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PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  VOLUME 


IN  the  preface  to  the  Sixth  Volume  of  this  work,  published  in  the  spring  of  1901, 
it  was  remarked  that  the  last  half-dozen  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which 
that  volume  covered,  had  been  filled  with  events  so  remarkable  and  changes  so  rev- 
olutionary in  political  and  social  conditions  that  many  people  had  asked  for  an  ex- 
tension of  my  work  to  report  them.  The  years  then  reviewed  disclosed  only  the 
beginnings  of  what  the  decade  since  has  been  developing,  in  movements  and  achieve- 
ments so  varied,  so  numerous,  in  such  rapid  succession,  with  effects  so  profound  and 
so  problematical,  that  their  appeal  to  our  interest  seems  the  strongest  that  has  come 
to  us  yet  from  human  history.  That  the  interest  in  them  justifies  tliis  further  ex- 
tension of  my  compilation  of  "  recent  history  "  has  been  made  clear  to  me  by  the 
frequency  of  the  suggestions  of  another  volume  which  have  come  to  the  publisher 
and  to  myself.  In  the  new  volume  I  have  striven  to  make  a  clear  exhibit  of  all 
these  strangely  pregnant  evolutionary  and  revolutionary  movements  of  the  present 
time,  which  are  traversing  all  divisions  and  institutions  of  all  society,  occidental 
and  oriental,  along  all  the  lines  of  its  organization,  —  international,  national,  muni- 
cipal, political,  industrial,  intellectual,  moral,  —  leaving  nothing  in  life  untouched. 

A  few  indications  of  the  subjects  dealt  ^\^th  most  extensively  in  the  volume  may 
convey  some  idea  of  its  scope,  and  of  the  aims  pursued  in  its  preparation.  For  ex- 
ample: "Railways  "  and  "  Combinaticms  "  ("Trusts  "),  treated  mainly  as  the  sub- 
jects of  regulative  governmental  action,  occupy  38  pages  in  all.  "  Labor  Organiza- 
tion "  fills  2o  pages  with  the  incidents  of  its  trade  unions,  labor  parties,  strikes, 
mediations, arbitrations  and  industrial  agreements.  "Labor  Protection"  receives  6 
pages,  for  the  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  various  countries  in  the  matters  of 
employers'  liability,  industrial  insurance,  hours  of  work,  etc.  "  Labor  Remunera- 
tion "  receives  0  pages,  for  the  rei)orting  of  experiments  in  cooperation,  profit- 
sharing,  wages-regulation,  j>ensions,  etc.  Various  dealings  with  the  prolylcms  of 
"Poverty  and  rnemployment"  are  set  forth  in  s  pages  ;  similarly  the  problems  of 
"Crime  and  Criminology"  receive  nearly  6;  those  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  9;  those  of 
the  Opium  evil,  3.  The  development  of  cirganized  work  for  "Social  B(!tterment  "  is 
tT',u-A-A  in  f)  pages  ;  that  of  reform  in  "  .Miinieipiil  (Jovernment"  in  Iii.  The  "Race 
Problems,"  whi(.-h  are  troubling  nmny  couiitries  iind  people,  an;  depicUHl  in  15  pages. 
Twenty-six  pages  are  given  Uj  the  Kdueational  history  of  the  last  decade;  recent 
"Science  and  Inventirm  "  are  report*?d  in  Ki.  "Children  under  the  Law"  are  the 
subject  of  H  interesting  pages  on  recent  legislution  touching  the  young. 

The  e/)ntr}idiet,ory  states  of  tenqjer  in  tlie  world  on  the  subject  of  War  are  de- 
pict^'d  under  two  contrasted  heiirlings  —"War,  The  Prei)iir:if  ions  for  "  and  "War, 
The  I'evf)lt  against,"  in  particnliirs  which  till  :{r»  pages.  Of  llie  one  great  war  of  the 
perif>d,  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and  the  triumph  of  ni<'dialioii  which  brougiit  it 
to  a  clr>jw;,  the  narrative,  in  alntut  20  pages,  is  full.  The  story  of  the  late  revolution 
In  Turkey  is  t/>ld  authentically  in  9  pages,  an<I  that  of  I*ersia  in  10.  The  abortive 
att^-rriiits  at  revolution  in  Russia,  and  the  sham  of  const  if  uti(uial  government  con- 
w;defl,  have  their  hi.Hty^ry  in  I H  pages.  The  signs  of  wakened  life  in  China  are  <le- 
soriU;d  in  12.    The  diHa>nU;nt  of  India  and  Lord  MorleyV  nieaHures  of  reform  in  the 
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British-Indian  goverment,  enlarging  the  native  representation  in  it,  are  set  forth 
broadly  in  15.  Generally,  as  concerns  the  British  Empire,  the  interesting  conditions 
that  have  arisen  in  it  very  lately,  adding  South  Africa  to  the  group  of  unified  Colo- 
nial Dominions,  which  are  young  British  nations  in  the  making,  and  drawing  them 
all  into  a  league  with  the  "  Mother  Country  "  for  organized  imperial  defense,  are 
amply  portrayed.  So,  too,  are  the  agitations  in  recent  British  politics  at  home, 
which  have  arisen  from  an  increasing  antagonism  between  popular  interests  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  and  class  interests  intrenched  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  American  politics,  the  remarkable  invigoration  and  freshening  of  spirit 
which  characterized  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt  are  made  apparent 
in  a  broad  exliibit  of  their  many  effective  results. 

As  was  said  of  Volume  VI.,  it  can  be  said,  I  think,  Avith  even  more  truth  of  this, 
that  it  presents  "  History  in  the  making,  —  the  day  by  day  evolution  of  events  and 
changes  as  they  passed  under  the  hands  and  before  the  eyes  and  were  recorded  by 
the  pens  of  the  actual  makers  and  Avitnesses  of  them." 

As  an  appendix  to  the  present  volume,  a  new  feature,  related  to  the  whole  work, 
has  been  introduced.  It  offers  a  considerably  extensive  series  of  systematic  courses 
for  historical  study  and  reading,  the  literature  for  which  is  suppUed  in  the  seven 
volumes  of  "  History  for  Ready  Reference."  This  has  been  prepared  in  response 
to  many  requests  which  the  publishers  have  received.  Even  for  casual  investiga- 
tions it  will  be  found  serviceable  to  every  possessor  and  user  of  the  work. 

J.  N.  L. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May,  1910. 
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ABD  EL  AZIZ,  Sultan  of  Morocco.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Mouocco:  A.  D.  l'J03,  and  1907-1909. 

ABDUL  HAMID  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey.  — 
His  forced  restoration  of  the  Constitution  of 
1876.  —  His  faithlessness  to  it.  —  His  depo- 
sition. See  (in  this  vol.)  Tukkey:  A.  D.  1U08 
(Jcly-Dec.j,  and  1909  (.Jan. -May). 

ABDULLA  MOHAMMED,  The  Mullah. 
See  fin  this  vol.j  Afkica  :  Somalii.axd. 

ABDURAHMAN,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan: 
Death,  1901.  See  fin  this  vol.)  AFGnA_NisTAX; 
A.  D. 1001-1904. 

ABERDEEN,  The  Earl  of:  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland.  See  (in  this  vol.)  England: 
A.  D.  l'.(0",-1906. 

ABERDEEN,  Lady.     See  (in  this  vol.)Wo- 

ME.N,   iNTI-ItNAflONAL  C'liUNCir,  OF. 

"ABIR,"or  A.  B.  I.  R.  COMPANY,  The. 
See  fin  this  vol.)  Congo  State:  A.  I).190.i-190). 

ABYSSINIA:  A.  D.  1902.  —  The  French 
in  favor.  —  Their  railvvay  building  and  plans. 
—  "Through  Aby.ssiiiin  th<-  French  hojie  to  es- 
tablish a  line  of  trade  across  Africa  from  east  to 
west  in  opposition  to  owr  Cape  to  Cairo  railway 
from  north  to  south.  In  this  they  have  already 
achieved  some  success.  Thcv  have  settled  them- 
selves along  the  Gulf  of  Tadjoura.  on  the  south 
of  which  they  hold  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Dji- 
bouti, while  on  the  north  their  flag  waves  over 
the  small  port  of  Obok.  But  their  real  Iriuinph 
in  these  regions  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  friendship  with  Abyssinia  by  judicious 
consignments  of  arms  and  ammunition  —  which 
were  used  against  Italy  in  the  war  of  ISO'!.  Fi- 
nally, they  are  now  in  the  act  of  building  a 
P'rench  milway  from  Djibouti  to  .\rMis  .\beba, 
the  cai)ital  of  Abyssinia.  This  railway  will  com- 
pletely cut  f>ut  the  Britisli  port  of  Zeila,  for  in  the 
fxincession  granted  by  >Fenelik  it  is  .stipulated 
that  no  company  is  to  be  p<Tmitted  to  construct 
a  railrrwdon  Abyssinian  territory  that  shall  enti-r 
\nU)  competition  with  that  of  M.  Ilg  and  M. 
Cbefneux.   .  . 

"At  .Menelik's  mipital.  .\ddis  Abeba.  there  is, 
t/>  use  the  expresHion  of  ,M.  liiigues  le  Roux,  a 
fiilentduel  in  progress  Ixtwecn  the  reprewnta- 
tivet  of  the  various  nationalities.  \V<;  are  repre- 
Hent/'d  by  (UAontl  IlHrrinifton.  But,  althouirh 
Menelik  is  wise  enough  to  extend  a  friendly 
greefiipir  f/i  nil.  there  is  no  renm.n  to  Hiipi)08'? 
th;i'  '  ire  of  favour 

an  '.  iiout  the  war 

we  prewrrved  uHtriei  neulrajiiy,  we  are  regarfled 
aw  a  fxjwerful  and  aggressivi;  neighbour,  and  as 
the  ally  of  Italy,  wherean  the  French  have  been 
the  truent  friends  of  AbynHinia.  The  llu'.HlanH 
are  kIh/i  in  communication  with  tlie  Ne^^us.  and 
their  eT  of  Cfiurne,  fUTrtrided   by  Fraixe. 

A<i  for  ins.  their  iK»«lllon  Heetim  now  lf» 

\n:  US  (['piitl  as  that  of  anv  Kuro|>ean  nation."  — 
(i.  y  H  fjerkeley,  T/ir  .\l'//ii»iniii n  Qumlion  and 
ilM  lliMtfrry  ( Sififtfrulli  Cmlun/,  .Inn  .  190;!). 

A.  D.  1902.  -  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  — 
A  treaty  l<etweeo  'treat  Itritain  and  the  Kmperor 


Menelek,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  (Abyssinia), 
signed  on  the  loth  of  May,  1902,  defines  the  bound- 
aries between  the  Soudan  and  Ethiopia,  and 
contains  the  following  important  provisions: 

"Article  III.  His  31ajesty  the  Emperor^Mene- 
lek  II.,  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia,  engages  him- 
self towards  theGovernmentof  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty not  toconstruct,  or  allow  to  be  constructed, 
any  wo'-k  across  the  Blue  Nile,  Lake  Tsana,  or 
the  Sobat,  which  would  arrest  the  flow  of  their 
waters  into  the  Nile,  except  in  agreement  with 
his  Britannic  ^lajesty's  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  Soudan.  Article  IV.  The 
Emperor  Menelek  engages  himself  to  allow  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soudan  to  select  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Itang,  on  the  Baro  River,  a  block  of  ter- 
ritory having  a  river  frontage  of  not  more  than 
2000  metres,  in  area  not  exceeding  400  hectares, 
which  shall  be  leased  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soudan,  to  be  administered  and  occupied  as  a 
commercial  station,  so  long  as  the  Soudan  is 
under  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Government.  It  is 
agreed  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
that  the  territory  so  leased  shall  not  be  used  for 
any  political  or  militiiry  purpose.  Article  V. 
Tin*  Flmperor  Menelek  gnints  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Soudan  the  right  to  construct  a  railway  through 
Aby.ssinian  territory  to  connect  the  Soudan  with 
Uganda.  A  route  for  the  railway  will  be  se- 
lected by  mutual  agreement  between  the  two 
hiuh  contractinir  parties." 

ACCIDENTS  TO  WORKMEN:  In  the 
United  States.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Lauou  Pko- 
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ACHINESE,  Dutch  hostilities  with  the. 
See  riti  thi-i  vol  1  N 1  rni  ui. \Ni>s :  A.  I).  1901. 

ACRE  DISPUTES,  The:  Claims  on  the 
region  by  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  —  Its 
final  partition.  A  consideralile  Inrilciry  of 
much  richness  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
.'\miizf)n  Valley,  around  the  upj)cr  waters  of  the 
Madeini,  the  ,\i|uiry,  and  llie  I'urus  triltutaries, 
was  long  ill  dispute  between  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru,  and  became  a  cause  of  .serious  (piarrel  be- 
tween the  two  first  mimed  in  l!K);j.  The  then 
Brazilian  Presi<lent,  Rndriguez  Alves.  in  his  fir.st 
annual  messat'e,  .May,  19().*J,  staled  the  situation 
from  the  I'ra/ilian  standpoint  as  follows: 

"  Oin- former  reliilions  of  su<'h  cordiai  friend- 
ship with  IJi.livia  have  sulTered  a  not  insiirnifi- 
cant  strain  since  ihi'  timi;  when  the  (lovernnu-nt 
of  that  sister  Republic,  unable  In  maintain  its 
autliority  in  tlwr  Acre  region,  iidiabited  exclu- 
sively, an  you  knr)W.  by  Brazilians  who,  many 
years  previously,  had  established  Ihemselves 
there  in  ginnl  faith,  saw  lit  todelivcr  it  over  toa 
f(»relgn  syndieate  u|)on  whom  it(()iiferred  powers 
ulmoHt  Kovereiu'n.  'I'liat  corwession,  as  danger- 
OUH  for  the  nei;„'|iboring  nations  as  for  ISolivia  it- 
aelf,  encountered  getieml  disapproval  in  South 
Amerlea  Ah  the  most  immediately  inlereHted, 
Brazil,  already  in  the  lime  of  my  illustrious  pre- 
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decessor,  protested  against  the  contract  to  which 
I  refer,  and  entered  upon  the  policy  of  reprisals, 
prohibiting  the  free  transit  by  Mie  Amazon  of  mer- 
chandise between  Holivia  and  abroad.  Neither 
that  protest  nor  the  counsels  of  friendship  pro- 
duced at  that  time  the  desired  effect  in  La  Paz, 
and,  far  from  rescinding  the  contract  or  mailing 
the  hoped-for  modifications  therein,  the  Bolivian 
Government  concluded  an  especial  arrangement 
for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  the  entrance  of  the 
syndicate  into  tlie  possession  of  the  territory. 

"  Wlien  I  assimied  the  government  that  was 
the  situation,  and  in  addition  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Acre,  who  had  again  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence, were  masters  of  the  whole  country, 
excepting  Puerto  Acre,  of  which  they  did  not  get 
possession  until  the  end  of  January.  Although 
since  January  negotiations  have  been  initiated 
by  us  for  the  purpose  of  removing  amicably  the 
cause  of  the  disorders  and  complications  which 
have  had  their  seat  of  action  in  the  Acre  ever 
since  the  time  when  for  the  first  time  the  Bo- 
livian authorities  penetrated  thither,  in  1899, 
yet  the  Government  of  La  Paz  has  nevertheless 
thought  proper  that  its  President  and  his  minis- 
ter of  war  should  march  against  tliat  territory 
at  the  head  of  armed  forces  with  the  end  in  view 
of  crushing  its  inhabitants  and  then  establishing 
the  agents  of  the  syndicate." 

The  Brazilian  President  proceeded  then  to 
relate  that  he  had  notified  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment of  the  intention  of  Brazil  to  "defend  as 
its  boundary  the  parallel  of  10°  20'  south,"  which 
it  held  to  be  the  line  indicated  by  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  a  treaty  concluded  in  1867 ;  and  that 
Bolivia  had  then  agreed  to  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute through  diplomatic  channels.  "  Upon  the 
Bolivian  Government  agreeing  to  this,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  we  promptly  reestablished  freedom  of 
transit  for  its  foreign  commerce  by  Brazilian 
waters.  Shortly  after  this  the  syndicate,  by 
reason  of  the  indemnity  which  we  paid  it,  re- 
nounced the  concession  which  had  been  made  it, 
eliminating  thus  this  disturbing  element." 

In  conclusion  of  the  subject,  President  Alves 
reported:  "To  the  Peruvian  Government  we 
have  announced,  very  willingly,  since  January, 
that  we  will  examine,  with  attention,  the  claims 
which  in  due  time  they  may  be  pleased  to  make 
upon  the  subject  of  the  territories  now  in  dis- 
pute between  Brazil  and  Bolivia." 

The  result  of  the  ensuing  negotiations  between 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  was  a  treaty  signed  in  the 
following  November  and  dulyratified.  the  terms 
of  which  were  summarized  as  follows  in  a  de- 
spatch from  the  American  Legation  at  La  Paz, 
December  26:  "Three  months  after  exchange 
of  ratifications  Brazil  is  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
£1,000,000  and  in  ilarch,  1905,  £1,000,000.  A 
small  strip  of  territory,  north  Marso,  Brazilero, 
embracing  Bahia  Negra  and  a  port  opposite 
Coimbra,  on  Paraguay  River,  are  conceded,  and 
all  responsibilities  respecting  Peruvian  conten- 
tions are  assumed.  The  disputed  Acre  territory  is 
conceded  by  Bolivia.  A  railroad  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  both  countries  is  to  be  built  from  San 
Antonio,  on  Madeira  River,  to  Cuajar  Ameren,  on 
Mamore  River,  within  four  years  after  ratifica- 
tion. Free  navigation  on  the  Amazon  and  its 
Bolivian  affluents  is  conceded.  A  mixed  com- 
mission, with  umpire  chosen  from  the  diplo- 
matic representation  to  Brazil,  will  treat  all 
individual  Acre  claims." 


Subsequently  it  was  determined  in  Bolivia 
that  the  entire  indemnity  received  from  Brazil 
should  he  expended  on  railroads,  with  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  £8,. 500, 000,  to  be  raised  by  loan. 

For  the  settlement  of  the  remaining  question  of 
rights  in  the  Acre  territory,  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  a  treaty  of  arbitration,  negotiated  in  De- 
cember, 1902,  but  ratified  with  modifications  by 
the  Bolivian  Congress  in  October,  1903,  provided 
that  "  the  high  contracting  parties  submit  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  as  arbitrator  and  judge  of 
rights,  the  question  of  limits  now  pending  be- 
tween both  republics,  so  as  toobtain  a  definite  and 
unappealablesentence,  in  virtue  of  which  all  the 
territory  which  in  1810  belonged  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  district  of  the  Ancient  Audience  of  Char- 
cas,  within  the  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  by  acts  of  the  ancient  sovereign, 
may  belong  to  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  ;  and  all 
the  territory  wiiich  at  the  same  date  and  by  acts 
of  equal  origin  belonged  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru  may  belong  to  the  Republic  of  Peru." 

The  case  was  pending  until  July,  1909,  when 
judgment  favorable  to  the  claims  of  Peru  was 
pronounced  by  the  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Senor  Figueroa  Alcorta.  According 
to  the  award,  as  announced  officially  from  Peru, 
the  line  was  drawn  to  "  follow  the  rivers  Heath 
and  Madre  de  Dios  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  To- 
romonas  and  from  there  a  straight  line  as  far  as 
the  intersection  of  the  river  Tehuamanu  with 
meridian  69.  It  will  then  run  northwards  along 
this  meridian  until  it  meets  the  territorial  sov- 
ereignt}'  of  another  nation." 

The  Bolivians  were  enraged  by  the  decision 
against  them,  and  riotous  attacks  were  made  on 
the  Argentine  Legation  at  La  Paz,  the  Bolivian 
capital,  and  on  Argentine  consulates  elsewhere. 
Worse  than  this  in  oflensiveness  was  a  published 
declaration  by  President  Montes  of  Bolivia  that 
the  arbitration  award  respecting  the  frontiers  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru  had  been  given  by  Argentina 
without  regard  to  Bolivia's  petition  that  an  ac- 
tual inspection  of  the  territory  should  be  made 
in  case  the  documents  and  titles  submitted  were 
unsatisfactory.  "  Had  thisbeen  done,"  said  the 
President  of  Bolivia,  "the  arbitrator  would  have 
been  convinced  of  the  respective  possessions  of 
the  two  countries.  It  is  inexplicable  how  the 
arbitrator,  after  examining  the  titles  and  docu- 
ments, could  give  such  a  decision.  He  passed 
over  the  elementary  principles  of  international 
rights  in  awarding  to  Peru  territory  which  had 
never  been  questioned  as  belonging  to  Bolivia. 
As  a  consequence  Bolivia  rejects  the  award." 

The  insulted  Government  of  Argentina  de- 
manded explanations;  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  broken  off,  and 
war  seemed  imminent.  Fortunately  the  term 
of  President  Montes  was  near  its  close,  and  a 
man  of  evidently  cooler  temper,  Elidoro  Villa- 
zon,  succeeded  liim  in  the  Presidency  on  August 
12th.  The  new  President,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress next  day,  while  characterizing  the  award  as 
unjust,  said:  "We  must  proceed  circumspectly, 
and  be  guided  by  international  rights  and  the 
customs  of  civilized  nations  in  similar  cases.  I 
consider  it  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  means 
offered  by  diplomacy  to  obtain  a  rectification  of 
the  new  frontier  line  given  by  arbitration,  thus 
saving  the  compromised  possessions  of  Bolivia." 

With  this  better  spirit  entering  into  the  contro- 
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versy,  Bolivia  was  soon  able  to  arrange  with  Peru 
for  a  concession  from  the  latter  which  made  her 
people  willing  to  recognize  the  award.  This 
agreement  was  effected  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  its  terms,  as  made  known  in  a  despatch 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  were  as  follows:  "Peru 
surrenders  to  Bolivia  a  very  small  extent  of  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  Madre  de  Dios  River 
and  the  Acre,  traversed  by  the  rivers  Tahua- 
mano  and  Buyamaro,  which  together  form  the 
river  Orton,  an  aflluent  of  the  Beni  River.  This 
territory,  with  an  area  of  about  6,500  square 
kilometres,  was  discovered  and  colonized  by  Bo- 
livians, who  to-day  are  in  possession  of  nu- 
merous prosperous  industries  there.  Peru  gets 
possession  of  all  the  upper  course  of  the  Madre 
de  Dios,  from  its  head  waters  to  its  confluence 
with  the  river  Heath.  Such  a  slight  modifica- 
tion as  the  foregoing  from  the  decision  reached  by 
the  arbitrator  in  no  way  disturbs  the  Argentine 
Republic." 

As  between  Peru  and  Brazil  the  boundary 
question  was  settled  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  the  8th  of  September,  three  days  be- 
fore the  Bolivian  pacification. 

This  probably  closes  a  territorial  dispute 
which  has  troubled  four  countries  in  South 
America  for  many  years,  and  brought  quarrel- 
ling couples  to  the  verge  of  war  a  number  of 
times. 

ADANA,  Massacres  at.  See  fin  this  vol.) 
Turkey:  A.  D.  190!J  (Jan-.-May),  and  (April- 
Dec.). 

ADDIS  ABEBA,  Capital  of  Abyssinia. 
See  Cin  this  vol.;  Ahyssinia:  A.  I).  1902. 

ADULTERATIONS,  Laws  against.  See 
Cm  this  vol.)  Public  Health:  Pure  Food 
La%vs 

AEHRENTHAL,  Baron.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
AusTRIA-Hu.N-rJAUV:   A.  D.   190.")-1906. 

AERONAUTICS.  Seo  'in  liiis  vol.)  Science 

A>"D  LVVKNTIOS,    HF.rKNT. 

AFGHANISTAN:  A.  D.  1901-1906. — 
Death  of  Abdurahman.  —  Succession  of  his 
son,  Habibullah.  —  Signs  of  a  progressive 
spirit  in  the  new  Ameer. —The  late  Ameer, 
Abdurahman,  died  in  October,  liiOl,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  w^>n,  Habibulhih.  Eurly^in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign  the  new  Ameer  began 
U)  rnhow  signs  of  a  wi.sh  to  have  his  country 
move  a  little  on  the  lines  of  European  progress, 
in  the  march  which  so  many  of  his  Asiatic  neigh- 
bors were  joining.  His  undertakings  were  dis- 
turbed for  a  time  liy  trouble  with  his  half- 
brother,  <^>mar  Jan,  and  with  the  hitter's  mother, 
the  Bibi  Halima  or  Queen  of  the  Harem;  but  he 
brought  the  trouble  to  an  enrl  whicli  does  not 
vo.m  U>  have  been  tragical,  and  that,  in  itself,  is 
a  notable  mark  in  hU  nivor.  The  UusfKtJapan- 
eah  War  intcreflt<-d  him  immenwly,  ftn<l  hoeHtal>- 
llshed  adaily  post  between  Khyber  anfl  (yabul  to 
bring  «pef;'ly  news  of  events.  He  then  rea<l  the 
reports  in  publie,  with  ex{)OHitif>nK,  to  make  the 
lint/'ning  peof»le  underntand  the  bearing  of  what 
was  hajjpening  on  their  own  int/restH,  and  the 
leSHf>n.<(  th';y  should  learn  from  what  the  .lapaneHc 
were  df/ing.  He  is  said  U)  have  done  much  In 
the  way  of  improving  agriculture  and  horw;- 
breeflinj^  In  AfKhariistan ;  he  has  a  desire  to  es- 
tabljgh  a  fhlefn' College,  with  the  Engllnh  lan- 
guage as  the  basis  of  Instruetlon,  but  has  met 
with  Hfrong  opposition  In  this  imdertaklng,  and 
hebas  inirf«lue<d  eie(  trie  lighting,  with  probably 


other  luxuries  of  modern  science,  in  Cabul, 
Such  things  in  Afghanistan  mark  a  highly  pro- 
gressive man.  His  political  intelligence  is  proved 
by  the  cordiality  of  his  relations  with  the  British 
Indian  Government.  An  interesting  account  of 
conditions  in  the  Ameer's  country  in  1904  was 
given  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  of  December,  that  year,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Awakening  of  Afghanistan." 

A.  D.  1905.  —  The  Ameer  becomes  King. 
In  a  new  treaty  between  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  the 
latter  was  recognized  as  King. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  relative  to  Afghanistan. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  1907  (Aug.). 

AFRICA:  Its  Colonizability  by  white  peo- 
ples.- -The  regions  habitable  by  Europeans. 
—  '  •  There  are  three  obstacles  to  the  white  race 
from  Europe  overrunning  and  colonising  the 
continent  of  Africa  as  it  has  overrun  and  colo- 
nised the  two  Americas  and  Australasia.  The 
first  is  the  insalubrity  of  the  well- watered  regiona 
and  the  uninhabitability  of  the  desert  tracts; 
the  second  is  the  opposition  of  strong  indigenous 
races ;  and  the  third,  of  quite  recent  growth,  ia 
a  growing  sentiment  which  is  increasingly  in- 
fluencing public  opinion,  in  Europe  more  espe- 
cially, and  which  forbids  the  white  man  to  do- 
evil  that  good  may  come :  namely,  to  displace 
by  force  of  arms  pre-existing  races  in  order  that 
the  white  man  may  take  the  land  they  occupy 
for  his  own  use.  It  is  probable  that  the  sec- 
ond and  third  reasons  combined  may  in  future 
prove  the  more  effective  checks.  Deserts,  to  be 
made  habitable  and  cultivable,  only  need  irriga- 
tion, and  apparently  there  is  a  subterranean 
water  supply  underlying  most  African  deserts 
which  can  be  tapped  by  artesian  wells.  The 
extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  well-watered  parts 
of  Africa  is  due  not  so  much  to  climate  as  to  the 
pre.sence  of  malaria  in  the  systems  of  the  Negro 
inhabitants.  This  malaria  is  conveyed  from  the 
black  man  to  the  white  man  by  certain  gnats  of 
the  genus  Anopheles — possibly  by  other  agen- 
cies. But  the  draining  of  marshes  and  the  ster- 
ilisjition  r)f  pools,  together  with  other  mea.sures, 
may  gradually  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the 
moHrpiito;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  as 
though  the  ilrug  {Caxsia  BeareaiKt)  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  a  cassia  bush  may  act  as  a 
complete  cure  for  malarial  fever.  .  .  . 

"  For  practical  purposes  the  oidy  areas  south 
of  tlie  Hahani  Desert  which  at  thr;  present  time 
are  favourable  to  while  colonisation  arc  the  fol- 
lowing. In  West  Africa  there  can  be  no  white 
colonination  undiir  existing  conditions  :  the  white 
man  can  oidy  remain  there  for  a  |)ortion  of  his 
working  life  as  an  educator  and  administrator. 
...  In  North  East  Africa,  Abyssinia  and  Eri- 
trea will  suggest  themselves  as  white  man's 
countries  —  presenting,  that  is  to  say,  some  of 
the  eonditlr)r)H  favourable  to  European  colonisa 
tion.  The  actual  coa.st  of  Eritrea  is  extremely 
hot,  almost  the  hottest  country  In  the  world,  but 
It  is  not  neces.Harily  very  unhealthy.  TIk;  heat, 
liowever,  ajjart  from  the  existence  of  a  fairly 
abundant  [native  population,  almost  precludes 
the  ld(!a  of  a  Kurr)|)ean  settlement.  But  on  the 
mountains  of  the  hint/^rland  which  are  still 
within  Italian  territory  lliero  are  said  to  hv,  a 
few  small  areas  suited  at  any  rat(!  to  selllement 
by  Italians,  whf),  by  the  by,  Hef'in  to  be  getting  on 
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very  well  with  the  uativesiri  that  part  of  Africa. 
But  a  Euroi)ean  colonisation  of  Abyssinia,  possi- 
ble as  it  might  be  climatically,  is  out  of  the 
question  in  view  of  the  relatively  abundant  and 
•warlike  population  indigenous  to  the  Ethiopian 
Empire.  .   .  . 

"Then  comes  Central  Africa,  which  maybe 
taken  to  range  from  the  northern  limits  of  llie 
Congo  basin  and  the  Great  I^akes  on  the  north 
to  the  Cunene  Kiver  and  the  Zambesi  on  the 
south.  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  offer 
probably  the  largest  continuous  area  of  white 
man's  country  in  the  central  section  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  Aukole  countr}-  in  the  southwest 
of  the  Uganda  l^rotectorate  and  the  highlands 
north  of  Tanganyika,  together  with  the  slopes 
of  the  Ruwenzori  range,  offer  small  tracts  of 
land  thoroughly  suited  to  occupation  by  a  white 
race  so  far  as  climate  and  fertility  are  concerned  ; 
but  these  countries  have  already  been  occupied, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  some  of  the  earliest  fore- 
runners of  the  Caucasian  (the  Bahima),  as  well 
as  by  sturdy  Negro  tribes  who  have  become  in- 
ured to  the  cold.  To  the  northeast  of  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  however,  there  is  an  area  which 
has  as  its  outposts  the  southwest  coast  of  Lake 
Rudolf,  the  great  mountains  of  Debasien  and 
Elgon,  and  the  snow-clad  extinct  volcanoes  of 
Keuia  and  Kilimanjaro.  This  land  of  plateaux 
and  rift  valleys  is  not  far  short  of  70,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  so  far  as  climate  and  other 
physical  conditions  are  concerned  is  as  well 
suited  for  occupation  by  British  settlers  as 
Queensland  or  New  South  Wales.  But  nearly 
50,000  square  miles  of  this  East  African  terri- 
tory is  more  or  less  in  the  occupation  of  sturdy 
Negro  or  Negroid  races  whom  it  would  be  neither 
just  nor  easy  to  expel.  .   .   . 

"The  only  portion  of  German  East  Africa 
which  is  at  all  suited  to  European  settlement 
lies  along  the  edge  of  the  Nyasa-Tanganyika 
Plateau.  Here  is  a  district  of  a  little  more  than 
a  thousand  square  miles  which  is  not  onlv  ele- 
vated and  healthy,  but  very  sparsely  populated 
by  Negroes.  A  few  patches  in  the  Katanga 
district  and  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  offer  similar  conditions. 

"In  British  Central  Africa  we  have  perhaps 
6,000  square  miles  of  elevated,  sparsely  popu- 
lated, fertile  country  to  the  northwest  of  Lake 
Nj'^asa  and  along  the  road  to  Tanganyika.  There 
is'also  land  of  this  description  in  the  North-East 
Rhodesian  province  of  British  Central  Africa,  in 
Manikaland,  and  along  the  w-ater-parting  be- 
tween the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi  systems. 
Then  in  the  southernmost  prolongation  of  Brit- 
ish Central  Africa  are  the  celebrated  Shire  High- 
lands, which,  together  with  a  few  outlying 
mountain  districts  to  the  southwest  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  may  offer  a  total  area  of  about  5,000 
square  miles  suitable  to  European  colonisation. 
A  small  portion  of  the  Mozambique  province, 
in  the  interior  of  the  Angoche  coast,  might  an- 
swer to  the  same  description.  Then  again,  far 
away  to  the  west,  imder  the  same  latitudes,  we 
have,  at  the  back  of  Mossamedes  and  Benguela, 
other  patches  of  white  man's  country  in  the 
mountains  of  Bailundo  and  Sheila. 

"In  South  Africa,  beyond  the  latitudes  of 
the  Zambesi,  we  come  to  lands  which  are  in- 
creasingly suited  to  the  white  man's  occupation 
the  further  we  proceed  south.  Nearly  all  Ger- 
man South-West  Africa  is  arid  desert,  but  inland 


there  are  i)lateaux  and  mountains  which  some- 
times exceed  8,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  which 
have  a  sufficient  rainfall  to  make  European  agri- 
culture possible.  .  .  .  About  two-thirds  of  the 
'i'ransvaal,  a  third  of  Rhodesia,  a  small  portion 
of  southern  Bechuanaland,  two-thirds  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  four-fifths  of  Cape  Col- 
on}', and  a  third  of  Natal  sum  up  the  areas  at- 
tributed to  the  white  man  in  South  Africa.  The 
remainder  of  this  part  of  the  continent  must  be 
considered  mainly  as  a  reserve  for  the  black 
man,  and  to  a  much  smaller  degree  (in  South- 
East  Africa)  as  a  field  for  Asiatic-  colonisation, 
preferentially  on  the  part  of  British  Indians. 

"Counting  the  white-skinned  Berbers  and 
Arabs  of  North  Africa,  and  the  more  or  less 
pure-blooded,  light-skinned  Egyptians,  as  white 
men,  and  the  land  they  occupy  as  i^art  of  the 
white  man's  share  of  the  Dark  Continent,  we 
may  then  by  a  rough  calculation  arrive  (by  add- 
ing to  white  North  Africa  the  other  areas  enu- 
merated in  the  rest  of  the  continent)  at  the  fol- 
lowing estimate:  that  about  970,000  square  miles 
of  the  whole  African  continent  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  white  man  as  his  legitimate  share. 
If,  however,  we  are  merely  to  consider  the  ter- 
ritory that  lies  open  to  European  colonisation, 
then  we  must  considerably  reduce  our  North 
African  estimate."  —  H.  H.  Johnston,  The  White 
Man's  Place  in  Africa  {J^'ineteenth  Century, 
June,  1904). 

Agreements  betv7een  England  and  France 
concerning  Egypt,  Morocco,  Senegambia,  and 
Madagascar.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eukope:  A.  D. 
1904  (Apkii,). 

British,  German,  and  Congo  frontier  agree- 
ment.—  The  following  was  telegraphed  to  the 
Press  from  Berlin,  November  29,  1909:  "An 
agreement  was  signed  in  Berlin  during  the  sum- 
mer, Reuter's  representative  learns,  whereby 
various  questions  affecting  the  frontier  lines  be- 
tween British  Uganda  and  German  East  Africa 
and  the  Congo,  which  have  been  under  discussion 
for  years,  were  definitelj'  settled.  The  agreement 
is  understood  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
but  the  details  are  not  to  be  published  as  yet." 

French  Central :  A  Land-locked  Empire.  — 
"Since  1898,  successive  expeditions  have  con- 
verged from  the  French  Niger  Territories, 
from  South  Algeria,  and  from  the  French  Congo 
towards  Lake  Tchad,  which  has  ever  exercised 
a  mystic  charm  over  the  minds  of  explorers. 
Rabah,  the  usurper  of  Bornou,  has  been  killed, 
and  his  son  Fadel'allah  recently  met  the  same 
fate,  so  that  all  the  belt  of  black  countries  stretch- 
ing from  the  north  of  Sokoto,  the  north  of  Bor- 
nou and  Baghirmi  to  the  confines  of  Wada'i,  the 
most  easterly  limit  of  the  French  sphere,  are 
now  occupied  in  a  military  sense.  ,  .  .  Even  if 
we  consider  the  French  as  now  firmly  settled  in 
these  countries,  peopled  with  timid  blacks  from 
whom  little  is  to  be  feared,  the  succeeding  prob- 
lem, what  to  do  with  them,  presents  no  seductive 
outlook. 

"Tlie  key  to  the  situation  is  the  question  of 
transport,  for  here  we  have  a  vast  land-locked 
empire,  the  roads  to  which  are  long,  complicated, 
and  difficult.  For  the  present  the  question  of  a 
great  Trans-Saharan  railway  ma}'  be  left  out  of 
account,  and  in  all  probability  more  mature  con- 
sideration will  convince  the  French  of  the  futil- 
ity of  such  a  scheme.  Three  roads  running 
through  French  territory  are  available  ;  from  the 
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east  by  the  Niger,  from  the  south  by  the  French 
Congo,  and  from  the  north,  Tunis  or  Algeria, 
across  the  great  Sahara.  Of  the  three,  the  only 
one  which  can  be  made  of  practical  utility  for  a 
long  time  to  come  is  that  across  the  Sahara. 
From  the  centre  of  Africa  there  are  several  well- 
known  caravan  routes,  all  capable  of  being  com- 
mercially used,  provided  the  intervening  tribes 
can  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  French  dom- 
ination. All  these  terminate  in  Turkish  territory." 
—  E.  J.  Wardle,  The  French  in  Central  Africa 
{Contemporary  Review,  Oct.,  1902). 

Subjugation  of  Hausa  Land  and  occupation 
of  Sokoto.  —  Early  in  1903  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Nigeria,  Sir  F.  Lugard,  sent  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Emir  of  Kano,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Nigerian  Protectorate,  within  the 
Sultanate  of  Sokoto,  which  bad  never  been  made 
submissive  to  the  rule  which  Great  Britain 
claimed.  Kano  was  reached  and  taken  by  assault 
on  the  3d  of  February,  the  Emir  and  his  horse- 
men escaping  toward  Sokoto.  The  expedition 
then  proceeded  against  Sokoto,  where  feeble  re- 
sistance was  offered,  and  the  seat  of  the  Sul- 
tanate was  taken  on  the  loth  of  March.  These 
conquests  are  believed  to  have  effected  a  firm 
establishment  of  British  ascendancy  throughout 
the  Niger  territory,  from  the  coast  to  the  Saharan 
sphere  of  the  French,  The  possession  of  Kano 
is  important,  as  it  is  the  starting  point  of  caravan 
routes  eastward  and  northward  and  the  chief 
commercial  town  of  the  Western  Sudan. 

Rapid  development  of  the  railway  system. 
See  fin  this  vol.;  Hailw.ws:  Nigkuia. 

French  Mauretanie.  See  Morocco:  A.  D. 
1909. 

French  Western:  Eradication  of  Yellow 
Fever.  Sw  I'l  lii.ic   Hkai.th:  A.  I)    1901-190."). 

German  Colonies:  Cost  to  Germany. — 
Small  number  of  German  Colonists.  See 
Gkhmanv;  a.  F)    1903 

Unpopularity  of  the  Colonial  Policy  in 
Germany.    Skk  Gi.km  s.vv:  .\.  I).  190f>-]907. 

Wars  with  the  Natives.  —  In  tlie  German 
Parliament,  on  l\v  I'JtJi  «f  .laiiiiary.  VM)T),  it  was  ' 
stated  by  the  Director  of  tiic  Colonial  Depart  ' 
ment.  Dr.  Htlibel.  that  up  to  that  date  11,(K)0 
G«*rman  trfK>ps  ha/l  l)een  employed  against  the 
Ilereros  anrl  Witljois  in  Southwest  Africa,  and 
that  th'-  campaign  of  \W)A  liad  rost  42.0<K),000 
marks  (al)ont  $10. .V)0.000).  Tlu-  military  r-sliniafc 
for  l!»0."i  was  «0.000.(KV)  marks.  General  von 
Trot  ha,  f^iovr-mor  of  the  r/jlony,  who  had  been 
in  command  of  operations,  and  who  liad  .set  a 
price  on  the  hf^uls  of  ,Moreni,'a  and  other  in.nur- 
gent  chlefM.  and  hml  threatened  the  whole  tribe 
with  ext/;rmination.  was  to  be  Htip<r<wded ;  but 
the  KrrifK-ror,  nrdwithHtanding,  conferred  on  him 
the  Order  "Pour  le  .Meijte."  A  similar  eonlliet  I 
with  the  nativen  in  Gfrman  I",aHt  Afrira  \\i\:^ 
opened  in  AiigUHt,  VM)Tt.  !>y  the  murder  of  IJiniiop 
HnlcrH  and  four  rninHionarieH  and  SIsterH  of 
Mercy.  The  WantronU  an;  of  the  Zidii  race, 
nrjiiHt.«'ring  about  HO,0(K»  warriors,  and  relnforrn- 
ment*  of  xhc  German  tr'K)[)s  hiv\  to  be  H<nl  out. 

Opening  ol  Diamond  Fields.  Diamond  (lis 
roveriei  in  G'-rinan  .'^onlhwest  A friea  liejrun  to 
ae'(nire  irri[K>rt;inee  in  UX)^.  As  slated  in  u  |ee- 
ture  on  the  4ut>Jert  by  llerr  Dernbiirg,  the  Ger 
man  Colf»nial  .'v-fTetary.  at  Herliii,  in  .lanuarv, 
IWtO,  thetu-  diamond  deposits  lie  in  erew;ent  form 
around  I<nderiti>;  (inv,  be((^inriint(  to  tlie  Houtli 
of  Kllzftlwfh  I'.ay  and  extendlni?  northwards  to 


the  sea  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Anischab.  The 
full  extent  of  the  stretch  of  diamond-bearing 
sand  can  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  measure- 
ment, but  it  is  even  now  permissible  to  describe 
the  deposits  as  very  considerable.  The  diamonds, 
which  are  found  mixed  with  small  agates  and 
other  half-precious  stones,  vary  froni  one-fifth 
to  three-quarters  of  a  carat  —  the  average  not 
exceeding  one-third  of  a  carat.  They  are  almost 
perfect  octahedrons  of  good  water.  The  regular 
exploitation  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  the  total  recovered  before  that  date 
only  amounting  to  2,720  carats.  In  September 
the  amount  was  6,644  carats,  in  October  8,631, 
in  November  10,228,  and  in  December  11,549, 
or  in  all  39.762,  the  price  of  which  would  be 
about  £oo.000.  The  administrative  regulations 
introduced  stipulate,  first,  that  half  the  net  profit 
shall  go  to  the  Southwest  African  Treasury  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  measures  shall  be  taken  to  secure  an 
adequate  market  for  the  new  supply  and  to  pre- 
vent depreciation ;  thirdly,  that  suitable  condi- 
tions shall  be  established  for  the  working  of  the 
mines;  and,  fourthly,  that  their  exploitation  shall 
be  mainly  reserved  for  German  capital,  and  that 
increased  work  shall  be  provided  for  tiie  German 
diamond-cutting  industry. 

Portuguese  :  A.  D.  1905-1908.  —  Continued 
existence  of  slavery.  —  General  F.  Joubert- 
Picnaar,  one  of  the  prominent  Boer  leaders  la 
the  Boer-British  War,  is  the  authority  for  start- 
ling statements  concerning  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  slavery  in  Portuguese  Africa.  He 
attempted  to  become  a  settler  in  that  region, 
and  related  subsequently  what  he  saw  and  heard 
during  his  stay  in  it.  Of  an  experience  at  the 
Island  Principe  he  said:  "' Tlie  English  director 
of  the  cable  office  took  me  to  some  of  the  cocoa 
plantations,  with  which  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
are  covered.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a  terribly 
unhealthy  place  to  live,  and  that  Europeans 
could  not  exist  there  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
months  at  a  time,  and  that  frequent  changes  have 
to  be  made,  therefore,  in  the  telegrajjli  depart- 
ment. He  told  me.  furtln-r,  that  the  year  before 
th(!  whole  original  population  of  the  island  had 
died  from  malarial  fever,  and  tliat  the  following 
year  they  importerl  five  hundred  slaves,  men  and 
women,  to  npopulate  the  island.  That  was  ten 
months  befonr  my  visit.  Poititingto  five  women 
walking  on  the  street,  he  said:  'There  are  all 
that  are  h'ft  of  the  women  inqiortcd,  and  only 
about  a  dozen  men  remain.'  1  asked  him  how 
they  carrifMi  on  the  work  of  the  plantations.  He 
said  itwasdone  by  simply  in)porting  slaves,  from 
time  to  time,  to  replace  those  who  had  died  " 

fjeneral  .Toubert-I'ipnaarfleelares  that  he  never 
lieiird  of  n  singlr-  ease  where  one  of  these  slaves 
had  returned  to  his  own  eounlry.  while  in  the 
coast  towns  the  aiinorinal  prDpurtion  nf  native 
womr-n  and  children  notieeahleis  due  to  the  fact 
that  tlie  men  have  been  sent  as  slaves  to  the 
islands.  Tlie  m<-thod  of  obtaining  the  slaves  and 
of  making  the  iirelense  of  a  contract  with  them 
Ih  iIiuh  dewribeil :  "  When  any  slaves  are  wanted 
in  the  iHlands,  the  pl.inl.'ition  owner  informs  Iho 
slave  tra<lers  on  the  mainland.  'I'lu!  slave  trader 
goes  f.<)  a  stronj,' chief,  iidatid,  and  bargains  with 
liim  for  the  niitnlier  of  slaves  he  re(|uires,  gen- 
erally paying  lilm  in  rifles  and  ammunition,  'i'his 
clde^  will  not  send  any  of  his  own  www  to  the 
Inlands,  but,  calling  his  hraves,  li<;  goes  to  mime 
weaker  tribe,  attacks  it,  and  aruiihilates  the  tribe, 
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taking  the  men,  women,  children,  and  cattle  cap- 
tive. The  men,  and  as  many  women  as  are  neces- 
sary, he  hands  over  to  the  slave-trader,  the  rest  of 
the  women  and  the  cattle  he  keeps  for  himself  and 
his  people,  and  the  children  he  sells  to  colonists 
for  slaves.  On  these  slave-hunting  expeditions 
the  most  terrible  cruelties  are  enacted  and  the 
most  gruesome  atrocities  perpetrated.  .  .  .  Ar- 
riving at  the  coast,  these  men — and  sometimes 
women  when  they  are  required — are  brought 
before  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose.  lie 
reads  the  contract  to  them  in  Portuguese ;  and 
after  the  contract  has  been  read  to  these  people, 
who  do  not  understand  one  word  of  the  language, 
a  black  man,  who  is  stationed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, shouts  to  these  slaves  to  say  '  Yes ! '  Of 
course  they  all  repeat  the  'Yes'  after  him,  and 
the  Portuguese  official  then  certifies  that  these 
men  have  all  agreed  to  go  and  work  on  the  islands 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  read  to  them. 
He  then  takes  a  little  tin  box,  in  which  a  copy  of 
the  contract  is  placed,  and  ties  it  around  the  neck 
of  each  of  the  slaves." 

Somaliland:  Troubles  %vith  the  Mullah. — 
In  1902  the  British  in  their  Somali  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate began  to  be  harassed  by  raids  from  the 
bordering  desert  region  led  by  a  religious  agita- 
tor who  had  assumed  the  character  known  as 
that  of  a  Mullah.  Three  years  previously  the 
British  Consul  at  Berbera  had  reported  to  Lon- 
don the  appearance  of  this  personage,  Muham- 
mad Abdullah  by  name,  in  the  Dolbahanta  coun- 
try, and  that  he  was  said  to  be  "collecting  arms 
and  men  with  a  view  to  establishing  his  authority 
over  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Protecto- 
rate." He  had  made  several  pilgrimages  to  Mecca, 
and  had  attached  himself  there  to  a  sect  which 
"preaches  more  regularity  in  the  hours  of 
prayer"  and  "stricter  attention  to  the  forms 
of  religion."  He  had  begun  the  use  of  force  to 
compel  the  tribes  of  his  region  to  join  his  sect, 
and  was  evidently  gaining  power  to  make  trou- 
ble. The  trouble  was  realized  in  due  time,  and 
became  serious  in  1902,  when,  in  October,  Colonel 
Swayne,  with  a  native  levy  of  troops,  having 
driven  the  Mullah's  raiders  back  into  the  desert, 
followed  them  thither,  and  suffered  a  serious 
reverse.  He  was  attacked  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat, with  a  loss  of  two  officers  and  70  men 
killed  and  two  officers,  with  about  100  men 
wounded.  Troops  were  then  sent  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate from  India  and  careful  preparations 
were  made  for  dealing  with  the  Mullah  in  a  more 
effectual  way.  He,  meantime,  sent  demands  for 
political  recognition  and  for  the  cession  to  him 
of  a  port. 

Early  in  1903  operations  against  the  Mullah 
were  renewed,  with  strongly  increased  forces 
from  India  and  from  African  native  levies  ;  but 
the  results  were  again  disastrous.  A  detachment 
from  a  column  which  pursued  the  Mullah  into 
his  own  region  ventured  too  far  in  the  advance 
and  was  overwhelmed,  losing  nearly  200  officers 
and  men.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  suc- 
cess during  the  year  to  counterbalance  this  re- 
verse. 

Peace  with  the  Mullah.  —  The  Mullah  was 
l)rought  at  last  to  an  agreement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Italy  which  established  comparative 
peace  for  the  time  being  in  Somaliland,  with  the 
promise  of  freedom  in  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  pacific  agreement  with 
the  Mullah,  effected  in  1905,  troubles  on  the 


Somali  border  have  continued,  because  of  his  at- 
tacks on  friendly  tribes.  Early  in  1909  it  was 
announced  that  the  British  forces  in  Somaliland 
were  to  be  increased,  but  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  embark  on  any  expedition  against  the 
Mullah.  A  despatch  from  Bombay,  India,  on 
the  3d  of  January,  said:  "Further  operations 
against  the  Somaliland  Mullah  are  strongly  de- 
precated. It  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  success- 
ful campaign,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing supplies,  unless  a  light  railway  200  miles 
long  is  built  to  Bohotle.  The  Mullah,  who  is  an 
able  man,  is  not  believed  to  be  anxious  to  engage 
in  fresh  hostilities  with  the  British,  but  he  is  de- 
termined to  dominate  the  Hinterland.  Experts 
consider  that  no  new  movement  on  the  lines  of  the 
last  campaign  would  produce  a  satisfactorj'  re- 
sult. The  Mullah's  strength  is  unknown,  but  it 
is  probably  great,  as  his  camp  sometimes  covers 
ten  square  miles.  His  mobility  is  astonishing, 
and  he  can  always  elude  our  troops.  Our  pres- 
ent advanced  outpost  is  Burao,  80  miles  from 
Berbera,  where  there  is  a  small  force  of  the 
King's  African  Rifles.  The  country  is  practi- 
cally worthless,  and  the  best  course,  probably,  is 
to  hold  the  coast  and  to  leave  the  far  interior 
severely  alone.  The  friendly  tribes  cannot  be 
further  effectively  protected  without  perma- 
nently employing  a  large  force.  Minor  opera- 
tions are  now  mereh'  a  waste  of  money." 

Sudan:  Suppression  of  a  new  Mahdi. — A 
new  Mahdi  proclaimed  himself  in  Southern  Kor- 
dofan  in  November,  1903.  He  was  a  native  of 
Tunis,  named  Mahomed  El  Amin,  who  had  twice 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Colonel  Mahon, 
the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Sudan,  on  hearingof 
Mahomed's  proclamation,  started  instantly  from 
Khartoum,  with  200  cavalry,  sending  orders  to 
El  Obeid  for  200  infantry,  with  Maxims,  to  meet 
him  near  Tagalla.  With  this  force,  after  a  five 
days  march,  through  the  desert  toward  the 
Tagalla  mountains,  he  caught  the  Mahdi,  took 
him  to  El  Obeid  and  tried  and  hanged  him 
straightway. 

Population.  —  Lord  Oromer,  in  his  annual 
report,  1904,  estimated  the  population  of  the 
Sudan,  within  the  British-Egyptian  Condomini- 
um, at  no  more  than  1,870,000.  to  which  number 
it  had  been  reduced  by  war  and  disease  from 
former  estimates  of  8,525,000,  prior  to  the  Mahdi 
domination. 

See,  also,  Algiers,  Congo,  Egypt,  Morocco, 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  etc. 

AGLIPAY,  Padre  Gregorio:  His  secession 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. See  (in  this  vol.)  Philippine  Islands  : 
A.  D.  1902. 

AGRAM  TRIALS,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Austria-Hungary  :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

AGRARIAN  INTEREST,  in  Germany: 
Its  triumph  in  1909.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  1908-1909. 

AGRARIAN  LAW,  The  Russian.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1909  (April). 

AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS  IN  RUSSIA. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  I).  1905. 

AGRICULTURE  :  Cooperative  and  other 
unions  among  farmers.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Labor  Organization:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1902-1909 ;  and  Labor  Remuneration  :  Coop- 
erative Organization. 

Dry  Farming.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  AND 
Invention  :  Agriculture. 
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Germany :  Decrease  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation.    See  Germ.vxt:  A.  D.  1907. 

Increasing  cooperative  organization  in 
Great  Britain.  See  Labor  Remuneration  : 
Cooperative  Organizatiox. 

International  Institute  :  Its  origin  and  pur- 
pose. —  Created  under  the  auspices  of  the 
King  of  Italy.  —  Forty  nations  associated  in 
its  membership.  —  Its  seat  near  Rome.  —  The 
idea  of  an  international  organization  for  system- 
atizing the  agricultural  production  of  the  world 
and  regulating  the  markets  of  food  products,  b}' 
constant  and  authentic  knowledge  of  crops  and 
conditions,  was  conceived  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
David  Lubin,  of  California.  It  was  first  expressed 
by  him  publicly  at  Budapest  in  1896,  but  was  the 
growth  of  thirteen  years  of  thought  preceding 
that  date.  As  the  result  of  Mr.  Lubin's  efforts 
to  interest  governments  and  peoples  in  the  pro- 
ject, King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  of  Italy,  became 
its  hearty  patron  in  1903,  and  took  the  initiative 
step  toward  effecting  an  organization  as  wide  as 
the  civilized  world,  by  inviting  all  nations  to  take 
part  in  a  convention  of  delegates  for  the  purpose, 
at  lit)m(i,  in  May,  1905.  The  invitation,  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1905,  was  in  these  words:  "By 
order  of  my  government,  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form your  excellency  that  His  Majesty  the  King, 
my  august  sovereign,  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
the  formation  of  an  international  institute  of 
agriculture  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  great  agricultural  societies  of  the  various 
countries  and  of  delegates  from  the  .several  gov- 
ernments. This  institute,  being  devoid  of  any 
political  intent,  should  tend  to  bring  about  a 
community  of  interests  among  agriculturists 
and  to  protect  these  interests  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  It  will  study  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  different  countries,  periodically  indicating 
the  supply  and  the  quality  of  products  with  ac- 
curacy and  care,  so  as  U)  proportion  prfxluction 
to  demand,  increase  and  di.stribute  the  various 
crops  according  to  the  rate  of  consumption,  ren- 
der the  conimerre  of  agricultural  products  less 
costly  and  more  expeditioin,  and  suitably  deter- 
mine the  pricr-s  tliereof.  Acting  in  unis<^)n  with 
the  various  national  bureau.s  already  cxistinjj,  it 
will  furni.sh  Jirxurate  information  on  conditions 
regarding  agricultural  lalx)r  in  various  localities, 
and  will  regulatf-  and  rljrect  the  f;iirr(;nts  of  emi- 
gration. If  will  favor  the  institution  of  agricul- 
tural <xcl);  i  labor  bureaus.  It  will  pro- 
tect iKjth  i>  -v  and  consiiiners  against  the 
exceHH'H  of  transportation  and  forcHfallingsyndi 
cates,  k«;f  ping  a  wat<;h  on  inidillcrrien,  pointing 
out  their  abiisf;s.  and  acquainting  the  public  wifli 
the  true  conditions  ot  the  market.  It  will  foster 
agreements  for  Cf»tninon  defense  against  th»!  dis- 
e»i.<vs  of  pliirits  aii'l  <  k,  against  which  in- 
di  viilual  d'f'iiv  i-i  lual.  It  will  li<"l[>  to 
•levelofi  rural  f:o<lp(;raiioii,  agricultural  inHiimnce, 
and  ii  'r;iri;iii  credit.  It  will  .study  and  propose 
mi  '  general  intercHt.  preparing  interna 
lif<ii..i  ..  i><rnents  for  the  lieneflt  of  agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  claMf-H. 

"  Carrying  out  the  ititention  of  IFIh  MaJ<Hfy,  the 
Italian  fSoviriKnent  ii[ifx-nU  to  all  frii-ndly  na 
tio:  '.f  whi'  I  'o  have  itH  own  rep 

re<v  i  in  the  i  .    a|ipointe«i  to  act  as 

the  exponents  fjf  their  rem()ectlve  govemnicntM, 
anorgHMM  of  ffiutual  rejatlonii,  and  ns  mediuinHol' 


reciprocal  influence  and  information.  It  accord- 
ingly now  invites  them  to  participate  through 
their  delegates  in  the  first  convention,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Rome  next  May  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  rules  for  the  new  institute. 

•♦The  King's  Government  trusts  that  the 
United  States  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
enterprise,  the  first  inspiration  of  which  is  due  to 
an  American  citizen,  and  that,  accepting  the  in- 
vitation to  the  conference  at  Rome,  it  will  send 
thither  a  delegation  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance as  the  foremost  agricultural  nation  in 
the  world." 

Gratifying  responses  to  the  invitation  were 
made  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  governments  ad- 
dressed, and  the  Conference  at  Rome  was  held 
at  the  appointed  time.  It  concluded  its  sessions 
on  the  Tth  of  June  by  attaching  the  signatures  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Powers  represented  to  a  final 
Act,  which  embodies  the  resolutions  on  which 
they  had  agreed.  This  Act  of  organization  was 
as  follows: 

"Article  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  per- 
manent international  institute  of  agriculture, 
having  its  seat  at  Rome. 

"Article  2.  The  international  institute  of 
agriculture  is  to  be  a  government  institution,  in 
which  each  adhering  power  shall  be  represented 
by  delegates  of  its  choice.  The  institute  shall 
be  composed  of  a  general  assembly  and  a  per- 
manent committee,  the  composition  and  duties 
of  which  are  defined  in  the  ensuing  articles. 

"  Article  3.  The  general  assembly  of  the  in- 
stitute shall  be  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  adhering  governments.  Each  nation, 
whatever  be  the  number  of  itsdelegates,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  in  the  assembly 
which  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  group 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  in  article  10. 

"Article  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  elect 
for  each  session  from  among  its  members  a  presi- 
dent and  two  vice  presidents.  The  sessions  shall 
take  place  on  dates  fixed  by  the  last  general  as- 
sembly and  according  to  a  programme  proposed 
by  the  permanent  committee  and  adopted  by  the 
adhering  governments. 

"  Article  5.  The  general  a.ssembly  shall  ex- 
ercise .supreme  control  over  the  international 
institute  of  agriculture.  It  shall  approve  the 
projects  prepared  by  the  permanent  committee 
regarding  the  organization  and  internal  workings 
of  tiie  institute.  It  shull  ti.v  tiie  total  amount  of 
expenditures  and  audit  atid  approve  the  accounts. 
It  shall  submit  to  the;  approval  of  the  adhering 
governments  moditlcations  of  any  nature  involv- 
ing an  increasir  in  expenditure  or  an  enlargement 
of  the  functions  of  the  institute.  It  .sliall  set  the 
date  for  holding  the  sessions.  It  shall  prepare 
its  regiilHtions.  The  presence  at  the  general  as- 
s<-mblieH  of  deleujites  repri'sent iiig  two-tliirds  of 
tiio  adhering  nations  shall  be  reipiired  in  order  to 
render  the  riciibcrations  valid. 

"  AitTt(  i.i;  6.  The  executive  power  of  the  in 
Htitutn  la  intrusted  to  the  permanent  committ(!n, 
which,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  tho 
general  ass<inblv,  shall  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  latter  aiul  prepare  propositions  to  submit 
to  it. 

"  .AitTici.K  7.  The  pirinanenf  committer?  shiill 
be  r-(>rn[»ose(|  (»f  iiienilxrs  ih'signaled  Ity  IIk;  ri-- 
wijective  govermnentH.  lOach  adhering  luitlou 
nhall  be  rep  rew  tiled  in  the  permaiuiit  (•ommitt<:o 
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by  one  member.  However,  tbe  representation  of 
one  nation  may  be  intrusted  to  a  delegate  of  an- 
other adhering  nation,  provided  that  the  actual 
numberof  members  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen. 
The  conditions  of  voting  in  the  permanent  com- 
mittee .shall  be  the  same  as  those  indicated  in 
article  3  for  the  general  assemblies. 

"  AnricLE  8.  The  permanent  committee  shall 
elect  from  among  its  members  for  a  period  of 
three  years  a  president  and  a  vice-president,  who 
may  be  reelected.  It  shall  prepare  its  internal 
regulations,  vote  the  budget  of  the  institute 
within  the  limits  of  the  funds  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal by  the  general  assembly,  and  appoint  and 
remove  the  oflicials  and  employees  of  its  office. 
The  general  secretarj^  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee shall  act  as  secretary'  of  the  assembly. 

"Article  9.  The  institute,  confiaing  its  oper- 
ations within  an  international  sphere,  shall  — 

(a)  Collect,  study,  and  publish  as  promptly  as 
possible  statistical,  technical,  or  economic  in- 
formation concerning  farming,  both  vegetable 
and  animal  products,  the  commerce  in  agricul- 
tural products,  and  the  prices  prevailing  in  the 
various  markets ; 

(b)  Communicate  to  parties  interested,  also  as 
promptly  as  possible,  all  the  information  just  re- 
ferred to ; 

(c)  Indicate  the  wages  paid  for  farm  work  ; 

(d)  Make  known  the  new  diseases  of  vege- 
tables which  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  showing  the  territories  infected,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  the  remedies 
which  are  effective  in  combating  tliem  ; 

(e)  Study  questions  concerning  agricultural 
cooperation,  insurance,  and  credit  in  all  their  as- 
pects ;  collect  and  publish  information  which 
might  be  useful  in  the  various  countries  in  the 
organization  of  works  connected  with  agricul 
tural  cooperation,  insurance,  and  credit; 

(f )  Submit  to  the  approval  of  the  governments, 
if  there  is  occasion  for  it,  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common  interests  of  farmers  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  after 
having  utilized  all  the  necessary  sources  of  in- 
formation, such  as  the  wishes  expressed  by  in- 
ternational or  other  agricultural  congresses  or 
congresses  of  sciences  applied  to  agriculture, 
agricultural  societies,  academies,  learned  bodies, 
etc. 

All  questions  concerning  the  economic  inter- 
ests, the  legislation,  and  the  administration  of 
a  particular  nation  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
consideration  of  the  institute. 

"Article  10.  The  nations  adhering  to  the  in- 
stitute shall  be  classed  in  five  groups,  according 
to  the  place  which  each  of  them  thinks  it  ought 
to  occupy.  The  number  of  votes  which  each 
nation  shall  have  and  the  number  of  units  of  as- 
sessment shall  be  established  according  to  the 
following  gradations: 

Groups  of  Knmhers  t'nits  of 

nations.  of  votes  assetsment. 

1 5  16 

11 4  8 

III 3  4 

IV 2  2 

V 1  1 

In  any  event  the  contribution  due  per  unit  of 
assessment  shall  never  exceed  a  maximum  of 
2,500  francs.  As  a  temporary  provision  the  as- 
sessment for  the  first  two  years  shall  not  exceed 
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l,.')00  francs  per  unit.  Colonies  may,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  nations  to  whicli  they  belong,  be 
admitted  to  form  part  of  the  institute  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  independent  nations. 

"  Article  11.  The  present  convention  shall 
beratifiedand  the  ratifications. shall  be  exchanged 
as  soon  as  possible  by  depositing  them  with  the 
Italian  Government." 

In  communicating  this  Act  of  the  Conference 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Ital- 
ian Ambassador  at  Washington  wrote  August 
9,  190.J:  "The  final  act  of  the  conference  was 
signed  by  the  delegates  under  reservation  of  the 
approval  of  their  respective  governments,  nor 
could  it  be  otherwise.  After  this  approval  the 
convention,  which  constitutes  the  essential  part 
of  the  act,  shall,  if  approved  (as  the  King's  Gov- 
ernment does  not  doubt  it  will  be),  assume  the 
character  of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tions which  shall  have  adliered  to  it  through  the 
signature  of  plenipotentiaries  appointed  for  the 
purpose." 

On  Jlarch  27,  1906,  he  was  able  to  announce 
that  "the  States  which  were  represented  at  the 
Conference  of  last  year  at  Rome  .  .  .  have  now 
all  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries the  Convention  drafted  at  that  Confer- 
ence." As  appears  from  a  copy  transmitted,  the 
Convention  had  been  signed  by  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  forty  nations,  including  twelve  American 
republics  besides  the  United  States.  To  this 
gratifying  announcement  the  Ambassador  from 
Italy  added  the  following: 

"  HisJMajesty  the  King  at  the  council  of  Janu- 
ary 28  last  signed  a  decree,  a  few  copies  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  by  which  a  royal 
commission  is  established,  and  whose  preciseduty 
is  to  carry  into  effect,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  oper- 
ative, the  convention  which  will  soon  be  referred 
to  the  several  contracting  governments  for  rati- 
fication." 

At  the  second  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
at  Rome,  Dec.  12,  1909,  more  than  100  foreign 
delegates  were  present. 

"His  Majesty  the  King,  desiring  again  to 
prove  how  much  he  has  at  heart  the  contem- 
plated international  institute,  has  ordered  that 
the  net  income  of  the  royal  domains  of  Tombelo 
and  Coltano,  amounting  yearly  to  300,000  lire, 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  above-mentioned 
royal  commission  from  the  1st  of  July  next  until 
the  day  when,  the  international  institute  of  agri- 
culture being  legally  constituted,  the  administra- 
tion and  usufruct  of  the  said  domains  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  announcement  made  to  the 
international  conference  at  its  session  of  June  6, 
1905,  be  transferred  to  the  institute  itself. 

"In  obedience  to  His  Majesty's  interest,  the 
royal  commission  has  decided  to  apply  the  sum 
graciously  placed  at  itsdispo.sal  for  the  aforesaid 
period  to  the  construction  of  a  palace,  where  the 
international  institute  will  have  its  headquarters, 
and  which  will  therefore  be  solely  due  to  the 
munificence  of  the  sovereign.  The  new  building 
that  is  to  stand  on  the  village  Umberto  I. ,  near 
the  Porta  Pinciana,  and  will  cover  10,000  square 
meters  of  public  property,  will,  it  is  fully  ex- 
pected, be  completed  about  the  end  of  next  j^ear, 
which  is  the  time  when  the  permanent  commit- 
tee of  the  institute  will  likely  be  convened  at 
Rome.  This  munificent  act  of  His  Majesty  the 
King,  whereby  the  erection  of  quarters  worthy 
of  the  international  institute    of  agriculture  is 
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provided  for,  thus  begins  the  execution  of  the 
convention  of  June  7,  1905." 

Transmitting  to  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Rome  the  President's  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion, on  the  11th  of  July,  1906,  Secretarj-  Root 
made  known  that  Congress  had  appropriated 
$4800  as  the  quota  of  the  United  States  to  the 
support  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  and  $8000  for  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  grand  assembly  of  the  Institute, 
and  for  the  salary  of  one  member  of  the  perma- 
nent committee  :  and  to  this  he  added:  "  lu  pur- 
suance of  the  authority  thus  conferred,  Mr.  David 
Lubin,  of  Sacramento,  California,  has  been 
selected  to  represent  this  Government  on  the 
permanent  committee,  it  being  understood  that 
he  is  willing  to  serve  without  salary."  —  Papers 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  190.J  an'I  1906 

AGUINALDO  Y  FAMY,  Emilio.  See  (in 
this  vol.;  PiirLi"i'iNK  Islands;  A.  D.  1901. 

AHMED  RIZA.  See  (in  this  vol.;  Tlrkey: 
A.  D.  1909  rJ.\N.-MAy). 

ALASKA:  A.  D.  1903.  —  Settlement  ofthe 
boundary  question.  —  Dissatisfaction  in  Can- 
ada dissipated  by  better  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  —  'I'he  Al;i'-ka  boundary  (jui-slion  fsee  in 
Volume  VI.  of  this  work,  under  Alaska  Bound- 
ary Question)  was  brought  to  a  settlement  in 
1903  by  an  arrangement  which  submitted  it  lo  a 
Conimi.s.sion  of  six,  three  representing  the  United 
States  and  three  acting  for  Great  Britain  and 
Canada.  The  Amf  rican  Commissioners  were  the 
Hon.  Elihii  K'xit,  SffTftary  of  War,  and  .senators 
Henry  C.  Ixylge  and  George  Tunier,  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  State  of  Washington  respect- 
ively. The  Briti.sh  and  Canadian  members  were 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Entrland,  Lord  Alver- 
stone,  Sir  Louis  Jcttc,  of  Quebec,  and  A.  B. 
Aylcsworth,  of  Toronto.  Ontario.  Tiie  Com- 
mi&sion,  meeting  in  Ix>ndon.  arrived  at  its  de- 
d.'jion  in  C)ctol)er,  signinL'.  on  the  20th,  an  agree- 
ment on  all  the  questions  submitted.  "  liy  this 
award,"  said  I'nsident  RfK)s<.'veIt.  in  Ids  siibs*;- 
quent  Message  to  (Congress,  "  tlie  right  of  the 
United  Stau-s  t^)  the  contrr)!  of  a  continuous 
strip  or  border  of  the  mainlanri  siiore,  skirting 
all  the  tide  water  inlets  and  sinuosities  of  the 
coast,  is  rr)nfirmed  ;  the  entranee  to  I'ortland 
Canal  ^conrerning  which  legitimate  doubt  ap 
peared;  Ih  definerl  an  passing  by  Tongass  Inlet 
and  to  the  northwrstward  of  Wales  and  I'earse 
itlands;  a  line  is  drawn  from  tlio  head  of  Port- 
land Canal  in  tlie  fifty  sixth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude :  and  the  interior  bf)rder  line  of  the  Htrip  is 
fix'd  i»y  lines  f  oniieetjug  eertjiin  mountain  sum- 
Miit  ^  h  itig  Itet  ween  Portland  Canal  and  .Mount 
St.  Kli^iR  and  rutmitig  along  the  erest  of  the  divide 
«''paratirigtlie  (f»iHt  kIoih;  from  the  iidaiid  water 
nhed,  at  the  only  part  of  the  frontier  where  the 
't-iinage  ridge  aiiproaeheH  the  <-f»iiHt  within  the 
'I  ■  inee  of  t/:n  marine  leugncH  Hlf[)ulated  liy  the 
'  ri-uii-  width  of  the  Hlri|i  around 
I  Critml  and  its  branelieH.  While 
ti.'  iMie  nM,  trii' ed  follows  the  |)roviHiiinal  deniar- 
'.I'i'in  of  1H7H  fit  the  rrossing  of  llir-  Stikine 
|{iv»r.  and  that  of  1H99  at  the  Hummitd  of  the 
White  and  Cliilkr^it  pasws,  it  ninsMiiieh  farther 
Inlind  from  the  Klehine  tlinn  the  tempoiary  lino 
'  '  ■'  '  ■  :  nioiluii  rirertfli,  aiifl  |e«ivi-H  the  entire 
I  i't.  of  the  J'fireiipine  River  and  (Sla 
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States.  The  result  is  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
It  is  of  great  material  advantage  to  our  people 
in  the  Far  Northwest.  It  has  removed  from  the 
field  of  discussion  and  possible  danger  a  question 
liable  to  become  more  acutely  accentuated  with 
each  passing  year.  Finally  it  has  furnished  a 
signal  proof  of  the  fairness  and  good  will  with 
which  two  friendly  nations  can  approach  and 
determine  issues  involving  national  sovereignty, 
and  by  their  nature  incapable  of  submission  to 
a  third  power  for  adjudication."  —  Message  of 
Preudent  Roosevelt,  Dec.  7,  1903. 

In  Canada  the  feeling  was  very  different  from 
that  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt.  There, 
the  dissatisfaction  was  intense.  The  two  Cana- 
dian Commis.sioners  had  opposed  the  award, 
while  Lord  Alverstone  cast  his  vote  with  the  three 
Americans,  which  provoked  the  accusation  that 
his  decision  had  been  given,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  British  Government,  not  judicially,  but  dip- 
lomatically, for  the  pleasing  ofthe  United  States, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  Canadian  interests  and  rights. 
The  groundlessness  of  such  defamatory  suspi- 
cions became  plain  when  Lord  Alverstone  made 
public  the  reasons  for  his  vote.  A  recent  histo- 
rian of  Canada  ends  his  account  of  the  matter 
with  the  following  remarks: 

"  In  vain  did  students  and  experts  declare  that 
they  had  felt  before  the  tribiuud  met  that  Canada 
had,  in  very  many  respects,  a  weak  case.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  some  of  the  Canadian  surveys 
gave  the  line  as  the  Americans  claimed  it,  that 
Americans  had  by  long  occupation  got  a  hold 
upon  and  a  right  of  possession  to  various  ports 
and  sections,  and  that  against  this  occupancy 
there  had  been  no  British  protest  whatever. 
Finally  one  distinguished  citi/en  reminded  the 
Canadians  that  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  select 
one  man  as  sole  arbitrator  they  would  have  been 
glad  toaccept  Lord  Alverstone.  Lord  Alverstone 
was  really  the  one  tirbilrator  and  judge.  Had 
he  decided  tigainst  the  Americans,  the  case 
wotiM  have  been  <lea<llocked  for  years.  In  time 
Canadians  came  to  ii  more  sober  tmd  reasonable 
attitude  on  the  subject.  They  came  to  .see  that 
Lord  .Alverstone  coidd  not  have  been  prejudiced 
and  that  his  decision  was  really  the  only  one  that 
Was  fair  ami  uiibiiised  Some  ctitne  also  to  see 
that  the  Atniriean  ease  was  niiich  the  stronger, 
and  tli.il  in  thisliirht  the  decision  was  a  just  one. 
But  they  were  not  and  are  not  ready  (o  believe 
that  t  he  whole  seheriKr  was  any  thill  iT  but  one  con 
trived  at  Washington  to  get  thi'  contest  settled 
to  the  advantage  of  tlir;  Americans."  —  F.  B. 
Tracy,  Tfrrfiitehnnf  llinton/  of  Cnnndn,  r.  3,  /). 
KU'l  I \fnn„il/<in  Co.,  A.    )'.".  190H). 

A  full  aeeount  of  tlie  arbitration  with  the  cor- 
resi)ondenee  preceding  it,  luid  the  o|)inioiis  writ 
ten  by  the  !iri)ilralors  Heverally,  is  given   in  the 
British    I'arlianientarv  "  Papers  by  Coininand   ' 
(i:niU-d  States.  No.  l",  1904),  Cd.  1K77. 

A.  D.  1906.  Convention  to  provide  for  final 
establishment  of  the  boundary  line.  -  i'inal 
[iroeecrJingH  for  eslalilisliing  llie  boiiinlaty  line  of 
Alaska  were  pniviih'd  for  in  a  ('onvenlion  be 
tween  the  I'nited  Slatesand  (ireut  Ihilain,  signed 
April  21.  1906.  The  need  atiil  ol»j<(l  of  the  Con- 
vention were  Hf;t  forth  in  its  preand)leas  follows: 

"  Wlll'.HK.AH  by  a  treaty  between  the  Utiited 
Slalen  of  Atnerica  and  His  Majesty  the  Kni|ti'ror 
of  nil  the  Riissias,  for  the  ceHsirjn  of  th<'  Russian 
poMHessionH  in  North  America  to  the  IJniled 
HtatTH.  concluded  March  30,  1H67,  the  most  north- 
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eriy  part  of  the  bouudary  line  between  tlie  said 
Kussian  possessious  and  those  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  as  established  by  the  prior  convention 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  of  February 
f  J.,  1825,  is  detined  as  following  the  141st  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  beginning 
at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  said  141st  de- 
gree of  west  longitude  with  a  certain  line  drawn 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  thence  continuing 
from  the  said  point  of  intersection,  upon  the  said 
meridian  of  the  141st  degree  in  its  prolongation 
as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean  , 

"And  whereas,  the  location  of  said  meridian 
of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  between 
the  terminal  points  thereof  defined  in  said  treaty 
is  dependent  upon  the  scientific  ascertainment 
of  convenient  points  along  the  said  meridian  and 
the  survey  of  the  country  intermediate  between 
such  points,  involving  no  question  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  aforesaid  treaties  but  merely  the 
determination  of  such  points  and  their  connect- 
ing lines  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  observation 
and  survey  conducted  by  competent  astronomers, 
engineers  and  surveyors : 

' '  And  whereas  such  determination  has  not  hith- 
erto been  made  by  a  joint  survey  as  is  requisite  in 
order  to  give  complete  effect  to  said  treaties." 


To  make  such  determination  it  was  agreed  that 
each  Government  should  "appoint one  Commis- 
sioner, with  whom  may  be  associated  such  sur- 
veyors, astronomers  and  other  assistants  as  each 
Government  may  elect." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Election  of  a  delegate  to 
Congress.  —  An  Act  to  authorize  the  election 
of  a  Delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  was  approved  by  the  President  May  7, 
1906. 

ALASKA  COAL  FIELDS.  See  (in  this  vol.) 

CONSKRVATION       OF       NaTUR.\L        RESOURCES  : 

United  States. 

ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSI- 
TION. See  (in  this  vol.)  Seattle:  A.  D. 
1909. 

ALBANIA:  A.  D.  1904.— Hostility  to  the 
Murzsteg  programme.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tur- 
key :  A.  D.  1903-1904. 

ALBERT,  King  of  Belgium.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Belgium:  A.  D.  1909  (Dec). 

ALBERT,  Marcellin  :  Leader  of  the  wine- 
growers revolt  in  France.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
France:  A.  D.  1907  (May-July). 

ALBERTA:  Organized  as  a  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Canada;  A.  D.  1905. 
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Austria :  A.  D.  1903. —  Resolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  against  alcoholic  drinks. — At  a  con- 
vention of  the  Social  Democracy  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  held  at  Vienna,  in  November,  1903,  Dr. 
Richard  Frohlich  read  an  elaborate  report  against 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  concluding  with 
an  earnest  appeal,  in  these  words;  "We  want  to 
create  a  new  social  order:  to  give  the  world  a  new 
face  !  To  lay  the  foundations  for  the  new  society  is 
the  task  of  political  and  industrial  organization  — 
and  there  is  no  greater  deterrent  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  task  than  alcohol.  In  building  the  new 
mansion  of  the  future  we  think  also  of  the  men 
who  are  to  dwell  in  it.  Does  it  not  bring  a  blush  of 
shame  to  our  cheeks  merely  to  imagine  that  the 
men  of  the  future  society  will  be  contented  be- 
cause they  are  intoxicated  !  Contentment  in  that 
new  order  will  arise  from  a  sound  brain  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  rational  desires  which  proceed 
from  it.  We  have  enough  retarding  forces  to  con- 
tend with  in  our  struggle  for  this  ideal  of  the 
future  generation.  One  such  force  we  are  able 
to-day  to  overcome  if  we  will.  That  is  alcoholism, 
the  last  refuge  of  phillstinism  and  stupid  con- 
servatism. If  we  really  want  the  new  world,  we 
must  provide  the  new  men  to  make  it.  The  pro- 
gram of  total  abstinence  does  not  set  new  ideals 
for  us,  but  it  gives  us  a  new  weapon,  sharp  and 
effective  for  the  conquest  of  our  old  ideals.  The 
responsibility  is  upon  us  to  use  this  weapon.  Let 
us  do  it !  " 

In  response,  the  Convention  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"  The  convention  of  the  party  recognizes  in 
alcohol  a  serious  detriment  to  the  physical  and 
mental  power  of  the  working  man,  and  a  great 
hindrance  to  all  efforts  of  organization  in  the 
social  democracy.  Every  means  should  be  em- 
plo}'ed  to  remove  the  evils  which  have  come 
from  it. 


"The  first  aim  in  this  struggle  must  be  the 
economic  betterment  of  the  proletariat.  And  that 
must  be  accomplished  by  a  clear  teaching  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  com- 
mon toleration  of  drinking. 

"The  convention  of  the  party,  therefore,  re- 
commends that  all  the  party  groups  and  brother- 
hoods lend  their  support  to  the  crusade  against 
alcohol,  and  declares  that  the  first  step  in  this  di- 
rection must  be  the  abolishment  of  compulsory 
drinking  in  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Members  of  the  party  who  are  converted 
to  total  abstinence  are  recommended  to  form 
total  abstinence  clubs,  to  continue  the  propa- 
ganda and  to  see  to  it  that  their  members  are  true 
to  the  political  and  economic  duties  of  the  party 
organization." 

Canada:  A.  D.  1906-1908.  —  The  Canada 
Temperance  Act.  —  Under  what  was  known 
as  the  Scott  Act,  of  1878,  the  privilege  of  local 
option  had  been  given  to  counties  and  cities  in 
Canada,  and  had  been  brought  into  exercise  by 
nine  cities  and  seventy-three  counties,  which 
prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within 
their  limits ;  but  in  most  of  these  the  supporters 
of  the  law  were  gradually  overcome  and  the  pro- 
hibition removed.  In  all  the  provinces  except 
Quebec,  a  referendum  vote  taken  in  1898  showed 
majorities  in  favor  of  a  Dominion  Prohibition 
Law  ;  but  the  vote  cast  was  so  light  and  the  ad- 
verse majorities  in  cities  was  so  large  that  the 
government  did  not  feel  warranted  in  bringing 
forward  a  Bill.  In  1906,  however,  the  demand 
for  local  option  in  the  matter  of  permitting  al- 
coholic liquors  to  be  sold  had  become  strong 
enough  to  extort  from  Parliament  the  desired 
legislation.  As  amended  in  1908,  Part  II.  of  this 
Canada  Temperance  Act  (Part  I.  having  pre- 
scribed the  proceedings  for  bringing  Part  II.  into 
force)  provides  that  "  from  the  day  on  which  this 
Part  comes  into  force  and  takes  effect  in  any 
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county  or  city,  and  for  so  long  thereafter  as,  and 
while  the  same  continues  or  is  in  force  therein, 
no  person  shall,  except  as  in  this  Part  specially 
provided, by  himself.his  clerk.servant  or  agent, — 
(a)  expose  or  keep  for  sale,  within  such  county 
or  city,  any  intoxicating  liquor ;  or,  (6)  directly 
or  indirectly  on  any  pretense  or  upon  any  device, 
within  any  such  county  or  city,  sell  or  barter,  or, 
in  consideration  of  the  purchase  of  any  other 
property,  give  to  any  other  person  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor;  or,  (c)  send,  ship,  bring  or  carry 
or  cause  to  be  sent,  shipped,  brought,  or  carried 
to  or  into  any  such  county  or  city,  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor;  or,  {d)  deliver  to  any  consignee  or 
other  person,  or  store,  warehouse,  or  keep  for 
delivery,  any  intoxicating  liquor  so  sent,  shipped, 
brought  or  carried."  But  these  last  two  subsec- 
tions are  not  to  "apply  to  any  intoxicating  liquor 
sent,  shipped,  brought  or  carried  to  any  person 
or  persons  for  his  or  their  personal  or  family  use, 
except  it  be  so  sent,  shipped,  brought  or  carried 
to  be  paid  for  in  such  county  or  city  to  the  person 
delivering  the  same,  his  clerk,  s<.'rvant,  or  agent, 
or  his  master  or  principal,  if  the  person  deliver- 
ing it  is  himself  a  s^^'rvant  or  agent." 

To  bring  Part  H.  of  the  Act  iuto  force  in  any 
county  or  city,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  electors  therein  must  petition 
the  Governor  in  Council  for  a  poll  of  votes  on 
the  question,  and  when  the  vote  is  taken  there 
must  be  an  affirmative  majority;  failing  which 
no  similar  petition  can  be  put  to  vote  in  the  same 
community  for  tbne  years. 

On  the  M  of  May,  1909,  the  following  an- 
nouncement of  tlie  operation  of  the  law  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  was  made:  "May  Day,  1909. 
will  long  \>e  remembered  by  the  advocates  of 
local  option  in  Ontiirio.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
two  bars  pas.sed  out  of  existence  yesterday,  and 
of  the  8^J7  municipalities  in  the  province  334  are 
now  without  a  single  license  in  forcf.  The 
Toronto  commissioners  have  cut  off  40  licenses, 
leaving  only  110  in  a  city  of  nearly  400,000 
people  " 

Casual  occurrences  of  saloon  suppression, 
shelving  what  goes  with  it.  —  (^omiiiunilicH  in 
which  the  liquor  trallir  is  ordinarily  favorfd  are 
SfmietinicH  compelled  by  exi}r'''icics  of  cirrum 
stance  tosupprf;ss  it  t/,'mi)orarily,  and  are  forcr-d 
then  to  w-e  how  iniifh  of  crirn'-und  disorihr  goes 
with  it.  During  the  weeks  in  whicii  military 
authority  clear'd  saloons  from  Han  Francisco, 
after  the  calamity  of  190fl,  every  observer  ma<iu 
not*!  of  the  conspicuouH  freeffom  of  the  city 
"from  all  kinds  of  violenee  and  friine,"  though 
the  whoif!  organization  of  life  was  upsfrt.  Oni; 
trustworthy  journal  reported  conditions  si.x 
months  aft4r  the  ealamity  as  follows:  "During 
the  two  monthH  and  a  half  after  A|)ril  \H  Han 
Kranclw;o  was  [irolmhly  the  most  orderly  large 
city  In  the  I'nitfd  Htates.  Violence  anrl  crime 
were  praerir;iilly  unknown.  During  that  time  tlie 
(Wil'Kins  and  liquor  stores  of  the  city  were  r-losed 
tit'lit.  Aliout  tlie  mldrllc  of  July  the  saloons 
were  permitted  to  o[kti  again.  This  action  of 
the  eitv  govf;rnm»nl  was  accompanied  by  tlie«-x- 
WrriJilfon  on  the  part  of  many  citi/cnsof  anout- 
nreak  of  violence  and  iWwiTiU'T.  ('lergymen,  and 
it  li  <mM  even  the  i)oliee,  lid  vised  men  nnr!  women 
t/»  carrv  firearms  tor  their  own  protection.  F'or 
'  three  months  Hati   Francisco  hiis  been 

i  hder  a  rei(/n  of  t<Tror.     In  el^^hty  davH 

ftighty-threc    miinlerH,    roblx-rleH,    and    asHaiiftH 


were  registered  on  the  police  records.  A  despatch 
toRidgway's,  the  new  weekly  periodical,  reports 
the  sale  in  San  Francisco  during  one  week  in 
October  of  over  sis  thousand  revolvers." 

When  Stockholm,  in  the  summer  of  1909,  was 
undergoing  the  trials  of  the  great  general  strike, 
and  by  general  consent  of  all  concerned  the  sale 
of  liquors  was  stopped,  the  same  report  went 
out,  that  magistrates  and  police  had  little  to  do. 
And  that  is  the  standing  account  of  things  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  about  which  an  English 
visitor,  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Avrote  in  April,  1909: 

■ '  The  whole  of  the  canal  zone  (ten  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  canal  banks)  is  '  teetotal,'  except 
in  the  actual  towns  of  Panama  and  Colon.  No 
alcohol  is  sold  by  the  Canal  Commission  at  its 
hotels  or  boarding-houses.  And  the  general  re- 
sult of  th3se  stern  measures  —  the  improvement 
in  health  and  the  absence  of  crime  —  amply  jus- 
tifies this  anti-alcohol  policj'.  .  .  .  There  is  sin- 
gularly little  serious  crime  throughout  the  canal 
zone.  One  has  the  sensation  of  being  perfectly 
safe  anywhere  at  any  time  of  day  or  night. 
Petty  dishonesty  among  the  lower  classes  is 
common,  especially  at  the  railway  stations,  where 
one  is  liable  to  lose  small  articles  of  baggage  if 
they  are  left  unguarded.  Panama  in  this  respect 
is  worse  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Isthmus, 
new  or  old.  But  there  is  no  open  shock  to  any- 
one's prejudices  or  sentiments  in  the  way  of 
flagrant  immorality  (as  at  New  Orleans,  for  ex- 
ample)." 

So  easily  can  communities  solve  half,  at  least, 
of  their  most  troublesome  problems,  and  cure 
half,  at  least,  of  their  worst  social  maladies,  if 
they  will  ! 

England:  A.  D.  1902.  —  Passage  of  an 
amended  licensing  law.  —  A  moderate  re- 
form. —  A  Licensing  Bill,  moderately  in  the  in- 
terest of  tetnperance  reform,  was  di.scusscd  and 
pjissed  in  Parliament  during  the  summer  of  1902. 
It  mad(.'  publicans  nujn!  strictly  responsible  for 
drunkenn(?3sincurretl  on  their  premises;  strength- 
ened the  prohibition  of  licpior  selling  to  habitual 
drunkards;  improved  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  public  drimkeiniess;  subjected  licenses  to 
tradesmen  for  the  sjile  of  li(|Uors  olT  their  prem- 
is<'S  to  the  un(|ualilied  discretion  of  justices,  and 
facilitated  the  sepiiration  of  hushands  and  wives 
from  a  drunken  ni.itc 

A,  D.  1904.  —  Passing  of  a  new  Licensing 
Bill,  providing  compensation  for  the  with- 
drawal of  licenses  on  grounds  of  public 
policy. — An  agitation  in  (iicut  Hrilain  which 
almost  cipiallcd  for  u  lime  tlnit  produced  in  (he 
siime  period  liy  Mr.  (hambcrhiin's  (!iTn])aign 
for  a  prefercniiiil  liirilT  was  stirred  up  l)y  a  new 
Lic«-nsing  Hill,  introduced  as  a  (iovcrnment 
measure  on  the  20th  of  April,  1904.  The  bill 
provided  for  conipensalion  to  be  made,  at  the 
ex[)ense  of  the  liquor  trade,  for  the  taking  of  a 
license  away  from  any  i)ulilic  house,  on  groimds 
of  puliiic  policy,  no  maltcr  how  briclly  tin;  license 
had  been  held.  A  fund  for  the  compen.sutions 
was  to  hr-  raiH«;d  by  assessment  on  all  cngat,M'd 
in  the  trade.  Authority  to  refuse  the  renewal 
or  transfer  of  lIcctiscH  on  any  ground  other  than 
111  condmtt  or  character  was  withdrawn  from 
local  magls(rat«'H  and  e.xerciw-d  by  the  courts  of 
quarter  sessioim  ^coni posed  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  each  county)  otdy.  Wlieii  a  puhlic 
lioiiM!  was  thought  to  he  superlluous  liy  local 
magUtrateit  they  were    re(|uircd    to   report  the 
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cast'  to  quarter  sessions,  wliere  a  hearing  upon 
it  would  l)e  given.  If  the  Bench  of  quarter  ses- 
sions decided  to  extinguish  the  license,  it  must 
specify  tlie  grounds  of  its  decision  in  writ- 
ing, and  award  a  compensation,  based  on  the 
estimated  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
licensed  premises  and  the  value  of  the  same 
premises  without  a  license.  If  no  agreement  on 
this  basis  could  be  reached,  the  Inland  Revenue 
Commissioners  should  determine  the  sum. 

The  Bill  was  advocated  in  the  interest  of  tem- 
perance, as  being  calculated  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  pul)lic  houses,  and  to  raise  their  character. 
Mr.  Balfour  upheld  it  as  "  a  great  temperance 
measure."  It  should  be  the  aim  of  Government, 
he  argued,  to  "  encourage  respectable  persons  to 
keep  public  houses,  and  with  that  object  they 
should  make  the  trade  secure."  On  the  other 
side  it  was  opposed  with  exceeding  bitterness  as 
a  measure  that  had  the  backing  and  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  brewers  and  the  whole  li([Uor 
trade;  that  created  vested  interests  in  the  trade, 
rooting  it  to  a  new  depth;  that  tended  to  add 
value  to  the  low  class  of  public  houses,  and  ob- 
structed future  temperance  reform.  Repeated 
attempts  to  introduce  a  limit  of  years  after 
which  the  awarding  of  compensation  for  the 
withdrawal  of  license  would  cease  were  defeated, 
and  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  in  August,  sub- 
stantially as  it  came  into  Parliament  four  months 
before. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Drink  in  its  relation  to  crime. 
—  Testimony  of  judges. —  "The  following  is 
from  a  newspaper  report  of  a  speech  by  Judge 
Rcutoul,  delivered  in  the  Guildhall,  Cambridge, 
on  the  loth  of  October,  1907.  He  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  chief  criminal  courts  of 
this  country,  and  he  said  to  them  on  that  plat- 
form that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  came  to 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  England  came 
directly  through  drink.  The  late  Lord  Bramp- 
ton, formerly  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  perhaps  the 
greatest  criminal  judge  during  the  past  century, 
had  also  put  the  figures  at  90  per  cent.  Lord 
Coleridge,  speaking  at  one  Assizes,  said,  'Every 
single  case  in  ray  present  list  comes  from  the 
use  of  strong  drink.'  'If  it  were  not,'  said  his 
Honour,  '  for  alcohol,  three  fourths  of  our  crimi- 
nal courts  would  be  closed  in  this  countrj'  and 
closed  forever.'  "  —  H.  A.  Giles,  Opium  and  Alco- 
hol in  China  (Nineteenth  Century,  Dec,  1907). 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Passage  of  a  new  Licensing 
Bill  by  the  Commons  and  its  rejection  by 
the  Lords.  —  Nothing  contributed  more  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliamentary  elections  of  1905  than  the 
moral  repugnance  of  the  country  to  the  Licens- 
ing Bill  of  1904  (described  above);  and  the  Lib- 
eral Government  came  to  power  with  no  com- 
mission from  the  people  more  positive  than  was 
in  the  demand  for  an  amendment  of  that  law. 
In  1908  it  brought  into  Parliament  and  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  which 
answered  the  demand,  asserting  the  right  and 
the  need  and  the  power  in  Government  to  put 
limitations  on  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  without  treating 
them  as  vested  interests  under  a  sacred  guard. 
The  limitation,  in  fact,  was  made  definite  and 
mandatory  by  the  first  provision  of  the  Bill, 
which  declared:  "Licensing  justices  shall,  in 
accordance  with  this  Act,  reduce  the  number  of 
on-licenses  in  their  district  so  that  at  the  end  of 


a  period  of  fourteen  years  from  the  fifth  day 
of  April  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  the  number 
of  those  licenses  in  any  rural  pari.sh  or  urban 
area  in  their  district  shall  not  exceed  the  scale 
set  out  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act  as  ap- 
plied to  that  pari.sh  or  area  under  the  provisions 
of  that  schedule.  "  The  schedule  referred  to  was 
as  follows: 

Persons  per  acre. 

2  or  less 

Exceeding  2  but  not  exceeding  25 


25 

i  t 

( t 

50 

50 

<  1 

*• 

75 

75 

(4 

n 

100 

"       100 

I  t 

1 1 

200 

"      200 

Nnmberof 

on-Ucenses. 

1  to     400  persons  or 

part  of 

400 

1  "      500 

500 

1  "      600 

600 

1  "      700 

700 

1  "      800 

800 

1  "      900 

900 

1  "  1,000 

1,000 

The  Bill  provided  further  for  local  option  in 
the  matter  of  granting  new  licenses,  permitting 
a  majority  of  voters  in  any  licensing  district  to 
prohibit  further  grants ;  and  introduced  other 
changes  of  law  in  the  interest  of  temperance, 
but  not  going  to  any  extreme.  When  the  meas- 
ure went  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  suffered  there 
the  same  fate  that  had  been  meted  out  to  the 
Education  Bill  of  1906.  How  serious  an  issue 
between  the  Commons  and  the  Lords  was  raised 
by  that  occurrence  is  intimated  in  one  passage 
of  a  speech  made  by  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Asquith,  in  July,  1909.  He  was  reviewing 
some  of  the  significant  incidents  of  recent  politi- 
cal historj-,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Licensing 
Bill  there  was  more  feeling  in  his  remarks  than 
he  had  shown  before.  "That,"  he  said,  "was 
a  Bill,  as  you  know,  which  was  debated  for 
weeks  and  for  months  and  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  with  sustained  and  unexam- 
pled majorities.  When  it  reached  '  another 
place,'  what  was  its  fate  ?  It  was  rejected  with- 
out even  any  pretence  of  consideration  of  its 
details,  it  was  rejected  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
concerted party  resolution,  it  was  rejected  with 
every  circumstance  of  contumely  and  contempt. 
I  will  not  pause  to  dwell  upon,  certainly  not  to 
praise,  the  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Bill, 
which.  I  ma)- saj",  was  to  some  extent  my  own 
handiwork.  But  in  regard  to  its  rejection  I  will 
say  that  it  has  made  two  things  —  that  rejection 
and  the  circumstances  preceding,  following,  and 
attending  it  have  made  two  things  —  abundantly 
plain.  'The  first  is  that  it  has  ruined  the  pros- 
pects of  any  really  effective  temperance  reform 
on  anj'thihg  like  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Parliament. 
I  will  say  next  the  circumstances  of  that  rejec- 
tion have  brought  into  greater  prominence  than 
ever  before  the  fact  that  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem is  not.  or  at  least  that  it  can  be  made  not  to 
be.  the  embodiment,  but  the  caricature  of  a  re- 
presentative and  responsible  Government.  And 
the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  must  be  for  us  Liberals, 
at  any  rate,  as  I  described  it  at  the  time,  the 
dominant  issue  in  our  programme." 

The  requirement  of  the"\ct  of  1904  that  com- 
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pensation  should  be  paid  to  every  license -holder 
whose  liceuse  was  withdrawn  for  public  reasons, 
put  so  narrow  a  limit  on  the  reductions  made, 
that  the  138,611  licensed  houses  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1904  had  only  been  diminished  bj'  about 
3000  in  1908  ;  whereas  the  country  demanded  a 
great  cutting  down  of  the  excessive  number. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Provisions  of  The  Children 
Act  for  the  Protection  of  Children.  See  (in  this 
vol  J  Children',  uxdek  the  Law  :  as  Depend- 
ents, ifcc. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Taxation  of  the  Liquor  Trade 
proposed  in  the  Budget.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Engl.'lnd:  a.  D.  1909  (April-Dec). 

A.  D.  1909. — The  Decreased  Consumption 
ofWhiskeycausedby  increased  tax.  — Speak- 
ing in  Parliament  of  the  increased  whiskey  ta.\ 
in  his  Budget,  on  the  29th  of  October,  some 
months  after  it  had  gone  into  effect  and  its  yield 
was  being  shown,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Lloyd-George,  acknowledged  that 
he  had  greatly  overestimated  the  revenue  it  would 
produce.  He  said :  "  The  whole  point  was  to  what 
extent  would  an  addition  of  a  halfpenny  a  glass 
deter  a  man  from  taking  his  usual  share  of  drink. 
I  could  no  more  estimate  that  than  any  other 
member  of  tlie  House.  I  made  a  very  liberal 
allowance  fordecrease  in  consumption,  so  liberal 
that  nobofly  either  in  or  out  of  the  House  agreed 
with  it.  Many  said  it  was  absurd.  .  .  .  I  assumed 
that  people  who  could  afford  it  would  not  regard 
the  halfpenny  atall;  that  they  would  buy  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  whisky  as  before.  The 
working  cla.s«,s  I  assumed  would  probably  pur- 
cba.se  a  smaller  rjuantity.  Supposing  a  man  says, 
I  spend  2s.  fid.  on  drink  ;  he  would  not  spend 
more;  therefore  he  would  consume  less. 

"  I  marie  a  rough  calculation  upon  such  in  for 
mation  as  I  had  how  that  would  alTi-ct  the  con- 
sumption of  whisky  as  a  whole,  but  I  find  the 
change  has  gone  b<-yond  that,  and  my  informa- 
tion now  is  not  menly  that  there  are  thousands 
of  people  who  drink  a  jxTcentage  which  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  increa.s<;,  less,  but  .some  of  them 
drop  it  alt')gether.  Some  of  them  are  barely 
drinking  half  what  they  were  before.  Altogether 
a  most  extraordinary  effect  has  bren  produced 
upon  the  habits  of  the  \h:i>\)\i:.  I  am  not  here  to 
apologize  ff<r  that  at  all.  In  some  distriets,  I  am 
fjld,  tlie  drinkingof  siiiritshas  t'onedown  by  70 
percent,  in  Ireland,  I  think.  I  hear  that  there  are 
dlHtriclH  in  Scotland  where  it  has  gone  down  '>() 
per  cent  I  have  a  commiiniratlon  in  regard 
U)  the  whisky  diHlillr;rs  of  (ilasgow  saying  that 
the  rleerease  in  GhiBgow  during  September  has 
In-eii  !»'!  [ler  frent. 

"  Pef)ple  have  notevm  been  driven  tolhe  «!on 
Aumplion  r>f  beer.   It  is  really  almost  unaccount- 
able.   People  have  not  been  driven  from  one  fonn 
of  alcohol  U>  anothr-r,  but  have  been  driven  from 
alcohol  alf.<^jgether.    The  fuel  in  very  extmordi- 
nary,  and  hax  gone  beyond  anything  I  haveanii 
cipat<-d     .       .  Our  antieifiations  now  nre  Ihattlir- 
fioriHurnption  of  Hpirits,  both  of  foreign  and  home 
ntaniifactiire,   will   go  down   by   somrMhing    be 
twcen  2f)  and  2-'»  per  cent.     'I'hat  meuiiH  llial  a 
umaller  rpiantily  of  nplritH  will  be  cotiHumcd  in 
tbi*  cftuntry  during  tlilH  year  by  eight  or  nine 
million  gidlotiH  " 

A,  D.  1909.      Organization  of  "The  True 
Temperance     Association."       Its    aim     and 
ftppeal.      ('rider  the  name  of  ■•  TheTrnc  Teni|>ei 
nnee  AwfK-intiorj,"  n  I^indon  organi/atlon  headed 


by  Lord  Halsbury  made  the  following  appeal  to 
the  English  public,  in  May,  1909:  "Let  us  take 
what  is  to  hand^ — the  publichouse;  the  regu- 
lated refreshment  house  of  the  people.  Let  us 
transform  that  out  of  its  present  condition  of  a 
mere  drink-shop  into  a  house  of  general,  reason- 
able, and  reputable  entertainment — a  place  where 
there  will  be  other  things  to  consume  besides 
beer  and  whisky,  and  other  forms  of  recreation 
besides  mere  drink.  We  should  imitate  the 
model  of  the  Continental  cafe  and  German  bier- 
Jiaus;  the  White  City  and  other  exhibitions  have 
shown  us  that  they  would  not  be  exotics  in  this 
country;  and  those  exhibitions  with  their  won- 
derful record  of  sobriety  also  show  us  that  there 
is  ever}'  ground  to  expect  that  England,  with 
transformed  publichouses,  would  be  as  sober,  and 
withal  at  bright  as  are  Continental  countries." 

England,  United  States,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, A.  D.  1900.  —  Comparative  statement 
of  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drink.  — 
"The  consumption  of  alcoholic  drink  in  the 
above  countries,  per  ten  of  population,  was  in 
the  year  1900  as  follows:  — 

Drink-consumption  per.lO  of  population. 


Country          '^^-  *''"^'" 
i,ouni.ry.            jj„j  «iue. 

•      Beer. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

UaUons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

France 336 

62 

20 

254 

United  Kingdom  332 

317 

11 

4 

Germany 309 

275 

19 

15 

United  States  .  .   147 

133 

11 

3 

"Some  years  agonc,  the  late  P.  G.  Hamerton 
in  his  book  Frenr/i  and  tJnrjlinh  mentioned  the 
increase  of  drinking  in  France,  and  we  see  that 
French  drink-consumption  per  head  is  now 
greater  than  British  consumption.  The  French 
drink  more  spirits,  more  wine,  and  have  a  larger 
total  consumption  per  head  than  any  of  these 
three  other  nations. 

"The  most  striking  fact  in  the  above  state- 
ment is  the  low  driidvconstimption  jier  head  in 
the  United  States.  TIk^  .Vmerican  total  per  head 
is  less  than  one-half  of  Ww  total  consumption 
per  IkwI  in  any  of  the  three  other  countries. 
The  superior  soliriety  of  the  .Vmerican  workman 
as  c<)Mipnred  with  the  Knglisliman  has  often  been 
noticed,  and  olisi-rvation  in  social  grades  higher 
than  that  of  the  artizan  tends  to  show  that 
American  suiicriority  in  this  respect  is  a  general 
superiority  not  confined  to  workmen  oidy.  The 
developed  alertness  and  prompt  energy  of  the 
American  may,  it  is  (piite  likely,  be;  due  in  some 
part  to  this  relative  abstinence;  from  alcoholic 
drink  which  is  now  illustrali'il. 

"  Looking  back  over  the  lifteen  years  18H6- 

1900,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  increase 

f)r  the  derrea.se  in  drink  consumption  per  head 

of  pojitdation,  the  following  results  have  been 

obtained   -- 

A  viTiiifi'  jrrnrly  drinkoondnmntlon, 
IHT  hfitil  of  popiilatiiMi,  (linliitl 

imil  iNlfi.        

(iitlliinii. 

31.5 
31.1 


Country. 


France  

I'nited  Kingdom .  . 

(iirmanv 

Uidtitd  fitates  .... 

TtiF    rlrliik  >'(iriiiiirM|in>in    p«r 
lipiul  •liirinu  IHHr,  iHtV 
Im-Iiiu  lllkrn  III   |i» 

(KT  rritl. 

I'Vanc-     10(1 

riiiled  Kingdom.  100 

(Jerinaiiv HKt 

United  States  HM) 


Ihm;  ihki. 

(lalloMi 
26  5 
29.4 
21,4 
11. H 


20.6 
14.3 


IHWllllrHI. 

dallonK. 

32.3 
33. 1 
29.9 
14.2 


rill-  drink  noiiaiiiiiptloii  prr 
lifiiil  ilnrliiK  IHUl  IM)  WUK 
IMT  "'rill. 

122 
113 
123 
120 
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"  In  each  country  the  drink-consumption  per 
head  of  population  has  increased  since  1886- 
1890,  and,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  United 
States,  tliere  has  been  an  increase  during  each 
five-yearly  period  observed, 

"  Cornparins  the  period  1896-1900  with  the 
period  1886-1890,  we  see  that  the  perccmtage 
of  increase  per  head  of  population  in  drink-con- 
sumption was  smaller  in  the  United  Kingdom 
than  in  any  of  the  three  other  countries.  Ger- 
many and  France  have  had  the  largest  relative 
increases  per  head  of  population. 

"In  the  United  States,  the  increase  of  20  per 
cent  in  the  drink-consumption  per  head  of  popu- 
lation is  due  to  an  increase  in  beer-drinking  — 
the  consumption  per  head  of  wine  and  of  spirits 
has  declined."  —  J.  H.  Schooling,  Drink:  in 
England,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Ger- 
many {Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.,  1902). 

France:  A.  D.  1907.  —Revolt  of  the  Wine 
Growers  of  Southern  France  against  wine 
adulteration.  See  (in  this  vol. )  France  :  A.  D. 
1907  (May-July). 

Germany :  Temperance  requisite  in  rail- 
^vay  employees. — The  dangers  to  the  travel- 
ing public  that  are  attendant  on  the  use  of  al- 
coholic stimulants  by  railway  employees  were 
discussed  very  seriously  not  long  since  by  a 
writer  in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift.  "  The  con- 
stantly growing  demands  upon  transit  service 
for  safety  and  speed,"  he  observed,  "call  for  an 
increasingly  higher  efficiency  of  the  personnel, 
not  only  as  regards  prudence,  judgment,  deci- 
sion, and  clearsightedness,  but  a  sense  of  duty, 
all  which  qualities  are,  it  has  been  proved,  viti- 
ated by  nothing  so  readily  and  to  such  a  degree 
as  by  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks.  The  chief 
danger,  moreover,  consists  not  so  much  in  exces- 
sive drink  resulting  in  drunkenness,  which  is 
easily  recognized,  as  in  the  more  moderate  but 
habitual  use  of  liquor,  which  is  harder  to  control, 
and  the  after-effects  of  heavy  drinking.  Scien- 
tific investigation  has  established  the  fact  that 
even  a  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  im- 
pairs the  acuteness  of  sight  and  hearing,  includ- 
ing the  power  of  distinguishing  colors.  Most  of 
the  violations  of  discipline  and  duty  in  the  Ger- 
man transportation  service  are  due  to  indulgence 
in  drink,  besides  leading  to  misery  and  want  in 
the  home." 

The  writer  alludes  to  an  association  of  German 
railway  officials  started  by  himself,  whose  object 
it  is  to  enlighten  the  public  regarding  the  worth- 
lessness  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  tonic  and  how 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  as  a  means  of  re- 
freshment. This  society,  he  states,  has  been 
most  encouragingly  successful  in  its  efforts.  He 
adds  the  important  statement  that  the  Prussian 
Government,  owing  to  recent  serious  accidents, 
has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  railway  em- 
ployees from  taking  any  beverage  containing 
alcohol  while  on  duty. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Resolution  of  Socialist  Con- 
gress.—  The  subject  in  Prussian  schools. — 
The  German  Socialist  Congress,  sitting  at  Mu- 
nich in  September,  1902,  adopted  a  resolution 
which  warned  the  working  classes  against  the 
dangers  from  immoderate  indulgence  in  alco- 
holic drinks,  but  declined  to  make  total  absti- 
nence a  condition  of  party  membership.  In  the 
previous  March  the  Prussian  minister  of  edu- 
cation had  given  instructions  to  the  school  au- 
thorities of  the  kingdom  which  aimed  at  the 


enlightening  of  the  people  as  to  the  deleterious 
effects,  both  physical  and  economical,  of  an 
exces.sive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  same 
subject  had  been  agitated  in  the  Prussian  par- 
liament, and  there  was  discussion  of  measures  of 
more  strict  regulation  of  public  houses. 

International  Congress  on  Alcoholism.  — 
For  twenty-four  years  an  International  Congress 
on  Alcoholism  has  held  biennial  meetings  in  dif- 
ferent European  cities,  beginning  at  Antwerp  in 
1885,  steadily  demonstrating  a  growth  of  oppo- 
sition—  especially  of  scientific  opposition  —  even 
in  Continental  Europe,  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
licjuors.  The  meeting  of  1905  was  at  Budapest; 
that  of  1907  at  Stockholm;  that  of  1909  at  Lon- 
don. The  delegates  to  the  latter  numbered  about 
1300,  coming  from  nearly  every  European  coun- 
try, and  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
South  Africa.  Of  the  strong  character  of  the 
discussions  at  the  London  meeting  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  after  its  adjournment:  "Men 
and  women  from  every  country,  representing 
varying  conditions  of  society,  offered  evidence 
tending  to  show,  by  actual  figures  of  loss,  the 
bad  effects  of  drinking.  From  the  standpoint  of 
education,  science,  medicine,  society,  economics, 
efficiency,  and  law,  the  speakers  all  reached  the 
same  conclusion,  bringing  strong  testimony  in 
support.  Efficiency  was  the  keynote  of  papers 
representing  public  service  on  the  part  of  the 
post  office,  the  railroad,  the  navy,  and  the  army 
of  Great  Britain." 

An  interesting  figure  at  the  Congress,  it  was 
said  by  an  American  newspaper  correspondent, 
was  Judge  William  J.  Pollard,  of  St.  Louis, 
who  went  as  a  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  was  known  widely  as  the 
originator  of  the  pledge  instead  of  prison  method 
of  dealing  with  drunkards.  When  he  spoke  on 
that  subject  he  was  given  a  double  allowance  of 
time,  on  the  motion  of  a  delegate  from  France, 
and,  although  under  the  constitution  of  the  con- 
gress no  resolution  could  be  put,  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  plan  was  signed  by  practically  every 
delegate  in  the  hall.  The  declaration  reads  as 
follows: 

' '  We,  the  undersigned  members  and  delegates 
attending  the  International  Congress  on  Alco- 
holism assembled  in  London,  July,  1909,  desire 
to  record  our  gratification  at  the  recognition  in 
statute  law  by  Great  Britain,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Victoria  (Australia)  of  the  principle  of  re- 
forming drunkards  by  the  probation  on  pledge 
method,  commonly  known  as  the  Pollard  plan. 
The  possibilities  of  this  wise  and  beneficent  pol- 
icy are  so  great  that  we  desire  to  commend  its 
adoption  throughout  the  world." 

"  Judge  Pollard's  plan,  established  in  the  Saint 
Louis  police  court  nine  years  ago,  consists  in 
giving  the  drunkards  a  chance  of  reform.  In- 
stead of  sentencing  them  to  prison  or  fining  them. 
Judge  Pollard  requires  persons  charged  before 
him  with  drunkenness  to  take  the  pledge.  If 
they  do  so  he  suspends  sentence  on  them,  and  if 
the  pledge  is  kept  for  a  certain  period  they  hear 
no  more  about  the  matter.  If  it  is  broken  the 
fine  or  sentence  is  enforced." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Congress  w^as  the 
organization  of  a  "  World's  Prohibition  Confed- 
eration," "to  better  amalgamate  the  forces  in 
various  countries  working  along  their  respective 
lines  towards  the  one  common  aim  of  the  total 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic." 
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Two  sessions  were  held  and  the  Conference 
finally  decided  by  unanimous  vote  upon  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  the  purposes  and  methods  of 
the  new  Confederation : 

"(1)  Name  —  The  name  of  this  association 
shall  be  '  The  International  Prohibition  Confed- 
eration (Confederation  Prohibitioniste  Interna- 
tionale—  Internationaler  Verband  fuer  Alkohol- 
Terbot).' 

"(2)  Object  —  (a)  To  amalgamate  the  forces 
in  various  countries  working  along  their  respec- 
tive lines  towards  the  one  common  aim  of  the 
total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  (b)  To 
obtain  notes  of  progress,  information,  and  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  send  such  infor- 
mation to  all  organizations  joining  the  Confed- 
eration and  other  applicants. 

' '  (3)  Membership  —  The  membership  shall  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  temperance  organiza- 
tions in  all  countries  approving  of  the  objects 
and  such  officers  as  may  be  elected  by  the  Con- 
federation. 

"(4)  Finances  —  The  financial  support  shall  be 
gained  from  such  contributions  as  the  various 
affiliated  societies  and  individual  associate  mem- 
bers may  subscribe." 

New  "Zealand  :  A.  D.  1896-1908.  —  Twelve 
years  of  Local  Option. — Increasingmajorities 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  —  The  vote  of  wo- 
men. —  Under  the  operation  of  a  local  option  law 
since  1896,  New  Zealand  has  been  steadily  nar- 
rowing the  liquor  traffic,  with  what  seems  to  be 
a  fair  prospect  of  extinguishing  it  entirely.  The 
law  provides  for  the  taking  of  a  vote  in  each 
parliamentary  electoral  di.strict  once  in  three 
years  on  three  propfwilions,  as  follows: 

"1.  That  the  number  of  licr;nsed  houses  ex- 
isting in  the  district  shall  continue. 

"  2.  That  the  numlier  shall  be  reduced. 

"3.  That  no  licenses  whatever  shall  be 
granted. 

"  Electors  may  vote  for  one  of  these  proposals 
or  for  two  of  them.  The  prohibitionistH  strike 
out  the  t^jp  line,  and  thus  vote  for  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  lirenses,  and  also  for  total 
prohibition  in  their  district.  Those  who  oppose 
prohibition  usually  strike  out  the  8<conil  and 
thirrl  lines.  W)  as  tu  vote  for  the  continuance  of 
existing  licensed  houses;  while  then;  are  others, 
again,  who  strike  out  the  first  and  third  Lssues. 
with  a  vi(!W  simply  to  a  reduction  in  tlif  tiuiiib<r 
of  liceriwl  house's.  An  ahs'ilute  majority  of  (Ik; 
vot/;s  rarri's  rifluctioii ;  but  it  n-quires  a  thrcc- 
fiflliH  majority  to  carry  '  no  licensi'.'  If  n-fiuc 
lion  is  carried  the  licensing  committee  must  thr-n 
reduce  the  puhlif-ans'  licenw-s  in  the  dLstrict  by 
not  liMS  than  r>  p«T  cent,  or  more  than  2.5  per 
cent,  of  lh«-  U)Ui]  number  c.ti.Hting." 

The  IfKal  ofdioti  vot<-  has  now  been  taken  five 
tlrnes,  with  a  slow  but  Ht«a<ly  incn-aH*;  of  major 
Jti<-K  glvr-n  againnt   the   liquor  trafllc.  either  to 
restrict  or   U>  end  it, — as  tlie  following   table 
Rhrtws: 

rontlnaarim.  RMlnrtlon.  Kr>.||rrnM.  V»llil  TotM. 

18W...    l.'',!J,.V»0  9t,.VK)  (H.:{rX(  2.'.!»,h<)() 

1899...    142,400  107.700  1  lH..'iOO  2HI.H00 

19()2...    14H.40')  1:52,200  ir.l..VM)  aiH.SfjO 

1JKJ6...    182, H<K)  l.-i^OOO  1»H,700  :{li((,  1(K» 

IJKW...    IW/.'/X)  1(11,800  20JM00  410.1(H) 

Th«  flgurfu  here  ent/red  of  tlw  vuU:  In   1!»0H 
are  not  official ,  but  are  wild  to  \h'  cI(»w;  to  ac 
cura/y. 


The  New  Zealand  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  from  whose  report  the  above  is  taken, 
adds  these  particulars:  "The  result  of  the  local 
option  poll  taken  in  December,  1905,  was  to 
carry  '  no  license  '  in  three  new  districts  and  re- 
duction in  four  districts.  In  36  of  the  other 
districts  a  majority  of  the  votes  polled  was  for 
'no  license,'  though  the  three-fifths  majority 
necessary  to  carry  the  proposal  was  not  ob- 
tained. The  results  of  the  recent  poll  were  very 
striking.  In  six  new  districts  '  no-license '  was 
earned,  and  in  some  others  '  no-license '  and  '  re- 
duction' were  onlj'  lost  by  narrow  margins. 
The  rapid  advance  made  by  the  'no-license' 
party  is  certainly  remarkable. 

"  While  the  proportion  of  votes  cast  for  con- 
tinuance is  steadily  declining,  the  proportion 
for  '  no-license '  is  increasing  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  Already  there  is  a  bare  majority  of  the 
toUil  votes  in  favour  of  prohibition ;  while  if  we 
had  national  instead  of  local  option  the  chances 
are  that  in  a  comparatively  short  period  the 
necessary  three-fifths  majority  to  secure  total 
prohibition  in  the  country  might  be  obtained. 
There  are  now  indications  that  the  '  no-license' 
party  will  make  a  bold  bid,  not  only  for  a  bare 
majority  vote  on  the  no-license  issue,  but  also 
for  national  option.  In  this  event  they  will 
alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  moderates  who  now  vote  with  them,  so 
that  the  '  no-license'  cause  may  receive,  at  least, 
a  temporary  check. 

' '  Three  important  suggestions  have  been  made 
to  save  the  trade  —  viz.,  reform  from  within, 
State  control,  and  municipalization.  Judging 
from  past  experience,  the  first  idea  seems  hope- 
less. The  trade  has  had  its  lessons,  but  has 
not  taken  sufficient  heed.  State  control  will 
scarcely  be  tolerated,  since  most  people  realize 
that  the  li(juor  trade  in  the  hands  of  a  Govern- 
ment might  be  a  dangerous  political  engine,  be- 
sides which  there  would  always  be  the  tempta- 
tion ever  present  to  a  (lovernment  to  use  it  for 
revenue  purpf)s<s.  Without  very  necessary  re- 
form from  within,  therefore,  the  only  chance 
for  the  li(|uor  trade  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
flirection  of  nuuiieipalization.  Under  munici- 
pal control,  with  the  abolition  of  the  open  bar 
in  favour  of  the  cafe  system,  with  better  licjuor, 
and  with  a  thorough  system  of  inspection  and 
analysis,  the  liquor  tnufe  in  New  Zealiind  might 
obtain  a  new  leiisf;  of  life.  Under  the  present 
8yst<!m  there  is  every  indication  that  its  doom 
is  .s«'aled." 

The  importance  of  the  vote  of  women,  on  this 
<|uestion  cspeciallv,  appears  in  the  following 
statements:  "In  1902.  i:(H,r)(l.')  women,  or  74.53 
per  cent,  of  thrmt!  on  the  rolls,  voted;  in  1905, 
175,046,  orH2.2;i  percent,  of  those  on  the  rolls, 
voted.  The  proportion  of  fr-maleH  to  males  vot- 
ing at  sueceHsiv(;  ^renenil  elections  also  shows  a 
gradual  InereuHt!  from  69.57  percent,  in  IHlCi  to 
78.99  in  1905.  Then  there  is  the  gradual  in- 
cn-ase  in  tin;  proportion  of  females  to  males  in 
tlie  population  of  a  young  country  to  be  con 
'  sidered.  At  the  fournlation  of  the  colonies  the 
male.H,  nalurully,  larj^'ely  outnumbercfl  the  fe- 
males; but  ev<'ntually  thc!  s«r.veH  will  become 
more  nearly  eqiml  iti  number.  Thus,  whih;  in 
1871  the  iiro|>oitlon  of  females  to  males  in  the 
colony  was  only  70.52.  In  MK)0  it  was  88.65. 
Kurthr-rmore,  women  are  taking  a  keener  Inter- 
est than  ever  In  jKditicH.     They  are  beginning 
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to  appreciate  the  franchise  and  to  exercise  it 
intelligently  in  ever-increasing  numbers." 

The  warning  and  alarming  effect  of  the  local 
option  vote  of  December,  1908,  on  the  New 
Zealand  liquor  dealers  was  made  apparent  by 
their  action  taken  soon  after,  as  reported  in  the 
following  Press  despatch  from  Wellington,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1909: 

"As  a  result  of  the  large  'moderate'  vote 
cast  at  the  recent  poll  on  the  question  of  total 
prohibition  or  reduction  of  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing drink,  it  was  inianimously  resolved  to-day, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Auckland  Brewers  and  Li- 
censed Victuallers'  Association,  representing  all 
the  wholesale  and  nearly  every  member  of  the 
retail  trade,  to  abolish  barmaids,  to  abolish  pri- 
vate bars,  and  to  raise  the  age-limit  of  youths 
who  may  be  supplied  with  liquor  from  18  to  20. 
No  woman  will  be  supplied  with  liquor  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises  unless  she  is  boarding 
in  the  house. 

"In  an  interview,  the  Mayor  of  Auckland, 
who  is  himself  a  brewer,  stated  that  since  the 
trade  has  to  ask  the  public  every  three  years  for 
the  continuance  of  its  existence,  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  be  conducted  on  lines  approved  by  the 
public  at  large." 

United  States:  A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  The 
progress  of  State,  County,  and  Tov^n  Prohibi- 
tion in  the  five  years. — The  following  exhibit 
of  the  status  of  state  and  local  prohibition  in 
every  State  of  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1909,  compared  with  the  same  in  1904, 
is  reproduced,  with  permission,  from  the  latest 
leaflet  published  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (Jan. 
1,  1910)  by  the  Associated  Prohibition  Press,  lo- 
cated at  93  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  : 

"The  record  at  Prohibition  National  Head- 
quarters, Chicago,  shows  that  during  the  past 
four  years  the  amount  of  Prohibition  territory 
has  been  doubled  and  20,000,000  people  added 
to  those  living  in  Prohibition  cities,  counties 
and  states,  making  an  aggregate  of  over  40,000,- 
000  now  by  their  own  choice  in  saloon-free 
districts. 

"The  figures  below   show  that  nearly  two- 


thirds  of  the  territory  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
people  are  under  Prohibition  protection  -. 

"17,000,000  people  in  the  South  under  Pro- 
hibition in  1904. 

"25,000,000  people  in  the  South  under  Pro- 
hibition in  1909. 

"There  are  to-day  375  Prohibition  cities  in 
the  United  States,  having  a  population  of  over 
5,000  each,  with  a  total  population  of  more  than 
three  million  and  a  half. 

"In  1904  there  were  scarcely  100  Prohibition 
cities  of  5,000  or  over;  there  are  now  90  Pro- 
hibition cities  of  10,000  or  over.  There  are 
fifty-live  industrial  centers  in  fourteen  different 
states  of  20,000  population  and  over,  with  an 
aggregate  of  2,000,000  population,  now  under 
Prohibition  law. 

"The  Prohibition  party  is  organized  and  at 
work  in  practically  every  state  in  the  Union. 

"  In  1904  the  National  Liquor  League  of  the 
United  States  was  organized  at  Cincinnati, 
January  7th  and  8tli.  to  put  the  '  lid '  on  the  ap- 
parent beginnings  of  a  Prohibition  renaissance. 
Five  years  of  the  '  National  Liquor  Leatrue  of 
the  United  States'  has  resulted  in  20,000,000 
people  being  added  to  the  Prohibition  popula- 
tion of  the  country  ;  250  new  Prohibition  cities; 
6  new  Prohibition  states,  hundreds  of  new  Pro- 
hibition counties,  and  thousands  of  new  Prohi- 
bition towns  and  villages  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  between 
1904  and  1909  is  seen  in  the  transformation 
which  has  been  wrought  in  the  attitude  of  the 
dail}'  and  secular  press  toAvards  the  Prohibition 
question.  Since  1904  leading  daily  papers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  begun  to  exclude 
liquor  advertising  from  their  columns. 

"  The  daily  press  of  America  is  to-day  giving 
ten  times  more  attention  to  and  far  more  friendly 
treatment  of  the  Prohibition  issue  than  was  the 
case  in  1904. 

"On  Nov.  1st,  1909,  the  record  of  state  and 
local  Prohibition  territory  in  the  United  States. 
at  National  Prohibition  Headquarters,  was  as 
follows : 


The  Situation  by  States. 


State. 


Alabama . 


1904. 

.20     Prohibition  counties. 
11     Dispensary. 
35    License. 


Arizona No  Prohibition  territory. 

Two-thirds  majority  required. 

Arkansas 44    Prohibition  counties. 

29    License. 
2    Partially  license. 
California 175  Prohibition  towns. 

Colorado Few  Prohibition  towns. 

No  local-option  law. 
Connecticut Half  of  State  local  Prohibition. 

Delaware Few  small  Prohibition  towns. 
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November  1,  1909. 

State  Prohibition ;  enforccement  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Legislature,  August, 
1909. 

Data  shows  business  prospers,  crime  de- 
creasing. 

Popular  vote  on  Constitutional  Prohibi- 
tion Nov.  29,  1909. 

New  county  Prohibition  law  bare  major- 
ity substituted  for  previous  two-thirds 
requirement. 

Four-fifths  of  Territory  "dry"  in  12 
months  is  prediction. 

57  Prohibition  counties.  State  certain 
in  next  Legislature. 

250  "dry"  towns.  Sentiment  rapidly 
growing  for  State  Prohibition. 

100  towns  '  dry."  Stricter  law  enforce- 
ment.   Prohibition  sentiment  growing. 

Large  increase  in  no-license  vote.  Legis- 
lature passed  several  important  restric- 
tive measures. 

Two-thirds  of  State  Prohibition. 
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District  of 
Columbia Apathy  dominant. 

Florida 30    Prohibition  counties, 

Georgia 104  Prohibition  counties  out  of  134. 

Large  cities  all  license. 

Idaho Xo  Prohibition  territory. 

"Wide-open  "  State. 
Illinois 8  Prohibition  counties. 

500  Prohibition  towns. 

"  Wide  open"  Sunday. 
Indiana 140  Prohibition  townships. 


Iowa 25    License  counties. 

Lax  enforcement  of  law. 

Kansas STATE  PROHIBITION. 

Lax  enforcement. 

Law  enforcement  crusade  at  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  a  "fizzle." 

Kentucky 47  Prohibition  counties. 

Legislature  defeated  very  moderate 
local  option  bill. 

Louisiana 20  Prohibition  parishes  out  of  54. 

Maine STATE  PROHIBITION. 

Lax  enforcement. 


Maryland  . . . . 
Mabsaciiubetts. 


.15     Prohibition  counties. 

.250  Prohibition  towns  and  cities. 


MiciitOAN 2  Prohibition  counties. 

400  Prohibition  towns. 

MlHKBaOTA 400  Prohibition  towns. 

MiHiiiBSiPPi 65     Prohibition  coimtics. 

Ivf-j^inlature  rli'fr;ate<i  State  Prohibi- 
tion firii(?n(ltn<;nt. 
MiHaouHi 3     I'rohibilioii  counties  1905. 

MoNTA.SA No  Prohibition  territory. 

Nkhuahka 200  I'rohibillon  towns, 

Nkvada No  ProliibhJon  territory. 

Nrw  MAMi-mnitK, .  ,Htat<;  Prohibiti')n  repealed  190.'J. 
Nkw  Jkk.mky "  Wide  open  "  Stale. 
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New  high  license  law.  Sentiment  for 
Prohibition  organizing.  Stricter  en- 
forcement. 

35  counties  "dry."  Popular  vote  State 
Prohibition  November,  1910. 

State  Prohibition.  Supporting  sentiment 
grows.  Atlanta  elects  law-enforce- 
ment Mayor.  Crime  largely  decreasing. 

County  law  passed.  Seven  vote  "dry." 
State  Prohibition  campaign  on. 

36  "dry  "  counties.  2500  ' ' dry  "  towns. 
23  "  dry  "  cities.  No  license  fight  on  in 
Chicago. 

70  Counties  ' '  dry. "  Net  Prohibition  ma- 
jority 67,025.  Three-fourths  of  the 
State  population  under  Prohibition. 
Sentiment  for  State  Prohibition  very 
active ;  1,780,839  or  65  per  cent  of  State 
population  in  "dry"  territory;  32 
"dry  "  cities  (5,000  and  over). 

Campaign  for  State  Prohibition  develop- 
ing great  enthusiasm. 

Legislature  passed  1909  important  addi- 
tions to  State  law.  The  sale  of  alco- 
hol in  any  form  absolutely  prohibited. 
Strict  enforcement  tiie  rule. 

96  Prohibition  countit's;  l,541,613or  66 
per  cent  of  total  population  in  "  dry" 
territory.  State  Prohibition  campaign 
launched  in  earnest. 

Prohibition  sentiment  grows.  Local 
Prohibiticjn  proves  notable  success  in 
33  "dry  "  pari.shes. 

Move  for  resubmission  emphatically  de- 
feated by  State  Legislature.  Senti- 
ment for  law  enforcement  growing 
steadily. 

Some  locals  gains.  New  high-license 
law  for  Haitimore. 

Some  local  gains.  Twenty  five  thousand 
State  majority  against  license.  Defi- 
nite campaign  for  State  Prohibition; 
261  towns  "  drv"  out  of  321  ;  20  cities 
"dry  "  out  of  33  ;  26,297 State  majority 
again.st  license 

Thirty  Prohihilion  counties.  Important 
new  restnctive  legislation  took  cfTcct 
Sept,  1,  1909.  State  Prohibition  cam- 
piiigti  on. 

1,611  "firy"  towns.  State-wide  union 
of  Prohibition  forces. 

Enforcement  of  State-wide  law  passed 
Feb  ,  lilOS  Governor  Noel  a  vigorous 
proliibitionist. 

77  '  firy"  counties.  State  Prohibition 
cam|)aigri  definilcly  under  way.  Vote 
Novernlxr,  1910. 

Prohiliition  senlirnent  growing  with  not 
al)le  inerease  of  party  vote  in  several 
(liMtriets. 

26  Prohibition  countiiH.  Many  local 
gains.  Slate  capital  Lintoln,  50,000. 
voted  "dry."  State  Prohibition  cain- 
paJirn  r)n  ;    IS  "dry"  county  scuts. 

Sentlrnf;nt  againwl  giiinliling  iiml  liipior 
Hi.'lling  growing.  StaU;  Prohiliition  of 
gambling  i-fTeclive  October  1,  1910. 

183   "dry"  lownn. 

Whole  year  (.f  li»09  filled  with  agif-alion. 
Law  defying  Atlantic  City  ring  pro- 
vokes wideHpreiid  public  Hcniimeut. 
County  option  expected. 
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New  Mexico Nothing 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 
North  Dakota  ... 


285  Prohibition  towns. 
Cities  all  licen.se  by  State  law. 


Local-option  passed  1903. 

Raleigh,  capital,  had  dispensary  run 

by  church  deacons, 
STATE  PROHH^ITION. 
Lax  enforcement  in  some  sections. 


Ohio First  State  local -option  law  passed. 


Oklahoma Few  Prohibition  towns. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 


Rhode  Island.  .. 
Socth  Carollna 


South  Dakota 
Tennessee  * . . . 


.No Prohibition  territory. 
No  local-option  law. 
.  Prohibition  sentiment  apathetic. 


.  20    Prohibition  towns. 
.  State  dispensary. 
(Abolished  1908.) 

.  Scattering  Prohibition  towns. 

.   8    License  cities. 
Liquor  men   threatened    repeal    of 
Adams  local-option  law. 


Prohibition  forces  very  active  at  legisla- 
tive session.  Strong  sentiment  for 
State  Prohibition  growing. 

Few  changes.  Concerted  State  wide 
campaign  on  in  300  local  Prohibition 
contests. 

Succcas  of  State  Prohibition  shown  by 
official  statistics.     In  force  Jan.,  1908. 

Same  law.  Sentiment  back  of  Prohibi- 
tion law  overwhelming  throughout 
State.  Strong  supplementary  legisla- 
tion passed  1909. 

61     counties  "dry."  Campaigns  in  largest 
cities,  and  State  Prohibition  scheduled 
for  near  future.     Net  Prohibition  ma 
jority  in  70  county  contests,  66,132. 

Enforcement  of  State  Prohibition  law 
steadily  growing  success.  Governor 
Haskefl  heartily  supporting  it.  Pro- 
hibition Party  organized  September  27, 
1909. 

State  Prohibition  vote  November,  1910. 
21  counties  "  drj-." 

County  option  defeated  1909  but  senti- 
ment rapidly  growing,  Confident  of 
advanced  legislation  at  next  session. 

Little  change 

37  Prohibition  counties  out  of  42. 
Sweeping  Prohibition  victories  August 
17,  1909.  State  campaign  definitely  on. 

Few  local  changes.  Sentiment  for  State 
Prohibition  campaign  developing. 

State  Prohibition  passed  January,  1909. 
Effective  July  1,  1909.  Liquor  manu- 
facture proliibition.  Law  effective 
January  1,  1910.  Remarkably  bene- 
ficial effects  of  Prohibition  immedi- 
ately shown  in  Nashville  and  other 
cities. 

154  Prohibition  counties.  State  Prohibi- 
tion referendum  narrowl}'  defeated  by 
Legislature,  only  increased  agitation 
for  that  object.  Vote  expected  within 
two  years. 

County  Prohibition  and  State  referendum 
defeated  in  Legislature,  expected  at 
next  session. 

216  towns  "dry."  Demand  for  resub- 
mission of  State  Prohibition  growing. 
Prohibition  majority  of  8,819  in  whole 
State. 

71  Prohibition  counties.  Democratic 
primary  being  fought  out  on  Prohibi- 
tion issue. 

Compromise  local  Prohibition  law, 
passed  Legislature.  1909.  Prohibition 
sentiment  growing.  Alaska -Yukon 
Exposition,  Seattle,  first  big  "dry  "ex- 
position. 

Some  local  gains,  Charleston,  state  capi- 
tal "dry"  since  July  1,  Only  three 
wholly  "wet"  counties.  State  cam- 
paign on. 

789  towns  "dry."  Prohibition  sentiment 
growing  rapidly;  4.000  business  men 
cheer  argument  for  Prohibition  in 
great  debate  at  Milwaukee  March,  1909. 

New  law  effective  January,  1910,  puts 
whole  State  under  Prohibition  outside 
of  incorporated  towns. 

*  a  proposal  to  embody  state-wide  prohibition  in  a  constitutional  amendment  was  voted  down  heavily  in  Ten- 
nessee on  the  29th  of  November,  1909. 
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Texas 140  Prohibition  counties. 

Utah No  Prohibition  territory. 

Vermont Prohibition  repealed  1903. 

138  Prohibition  towns  out  of  240  in 
1904. 

Virginia Local-option  law  passed  1903. 

Washington Few  Prohibition  towns. 

West  Virginia.  . .  .40  out  of  54  counties  "dry  " 

Wisconsin 300  Prohibition  towns 

Wyoming No  Prohibition  territory. 
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AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Diminished  consump- 
tion of  whiskey  and  beer.  —  According  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
there  were  about  5,000,000  less  gallons  of  whis- 
key contributing  to  the  Federal  revenue  than  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding,  and  something  like 
2,500,000  fewer  barrels  of  beer  and  ale.  "  This 
seems  clearly  to  mirror  the  effect  of  the  prohibi- 


tion movement  which  has  lately  gained  such 
headway  in  certain  sections  of  the  South  and 
"West.  Ordinarily,  the  consumption  of  spirits 
and  malt  liquor  is  fairly  steady  in  times  of  de- 
pression ;  and  when  an  industrial  revival  is  under 
way,  their  use  increases  and  reflects  itself  in 
larger  revenue  returns.  The  absolute  shrinkage 
in  consumption  in  the  past  fiscal  year,  therefore, 
is  doubly  significant." 


ALCORTA,  Jose  Figueroa :  President  of 
Argentine  Republic.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Acre 

DiSPCTES. 

ALDERMAN,  Edward  Anderson:  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Virginia.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Education:  United  States:  A.  D.  1901- 
1909 

ALDRICH,  Nelson  W. :  Work  on  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Tariff.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Tariffs:  United  States. 

ALEXANDER,  King  of  Servia  :  His  mur- 
der. See  (in  this  vol.;  Balkan  and  D.\nubian 
States  :  Sekvia. 

ALEXEIEFF,  Admiral:  Appointed  Vice- 
roy in  Manchuria,  1903.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  D.  1901-1904. 

ALFARO,  General  Elroy :  Made  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador  by  a  revolution.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Ecuador:  A.  D.  lOO.J-1906. 

ALFONSO  XIII.  :  His  Coronation.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Spain;  A.  D.  1001-1904. 

Marriage. —  Attempted  assassination.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  190.>-l90f;. 

ALGECIRAS  CONFERENCE,  and  Act. 
See  (in  lhi.s  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  190.3-1906, 
and  MoRorc o:  A.  D.  1907-1909 

ALGIERS:  A.  D.  1896-1906.  —  Encroach- 
ments on  the  Moroccan  boundary.  See  (in 
this  vol.;  .MoRorro:  A.  I).  1>59">-190«. 

ALIENS  ACT,  The  English.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  I.MMKiRATiON:  Enoland  :  A.  D.  190r>-1909. 

ALIENS,  Rights  of:  Pan-American  Con- 
vention. See  (in  this  vol.)  Amkrica.n  Hkpuu- 
Lics. 
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The  South  and  Central  American  nations: 
Their  recent  rapid  advance  in  character,  dig- 
nity, and  importance.  — Amon^  the  ast/jnishiiig 
changes  llmt  have  come  ii[)on  tin;  political  fatu: 
of  the  world  within  a  few  y<ai«  paHt.  producing 
new  arranKemciitfl  of  riiiik  or  Htandinj?  and  new 
dUfribiitloriH  f>t  inflijenci;  in  the  great  family  of 
J'  'lie  erncrgcnf:'-  of  the  Houlli   Ain«Tif:ttn 

!■  .  -■.    from  n,'nt;rti\\y  rhronic  diHorder  and 

otmnire    'inlmportanre    to    a    poHition,    alrn'wt 
•iiddrnlv  recognized,  of  prcvtnt  weight  and  dig 
nity  and  great  promiae  t^j  the  future,  Ih  far  from 
the  l''H^», 

In  IHJK),  when  .Mr.  lilaln*-,  an  Hecrctary  of 
HtnU:.  'ipcncd  the  flrnf.  well  planned  enrleavor  of 
our  government  to  put  iln<:lf  into  Much  relations 


with  them,  of  friendly  influence,  as  the  elder  and 
stronger  in  the  family  of  American  republics 
ought  to  liold,  there  waH  little  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  movement.  Kveii  Mr. 
Blaine  did  not  seem  to  Im;  fully  earnest  and  fully 
Hunguine  ui  it,  or  elsi- his  chief  and  hlH  collfagues 
in  the  goveriiriii;nt  wen;  not  heartily  with  him  ; 
for  his  admirable  Hclicnn-  of  jiolicy  was  alinoHt 
wrr-ckfd  in  llw  Hif:<)n<l  year  of  its  working,  by 
the  unaccountable  impatience  and  liarsliii('H.M  with 
which  I'rcHldent  Harrison  wrung  huiniliating 
apologies  from  (Jhili  fur  a  trilling  olfense  in  181)2. 
'I  he  weining  arroguiifieof  power  then  manifested 
caHt  a  reiiHotiahle  .Hiispicion  on  t.lii!  molives  with 
wliieli  tlie  great  repiiblir  of  .Vorlli  America  hail 
made  overlurcH  of  frateruily  to  the  repiiblica  of 
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the  South,  and  it  freshened  an  old  distrust  in 
their  minds. 

Happily,  however,  Mr.  Blaine,  in  1890,  had 
brought  about  the  creation  of  a  harmonizing  and 
unifying  agency  which  needed  only  time  to  ellect 
great  results.  This  was  the  Burea\i  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  established  at  AVashington,  by  a 
vote  of  the  delet^ates  from  eighteen  North, South, 
and  Central  American  governments,  at  an  Inter- 
national American  Conference,  held  in  that  city 
in  March  of  the  year  named.  Its  immediate  pur- 
pose was  the  promotion  of  commercial  inter- 
course ;  but  the  information  spread  with  that 
object,  through  all  the  countries  concerned,  has 
carried  with  it  every  kind  of  pacific  understand- 
ing and  stimulation.  The  common  action  with 
common  interests  thus  organized  must  have  had 
more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  the  gen- 
erating of  a  public  spirit,  lately,  in  the  Spanish- 
American  countries,  very  different  from  any  ever 
manifested  before.  It  has  wakened  national  am- 
bitions in  them  and  sobered  the  factious  temper 
which  kept  them  in  political  di.sorder  so  long. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can republics  had  so  little  standing  among  the 
nations  that  few  of  them  were  invited  to  the 
Peace  Conference  of  1900,  and  the  invitation  was 
accepted  by  none.  Spanish  America  was  repre- 
sented by  Mexico  alone.  At  the  conference  of 
1907  at  The  Hague  there  were  delegates  from 
all,  and  several  among  their  delegates  took 
a  notably  important  part,  giving  a  marked  dis- 
tinction to  the  peoples  they  represent.  It  was 
by  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  our  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  they  were  brought  thus  into 
the  council  of  nations. 

Mr.  Root  has  had  wonderful  success,  indeed. 
in  realizing  the  aim  of  the  policy  projected  and 
initiated  by  Mr.  Blaine.  He  has  cleared  away 
the  distrust  and  won  the  contidence  of  our  fellow 
Americans  at  the  middle  and  south  of  the  conti- 
nent, bringing  them  to  a  friendly  acceptance  of 
the  leading  which  goes  naturally  with  the  power 
and  the  experience  of  these  United  States.  The 
resulting  weight  in  world  politics  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Concert  of  America,  paralleling  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  greater  products 
of  the  present  extraordinary  time. 

Their  Second  International  Conference,  at 
the  City  of  Mexico,  in  1901-2.  —  Its  pro- 
ceedings, conventions,  resolutions,  etc.  — 
The  First  International  Conference  of  American 
Republics  was  held  at  Washington  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1889-90,  attended  by  delegates 
from  eighteen  Governments  of  the  New  World. 
(See,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work,  American 
Republics.)  On  the  suggestion  of  President 
McKinley,  ten  years  later,  and  on  the  invitation 
of  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  a  second  Confer- 
ence was  convened  at  the  City  of  ]\Iexico,  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1901.  The  sessions  of  this  Con- 
ference were  prolonged  until  the  31st  of  January, 
1902.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  every 
independent  nation  then  existing  in  America, 
being  twenty  in  number  ;  but  the  delegation  of 
Venezuela  was  withdrawn  by  the  Government 
of  that  State  on  the  14th  of  January,  and  the 
withdrawal  was  made  retroactive  to  and  from 
the  preceding  31st  of  December.  The  delega- 
tion from  the  United  States  was  composed  of 
ex-United  States  Senator  Henry  G.  Davis;  Mr. 
William  I.  Buchanan,  formerly  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Ar- 


gentine Republic  ;  Mr.  John  Barrett,  formerly 
Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  to  Siam; 
and  Messrs.  Charles  M.  Pepper  and  Volney  W. 
Foster. 

The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference and  its  results  is  compiled  from  the  re- 
port made  by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Department  of  State:  "  Senor  Raigosa, 
chairman  of  the  Mexican  delegation,  was  chosen 
temporary  president,  and  the  Conference  then 
proceded  to  its  permanent  organization  by  the 
election  of  his  excellency  Senor  Lie.  Don  Ignacio 
Mariscal,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Mexico, 
and  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  honorary  presidents;  Senor  Lie. 
Don  Gcnaro  Raigosa.  of  ]\Iexico,  president ;  Sen- 
hor  Don  Jose  Hygino  Duarte  Pereira,  of  Brazil, 
first  vice-president,  and  Seiior  Doctor  Don  Bal- 
tasar  Estupinian,  of  Salvador,  second  vice-pres- 
ident. .  .  .  Under  the  rules  adopted  19  com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  the  work  of  the 
conference  was  apportioned  among  them.  .  .  . 

"  Discussion  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Republics  that  would  constitute  the  conference 
began  months  previous  to  its  opening  upon  the 
subject  of  arbitration,  and  while  every  desire 
was  manifested  then  and  thereafter  by  all  to  see 
a  conclusion  reached  b}^  the  conference  in  which 
all  might  join,  unsettled  questions  existed  be- 
tween some  of  the  Republics  that  would  parti- 
cipate in  the  conference  of  a  character  that  made 
their  avoidance  difficult  in  any  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  .  .  .  This  difficulty  became 
more  apparent  as  the  conference  proceeded  with 
its  work.  ...  It  was  tacitly  agreed  between 
delegations,  therefore,  that  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  should  be  confined,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
a  committee.  .  .  .  There  was  at  no  time  any 
difficulty  with  regard  to  securing  a  unanimous 
report  favoring  a  treaty  covering  merely  arbitra- 
tion as  a  principle;  all  delegations  were  in  favor 
of  that.  The  point  of  discussion  was  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  should  be  applied. 
Concerning  this,  three  views  were  supported  in 
the  conference  :  (a)  Obligatory  arbitration,  cov- 
ering all  questions  pending  or  future  when  they 
did  not  affect  either  independence  or  the  na- 
tional honor  of  a  country  ;  (b)  Obligatory  arbi- 
tration covering  future  questions  only  and 
defining  what  questions  shall  constitute  those  to 
be  excepted  from  arbitration;  and  (c)  Faculta- 
tive or  voluntary  arbitration,  as  best  expressed 
by  The  Hague  convention.  .  .  . 

"A  plan  was  finally  suggested  providing  that 
all  delegations  should  sign  the  protocol  for  adhe- 
sion to  the  convention  of  The  Hague,  as  originally 
suggested  by  the  United  States  delegation,  and 
that  the  advocates  of  obligatory  arbitration  sign, 
between  themselves,  a  project  of  treaty  obligat- 
ing their  respective  governments  to  submit  to  the 
permanent  court  at  The  Hague  all  questions  aris- 
ing or  in  existence,  between  themselves,  which 
did  not  affect  their  independence  or  their  na- 
tional honor.  Both  the  protocol  and  treaty  were 
then  to  be  brought  before  the  conference,  incor- 
porated in  the  minutes  without  debate  or  action, 
and  sent  to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of 
Mexico,  to  be  officially  certified  and  transmitted 
by  that  official  to  the  several  signatory  govern- 
ments. After  prolonged  negotiations  this  plan 
was  adopted  and  carried  out^as  outlined  above, 
all  of  the  delegations  in  the  conference,  except- 
ing those   of  Chile   and  Ecuador,   signing   the 
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protocol  covering  adherence  to  The  Hague  con- 
vention before  its  submission  to  the  conference. 
These,  after  a  protracted  debate  on  a  point  of 
order  involving  the  plan  adopted,  later  accepted 
in  open  conference  a  solution  which  made  them 
—  as  they  greatly  desired  to  be,  in  another  form 
than  that  adopted  —  parties  to  the  protocol.  The 
project  of  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  was 
signed  by  the  delegations  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Bolivia.  Santo  Domingo,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela.  .  .  . 

"By the  above  plan  the  conference  attained 
the  highest  possible  end,  and  for  the  first  time 
each  of  the  American  Republics,  as  a  result  of 
that  action,  takes  her  place  by  the  side  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  in  favor  of  inter- 
national arbitration;  more  than  this,  by  the 
unanimous  acceptance  thus  of  The  Hague  con- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  19  Republics  repre- 
sented in  the  conference,  it  is  given  that  force 
and  character  which  places  it  to-day  as  the  for- 
mal expression  of  the  governments  of  the  entire 
civilized  world  in  favor  of  peace.  The  delegates 
of  the  United  States  believe,  hence,  that  sub- 
stantial progress  and  a  noteworthy  and  historic 
step  in  advance  has  been  taken  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  that  means  have  been  provided  by 
which  wars  will  be  rendered  less  frequent,  if  not 
wholly  avoided,  betwern  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  opening  of  the  doors 
of  the  permanent  tribunal  of  The  Hague  to  all 
of  the  Republics  of  America,  as  this  protf»col  has 
done,  is  of  itself  an  achievement  of  the  greatest 
importance.  As  a  result  of  this  action  the  Amer- 
ican liepublics  now  have  at  their  command  the 
machinery  of  that  great  international  body  for 
the  paf-ific  settlement  of  any  di.spute  they  may 
desire  to  refer  to  arbitration.  Beyond  this  the 
obligations  impow^d  by  their  adhesion  to  the  con- 
vention to  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances 
allow,  to  the  t^orxl  oflices  or  mediation  of  any 
one  or  more  friendly  pfjwers,  and  tf)  porniit  tliese 
offers  to  be  made  without  consjiieriiig  them 
unfriendly,  is  certainly  a  point  of  great  value 
gained  by  all. 

"  In  midition  to  accepting  The  Hague  conven- 
tion the  conference  went  further.  It  accepted 
the  thre<-  H:igu(;  fonventions  as  prinfii)l<'H  of 
publifr  Am<  ricari  international  law.  and  author- 
i/.ffd  and  requ'-sted  the  I'residcnt  of  the  .M«xifan 
Republic,  (i-s  \i<-T<:U)f(>r<'  ex[>Iain<<l.  to  enter  npon 
negotiallon.H  with  the  w;vrral  American  Govern- 
mentH  kxikirig  toward  the  rnont  unrestricted  ap- 
plication of  arbitration  posHJhle  should  the  way 
forsuch  a  Ht/p  appfJir  open.  In  ailditlofi  to  the 
protf)Cf,l  (ind  treaty  referred  U^j,  another  step  wan 
•i  the  direction  of  the  wttleini-nt  of  inler- 
a  conlroversicH  by  the  adoption  anrl  sijrri- 
iiil^,  on  the  part  of  every  coufilry  ropre.sente<l  in 
the  c>nfereri':e,  of  a  projcr:t  of  treaty  covering 
the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims.  Under  this 
the  iwrveral  repiibllcH  obligate'  themwrlveH  f«»r  a 
pcrio«l  of  five  yearn  to  mibmit  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  court  at  The  llnirue  all  clalinH  for  pr-ciini 
ary  !'/»»« 'rdHrnntfe  which  may  be  prc-neriferl  by 
their    r'  '    cjti/.edH  (inif  which  cannot  lie 

Kmlcabi_,  ,  'rl  through  di[ilornatic  channelH, 
when  such  r  laimu  are  of  Kiif!lc|ent  imf)ortance 
fo  warrant  the  expcnHe  of  arbitration.  Should 
iKith  fiartif*  prefer  that  a  Np'-rdal  JiiriHdU:tion  be 
ortfafd/.e(|,  (wcordinir  to  article  21  of  the  cfinven 
tlon  of  The  Hague  this  may  be  done,  and   if  thi; 


permanent  court  of  The  Hague  shall  not  be  open 
to  one  or  more  of  the  signatory  republics  for  any 
cause,  they  obligate  themselves  to  stipulate  then 
in  a  special  treaty  the  rules  under  which  a  tri- 
bunal shall  be  established  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  matter  in  dispute  and  the  form  of  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  such  arbitration.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  the  protocol  and  treaty  above  referred 
to,  this  project  of  treaty  is  of  great  importance 
and  will  most  certainly  be  of  wide  benefit  to  the 
good  relations  and  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  her  sister  republics  of  this 
Hemisphere.".  .  . 

"Among  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  First  International  American 
Conference,  held  in  Washington  in  1889-90,  with 
a  view  to  facilitating  trade  and  communication 
between  the  American  Republics,  was  that  look- 
ing tc  the  construction  of  an  intercontinental 
railway,  by  which  all  of  the  republics  on  the 
American  continent  would  be  put  into  rail  com- 
munication with  each  other.  In  pursuance  of 
the  recommendations  of  that  conference,  an  in- 
ternational railway  commission  was  organized, 
and  under  its  direction  survej's  were  made  which 
showed  that  it  would  be  entirely  practicable,  by 
using,  as  far  as  possible,  existing  railway  sys- 
tems and  filling  in  the  gaps  between  them.  .  .  . 
The  report  of  the  intercontinental  railway  com- 
mission showed  that  the  distance  between  New- 
York  and  Buenos  Ayres  by  way  of  the  proposed 
line  would  be  10,471  miles,  of  which  a  little  less 
than  one-half  had  then  been  constructed,  leav- 
ing about  5,456  miles  to  be  built.  Following 
up  the  work  of  the  first  conference  and  the  in- 
tercontinental railway  commission,  the  present 
conference  adopted  a  strong  report  and  a  series 
of  carefully  considered  recommendations  on  this 
subject.  .  .  . 

"  The  resolution  .  .  .  providing  for  the  meet- 
ing of  an  international  American  customs  con- 
grcas  in  the  city  of  New  York  within  a  year,  to 
consider  customs  administrative  matters,  is  one 
of  the  subjects  on  which  early  action  should  be 
taken  by  (jur  Government  if  the  success  of  the 
congress  is  to  bea.ssured.  The  governing  board 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics  is  to  fix  the  date  for  the  meeting  of 
this  congress.  .  .  .  This  congress  will  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  thf;  subject  of  tariff 
rates  in  any  of  the  countric^s  rejircsi-nted.  Its 
functions  .  .  .  briefly  .stated,  are  to  consider 
means  for  bringing  about,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicjible,  the  adoption  by  the  several  repub- 
lics of  uniform  and  simple  methods  of  custom- 
house pHKedurtr  and  a  uniform  and  simple  sys- 
tem of  i)ori,  regulations  and  charges;  measures 
to  secure  the  adoption  and  use  in  customs  sched- 
ides  anrl  laws  of  a  common  nomenclature  of  the 
products  and  inerr  liurxliKe  of  the  American  re- 
publics, to  be  issued  in  Knglish,  Spanish,  I'or- 
tuguew,  and  French,  anil  that  it  may  become 
the  basis  for  the  sfalistical  data  of  exports  and 
import.H;  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  a 
fiermanetit  cu.sloniH  conunittr-e  or  conunission, 
coMipos4'(l  of  persotiH  having  technical  an<l  ex- 
pert knowledtre,  which,  as  a  dependency  of  the 
ItiUTnational  iJureauof  the  American  Uei)ui)lics, 
or  otherwiHe,  Hliall  be  <harged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  reHoliitioiiH  and  (lecisionH  of  the  con - 
grem  and  the  study  of  the  cusloms  laws  of  the 
American  republl(H,  in  order  U)  suggest  to  the 
M:veral  governments  lh(;  adoption  of   laws  and 
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measures  •which,  with  regard  to  custom-house 
formalities,  may  teud  to  simplify  aud  facilitate 
mercantile  traffic.   .   .   . 

"Another  resolution  which  contemplates  that 
early  action  must  be  taken  by  the  several  Gov- 
ernments is  that  regarding  quarantine  and  sani- 
tary matters.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  the 
object  of  the  conference  was  to  make  sanitation 
take  the  place  of  quarantine.  When  the  ideal 
had  in  view  by  the  conference  shall  have  been 
realized,  the  cities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  have  been  put  in  such  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition that  the  propagation  of  disease  germs  in 
them  will  be  impossible  and  quarantine  restric- 
tions upon  travel  and  commerce,  with  their  vex- 
ations and  burdensome  delays  and  expenses,  will 
be  unnecessary. 

'  •  The  conference  fully  recognized  the  value  and 
importance  to  all  the  Republics  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  which 
was  established  in  Washington  in  pursuance  of 
the  action  of  the  First  International  American 
Conference.  .  .  .  With  a  view  to  rendering  the 
Bureau  still  more  useful  to  all  the  countries 
represented  in  its  administration,  aud  making  it 
still  more  valuable  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing closer  relations  between  them,  the  confer- 
ence adopted  a  plan  of  reorganization,  or  rather 
of  broadening  and  expanding  the  existing  organ- 
ization. .  .  .  The  new  regulations  adopted  pro- 
vide that  the  Bureau  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  governing  board  to  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  to  be  its  chairman,  and  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  of  all  the  other  govern- 
ments represented  in  the  Bureau.  This  govern- 
ing board  is  to  meet  regularly  once  a  month, 
excepting  in  June,  July,  and  August  of  each 
year.  .  .  . 

"In  order  that  the  archaeological  and  ethno- 
logical remains  existing  in  the  territory  of  the 
several  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
might  be  systematically  studied  and  preserved, 
the  conference  adopted  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  meeting  of  an  American  international 
archaeological  commission  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  .  .  . 

"  The  conference  gave  its  most  hearty  indorse- 
ment to  the  project  for  the  construction  of  an  in- 
teroceanic  canal  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  .  .  . 

"The  recommendation  of  the  conference  that 
there  be  established  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Buenos  Ayres,  or  any 
other  important  mercantile  center,  a  bank  with 
branches  in  the  principal  cities  in  the  American 
republics,  is  in  line  with  the  similar  resolution 
adopted  by  the  First  International  American 
Conference  in  Washington  in  1889-90." 

"  In  addition  to  the  protocol  for  the  adhesion 
of  the  American  Republics  to  the  Convention  of 
The  Hague,  the  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration 
signed  by  nine  delegations,  and  the  treaty  for 
the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims,  the  Confer- 
ence agreed  to  and  signed  a  treaty  for  the  extra- 
dition of  criminals,  .  .  .  including  a  clause  mak- 
ing anarchy  an  extraditable  offense  when  it  shall 
have  been  defined  by  the  legislation  of  the  re- 
spective countries ;  a  convention  on  the  practice 
of  the  learned  professions,  providing  for  the  re- 
ciprocal recognition  of  the  professional  diplo- 
mas and  titles  granted  in  the  several  Republics; 


a  convention  for  the  formation  of  codes  of  pub- 
lic and  private  international  law;  .  .  .  a  conven- 
tion on  literary  and  artistic  copyrights;  ...  a 
convention  for  the  exchange  of  official,  scientific, 
literary,  and  industrial  publications;  ...  a  treaty 
on  patents  of  invention,  etc. ;  .  .  .  and  a  con- 
vention on  the  rights  of  aliens."  The  treaty  on 
patents  and  the  convention  on  the  rights  of  aliens 
could  not  be  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  their  re- 
port. 

"The  delegates  desire  especially  to  express 
their  most  grateful  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
extended  by  the  ilexican  Government  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  comfort  of  delegates  and  in  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  conference.  Every  con- 
venience at  the  command  of  that  Government 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  delegates  to  assist 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  labors.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  the  belief  of  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  that  the  results  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional American  Conference  will  be  of  great  and 
lasting  benefit  to  the  nations  participating  in  its 
deliberations.  .  .  .  That  the  relations  between 
the  American  Republics  have  been  improved  as 
a  result  of  the  conference  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  intimate  daily  association  for  nearly  four 
months,  of  leading  men  from  every  American 
Republic  of  itself  tended  toward  this  result. 
Delegates  learned  that,  while  existing  interna- 
tional relations  made  differences  of  opinion  in- 
evitable between  the  representatives  of  some  of 
the  countries,  they  all  had  many  interests  in 
common.  As  a  result,  toleration  for  the  opinions 
of  others  was  shown  by  delegates  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  the  sessions  of  the  conference  were 
remarkably  free  from  acrimonious  debates  and 
reflections  on  the  policies  of  delegations  or  their 
Governments,"  — 57«A  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  1901-2, 
Senate  Doc.  330. 

Their  Third  International  Conference,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  1906.  —  Proceed- 
ings, conventions,  resolutions.  —  The  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  Republics 
was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  from  July 
21st  to  August  26th,  1906.  It  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  each  of  the  21  American  Repub- 
lics, excepting  only  Hayti  and  Venezuela.  The 
delegates  from  the  United  States  of  America 
were  the  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan,  chairman, 
formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Republic ;  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  ;  Hon.  A.  J.  Montague, 
ex-Governor  of  Virginia ;  Mr.  Tulio  Larrinaga, 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico  in  Wash- 
ington ;  Mr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  Mr.  Van 
Leer  Polk,  ex-Consul-General  ;  with  a  staff  of 
secretaries,  etc. ,  from  several  departments  of  the 
public  service  at  Washington. 

The  Conference  was  attended  also  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon. 
Elihu  Root,  incidentally  to  an  important  tour 
through  many  parts  of  South  America  which  he 
made  in  the  months  of  that  summer.  In  the 
course  of  his  journej'  he  visited,  on  invitation, 
not  only  Brazil,  but  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Peru,  Panama,  and  Colombia  ;  and,  as  stated  in 
the  next  annual  Message  of  President  Roosevelt, 
"he  refrained  from  visiting  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
and  Ecuador  only  because  the  distance  of  their 
capitals  from  the  seaboard  made  it  impracticable 
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■with  the  time  at  his  disposal.  He  carried  with 
him  a  message  of  peace  and  frieudship,  and 
of  strong  desire  for  good  understanding  and 
mutual  helpfulness;  and  he  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  his  message." 

In  the  instructions  to  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States,  prepared  by  Secretary  Root,  this 
wise  admonition  was  conveyed :  — 

"  It  is  important  that  you  should  keep  in  mind 
and,  as  occasion  serves,  impress  upon  your  col- 
leagues, that  such  a  conference  is  not  an  agency 
for  compulsion  or  a  tribunal  for  adjudication; 
it  is  not  designed  to  compel  States  to  make 
treaties  or  to  observe  treaties ;  it  should  not  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  any  State,  or 
undertake  to  redress  alleged  wrongs,  or  to  settle 
controverted  questions  of  right.  A  successful 
attempt  to  give  such  a  character  to  the  Confer- 
ence would  necessarily  be  fatal  to  the  Conference 
itself,  for  few  if  any  of  the  States  represented 
in  it  would  be  willing  to  submit  their  sovereignty 
to  the  supervision  which  would  be  exercised  by 
a  body  thus  arrogating  to  itself  supreme  and  in- 
definite powers.  The  true  function  of  such  a 
conference  is  to  deal  with  matters  of  common 
interest  which  are  not  really  subjects  of  contro- 
versy, but  upon  which  comparison  of  views  and 
friendly  discussion  may  smooth  away  differences 
of  detail,  develop  substantial  agreement  and  lead 
to  cooperation  along  common  lines  for  the  at- 
tainment of  objects  which  all  really  desire.  It 
follows  from  this  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
Conference  that  it  is  not  expected  to  accomplish 
any  striking  or  spectacular  final  results :  but 
is  to  deal  with  many  matters  which,  not  being 
subjects  of  controvi.Tsy,  attract  little  public  at- 
tention, yet  wliich,  taken  together,  are  of  great 
importance  for  the  develoi)ment  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse among  nations  ;  and  it  is  to  make  such 
progress  as  may  now  \xi  possible  toward  the  ac- 
ceptance of  ideals,  the  full  realization  of  which 
may  l«;  pfwtponed  to  a  distant  future.  All  pro- 
gress UiWHTil  the  corii[ilete  reign  of  justice  and 
peace  among  nations  is  afcomfilislicd  by  long 
ami  patient  effort  and  by  many  surfers! vcstJ-ps; 
and  it  i.s  confidently  hoped  that  this  Conference 
will  mark  s'^me  substantial  a'lvancenient  by  all 
the  American  Htat^;H  in  this  process  of  developing 
Chrintian  cjvili/ation.  Not  the  least  of  the  bene- 
fits anticipat<Kl  from  the  (Conference  will  be  the 
establishment  of  agreeablr-  personal  reliitions, 
the  removal  of  miw;once[)tioiis  und  prejudices, 
and  Ihehabitof  tempenite  iind  kindly  dJH^'USHion 
among  the  representatives  of  so  many  Repub- 
licii." 

The  following  account  of  the  Conference  and 
it«  actiriti  is  derived  from  the  subHequent  ofllcial 
rep<irt  of  the  Deletrates  of  the  United  States:  — 

"  The  w'HHJonH  of  the  (Vdifererice  werrr  held  in 
a  <(i)>MiouHarid  r»rnate  building.  en-cfe<l  espe<iidly 
for  thin  purjioH*-   by  the   iira/.iliaii  (ioverninent, 
and  MUual<;d  on  thesuperli  new  br)ulevtirrl  that  for 
nearly  four  milcH  followt*  the  »hore  of  tlie  Hay  of 
Klo,  and  at  the  end  of  the  new  Aveniria  (Central. 
The  building  i.n  a  [>erinanent  one,  repro<lu(ed  in 
grafdl<;  atid  ttiarble  frrim  the  plans  of  tin-  jmliier! 
rriiud  fiy  I'»rii/il  at  t fie  f,ouisiana  I'urehaw  Kx 
[Kwitiori,  at  St    Louin.    It  is  surrounded   hy  an 
exqiiisit*'  j/'arden,  imd,  farini:^  as  it  does  the  en 
tranr:e  Ui  the  wonderfully  beautiful  Bay  of  Klo. 
the   building    is    a  notaliln    landmark.     It    was 
<;hrisf/-ned  '  The   .Monro*'  f'alace '  by  Nperial   iic 
tlon  of  the  Bra/ilian  (joverninent.  'fhe  Brazilian 


Government  installed  in  the  palace  a  complete 
telegraph,  mail,  and  telephone  service,  and  tele- 
grams, cables,  and  mail  of  the  different  delega- 
tions and  of  individual  delegates  were  transmitted 
free.  Recognition  is  due  in  this  connection  to 
the  governments  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Chili,  which  officially 
extended,  through  the  director  of  telegraphs  of 
Brazil,  the  courtesy  of  free  transit  for  all  tele- 
grams sent  by  delegates  over  the  telegraph  lines 
of  their  respective  countries.  This  marked  cour- 
tesy on  the  part  of  Brazil  and  of  the  Republics 
mentioned  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  dele- 
gates. In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Brazilian  Government  organized 
and  maintained  at  its  expense  an  extensive  and 
competent  corps  of  translators,  stenographers, 
and  clerical  assistants,  whose  services  were  at  all 
times  at  the  command  of  the  delegates.  A  buffet 
lunch,  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  dele- 
gates and  their  guests,  was  maintained  in  the  pal- 
ace throughout  the  period  of  the  Conference.  The 
palace  was  elaborately  lighted  and  was  the  center 
of  attraction  day  and  night  for  great  crowds  of 
people,  and  nothing  in  connection  with  its  equip- 
ment and  administration  or  that  concerned  the 
comfort  or  convenience  of  delegates  was  left  un- 
done by  the  Brazilian  Government.  The  Monroe 
Palace  now  becomes  a  national  meeting  place  for 
the  people  of  Brazil.  It  will  remain  as  an  adoru- 
mentof  the  splendid  new  Rio  that  has  risen  from 
the  old  city  during  tlie  past  two  or  three  years, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  and  energy  of 
the  Brazilian  people. 

"The  Conference  was  formally  opened  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished  audience 
on  the  evening  of  July  2:3,  1906,  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  the  distinguished 
Brazilian  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace  were  lined  with  troops, 
the  public  grounds  and  avenues  of  the  city  bril- 
liantly illuminated  and  packed  with  people.  .  .  . 
The  (Conference  unanimously  chose  as  its  presi- 
dent. Ilis  Excellency  Senor  Dr.  Joafpiim  Nabuco, 
the  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States; 
as  honorary  vice  presidents.  His  JCxcellency  the 
Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  ami  the  Hon.  Elihu  Rcxjt, 
Si'cretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
it8Secretary-(iencral,  His  Excellency,  Sefior  Dr. 
J.  F.  de  Assis-Brasil,  the  Brazilian  envoy  ex- 
traonlinary  and  minister  plenipoteaitiary  to  the 
Argentine  R<  pul)!!*-.  The  latter  seh.'cted  as  his 
asHistants  one  of  tin:  most  comi)etent  and  distin- 
guishcfl  groups  rjf  men  that  hass<'rv<!d  any  of  the 
prec«;<ling  conf<!rences.  .  .  .  These  olllcers  hilt 
nothing  undone  toward  aiding  and  facilitating 
the  work  of  delegates,  and  to  them  th(!  Unitetl 
HtaU'S  delegation  feels  greatly  indebted  for  the 
many  courtesies  and  the  great  kindness  extended 
on  all  occasions. 

"The  confen-ncr;  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  i-ach  of  the  21  American  |{ei)ubli(:s,  with 
the  excefition  of  Haiti  ami  Venezuela."  .   .   . 

"The  dislinguiHhing  note  of  the  Conf(;rence 
was  the  e.Ttraordiiiiiry  seHsion  convened  to  re- 
ceive the  Secretary  of  Slate  of  the  L'nited  Slates, 
Hon.  Klihu  Hoot,  who.  as  stated  earlier  in  this 
report,  IiikI  been  naiiieil  one  of  the  two  honorary 
[.residents  of  tin-  Conference.  The  re(-eptioii 
aeeorde<l  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Con- 
ference was  one  of  the  most  notable  political 
events  that  has  taketi  |)la<;e  in  our  relations  with 
CcnUal  and  Soutli  America,  and  manifested  the 
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feeling  of  good  fellow. ship  and  sympathy  tliat 
exists  between  the  American  Republics.  We 
believe  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
South  America  has  resulted  in  greater  good  to 
our  relations  w  ith  Central  and  South  America  than 
any  one  thing  that  has  heretofore  taken  place 
in  our  diplomatic  history  with  them.  'I"he  ex- 
traordinary session  of  the  Conference  to  receive 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  July  31  and  was  one  of  great  brilliancy.  In 
introducing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Confer- 
ence, His  Excellency  Dr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  tlie 
Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Conference,  delivered  a  nota- 
ble address,  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
plied." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  notable  utterance  of  preg- 
nant and  impressive  thought  whic:h  Mr.  Root 
addres.sed  to  this  important  congress  of  the 
American  Republics,  and  it  well  deserved  the 
distinction  that  was  accorded  to  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  w^hen  he  appended  it  to 
his  Message  to  Congress  the  following  December. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  brief  but  richly  tilled 
address  maj'^  fitly  be  quoted  here: 

"  I  bring  from  my  country,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary', "a  special  greeting  to  her  elder  sisters  in 
the  civilization  of  America.  Unlike  as  we  are 
in  many  respects,  we  are  alike  in  this,  that  we  are 
all  engaged  under  new  conditions,  and  free  from 
the  traditional  forms  and  limitations  of  the  Old 
World  in  working  out  the  same  problem  of  pop- 
ular self-government. 

"It  is  a  difficult  and  laborious  task  for  each 
of  us.  Not  in  one  generation  nor  in  one  century 
can  the  effective  control  of  a  superior  sovereign, 
so  long  deemed  necessary  to  government,  be  re- 
jected and  effective  self-control  by  the  governed 
be  perfected  in  its  place.  The  first  fruits  of  demo- 
cracy are  many  of  them  crude  and  luilovely  ;  its 
mistakes  are  many,  its  partial  failures  many,  its 
sins  not  few.  Capacity  for  self-government  does 
not  come  to  man  by  nature.  It  is  an  art  to  be 
learned,  and  it  is  also  an  expression  of  character 
to  be  developed  among  all  the  thousands  of  men 
who  exercise  popular  sovereignty. 

"To  reach  the  goal  toward  which  we  are 
pressing  forward,  the  governing  multitude  must 
first  acquire  knowledge  that  conies  from  univer- 
sal education,  wisdom  that  follows  practical  ex- 
perience, personal  independence  and  self-respect 
befitting  men  who  acknowledge  no  superior, 
self-control  to  replace  that  external  control 
which  a  democracy  rejects,  respect  for  law, 
obedience  to  the  lawful  expressions  of  the  pub- 
lic will,  consideration  for  the  opinions  and  inter- 
ests of  others  equally  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
state,  loyalty  to  that  abstract  conception  —  one's 
country  —  as  inspiring  as  that  loyalty  to  per- 
sonal sovereigns  which  has  so  illumined  the 
pages  of  history,  subordination  of  per.sonal  in- 
terests to  the  public  good,  love  of  justice  and 
mercy,  of  liberty  and  order.  All  these  we  must 
seek  by  slow  and  patient  effort ;  and  of  how 
manj'  shortcomings  in  his  own  land  and  among 
his  own  people  each  one  of  us  is  conscious  ! 

"Yet  no  student  of  our  times  can  fail  to  see 
that  not  America  alone  but  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  is  swinging  away  from  its  old  govern- 
mental moorings  and  intrusting  the  fate  of  its 
civilization  to  the  capacity  of  the  popular  mass 
to  govern.  By  this  pathway  mankind  is  to 
travel,  whithersoever  it  leads.     Upon  the  success 


of  this  our  great  undertaking  the  hope  of  hu- 
manity depends.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  that 
the  world  makes  substantial  pr(.>gre.ss  towards 
more  perfect  pojjular  self-government.   .   .   . 

"  It  is  not  by  national  isolation  that  these  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished  or  that  this  pro- 
gress can  be  continued.  No  nation  can  live  unto 
itself  alone  and  continue  to  live.  Each  nation's 
growth  is  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  race. 
There  may  be  leaders  and  there  may  be  lag- 
gards, but  no  nation  can  long  continue  very  far 
in  advance  of  the  general  progress  of  mankind, 
and  no  nation  that  is  not  doomed  to  extinction 
can  remain  very  far  behind.  It  is  with  nations 
as  with  individual  men;  intercourse,  association, 
correction  of  egotism  by  the  influence  of  others' 
judgment,  broadening  of  views  by  the  experi- 
ence and  thought  of  equals,  acceptance  of  the 
moral  standards  of  a  comnumity  the  desire  for 
whose  good  opinion  lends  a  sanction  to  the  rules 
of  right  conduct  —  these  are  the  conditions  of 
growth  in  civilization.  .  .  . 

"To  promote  this  mutual  interchange  and 
assistance  between  the  American  republics,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  great  task,  insjjired  by  tlie 
same  purpose,  and  professing  the  same  principles, 
I  understand  to  be  the  function  of  the  American 
Conference  now  in  session.  There  is  not  one  of 
all  our  countries  that  cannot  benefit  the  others; 
there  is  not  one  that  cannot  receive  benefit  from 
the  others;  there  is  not  one  that  will  not  gain  by 
the  prosperity,  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  all. . .  . 

"The  association  of  so  many  eminent  men  from 
all  the  Republics,  leaders  of  opinion  in  their  own 
homes ;  the  friendships  that  will  arise  among 
you;  the  habit  of  temperate  and  kindly  discus- 
sion of  matters  of  common  interest ;  the  ascer- 
tainment of  common  sympathies  and  aims  ;  the 
dissipation  of  misunderstandings ;  the  exhibition 
to  all  the  American  peoples  of  this  peaceful  and 
considerate  method  of  conferring  upon  interna- 
tional questions  —  this  alone,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  resolutions  j'ou  may  adopt  and  the  con- 
ventions you  may  sign,  will  mark  a  substantial 
advance  in  the  direction  of  international  good 
understanding. 

"These  beneficent  results  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
greatly  desire.  We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those 
of  peace ;  for  no  territory  except  our  own  ;  for 
no  sovereignt}'  except  the  sovereignty  over  our- 
selves. We  deem  the  independence  and  equal 
rights  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as 
those  of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the 
observance  of  that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of 
the  weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights,  or  privi- 
leges, or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede 
to  every  American  republic.  We  wish  to  increase 
our  prosperity,  to  expand  our  trade,  to  grow 
in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  but  our  con- 
ception of  the  true  way  to  accomplish  this  is  not 
to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by  their  ruin,  but 
to  help  all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a 
common  growth,  that  we  maj'  all  become  greater 
and  stronger  together. 

"Within  a  few  months,  for  the  first  time  the 
recognized  possessors  of  every  foot  of  soil  upon 
the  American  continents  can  be  and  I  hope  will 
be  represented  with  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
equal  sovereign  states  in  the  great  World  Con- 
gress at  The  "Hague.  This  will  be  the  world's 
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formal  and  final  acceptance  of  the  declaration 
that  no  part  of  the  American  continents  is  to  be 
deemed  subject  to  colonization.  Let  us  pledge 
ourselves  to  aid  each  other  in  the  full  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  to  humanity  which  that  accepted 
declaration  implies  ;  so  tliat  in  time  the  weakest 
and  most  unfortunate  of  our  republics  may  come 
to  march  with  equal  step  by  the  side  of  the 
stronger  and  more  fortunate.  Let  us  help  each 
other  to  show  that  for  all  the  races  of  men  the 
liberty  for  which  we  have  fought  and  labored 
is  the  twin  sister  of  justice  and  peace.  Let  us 
unite  in  creating  and  maintaining  and  making 
effective  an  all- American  public  opinion,  whose 
power  shall  influence  international  conduct  and 
prevent  international  wrong,  and  narrow  the 
causes  of  war,  and  forever  preserve  our  free  lands 
from  the  burden  of  such  armaments  as  are  massed 
behind  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  and  bring  us  ever 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  ordered  liberty.  So 
shall  come  security  and  prosperity,  production 
and  trade,  wealth,  learning,  the  arts,  and  happi- 
ness for  us  all. " 

The  fruits  of  the  Conference  were  embodied 
in  four  conventions  and  a  number  of  important 
resolutions.  The  text  of  a  convention  agreed  to, 
which  establishes  between  the  States  signing  it 
the  status  of  naturalized  citizens  who  again  tjike 
up  their  residence  in  the  country  of  their  origin, 
will  be  foimd  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  under 
the  subject  heafJing  Naturalization.  Another, 
which  amends  and  extends  the  operation  of  a 
treaty  signed  at  the  Second  Conference,  at  Mex- 
ico, in  1902  (see  above)  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Sole  article.  The  treat}'  on  pecuniary  claims 
signed  at  Mexico  January  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  shall  continue  in  (orcf,  with 
the  exception  of  the  third  article,  which  is  hereby 
abolished,  until  the  thirty  first  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hunflred  and  twelve,  both  for  the  na- 
tions which  havealna<iy  ratified  it,  and  for  those 
which  may  henaflfjr  ratify  it." 

The  third  Convention  signcfl  was  a  modifica- 
tion and  extension  of  another  of  the  agreements 
of  the  Sf,'Cond  (.'onferenc'-,  at  M<^\ico,  having 
relation  U)  patents  of  invention,  literary  prop- 
erty, etc.  The  fourth  Convention  provides  for 
an  "international  (>>minissioii  of  Jurists,  com- 
p'<-/d  of  one  repres<;ntativo  from  cacli  of  the 
-I  '.atory  States,  appoint/;d  by  their  respective 
<jovemnient3,  wiiif:h  Cf)ininiHsion  shall  meet  for 
the  piirfKjH*;  of  preparing  a  draft  of  n  r'fKle  of 
Private  Interriatifjniil  I,iiw  and  one  of  Public 
Intz-rnational  I/iw,  regulating  the  relations  be- 
tween the  natloHH  of  America."  Tlin  more  im- 
portant of  the  revolutions  adopted  were  the 
follow  ing: 

"To  ratify  a/lherenee  to  the  print  ii)le  of  arl)i- 
tratlon  ;  antl.  to  t)ie  end  that  ho  lii^fh  a  |)uri>f>j«; 
rnay  t»e  renrhred  [irariieuldr-,  to  reeonimend  to 
tlie  Nationn  reprewnted  at  this  Conference  that 
fnttriiftionM  lie  given  to  their  Delegates  U)  the 
M<;cond  (loiitcrcnii:  V)  U-  held  at  Tiie  Ungtie,  to 
enfleavor  t/»  tuwAirc.  by  tlie  wild  AHHitnbly.  of 
world  wide  (-haracter,  liie  celebration  of  n  (ictt 
era!  Arbitralloti  (V>fi  vent  ion.  wi  elTectivfr  and 
definite  that,  meriting  the  ajiproval  of  the  rivii- 
fzwj  world,  it  Mhall  be  aei cpted  and  put  in  forre 
by  i-vi-ry  natiori." 

"To  recornrnenri  to  the  Covrrntnent  h  repriv 
v.nU-tl  therein   that  tJiey  consider  the  point,  of 


inviting  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  at  The 
Hague,  to  examine  the  question  of  the  compul- 
sory collection  of  public  debts,  and,  in  general, 
means  tending  to  diminish  between  Nations 
conflicts  having  an  exclusively  pecuniary  ori- 
gin." 

Other  resolutions  of  the  Conference  were  di- 
rected to  a  broadening  of  the  work  and  an  en- 
largement of  the  influence  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics;  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  that  Bureau  and  for  the 
contemplated  Library  in  Memory  of  Columbus; 
to  the  creation  in  the  Bureau  of  a  section  having 
"as  its  chief  object  a  special  study  of  the  cus- 
toms legislation,  consular  regulations  and  com- 
mercial statistics  of  the  Republics  of  America," 
with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into  more  har- 
mony, and  to  securing  the  greatest  develop- 
ment and  amplification  of  commercial  relations 
between  American  Republics ;  to  promote  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  navigation 
lines  connecting  the  principal  ports  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent ;  to  bring  about  more  effective 
cooperation  in  international  sanitary  measures ; 
to  advance  the  construction  of  lines  that  shall 
form,  connectedlj',  the  desired  Pan-American 
Railway,  extending  through  the  two  continents. 

The  time  and  place  of  future  conferences  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

The  International  Bureau:  Its  increased 
efficiency. —  The  gift  of  a  building  to  it  by 
Mr.  Carnegie.  —  The  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  instituted  at  Washing- 
ton in  1890  (see  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work), 
a.ssumed  larger  functions  and  increased  impor 
tance  in  1906,  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Root, 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  from  his  tour 
of  visits  to  the  Soutli  American  States.  The 
Hon.  John  Barrett,  who  liad  succssively  repre- 
sented the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
Panama,  in  Argentina  and  in  Colombia,  as  well 
as  at  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference,  in 
Mexico,  was  niaili-  Director  of  the  Hureau.  and 
entered  upon  its  duties  with  an  exalted  belief  in 
the  possibilities  of  g(K)d  to  be  done  in  the  Amer- 
ican liemisphere  by  an  energetic  promotion  of 
more  intimate  relations  l)etween  its  peoples.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  dignity  was  given  to  the 
International  Union  of  the  American  Kepublica, 
embodied  in  IIk;  work  of  the  Hureau.  by  I  he  pro- 
vision of  a  stately  building  for  its  use,  Mr,  Hoot 
had  persuaded  Congress  to  ai)|)r(>priaf('  $'JO().(H)0 
for  the;  site  and  building  of  such  a  home,  to  be 
offered  tf)  the  Union,  and  this  inadequate  sum 
was  supplemented  by  a  generf)UH  private  gift. 
It  was  easy  to  int(;rest  .Mr.  Anilrew  (Jarrurgie  in 
a  proje<  t  which  bore  so  directly  on  the  promo- 
tion of  international  friendliness  and  pea(tc,  and 
li(!  ofTereij  im  addition  of  $7r)0,000  to  the  fund 
for  the  I 'an  American  iJuilding. 

The  site  gecured  for  llie  struct un;  is  tliat  of 
tlie  old  Van  Ness  niansir)n,  about  half  way 
betwc!cn  the  State,  War  and  Navy  IJuilding  and 
tlio  Pot^)ina(-  Itiver.  It  covers  a  tract  of  five 
acrr-H.  facing  public  j)urks  on  two  sides.  Tiiere 
the  corner  stone  of  a  <'entral  seat,  of  I'ati  Ameri- 
can r-o('iperat ions  and  ititluene<'s  was  laid  in  May, 
IlKIH,  in  Ihc!  f)rew!rice  of  ollirial  representatives 
from  twenty Diir-  American  rejHiblicH,  and  under 
their  aHH«-nii)led  Hags. 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  PEACE 
LEAGUE,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The 
Revolt  Aii.vi.NST:  A.  D.  1908. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  EQUITY. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Lahou  Ohgamzatiu.n,  etc.: 
United  States:  A.  D.  190^-1909. 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING 
COMPANY  (the  "Sugar  Trust").  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Combinations,  Industkiai.,  i:c.  : 
United  St.\tes:  A.  D.  1907-1909,  and  1909. 

AMSTERDAM  :  A.  D.  1907.— Meeting  of 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance.  See 
(iu  this  vol.)  Elective  Fkancuise:  Woman 
Sukfkage. 

AMUNDSEN,  Roald:  Arctic  Exploration. 
—  Magnetic  Pole  Researches.  See  (iu  this 
vol.)  Polar  Explor.\tio.\. 

AN  AM:  Deposition  of  the  King. —  Toward 
the  end  of  1906,  France  asserted  sovereignty 
over  Auam,  which  had  been  a  Freuch  Protecto- 
rate for  many  years,  by  adjudgiug  its  king  to 
be  insane,  placing  him  in  coufiuement,  and  thus 
ending  his  reign.  He  was  accused  of  almost 
incredible  atrocities,  iu  torturing  and  murderiug 
his  wives  and  other  subjects  within  his  reach. 
Even  cannibalism  was  included  among  his  al- 
leged crimes. 

ANARCHISM  IN  INDIA.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  India  :  A.  D.  1907-1908,  aud  1907-1909. 

ANATOLIAN  RAILWAY.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Railways:  Turkey:  A.  D.  1899-1909. 

ANDERSON,  Judge  A.  B. :  Acquittal  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Combinations,  Industrial,  «fec.  :  United 
States:  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

ANDRASSY,  Count.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Aus- 
tria-Hungary: A.  D.  1905-1906. 

ANGELL,  James  Burrill:  Retirement 
from  Presidency  of  University  of  Michigan. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Education-.  United  States: 
A.  D.  1901-1909. 

ANGLE  HILL,  Capture  of.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1904-1905  (May-Jan.). 

ANJUMAN,  or  Enjumen.  A  term  which 
seems  to  signify  in  Persia  either  a  local  assembly 
or  a  political  association  of  anv  nature.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Persia:  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

ANNUITIES,  for  Workingmen.  See  Pov- 
ETY,  Problems  of. 

ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION.  See 
PoL.AR  Exploration. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL:  The  Railroad 
Monopoly.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways: 
United  St.\tes:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  STRIKES.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization:  United 
States. 

ANTI-REBATE  LEGISLATION.  See 
(in  thisvol.')  Railw.ws:  United  St.\tes:  A.  D. 
1870-1908,  and  1903  (Feb.). 

ANTI-SEMITIC  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Jews. 

ANTI-TRUST,  or  Sherman  Act,  of  1890. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways:  United  States: 
A.  D.  1890-1902. 

ANTI-TRUST  DECISIONS,  in  United 
States  Courts.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Supre.me 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

ANTUNG:  Opened  to  Foreign  Trade.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D.  1903  (Mav-Oct.). 

ANTUNG-MUKDEN  RAILWAY 
QUESTION,  betv^een  Japan  and  China. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D.  1905-1909. 


APOSTOLIC  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  CURIA.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Papacy: 
A.  I).   1908. 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAIN  FOR- 
ESTS, Preservation  of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Conskrvation  of  Natural  Resources: 
United  States. 

APPONYI,  Count  Albert.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Austria-Hungary:  A.  D.  1904;  1905-1906; 
1908-1909. 

ARABIA:  A.  D.  1903-1905.—  "  Holy  War  " 
with  the  Sultan  opened  by  the  Sheik  Hamid 
Eddin,  of  the  Hadramaut,  claiming  the 
Caliphate.  See  (iu  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D. 
1903-1905. 

ARBITRATION,  Industrial.  See  Labor 
Organization. 

ARBITRATION,  International:  General 
Treaties,  since  the  First  Peace  Conference, 
of  1899.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt 
against:  A.  D.  1899-1909. 

Special:  Of  the  Pious  Fund  Dispute  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  See 
(in  tills  vol.)  Mexico  :  A.  D.  1902  (:\L\y). 

Of  Claims  against  Venezuela.  See  Vene- 
zuela :  A.  U.  1902-1904. 

Of  Alaska  Boundary,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  See  Alaska  :  A.  D. 
1903. 

Of  Brazil  and  British  Guiana :  Boundary 
Dispute.     See  Br.\ztl  :  A.  D.  1904. 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Russia:  The  Dogger 
Bank  Incident.  See  Japan  :  A.  D.  1904^1905 
(0ct.-M.\y). 

Of  Fisheries  Questions  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  See  Newfound- 
land: A.  D.  1905-1909. 

Central  American  Court  of  Justice.  See 
Central  America:  A.  D.  1907. 

Of  Casablanca  Incident,  between  Germany 
and  France,  at  The  Hague.  See  Morocco  : 
A.  D.  1907-1909. 

ARCTIC  EXPLORATION.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Polar  Exploration. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC:  A.  D.  1901- 
1906.  —  Participation  in  Second  and  Third 
International  Conferences  of  American  Re- 
publics, at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
American  Republics. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Noble  ending  of  naval  ri- 
valries with  Chile.  —  A  model  arbitration 
treaty.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt 
against:  a.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  The  Foreign  Population. — 
"  Statistics  of  1903  showed  1,000,000  foreigners 
in  Argentina  in  a  total  of  5,000,000.  Of  these 
500,000  were  Italians,  200,000  Spaniards,  100,000 
French,  25.000  English,  18,000  Germans,  15,000 
Swiss,  13.000  Austrians,  and  the  remainder  of 
many  nationalities.  The  number  of  Americans 
did  not  exceed  1,500,  although  many  are  coming 
now,  to  go  into  cattle-raising  and  farming  in  the 
country  or  into  all  kinds  of  business  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  English  influence  is  very  strong,  espe- 
ciallj-  in  financial  circles,  with  the  Germans  al- 
most equally  active."  —  John  Bari'et,  Argentina 
{Am.  Revieic  of  Retiews,  Jul)/,  1905). 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Inauguration  of  President 
Quintana.  —  Dr.  Manuel  Quintana,  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic,  was  inaugurated  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1904,  and  entered  on  an  adminis- 
tration which  promised  much  good  to  the  coun- 
try. 
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A.  D.  1905.  —  A  revolutionary  movement 
promptly  suppressed,  —  A  revolutionary  un- 
dertaking, in  Buenos  Aires  and  several  pro- 
vinces, had  its  outbreak  on  the  4th  of  February, 
but  was  suppressed  so  promptly  that  the  public 
disturbance  by  it  was  very  brief.  Particulars 
of  the  affair  were  reported  by  the  American  Min- 
ister at  Buenos  Aires,  Mr.  Beaupre,  as  follows: 
"On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  instant  rumors  of 
an  intended  movement  subversive  of  the  estab- 
lished government  of  this  country  came  to  the 
Federal  authorities  from  various  parts  of  the  Re- 
public. These  rumors  were  at  first  discredited, 
but  finally  proved  so  persistent  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  proceeded  to  take  measures  of  pre- 
caution. In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  the  4th  instant,  the  anticipated 
outbreak  came  simultaneousl_v  in  the  capital, 
Rosario,  Mendoza,  Cordoba,  and  Bahia  Blanca, 
these  being  the  largest  cities  of  the  Republic 
and  the  principal  political  and  militar)-  centers. 

"  In  the  capital  the  plan  of  the  revolutionists 
seems  to  have  been  to  attack  the  police  stations 
and  military  arsenal,  with  a  view  perhaps  of 
forcing  the  police  of  the  capital  into  their  ranks 
and  of  supplying  themselves  with  arms  and 
munitions.  At  the  arsenal,  by  a  simple  strata- 
gem of  the  minister  of  war,  the  malcontents  were 
lured  into  the  building  and  arrested.  About  the 
police  .stations  there  was  some  fighting,  partic- 
ularly at  Station  No.  14  ;  but  the  insurgents 
proved  unpn-pared  and  insufficiently  organized, 
Bi)  that  by  dawn  the  movement  had  completely 
failed  in  this  city.  Except  that  many  of  the 
shops  remained  closed  throughout  the  day  of 
the  4th,  and  except  for  the  presence  of  armed 
police  in  the  streets,  there  were  no  evidences  of 
any  revolutionary  effort.  Some  half  dozen  fa- 
talities are  reported. 

"The  prompt  and  effective  suppression  of  the 
revolution  in  this  city  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  energy  and  judgment  displayed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  ministers,  who  spent  the  entire  night 
in  the  Government  Hou.se  in  council.  Following 
up  the  precautionary  mea.sur»s  of  the  '.id  insUint 
and  fheaftive  measures  of  the  niirht  of  the  3d 
and  4th,  the  President  proceeded  at  8  A.  M.  of 
the  4th  to  declare  the  Republic  in  a  state  of  siege 
for  a  perirKJ  of  thirty  days,  to  call  out  the  reserves 
and  U>  estiiblish  a  cen.Horship  of  the  press  and  of 
the  telegraph  w;rvicc. 

"  The  movement  in  Rf>«arlo  was  about  as  brief 
and  unHiiC('eH.sfiil  im  that  in  the  capital,  so  that 
by  the  foren'K^n  rjf  the  4th  if  was  knf)wn  to  have- 
failed  in  the  two  prinei[)iil  r  itiesof  the  Uei)ublic. 
Here  there  was  also  wnne  IjIomI  shed. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  real  center  of  the  move- 
ment was  the  city  of  Corrloba,  while  serious 
trouble  wemed  In  view  In  the  f;Ity  of  Mendoza, 
where  the  revolutionlHlw  w(rre  Haid  to  be  in  a 
gtrong  fKrftllion,  and  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Airen,  where  tr'K»ps  and  marincH  were  alniidy 
in  movement  from  liuhiu  lilanca  upon  the  cnpl 
tal." 

VoTCftn  deHr»fttchofl  to  thotic  pointii  ma<le  as 
quirk  an  ending  of  the  revolt  there  an  at  tin- 
capital.  "  The  revolutionary  foreen  at  Cordoba 
I  '!e   prl»f)rierM  of  the  viee  prcHidcrit  of  the 

i  'Dr.  Fit'uerou  A leortH,  and  other  prorni 

iKiit  eitlzeriH,     These   protiiinent.  men  lh<y   are 
rejK^rt^d  to  have  projKxwd  putting  in  their  van 
guard  nnIrM  conccniiionii  were  made  to  them. 


This  and  the  conditions  of  the  revolutionists  the 
vice-president  telegraphed  to  the  Executive,  who 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  moved  by  threats  or 
even  by  sympathy  for  his  colleague.  Conse- 
quently the  revolutionists,  finding  threats  and 
resistance  vain,  fled  yesterday  before  the  gov- 
ernment troops  arrived.  With  the  failure  of  the 
movement  in  Cordoba  the  revolution  is  consid- 
ered at  an  end  and  the  country  has  returned  to 
its  former  condition  of  peace  and  tranquillity." 

A.  D.  1906. —Death  of  its  President.  — Dr. 
Manuel  Quintana,  the  much  esteemed  President 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  died  in  March,  1906, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Figuero  Alcorta,  who  will  fill  the  office  until 
1910. 

A.  D.  1908. —  Dreadnought  building.  See  (in 
this  vol.  y  \V.\.R,  The  Pkepak.\tions  for. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Assassinationof  Colonel  Fal- 
con,—  As  Colonel  Falcon,  Prefect  of  Police  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  returning  from  a  funeral,  with 
his  secretary,  on  the  14th  of  November,  a  bomb 
was  thrown  into  the  carriage  and  exploded,  with 
fatal  effects  to  both.  The  assassin,  a  youth  of 
nineteen  years,  wais  captured.  The  murder  had 
been  preceded  by  a  number  of  bomb  explosions 
in  the  past  six  months,  all  attributed  to  anarchists 
from  Europe,  of  whom  large  numbers  were  said 
to  have  been  collected  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Chief  food  supply  to  Great 
Britain. —  "  llow  many  readers  of  T/ic  Times 
(said  a  special  correspondent  of  the  London  7inus 
writing  from  Buenos  Aires,  October  15,  1909), 
if  asked  to  name  the  country  which  supplied  the 
United  Kingdom  la.st  3-ear  with  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  of  maize,  and  of  refrigerated  and 
frozen  cattle,  would  unhesitatingly  award  the 
first  place  to  the  Argentine  Republic  ?  How 
many  English  people  realize  that  this  South 
American  Republic  is  changing  places  with  the 
North  American  R(!public  in  the  exporting  of 
these  and  other  food  products  to  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  The  Argentine  Republic  last  year 
occupi(!d,  and  may  in  the  future  occupy,  the  first, 
whilst  the  United  States  may  have  to  be  content 
with  the  second,  place  in  the  exjjortation  of  food- 
stuffs. The  change  is  partly  due  to  the  shortage 
of  meat  in  America,  and  i)artly  to  the;  fact  that 
with  their  increasing  |)o|)ulation  the  United 
States  will  have  less  and  less  surplus  provisions 
with  which  to  supply  the  world.  Last  year,  the 
Argentine  Keijublic  sent  England  three  times 
more  maize  than  the  United  .States  did,  some- 
thing like  four  and  a  half  million  cwt.  more 
wheal,  anrl  c(»nsid<'ral)ly  over  twice  the  amount 
of  refrigerated  and  frozen  cattle.  The  Hlii|)inent3 
of  meat  are  considerably  heavier  for  the  first 
nin<!  months  of  1909,  so  the  propcjrtion  shipped 
by  the  Argentiiu-  Rejjiiblic  is  not  likely  to  be 
Irss  for  the  prrsint  yar. " 

A.  D.  1909,  Arbitration  of  the  Acre 
boundary  dispute  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru.   See  fin  lliis  vol.)  .Aciti';  Disittkh. 

A.  D.  1909.  Building  of  the  Transandine 
Railway  Tunnel,    See  (in  this  vol.)  Uaii.wavh: 

Al('ll.NHNA-(!llll,K. 

A.  D.  1910.  Agreement  with  Uruguay 
concerning  the  River  Plate.  -  The  following 
niesHJitjc  carni'  from  Huenos  Ayres  on  thi'  (Jih  of 
.lanuary.  1910  :  "  A  burning  (|ue8tion  between 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  which  for  two  yr'ars 
wuH  neemingly  insoluble  and  possibly  involved 
Dra/.ll.  liiM  l)<;ca  nettled  by  Sefior  [{uquc  Huenz 
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Peiia.  As  Ari^cntine  Plenipotentiarj'  he  signed 
a  Protocol  at  Montevideo  yesterday,  of  wbieli  the 
following  is  a  summary  :  Recognizing  the  re- 
ciprocal desire  for  friendly  relations,  fortitied  by 
the  common  origin  of  the  two  nations,  the  parties 
agree  to  declare  that  past  differences  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  regarded  as  a  cause  of  offence  and 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  naviga- 
tion and  use  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Plate 
will  continue  as  heretofore  without  alteration, 
and  differences  w^hich  may  arise  in  the  future 
will  be  removed  and  settled  in  the  same  spirit  of 
cordiality." 

ARICA-LAPAZ  RAILWAY.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  liAiLw.ws:  Chile-Bolivia. 

ARICA  QUESTION.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Chile:  A.  D.  1907. 

ARID  LANDS,  Reclamation  of.  See  (in  this 

vol.)  CONSEKVATION  OF   NaTIUAL  RESOURCES. 

ARIZONA:  Refusal  of  statehood  in  union 
with  New  Mexico.  (See  (in  this  vol.)  United 
States:  A.  D.  1906. 

ARMENIANS:  A.  D.  1903-1904. —  Incur- 
sions of  Armenian  revolutionists  from  Russia 
and  Persia.  —  Exaggerated  accounts  of  mas- 
sacre. See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1903- 
1904. 

A.  D.  1905. —  Massacre  by  Tartars  in  the 
Caucasus.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D. 
1905  (Feb.-Nov.). 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Massacre  at  Adana  and  vi- 
cinity. See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1909 
(Jan. -May)  and  (April-Dec). 

ARMAMENTS.— Armies.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
War.  The  Preparation  for. 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  et  al.,  The  case  of  the 
United  States  against.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Combinations,  Industrial  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1903-1906. 

ARMOUR  PACKING  COMPANY:  De- 
cision against  in  rebating  case.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Railways:  United  St.ates  :  A.  D.  1908. 

ARMSTRONG,  Vice-Consul  J.  P.:  Re- 
ports on  affairs  in  the  Congo  State.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Congo  State  :  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

ARMSTRONG  INVESTIGATION  COM- 
MITTEE. See  (in  this  vol.)  Insurance, 
Life. 

ARNOLDSEN,  K.  P.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Nobel  Phizes. 

ARRHENIUS,  SVANTE  AUGUST.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Nobel  Prizes. 

ARYA  SAMAJ,  The  :  This  is  "  an  organiza- 
tion founded  in  Bombay  more  than  30  years  ago 
by  a  devout  Gujerati  Brahmin  who  was  born  in 
Kathiawar.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  few 
followers  in  Bombay  nowadays  ;  but  in  the  last 
few  years  it  has  wa.xed  very  strong  in  the  Pun- 
jab. Originally  it  was  a  purely  religious  move- 
ment, based  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas.  It 
promotes  the  abolition  of  caste  and  idolatry, 
condemns  early  marriages,  and  permits  the  re- 
marriage of  widows.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
violently  hostile  to  Christianity.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  large  numbers  of  members  of 
the  Arya  Samaj  are  only  concerned  with  its  spir- 
itual side  ;  but  there  can  be  equally  no  question 
that  the  organization,  as  a  whole,  has  developed 
marked  political  tendencies  subversive  of  British 
rule    .  .  . 

"In  the  United  Provinces  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  now  about  40,000  members  of  the  Arya 
Samaj.      I  have  entirely  failed  to  secure  any 


trustworthy  estimate  of  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers in  this  province  [the  Punjab],  but  there  are 
flourishing  branches  of  the  Samaj  in  every  large 
town  and  in  many  of  the  important  villages,  and 
pro.selytism  is  being  actively  pursued  with 
marked  success.  The  members  of  the  Samaj 
strenuously  deny  that  their  organization  has  a 
political  side.  The  literature  of  the  sect,  and 
particularly  the  writings  of  their  founder,  the 
ardent  ascetic  Dayanand  Saraswati,  who  came 
from  Kathiawar,  show  no  trace  of  any  interest 
in  mundane  politics.  Dayanand  was  an  enthu- 
siast who  denounced  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of 
modem  Hinduism,  and  advocated  a  return  to 
the  earlier,  purer  faith.  .  .  .  Dayanand's  clarion 
call  of  ' '  Back  to  the  Vedas  "  produced  a  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling,  and  he  made  the  Punjab  a 
stronghold  of  the  new  creed.  Forthat  reason,  the 
Arya  Samaj  is  to  this  day  the  bitterest  opponent  of 
Christianity  in  India  ;  and  Punjabi  Mahomedans 
declare  that  it  is  also  their  most  formidable  foe." 
—  India  correspondence  of  TJie  Timex. 

ASHOKAN  RESERVOIR.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  New  York  City:  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

ASIATIC  IMMIGRATION:  Th*e  resist- 
ance to  it  in  South  Africa,  Australia, 
America,  and  elsewhere.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Race  Problems. 

ASQUITH,  Mr.  Herbert  Henry,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  1905  (Dec),  and  1905-1906. 

On  the  German  attitude  toward  an  inter- 
national reduction  of  naval  armaments.  See 
War,  The  Preparations  for. 

Address  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907 
on  Preferential  Trade.  See  British  Empire: 
A.  D.  1907. 

Prime  Minister.  See  England  :  A.  D.  1908 
(April). 

On  the  rejection  of  the  Licensing  Bill  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  See  Alcohol  Problem  : 
Engl.\nd:  a.  D.  1908. 

On  the  Budget  of  1909.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1909  (April-Dec). 

ASIA  :  The  Asiatic  future  of  Russia  as  it 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia. 

ASSAM :  United  with  Eastern  Bengal. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  India:  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

ASSASSINATIONS  :  Of  King  Alexander, 
Queen  Draga,  and  others  of  the  Servian 
Court.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Balkan  andDanubian 
States  :  Seryia. 

Of  Count  Alexei  Ignatief.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1906. 

Of  AH  Akbar  Khan,  the  Atabek  Azara.  See 
Persia:  A.  D.  1907. 

Of  Ashutosh  Biswas.  See  India:  A.  D.  1907- 
1908. 

Of  the  Atabeg-i-Azam.  See  Persia:  A.  D. 
1907  (Jan. -Sept.). 

Of  General  Beckman.  See  Denmark:  A.  D, 
1909  (June). 

Of  Governor-General  BobrikofT.  See  Fin- 
land :  A.  D.  1904. 

Of  M.  Bogoliepoff',  Russian  Minister  of  In- 
struction.    See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1901-1904. 

Of  King  Carlos  I.  and  Crown  Prince  Luiz 
Felipe.     See  Portugal:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

Of  Sir  Curzon-Wyllie.  See  India:  A.  D. 
1909  (July). 

Of  Premier  Delyannis.  See  Greece:  A.  D. 
1905. 
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Of  Colonel  Falcon.  See  Argentine  Repub- 
lic: A.  D.  1909. 

Of  Fehim  Pasha.  See  Turkey:  A.  D.  1908 
(July-Dec),  and  1909  (Jan.-^Iay). 

Of  Prince  Ito.     See  Japan:  A.  D.  1909  (Oct.). 

Of  Colonel  Karpoff.  See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1909 
(Dec). 

Of  President  McKinley.  See  Buffalo:  A. 
D.  1901;  and  United  States  :  A.  D.  1901  (Sep- 
tember). 

Of  General  Min.     See  Russi.a.:  A.   D.   1906 

(AUG.j. 

Of  M.  Plehve.    See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1901-1904. 

Of  General  Sakharoff.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1904-1905. 

Of  Count  SchouvalofF.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1905  (Feb.-Xov.). 

Of  Grand  Duke  Sergius.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1904-1905. 

Of  Shemsi  Pasha.  See  Turkey:  A.  D.  1908 
(July-Dec.), 

Of  M.  Sipiagin.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1901-1904. 

Of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho.  See 
L.\noR  Organiz.\tion:  United  States.  A.  D. 
1890-1907. 

Of  D.  W.  Stevens.  See  Korea:  A.  D.  1905- 
19^J9. 

Attempted  murder  of  Minister  Stolypin. 
See  Kc-s'-ia:  A.  D.  1906  CAtG.}. 

ASSINIBOIA:  Absorbed  in  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan.  See  (iu  this  vol. ;  Canada: 
A.  D.  1905. 


ASSIS-BRAZIL,  Dr.  J.  F.  :  Secretary- 
general  of  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  Law  :  French.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1903  (April-Oct. ), 
and  1903. 

German.    See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1908  (April). 

ASSUAN  dam,  Completion  of.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Egypt  :  A.  D.  1902  (Dec). 

ASTRONOMY  OF  THE  INVISIBLE. 
See  Science  and  Invention. 

ATABEG-I-AZAM  :  Premier  of  Persia. — 
His  assassination.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Persia: 
A.  D.  1907  (Jan. -Sept.). 

ATABEGS,  or  Atabeks.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Persia  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

ATCHINESE,  Dutch  hostilities  with  the. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Netherl.xnds  :  A.  D.  1904. 

ATHABASCA :  Absorbed  in  the  Provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Canada  :  A.  D.  1905. 

ATLANTA:  A.  D.  1906.  —  Anti-Negro 
Riot.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Race  Problems: 
United  St.v.tes  :  A.  D.  1906. 

ATWATER,  Professor  W.  O.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Science  and  Invention,  Recent  :  Car- 
NK<;iK  Institction. 

AUSGLEICH,  Austro-Hungarian.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Austria-Hdngary  :  A.  D.  1902-1903, 
and  1907. 
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The  Race  Problem.  —  Reasons  for  dread  of 
Asiatic  immigration.  —  The  demand  for  a 
white  Australia.   See  (in this  vol.)  K.vcE  I'ltou 

LEM-^. 

Woman  Suffrage.  See  Elective  Fkan- 
cniHK:   Woman  .Sikkraoe. 

Government  ownership  of  railways.  —  Dis- 
connecting gauges  in  the  several  states.  See 
Railwayh  :  Alstkall\. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  The  Tariff  Question  in 
the  First  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 
—  Issue  between  the  Senate  and  the  Repre- 
sentative Chamber. — ^'Tlie  tarilT  oriiriiuilly 
propoM-d  by  the  t'overtirnont  was  franwi]  on  lines 
of  <xtr'rfic  profof:tion,  with  9p'f;ial  nfi;r(iir;(r  to 
the  i.iriifiiiHiiifi(j  indiistri'H  of  Vift.oria  ;  it  was 
inevitjiMc  that  tii<;  oppfrtiMon,  mainly  rr-presr-tit 
in(f  New  South  Wah-H,  hIioiiM  fight  to<»tli  and 
nail  Vi  pn-vont  its  \)i-cA>m\iiK  law.  Tiie  rcnultof 
the  8lriij(((Ie,  which  lawt/'d  almoHt  witiioiit  a  Hcri- 
oiiH  irit/Triiption  for  nin<;  monthn,  has  Iwi-n  a 
corrif>rr»rtiis«!  wiiirih  I'-avi-H  thf;  tariff  of  the  com 
j:  'li    ri'-ifli'T   one    ihini?    nor   the   <>Uii:r. 

'I  .11  \n-  little  doiitit  Miat  In  deliatinij  power 

and  politieal  g'-ncralHlili)  the  vletoryhty  ^firierally 
with  the  opfK/sltion  ;  but  after  all  the  reHiilt,  mo 
far  as  it  was  a  viet<jry  for  the  fwrly  of  fn-c 
tr»l<-,  was  diH;  U>  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

"  To  many,  and  a[iparently  not  least  la  th« 
'■''  '  firorn()t  and   efTeetive  Interferenec 

(,':  in  a  (|iieHtlon  of  UiVation,  whieh 

Was  siippos/-d  U)  \><:  pra'-tieally  |iliiee(l 

by  th'  tiitldri  almost  as  mueli  l»eyf,n(|  their 

'ontrol  as  eustorn  has  plae'fl  it  beyorirl  that  of 
the  Hous*!  of  I/orfIs  In  Kni^hind.  was  a  UTtml  iitir- 
priw,  and  as  th»;  ttrst  lent  of  the  regpectlvc  prjwem 


of  the  two  chambers  of  the  legislature  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  political  iinpcjrtaiice. 
It  was  provided  by  the  constitution  not  only 
that  all  bills  involving  the  taxation  of  the  peo- 
ple, directly  or  indirectly,  should,  as  in  thiscoun- 
try,  originate  in  th(!  representative  chamber  of 
the  legislature,  but  further  that  such  bills  should 
not  b(!  altered  or  amended  in  th(;ir  passage 
through  the  Senate.  As  a  concession  to  the  less 
I(oi)ulou8  states,  it  was  agreed  when  the  consti- 
tution was  framed  that  while  only  the  chamber, 
elected  on  a  strict  basis  of  jjopulation,  should 
impose  or  control  ta.vaticm.  the  Senate,  in  which 
all  the  states  enjoy,  as  in  America,  equal  repre- 
8<;ntation,  shoidd  havt;  the  right  to  suggest,  for 
the  consirlerafion  ol  the  other  chamber,  any 
amendments  it  thought  df^sirable  in  any  money 
bill  sent  r)ti  for  its  a»scnt.  This  provi.sioti,  mild 
and  inoffensive  us  it  wa.s  supposed  to  be.  has 
now  been  used  In  a  way  to  upset  the  policy  of 
tlie  government,  and  practically  to  compel  the 
UHsent  of  the  representative  chamlxT  to  the  vii-wB 
of  a  Senate  majority.  The-  tarilT  liill  as  passed 
liy  the  ifoveriunent  nnijorily  was  subjected  to 
an  exliaimtive  criticism  by  theSenali',  and  tin.illy 
fully  fifty  items  of  thcH('hedule  imposing  duties 
were  referrecl  back  to  the  representative  cham- 
ber, with  a  re(|uest  for  their  reconsideration  and 
reduction  or  excision. 

"  The  government  attempted  to  meet  the  dif- 
flciilty  by  agreeiiiir  to  u  few  trilling  amendments 
on  the  lines  siig;;este<l.  and  got  the  cliiunlier  per- 
pm[itr)rllv  to  reject,  !p|l  the  others,  sending  tlin 
bill  hack  in  effect  as  it  was.  To  this  the  Senate 
replied  by  <alndy  adlieiing  to  the  views  it  hiid 
already   exprcHsed,    and    sending   the  bill  back 
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again  for  further  consideration,  allowing  it  to 
be  pretty  plainly  understood  that,  in  the  event 
of  their  views  being  ignored,  they  would  place 
their  reasons  on  record  and  reject  the  bill  alto- 
gether, thus  preventing  any  uniform  tariff  being 
established  during  the  session.  Face  to  face 
■with  so  grave  a  difficulty  the  cabinet  gave  way, 
and  agreed  to  a  compromise  which  they  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  doing  but  for  the  action  of 
the  Senate,  with  its  free  trade  majority  of  two 
votes.  The  inmiediate  result  of  the  long  strug- 
gle has  been  the  pa.ssing  of  a  tariff  act  which 
pleases  neither  part}',  but  will  apparently  raise 
the  required  revenue  of  §40,000,000,  needed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments." —  Hugh  H.  Lusk,  The  First  Parliament 
of  Australia  {American  Review  of  Reviews, 
March,  1903). 

A.  D.  1902. —  The  "States  Rights"  tem- 
per. —  Question  of  constitutional  rela- 
tions between  Commonwealth  and  States 
in  external  affairs,  as  raised  by  South 
Australia.  —  Decision  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment.—  "State-rights"  questions  and  the  pro- 
vincialistic  sjiirit  behind  them  made  a  prompt 
appearance  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
after  its  federation  was  accomplished.  One  of 
the  first  wrangles  to  occur  between  the  General 
Government  and  that  of  a  State  was  appealed 
necessarily  to  the  Imperial  Government  at  Lou- 
don, because  it  arose  out  of  a  call  from  the  lat- 
ter, in  September,  1902,  for  information  about 
an  incident  which  concerned  a  Dutch  ship.  The 
request  for  information  went  from  London  to 
the  Commonwealth  Government,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  Government  of  South  Australia, 
where  the  incident  in  question  occurred,  involv- 
ing some  act  of  its  officials.  The  South  Austra- 
lian Ministry  declined  to  pass  the  desired  infor- 
mation through  the  channel  of  the  Common- 
wealth Ministry,  but  would  give  it  to  the  British 
Colonial  Office,  direct.  A  long  triangular  argu- 
mentative correspondence  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  much  that  seems  like  a  repetition  of  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States  of  America 
appears.  Such  as  this,  for  example,  in  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  Acting  Premier  of  South  Australia 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  State:  "  The 
importance  to  the  States,  especially  to  the  smaller 
States,  of  strictly  maintaining  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  Commonwealth  and  State 
power  is  manifest.  Already  a  movement  has 
begun  to  destroy  the  Federal  element  in  the  Con- 
stitution. A  remarkable  indication  of  this  may 
be  gathered  from  a  speech  made  by  Sir  William 
Lyne,  the  Commonwealth  ]\Iinister  for  Home 
Affairs,  at  Kalgoorlie,  in  Western  Australia, 
on  the  2nd  day  «f  the  present  month.  Speaking 
of  the  Constitution,  Sir  William  Lyne  said: 
'  If  the  population  increased  in  the  States  as  he 
expected,  he  did  not  think  three  of  the  larger 
States  would  still  consent  to  be  governed  by  four 
of  the  smaller  ones.  He  hoped  that  when  the 
time  came  there  would  not  be  bloodshed,  but 
that  things  would  settle  themselves  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  records  of  the  first  Parliament.' 

"  Believing,  as  Ministers  do,  that  the  peaceful 
and  successful  working  of  the  Constitution  de- 
pends upon  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  lines 
of  demarcation  between  the  powers  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  those  of  the  States,  and 
that  that  line  is  drawn  clearly  in  the  Consti- 
tution, they  cannot  agree  to  the  opinions  of  the 


Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  which  increa.se,  by  implication,  the 
power  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  which  seem 
to  Ministers  to  tend  to  Unification,  and  to  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  Federal  to  the  National  principle." 

This  communication,  transmitted  to  London, 
drew  from  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, an  unanswerable  reply,  addressed  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  dated  April  15, 
1903,  in  part  as  follows: 

"Your  Ministers  contend  'that  the  grant  of 
power  to  the  Commonwealth,  notwithstanding 
the  general  terms  of  Section  3  of  the  Act,  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  Departments  transferred, 
and  to  matters  upon  which  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  has  power  to  make  laws  and  has 
made  laws,'  and  that  '  in  the  distribution  of  legis- 
lative and  consequently  of  executive  power, 
made  by  the  Constitution,  all  powers  not  spe- 
cifically ceded  to  the  Commonwealth  remain  in 
the  States.' 

"  They  are  unable  to  agree  '  with  the  conten- 
tion that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in 
the  Constitution  to  justify  this  limitation,'  and 
argue  that  the  validity  of  any  claim  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  an}^  particular  power,  should  be 
tested  by  enquiring:  —  Does  the  Constitution 
specifically  confer  the  power  ? 

"The  view  of  the  Act  which  I  take  is  that  it 
is  a  Constitution  Act,  and  creates  a  new  politi- 
cal community.  It  expressly  declares  that  '  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania,  and  also, 
if  Her  Majesty  is  satisfied  that  the  people  of 
Western  Australia  have  agreed  thereto,  of  West- 
ern Australia,  shall  be  united  in  a  Federal  Com- 
monwealth under  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia.'  The  object  and  scope  of  the  Act 
is  defined  and  declared  by  the  preamble  to  be  to 
give  effect  to  the  agreement  of  the  people  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania  '  to  unite  in  one  indis- 
soluble Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  under  the  Constitution  hereby  es- 
tablished.' 

"The  whole  Act  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
this  declaration  and  the  provisions  of  Section  3. 
So  far  as  other  communities  in  the  Empire  or 
foreign  nations  are  concerned,  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia form  one  political  community  for  which 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  alone 
can  speak,  and  for  everything  affecting  external 
states  or  communities,  which  takes  place  within 
its  boundaries,  that  Government  is  responsible. 
The  distribution  of  powers  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Authorities  is  a  matter  of  purely  in- 
ternal concern  of  which  no  external  country  or 
community  can  take  any  cognizance.  It  is  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Commonwealth 
alone  that,  through  the  Imperial  Government, 
they  must  look,  for  remedy  or  relief  for  any 
action  affecting  them  done  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Commonwealth,  whether  it  is  the  act  of  a 
private  individual,  of  a  State  official,  or  of  a 
State  government.  The  Commonwealth  is, 
through  His  Majesty's  Government,  just  as  re- 
sponsible for  any  action  of  South  Australia 
affecting  an  external  community  as  the  United 
States  of  America  are  for  the  action  of  Louisiana 
or  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

"The  Crown  undoubtedly  remains  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  South  Australia 
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and,  in  matters  affecting  it  in  that  capacity,  the 
proper  channel  of  communication  is  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Governor. 
But  in  matters  affecting  the  Crown  in  its  capacity 
as  the  central  authority  of  the  Empire,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  can,  since  the  people  of  Australia 
have  become  one  political  community,  look  only 
to  the  Governor-General,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Crown  in  that  community." 

The  published  correspondence  ends  with  this, 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  South  Australia  had 
no  more  to  say. — Correspondence  respecting  the 
CoTistitutional  Relations  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth and  States  in  regard  to  External 
Affairs  < Parliamentary  Papers,  Cd.  1587). 

A.D.  1902.  —  British  Colonial  Conference  at 
London.     See  (in  this  vol.)  British  Empire. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  The  Governor-Generalship.  — 
The  office  of  Governor-General  was  resigned  by 
Lord  Hopetoun  in  the  summer,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Tennyson. 

A.  D.  1902-1909.  —  Undertakings  of  irriga- 
tion and  forestry.     See  Cin  this  vol.)  Consek- 

VATIOX  OK  N.\TUKAL    RESOURCES:    ArSTIl.\I,IA. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  The  Governor-Generalship. — 
In  August,  Lord  Xorthcote,  previously  Governor 
of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Australia,  succeeding  Lord 
Tennyson. 

A.  D.  1903-1904.  —  Resignation  of  Premier 
Barton.  —  The  .Deakin  Ministry.  —  Four 
months  of  power  for  the  Labor  Party.  —  Its 
influence  in  the  Commonwealth.  —  Sir  Ed- 
mund Barton,  who  had  bef'ii  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  .since  its  Union 
in  190(J  (see  AcsTRAi.r.\  in  Volume  VI.  of  this 
work),  resignfd  in  1908  to  accept  a  place  on  the 
bench  of  the  Hii.'h  Fodeml  Court,  and  was  suc- 
ceedf'd  by  Mr.  Alfrfd  I>(»kin.  previously  Attor- 
ney-General in  the  Federal  Cabinet.  The  most 
important  occurrence  of  the  year  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  the  election  of  a  new  House  of  liepre- 
sentatives  in  the  Federal  Parliament  and  of  one 
third  of  its  Senate.  These  were  the  first  federal 
elections f>f;ciirring  sinf*'  thos<r  of  19(K)  whirh  cori- 
8tltutf;d  the  orij^inal  Parliament,  opened  in  .May, 
UK)1,  and  the  first  in  wliich  women  wr-nt  t/)  the 
polls.  The  main  issue  in  theelrct  ions  was  bet  ween 
the  I>abor  Party  anrl  itsrjpponents,  and  the  rising 
p<.>wer  of  the  former  wa.s  shown  by  its  gain  of  si.x 
•eaUi  in  each  House,  four  from  the  .Ministry  and 
two  from  the  of)p'<sitioti  in  the  HenHt*\  and  all 
bIx  fr'>rn  the  Miiii-ttry  in  the  lower  HouHe.  This 
t'  '•  Imlance  of  jKiwr-rint')  its  hands  in  both 

h  of  I'arliametit    Naturally,  in  these  cir- 

cumstanees,  lalK>r  'juestioriH  beefime  dorniniint  in 
Australian  politics,  with  Socialistic  tendencies 
very  Htronjf. 

Yhe  Deakin  Ministry  was  defeated  In  April, 
lftf)4.  on  an  inrlustrial  arbitnition  bill  whieh  ex- 
'"  '    railway  errifitoyes  and  other  civil 

-'  III  its  proviBloriH,  erininiry  to  the  de- 

r:  the  I^ibf)r  I'lirty.   The  (nl verm- majority 

•',  .  ,'•  up  of  23J  Lal)or  repre<wntaliveH,  1<J  op- 

ponents of  the  prot/^rtionlst  tK)lifT  of  the  Gov- 
fTnrnent,  and  4  from  the  ranks  of  itji  own  ordl 
narv    supporters     The  ministry    resigned,    and 
ti  '    '      r.abor  I'arty.  .Mr.  .1  ('.  Watson, 

ft  ">r  t>y  tra'lr-,  was  called  to  form 

;i  '.  he  rjld.  drawing  all  but  its 

I  Labor  I'lirty     It  Is  cT'Mllta- 

ble  t/»  the  eft[iatiilily  of  this  I^aUir  Ministry  that, 
with  s^t  precarious  a  Imeking  in  the  Houso,   It 


should  have  held  the  management  of  Govern- 
ment, with  apparently  good  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  for  about  four  months.  It  was  defeated 
in  August  on  another  labor  question,  and  gave 
way  to  a  coalition  Ministry  of  Free  Traders  and 
iloderate  Protectionists, formed  under  ]\Ir. George 
Houston  Reid. 

An  account  of  the  Labor  Jlinistry  and  its 
leader,  from  which  the  following  facts  are  taken, 
was  given  by  The  Revieic  of  Reviews  for  Anstrala- 
sia  at  the  time  of  its  ascendancy :  The  average 
age  of  the  members  is  only  forty-three  years, 
while  in  England  sixty  is  the  average  age  at 
which  corresponding  rank  is  attained.  The  na- 
tionalities of  the  membere  are  as  follows:  One, 
the  prime  minister,  is  a  New  Zealander,  two  are 
Australian-born,  two  are  Irish,  two  are  Scotch, 
and  one  is>  Welsh.  There  isnotone  who  was  born 
in  England. 

Mr.  John  Christian  "Watson,  the  premier,  is  but 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  Val- 
paraiso, where  his  parents  were  on  a  visit,  but 
was  only  a  few  months  old  when  they  returned 
to  New  Zealand.  At  an  early  age  he  began  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  compositor,  joining  tlie  Ty- 
pographical Union.  When  nineteen,  he  came  to 
Sydney  and  joined  the  composing  staff  of  the 
Star.  Then  he  became  president  of  the  Sydney 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  and  president  of  the 
Politic*al  Labor  League  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
1894,  he  was  returned  to  a  New  South  Wales  Par- 
liament, and  took  the  leatling  place  among  the 
Labor  members.  In  1901.  he  was  returned  to  the 
first  federal  ParHament.  He  was  selected  to  lead 
the  Labor  party  in  the  federal  House,  and  has 
won  golden  opinions  in  that  position.  He  is  a 
bom  leader  of  men.  and  has  rare  tact.  He  over- 
came the  apprehension  caused  by  his  youth.  He 
curbed  the  extremists  of  his  party.  Power  came 
to  him  at  once.  He  seized  the  advantage  of  lead- 
ing a  third  party  between  two  opponents.  It  was 
he,  rather  than  Sir  Edmund  Barton  or  Mr.  Dea- 
kin, who  decided  what  should  pass  and  whatnot. 

The  situation  developed  in  this  period  is  de- 
scribefl  by  an  .Vmeriean  writer,  whose  sympathies 
are  ardently  with  the  Labor  I'arty,  as  follows  : 
"  Protectionists an<l  Free  Traders  (so called)  were 
90  divideil  in  the  Australian  Parliament  that 
neither  could  gain  a  majority  without  the  J,abor 
Party.  A  succession  of  governments  bowled  over 
by  labor  votes  drove  this  hard  fact  into  the  po- 
litical Intelliu'ence.  The  Labor  I'arty  was  then 
invited  to  take  the  government.  F\ir  five  months 
men  that  had  been  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and 
painters  ad  riii  II  isterr-d  the  nalion'salTairs.  No  con- 
vulsion of  nature  follo\ve<l,  no  ui)heavals  and  no 
dlsa-sters.  It  Is  even  admitted  that  the  govern- 
ment of  these  men  wascftnspicuously  wise,  able, 
and  successftd.  Hut  having  a  minority  fiarty, 
their  way  was  necessarily  precarious,  and  on  the 
chance  blow  of  an  adverse  vote  they  resigned. 
Home  scene  shifting  followed,  but  in  the  end 
the  pres<-nt  arran;rernent  was  ri-aclir-d.  by  which 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Protection 
Ists  that  follow  .Mr.  Deakin,  ami  the  ministry  is 
supported  liy  the  Labor  I'arty  on  condition  that 
the  Govenmient  adopt  certain  hxislation.  And 
that  Is  the  extr-nt  r)f  tli<!  'alisolwie  rule  of  the 
r^abor  gang  '  The  Deakin  (Jovernment  docs  not 
greatly  care  for  tlw  Labor  Tarty,  nor  for  the 
Labor  Party's  Ideas,  but  it  rules  by  reason  of  llie 
I^abor  I'.irly's  support,  and  in  return  therefor 
has  pa.Hsed  certain  mtslerati!  aud  welMntenliuncd 
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meiisurcs  of  reform.  Indfcd  tlic  sum-total  of  the 
'  revolutionary,  radical,  aud  socialistic  laws ' 
passed  by  the  Labor  Party,  directly  or  by  bar- 
gaining with  the  Dcakin  or  other  ministries,  in 
dicates  an  exceedingly  gentle  order  of  revolution. 
It  has  done  much  in  New  Soulli  Wales  and  else- 
where to  mitigate  the  great  estate  evil  by  ena(;t- 
ing  graduated  land  taxes;  it  has  passed  humane 
and  reasonable  laws  regulating  employers'  liabil- 
ity for  accidents  to  workmen  and  laws  greatly 
bettering  the  hard  conditions  of  labor  in  mines 
and  factories.  It  has  passed  a  law  to  exclude 
trusts  from  Australian  soil.  It  has  stood  for  ecpial 
rights  for  men  and  women.  In  New  South  Wales 
it  has  enormously  bettered  conditions  lor  toilers 
by  regulating  hours  of  employment  even  in  de- 
partment and  other  stores  and  by  instituting  a 
weekly  half -holiday  the  year  around  for  every- 
body. It  has  tried  with  a  defective  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  Act  to  abolish  strikes.  To  guard 
Australia  against  the  sobering  terrors  of  the  race 
problem  that  confronts  America,  it  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  out  colored  aliens.  It  has  agitated  for 
a  Henry  George  land  tax  and  for  the  national  own- 
ership of  public  services  and  obvious  monopolies. 
And  with  one  exception  this  is  the  full  catalogue 
of  its  misdeeds."  [The  "  one  exception  "  is  the 
abolition  of  coolie  labor.] — Charles  E.  Russell, 
The  Uprising  of  the  Many,  ch.  24  {Doubltday, 
Page  and  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1907). —  See,  also,  Labou 
Organization:  Australia. 

A.  D.  1905-1906,  —  Mr.  Deakin's  precarious 
ministry.  —  Power  of  the  Labor  Party  with- 
out responsibility. —  Its  principles  and  its 
"Fighting  Platform." — Important  legisla- 
tion of  1905.  —  The  Federal  Capital  question. 
—  General  election  of  1906.  —  Mr.  Reid,  the 
Free  Trade  Premier,  had  taken  ofHce  on  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Protectionist  leader, 
that  the  tariff  question  should  not  be  opened  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  existing  Parliament.  But 
the  truce  became  broken  early  in  1905,  each 
party  attributing  the  breach  to  the  other,  and  the 
Reid  Ministry,  beaten  on  an  amendment  to  the 
address  replying  to  the  Governor-General's 
speech,  resigned.  The  Protectionists,  in  provi- 
sional alliance  with  the  Labor  Party,  then  came 
back  to  power,  with  J\Ir.  Deakin  at  their  head. 

Of  the  political  situation  in  1905  it  was  said  by 
a  writer  in  one  of  the  English  reviews:  "The 
Labour  Party  can  dictate  terms  to  the  Ministry, 
and  ensure  that  its  own  policy  is  carried  out  by 
others.  It  is  strongest  whilst  it  sits  on  the  cross 
benches.  During  the  few  months  it  was  in  office 
it  was  at  the  mercy  of  Parliament;  it  left  most 
of  the  planks  of  its  platform  severely  alone,  and 
it  had,  during  that  time,  less  real  power  than  it 
has  had  either  before  or  since.  It  is  not  likely 
again  to  take  office,  unless  it  can  command  an 
absolute  majority  of  its  own  members  to  give 
effect  to  its  own  ideas,  and,  indeed,  it  perhaps 
woidd  be  better  for  Australia  that  it  had  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  power,  rather  than  as  at  present 
power  without  responsibility.  However,  if  not 
at  the  next  general  election,  the  party  is  bound 
ere  long  to  get  the  clear  Parliamentary  majority 
it  seeks.  Under  these  circumstances,  great  im- 
portance attaches  to  its  aims  and  organisa- 
tion. .  .  . 

"  To  quote  from  the  official  report  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  last  Triennial  Conference  of  the 
Political  Labour  organisations  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  sat  in  Melbourne  last  July,  the 


objective  of  the  Federal  Labour  party  is  as 
follows : 

"  (a)  The  cultivation  of  an  Australian  senti- 
ment, based  upon  the  maintenance  of  racial 
purity,  and  the  development  in  Australia  of  an 
enlightened  and  self-reliant  conununity.  (b)  The 
security  of  the  full  results  of  their  industry  to  all 
producers  by  the  collective  ownership  of  monopo- 
lies, and  the  extension  of  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic functions  of  the  State  and  Municipality. 
The  Labour  party  seek  to  achieve  this  objective 
by  means  of  a  policy  that  they  invariably  refer 
to  as  their  platform.  The  planks  of  what  is 
called  the  '  Fighting  Platform'  are  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  maintenance  of  a  white  Australia. 
(2)  The  nationalisation  of  monopolies.  (3)  Old 
age  pensions.  (4)  A  tariff  referendum.  (5)  A 
progressive  tax  onvmimproved  land  values.  (6) 
The  restriction  of  public  borrowing.  (7)  Navi- 
gation laws.  (8)  A  citizen  defence  force.  (9) 
Arbitration  amendment." — J.  W.  Kirwan,  Tlie 
Australian  Labour  Party  {Nineteenth  Century, 
Nov.,  1905). 

A  strike  in  one  of  the  coal  mines  of  New  South 
Wales  during  1905  brought  the  Arbitration  Act 
of  that  province  to  an  unsatisfactory  test.  The 
dispute,  concerning  wages,  went  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  and  was  decided  against  the  miners. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  decision,  abandoning 
work,  and  the  court,  when  appealed  to  by  the 
employers,  found  itself  pow^^rlcss  to  enforce  the 
decision  it  had  made.  The  judge  resigned  in 
consequence,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  finding 
another  to  take  his  seat. 

The  Labor  Party  secured  the  passage  of  an 
Act  which  gives  the  trades-union  label  the  force 
of  a  trade  mark.  Another  important  Act  of  1905 
modified  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  so  far 
as  to  admit  Asiatic  and  other  alien  students  and 
merchants,  whose  stay  in  the  country  was  not 
likely  to  be  permanent,  and  which,  furthermore, 
permitted  the  introduction  of  white  labor  un- 
der contract,  subject  to  conditions  that  were 
expected  to  prevent  any  lowering  of  standard 
wages. 

The  location  of  a  federal  capital  became  a  sub- 
ject of  positive  quarrel  between  Llie  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  that  of  New  South 
Wales.  By  agreements  ■which  preceded  the 
federation,  the  Commonwealth  capital  was  to  be 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Sydney.  This  hundred-mile 
avoidance  of  Sydney  was  considerably  exceeded 
by  the  Federal  Government  when  it  chose  a  site, 
to  be  called  Dalgety,  about  equidistant  from 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.  New  South  "Wales  ob- 
jected to  the  site  and  objected  to  the  extent  of 
territory  demanded  for  it.  Mr.  Deakin  proposed 
a  survey  of  900  square  miles  for  the  Federal 
District.  New  South  Wales  saw  no  reason  for 
federal  jurisdiction  over  more  than  100  square 
miles. 

Ultimately  Dalgety  was  rejected  and  a  site 
named  Yass-Canberra,  or  Canberra,  was  agreed 
upon  and  the  choice  confirmed  by  legislation. 
It  is  in  the  Murray  district,  about  200  miles 
southwest  of  Sydney. 

A  general  election  in  the  Commonwealth,  near 
the  close  of  1906,  gave  the  Protectionists  a  small 
increase  of  strength  in  Parliament,  and  the  Labor 
Partv  gained  one  seat,  raising  its  representation 
from"^  25  to  26.  The  losers  were  the _  so-called 
Free  Traders,  or  opponents  of  protective  tariff- 
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making.  Their  lesider,  >Ir.  Reid,  in  the  canvass, 
dropped  the  tariff  issue  and  made  war  on  the 
State  Socialism  of  the  Labor  Party.  He  held  in 
the  new  Parliament  a  considerably  larger  follow- 
ing than  the  Protectionist  Premier.  Mr.  Deakin, 
could  muster,  but  it  contained  more  Protection- 
ists than  Free  Traders. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Developing  the  vrater  sup- 
ply. See  (in  this  vol.)  Coxservatiox  op  Nat- 
ural Resources:  Australia. 

A.  D.  1907,  — The  "New  Protection," 
under  the  Tariff  Excise  Act.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Labor  Remuneration:  The  "New  Pro- 
tection." 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Statistics  of  state  schools. 
See  Education:  Australia. 

A.  D.  1907  (April-May). — Imperial  Con- 
ference at  London.  See  British  Empire: 
A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1908  (Dec).  —  Population  of  the 
Commonwealth.  — According  to  a  letter  to  the 
London  Timen,  from  Sydney,  "the  population 
of  Australia  on  December  31,  1908.  was  esti- 
mated at  4,27o,304  (exclusive  of  full-blooded 
blacks),  showing  an  increase  of  009,965,  or  of 
13.0  per  cent,  in  the  eight  years  of  federation. 
That,"  .said  the  writer,  "  is  not  a  satisfactory  ex- 
pansion, and  we  should  have  fared  better.  New 
South  Wales  gained  231,367,  or  17  per  cent,  and 
Western  Australia  b7,143,  or  48.4  per  cent,  but 
all  the  other  States  fared  indifferently.  There 
is  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  change  of  fashion, 
Australia  will  again  grow  into  some  favour  with 
the  emigrant  from  home." 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Change  of  Ministry.  —  Late 
in  tiie  year,  the  Mini.itry  of  .Mr.  Dciikiii  lost  the 
provisional  support  of  thf  Labor  party,  which 
had  kept  it  in  control  of  the  Govtmmcnt  for 
nearly  four  years,  and  suffered  a  defeat  in  Par- 
liament which  threw  it  out.  For  the  second 
time  a  short-lived  Labor  .Ministry  was  formed, 
under  .Mr    .\ridrew  Fisln-r, 

A.  D.  1908.  —  The  Governor-Generalship. 
—  After  five  y«;;irs  of  service  as  (j(jv<rtior  (ii-n- 
enil.  I>ord  N'orthcote  nturiicd  to  Kiiirland  in  the 
fall  of  19<>8  and  was  Bucc-eded  by  Lord  Dudley. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Attitude  of  the  people  to- 
ward immigration.  Land-locking  against 
settlement.  S'-e  (in  thi.s  vol.)  I.mmiokatio.n  : 
.\( -I  nsi.w 

A.  D.  1909.  -  A  summary  of  sixty  years 
of  growth  and  progress.  -.*^ir  .John  lurn-.st, 
Trraisun-r  of  the  Coiiimonwr-iiith  of  Au.stralia, 
in  hi"  I',  ■''.•»  Speech  to  the  Federal  lIoutM;  of 
R/pr  .*f«,  in  August,  1909,  fturveyc-<l  the 

[»<rtiiioii  ol  .\imtraliu  <iM  part  of  the  Hritinh  na- 
ti'Ti,  —  a  contin<nt,  Ik;  obs/rved,  containing  two 
billion  a^T'M.  with  a  ch-.^hX.  line  of  12, 'MM)  milcH. 
no  other  nation  havintr  ri^jht  or  title  to  any  part 
of  thii^  Bphridid  heritage  of  the  Southern  Memi- 
Bphere,  which  wa«  another  home  frjr  the  ISritish 
ra/e.  Sixty  years*  ai;o,  wild  Sir  John,  tho  popu 
latiori  of  Auntralia  wan  100,000  and  there  were 
no  ntilwuyH.  Now  the  inhabllanlH  num>)erei| 
n»3iriy  four  anrl  a  half  millions,  of  whom  9<'(  |»er 
cent  were  Uriliwh.  They  had  tl  I2.00<*,00<»  de 
\tiiy.\\i^\  in  barikn  and  depo-iit-t  in  Havings  l>ankH 
to  the  amount  of  over  t  M),'>0<),0<)0,  thedepositorM 
in  theiu-  U-ingone  third  of  lli«  entire  |)oi>iilallon. 
'I  h'v  ha/l  prfjduried  mlnernln  U>  the  value  of 
L,  l.''./XK),')0O.  Ten  million  a'-ren  were  under 
iT'>\i  l)iirinj^  lft«t  year  Australia  liiyl  prrxlueed 
«:i,')00,(X»<»  ItiiHlielH  (;f  wheat       It   had  exi.orted 


butter  of  the  value  of  £2,387,000  and  wool  of 
the  value  of  £23,000,000.  Australia  had  90,000,- 
000  sheep,  10,000,000  cattle,  and  2,000,000  horses. 
The  oversea  trade  in  1908  represented  £114,000,- 
000. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Proposed  federalization  of 
state  debts.  —  On  the  8th  of  September,  1909, 
the  Government  introduced  a  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  enable  the  Commonwealth 
to  federalize  the  State  debts  incurred  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  addition 
to  those  then  existing.  The  Premier  urged  that 
if  the  agreement  was  carried  out  the  Common- 
wealth would  be  freed  financially,  and  if  the 
debts  were  taken  over  the  per  capita  payments 
would  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  debts,  the  States  making  up  any  deticiency. 
The  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  the  7th  of 
October. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Federal  acquisition  of  the 
Northern  Territory.  —  A  Bill  providing  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  vast  un- 
populated Northern  Territory  of  the  Australian 
Continent  was  before  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  last  summer.  In  ad- 
vocating its  passage,  the  ^linister  for  External 
Affairs  explained  that  "  the  area  to  be  transferred 
under  the  Bill  was  equal  to  France.  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  together.  Port 
Darwin  was  nearer  to  Hongkong  than  to  Syd 
ney,  and  while  the  Northern  Territory  remained 
unpeopled  it  was  a  perpetual  menace  to  Austra- 
lia. The  military  authorities.  Sir  George  Le 
Hunte,  formerly  Governor  of  South  Au.stralia. 
and  Lord  Northcote,  formerly  Governor-General 
of  thr-  Commonwealth,  had  all  strongly  urged 
its  effective  occupation,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
advised  the  Commonwealth  to  fill  its  '  empty 
north.' 

' '  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Com- 
monwealth  would  a.ssumtr  responsibility  for  the 
di;bt  of  the  territory,  amounting  to  £2,72.-),(lOO, 
and  the  accumulated  dcticit  of  the  past  admin- 
istration, amounting  to  i'600,000.  The  measure 
jirovided  for  the  taking  over  of  the  Port  Au- 
gusta Otwlnadatta  Railway  at  a  price  of  £2,240,- 
<KX),  and  for  the  Commonwealth  to  undertake 
the  conalruction  of  a  transcontinental  liiu!  con- 
necting tlu!  territorv  with  South  ;\uslralia,  at 
an  estimated  cost  <jf"i;i. .■)()(», 000.  The  latest  re 
ports  showed  that  the  interior  of  the  territory 
was  a  fertileand  well  watered  white  man's  coun 
try,  the  healthiest  in  the  troitical  world,  and  thai 
It  wa.Hcapabl(!of  carrying  a  lari^'c  popidalion."  — 
Dfnjiittrh  fnnn   MillMiiiriirto  Tin    TiiiitK.  I.diiiIoii. 

A.  D.  1909  (May-June).  -  Opening  of  the 
session  of  Parliament.  Programme  of  busi- 
ness proposed.  The  political  situation.  — 
Coalition  under  Mr.  Deakin  against  the  min- 
istry. -  Its  success.  Resignation  of  Pre- 
mier Fisher  and  Cabinet.  Return  of  Mr, 
Deakin  to  power.  His  programme.  —  The 
Fe<ieriil  I'ailiaMieiit  wasopcmd  ut  .Melbouriu;  on 
tlie26tli  of  .May.  In  the  speech  of  Mief  Jovernor- 
(Jeiierat,  I/<ird  I)uill>v,  as  reported  to  the  Eng- 
lish i'rcHM,  he  slated  that  "  notwilhstandiiig  a 
decrease;  in  the  Customs  and  jxKslal  riivenue,  ar- 
rangetnenlH  hiwl  been  made  to  pay  old  age  pen- 
dionH  from  July  1  Large  financial  obliKations 
would  be  incurred  In  the  nenr  future  and  woidd 
demand  careful  atlentiou  I'niliiimeiit  would  be 
invited  to  consider  the  tinancial  relations  between 
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the  Commonwealth  and  the  States,  with  a  view 
to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  them.  Proposals 
would  bo  submitted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commonwealth  silver  and  paper  currency. 

"The  Governor-General  went  on  to  refer  to 
the  coming  Imperial  Defence  Conference  and  the 
establishment  of  a  General  Staff  for  the  Empire. 
Engagements  had,  he  said,  been  entered  into  for 
the  building  of  three  destroyers,  and  Parliament 
would  be  asked  to  approve  a  policy  of  naval  con- 
struction including  the  building  of  similar  ves- 
sels in  Australia  and  the  training  of  tlu;  necessarj^ 
crews.  A  measure  providing  for  an  effective 
citizens'  defence  force  would  be  introduced  at  an 
early  stage. 

"  It  being  recognized  thatthe  effective  defence 
of  Australia  required  a  vast  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation, it  was  proposed  to  introduce  a  measure 
of  progressive  taxation  on  \inimproved  land 
values,  leading  to  a  subdivision  of  large  estates, 
so  as  to  offer  immigrants  the  inducement  neces- 
sary to  attract  them  in  large  numbers. 

' '  Proposals  would  be  submitted  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  enable  Parlia- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
while  ensuring  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  to 
every  worker  [see  in  this  volume.  Labor  Remu- 
neration :  The  '  New  Protection  ']  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  trusts 
and  combinations,  and  to  provide  for  the  nation- 
alization of  monopolies." 

In  an  editorial  article  on  the  situation  at  this 
jimcture  in  Australia,  which  was,  it  remarked, 
"as  interesting  as  it  is  obscure,"  the  London 
Times  rehearsed  the  main  facts  of  it  as  follows: 
"It  will  be  remembered  that  towards  the  close 
of  last  year  the  withdrawal  of  its  support  by  the 
Labour  party  led  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  the 
defeat  and  resignation  of  Mr.  Deakin's  Cabinet. 
A  Labour  Ministrj'-  was  subsequently  formed,  and 
was  enabled  by  Mr.  Deakin's  refusal  to  combine 
with  the  Opposition  against  it  to  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment and  get  into  recess.  It  has  since  elaborated  a 
programme,  announced  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  his  constituents  at  Gympie,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  recapitulated  yesterday  in  the 
Governor-General's  speech,  which  strongly  re- 
sembles in  most  particulars  the  national  policy 
advocated  by  Mr.  Deakin  when  in  power,  and 
includes  besides  one  or  two  additional  proposals, 
such  as  ■  the  nationalization  of  monopolies,'  more 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Labour  party  it- 
self. These  latter  aspirations  are  probably  more 
pious  than  practical,  and  are  certainlj'^  not  the  is- 
sues on  which  the  Labour  Ministry  is  now  to  stand 
or  fall.  It  will  stand  or  fall  by  its  proposals  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  financial  relations  betAveen 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  States,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  flotilla  designed  for  coastal  de- 
fence, the  creation  of  a  citizen  army  based  on 
universal  training,  and  the  imposition  of  a  pro- 
gressive land  tax  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
subdivision  of  large  estates. 

"  This  latter  proposal  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  Labour  party  cannot  claim  to  be  carrying  out 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  Mr.  Deakin's  own 
programme  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  question  on  which  Mr.  Deakin  has 
taken  immediate  issue  with  them.  He  is  taking 
issue,  we  gather,  first  and  foremost  on  the  ques- 
tion of  defence.  The  Labour  Ministry  is  to  be 
censured  for  refusing  to  make  the  offer  of  the 
Australian  Dreadnought  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 


monwealth. In  taking  this  line  Mr.  Deakin  has 
already  made  it  clear  that  he  has  not  in  any  way 
modified  his  previous  views  on  the  necessity  of 
providing  immediately  for  the  creation  of  an 
Australian  flotilla,  but  he  considers  that  this 
nece.ssity  should  in  no  way  prevent  Australia 
from  adding  in  emergency  to  the  strength  of  the 
British  fleet.  Speaking  at  Sydney  last  month, 
he  said:  'Our  defence  needs  not  only  our  own 
flotilla  but  a  fleet  on  the  high  seas  as  well.  It  is 
for  us  to  recognize  that  by  joining  New  Zealand 
and  making  our  offer  of  a  Dreadnotight  for  the 
Imperial  Navy  .  .  .  the  Commonwealth  must 
do  its  share  to  prove  the  reality  of  Australia's 
federal  unity,  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  Empire, 
to  stand  beside  the  stock  from  which  we  came.' 

' '  On  this  point  there  is  no  obscurity.  It  presents 
a  clear  difference  of  view  dividing  Mr.  Deakin 
and  the  two  sections  of  the  Opposition  with  which 
he  has  now  coalesced  from  the  policy  of  the  Min- 
istry in  power.  Bnt  while  it  provides  a  rallying 
ground  from  which  the  coalition  may  defeat  the 
Ministry,  it  provides  no  subsequent  line  of  united 
advance.  The  terms  on  which  the  coalition  has 
been  formed  seem  indeed  to  contemplate  no  defi- 
nite policy  at  all." 

The  coalition  against  the  Ministry  of  Mr. 
Fisher,  referred  to  in  the  above,  accomplished  its 
purpose  on  the  day  after  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  carrying  a  vote  of  adjournment  which 
the  Ministry  accepted  as  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, and  resigned.  The  former  Premier, 
Mr.  Deakin,  then  resumed  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, with  a  following  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  expected  to  hold  together  verj*  long. 
On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  June  23,  the 
Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  of  the  business 
to  be  submitted  to  the  House,  including  along 
with  other  measures  the  following:  "A  Bill 
would  be  introduced  establishing  an  inter-State 
commission  which,  in  addition  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution,  would  undertake 
many  of  the  functions  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade.  It  would  also  undertake  the  duties  of  a 
Federal  Labour  Bureau,  which  would  comprise 
the  study  of  the  question  of  unemployment  and 
a  scheme  for  insurance  against  unemployment. 
The  commission  would  also  assist  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  working  of  the  existing  Customs 
tariff.  .  .  .  An  active  policy  of  immigration 
would  be  undertaken,  it  was  hoped  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  States.  .  .  .  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  High  Commissioner  in  London  with  a 
well-equipped  oflSce  was  necessary  to  take  charge 
of  the  financial  interests  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  supervise  immigration,  and  to  foster  trade  and 
commerce.  .  .  .  The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was 
to  be  amended  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the 
conditions  for  obtaining  the  pensions.  .  .  .  The 
policy  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  land 
defence  w^ould  be  founded  on  universal  training, 
commencing  in  youth  and  continuing  towards 
manhood.  A  military  college,  a  school  of  mus- 
ketry, and  probably  a  primary  naval  college 
would  be  established  to  train  oflicers.  The  coun- 
sel of  one  of  the  most  experienced  commanders 
of  the  British  Army  would  be  sought  for  with 
regard  to  the  general  development  and  disposi- 
tion of  Australia's  adult  citizen  soldiers. 

"In  view  of  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  ten  year  period  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Customs  revenue  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  temporary  arrangement  was  being  pre- 
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pared,  pending  a  satisfactory  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  financial  relation  between  the  State 
and  the  Commonwealth." 

A.  D.  1909  (Junej.  —  Federal  High  Court  de- 
cision on  Anti-Trust  Law.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Combinations,  Industrial,  &c.  :  Australia. 

A.  D.  1909  (July-Sept. j.  —  The  Imperial 
Defense  Conference.  —  Defense  Bill  in  Par- 
liament. —  Proposed  compulsory  military 
training.  See  War,  The  Prepakations  for: 
Military  and  Xaval. 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.).  —  Coal  Miners  strike  in 
New  South  Wales.  See  Labor  Organiza- 
tion: Australia:  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.).  — Meeting  at  Sydney  of 
Empire  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
See  British  Empire:  A.  D.  1909  (Sept.). 

A.  D.  1910.  —  The  last  year  of  a  trouble- 
some Constitutional  Requirement.  —  ^Vrticle 
87  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  (see  in  Vol.  VI.  of  this  work),  reads 
as  follows  :  "  During  a  period  of  ten  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
thereafter  until  the  Parliament  otherwise  pro- 
vides, of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  duties  of  custom  and  of  excise  not  more 
than  one  fourth  shall  be  applied  annually  by  the 
Commonwealth  towards  its  expenditure.  The 
balance  shall,  in  accordance  with  this  Constitu- 
tion, be  paid  to  the  several  States,  or  applied 
toward  the  payment  of  interest  on  debts  of  the 
several  States  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth." 
This,  which  has  been  known  as  the  Braddon  sec- 
tion, has  imposed  a  serious  handicap  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  its  working  was  described 
recently  by  an  English  Press  corrrspondent,  "  it 
made  the  Commonwealth  raise  four  pounds  when- 
ever it  wanted  to  spend  one.  It  made  the  States 
begrudge  the  Commonwealth  every  penny  it 
spent,  even  out  of  its  own  quarter  —  for  every 
penny  saved  out  of  that  ouartcr  was  an  extra 
penny  for  the  States.  Ana  it  prevented  every 
State  Trfjasurer  from  knowing,  until  tlie  Federal 
Treasurer  had  delivered  hi.s  Budget  speecli,  how 
much  money  he  was  likf;ly  to  get  from  Federal 
80urcr;8  for  his  own  spending." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1910  the  requirement 
of  the  Arlich;  will  cr-aw  to  be  obligatory,  and 
the  P'wJeral  Parliament  will  be  free  to  make  a 
different  appropriation  of  the  revenue  from  run 
tom.s  anfl  excise.     Meantime  the  .subject  is  under 


discussion,  and  in  August,  1909,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  conference  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments had  come  to  an  agreement  —  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Federaf  Government —  which 
provides  for  the  annual  per  capita  payment  of 
2os.  in  lieu  of  the  three-fourths  of  the  Customs 
revenue  which  has  hitherto  been  returned  to 
them.  Western  Australia  to  receive  a  special 
extra  contribution  of  £250,000,  decreasing  by 
£10,000  annually  until  it  ceases.  Until  the  ar- 
rangement becomes  operative,  the  Common- 
wealth may  deduct  from  the  statutory  payments 
to  the  States  £600,000  annually  towards  the  cost 
of  old-age  pensions. 

The  readjustment  of  State  shares  in  the  Cus- 
toms revenue  is  said  to  involve  an  annual  loss  to 
New  South  Wales  of  £1,000,000.  According  to 
a  London  newspaper  correspondent,  "  the  main 
effects  to  the  Commonwealth  are  the  abolition  of 
the  book-keeping  system  between  the  States,  the 
power  to  issue  Australian  stamps,  telegrams,  &c., 
and  the  securing  of  about  £2,300,000  a  j'ear,  or 
more,  additional  revenue.  The  States  lose  reve- 
nue to  a  similar  amount,  but  there  is  a  transfer 
of  old-age  pensions  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
£1,000,000,  of  which  they  are  relieved.  In  three 
of  the  States,  all  of  which  suffer  little  by  the 
change,  the  pensions  are  new,  and  a  considerable 
boon  to  the  people.  But  more  than  half  the 
money  sacrifice  falls  upon  New  South  Wales,  and 
it  goes  to  relieve  her  less  prosperous  neighbours. 
Well,  that  is  true  Federation!  Naturally  the 
Southern  States  would  have  nothing  but  a  per 
capita  distribution  from  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  New  South  Wales  Ministers  agreed  to  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  At  present  the  Commonwealth 
Government  secures  the  further  revenue  needed. 
But  whether  this  agreement  will  so  distinctly 
suit  that  Government  as  the  State  populations 
grow  is  another  matter." 

A  Bill  for  the  required  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Dea- 
kin,  on  the  8th  of  September.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  in  op])osition  to  the  Govermnent,  an 
amendment  to  tiic  Bill,  limiting  the  duration  of 
the  agreement,  instead  of  giving  it  force  in  per- 
petuity, was  carrie<l  in  eonunittee  of  the  whole 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman.  On  the 
1st  of  December  the  Bill  had  its  third  reading  in 
the  Senate. 
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A.  D.  1870-1905.  -  Increase  of  population 
compared  with  other  European  countries. 
See  ^in  ihh  \<)\.)  Ei  iioi-K     A.  I)    1S70   I90."i 

A.  D.  1902  CJunej.  —  Renewal  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.     See  fin  this  vr, I  ;  'I'lui-i.i.  .\  r.t.r  \.Sf  ic. 

A.  D.  1902-1903.  Notice  by  Austria  of 
intention  to  end,  in  1904,  the  Customs  Union 
which  formed  part  of  the  Auagleich,  or  Feder- 
ation Compact  of  1867.  —  Language  strug- 
gle in  Austria.  -  The  rlKllfnltieH  Ix-twcen  Aum- 
tria  and  Hungary,  eotieerning  a  p'tiewnl  of  Ihe 
A'lU'iltirh,  or  fr-(f'ratloti  eoriii»act  of  1^07,  which 
f:r<(ite(|  the  dual  ctriiiirc,  —  Rome  account  of 
which  In  t^lvrn  In  Volume  VI.  of  thlH  work,  — 
w<rc  compromlfted  In  IIMK)  by  an  agreement 
whicfi  exf.^'nde€l  the.  A  unf/ltii-h  tctnporarily  until 
1907  (m-f.  In  that  volume,  Ai<rniA  IIunoaicy 


A.  I).  1899  1900).  It  was. stli)ulated,  however, 
In  the  agreement,  that  if  no  permanent  settle- 
ment f)f  the  (|uestions  involved  should  iiave  been 
Tv.iicUcd  by  tin;  end  of  the  year  1902,  eillier  party 
to  the  A  iinf/Ziir/i  HJiould  be  fre(!  to  dissolve  the 
('u.HtoniH  Uidon  that  formed  j)art  of  It  after  1904, 
provided  that  mild  party  should  liavi;  formally 
denounced  the  compact  prior  to  .lim.  1,  1902. 
'I'lie  formal  notir-e  r)r  denunciation  was  given  ac 
or)rdlngly  by  AuHtria,  whosi-  government  gave 
notice  that  It,  wouM  (.-nd  the  CuHtornH  Ifnion  un- 
less bettirr  terms  from  Hungary  eould  b(;  secured. 
In  Hungary  the  Independence  party  led  by 
Ferency,  KoMsiith,  the  son  of  Loids  KosHuth,  was 
eager  for  the  break,  dcHiriiig  no  uidon  with  Auh- 
Irla  beyond  that  of  the  two  rrovviiH  on  one  head. 
The  tjirllT   question    ser-med    iuMolubIc,    Ix'causo 
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Hungary  wanted  protection  for  its  agriculture, 
which  Austria  l)elieved  to  be  greatly  disadvanta- 
geous to  herself. 

The  prime  ministers  of  the  two  Governments 
came  to  an  agreement  wliich  was  submitted  to 
the  two  parliaments  early  in  1903,  but  obstruc- 
tion in  both  bodies  prevented  any  effective  ac- 
tion. On  other  questions  the  antagonism  was 
no  less  pronounced.  The  Hungarian  Independ- 
ence party  was  resolute  in  determining  to  sep- 
arate the  Hungarian  from  the  Austrian  army, 
making  it  distinctly  Hungarian,  under  Hunga- 
rian officers  and  using  the  Hungarian  word  of 
command.  This  drew  from  the  Emperor,  in 
September,  a  public  announcement  that  he  must 
and  would  hold  fast  to  the  existing  organization 
of  the  army.  At  length,  in  December,  Kossuth 
agreed,  for  his  party,  to  abandon  obstruction  on 
condition  that  Parliament  should  proclaim,  as  a 
principle,  that  "in  Hungary  the  source  of  every 
right,  and  in  the  army  the  source  of  rights  ap- 
pertaining to  the  language  of  service  and  com- 
mand, is  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed 
through  the  legislature."  But  though  ob- 
struction from  the  Independence  party  ceased 
then  it  was  continued  by  a  Catholic  party,  on 
grounds  of  personal  hostility  to  the  Protestant 
Premier,  Count  Tisza,  and  the  Government, 
deprived  of  authority  to  recruit  the  army,  kept 
in  service  the  men  whose  term  had  expired. 

An  almost  equal  deadlock  of  legislation  pre- 
vailed in  Austria,  where  the  struggle  over  lan- 
guage questions  laetween  Czechs  and  Germans 
went  fiercely  on  ;  while  Croatia  was  full  of  rebel- 
lious spirit,  excited  by  the  Magyarizing  policy 
of  its  Hungarian  governor. 

Twice,  during  1903,  the  Hungarian  adminis- 
tration underwent  a  change,  the  Szell  ]\Iiuistry 
giving  way  in  June  to  one  headed  by  Count 
Kuen  Hedervary,  he,  in  turn,  being  displaced 
by  Count  Tisza  in  October.  The  latter  was  a  son 
of  Koloman  Tisza,  who  had  formerly  held  the 
reins  in  Hungary  for  many  years. 

A.  D.  1903-1904.  — Concert  with  Russia  in 
submitting  the  Miirzsteg  Programme  of  re- 
form in  Macedonia  to  Turkey.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1903-1904. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Paralysis  of  Government  in 
both  divisions  of  the  dual  empire.  —  Legisla- 
tion in  both  Austria  and  Hungary  was  paralyzed 
throughout  1904  by  obstructive  oppositions 
which  nothing  could  pacify.  In  Austria  it  was 
the  battle  of  Czech  against  German  for  language 
rights :  but,  in  the  end,  the  German  Premier, 
Dr.  Korber,  lost  the  support  of  his  own  race,  by 
allowing  Italian  law-classes  to  be  formed  in  the 
University  at  Innsprilck,  with  a  faculty  of  their 
own.  He  resigned  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Gautsch. 

In  Hungary  the  obstruction  was  maintained 
by  a  combination  of  three  parties,  — the  Inde- 
pendence Party  of  Ferencz  Kossuth,  which  is  ir- 
reconcilable in  its  repudiation  of  the  \mion  with 
Austria,  the  Liberal-Conservative  Separatists, 
so-called,  led  by  Count  Apponyi,  and  a  Catholic 
People's  Party,  under  Count  Zichy.  The  ex- 
traordinary attitude  of  these  practical  anarchists, 
as  they  would  seem  to  be,  is  indicated  by  a  per- 
formance at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1904,  which  is  described  in  the  AnnualRegister, 
as  follows:  "They  entered  the  House  before  the 
usual  time  of  meeting,  assaulted  the  police  when 


they  endeavored  to  prevent  some  of  the  mem- 
bers from  mounting  the  President's  platform, 
tore  down  tlie  woodwork,  destroyed  the  furni- 
ture, and  finally  had  themselves  photographed, 
with  the  ex-Premier  Baron  Banffy  at  their  head, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  they  had  wrought.  This 
extraordinary  scene  was  described  by  M.  Kos- 
suth as  '  a  symbol  of  the  political  maturity  of 
the  Magyars,  who,  after  asserting  their  rights, 
refrain  from  excesses ; '  and  by  Count  Apponyi 
as  '  an  evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to 
continuity  of  legal  right  in  Hungary.'  When 
the  broken  furniture  was  removed  and  the  House 
was  restored  to  something  like  its  former  appear- 
ance, the  members  returned  ;  but  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Government  to  speak  were  howled  down 
by  the  Opposition."  The  Opposition  which  ac- 
complished this  paralysis  of  Government  in  Hun- 
gary numbered,  in  its  three  divisions,  only  190 
members,  out  of  451. 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  Effects  in  Europe  and 
on  the  Triple  Alliance  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eueope  :  A.  D.  1904- 
1909. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Action  with  other  Powers  in 
forcing  financial  reforms  in  Macedonia  on 
Turkey.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey  :  A.  D. 
1905-1908. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Hostility  to  the  Serbo-Bul- 
garian  Customs  Union.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Balkan  States  :  Bulgaria  and  Servla  :  A.  D. 
1902. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Continued  deadlock, 
seated  mainly  in  Hungary.  —  Resignation  of 
Count  Tisza.  —  The  Fejervary  Ministry.  — 
Dissolution  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. — 
Kossuth  and  his  allies  take  office.  —  Uni- 
versal male  suffrage  adopted  in  Austria.  — 
The  deadlock  of  political  forces  in  the  Dual 
Empire  was  prolonged  through  another  year, 
Hungary  being  the  main  seat  of  the  block.  Elec- 
tions for  the  Hungarian  Diet,  in  January,  went 
heavily  against  the  Ministry  of  Count  Tisza  and 
strongly  in  favor  of  that  section  of  the  Opposi- 
tion which  bore  the  name  of  the  Independence 
Party  and  which  was  led  by  Ferencz  Kossuth. 
Count  Tisza  resigned,  and  the  Emperor-King  en- 
deavored to  make  terms  with  Kossuth,  Apponyi, 
and  Andrassy  under  which  the  Government 
might  be  carried  on  with  parliamentary  support. 
This  proved  impracticable,  especially  by  reason 
of  the  insistent  demand  of  the  Opposition  for  a 
separation  of  the  Hungarian  from  the  Austrian 
part  of  the  imperial  army,  and  the  determination 
of  the  sovereign  not  to  yield  to  that  demand. 
Count  Tisza  and  his  colleagues  were  kept  in 
office  until  June,  despite  a  heavy  vote  of  censure 
in  the  Diet,  and  then  the  Emperor  appointed  as 
Premier  General  Baron  Fejervary,  who  com- 
manded no  more  support  than  his  predecessor 
had  done.  The  majority  in  the  representative 
chamber  denounced  the  Ministry  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  issued  a  manifesto,  calling  on  the 
people  to  withhold  taxes  and  military  service 
from  this  simulacrum  of  Government,  which  had 
no  lawful  claim  to  either.  This  was  accepted  as 
good  counsel  by  great  numbers  of  people,  and 
grave  embarrassments  resulted  from  the  non- 
paj'ment  of  taxes. 

In  the  August  number  (1905)  of  Tlie  American 
Review  of  Reviews  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  leader 
of  one  of  the  parties  united  more  or  less  in  the 
Hungarian  Opposition,  gave  the  Hungarian  side 
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of  the  political  issues  with  Austria.  In  part,  he 
wrote :  "  The  writer  had  the  honor  of  delivering 
at  St.  Louis,  at  the  Arts  and  Science  Congress 
of  last  year,  a  short  historical  account  of  our  re- 
lation with  the  Austrian  dynasty.  There  are  to 
be  found  the  chief  facts,  which  show:  (1)  That 
our  forefathers  called  that  dynasty  to  the  Hun- 
garian throne,  not  in  order  to  get  Hungary  ab- 
sorbed into  an  Austrian  or  any  other  sort  of 
empire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  express 
condition  of  keeping  the  independence  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  unim- 
paired; (2)  that  this  condition  has  been  accepted 
and  sworn  to  by  all  those  members  of  the  dy- 
nasty (Joseph  II.  alone  excepted)  who  ascended 
the  Hungarian  throne ;  (3)  that,  nevertheless, 
practical  encroachments  on  our  independence, 
followed  by  conflicts  and  reconciliations,  have 
been  at  all  epochs  frequent;  (4)  but  that  a  ju- 
ridical fact  neter  occurred  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  modification  of  that  fundamental 
condition  of  the  dynasty's  title  to  Hungary.  .  .  . 
The  physical  person  of  the  ruler  is,  in  truth,  the 
same  in  both  countries,  but  the  juridical  person- 
ality of  the  King  of  Hungary  is  distinct  and,  as 
to  the  contents  of  its  prerogative,  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  juridical  personality  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  Hungary  is  the  oldest  consti- 
tutional country  on  the  European  Continent. 
The  rf)yal  prerogative  in  her  case  is  an  emana- 
tion of  the  constitution,  — not  prior  to  it,  — and 
consists  in  such  rights  as  the  nation  has  thought 
fit  to  vest  in  her  king.  In  Austria,  on  the  other 
band,  the  exi.sting  constitution  is  a  free  gift  of 
the  F>mperor,  and  has  conferred  on  the  people  of 
Austria  such  rights  as  the  I^mperor  has  thought 
fit  to  grant  to  them.  The  title  of  '  Emperor  of 
Austria-Hungary'.  .  .  [sr)metimesusedl  is  sim 
ply  nonw;n!Wi.  The  time-hallowed  old  Hungarian 
crown  has  not  been  melted  into  the  brand  new 
Austrian  imperial  diadem.  That  imperial  title 
flrxs  nf)t  contain,  to  any  extent,  the  Hungarian 
royal  title.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  such, 
has  jiist  as  tnufh  leg;il  pf)Wfr  in  llunirary  as  the 
[^resident  of  the  rniled  States  has.  He  is,  jurid- 
ically speaking,  a  forciirn  j)ot<ntate  to  us. 

"On  these  fundamental  truths,  no  Hungarian 
—  to  what<iver  party  he  may  belong  —  admits 
diBCiigsion.  .  .  .  The  [..ibcral  party,  viinfjuished 
at  the  last  elections,  drn-s  not  in  the  least  differ 
from  the  vicf/»rioiiH  o[)p<»sition  as  to  tlif-  princi 
files  laid  down  in  th'w;  pages  ;  it  only  a^lvoral-fd 
a  (greater amount  of  forheararue  against  the  petty 
encrfrfiehmentH  which  pra':tir«lly  obwMind  them. 
That  f)oliry  of  forbcaranfie  became  gradually  dis- 
taBti;fnl  t/»  tlir;  CMwuiry ;  weing  it  sliaken  in  the 
pubHc  mind,  the  recent  prime  minister,  Count 
risza.  forrne<l  tlir-  unhafi[>y  idcn  of  giiining  a  new 
I'-av-  'if  [rfiwer  on  its  Ix-lialf  hy  a  [)arliaiii<Titary 
fovjiil'iliit.  The  rnhsof  the  Ifousc  were  broken, 
in  orrl'-r  to  prev<fit,  future  ol)><lruftion,  (hi<(ly 
ngairiHt  military  billH.  Tiiis  brought  matters  to 
an  arMite  criHiH.  The  rmrliametit  in  which  that 
brea';h  f)f  the  ruleH  liiwl  tjiken  place  liecamo  tinflt 
for  work  of  any  wjrt.  Ww  country  ha*!  to  be  rori 
nult/d,  and  down  wr-nlthe  fjheral  party  and  the 
half  h««rU;d  policy  It  represenlid  with  no  ho[>c 
for  r<vival. 

"The  armv '|U»"<tioti,  with  Its  ever  recurring 
diflleultlfH,  Ih  a  highly  chara/terlHtic  feature  of 
the  chronic  laU-fil  conllict  between  the  AuHtrinn 
and  the  IfungaHan  mentality.  It  amouiits  to 
thl«,  tJiat,  a«  we  are  a  nation,  we  mean  to  have 


an  armed  force  corresponding  to  our  national  in- 
dividuality, commanded  in  our  language,  and 
serving  under  our  flags  and  emblems.  It  would 
be  unnatural  for  any  nation,  and  would  be,  in 
fact,  an  abdication  of  the  title  of  'nation,'  to 
renounce  such  a  national  claim.  The  Austrians, 
on  the  other  hand,  —  and,  unhappily,  their  in- 
fluence is  still  prevalent  in  this  question,  — not 
yet  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  pan-Austrian 
empire,  uncompromisingly  adhere  to  the  present 
military  organization,  which  makes  the  German 
language  and  the  imperial  emblems  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  army,  its  Hungarian  por- 
tion included." 

In  September,  1905,  the  Emperor-King  sum- 
moned the  chiefs  of  the  opposing  coalition  to 
Vienna  and  renewed  his  endeavor  to  make  terms 
with  them  ;  but  his  own  conditions,  relative  to 
the  army,  to  the  language  of  command  and  ser- 
vice in  it,  to  the  tariff  relations  between  Austria 
and  Hungary,  and  to  other  matters  of  dispute, 
were  apparently  as  uncompromisable  as  theirs, 
and  only  intensified  the  bad  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try. 

AlittlelatertheFejervary  Ministry  announced 
a  programme  of  policy  which  offered  concessions 
and  many  excellent  measures,  but  all  save  one  of 
them  were  scorned.  That  one  was  a  proposal  of 
universal  suffrage,  witli  direct  secret  balloting, 
which  in  both  Hungary  and  Austria  had  now 
become  a  subject  of  wide  popular  demand.  The 
agitation  for  it  became  clamorous  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year,  especially  in  the  Austrian 
towns.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  Oppo- 
sition were  supposed  to  be  personally  hostile  to 
universjil  suffrage.  "  As  representatives  of  the 
most  educated,  wealthy,  and  powerful  race  in  the 
kingdoin.  they  have  long  enjoyed  absolute  politi- 
cal control.  But  universal  suffrage,"  says  a  con- 
temporary journalist,  "  would  so  increase  the 
non-Magyar  el<'m«'nts  in  Parliament  as  to  deprive 
the  Magyar  leaders  of  nuich  of  their  ascendency. 
At  present  these  leaders  are  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  King's  magnificent  programme,  an- 
nouiifted  by  Baron  Fejervary.  IJut  such  a  defeat 
would  place  them  in  an  embarrassing  j)osition. 
They  would  have  delinitely  assumed  an  attitude 
which  belies  their  name  of  I>iberal." 

The  P'ejfTvary  jirogramme  wiis  well  planned 
to  be;  trout)leHome  to  the  opponents  of  tlic  Gov- 
ernment. While  not  surrendering  to  their  demand 
for  th<-  .Magyar  language  of  command  in  the 
Hungarian  jiart  of  the  Imperial  army,  it  proposed 
that  the  men  who  do  not  speak  that  language 
should  be  trained  in  it  as  far  as  pos.Hible.  And 
it  included  ii  numlxT  of  other  most  important 
meusun-s:  for  compulsory  free  education  ;  for 
compniHory  insuniiict!  of  workmen;  for  small 
farm  grants  to  llir  peasantry  ;  for  the  <'onversion 
of  mortgage  debts  that  Wfii^di  on  s?nall  land 
owners,  and  for  various  taxation  reforms  Evi- 
dently tlie  ()j)j)osilion  endnivored  to  ke<p  pui)lic 
attention  and  [lublic  feeling  focused  on  the  claim 
foradisilnet  Hungarian  army,  with  the  Magyar 
language  for  its  word  of  co'iuiiand.  Kossulh, 
the  dominating  leader  of  the  (oalition  against  the 
(Joveriunenl,  rh-tlned  the  aigiimeht  for  this<laim. 
No  mention,  he  said,  is  made  of  any  conunr)n 
army  in  the  agreement  on  wlii<li  the  Dual  Empinr 
U  founiled.  The  Himgarinn  Constitution  vests 
ill  the  Emperor  of  AuHlria,  as  King  of  Hungary. 
"  all  thoKe  things  w  liich  refer  to  the  crmimanding 
and  administration  .         of  the  HuiigaHan  army.'* 
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But  the  Constitution  docs  not  hint  that  the  Hun- 
garian army  sliould  be  commanded  iu  German. 
It  has  not  specifically  forbidden  such  a  thing, 
but  in  another  part  of  the  Constitution  it  is  i)ro- 
vided  that  the  lanj^uage  of  public  services  in 
Hungary  shall  be  Iluiigarian.  And  is  not  the 
army  a  "public  service  "?  he  asked.  Besides,  he 
explained  :  "A  century  ago  the  Hungarian  mag 
nates,  generally,  paid  for  their  own  soldiers,  and 
ours  was  not,  in  the  beginning,  a  State  army. 
When  the  combination  with  Austria  came  about, 
the  officers  were  of  all  nations,  and  the  Austrians 
brought  in  many  of  their  own.  To  tell  the  truth, 
our  own  Hungarians  were  too  lazy  —  there  is  no 
other  word  for  it  —  to  take  the  trouble  to  reorgan- 
ize and  start  a  Hungarian  army,  so  they  left  it  to 
the  Austrians  for  the  time  being.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  this  defect, 
that  Article  XI.  expressly  left  the  language  of 
command  to  be  determined,  constitutionally, 
later.  But  we  also  expresslj'  confined  it  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  Constitution  .  .  .  and  we 
spoke  of  a  Hungarian  army,  not  a  common  one." 

The  year  1906  opened  with  the  discords  of  the 
situation  in  Hungary  rather  heightened  than 
lessened,  and  on  the  19th  of  February  the  Em- 
peror dissolved  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  an- 
nouncing that  he  did  so  for  the  reason  that  the 
parties  of  the  Opposition  had  "  persistently  re- 
fused to  take  over  the  Government  on  an  accep- 
table basis  without  violating  the  Royal  rights  as 
by  law  guaranteed."  Disturbances  on  the  occa- 
sion were  prevented  by  strong  forces  of  soldiery 
and  police.  Two  days  later  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  tariff  and  a  commercial  treaty,  both  of  which 
had  been  refused  ratification  in  Hungary,  Avere 
promulgated  as  of  force,  pending  future  action  ; 
and  by  various  other  arbitrary  measures  the 
Emperor-King  assumed  the  right  to  prevent  a 
governmental  collapse.  This  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign  appears  to  have  produced 
a  change  of  attitude  among  his  opponents  ;  for 
early  in  April  M.  Kossuth  and  Count  Andrassy 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  him  for  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry  by  themselves  and  their 
associates  of  the  Coalition,  with  the  understand 
ing  that  the  army  question  should  be  put  aside 
until  after  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament,  to 
meet  in  May.  At  that  session  they  promised  to 
pass  the  budget,  the  new  international  commer 
cial  treaties,  to  maintain  in  every  way  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  universal  manhood  suffrage,  and  then  for 
Parliament  to  terminate  its  labors,  allowing  the 
election  of  a  new  one  under  the  universal  suffrage 
system,  the  Cabinet  to  be  re-formed  conformablj' 
to  the  desires  of  the  parliamentary  majority. 
Thereupon  the  Emperor-King  requested  Dr. 
Alexander  Wekerle,  a  former  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister,  to  form  a  Cabinet,  including  in  it 
Kossuth,  Apponyi,  Andrassy,  and  Zichy.  At  the 
election,  held  soon  after,  the  Independence  party 
won  about  250  out  of  400  seats.  The  new  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  on  the  22d  of  May. 

In  Austria,  the  grand  event  of  1906  was  the 
franchise  reform,  w^hich  extinguished  the  whole 
system  of  class  representation  and  established  a 
representative  Parliament  on  the  broad  basis  of 
a  manhood  vote.  "Every  male  citizen  who  had 
completed  his  twenty -fourth  year  and  was  not 
under  any  legal  disability  was  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter  after  one  year's  residence. 


Every  male,  including  members  of  the  Upper 
IIou.se,  who  had  possessed  Austrian  citizenship 
for  at  least  three  years  and  had  completed  his 
thirtieth  year,  was  eligible  for  election  as  a 
deputy  ;  but  members  of  the  Upper  House  elected 
to  the  Lower  could  not  sit  in  both  at  once.  Vot- 
ing was  to  be  direct  iu  all  provinces.  In  Galicia, 
however,  ever}'  constituency  would  return  two 
deputies,  each  voter  having  one  vote,  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  the  representation  of  racial  minorities,  the 
population  being  composed  of  Poles  and  Rutheni- 
ans.  Voting  was  to  be  obligatory  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  wherever  a  provincial  Diet  should  so 
decide.  This  Bill  was  passed,  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Conservative  and  aristocratic 
members  of  both  Houses  and  of  the  extreme 
representatives  of  the  various  nationalities, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  Emperor. 
He  regarded  it  as  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
Parliamentary  obstruction,  and  the  best  means  of 
stimulating  loyalty  to  the  dynastj'." 

Two  changes  of  Ministry  occurred  in  Austria 
during  1906,  Baron  Gautsch,  as  Premier,  giving 
way  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  in  April,  and  the  latter 
resigning  in  June,  to  be  succeeded  by  Baron 
Beck.  Count  Goluchowski,  who  had  been 
Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
since  1895,  resigned  in  October,  because  of  ill- 
feeling  against  him  in  Hungary,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Baron  Aehrenthal. 

A.  D.  1906  (January-April).  —  At  the  Alge- 
ciras  Conference  on  the  Morocco  question. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  l).190o-1906. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Effects  of  universal  and 
equalized  suffrage  in  Austria. —  Elections  were 
held  in  Austria  a  few  mouths  after  the  passage 
of  the  law  which  introduced  equal  and  universal 
male  suffrage,  and  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  elected  Reichsrath,  which  met  in  June, 
1907,  afforded  indications  of  some  remarkable 
effects  from  the  extension  and  equalizing  of  the 
franchise.  It  was  expected,  of  course,  to  popu- 
larize the  Reichsrath,  and  break  the  domination 
of  the  upper  classes  in  that  body;  but,  according 
to  reports,  it  has  done  much  more.  Prior  to  1896, 
the  members  of  the  Abgeordneten  or  lower  house 
of  the  Reichsrath,  then  numbering  353,  were  all 
divided  into  four  sections,  elected  by  four  classes 
of  people,  as  follows:  85  elected  by  the  owners 
of  large  landed  estates,  22  by  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  ;  115  by  town  taxpayers 
assessed  for  five  florins  of  annual  tax,  and  by 
doctors  of  universities;  131  by  country  taxpayers 
assessed  for  five  florins  yearly.  In  that  year  the 
membership  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  72, 
who  were  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  elected  bj-^  universal  male  suffrage,  while 
the  old  classified  representation  remained  as  be- 
fore. The  new  law  has  swept  away  the  whole 
system  of  a  classified  representation,  and  the 
representative  house  is  now  leveled  to  one  foot- 
ing, as  a  body  of  deputies  from  the  people  at 
large. 

The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  this  in  the  elec- 
tions appears  to  have  been  a  sudden  break  of  the 
power  which  the  German  element  in  the  much- 
mixed  population  of  the  Axistrian  dominion  has 
been  able  to  exercise  hitherto.  Hence,  it  must 
be  the  fact  that  the  Germans  hold  far  more  than 
their  proportion  of  the  property  which  the  old 
system  represented,  and  derived  from  that,  for- 
merly, a  weight  in  the  Reichsrath  which  their 
numbers  cannot  give  them  on  the  equalized  vote. 
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Altogether,  in  the  various  Cisleithan  states  — 
the  two  Austrias  proper,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Galicia.  Silesia,  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Styria,  Caria- 
thia,  Carniola,  Istria,  Dalmatia  —  they  form  a 
little  more  than  one  third  of  the  total  population, 
the  other  two  thirds  being  mainly  Slavonic,  in 
many  divisions,  principally  Czech,  Polish,  and 
Slovene. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  was 
offering  a  spectacle  of  factious  disorder  so  violent 
that  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  was 
made  entertaining  as  well  as  interesting  by  Mark 
Twain,  then  a  resident  for  some  months  at  Vienna 
and  writing  descriptions  of  the  scenes  of  tumult 
that  went  on  before  his  ej'es.  See  in  Volume  VI. 
of  this  work  Alstria-Hcngary:  A.  D.  1897 
(October-December).  The  specially  bitter 
race  quarrel  was  over  a  language  question  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  Czechs.  The  Czechs 
had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  government  to  give 
their  own  tongue  its  rightful  public  use  in  Bo- 
hemia, where  the  German  had  displaced  it  offi- 
cially for  a  long  time  past.  The  determination  of 
the  Germans  in  the  Reichsrath  to  undo  this 
change  practically  paralyzed  that  legislature  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  seemed  to  be  driving 
the  realm  of  the  House  of  Austria  to  inevitable 
wreck. 

Indeed,  some  factions  of  the  Germans  made  no 
concealment  of  their  wish  for  such  a  wreckage, 
out  of  which  the  German  Kaiser  at  Berlin  might 
pick  the  pieces  that  it  plea.sed  him  to  take. 
They  have  never  doubted  the  sympathy  and 
countenance  of  their  kinsmen  in  thf  neighboring 
empire,  and  that  has  emboldened  them  to  an  at- 
titude which  a  minority,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  hardly  take. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
quieting  of  the  antagonism  ;  but  most  observers 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Austria  have  looked  for 
serious  troubles  t<'i  arl.se,  whenev(;r  tiie  gr(;at  per- 
ffm'd]  influence  of  the  present  Emperor  is  with- 
drawn by  his  death.  The  imperial  <lominion  of 
the  Austrian  archdukes  could  not  be  di.ssr>lved 
and  its  parts  redistributed  without  subjecting  the 
peace  of  f^irope  to  such  a  trial  as  it  never  yet 
has  gone  unbrokenly  through.  If  the  Germans 
los*;  disturbing  power  in  tlie  Reichsrath,  as  the 
lat/;  elections  are  said  Ui  indicate  that  they  will, 
and  if  racial  fa/lions  gi  vf;  pla*;e  to  political  [(artie.s, 
as  a  con.s«:quence  of  the  equalized  and  univer- 
salized suffrage,  then  Austria  may  j)Osslbly  be 
wcldwi  into  a  nation,  and  her  neighbors  may  not 
be  temptc<i  to  quarrel  over  her  dismembered 
remains. 

A.  D.  1907.  -Final  negotiation  of  a  new 
financial  Ausgleich.  Adjustment  of  the 
vexed  questions  of  tariff,  joint  debt,  and 
revenue  quotas.  — ^The  long  struggle  toward  a 
readjuHttnerit  of  the  Aimf/lfirJi  or  Agreement  of 
1W>  between  Auntria  and  Ffungary,  on  itij 
finanf:ial  side,  waw  brought  to  a  d'we  on  thr-  8th 
of  October,  1IK)7,  by  the  signing  of  a  new  agree 
tnent  that  day.  It  continued  the  f:ornnioti  ciih 
t/>niH  arrangement  ufilil  1!M7,  and  provlde<l 
that  cornrnen  iai  tr'raties  coneliidcd  with  foreign 
p^iwern  munt  tx;  signerl  by  the  reprewintativos 
of  \><)\.\i  Austria  and  Hungary  —  a  conceHMifm  by 
Audtria  III  Hungary.  Hitherto  the  Austrian 
.Miiilnt/T  of  Foreign  AfTairn  had  condur  ted  hik  h 
'I  On   itH  part.  Hungary  made  the 

'  .Aou    of   confonnlng   ilM   Mto<k    ex- 

change lawn  lo  ihim:  of  Aiistriu.      Previously, 


excise  duties  had  been  common  to  both  states; 
henceforth  they  were  to  be  left  to  each  state  to 
be  determined  and  levied.  In  the  joint  fiscal 
burden,  Hungary's  contribution  was  increased 
from  34.4  per  cent  to  36.4  per  cent.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  court  of  arbitration,  composed 
of  four  Austrian  and  four  Hungarian  members, 
who  must  chose  a  ninth  member  as  chairman. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Hungarian  politics. — 
The  State  Bank  question.  —  Split  in  the  Inde- 
pendence party.  —  M.  de  Justh,  a  new  party 
leader.  —  Attitude  of  M.  Kossuth.  —  Dead- 
lock returned.  —  The  complete  deadlock  of 
legislation  in  Hungary  from  1904  into  1906  was 
overcome  but  partially,  and  not  for  long,  by  the 
patched-up  coalition  which  started  the  wheels  of 
Government  anew%  imder  Dr.  Wekerle,  in  April, 
1906,  as  related  above.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
two  years  the  Wekerle  Ministry  accomplished 
some  useful  legislation,  besides  achieving  the 
ratification  of  the  important  tariff  and  commerce 
agreement  which  settled  long-troublesome  dis- 
putes with  Austria;  but  its  very  slight  coher- 
ent energy  was  exhausted  soon, — too  soon  for 
its  promise  of  universal  suffrage  to  be  fulfilled. 
Practically,  it  seems  to  have  been  at  the  end  of 
its  capabilities  for  some  time  before  the  spring  of 
1909,  when,  in  April,  it  resolved  to  resign,  and 
began  an  effort  to  escape  from  office  which  went 
on  through  the  year  without  success.  The  Crown 
could  induce  no  one  to  take  from  Dr.  Wekerle 
the  impossible  task  of  government,  and  kept  that 
unfortunate  gentleman  in  his  powerless  place. 

In  Austro-Hungarian  politics  a  new  contention 
had  now  been  developed,  which  divided  the  In- 
dependence party,  led  hitherto  by  M.  Kossuth 
and  Count  Apponyi,  so  that  it  acquired  on  the 
new  question  a  third  more  extreme  sectional 
chief,  in  the  person  of  the  President  of  the 
Chamber,  M.  de  Justh.  The  followers  of  M.  de 
Justh  were  demanding  the  transformation  of  the 
existing  joint  State  Bank  into  two  autonomous 
banks,  connectt^d  in  operation,  but  distinctly 
Hungarian  in  one  organization  and  Austrian  in 
the  other.  This  demand  was  opposed  in  Austria 
as  determinedly  as  the  obnoxious  demand  for 
army  use  of  the  Hungarian  language  in  Hunga- 
rian regiments,  and  the  Crown  would  give  sanc- 
tion to  neither.  Aj)parently,  ncitiier  Kossuth 
nor  Apponyi  would  act  with  .M.  de  Justh  on  the 
bank  (piestion,  and  tiie  Independence  party  lost, 
consequently,  its  advantage  as  the  largest  of 
the  various  parties  in  the  Chamber. 

In  November,  when  a  test  of  numbers  occurrc<l  \ 
at  a  conf(;rence  of  the  party,  the  following  of  M. 
de  Justh  was  found  to  hv  largely  in  the;  major- 
ity. A  resolution  demanding  \\\r  sejiarate  Hun- 
garian Htati-  Bank  was  adopted  by  1'20  votes 
again.st  74,  despitf;  a  <leclaraf  ion  by  M.  Kossuth 
that  he  would  quit  tiie  party  if  it  took  that  stand. 
.\ccording  to  a  Pniss  report  of  what  occurre«l  at 
the  conferc-nce,  the  burden  of  Ko.ssuth's  speech  to 
the  confereiK'c  was  "that  witiiout  his  name  and 
his  leadersliip  the  [larty  would  never  liavc^  ob- 
tained the  majority,  and  that  many  of  tlios(!who 
were  alirjut  to  vote  against  him  ow(m1  their  seats 
in  Parliam(-titt«)  his  re('ommen<Iation.  Hisspecieh 
was  indeed  a  scarcely  veiled  thn-at  that,  when  de- 
prived of  the  Hup|)oit  of  his  tuime  his  opponitits 
would  find  ihr-mHr-lves  forsaken  l)y  their  eoiistit- 
uentH.  The  <lefeate<I  ininoritv  |)rocee(|((i  forth- 
with lo  constitute  it.H<lf  as  tiie  '  Indeiieiidence, 
1848,  and  KohsuHi  |)arty,'  as  dlHtinguished  from 
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the  '  Independence  and  1848  party,'  over  which 
M.  do  Justh  now  reigns  supreme." 

Immediately  after  his  triumph  at  the  party 
conference  ]\I.  (le  Justh  resigneci  the  presidency 
of  tiie  Hungarian  Chamber  and  presented  him- 
self for  reelection.  In  that  test  he  suffered 
defeat,  the  combined  forces  of  the  Andrassy 
Liberals,  the  Clerical  People's  party,  and  the 
Kossuth  group  casting  201  votes  against  157. 
The  Croatian  Deputies  abstained,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  a  promise  made  to  them  by  Dr.  Wekerle 
that,  if  they  remained  neutral,  he  would  deliver 
Croatia  from  the  opi)ressive  rule  of  the  Ban, 
Baron  Ranch.  The  political  situation  in  Hun- 
gary was  thus  more  than  ever  confused. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  The  "Greater  Servia 
Conspiracy."  —  Alleged  treasonable  move- 
ment of  Servians  in  Croatia.  —  The  Agram 
trials. — The  following  telegram  to  the  news- 
paper press,  from  Agram,  Austria,  October  5, 
1909,  reported  the  conclusion  and  the  result  of 
a  long  prosecution  which  had  drawn  wide  atten- 
tion and  excited  deep  feeling  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  for  a  full  year:  "After  a  trial  lasting 
seven  months,  sentences  were  handed  down 
to-day  in  the  cases  of  tifty-two  school  teachers, 
priests,  and  other  persons  charged  with  connec- 
tion with  what  is  known  as  the  '  Greater  Servia 
consjnracy.'  The  prisoners  were  accused  of  high 
treason  in  participating  in  a  movement  for  the 
union  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Bosnia  to  Servia, 
even  carrying  the  propaganda  among  the  troops 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army.  Thirty  of  the 
accused  are  condemned  to  terms  of  rigorous  im- 
prisonment varying  from  four  to  twelve  years, 
and  twenty-two  were  acquitted.  The  persons 
condemned  have  given  notitication  of  appeal." 

On  the  31st  of  December  it  was  announced 
from  Vienna  that  all  but  tw^o  of  the  condemned 
had  been  set  at  liberty  pending  their  appeal, 
this  being  consequent  on  the  revelations  of  for- 
gery in  the  documents  on  which  they  were  con- 
victed. See  EUKOPE :  A.  D.  1908-1909  (Oct.- 
March)  at  close  of  article. 

A.  D.  1908-1909. — Arbitrary  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. — Violence  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  —  The  European  dis- 
turbance and  its  settlement.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Europe:  A.  D.  1808-1809  (Oct.-MarchV. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  language  quarrel  in 
Austria. —  "Amid  deafening  uproar  from  the 
Czech  Radicals,  the  Austrian  premier  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chamber  [February  3,  1909]  two 
bills  for  the  regulation  of  the  Bohemian  language 
question.  The  bills,  which  in  present  circum- 
stances appear  to  have  little  chance  of  becoming 
law,  divide  Bohemia  into  239  judicial  and  20 
administrative  districts.  Of  the  former,  95  are 
German,  138  Czech,  and  the  remainder  mixed, 
while  of  the  administrative  districts  five  are  Ger- 
man, 10  Czech,  and  five  mixed.  In  the  German 
districts  German  is  to  be  the  predominant  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  Czech  districts  Czech,  while 
in  tiie  mixed  districts,  which  include  Prague, 
the  two  languages  are  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. Provision  is,  however,  made  for  the  use  of 
either  language  if  necessary  throughout  the 
whole  province."  —  JV.  7.  Ere.  Post. 

A  telegram  to  the  same  journal  from  Vienna, 
March  10,  reported  :  "The  Lower  House  of  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  which  closed  on  February 
5,  after  a  scene  of  extraordinary  turbulence  aris- 
ing from  old  racial  ill-feeling  between  the  Ger- 


mans and  the  Czechs,  reopened  to-day  with  every 
promi.se  of  a  continuance  of  the  disorders.  The 
galleries  of  the  House  were  crowded  with  par- 
tisans of  the  two  factions,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ministers  ajjpeared  hostile  shouts  came  from  the 
Czech  and  radical  benches,  drowning  the  cheers 
of  the  members  of  the  Left  party  and  the  Poles. 

"Premier  von  Bienerth,  amid  an  incessant  tu- 
midt,  declared  the  nineteenth  ses.sion  opened, 
saying  he  hoped  the  work  would  l)e  crowned 
with  success  and  the  proceedings  not  disturbed. 
His  statement  sounded  ironical  in  face  of  the  un- 
broken uproar." 

The  following  is  a  later  Press  despatch,  No- 
vember 2,  from  Vienna:  "The  Emperor  has 
accepted  the  resignations  of  the  two  Czech  Min- 
isters in  the  Au.strian  Cabinet,  and  has  sanctioned 
the  laws  adopted  by  the  Diets  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  Salzburg  and  Vorurlberg,  to 
establish  the  unilingual  German  character  of 
those  provinces.  In  the  name  of  the  Czech  people 
the  Czech  National  Council  addressed  yesterday 
a  telegram  to  the  Emperor  begging  that  the  laws 
might  not  be  sanctioned,  since,  runs  the  tele- 
gram, the}'  affect  the  honour  of  the  Czech  people 
and  must  cause  constant  racial  strife  both  in  the 
provinces  and  in  Vienna,  '  which  is  not  only  the 
capital  of  Lower  Austria,  but  is  also  the  capital 
of  the  whole  empire  and  of  all  its  races.  These 
laws  are  a  dangerous  beginning  of  constitutional 
changes  in  your  Majesty's  glorious  empire.'  A 
copy  of  the  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Polish 
leader,  Dr.  Glombinski,  with  an  '  expression  of 
the  deepest  regret  that  members  of  the  Polish 
party  should  have  supported  as  Ministers  these 
anti-Slav  laws.'" 

A  revival  of  turbulent  obstruction  to  legisla- 
tive proceedings  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath  led,  at  last,  in  December,  to  the 
enactment  of  rules  which  so  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  speaker  as  to  enable  him  to  suppress  fac- 
tious obstruction  and  to  suspend  deputies  who 
outrage  the  decencies  of  behavior  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 'The  measure  was  limited  in  its  operation  to 
a  year,  but  is  expected  to  be  prolonged. 

"A.  D.  1909  (Dec).  —  Alleged  plan  of  a 
Federated  Triple  Monarchy.  —  "There  has 
been  circulated  in  Paris  a  curious  document,  full 
of  figures,  supposed  to  be  based  on  authentic 
information.  This  document  relates  to  the  plan 
attributed  to  Prince  Leutur  and  Count  d'Aeh- 
renthal  to  change  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  into  a  triple  monarchy.  Croatia,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia,  according  to  the 
scheme,  woidd  be  imited  into  an  independent 
and  constitutional  kingdom,  corresponding  to 
the  old  lllyria.  The  double  state,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, would  be  changed  into  a  three-fold  Austria- 
Hungary -lllyria.  A  Slav  nation  would  thus  stand 
side  bj'  side  with  the  Teutonic  nation  of  Austria 
and  the  Magyar  nation  of  Hungary.  Its  extent 
would  be  a  good  deal  smaller,  a  little  more  than 
one-third,  of  the  other  two,  and  its  population 
about  a  quarter  of  the  Hungarian  and  one-sixth 
of  the  Austrian.  According  to  this  document, 
which  is  declared  to  have  strong  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered authentic,  this  change  would  no  doubt 
be  followed  by  a  further  one.  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia would  also  want  home  rule.  The  mon- 
archy would  thus  become  a  kind  of  Federal 
state.  Himgary  alone  would  remain  standing 
strong  and  united  as  the  centre  and  leader  of  this 
federation."  — iV:  Y.  Ete.  Post,  Bee.  29,  1909. 
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A.  D.  1909-1910.  —  The  Hungarian  situa- 
tion. —  Late  in  December,  Dr.  de  Lukacs,  who 
had  served  in  the  former  Szell  Ministry,  was 
persuaded  by  the  Crown  to  undertake  the  for- 
mation of  a  Government  which  might  hope  to 
secure  some  measure  of  parliamentary  support, 
and  on  the  4th  of  January  he  was  formally  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister ;  but  his  undertaking 
ended  on  the  11th,  when  he  resigned,  and  Count 
Khuen  Hedervary  was  heroic  enough  to  accept 
the  apparently  hopeless  task.  The  Hedervary 
Ministry  suffered  defeat  on  the  28th  of  January, 
when  a  vote  of  no  confidence  was  carried  by 
M.  de  Justh,  and  the  King  thereupon  prorogued 
the  chamber  until  March  24.  A  majority  of 
the  members,  however,  remained  in  session  until 
they  had  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  unconstitutional  and  forbidding 
the  payment  of  taxes  to  it.  Such  is  the  Hungarian 


situation  at  the  time  this  record  of  events  goes 
to  print  —  February,  1910. 

A.  D.  1910.  —  The  Archduke  Franz  Fer- 
dinand, Heir  Apparent  to  the  thrones.  —  Since 
the  tragically  mysterious  death  (Jan.  30,  1889) 
of  the  Emperor's  only  son,  Rudolph,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  several  Hapsburgh  crowns  has 
been  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  son  of  the 
Emperor's  brother,  the  late  Archduke  Karl  Lud- 
wig.  In  order  to  contract  a  morganatic  marriage, 
some  years  ago,  he  renounced  the  right  of  his 
children  to  the  imperial  and  regal  succession  ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  he  will  force  the  regular- 
izing of  his  marriage  and  the  annulling  of  his 
renunciation,  as  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 
strenuous  will.  According  to  report,  also,  he  is 
strongly  anti-democratic  and  reactionary,  and 
extremely  likely  to  give  trouble  as  a  sovereign 
to  this  democratic  generation. 


AUTOCRAT:  Title  denied  to  the  Czar 
by  the  Third  Duma.  See  (in  this  vol.;  Russia: 
A.  D.  1906-H^OT. 

AZAD-UL-MULK.  See  (in  this  vol.j  Per- 
sia: A.  D.  190.5-1907.  I 


AZEFF:  The  Russian  police  spy  and 
agent  provocateur.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia: 
A.  D.  1909  (Jan.-Jui.y). 

AZUL,  Party  of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Paraguay. 


B. 


BABISM 

1 90S- 1909. 

BACON,  Robert 
fin  tliis  vol.;  L'MTf;u 

BADEN:    A.    D. 
universal   suffrage. 


See  (in  this  vol.)  Persia  :  A.  D. 


:  Secretary  of  State.  See 

Statks:  a.  I).  19<r,-1909. 

1906.  —  Introduction   of 

See   (in  this  vol.)  Ei.fx- 

TIVK  FuANrmsK:  Gkrmany:  A.  D.  1!K)6. 

BAEYER,  Adolf  von.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Noiiiir.  i'l'.r/.Ks. 

BAGDAD  RAILWAY,  The.  .See  (in  this 
vol  ;  RAri.WAV:';  Ti  liKKY:  \.  I).  1899-1909. 

BA  HAMED,  Late  Grand  Wazeer  of 
Morocco.  .See  (in  this  vol.;  Mi>ko((0:  A.  I). 
1903. 

BAHIA  HONDA:  Coaling  and  naval 
station  leased  to  the  United  States.  ^c<-  (in 
this  VI,].)  Cr  ISA:  A.  I).  190:i 

BAHIMA,  The.  Hi-c  (In  thin  vol.)  Akkica: 
Ith  (oi-omzahimty. 

BAILEY,  L.  H.  :  On  Country  Life  Com- 
mission. S#;e  (in  this  vol.)  U.mtku  St.\tkh: 
A.  D    1!K)H-1909  (Auo.-Feb.). 


BAKHMETIEFF,  Madame:  Her  humane 
work  in  Macedonia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tur- 
key: A.  1).  19()3-i;)03. 

BAKHTIARI,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Per- 
sia: A.  I).  1908-1909. 

BAKU  :  Destruction  of  Oil  Industry.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Russia:  .\.  I).  IIH),-)  (Fkm.-Nov.). 

BALDWIN  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 
See  Mil  this  vol.)  Poi.ak  Kmm.dhai  ton. 

BALFOUR,    Arthur  J.:    Becomes  Prime 
Minister  of  England.     Sec  (in  tills  vol.)  En(; 
land:  a.  I).  1902  (July). 

His  puzzling  attitude  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's declaration  for  preferential  trade 
with  the  Colonies.  Correspondence  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  resignation.  Sec  I',n(;i,am); 
a.  I).  r.t03  (May-Ski'T  1. 

In  the  "  Dreadnought  "  debate  of  1909. 
S<i'  War,  Trii:  I'iiktaka  iions  for:  Naval. 

BALFOUR  MINISTRY:  Its  resigna- 
tion. Sic  (in  tliis  vol.)  KN'iLAND:  A.  D.  190.')- 
190«;. 
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A.  D.  190V1907.  Complaint  of  European 
non-action  by  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey. 
H»-<- (in  this  v'.lj  Tr  UKKY    A.  I)    19(j3  1907. 

Bosnia:  A.  D.  1908.  Arbitrary  annex- 
ation to  Austria-Hungary.  Sfc  Ki  H<>t'E: 
A.  I*.  190H-i;x»9  ((XT.    \Uh<  m). 

Bulgaria:  The  influence  of  Robert  College. 
Hf;^  Edi  '  ATioN    TciiKKV,  A:r. 

A.  D.  1901.  The  Bulgarian  committee 
which  directs  revoluntionary  operations  and 
at«as>inationa  in  Macedonia.  Scr-  TruKKV: 
A.  I>    l!»OI 

A.  D.  1903.  Alleged  promotion  of  revolt 
in  Macedonia.    H«<' 'I  1  iikkv    A    I)    J'.Mni   lOO;; 

A.  D.  1905-1908.  Barbarities  of  Bulga- 
rian band*  in  Macedonia.  S<f;  'It  hkkv;  A.  i). 
\iK)r>  1908, 


A.  D.  1908.  The  race  struggle  in  Mace- 
donia.      S.c  Tl   ItKK.Y:  A.    I).    1!M)H  (MAKCIt) 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  Independence  of  Turkey 
declared  and  won.  Sec  (in  this  vol.)  EuROrE: 
A.  I>.  lliON  l!»()i»  (Out-Mar*  H) 

A.  D.  1909.  -  Prince  Ferdinand  assumes 
the  title  of  King.  On  the;  iic(|iiiHiiinii  of  <(i!ii 
pletc  Hiilgiiriim  indffx-ndencc,  I'riiur  Ff-nliiiiind 
woH  Huid  lit,  llrst  to  be  IritiMidiiii,'  l'>  iisHiinn-  th(! 
titlfi  f»f  Tsjir;  but  Mint  int*  iitimi,  if  it  hod  been 
fornwrl,  wiiH  cluin^rcd,  iiiid  lir  took  liic  tith;  of 
Kin^. 

Bulgaria  and  Scrvia:  A.  D.  1905.      Customs 
Union  Convention  between  the  two  States. 
Anger  and  Hostility  of  Austria.       Dictatorial 
demands  on    Scrvia.        The    frontier   closed 
to  trade.    -  "Hrrviuiind  Hiilguriu,  in  July,  i90r). 
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signed  a  Customs  Convention,  creating  a  customs 
union  and  brealiing  down  the  tarifif  barriers  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  age  is  the  age  of 
union  in  business,  in  finance,  in  every  department 
in  life.  .  .  .  Not  only  has  the  Customs  Conven- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  which  is,  after 
all,  but  the  first  step  towards  a  real  zollverein, 
demonstrated  the  trend  of  international  develop- 
ment, but  it  has  enabled  the  world  to  see  clearly 
the  relations  existing  between  the  small  Balkan 
States  —  unprotected  by  any  guarantee  of  neu- 
trality —  and  their  great  neighbours.  It  has  been 
made  clear  that,  despite  all  the  many  protesta- 
tions in  Vienna  of  goodwill  to  the  Balkan  iStates, 
Austria  does  not  wish  to  see  real  progress  in  that 
part  of  Europe.  And  what  is  true  of  Austria  is 
true  also  of  Russia.  .  .  . 

"True  to  her  unvarying  policy,  Austria  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  Customs  Convention  than  she 
set  to  work  to  destroy  it,  claiming  that  it  dam- 
aged her  commercial  interests.  By  her  unjust 
attempts  at  coercion,  plain  and  undisguised,  Aus- 
tria brought  into  being  a  political  bond  between 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  which  was  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Customs  Con- 
vention. .  .  . 

"  In  the  past  Servia  has  fallen  more  and  more 
completely  under  the  domination  of  Austria  :  her 
geographical  position  and  lier  internal  troubles 
made  her  an  easy  prey  for  Vienna,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  desire  of  Kussia  to  sbare  the  dainty 
morsel,  Servia  would  in  all  probability  have  gone 
ere  this  to  join  the  Servian  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Hersegovina  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire.  Her  commerce  is  almost  solely 
with  Austria  or  Hungary,  and  her  finances  are 
under  the  control  of  a  French-Austrian  syndi- 
cate. It  might  therefore  well  seem  incredible  that 
the  small  State,  bound  thus  hand  and  foot  to  the 
oppressor,  should  dare  to  oppose  her  desire  for 
liberty  to  the  Austrian  desire  for  gain,  political, 
commercial,  or  financial.  But  just  as  under  the 
Turkish  rule  the  Servians  began  to  fight  for  free- 
dom in  small  bands,  so  the  Customs  Convention 
with  Bulgaria  represents  the  first  blow  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom.  .  .  .  While  the  Con- 
vention represents  an  effort  on  Servia' s  part  to  free 
herself  from  the  thrall  of  Austria,  it  was  not  di- 
rected against  that  country.  It  seeks  rather  to 
open  up  new  markets  and  new  means  of  export, 
for  which  there  was  sufficient  reason  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  increase  in  the  export  of  Servian 
goods  to  Austria  during  the  last  few  years,  some 
of  which  even  showed  a  decrease.  Commercial 
development  demanded  that  new  markets  should 
be  sought  and  a  new  route  via  Bulgaria  to  the 
Black  Sea  ports  be  opened  up.  .  .  . 

"  On  January  8th  the  Austrian  Minister  in  Bel- 
grade presented  a  note  from  his  Government 
making  it  a  condition  that  in  order  that  the  ne- 
gotiations for  a  commercial  treaty  should  not  be 
suspended,  the  Servian  Government  should  en- 
gage not  to  bring  the  Customs  L^nion  before  the 
Skouptchina  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 
At  the  same  time  he  indicated  the  disastrous 
results  of  refusal  on  Ser^ia's  part.  The  Servian 
Cabinet  accepted  the  Austrian  proposals  as  to 
the  postponement  of  the  presentation  of  the  Cus 
toms  Union  to  the  Skouptchina,  and  promised 
also  to  consider  the  moditication  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  so  far  as  these  modifications  were  not  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  the  Customs  Union.  The 
Austrian  Minister  recommended  a  change  of  the 


reply,  because  his  Government  would  not  accept 
it  as  it  stood.  On  the  Servians  refusing  to  make 
any  change,  lie  gave  them  till  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  to  repent,  with  the  alternative  that 
the  treaty  negotiations  would  be  broken  off  and 
the  frontiers  closed.  .  .  .  Servia  insisted  upon 
maintaining  her  dignity  as  a  nation,  while  ex- 
pressing lier  readiness  to  meet  Austria  in  every 
possible  economic  way.  Furious  at  the  Servian 
refusal,  the  Viennese  authorities  ordered  the  clos- 
ing of  the  frontiers  to  Servian  cattle,  pigs,  and 
even  fowls.  This  last  restriction  was  contrary  to 
the  existing  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  which  does  not  expire  till  March  1st, 
1906.  The  cattle  and  pigs  were  excluded  under 
the  arbitrary  veterinary  convention,  it  having 
been  found  that  a  pig  had  died  of  'diplomatic 
swine  fever,'  a  contagious disease,prevalent  when 
Servia  opposes  Austrian  desires.  The  cool  indif- 
ference with  which  Austria  ignored  her  treaty 
obligations  with  Servia  led  to  a  profound  feeling 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  making  sacrifices  in 
order  to  obtain  a  new  commercial  treaty,  which 
could  be  as  equally  well  ignored.  Patriotic  fer- 
vour waxed  great  in  Servia,  and  the  people  pre- 
pared to  make  a  good  fight  for  their  liberty.  But 
it  was  never  overlooked  that  the  relations  with 
Austria  were  of  great  and  vital  importance."  — 
Alfred  Stead,  Tlie  Serbo-Bulgariun  Convention 
and  its  Results  {Fortnightly  Retiew,  March,  1906). 

Herzegovina:  A.  D.  1908. — Annexation  to 
Austria.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D. 
1908-1909  (Oct.-Marcu). 

Montenegro:  A.  D.  1905.  —  Prince  Nicho- 
las's Constitution,  and  his  operation  of  it. — 
"  "When  Prince  Nicholas  heard  that  the  Czar  had 
promised  his  people  a  Constitution,  he,  disciple 
of  Russia  in  all  things,  determined  to  outdo 
Nicholas  II.,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  granted 
his  little  country  [December,  1905]  a  more  lib- 
eral Constitution  than  that  which  Russia  enjoys. 
In  Russia  certain  things  were  not  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Duma.  In  Montenegro,  every  thing  could 
be  discussed.  When  this  principle  began  to  be 
put  in  practice,  however,  although  in  the  most 
loyal  and  respectful  manner,  the  Prince  took 
offence  and  began  to  imprison  politicians  who 
dared  to  ask  for  information  about  the  financial 
condition  of  the  principality.  Asa  consequence, 
he  made  himself  unpopular  among  what  in 
Russia  would  be  called  the  '  intelligencia,'  but, 
being  a  man  of  far  stronger  personality  and 
more  striking  genius  than  The  Czar  of  Russia, 
he  is  still  feared  and  obeyed.  He  is,  in  fact,  an 
old  soldier  with  all  the  old  soldier's  preference 
for  barrack  discipline  as  the  only  method  of 
rule,  and  in  thinking  that  he  understood  what 
is  meant  by  the  words  '  constitutional  govern- 
ment' he  deceived  himself,  for  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, and  being  an  old  man  surrounded  by 
flatterers,  he  is  perhaps  less  able  to  understand 
now  than  he  would  have  been  thirty  years  ago. 

"If  be  had  been  more  adaptable,  and  had 
taken  greater  pains  to  instruct  his  people  in  the 
methods  of  parliamentary  government,  the  con- 
stitutionalist movement  might  have  been  a  suc- 
cess, but  unfortunately  he  withdrew  from  Cet- 
tinje  in  a  'huff'  when  the  Skupschina  passed 
some  criticisms  on  the  government,  and  declined 
to  cooperate  with  the  deputies,  though  they 
were  all  very  anxious  to  have  his  advice.  It  is 
stated,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  the 
Skupschina  interpreted  in  too  large  a  sense  the 
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Constitution  that  had  been  granted  to  them." — 
Special  Cor.  N.  T.  Ece.  Post,  Cettinje,  Dec.  15, 
1908. 

A.  D.  1908-1909. — With  Servia  against 
Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  a.  d.  1908- 
1809  (OcT.-:MAiicn). 

Roumania:  A.  D.  1866-1906. — Development 
of  the  country  under  King  Charles  1.  and  his 
admirable  Queen.  —  "The  efforts  of  King 
Charles  have  been  principally  devoted  towards 
internal  improvement.  Railways  have  increased 
and  improved  since  the  State  purchased  them  in 
1886,  at  an  outlay  of  237,o00,000  francs.  Then 
there  were  1,407  kilometres ;  in  1903  these  had  in- 
creased to  3,177.  In  the  Dobrudja,  given  to  Rou- 
mania after  the  war  with  Turkey,  the  King  has 
created  a  great  commercial  port  at  Constantza, 
whence  the  grain  and  petroleum  of  Roumania 
can  flood  the  market.  From  here  will  radiate  a 
Roumanian  merchant  marine,  which  will  bear 
the  Roumanian  flag  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Agriculture  has  been  carefully  cherished,  and 
to^ay  the  country  is  one  of  the  principal  grain- 
exporting  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  lot  of 
the  peasant,  formerly  so  low,  has  been  improved. 
An  educational  system  has  sprung  into  being, 
owing  much  to  the  direct  support  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Royal  family.  The  finances  have 
been  put  on  a  stable  footing,  and  although  the 
nation  has  already  acquired  a  sufficiency  of 
debt,  the  future  is  not  at  all  dangerously  beset. 
Thanks  to  the  di.scovery  of  extensive  petroleum 
fields,  Roumania  has  been  gtrengthened  and 
raised  from  tiie  position  of  a  country  relying 
solely  on  the  rain  and  sun  for  its  prosperity; 
while  thanks  to  the  King's  indefatigable  efforts 
and  unceasing  watchfulne.ss,  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  been  protected  from  becoming  the 
monopoly  either  of  the  ruthless  Standard  Oil 
Trust  or  of  the  politically  guided  and  govern- 
ment-supported German  Bank.  Had  King 
Charles  done  nothing  els<i  for  Roumania,  his  de- 
termined and  wise  action  in  this  (pi(stif)n  would 
have  earned  him  all  praise;.  Hut  whetlir-r  it  be 
in  the  question  of  the  Danulx;,  with  its  interna- 
tional Commission,  (jr  of  the  transformation  of 
the  twelve  enf)rmoiis  Crown  lands,  dispersfjd 
over  the  kingdom,  int^.>  national  and  .sfK;ial 
models,  to  sf;e  ari'l  follow  — a  work  du<;  princi- 
pally to  M.  Kalinflero — the  King's  interest  in 
all  things  which  directly  or  indirectly  touch 
Itoumania  is  iinaltated. 

"And  what  manner  of  man  is  this,  who  has 
Uius  created  a  Europefm  HtJiU;  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  a  land  curn^-d  by  a  Turkish  rule  and 
Phanariot  Hway  ?  First  and  foreiFiost  he  is  al- 
ways a  Hohen/ollem,  swayed  by  his  oberlience 
U>  duty,  and  b(i.s«d  upon  that  Hohen/ollern 
saying :  '  It  is  not  enough  to  be  horn  a  [trince,  you 
must  show  Ihatyou  are  Wf^rthy  of  tlie  title,' an«l 
V '  ond.  he  is  ever  a  true  I{oumanian.  who  has 
eauglil  much  of  th<!  insjdration  of  tliow;  great 
former  it'iumanian  leaders  and  warriorn.  His 
youth  wan  one  of  diw  ipline  and  lir^tilthy  educa 
fi'.d.  while  the  intluf-nce  of  his  father  on  his 
'  '  T  can  nevr^r  he  overeHtlmated.     Every 

■nr   he  never  fort^etH  that  he  isahvavH  also 
a  II;. Ill  ;  I  animositirH  never  cloud  hlsna- 

tioii:il  ;  An  irirlefiitigahle  workeratidon 

an ',  :  fdan  l«'nding  tr^warfln  definite  cndH, 

Kin;r '  ....      ;  devoten  his  whole  lime  to  hln  never 
c^twing  tank.     By  hlH  marriage  t^i  I'rincowt  Eli/. 


abeth  of  Wied '  [known  in  literature  as  Carmen 
Sylva]  '  a  marriage  so  non-political  as  to  make 
it  a  political  event  of  the  first  importance,'  he 
brought  to  Roumania  a  queen  who  made  herself 
beloved  of  all,  and  speedily  became  the  centre 
of  all  charitable  ideas  and  works." — Alfred 
Stead,  King  Charles  I.  of  Roumania  {Fortnightly 
lieview,  July,  1906). 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Oppression  of  the  Jews. — 
Appeal  of  the  United  States  to  the  signa- 
tories of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  —  On  the  11th 
of  August,  1902,  Mr.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  American 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Turkey,  whose  governments  were 
parties  to  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  directing 
that  it  be  read  to  the  proper  ministers  in  the 
governments  of  those  countries.  The  commu- 
nication related  to  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in 
Roumania,  which  had  long  been  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  United  States,  not  only  from 
sympathy  with  the  persecuted  people,  but  also 
because  of  the  state  in  which  it  drove  them  as 
emigrants  to  this  land.  An  abridgment  of  Sec- 
retary Hay's  despatch,  published  at  the  time, 
renders  its  substance  as  follows : 

"As  long  ago  as  in  1872  this  country  protested 
against  the  oppression  of  these  Jews  under 
Turkish  rule.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  it  was  sup- 
posed would  cure  this  wrong  by  the  provisions 
of  its  forty-fourth  article,  which  prescribed  that 
'  in  Roumania  the  difference  of  religious  creeds 
and  confessions  shall  not  be  alleged  against  any 
person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  incapacity 
in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights,  admission  to  public  employ- 
ments, functions  and  honors,  or  the  exercise  of 
the  various  professions  and  industries  in  any 
hxality  whatsoever.  These  prescriptions,  how- 
ever, have,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  been  rendered 
nugatory  as  regards  the  native  Jews  of  Rou- 
mania. Apart  from  the  political  disabilities  of 
the  Jews  in  that  country,  and  their  exclusion 
from  the  liberal  professions,  they  arc  denied  the 
inherent  rights  of  man  as  a  l)rea<iwirnier  in  the 
ways  of  agriculture  and  trade.  They  arc  prohib- 
ited from  owning  land  or  from  cultivating  it  as 
common  laborers;  they  are  dibarrcd  from  resid- 
ing in  till-  rural  districts,  ami  many  branches  of 
f)etty  trade  and  manual  j)roduclioii  are  closed  to 
them  in  the  cities.  They  have  become  reduced 
to  a  state  of  wretched  misery.  The  cxpcrienco 
<>{  the  United  StaU's  shows  that  the  Jews  pos- 
WHS  in  a  high  flegree  the  (|ualiti(!S  of  good  cit- 
izenhood.  No  class  of  immigrants  is  more 
welcfxne  to  our  shores  when  coming  «'q>iippcd 
in  mind  and  body,  but  when  they  come  us  out- 
casts, made  doubly  i)aupers  by  pliysiciil  and 
mental  o|i|iression  in  their  native  land,  tlieii'  mi- 
gration lacks  tlie  es.s<nlial  conditions  which  make 
alien  immigration  (hither  accreptabh?  or  bene- 
ficial. Many  of  these  Roumanian  Jews  arc 
forcer!  tr)  (|uit  their  native  country,  and  the 
United  Htat.<'H  is  almost  tlu?  only  refuge  left  to 
th(!m.  They  come  hither  unlitted  by  the;  condi- 
tions of  their  e.vilr;  to  \iikr  purl  in  the  new  life 
of  this  land,  and  they  are  objects  of  (charity  for 
a  long  time  Therefore  tlu!  right  of  remon 
Btrarice  against  the  acts  of  the  Uoumanian  Gov- 
ernment  Is  fairly  established  in  favor  of  this 
(ioveriunent.      'riiis  (h)veninicnl   cannot   be   a 
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tacit  party  to  what  it  regards  as  an  international 
wrong.  It  is  constrained  to  protest  against 
the  treatment  to  which  the  Jews  of  Koumania 
are  subjected.  The  United  States  is  not  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  appeal  authoritatively  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  that  treaty,  but  it  does  earnestly  appeal 
to  the  principles  consigned  therein,  because  they 
are  the  principles  of  international  law  and  eter- 
nal justice." 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Agrarian  and  anti-Semitic 
riots.  —  Serious  riotiugs  of  the  peasants  of  Kou- 
mania, in  both_Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  occurred 
in  April,  1907.  Before  the  rising  could  be  sup- 
pressed more  than  100,000  troops  were  employed  ; 
the  capital,  Bucharest,  was  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  martial  law  was  proclaimed  throughout  the 
country.  At  first  the  character  of  the  uprising 
seems  to  have  been  purely  agrarian.  The  pea- 
sants demanded  land  at  low  prices  and  tried  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  middlemen,  who  are 
mostly  Jews.  As  the  revolt  spread,  villages, 
farms,  and  even  some  towns  were  plundered  and 
destroyed  by  wholesale.  Hundreds  of  peasants 
were  killed,  and  in  several  sections  a  state  of  real 
war  existed  for  more  than  a  week.  King  Charles 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  people  promising 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  Conserva- 
tive ministry  resigned  on  March  24  and  a  Liberal 
government  was  at  once  formed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Sturdza. 

Servia:  A.  D.  1901-1903.  —  Royal  Constitu- 
tion-making and  unmaking.  —  The  character 
of  the  Servian  monarchy,  and  the  value  to  the 
nation  of  its  king-made  Constitution,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  report.  May  12,  1903, 
to  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, by  its  Minister  at  Athens,  who  has  the 
care  of  American  interests  at  Belgrade:  "The 
Servian  constitution  now  in  force  is  that  which 
was  granted  the  country  by  King  Alexander  on 
April  6-19,  1901.  Under  this  constitution  the  in- 
fluence of  the  radical  party  had  gradually  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the  King  thought 
it  was  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  countrj'. 
For  some  time  there  were  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
a  new  constitution  was  in  contemplation  and 
would  probably  be  put  into  force  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  its  predecessor.  ]\Iore  or  less  excitement 
was  caused  by  these  reports,  and  in  consequence 
the  King  determined  to  act  at  once. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  March  24-April  6  last 
[1903]  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  to  the 
Servian  people,  explaining  the  King's  views  of 
the  situation,  suspending  the  constitution  re- 
ferred to  above,  annuling  the  ukase  of  April  6, 
1901,  and  all  subsequent  ukases  relating  to  the 
election  of  senators,  retiring  all  the  members  of 
the  council  of  state,  dissolving  the  Skupshtina 
(national  chamber  of  deputies),  annulling  the 
election  of  all  senators  chosen  for  the  period 
1901-1906,  annulling  various  laws  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  election  of  deputies,  etc., 
and  putting  into  force  certain  laws  which  had 
previously  been  repealed. 

"The  next  morning  a  second  proclamation  was 
issued,  putting  the  same  constitution  in  force 
again,  and  directing  the  life  senators  to  elaborate 
a  provisional  law  for  the  election  of  senators  and 
deputies,  who  should  hold  office,  respectivelv, 
until  September,  1909,  and  May,  1907. 

"The  date  for  the  elections  has  been  fixed  for 
the  first  part  of  June.     It  is  considered  probable 


that  the  Radical  members  of  the  Government 
(four  ministers,  I  believe)  will  soon  withdraw 
from  the  cabinet." 

A.  D.  1903.  —  The  murder  of  King  Alex- 
ander, Queen  Draga,  her  brothers,  and  two 
ministers  of  state.  ^The  military  plot. —  King 
Alexander,  who  received  the  Servian  crown, 
as  a  mere  boy,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father, 
the  erratic  King  Milan,  in  1889  (see,  in  Vol- 
ume I.  of  this  work,  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States:  a.  d.  1879-1889),  began  his  reign  auto- 
cratically, but  attempted  twelve  years  later,  to 
propitiate  popular  favor  by  the  grant  of  a  lib- 
eral constitution,  in  1901.  This  failed,  however, 
to  win  the  good  will  of  his  subjects,  and  he 
annulled  it  in  April,  1903,  with  much  of  the 
legislation  it  had  produced.  This  intensified 
public  feeling  against  him,  and  against  his  un- 
popular Queen,  — the  former  lady-in-waiting  at 
his  mother's  court,  Madame  Draga  Maschin,  his 
marriage  to  whom  in  1900  is  related  in  volume 
VI.  of  this  work  (see  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States:  Servia,  in  that  volume).  There  were 
fears  of  an  intention  to  force  recognition  of 
Queen  Draga's  brother  as  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  and  feeling  in  the  army  became  especially 
bitter  against  both  king  and  queen.  The  out- 
come was  an  awful  tragedy  of  murder  on  the 
night  of  June  11,  1903,  when  a  party  of  officers 
broke  into  the  palace  and  slew,  with  barbaric 
ferocity,  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Queen's 
brothers,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Minister 
for  War.  The  following  account  of  the  horrible 
tragedy  appeared  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Con- 
tempornry  Beview: 

"All  traces  of  the  midnight  carnage  in  the 
palace  of  Belgrade  have  been  cleared  away. 
The  Pretender  for  whose  benefit  it  was  perpe- 
trated comes  in.  First  proclaimed  in  the  midst 
of  the  still  warm  corpses,  the  title  of  military 
acclamation  has  been  ratified  by  a  National  As- 
sembly, convened  by  the  Pretorians  almost  si- 
multaneously with  the  massacre  to  meet  three 
days  after  that  event,  and  in  the  palace  where 
Colonel  ]\Iascbine  and  his  lieutenants,  acting  in 
the  names  of  outraged  national  dignity  and  social 
purity,  put  to  shame  human  nature,  Karageor- 
gevich,  whose  career  as  a  Pretender  in  some 
points  resembles  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  accepts 
the  proffered  crown.  The  telegraphic  agencies 
have  informed  us  that  order  reigns  at  Belgrade, 
and  that  Peter  I.  has  entered  his  capital  amid 
demonstrations  of  public  joy.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Press  of  Europe,  numbering  about 
a  hundred,  were,  through  the  civility  of  a  palace 
official  who  witnessed  the  nocturnal  invasion, 
taken  through  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most 
revolting  crimes  of  modern  history.  They  were 
minutely  informed  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  saw  the  smashed  doors  and  floors 
where  dynamite  tubes  had  exploded,  the  pistol 
shots  in  walls  and  ceilings ;  the  timepieces  shaken 
by  the  explosion  had  stopped  at  five  minutes 
past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  June.  The 
palace  official  took  them  into  the  little  wardrobe 
room  in  which  the  King  and  Queen  had  hidden 
themselves,  and,  when  found,  met  their  doom 
unshriven,  offering  no  resistance.  .  .  . 

"Officers  who  had  studied  in  the  Zurich  Poly- 
technic school  knew  how  to  use  dynamite  with- 
out injury  to  themselves  when  they  wanted  to 
break  in  doors  massive  as  those  of  a  church. 
Those  who  had  been  told  off  to  cut  the  electric 
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■wires  communicating  with  lamps  had  indiarub- 
ber  gloves.  They  searched  by  the  light  of  com- 
posite candles  they  had  brought  in  their  pockets 
for  the  hiding-place  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
When  they  discovered  the  fugitives,  some  of 
the  officers  held  high  the  candles  for  their  com- 
rades to  lay  on  and  not  spare  the  unfortunate 
pair.  There  was  no  attempt  to  resist.  All 
Alexander  wanted  was  '  to  die  with  Draga,' 
and  this  elevated  him  into  the  region  of  ro- 
mance. It  may  hereafter  furnish  a  theme  to 
Servian  bards.  Another  modern  circumstance 
makes  one's  flesh  creep.  The  bodies,  flung  out 
of  a  window,  lay  on  a  garden  walk  until  dawn, 
when  a  soldier  received  an  order  to  wash  them 
there  with  a  fireman's  hydrant,  and  when  they  had 
been  cleansed  to  lay  them  on  the  tables  of  the  pal- 
ace kitchen  for  dissection.  The  surgeons  had  been 
requisitioned  to  come  there  at  five  o'clock.   .  .  . 

"  At  the  post-mortem  in  the  palace  kitchen  at 
Belgrade,  the  surgeons  counted  in  the  body  of 
Alexander  six  revolver  wounds,  each  deadly,  and 
forty-two  sword  wounds.  Draga  received  two 
pistol  balls  and  sixty-two  sword  cuts  and  slashes. 
She  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  but  they  left  her 
face  unmutilated.  And  —  still  more  frightful  — 
her  corpse  bore  black  and  blue  marks  that  testi- 
fied to  a  merciless  pounding  with  strong  fists. 
The  regicides  gave  so  many  conflicting  accounts 
of  their  adventure  that  one  did  not  know  what 
to  believe.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  King  and 
Queen  were  defenceless,  that  they  at  once  on 
being  arou.sed  by  the  dynamite  took  r'-fuge  in 
her  wardrobe  room,  and  that  they  never  wiught 
to  escape  by  the  roof,  and  did  not  run  through 
a  long  suite  of  rooms,  slamming  the  doors  after 
them.  They  had  not  a  moment's  time  to  utter 
a  prayer. 

"  Draga's  brothers  received  a  five  minutes' 
reflpite  to  make  tiieir  .souls.  Nicfxlemus,  the 
eldest,  for  whom  Maflemoisf.lle  I'ach  mourns  in 
Bruss'-ls,  asked  for  cigars  and  for  leave  to  em- 
brace his  brother.  He  and  Nicholas  faced  un- 
flinchingly a  firing  party,  ca.sting  away  the  cigar 
ends  as  they  hUxA  before  a  wall.  .  .  . 

"(I'AdwI  .Mav-hine,  who  figures  as  the  ring- 
leafier  in  the  conspiracy,  had  been  in  the  inner 
drcle  of  King  .Milan,  wlio  thought  him  a  valu- 
able offlfcr.  .Milan,  a  man  with  considerable abil 
hy  and  without  his  match  in  playing  an  intricate 
and  difficult  diplomatic  game,  ha/l  been  eflucat<<l 
in  bin  mother's  fa.st  wt  in  Vif:nna,  and  at  a  Paris 
lycee.  .  .  .  Milit;iry  force  as  a  means  of  gov- 
ernment rff:ommend'd  itself  to  iiis  barbarf>UH 
mind.  It  may  \»i  that  he  naw  in  Ma-schine  a 
man  suitable  for  ry/vp  d'itat  work.  An  rjstyn- 
•ible  rea.<v>ri  for  taking  hlrn  into  favour  was  Mas 
chine'H  bravery  In  the  rarniiaign  against  IJulga- 
rla  and  hin  pers/inal  fidelity  to  Milan,  as  twice 
fvinced  in  wiving  liis  life.  Tiie  j»artlalit.v  of  the 
King  biifjyed  uji  .Mawhine'H  hojies  f>f  ii  brilliant 
niilifjiry  <»,Tit:T.  F)e!itJi  overlook  Milan,  who  so 
oft/ri  ]iiv\  es/ia^K-d  \><)W>n  and  aMH»iH«iti'H  bullets, 
on  hit  way  U>  iV-lgrade,  where  he  was  tf»  have 
m-X  Al'txanfler  Jwide  jinrj  rernoiinUfI  the  throne. 
Hin  unexpe<tefl  dereaw!  blighted  the  ro|r)rierH 
p^f;Hpeef^,  Inasmiieh  a«  Draga  gained  \\\<-r*'hy 
iiricoritrolle«l  'nfluenftn  over  the  King  Hhe  and 
t'  '    '^  had  long  kept  up  a  hitter  feud. 

I'.  .e  f/)  brrxxl  over  their  grievances, 

retil  iiT  irruiginnry.  (^)lonei  .Machine  couhl  not 
forg't  or  forjflve,  and  hh  pride  jirevj-nted  him 
from  trying  Ui  prr<pltlatc  her  when  Hhe  let  him 


know  that  he  thought  her  more  intractable  than 
she  really  was  He  had  set  about  the  slander 
that  she  poisoned  her  first  husband,  and  then 
made  believe  he  committed  suicide.  This  story 
had  been  told  by  the  Colonel  to  Milan.  Alexan- 
der, when  his  father  repeated  it  to  him,  called 
it  a  'machination,'  the  name  he  ever  after  gave 
to  slanders  and  libels  that  came  to  his  knowledge 
about  Draga.  He  refused  to  hear  calumnious 
tales,  but  could  not  prevent  anonymous  letters 
passing  into  the  hands  of  his  secretary,  and 
spoke  of  the  Court  of  Russia  as  being  stupidly 
turned  against  his  wife  by  'machinations.'  One 
can  understand  from  this  why  Colonel  Maschine 
became  the  soul  of  the  horrible  conspiracy,  and 
bent  his  whole  mind  to  carry  out  a  plan  which 
has  succeeded,  through  his  perfect  generalship 
as  to  ensemMe,  the  minutest  attention  to  details, 
the  widest  prescience,  the  coolest  head  and  an 
utter  unscrupulousness."  —  Ivanovich,  The  Ser- 
vian Mansacre  {Contemporary  Review,  July,  1903). 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  Contemporary,  Dr. 
Dillon  wrote:  "A  graphic  version  of  one  scene 
of  the  tragedy,  which  was  given  to  me  by  one 
of  the  murderers.  Adjutant  N.,  is  as  follows: 
'  We  were  wild  with  passion,  trembling  with 
excitement,  incapable  of  receiving  any  impres- 
sions from  the  things  and  people  around  us. 
Hence  we  cannot  say  who  shot  the  King  in  the 
head,  who  in  the  heart.  But  I  have  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  some  things.  I  remember  turning 
out  the  electric  light  and  going  to  fetch  candles 
to  light  my  comrades  on  the  way.  That  done 
I  remained  together  with  them  to  the  end.  I 
remember  our  breaking  into  the  King's  bed- 
room, finding  it  empty,  and  then  looking  into 
the  Queen's  wardrobe  room,  where  we  found 
the  pair.  Who  fired  first?  I  don't  know ;  no- 
bo<iy  knows.  At  first  we  did  not  fire  at  all. 
We  drew  our  sabres  and  cut  off  the  fingers  of 
the  King  and  Queen;  four  fingers  were  hewn 
from  the  King's  hand.  Then  we  fired.'" — E. 
J.  Dillon,  Serria  and  the  Rival  Dynasties  {Con- 
temporary Review,  July.  1!)03). 

The  hideous  crime  which  ended  the  reign  of 
King  Alexander  excited  horror  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  Scrvia.  There  it  .seemed  to  be  aj)pioved 
atid  rcjfjiced  over  universally,  even  the  head  of 
the  national  Servian  Church,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Belgrade,  ofllciating  at  a  thanksgiving  service 
and  commending  the  army  for  what  it  had  done. 
Senators  an<l  Deputies  of  the  Skupstchina  filled 
thc!  vacant  throne  by  the  election  of  Princi-  Peter 
Karagef)rgievitch,  descendant  of  Kara  (leorg 
Hilaek  George;,  the  primary  hero  of  the  later 
struggle  of  the  Servians  with  the  Tiuk.  King 
Ale.xanderhad  been  of  thr-  house  of  MiloshObren- 
ovit/'h,  founder  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty, 
which  supplanted  that  of  Kara  Georg  (see 
Hai-kan  AM)  Damiuan  Statkh:  14x11-10x11 
CV.NXirurKH:  Skiivia,  In  Volume  I.  of  this  work). 
Prince  Peter,  then  In  exile  at  Geneva,  accepted 
the  blo<Kl  stained  r-rowii,  and  was  welcomed  at 
Helgrwle  on  tlii'  'i\\\\  of  .June.  Foreign  govern- 
mentH,  except  those  of  liussia  and  AustrlalTim- 
gary,  gave  no  recognition  to  the  new  sovereign 
fr)r  W)me  time  ;  but,  said  a  writer  In  Thr  Fort- 
niiiUtly  li,'rir\ru\  the  ne.xt  month,  "no  thrill  of 
horror  has  been  niaidfested  by  the  '  <lear  brothers' 
anrl  '(ousins'  of  the  royal  victims;  on  the  very 
ilay  of  the  holocnuHt,  when  the  mangled  corpseH 
of  a  King  and  Queen  were  being  ex|)osed  to  the 
outrages  of  frenzied  fiends,  there  was  never  a 
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pause  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  and  revelry 
of  European  Courts.  But  the  gliastly  details  of 
the  deed  liave  appealed  to  the  nielodraiuatic  in- 
stincts of  the  vulgar,  arousing  a  morbid  indigna- 
tion throughout  every  land.  What  h<jnest  per- 
son could  fail  to  be  stirred  by  the  story  of  the 
conspirators,  sitting  over  their  wine  under  the 
verandali  of  the  Srbski  Kruna,  uproariously  urg- 
ing the  gipsy  band  to  play  Queen  Draga's  March 
before  they  sallied  forth  to  hack  her  to  pieces 
■with  their  swords ;  by  the  airy  apologies  of  the 
baffled  murderers  when  they  roused  a  citizen  for 
axes  and  candles,  wherewith  to  track  down  their 
victims  in  the  sleeping  palace  ;  by  the  thought 
of  the  ill-starred  young  Sovereigns  lying  in  their 
own  gardens,  riddled  with  bullets,  sighing 
through  the  small  hours  for  the  long-delayed  re- 
lief of  death  ?  In  the  pages  of  ancient  or  medi- 
aeval history,  even  in  sensational  fiction,  such 
hellish  horrors  could  not  fail  to  arouse  intense 
emotion;  in  the  cold  glare  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury they  are  brought  home  so  vividly  that  we 
are  almost  eye-witnesses."  —  Herbert  Vivian,  A 
'  Glorious  Rewlution '  in  Sertia  {Fortnightly  Re- 
view, July,  1903). 

A  general  election  in  September  gave  the 
Radicals  a  decisive  majority  in  the  Skupstchina, 
and  a  Radical  Ministry  under  General  Gruitch 
was  formed. 

A.  D.  1904. — Coronation  of  King  Peter. — 
King  Peter  was  anointed  and  crowned  with  due 
ceremony,  at  Zicha,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1904. 
Representatives  of  all  the  Powers  in  Europe  ex- 
cept Great  Britain  did  honor  to  the  occasion  by 
their  presence;  thus  condoning  the  foul  crime 


which  smeared  the  new  King's  crown  with  blood. 
The  oflicers  who  committed  the  crime  had  been 
dismissed  from  their  palace  posts,  but  rewarded 
by  military  jjroinotioi). 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Attitude  toward  Austria 
on  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina. See  (in  this  vol.j  Eukope  :  A.  D.  1908- 
1909  (Oct. -March). 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  The  alleged  "  Greater 
Servia  Conspiracy."  — The  Agram  Trials. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Austria-Hungaky:  A.  D. 
1908-1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Renunciation  of  the  crown 
by  the  Crown  Prince.  — The  following  note 
was  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Servia  by 
the  Crown  Prince,  George,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1909 :  "  Driven  by  unjustified  insinuations  based 
on  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  I  beg  in  defence 
of  my  honour,  as  well  as  of  my  conscience,  to 
declare  that  I  renounce  all  claims  to  the  Throne, 
as  well  as  any  other  privileges  to  which  I  am 
entitled.  I  beg  you  to  take  note  of  this,  and 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  that  this  action  may 
receive  the  necessary  .sanction.  I  place  my  ser- 
vices as  a  soldier  and  citizen  at  the  disposal 
of  my  King  and  Fatherland,  ready  to  give  my 
life  for  them.  —  George." 

The  "unfortunate  occurrence " alluded  to  was 
the  death  of  one  of  the  Prince's  servants  from 
injuries  which  the  Prince  was  believed  by  the 
public  to  have  inflicted,  as  he  was  reputed  to 
have  a  brutal  temper. 

Servia  and  Bulgaria:  A.D.  1905.  —  Customs 
Union  Convention.  See  above:  Bulgaria  and 
Servia. 


BALLINGER,  Richard  A.:  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  United  States.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
United  States:  A.  D.  1909  (March). 

Action  against  Water  Power  Monopoly. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations,  Industrial, 
&€.:  United  States:  A.  D.  1909. 

BALLOONS,  Dirigible.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science  and  Invention,  Recent. 

BALTIC  FLEET,  The  Russian:  Its  voy- 
age and  destruction.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan: 
A.  D.  1904-1905  (Oct.-May). 

BALTIC  PROVINCES:  Peasant  insur- 
rection. See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1905 
(Feb. -Nov.). 

BALTIMORE  :  A.  D.  1904.  —Destructive 
fire. — Next  to  that  at  Chicago  in  1871,  the 
most  destructive  fire  among  the  many  that  have 
devastated  the  cities  of  the  United  States  oc- 
curred at  Baltimore  on  February  7th  and  8th, 
1904.  It  burned  for  thirty  hours,  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  center  of  its  business,  destroying 
some  2600  buildings  and  consuming  property  to 
the  estimated  value  of  $75,000,000. 

BAMBAATA.  See  (in  this  vol.)  South  Af- 
rica: Natal:  A.  D.  1906-1907. 

BANNARD,  Otto  T. :  See  (in  this  vol.)  New 
York  City:  A.  D.  1909. 

BARCELONA:  A.  D.  1902.  —  General 
strike  and  battle  with  soldiery.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  L.VBOR  Organization:  Spain. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Revolutionary  outbreak. — 
Trial  and  execution  of  Professor  Ferrer.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Riotous  hostility  to  war  in 
Morocco.     See  Morocco:  A.  D.  1909. 

BARGE  (ERIE)  CANAL,  The,  See  (in 
this  vol.)  New  York  State:  A.  D.  1898-1909. 


BARNATO,  Harry.  —  Bequest  for  cancer 
research.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Public  Health. 

BARRETT,  Charles  Simon:  President  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Union.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Labor  Organization  :  United  States: 
A.  D.  1902-1909. 

BARRETT,  John.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Amer- 
ican Republics,  International  Bureau  op. 

Delegate  to  Second  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
American  Republics. 

BARTHOLDT,  Richard.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
War,  The  Revolt  against  :  A.  D.  1904-1909, 
and  1907. 

BARTON,  Sir  Edmund  :  Premier  of  Aus- 
tralia. See  (in  this  vol.)  Australia  :  A.  D. 
1903-1904. 

BAST,  The  taking  of.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Persia:  A.  D.  1905-1907. 

BASUTOLAND :  See  (in  this  vol.)  South 
Africa  :  A.  D.  1904,  and  1909. 

BAVARIA:  A.  D.  1906.  — Introduction  of 
direct  voting.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective 
Franchise  :  Germany  :  A.  D.  1906. 

BEATIFICATION  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Papacy  :  A.  D.  1909  (April). 

BECHUANALAND:  A.  D.  1904.  — Cen- 
sus. See  (in  this  vol.)  South  Africa  :  A.  D. 
1904,  and  1909. 

BECK,  Baron.  See  (in  thisvoL)  Austria- 
Hungary  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

BECQUEREL,  Henri.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science,     Recent  :    Radium  ;    also,     Nobel 

"BEEF  TRUST,"  The:  Investigations 
and  prosecutions  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  See 
(in    this    vol.)    Comblnations,     Industrial  ; 
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United  States  :  A.  D.  1901-1906  ;  1903-1906 ; 
and  1910. 

BEERNAERT.M.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nobel 

P*RIZES. 

BEHRING,  Emil  Adolf  von.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  XoBEL  Prizes. 

BEIRUT:  Joy  over  the  restored  consti- 
tution of  Turkey.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey  : 
A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec). 

BELGIUM:  A.  D.  1870-1905.  — Increase  of 
population  compared  with  other  European 
countries.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe  :  A.  D. 
1870-1905. 

A.  D.  1900-1904.  —  Municipal  systems  of 
insurance  against  unemployment.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Poverty,  Problems  of:  Unem- 
ployment. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Popular  opposition  to  the 
plural  vote.  —  Demand  for  constitutional  re- 
vision defeated.  —  General  strike  in  the  coun- 
try. —  Substantially  universal  but  not  equal 
suffrage  is  given  to  the  male  citizens  of  Belgium 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  as  revised  in 
1893  (see  Constitution  of  Belgium,  in  Volume 
L  of  this  work).  All  have  one  vote,  but  certain 
classes  of  persons,  qualified  by  property  owner- 
ship, tax-payments,  education,  office-holding  or 
profes-sional  dignity,  are  given  one  or  two  supple- 
mentary votes.  Opposition  to  this  political  in- 
equality had  been  growing  from  the  first,  until 
it  united  the  Socialist  and  Liberal  parties  in  a 
demand  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  not 
only  to  abolish  the  plural  .suffrage,  but  to  intro- 
duce proportional  representation  and  compulsory 
education.  The  agitation  attending  this  demand 
brought  about,  in  April,  a  general  strike  tbrougii- 
out  the  countrj'  of  workmen  in  all  departments 
of  industry,  to  the  extent  of  3.')0,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment resisted  the  demand,  maintaining  that 
the  system  of  plural  voting  had  not  been  sulH- 
cienlly  tried,  and  the  bill  for  constitutional  re- 
vision was  defeated  in  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
wmtatives,  after  a  bitU-r  debate,  by  84  votes  to 
64. 

The  situation  was  described  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Townsend.  the  Ameriean  ,Minist<;r  t<j  Belgium,  in 
a  despatch  of  .April  19  ;  '"The  struggle  between 
labor  and  capital  in  Belgium  has  l>ecomc!  ex- 
tremely acute  in  the  past  few  years.  A  largo 
industrial  populatlfjn,  confined  to  a  small  stipfrr- 
ficial  area,  with  long  hours  of  labor  and  small 
wages,  have  eombinrd  to  prfjduce  a  fer-ling  of 
diw;ontent  among  the  working  claH.s<!S,  who,  p«fr- 
haps  unjustly,  blame  the  existing  Government 
for  a  ondition  of  affairs  which  may  be  due  to 
fcnnomlc  conrliiions  rather  than  y)olilieal.  This 
Is  a  fa*  lor  whi'  h  may  be  largely  rrHponsiblr!  for 
the  ruf)id  growth  of  Hfx  iallsm  in  IJelgiutn  during 
the  past  few  years.  Lib'Tais  and  Socialists  have 
combined  to  tight  foruniverHal  sufTrage,  and  have 
raifMrd  the  cry  '  one  man  one  vole  '  an  a  panacea 
for  the  exlHling  IIIm. 

"  The  ClericalH  maintain  that  the  existing  syB- 
U'.tn  of  (tlural  voting  ni<<tH  the  firrwnt  reijuire- 
ments  ')f  Ihr-  country  ;  that  It  i)laeeM  a  premium 
on  ••dueallon,  and  acts  as  a  fh«'(  k  to  the  power 
of  the  Ignorant,  who  are  prone  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence and  'IWorder,  The  morr-  mrxleraU-  I/il)ernlH 
In  the  I[ous<-  of  |{/'|»reH<-ntatlveH  ex[)reH.sed  a 
wlllingrieOT  to  accept  a  compromiwr  In  the  Mhaj)e 
of  a  t/)tAl  alKilltion  of  the  triple  voU:,  granting 
one  vote  at  2'i  years  and  a  weorid  vote  to  marrle<i 
men  of /'J.'»or40  yrarn,  with  leglMnuiic  isHue.     The 


Clericals,  however,  would  not  consider  a  com- 
promise and  opposed  revision  in  any  form. 

"During  the  past  fortnight,  while  the  debates 
on  the  subject  of  revision  were  being  held  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  socialists  and 
workingmen  have  held  nightly  meetings  at  the 
;Maison  du  Peuple,  and  have  frequently  paraded 
the  streets  shouting  for  universal  suffrage  and 
'one  man  one  vote.'  The  Liberal  members,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  socialist  leaders  in  the  House, 
have  cautioned  the  paraders  to  be  calm,  to  avoid 
violence  and  disorder.  But  the  ranks  of  the 
paraders  have  been  swelled  by  the  addition  of 
the  representatives  of  the  very  lowest  and  crimi- 
nal classes  of  the  population,  the  result  being  a 
conflict  with  the  police  followed  by  the  break- 
ing of  windows  and  other  damages  to  property. 
Shots  were  exchanged  between  the  gendarmes 
and  rioters,  several  of  the  latter  being  killed  and 
wounded.  Similar  scenes  were  at  the  same  time 
enacted  in  other  towns  in  Belgium,  consequently 
the  Government  called  out  the  troops.  Order 
has  been  restored,  but  the  streets  of  Brussels,  as 
well  as  the  large  towns,  are  lined  with  soldiers. 
A  general  strike  has  taken  place  in  all  the  indus- 
trial centers  of  Belgium,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  forcing  the  Government  to  grant  universal 
suffrage,  but  without  success.  The  feeling  of 
unrest  is  very  general  all  over  the  country."  — 
Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U. 
S.,  1902,  p.  85. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Enactment  to  compensate 
workmen  for  injurious  accidents.  See  (in  this 
vol  )  L.MJOu  Ok(;amzati(>n:  Belgium:  A.  D. 
190;5. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Agreement  for  settlement  of 
claims  against  Venezuela.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Vknk/.i  F-.i..\  :  A.  1).  19U2-1!»()4. 

A.  D.  1903-1905.  —  King  Leopold's  admin- 
istration of  the  Congo  State.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Cc).\(i()  St.\te  :  A.  1).  1908-1905. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Liberal  gains  in  the  elections, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Catholics  and  Socialists. 
—  IJelgian  elect  ions,  in  May,  reduced  the  majority 
by  which  the  Clericals  still  retained  control  of  the 
Government,  and  took  .six  seats  in  the  representa 
tive  chamber  from  the  Socialists,  adding  in  all 
nine  U)  the  rejjrescntation  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  latt<'r  continued,  with  no  success,  its  demand 
for  a  revision  of  tin;  Constitution,  especially  for 
the  abolition  of  the  i)lunil  vote,  wliicli  gives  the 
Church  party  its  majority  in  Parliament,  while 
its  voters  are  an  actual  minority  ot  the  nati(m. 

Belgian  feeling  on  the  subject  of  th(!  charges 
of  brutal  oppression  In  the  Congo  Free  State  was 
deeply  stirred,  and  its  current  ran  strongly 
against  the  accuwrs  of  the  King.  The  public  in 
general  ajjftears  to  have  been  fully  persuaded 
that  int«'restr'd  mot ives  were  a<'tuating  the;  whole 
critifMsm  of  (, 'on go  administration,  and  that  the 
HtoricH  of  inhunumity  to  the  natives  were  wholly 
falw. 

A.  D.  1906.-  At  the  Algeciras  Conference 
on  the  Morocco  question.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Ki  itoiT.  :   A.  I).   190.-)   Ilton. 

A.  D.  1908.  North  Sea  and  Baltic  agree- 
ments.    S<.-  Ki'iioi'K  :  A.  I)    I9()H. 

A.  D.  i9o8(Oct.).— Annexation  of  the  Con- 
go State.     See  Congo  Htatk  :  A.  D.  190(1-1909. 

A.  D.  1909.-  New  military  law. — Com- 
pulsory service  with  no  substitution.  Hcc. 
Waii,  Tirr.  I'liKrAiiAiioNH  fou  :   Hici.gian 

A.    D.    1909    (Oct.;.       The    Government's 
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programme  of  reforms  in  the  Congo  State. 
Sec  CoNoo  Statk  :  A.  D.  li)0!)  (Oct.). 

A.  D.  1909  (Dec.)-  —  Death  of  King  Leo- 
pold.—  Accession  of  King  Albert.  —  On  the 
17th  of  December,  l!iO!),  King  Leopold  died.  He 
was  succeeded  on  the  tlirone  by  Prince  Albert, 
son  of  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Fland(!rs.  Of 
the  new  King,  who  was  born  in  1875.  it  was  said 
by  The  Times,  of  London:  "The  happiest  ex- 
pectations are  cherished  in  Belgium  for  the  new 
King's  reign.  He  has  shown,  together  with  his 
gracious  Consort,  that  desire  to  identify  himself 
with  the  interests  of  the  humblest  of  his  subjects 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  among  the 
characteristic  merits  of  our  own  Royal  Family. 
He  was  naturally  precluded  by  his  position  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  controversies  connected 
with  the  Congo,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  thought 
that  if  his  uncle's  life  had  been  less  prolonged  the 
constitutional  difficulties  raised  by  the  '  Congo 
question '  would  have  been  avoided.  He  is  known 
to  have  been  painfully  impressed  by  the  need  of 
reform  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  colony." 

BELL,  Richard:  Secretary  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization:  England: 
A.  D.  1907-1909. 

BENEDICTINES:  Forbidden  to  teach  in 
France.    See  (in  this  vol.)  France  :  A.  D.  1903. 

BENGAL:  A.  D.  1905.  —  Partition  of  the 
Province.  See  (in  this  vol.)  India:  A.  D. 
1905-1909. 

BEQUESTS.     See  Gifts. 

BERESFORD,  Admiral  Lord  Charles: 
On  the  "Dreadnought."  See  (in  this  vol.) 
AV'ar,  The  Preparations  for:  Dreadnought 
Eka. 

BERKELEY,  Cal.:  Perfect  example  of 
the  "  Commission  Plan "  of  Government, 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal  Goveknment  : 
California. 

BERLIN:  A.  D.  1903.  —  Sweeping  victory 
of  Socialists  in  Imperial  election.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Germany  :  A.  D.  1903. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Strike  in  electrical  indus- 
tries.    See  Labor  Organization  :  Germany. 

BERLIN  TREATY  OF  1878,  Violations 
of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe  :  A.  D.  1908- 
1909  (Oct.-March). 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEG,  Dr.  von  :  Ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Germany:  A.  D.  1908-1909, 
and  1909  (Oct.-Dec). 

"  BIG  SIX,"  The.  See  (In  this  vol.)  Combi- 
nations, Industrial:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1903-1906.  —  The  "Beep  Trust." 

BIRRELL,  Augustine,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  1905  (Dec),  and  1905-1906. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  —  Proposed 
Councils  Bill  for  Ireland.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1907  (May). 

BISWAS,  Ashutosh,  Assassination  of.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  India:  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  STRIKES.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization:  United 
States. 

BJORNSON,  Bjornstjerne.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Nobel  Prizes. 

BLACK  HAND,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Crime  and  Criminology. 

BLERIOT,  Louis.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Sci- 
ence and  Invention,  Recent  :  Aeronautics. 


BLIND,  Karl:  On  the  "Young  Turks." 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A  D.  1908  (July- 
Dec). 

"  BLOC,"  Chancellor  Bulow's  :  Incongru- 
ous coalition  in  the  German  Reichstag.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Germany:  A.  D.  1900-1907. 

Its  break.     See  Gkkm.\ny  :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

"  BLOODY  SUNDAY."  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Russia  :  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

BOARDS  OF  CONCILIATION.  See 
Labor  Organization:  Germany:  A.  D.  1905- 
190(3. 

BOBRIKOFF,  Governor-General  of  Fin- 
land :  His  assassination.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Finland:  A.  D.  1904. 

BOER-BRITISH  WAR,  Last  year  of 
the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  South  Africa:  A.  D. 
1901-1902. 

BOERS,  The:  Repatriation  and  resettle- 
ment. See  (in  this  vol.)  South  Africa:  A.  D. 
1902-1903. 

Active  in  movement  for  South  African 
Union.     See  South  Africa:  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

BOGOLIEPOFF,  M.,  Assassination  of. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1901-1904. 

BOLIVIA:  A.  D.  1901-1906.  —  Participa- 
tion in  Second  and  Third  International  Con- 
ferences of  American  Republics,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  See  (in  this  vol.)  American  Repub- 
lics. 

A.  D.  1901.  —  Broad  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
with  Peru.  See  Arbitration,  International  : 
A.  D.  1902  (Nov.). 

A.  D.  1903-1909.  —  Boundary  disputes  in 
the  Acre  region  with  Brazil  and  Peru.  See 
Acre  Disputes. 

BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY,  The  Bubonic 
Plague  in.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Public  Health: 
Bubonic  Plague. 

BONAPARTE,  Charles  J.  :  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  Attorney-General.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

BOND,  Sir  Robert:  Premier  of  Newfound- 
land. —  Negotiation  of  the  Hay-Bond  Reci- 
procity Treaty.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Newfound- 
land :  A.  D.  1902-1905. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907.  See 
British  Empire:  A.  D.  1907. 

Resignation  and  defeat  at  election.  See 
Newfoundland:  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

BONHAM,  Captain  W.  F.  See  (in  this  vol). 
South  Africa  :  A.  D.  1902-1903. 

BONILLA,  General  Manuel:  Revolution- 
ary President  of  Honduras.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Central  America:  A.  D.  1903,  and  1907. 

BONUS  SYSTEM,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Labor  Remuneration  :  The  Bonus  System. 

"BOODLERS,"  so  called,  in  municipal 
government.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment. 

BORSTAL  SYSTEM,  The.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Crime  and  Criminology:  Preventive 
Detention. 

BOSHIN  CLUB.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan: 
A.  D.  1909. 

BOSNIA.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
State:^. 

BOSTON:  A.  D,  1904. —International 
Peace  Congress.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The 
Revolt  against:  A.  D.  1904. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  New  plan  of  city  government 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  See  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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BOTHA,  GENERAL  LOUIS:  In  the  clos- 
ing year  of  the  Boer-British  War.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  South  Africa:  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

Premier  of  the  Transvaal. — At  the  Impe- 
rial Conference  of  1907.  See  British  Empire  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

Leader  in  movement  for  South  African 
Union.     See  South  Africa  :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

BOURGEOIS,  Leon:  President  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  France:  A.  D.  1902.  (April-Oct.). 

President  of  Chamber  of  Deputies,  See 
France:  A.  D.  1903. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1906. 

BOURSE  LAW,  German:  Revision  of  it. 
See  Cin  this  vol.)  Ger.m.a.-ny:  A.  D.  1908. 

BOURSES  DU  TRAVAIL.  See  (in  this 
vol.;  Labor  Organization  :  France:  A.  D. 
1884-1909. 

BOXER  OUTBREAK,  The:  Penalty  paid 
by  China  for  it.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D. 
1901-19<j8. 

Recurrence  of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D. 
1902. 

BOYCOTTING:  In  China:  The  boycot- 
ting of  the  United  States  in  1905.  See  (in  this 
vol.;  Race  Problems:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1905-1908. 

In  India.  See  India  :  A.  D.  190.')-1906. 

In  Ireland  :  The  recent  practice.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1902-1908. 

In  Turkey,  of  Austrian  commodities.  See 
Europe:  A.  I).  I!i0>i-1909  fOcr.-MAUf  h). 

In  the  United  States:  By  Trade  Unions. — 
Decisions  of  courts.  See  Labor  Oroaniza- 
tion:   U.mii.d  Statks  :  \    D.  1908-1909. 

BRADDON  SECTION,  The.    See  (in  this 

vol.)  AlSTKAI.fA;  .\.  I)     1910. 

BRANCO,  Baron  do  Rio.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
American  Kepcblics:  Third  International 

Cf*.VKEKK.N'  K. 

BRAUN,  Ferdinand.   See  (in  this  vol.)  No- 

UEI,   I'UIZK- 

BRAZIL:  A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Participation 
in  Second  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Republics.  S'-e  (in  this  vol, ;  Ami-KKA.s  He- 
pr.isM'  .'1. 

A.  D.  1902.  -  Inauguration  of  President 
Alves.  Dr.  I{o<lri>?uez  .\\v<-n  wan  inducted  in 
ofliee  HH  l're*sirl«;nt  f»f  the  L'nit<;<l  HUites  of  Brazil 
on  the  irjth  of  Novenib'T,  liK)2,  HU<:cee<ling  Dr. 
C'dfufi'iH  SalleH. 

A.  D.  1903.  Settlement  of  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Bolivia.     >i-i-  A<  iti;  Di-im  tks. 

A.    D.   1904.       An  impromptu  Revolt  that 
became  a  comedy  of  errors. —  "To  th«;  Amer 
lean  who  Ih  iimhT  the  ltn(>r>>tHion  that  ail  South 
Ani'Tiea  Ih  rontiniially  in  the  thrrj«-H  of  one  or 
anotli'T  revolution  it  will  come  ax  a  Hur[iHHr;  Ut 
learn  tliat  thin  vast  rlintriet,  cotnitrJHinf^  one  lialf 
the  t.irri(ory  and  alnnMl  t.vo  fliinln  fiie  |)o|)iila 
tlon  of  ilie  whole  r-ontiri'-nt.  lias  known  no  n-vo 
liition  HJnee  llif  fonnrliriK  of  lli<;  Kcpnhlir.     The 
revoltHof  IHJKJ,  1HW7,  at\<\\W>i,  nu-nucinK  in  vary 
InK  degree,  w«t«  oiilhtirHtH  frmlered  by  a  central 
Ization  of  national    vitalitv  which  innplrcd  ilm 
hfl'u-f  in  iiu\i  inmirrertloniHf  that  it  wan  lint  ne- 
'  •  'I  strike  the  lieiul.      -  tlie  tio<ly  Woiilrl  i|r- 

<l  The  Jimtilleation  of  thin  belief  lay  in 

the  hiHt/;rieiii  faet.  that  the  viutt  majority  of  Niie- 
cewiful  n-viihn  throu;(hout  Hoiilli  America  have 
Cfmnlnttil   merely  In  eoi/pt  (f/tat.      The   masiM!*! 
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have  lain  dormant,  and  the  fighting,  if  any,  has 
generally  come  after  the  somersault. 

"The  revolt  of  November  of  last  year  in  Brazil 
was  so  typical  of  South  American  revolutions, 
and  so  elementary,  that  it  affords  a  lucid  illus- 
tration. Owing  to  the  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  taken  by  the  government  to  suppress 
true  reports  of  the  disturbance,  and  owing,  too, 
to  its  signal  failure,  this  revolt  was  scarcely 
mentioned  by  the  American  press.  Nevertheless, 
it  missed  by  little  causing  international  commo- 
tion. .  .  . 

"  A  great  epidemic  of  smallpox  led  the  govern- 
ment to  require  of  Congress  a  law  making  vac- 
cination compulsory.  Long  and  heated  debate 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  went  on, 
while  the  epidemic  assumed  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  Executive's  patience  being  worn  out, 
arbitrary  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  and  the 
law  passed.  This  intervention  brought  down 
the  general  censure  of  the  press,  and  the  oppo- 
sition seized  the  handle  with  disproportionate 
avidity.  On  the  eleventh  of  November  a  mass 
meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  central  squares 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  .  .  .  The  mounted  police  broke 
up  the  meeting  with  the  flat  of  the  sword:  no 
lives  were  lost.  On  the  following  day  the  scene 
was  duplicated,  .several  people  injured,  and  a 
life  lost.  By  night  riots  had  broken  out  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city. 

"Up  to  the  fourteenth  of  November,  revo- 
lution was  not  even  rumored.  .  .  .  Toward 
evening  city  and  government  were  genuinely 
surprised  by  the  news  that  General  Travassos, 
who  was  to  have  commanded  a  battalion  in  the 
review,  immediately  upou  the  announcement  of 
its  postponement  had  proceeded  to  the  Jlilitary 
Academy  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and,  before 
the  student  body,  had  demanded  of  the  officer  in 
charge  transfer  of  his  command.  Frightened  by 
the  attitude  of  the  cadets,  the  commanding  officer 
made  a  puerile  protest,  and  surrendered.  He  and 
his  staff  were  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  carried 
the  news  of  the  revolt  to  the  city.  It  was  soon 
coiiflrtiKnl :  the  cadets  were;  advancing  on  the 
I'resiilrnt's  palace,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Travassos.  .   .   . 

"  The  shortest  line  of  march  was  along  tlx;  bay 
front,  and  to  repulse  the  attack  were  sent  by 
land  a  battalion  of  the  line  reinforced  by  police, 
ami  by  sea  two  gunboats  under  the  play  of 
Hearr:hliglits  from  an  armored  cruiser.  The 
cadets  inarehed  under  the  assurance  that  no 
soldier  of  the  line  would  tire  on  them,  as  the 
army  was  baek  (»f  the  movement.  .  .  .  They 
wr-re  met  by  an  armed  force,  indistingviishahlo 
owing  to  tin;  destruction  of  all  the  lamps  by 
rioters.  Thr;  foree  was  tli<!  advancing  battalion, 
and  it  is  generally  believ(!ii  that  it.  tired  on  the 
cadets,  mistaking  them  for  the  returning  body 
of  |iolicr-  which  had  follow(-d  tlie  water  front. 
Hrisk  lighting  ensued,  wlien  suddenly  the  cry 
arose  among  the  cadets  that  they  had  lie(;n  be- 
trayed, and  were  attacked  bysoldiersot  the  line. 
They  broke  and  made  a  dJHorderiy  retreat  to  tiio 
yVcudemy.  Almost  siniidtune(jusly  lh<!  soldiers 
IrMinied  their  tniHtake,  and  that  they  had  opposed 
a  «-omniaiiding  officer  ;  and  they  turned  in  pre- 
cipitous (light,  (lenerai  Travassos  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  cngatMinerit 

".Meanwhile  IIk;  delachnient  of  police  dia- 
tintched  from  the  city  had  advanced  along  lh» 
bay  front  to  the  Htone  quarry,  where  timy  awaited 
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the  rebels.  Drawn  up  at  this  spot  under  close 
formation,  they  were  mistaken  by  the  gunboats 
for  the  cadets,  and  were  made  the  tarj^et  of  a 
disastrous  hail  of  bullets  from  quick-firing  guns. 
Their  retreat  also  was  precipitous. 

"  Such  was  the  comedy  of  errors  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Revolt  of  1904.  Its  net  results 
were  a  rude  but  salutary  recall  of  the  govern- 
ment to  watchfulness  ;  added  prestige  abroad  for 
the  governiiu-nt,  vouched  by  a  rise  in  its  bonds ; 
and,  most  significant  of  all,  spontaneous  and  im- 
mediate support  of  the  Chief  Executive  from 
neighboring  states.  And  yet  the  credit  was  not 
due  to  the  government,  which  avowedly  had 
been  caught  napping,  but  to  the  Goddess  of 
Chance,  the  arbiter  of  every  cow;)  d'etat."  —  G. 
A.  Chamberlain,  The  Cause  of  South  American 
Bevolutions  {Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1905). 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Settlement  of  boundary  be- 
tween Brazil  and  British  Guiana.  —  By  the 
decision  of  the  King  of  Italy,  to  whom  the 
boundary  question  in  dispute  between  Brazil 
and  British  Guiana  had  been  referred,  the  line 
separating  the  territories  of  the  two  states  was 
defined,  as  drawn  by  Nature,  along  the  water- 
shed, starting  from  Mount  Yakontipu  and  run- 
ning easterly  to  the  source  of  the  river  Mahu, 
thence  down  that  river  to  the  Tacuta  and  up  the 
latter  to  its  source,  where  it  touches  the  bound- 
ary already  determined.  Both  countries  to  have 
free  navigation  of  the  rivers  in  question. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Presidential  Election. — The 
quadrennial  presidential  election  occurring  in 
Brazil  in  the  spring  of  1906  raised  Dr.  Alfonso 
Moreira  Penna  from  the  Vice -Presidency  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic,  with  no  disturbance 
of  its  quiet. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  German  Colonies.  —  "Already 
500,000  Germans,  emigrants  and  their  offspring, 
are  resident  in  Brazil.  The  great  majority  of 
them,  it  is  true,  have  embraced  Brazilian  citi- 
zenship, but  their  ideals  and  ties  are  essentially 
and  inviolably  German.  In  the  south,  where 
they  are  thickest,  they  have  become  the  ruling 
element.  German  factories,  warehouses,  shops, 
farms,  schools  and  churches  dot  the  country 
everywhere.  German  has  superseded  Portu- 
guese, the  official  language  of  Brazil,  in  scores 
of  communities.  Twenty  million  pounds  of 
vested  interests  —  banking,  street  railroads,  elec- 
tric works,  mines,  coffee-plantations,  and  a  great 
variety  of  business  undertakings  —  claim  the 
protection  of  the  Kaiser's  flag.  A  cross-coimtry 
railway  and  a  still  more  extensive  projected 
system  are  in  the  hands  of  German  capitalists. 
The  country's  vast  ocean  traffic,  the  Amazon 
river  shipping,  and  mxich  of  the  coasting  trade 
are  dominated  by  Germans. 

"Over  and  above  this  purely  commercial  con- 
quest, however,  looms  a  factor  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  Nortli  American  susceptibilities  — 
namely,  the  creation  of  a  nation  of  Germans  in 
Brazil.  That  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  three 
German  colonising  concerns,  which  have  become 
lords  and  masters  over  8,000  square  miles  of 
Brazilian  territory,  an  area  considerably  larger 
than  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  capable  of 
dwarfing  half-a-dozen  German  Grand  Duchies. 
It  is  the  object  of  these  territorial  syndicates  to 
people  their  lands  with  immigrants  willing  to 
be  '  kept  German '  —  a  race  of  transplanted 
men  and  women  who  will  find  themselves  amid 
conditions  deliberately  designed  to  perpetuate 


'  Deutsrhthum,'  which  means  the  German  lan- 
guage, German  customs,  and  unyielding  loyalty 
to   German   economic  hopes."  —  F.    W.    Wile, 
German  Colonisation  in  Brazil  {Fortnightly  Re 
view,  Jan.,  1906). 

' '  The  talk  about  German  exploitation  of  Brazil 
for  colonization  purposes  is  pure  buncombe. 
The  writer  has  visited  the  southern  Brazilian 
provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catha- 
rina,  and  Parana,  where  most  of  the  Germans 
reside,  and  he  has  seen  no  more  reason  for  Brazil 
to  fear  ulterior  purposes  on  the  part  of  Germany 
than  has  the  United  States  because  Germans 
form  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  The  Ger- 
mans make  excellent  Brazilian  citizens,  while 
loving  the  Fatherland  from  association  and  re- 
specting the  Emperor  for  his  great  personalit}'." 
—  John  Barrett,  The  United  States  and  Latin 
America  {North  American  Review,  Sept.  21, 
1906).     See,  also,  Germany:  A.  D.  1904. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Third  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
See  American  Repurlics. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Adoption  of  obligatory  mili- 
tary service. —  By  a  law  enacted  in  1907  mili- 
tary service  was  made  obligatory. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Dreadnought  building.  See 
War,  The  Preparations  for. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Increasing  immigration. 
See  Immigration  and  Emigration. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Frontier  agreements  and 
demarcations.  —  The  Message  of  President 
Penna  to  Congress,  May  3,  1909,  contained  the 
following  announcements:  "On  September  15 
last,  a  treat}^  between  Brazil  and  Holland  was 
finally  approved  at  The  Hague,  to  determine  the 
limits  of  our  frontier  with  the  Colony  of  Surinam 
or  Dutch  Guiana.  The  demarcation  of  the  new 
frontier  line  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia  in  Matto 
Grosso  is  now  completed,  and  awaits  only  the 
approval  of  the  two  Governments  interested. 
The  same  mixed  commission  to  which  was  in- 
trusted this  survey  will  now  proceed  to  recon- 
noitre the  head -waters  of  the  Rio  Verde.  The 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  proposes 
the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  for  the 
demarcation  of  the  common  boundary  estab- 
lished on  December  1,  1900,  by  arbitration  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Council.  An  agreement  will 
shortly  be  an-ived  at  with  Great  Britain  to  de- 
termine the  frontier  of  Brazil  with  British  Gui- 
ana." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Death  of  President  Penna.  — 
Accession  of  the  Vice-President.  —  Dr.  Al- 
fonso Penna,  President  of  Brazil,  died  suddenly 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1909,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  office  by  the  Vice-President,  Senor  Nilo 
Pecanha,  who  will  fill  out  the  presidential  term, 
ending  November  15,  1910.  Meantime  an  active 
canvass  of  candidates  for  the  succeeding  term 
has  been  in  progress,  the  names  most  discussed 
being  those  of  General  Hermes  de  Fonseca, 
Baron  Rio  Branco,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs, 
and    Senor   Ruy   Barbosa,    a   prominent  advo- 

BRENNAN  MONO -RAIL  SYSTEM. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and  Invention  : 
Railways. 

BRIAND,  Aristide:  in  the  Ministry  of 
France  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Public  Worship.  See  (in  this  vol.)  France: 
A.  D.  1906. 
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Prime   Minister  of  France.    See  Frasce  :  : 
A.  D.  1909  (JcLT).  I 

On  the  French  secular  or  neutral  schools 
and  the  clerical  attack  on  them.  See  Educa- 
tion- :  Fra>-ce  :  A.  D.  1909. 

BRENT,  Bishop:  Service  on  Interna- 
tional Opium  Commission  and  on  Philippine 
Committee.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Opium  Prob- 
lem. 


BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA:  Its 
parts  suitable  for  European  Settlement.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Africa. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA:  A.  D.  1901-1902- 
—  Census.  —  Increased  representation  in 
Parliament.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Canad.\:  A.  D. 
1901-1902. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA:  Its  habi- 
tability  by  whites.   See  (in  this  vol.)  Africa. 
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A  Census  of  the  Empire.  —  In  March,  1906, 
a  "Census  of  the  British  Empire" — the  first 
ever  undertaken  —  was  published  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary Blue  Book.  Its  preparation  had  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  suggested, 
while  Colonial  .Secretary,  that  the  figures  of  the 
census  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  should 
be  collated  with  those  of  other  portions  of  the 
empire,  to  be  analyzed,  tabulated,  and  published 
as  a  whole.  A  full  realization  of  the  plan  of  col- 
lation had  been  found  imprsicticable,  owing  to 
the  wide  diflferences  of  circumstance  and  of  the 
forms  of  censu.s-taking  indifferent  parts  of  the 
Empire:  but  many  summings  up  of  higlily  in- 
teresting and  important  facts  were  obtained. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  British  Empire 
wa.s  shown  to  be  11,908,378  square  miles,  being 
an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  since  1861,  and  em- 
bra^;ing  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  glolje.  This  exceeds  the  area  of  the  Russian 
Empire  (^European  and  A.siatic)  by  more  than 
three  millions  of  square  miles.  It  i.s  nearly  three 
times  the  area  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  more 
than  three  times  that  of  the  United  States  and 
their  exterior  pos-vssions.  An  exact  count  of 
p<^jpulation  in  all  r  if  the  Empire  wa.s  im- 

p^mihle.  but  thr-  1  total  is  400,WKJ,000, 

of  which  :W).f)<><>.ixx>  i.s  assigned  to  .Vsia  and 
4'4.<)(X).<XH)  to  Africa.  The  United  Kingdom  con- 
tains 4\.r>()().<)fX).  British  .\merica  7,.'>(KJ,000, 
Australasia,  .'i.fKXJ.'HJO,  the  Mediterranean  pos- 
sessions .VX),0<X>,  and  there  are  IW.OOO  in  the 
Channel  Islanfls  and  the  Isle  of  .Man.  f'Jassiflcd 
hvT-V\'.nr,n.  rli'T"2f»HfK»(>/K)0  Hindus,  94.0<)0.0(K) 

>i  fKX)(;iiri->fians,  12,(XK>.(XW 

1;  '>()(H)  of  other  religions^ 

Parves,  (Jonfucian-f,  .F<'ws,  Sikhs,  and  .luiiis, 
over  whom  F>lward  VII.  of  England  reigns  as 
Emperor  or  King.  His  Asiatic  subjects  alone  are 
thre»;  fourths  as  many  as  the  Krnperf)r  of  China 
is  suppfrt-  d  U>  rule,  and  ronsid'Table  more  than 
twic)  the  number  Ihiit  live  within  the  whole 
■wf-ep  of  the  B^ieptcr  of  the  Tsar. 

A.  D.  1902.  Conference  at  London  with 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self  governing 
Colonies. — Address  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Chamberlain.  —  Results  of  the 
Conference.— Taking  !idvarit;igr;cf  the  (jrcscnce 
i)i  '  'I  of  the  Prime  .Minist/rs  of  the  various 

iv  ''iln/  '-'ilonif-s  of  I'riiain,  on  the  orca- 

(rfoii  of  II  n  (»f  Kiiiir  Kdward  VII.,  a 

f>jnf'T'Ti'  1(1,    touching  questionH   of 

general  inrerest,  was  nrrang'-d  by  the  H«;<ntary 
,,f  »•.(,.  f,.r  ii.,.  f  ,  t,,iii(M.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
rr  'led  from  June  to  August, 

l>';       ill'    I  ■    eoiiddenlial,  and 

nn   rfjuiri.   of  -  lniMir  ;   hut    the 

T'  li  the  oiH-ning 

a<i  •  V ,  and  certain 


statements  on  subjects  considered,  are  printed 
in  a  Parliamentary  paper  (Cd.  1299)  from  which 
the  following  account  of  the  Conference  is  de- 
rived : 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  address  argued  strongly 
and  with  feeling  for  a  political  federation  of 
the  Empire.  He  said:  "I  maybe  considered, 
perhaps,  to  be  a  dreamer,  or  too  enthusiastic, 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  political  federation  of  the  Empire  is  within 
the  limits  of  possibility.  I  recognize  as  fully  as 
any  one  can  do  the  difficulties  which  would  at- 
tend such  a  great  change  in  our  constitutional 
system.  I  recognise  the  variety  of  interests 
that  are  concerned :  the  immense  disproportion 
in  wealth  and  the  population  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Empire,  and  above  all.  the  dis- 
tances which  still  separate  them,  and  the  lack 
of  sufficient  communication.  These  are  difficul- 
ties which  atone  time  appeared  to  be,  and  indeed 
were,  insurmountable.  But  now  I  cannot  but 
recollect  that  similar  difficulties  aliuost,  if  not 
quite  as  great,  have  been  surmounted  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  difficul- 
ties, perhaps  not  (juite  so  great,  but  still  very 
considerable,  havi-  been  surmounted  in  the  fed- 
eration of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  right  to  put  by  our  action  any  limit  to 
the  Imperial  patriotism  of  the  future;  antl  it  is 
my  opinion  that,  as  time  goes  on,  there  will  be 
a  continually  growing  sense  of  the  common  in- 
terests which  unite  us,  and  also,  perhaps,  which 
is  f(|iially  important,  of  the  common  dangers 
which  threaten  us.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
be  the  la-t  to  suggest  that  we  should  do  iiny- 
tiiing  which  could  by  any  possil)ilily  be  consid- 
ered premature.  We  have  had,  witliin  the  last 
few  years,  a  most  splendiil  evidence  of  the 
results  of  a  voluntary  uni(»n  withf)ut  any  formid 
obligations,  in  the  great  crisis  of  lh(!  war  through 
which  we  have  now  hap[)ily  passed.  The  action 
of  the  sfrlf  governing  Colonies  in  tin;  lime  of 
danger  of  tlu-  motherland  has  i)ro<!uce(l  here  a 
deep  and  a  lasting  impression.  .  .  .  I  feel,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  this  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake 
to  transform  the  Hponlaneous  («itliusiasni  which 
has  been  !vt  readily  shown  througliout  the  Em- 
[)ire  into  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  obligation 
which  might  be  (it  this  time  unwillinirly  assntned 
or  only  form.illy  accepted.  The;  link  which 
unites  UH,  almost  inviHllil«!  as  It  is  s'-nfimenlal 
In  its  clianwter.  is  one  which  we  would  gladly 
Btrengtlien,  but  at  tin?  same  time  it  has  proved 
Itself  to  be  so  strong  that  certainly  we  would 
not  wish  to  substitute!  for  it  a  chain  which  might 
be  galling  in  its  inr^iilence.  And,  therefore, 
upon  this  i»ointof  the  [loliticnl  relations  bet  we<'Q 
the  Colonies  mid  ourHclves.  His  Majesty's  CIov- 
crnnient,    wlilh;  they   w(iuld  welcome    any    up- 
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proach  which  might  be  made  to  a  more  definite 
and  a  closer  union,  feel  that  it  is  not  for  them 
to  press  this  upon  you.  The  demand,  if  it 
comes,  and  when  it  comes,  must  come  from  the 
Colonies.  If  it  comes  it  will  be  enthusiastically 
received  in  this  country. 

"And  in  this  connection  I  would  venture  to 
refer  to  an  expression  in  an  eloquent  speech  of 
my  right  honorable  friend,  the  Premier  of  the 
Dominican  of  Canada  —  an  expression  which  has 
called  forth  much  appreciation  in  this  country, 
although  1  believe  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has 
himself  in  subsequent  speeches  explained  that 
it  was  not  quite  correctly  understood.  But  the 
expression  was,  '  If  you  want  our  aid  call  us  to 
your  councils.'  Gentlemen,  we  do  want  your 
aid.  We  do  require  your  assistance  in  the 
administration  of  the  vast  Empire,  which  is 
yours  as  well  as  ours.  The  weary  Titan  stag- 
gers under  the  too  vast  orb  of  its  fate.  We 
have  borne  the  burden  for  many  years.  We 
think  it  is  time  our  children  should  assist  us  to 
support  it,  and  whenever  you  make  the  request 
to  us,  be  very  sure  that  we  shall  hasten  gladly 
to  call  you  to  our  councils.  If  you  are  prepared 
at  any  time  to  take  any  share,  any  proportionate 
share,  in  the  burdens  of  the  Empire,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  you  with  any  proposal  for  giving 
to  you  a  corresponding  voice  in  the  policy  of  the 
Empire.  And  the  object,  if  I  may  point  out  to 
you,  may  be  achieved  in  various  ways.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  tliat  representation 
should  be  given  to  the  Colonies  in  either,  or  in 
both,  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection in  principle  to  any  such  proposal.  If  it 
comes  to  us,  it  is  a  proposal  which  His  Majes- 
ty's Government  would  certainly  feel  justified 
in  favourably  considering,  but  I  have  always  felt 
myself  that  the  most  practical  form  in  which  we 
could  achieve  our  object  would  be  the  establish- 
ment or  the  creation  of  a  real  council  of  the  Em- 
pire, to  which  all  questions  of  Imperial  interest 
might  be  referred,  and  if  it  were  desired  to  pro- 
ceed gradually,  as  probably  would  be  our  course 
—  we  are  all  accustomed  to  the  slow  ways  in 
■which  our  Constitutions  have  been  worked  out  — 
if  it  be  desired  to  proceed  gradually,  the  Coimcil 
might  in  the  first  instance  be  merely  an  advisory 
council.  But,  although  that  would  be  a  prelim- 
inary step,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  would  not 
be  completely  secured  until  there  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  such  a  Council  executive  functions, 
and  perhaps  also  legislative  powers,  and  it  is  for 
you  to  say,  gentlemen,  whether  you  think  the 
time  has  come  when  any  progress  whatever  can 
be  made  in  this  direction." 

Turning  naturally  from  this  to  the  subject  of 
imperial  defence,  Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  a  paper  which  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Conference,  exhibiting  comparatively  the 
naval  and  military  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  different  self-governing 
colonies.  The  cost  of  the  armaments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  increased  enormously  since 
1897,  and  "that  increase,"  he  said,  "is  not  en- 
tirely due  to  our  initiative,  but  it  is  forced  upon 
us  by  the  action  of  other  Powers  who  have  made 
greal  advances,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Navy,  which  we  have  found  it  to  be  our 
duty  and  necessity  to  equal.  But  the  net  result 
is  extraordinary.  At  the  present  momjent  the 
estimates  for  the  present  year  for  naval  and  mili- 
tary expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  —  not 


including  the  extraordinary  war  expenses,  but 
the  normal  estimates  —  involve  an  expenditure 
per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  29«.  '3d.  per  annum.  In  Canada  the  same 
items  involve  an  expenditure  of  only  2s.  per 
head  of  the  population,  about  one-fifteenth  of 
that  incurred  by  the  United  Kingdom.  In  New 
South  Wales  —  I  have  not  the  figures  for  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  but  I  am  giving 
those  as  illustrations  —  and  I  find  that  in  New 
South  Wales  the  expenditure  is  '6s.  5d. ;  in  Vic- 
toria, 'Ss.  'Scl.  ;  in  New  Zealand,  3«.  4rf. ;  and  in 
the  Cape  and  Natal,  I  think  it  is  between  2s.  and 
3«.  Now,  no  one,  I  think,  will  pretend  that  that 
is  a  fair  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  Empire. 
No  one  will  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom 
can,  for  all  time,  make  this  inordinate  sacrifice. 
...  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  us  to  call  your 
serious  attention  to  a  state  of  things  which  can- 
not be  permanent.  We  hope  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  make  upon  you  any  demand  that  would 
seem  to  you  to  be  excessive.  We  know  per- 
fectly well  your  difficulties,  as  you  probably  are 
acquainted  with  ours." 

The  speaker  passed  next  to  the  question  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  motlier  land 
and  its  colonies.  "Two  salient  facts"  he  set 
with  emphasis  before  his  colonial  audience. 
"The  first  is  this.  That  if  we  chose  —  that  is 
to  say,  if  those  whom  we  represent  chose  —  the 
Empire  might  be  self-sustaining.  It  is  so  wide  ; 
its  products  are  so  various;  its  climates  so  dif- 
ferent, that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  which 
is  necessary  to  our  existence,  hardly  anything 
which  is  desirable  as  a  luxury,  which  can  not 
be  produced  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire 
itself.  And  the  second  salient  fact  is  that  the 
Empire  at  the  present  time,  and  especially  the 
United  Kingdom  —  which  is  the  great  market 
of  the  world  — derives  the  greater  part  of  its 
necessaries  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  it 
exports  the  largest  part  of  its  available  produce 
—  surplus  produce  —  also  to  foreign  countries. 
This  trade  might  be  the  trade,  the  inter-imperial 
trade,  of  the  Empire.  It  is  at  the  present  time, 
as  I  say,  a  trade  largely  between  the  Empire 
and  foreign  countries.  Now,  I  confess,  that  to 
my  mind  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  everything  which  can  possibly  tend  to  in- 
crease the  interchange  of  products  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  is  deserving  of  our 
cordial  encouragement.  What  we  desire,  what 
His  Majesty's  Government  has  publicly  stated 
to  be  the  object  for  which  they  would  most 
gladly  strive,  is  a  free  interchange.  If  you  are 
unable  to  accept  that  as  a  principle,  then  I  ask 
you  how  far  can  you  approach  to  it?  If  a  free 
interchange  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  could  be  secured  it  would  then  be  a 
matter  for  separate  consideration  altogether  what 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
or  of  its  several  parts  towards  foreign  na- 
tions ?  .  .  . 

"  Three  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  Conference,  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  New  Zealand.  The  first  and  the  most 
important  one  is  that  a  preferential  tariff  should 
be  arranged  in  favour  of  British  goods  which 
are  now  taxable  in  the  respective  Colonies  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  although  no  pro- 
posal comes  to  us  from  Canada,  I  am,  of  course, 
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aware  that  similar  questions  have  been  recently 
specially  discussed  very  actively  and  very  in- 
telligently in  the  Dominion,  and  that  a  strong 
opinion  prevails  there  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
something  of  this  kind." 

Thereupon  Mr.  Chamberlain  examined  the  re- 
sults of  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff,  show- 
ing that  England  derived  very  little  commercial 
benefit  from  it,  and  continued:  "  I  think  the  very 
valuable  experience,  somewhat  disappointing 
and  discouraging  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
but  the  very  valuable  experience  which  we  have 
derived  from  the  history  of  the  Canadian  tariff, 
shows  that  while  we  may  most  readily  and  most 
gratefully  accept  from  you  any  preference  which 
you  may  be  willing  voluntarily  to  accord  to  us, 
we  cannot  bargain  with  you  for  it;  we  cannot 
pay  for  it  unless  you  go  much  further  and  en- 
able us  to  enter  your  home  market  on  terms  of 
greater  equality." 

On  the  subject  of  imperial  defence,  the  result 
of  the  Conference  was  an  agreement  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  increase  their  contri- 
bution towards  an  improved  Australasian  squad- 
ron and  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  to  £200,000  a  year  for  the 
former  and  £40,000  for  the  latter;  an  agreement 
from  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  to  contribute  £50,- 
000  and  £35,000  per  annum  respectively  toward 
the  general  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  and  a 
pledge  from  Newfoundland  of  £3000  per  an- 
num toward  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Naval  Re- 
serve. From  Canafia  no  agreement  was  reported. 
In  a  "Memorandum  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  "  of  interviews  held  with  the  several 
Premiers  it  is  .said:  "Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in- 
formed me  that  IUb  Majesty's  Government  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  contemplating  the 
esfciblishmentof  a  I'Kial  Naval  force  in  the  waters 
of  Canada,  but  that  they  were  not  able  to  make 
any  offer  of  a.s.'ristance  analogous  to  those  enu- 
merated above." 

Concerning  preferential  trade,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  1.  That  this  Conference  recognises  that  the 
principle  of  preferential  tra<le  betwe<-n  the  Unitwl 
Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond 
the  fv-HH  would  stimulate;  ami  facilitate  mutual 
ommereial  intercoiir.se,  and  would,  by  promot- 
ing the  development  of  the  resourf:es  and  Indus 
tries  of  the  several  part.s,  strerigthen  the  Km[)ire. 

"2.  That  thi.s  Conference  n-f^ognLses  that,  in 
the  pres/;nt  circumHfiinces  of  the  Colonies,  it  is 
not  pra^iticable  U)  a<lopt  a  general  Hystem  of  Free 
Trade  as  Ixtween  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
liritith  Dominions  beyond  the  was. 

"3.  That  with  a  view,  lifjwever,  to  prom'iting 
the  \n(:T<AHi:  of  trjwle  within  the  Empire,  it  is  de 
■irable  that  thrme  ('oloni'-s  whieh  liave  notalready 
a/lopted  such  a  policy  hIiouM,  as  far  as  their  rir 
cumHtanc<9t  p»;rmit,  give  Hubstantial  preferential 
treatment  U)  the  prrnlucts  and  manufactures  of 
the  (,'nited  Kingdom. 

"  4  That  the  Prime  .Ministers  of  the  f'olonies 
respectfully  urv;e  on  IIIh  MaJeKty's  Uovernment 
the  f;x\ni\\i:ii<y  of  granting  in  the  1,'nited  King 
dom  preferential  treatment  Ut  the  prrxiuets  and 
manufa/turf  s  of  tlie  Cr>lonieH  either  by  cxemp 
tion  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter 
imp'*/d 

"5.  That  the  F'rime  .MiriJMters  prewmt  at  the 
(Uintt'Tfuri-  unrlertiike  to  Hubrnlt  to  their  reHjiec 
tlve  Oov^rnmentNAt  the  carlient  op|)ortunity  the 


principle  of  the  resolution  and  to  request  them 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  it." 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  also  stated 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  prepared  to  re- 
commend to  their  several  Parliaments  a  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  British  goods:  The  Premier  of 
Canada  would  propose  to  continue  the  existing 
preference  of  33 J  per  cent.,  and  an  additional 
preference  on  lists  of  selected  articles  —  {a)  by 
further  reducing  the  duties  in  favor  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  (b)  by  raising  the  duties  against  for- 
eign imports ;  (c)  by  imposing  duties  on  certain 
foreign  imports  now  on  the  free  list.  In  New 
Zealand  the  recommendation  would  be  of  a  gen- 
eral preference  by  10  per  cent.,  or  an  equivalent 
in  respect  of  lists  of  selected  articles  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  Canada.  At  the  Cape  and  Natal  a 
preference  of  25  per  cent,  would  be  advised,  or 
its  equivalent  given  by  increasing  duties  on  for- 
eign imports.  The  recommendation  in  Austra- 
lia would  be  of  a  preferential  treatment  not  yet 
defined. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  favoring  future 
Conferences  at  intervals  not  exceeding  four 
years.  Other  resolutions  recommended  that  a 
preference  be  given  to  products  of  the  Empire 
in  all  Government  contracts,  Imperial  or  Colo- 
nial ;  that  the  privileges  of  coastwise  trade  within 
the  Empire  be  refused  to  countries  in  which  the 
corresponding  trade  is  confined  to  ships  of  their 
own  nationality  ;  that  a  mutual  protection  of 
patents  within  the  Empire  be  devised ;  that  the 
principle  of  cheap  postage  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  on  all  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals published  therein  be  adopted  ;  that  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  be 
adopted  throughout  the  Empire.  These  were 
the  mainly  important  conclusions  derived  from 
the  Conference,  and  it  was  difficult  to  regard 
them  as  quite  satisfactory. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Mr.  Chamberlain's  declara- 
tion for  preferential  trade  with  the  Colonies. 

—  Its  political  effects  in  Great  Britain.  —  His 
resignation  from  the  Cabinet.  —  Disclosures 
of  the  correspondence.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eng- 
land :  A.  I).  l!to:{  (.May-Skpt.). 

A.  D.  1907.  -  Conference  of  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Ministers  at  London.  —  Formulation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Conference,  to  be 
known  as  the  Imperial  Conference.  —  Discus- 
sion of  preferential  trade,  imperial  defence, 
and  other   subjects.  —  Resolutions  adopted. 

—  Acconlirig  to  llu;  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  I!M)2,  the  next  Conference 
should  liiive  been  held  in  1!»06,  but  by  agree- 
ment of  all  parties  it  was  deferred  \intil  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  the  int<;rviil,  a  protra(t(!(l  corre- 
spondence occurred  between  the  Oilonial  Ofllce 
and  the  (Jovernmentsof  the  several  iStates  fedcr- 
atrrl  in  thr-  (>)mmonwealth  of  Australiii,  each  of 
which  eliiiined  repreH«'ntiilion  in  the  Conference 
by  its  rnvn  .Ministers,  and  protested  agiiiiist  the 
■uflWiency  of  th<;  representation  thiil  would  be 
given  to  it  by  the  (Jcneriil  (Government  of  the 
Corimionwealth.  The  "StJite  Rights"  doctrine 
received  no  eneourngement,  however,  and  only 
the  Premier  of  the  Coinmonwenlth,  Mr.  DeaUin, 
anrl  one  of  the  metnliers  of  his  ('abinel,  took 
part  in  the  Conferenee.  which  held  its  (irst  meet- 
ing in  London  on  the  ITith  of  April  and  its  final 
one  on  the  Mlh  ')f  May. 

At  the  first  meeting  there  were   present,  as 
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representatives  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannermiin, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  in  the  Chair,  and  several  other  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  officials  of  the  Administration. 
The  Premiers  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  ex- 
cepting Sir  Robert  Bond,  of  Newfoundland,  who 
arrived  a  few  days  later,,  were  all  in  attendance,  — 
namely.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  of  Canada,  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Deakin,  of  Australia,  the  Honorable  Sir 
J.  G.Ward,  of  New  Zealand,  Dr.  L.  S.  Jameson, 
of  Cape  Colony,  the  Honorable  F.  R.  ]\Ioor,  of 
Natal,  and  General  Louis  Botha,  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  Conference  was  first  addressed  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  responses  to  his  remarks  were  made 
by  the  several  colonial  premiers.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  the  constitution  of  the  Conference 
and  the  question  of  military  defence  should  be 
the  subjects  first  considered.  Before  ending  this 
preliminary  sitting  it  was  decided,  as  one  ruling 
on  the  constitution  of  the  Conference,  that  any 
Ministers  accompanying  their  Prime  Ministers, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  attend  its  meetings. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Conference  resolu- 
tions brought  forward  by  the  Governments  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  proposing  to  give 
the  character  of  an  Imperial  Council  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  a  resolution  from  the  Government 
of  Cape  Colony  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  De- 
fence, together  with  a  draft  resolution  concern- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Conference  which 
the  Chairman,  Lord  Elgin,  submitted,  were  dis- 
cussed, without  action  taken.  The  discussion 
was  continued  at  the  third  and  fourth  meetings, 
and  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  being  amended  in  some 
particulars,  was  adopted  at  the  end,  as  follows: 

"  That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Em- 
pire if  a  Conference  to  be  called  the  Imperial 
Conference  is  held  every  four  years  at  which 
questions  of  common  interest  may  be  discussed 
and  considered  as  between  His  IMajesty's  Govern- 
ment and  his  Governments  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  heex  officio  President, 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  ex  officio  members  of  the  Conference. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  an 
■ex  officio  member  of  the  Conference  and  will  take 
the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President.  He  will 
arrange  for  such  Imperial  Conferences  after  com- 
munication with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  re- 
spective Dominions. 

"Such  other  Ministers  as  the  respective  Govern- 
ments may  appoint  will  also  be  members  of  the 
Conference  —  it  being  understood  that,  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Conference,  each  dis- 
cussion will  be  conducted  by  not  more  than  two 
representatives  from  each  Government,  and  that 
each  Government  will  have  only  one  vote. 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by 
which  the  several  Governments  represented  shall 
be  kept  informed  during  the  periods  between  the 
Conferences  in  regard  to  matters  which  have 
been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion,  by  means 
of  a  permanent  secretarial  staff  charged  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information 
for  the  use  of  the  Conference,  of  attending  to  its 
resolutions,  and  of  conducting  correspondence  on 
matters  relating  to  its  affairs. 

"That  upon  matters  of  importance  requiring 
consultation  between  two  or  more  Governments 


which  cannot  conveniently  be  postponed  until 
the  next  Conference,  or  involving  subjects  of  a 
minor  character  or  such  as  call  for  detailed  con- 
sideration, subsidiary  conferences  should  be  held 
between  representatives  of  the  Governments  con- 
cerned specially  chosen  for  the  purpose." 

On  the  subject  of  Imperial  Defence,  which 
was  then  taken  up,  and  in  the  discussion  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  took  part,  the 
following  resolutions  were  approved  : 

"  That  the  Colonies  be  authorized  to  refer  to 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  advice  any  local  questions 
in  regard  to  which  expert  assistance  is  deemed 
desirable. 

"That  whenever  so  desired,  a  representative 
of  the  colony  which  may  wish  for  advice  should 
be  summoned  to  attend  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
raised. 

"That  this  Conference  welcomes  and  cordially 
approves  the  exposition  of  general  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and,  without  wishing  to  commit  any 
of  the  Governments  represented,  recognizes  and 
affirms  the  need  of  developing  for  the  service  of 
the  Empire  a  General  Staff,  selected  from  the 
forces  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  which  shall  study 
military  science  in  all  its  branches,  shall  collect 
and  disseminate  to  the  various  Governments  mili- 
tary information  and  intelligence,  shall  under- 
take the  preparation  of  schemes  of  defence  on  a 
common  principle,  and  without  in  the  least  in- 
terfering in  questions  connected  with  command 
and  administration,  shall  at  the  request  of  the 
respective  Governments  advise  as  to  the  train- 
ing, education,  and  war  organization  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Crown  in  every  part  of  the 
Enipire." 

At  subsequent  meetings  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  or  accepted: 

On  the  subject  of  Emigration  :  "That  it  is  de- 
sirable to  encouiage  British  emigrants  to  proceed 
to  British  colonies  rather  than  foreign  countries. 
That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to 
cooperate  with  any  colonies  desiring  immigrants 
in  assisting  suitable  persons  to  emigrate." 

On  the  subject  of  Judicial  Appeals:  The  Con- 
ference "agreed  to  the  following  finding:  The 
resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
'  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal,'  was  submitted  and  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

' '  The  resolution  submitted  by  the  Government 
of  Cape  Colony  was  accepted,  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 'This  Conference,  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council, 
desires  to  place  upon  record  its  opinion  — 

"  '(1)  That  in  the  interests  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  beyond  the  seas  it  is  expedient  that  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  be  definitely  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a 
code  of  rules  and  regulations. 

"  '  (2)  That  in  the  codification  of  the  rules  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  necessity  for  the 
removal  of  anachronisms  and  anomalies,  the 
possibility  of  the  curtailment  of  expense,  and 
the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  courses 
of  procedure  which  would  minimize  delays. 

"'(3)  That,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
uniform  rights  of  appeal  to  all  colonial  subjects 
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of  His  Majesty,  the  various  Orders  in  Council, 
instructions  to  Governors,  charters  of  justice, 
ordinances  and  proclamations  upon  the  subject 
of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  desirability  of  equaliz- 
ing the  conditions  which  gave  right  of  appeal  to 
His  Majesty. 

'•'(4;  That  much  uncertainty,  expense,  and 
delay  would  be  avoided  if  some  portion  of  His 
Majesty's  prerogative  to  grant  special  leave  to 
appeal  in  cases  where  there  exists  no  right  of 
appeal  were  exercised  under  definite  rules  and 
restrictions.' 

"The  following  resolutions,  presented  to  the 
Conference  by  General  Botha  and  supported  by 
the  representatives  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
were  accepted : 

•■  '  (Ij  That  when  a  Court  of  Appeal  has  been 
established  for  any  group  of  colonies  geographi- 
cally connected,  whether  federated  or  not,  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  of  such  colonies,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  Legislature  of  each  such  colony  to 
abolish  any  existing  right  of  appeal  from  its  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

"  '(2)  That  the  decisions  of  such  Court  of  Ap- 
peal shall  be  final,  but  leave  to  appeal  from  such 
decisions  may  be  granted  by  the  said  Court  in 
certain  cases  prescribed  by  the  statute  under 
which  it  is  established. 

"  '  (3)  That  the  right  of  any  person  to  apply 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  leave  to  appeal  Uj  it  from  the  decision  of  such 
Appeal  Court  .shall  not  be  curtailed.'  " 

And  now,  at  la.st,  on  the  3<Jth  of  April,  the 
Conference  came  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
which  had  been  dominant  in  all  minds  from  the 
first.  —  the  question  of  preferential  trade.  Es- 
8<:ntially  it  was  a  .settled  question  already, — 
8<;ttl(-d,  that  is,  by  the  votf-rsof  the  United  King- 
dom a  year  and  a  half  tjcfort'.  when  they  took  the 
administration  of  tijeir  Government  awaj'  from 
the  party  whir  h  had  approved  the  fls<;al  projxxsals 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  wimmi-rfial  negotia- 
tion of  the  Wilonics  now  was  with  a  Ministry 
tliat  hU,(A  plerlged  against  thrr  preferential  UirifT 
arrant"  rnent-i  they  rlesirf.d.  On  lliiMr  side  lh<;y 
]tHil  f:ommitted  liieir  fortunes  to  the  stiniulant 
working  of  proteetivr;  tariff-*,  against  which  tlie 
judgment  and  experi'tio-  of  England  wils  still 
firm.  'I'he  preferential  tariffs  which  prefer(;nlial 
ira/le  involved  were  in  the  line  of  their  policy, 
but  directly  antagonJHtic  Ui  hers.  How  iinpos- 
•ible  this  injule  an  arrang'tiient  of  reciprocity  on 
that  line  was  iritimat.«<l  gently  by  thr:  I'rime 
Minist'T  when  he  sfK^kr-  to  the  Confcrffncc  at  its 
first  MJtting.  \t\il  Hi't  forth  latf-r  in  i)lain  wonis  by 
th»-  Chanwllor  of  tlir:  Kxf:hef)U(T,  .Mr.  A-nquith, 
and  by  llie  I'rr-nident  of  the  lir>ard  of  Tnuli-,  Mr. 
Davl(l  Lloyd  George.  "If  the  ('o|oni«-M,"  wiid 
Mr.  A>K)uilh.  "thought  it  th«-ir  duty  t*)  frmter 
i     ■  live  tarillH  their  artiofi  would 

■  IK/;  or  even  critieiHm  from 
lijiii  IJc  iiol.«-d  that.  variouH  wlf  governing 
(  olonien  gave  preference  to  the  Mother  Country, 
but  it  wan  a  ftU't  that  thew;  preferential  tariffH 
/!■'!  ■■' •  lulriiit  the  rnnnuffietureH  of  the  Mother 
'  U>   eonii>et<'  on  e(|u«l    t<!rniH  with  the 

JM  ;ii  j/r'/liif  t  lJr»iibtl<!HH  the  Colonies  held  VIiIh 
Ut  \>f:  vitui  to  their  IfitereHtjt,  ttinl  in  the  mime  way 
HU  Majeuty'd  Government  held  that  free  IriMle 


was  vital  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Cobden 
advocated  free  trade  here  as  a  part  of  a  universal 
system  of  free  trade,  but  the  official  author  of  the 
policy,  Su- Robert  Peel,  defended  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  necessity  to  this  country  alone.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  held  that  it  was  more  neces- 
sary now  than  it  was  in  his  day.  He  pointed  out 
the  position  now  existing.  We  had  a  population 
of  44,000,000  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  an 
enormous  debt  largely  contracted  in  building  up 
the  Empire,  and  of  the  cost  of  Imperial  diplomacy 
and  Imperial  defence.  That  population  was  de- 
pendent for  food  and  raw  materials  on  external 
sources  of  supply.  This  is  the  essential  point  for 
consideration.  He  asked  how  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  was  maintained.  He  thought  it 
must  be  attributed  to  our  special  productive 
activity,  to  the  profits  which  we  obtain  from 
keeping  the  biggest  open  market  in  the  world, 
and  to  the  enormous  earnings  of  our  shipping. 
All  these  were  based  in  the  long  run  on  keeping 
our  food  and  our  raw  materials  on  the  same  basis 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  price.  Free 
trade  was  no  shibboleth,  but  a  principle  main- 
tained because  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  national 
interest.  He  drew  attention  to  the  tariff  reform 
campaign,  and  observed  that,  after  the  fullest 
examination  and  discussion,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  declared  in  favour  of  free  trade  by  a 
majority  of  unexampled  size.  As  spokesman  for 
the  people.  His  Majesty's  Government  could  not 
accept  any  infringement  of  that  policy,  even  by 
way  of  such  an  experiment  as  Dr.  Jameson  had 
suggested.  It  was  neces.sary  to  state  that  fact 
fully  and  frankly  at  the  outset.   .  .  . 

"For  the.sc  reasons  His  Majesty's  Government, 
speaking  for  the  people  of  this  country,  could 
not  accept  the  princi|)le  of  preferential  trade  by 
way  of  tariff  preference.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  discussion  had  thrown  light  on  other 
methods  by  which  intcr-Iniperial  trade  relations 
might  be  improved.  Reference  had  been  made 
to  the  improvement  of  means  of  communication, 
especially  steamer  services,  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  commercial  agents  in  the  Colonies,  to 
the  desirability  of  removing  or  reducing  the 
Suez  Canal  dues,  and  of  estjibli.shing  mail  com- 
munication with  tli«!  Australiisiiin  ('olonics  via 
Canada.  All  tlies<!  were  matters  on  which  His 
Majesty's  (Jovernment  would  be  fully  ready  to 
consider  and  coiiiK-rati-  with  any  practical  \no- 
posals,  and  he  said  this  the  more  earnestly  as  he 
felt  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  it  had 
b«jen  necessary  for  him  to  enuiiciuU!  a  general 
|)olicy  which  WHS  not  iMa(((jrd  with  the  vicwsof 
the  Colonial  represi'iilatives." 

Mr.  Lloyd  (Jenri^e  wiis  e(|uully  |»lain  spoken. 
"  lie  lijid  hoped,"  he  said,  "it  might,  havi;  been 

f)ossibl(!  for  Ihosf!  present,  acknowledging  the 
ImilationH  impDWid  on  them  by  tin;  convictions 
they  respectively  held  on  fiscal  issues,  to  see 
wli«:ther  it  might  not  bo  p(»ssible  to  find  other 
means  of  attaining  the  object  in  view.  The 
Coloides  regard  a  lax  on  our  foods  as  ne<;e.H.Hary 
both  for  raising  revenue  and  also  for  the  pro 
U'iUnM  of  their  own  industries.  .Mr.  Deakin 
acknowledged  that  the  lal<;  eler-tion  in  Australia 
waH  fouifht  on  the  isHUe  of  j)rote(i,ion  and  prefer 
encr;.  It  wa«  open  for  the  ripresentativesof  llw; 
Imperial  (Jovernment  to  have  ignored  the  man- 
date given  to  .Mr,  Deakin  and  to  have  en- 
deuvoureil  to  commit  their  collcugues  here  to  a 
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policy  of  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  to  which 
those  colleagues  would  not  asseut  without  being 
false  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  own 
people.  Sir  William  Lyne  the  other  day  had 
urged  the  commercial  union  of  the  whole  Empire, 
quoting  the  consolidation  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  and  the  Federation  of 
South  Africa  and  Australia.  In  these  cases  all 
tolls  and  tariffs  were  removed. 

"  Had  a  free-trade  resolution  been  pressed  by 
His  Majesty's  Government  and  refused,  it  might 
have  been  said  by  the  Press  that  the  Colonies 
had  refiised  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the  Mother 
Country  to  be  put  on  equal  terms  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  later  that  the  door  had  been  slammed 
in  the  old  mother's  face  by  her  ungrateful  pro- 
geny. His  Majesty's  Government  had  not  taken 
this  course,  recognizing  the  unfairness  of  ignor- 
ing local  conditions  and  exigencies.  They  were 
not  here  to  attempt  to  mana>uvre  each  other  into 
false  positions,  but  to  discharge  the  practical 
business  of  the  Empire.  They  were  in  perfect 
accord  as  to  the  objects  they  could  strive  to  pro- 
mote. His  Majesty's  Government  were  in  fa- 
vour of  any  scheme  for  the  development  of  inter- 
Imperial  trade  which  did  not  inflict  sacrifices  on 
any  individual  community  so  as  to  create  a  sense 
of  grievance  deep  enough  to  introduce  the  ele- 
ments of  discontent  and  discord,  and  thus  impair 
the  true  unity  of  the  Empire.   .  .  . 

"  He  agreed  that  this  federation  of  free  com- 
monwealths is  worth  making  some  sacrifice  for. 
He  differed  only  on  ways  and  means.  He  w-as 
convinced  that  to  tax  the  food  of  our  people  is 
to  cast  an  undue  share  of  sacrifice  on  the  poorest 
part  of  the  population,  and  that  a  tax  on  raw 
material  would  fetter  us  in  the  severe  struggle 
with  our  foreign  competitors.  This,  therefore, 
was  a  sacrifice  which  would  weaken  our  power 
to  make  further  sacrifices,  and  we  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  make  it.  In  Mr.  Deakin's  re- 
solution the  Government  were  asked  to  do  what 
no  protectionist  country  in  the  world  would 
do  —  viz.,  to  tax  necessaries  of  either  life  or  live- 
lihood which  we  cannot  produce  ourselves,  and 
of  which  the  Colonies  cannot  supply  us  with  a 
suflBciency  for  many  years. 

"  He  wished  to  acknowledge  the  considerable 
advantage  conferred  upon  the  British  manufac- 
turer by  the  preference  recently  given  to  him  in 
colonial  markets.  The  Canadian  tariff  had  pro- 
duced a  satisfactory  effect  on  our  export  trade, 
and  apparently  had  also  benefited  Canada,  for 
our  purchases  from  Canada  had  also  increased. 
The  South  African  and  New  Zealand  tariffs  had 
not  yet  been  put  to  the  test  by  much  actual 
experience,  but  would  no  doubt  have  a  similarlj' 
happy  result.  The  same  applied  to  Australia, 
and  Great  Britain  felt  grateful,  not  merely  for 
the  actual  concessions,  but  for  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship and  affection  which  inspired  the  policy. 
But  it  was  said,  '  What  are  you  prepared  to  do 
in  return  ? '  His  first  answer  was  that  Great 
Britain  was  the  best  customer  the  Colonies  have 
got  for  their  products.  To  illustrate  this  he  gave 
the  following  figures:  In  1905,  the  last  year  for 
which  the  information  was  available,  the  exports 
from  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  all  foreign 
countries  only  amounted  to  40^  millions,  while 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  65f  millions,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie 
(21i  millions)." 

The  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  a  simple 


reaffirmation  of  the  five  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject that  were  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  1902, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  that 
Conference,  preceding  this.  Before  putting  those 
resolutions  to  vote  Lord  Elgin  stated  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  assent  to  them 
so  far  as  they  implied  that  it  is  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient to  alter  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  were  agreed  to,  subject  to  that 
reservation.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  moved 
their  readoption,  said  in  doing  so:  "  Free  trade 
within  the  Empire  had  been  suggested,  just  iis 
there  was  free  trade  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  For  the 
British  Empire  this  was  impossible  for  two  rea- 
sons—  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  prepared  to 
limit  free  trade  to  the  Empire,  and  the  Colonies 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  free  trade  even 
within  its  boundaries.  In  Canada  the  policy  of 
free  trade  within  the  Empire  was  impracticable, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have  Customs 
duties  as  a  main  source  of  revenue.  Canada  had 
given  the  British  preference  deliberately,  and 
had  no  cause  to  regret  it ;  she  had  from  time 
to  time  increased  it,  and  in  the  last  tariff  had 
maintained  it  generally  at  the  increased  amount 
of  33J  per  cent.  Canadian  opinion  had  been 
almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  preference,  for 
Canada  felt  that  she  would  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
ference sell  more  to  Great  Britain  and  buy  more 
from  her.  Mr.  Asquith  had  not  given  Canada 
all  the  credit  to  which  he  thought  she  was  en- 
titled in  making  a  comparison  which  showed  no 
great  advantage  to  British  goods.  He  dwelt  on 
the  effect  of  the  proximity  of  a  nation  like  the 
United  States,  of  their  own  stock,  enormous  in 
numbers,  and  most  enterprising  in  trade;  it  was 
not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  their  trade  with 
that  country  had  increased.  But,  so  far  as  they 
could,  they  had  done  everything  to  keep  trade 
within  the  Empire.  They  had  builtcanals  and  rail- 
ways from  east  to  west  of  Canada,  and  they  had 
taken  care  to  assist  the  principle  of  mutual  trade 
sofar  as  legislation  could  doit.  .  .  .  He  explained 
that  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
they  had  adopted  a  new-  principle  in  providing  an 
intermediate  tariff  for  negotiation.  They  were 
prepared  to  negotiate  witla  nations  like  France 
or  Italy  on  the  basis  of  that  tariff,  but  their  lower 
preference  tariff  remained  reserved  for  the  British 
Empire." 

Other  resolutions  adopted  or  accepted  during 
the  last  two  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  as 
follows : 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  called  to  the  present  state  of 
the  navigation  laws  in  the  Empire,  and  in  other 
countries,  and  to  the  advisability  of  refusing  the 
privileges  of  coastwise  trade,  including  trade  be 
tween  the  Mother  Country  and  its  Colonies  and 
possessions,  and  between  one  colony  or  possession 
and  another,  to  countries  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing trade  is  confined  to  ships  of  their  own  nation- 
ality, and  also  to  the  laws  affecting  shipping,  with 
a  view  of  seeing  whether  any  other  steps  should 
be  taken  to  promote  Imperial  trade  in  British  ves- 
sels." (This  was  voted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Colonies  only,  "His  Majesty's  Government 
dissenting.") 

"That  it  is  desirable  that  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, after  full  consultation  with  the  Colonies, 
should  endeavour  to  provide  for  such  uniformity 
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as  may  be  practicable  in  the  granting  and  pro- 
tectiou  of  trade  marks  and  patents." 

' '  That  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  trade 
statistics  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  Note  pre- 
pared on  this  subject  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  Governments  represented  at  this  Con- 
ference." 

"  That  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  Company 
Laws  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  memorandum 
and  analysis  prepared  on  this  subject  by  the 
Imperial  Government  be  commended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  Governments  repre- 
sented at  this  Conference." 

"That,  in  view  of  the  social  and  political  ad- 
vantages and  the  material  commercial  advan- 
tages to  accrue  from  a  system  of  international 
I)enny  postage,  this  Conference  recommends  to 
His  Majesty's  Government  the  advisability,  if 
and  when  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs,  of  ap- 
proaching the  Governments  of  other  States, 
members  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  in  order 
to  obtain  further  reductions  of  po.stage  rates, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  general  and  if  possible  a 
universal  adoption  of  the  penny  rate." 

"  That,  with  a  view  to  attain  uniformity  so  far 
as  practicable,  an  inquiry  should  be  held  to  con- 
sider further  the  question  of  naturalization,  and 
in  particular  to  consider  how  far.  and  under  what 
conditions,  naturalization  in  one  part  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  should  be  effective  in  other 
parts  of  those  dominions,  a  subsidiary  confer- 
ence to  be  held,  if  necf;ssary,  under  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  this  Conference  on 
April  20  last." 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the 
interests  of  the  ?>rnpire  demand  that  in  so  far  as 
practicable  its  different  portions  should  be  con- 
nect';d  by  the  best  possible  means  of  mail  com- 
munication, travel,  and  transpfjrlation  ;  That  to 
this  end  it  is  advisable  that  Great  Britain  should 
be  connect'^]  witli  Canada,  and  through  Canada 
with  Australia  and  Nr;w  Zealand  by  the  best 
service  availalile  within  reasonable  cost;  That 
for  the  purposf;  of  carrying  the  above  project 
Into  effect  such  financial  support  as  may  I"'  "e- 
«;fwary  should  ])i-  contributed  hy  Great  Hritfiin. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  equitahle 
proportioriH." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  total  of  its  prospective 
Military  Strenj^h  when  present  Itnperial 
plans  are  carried  out.  —  In  a  Mfieech  ina<l<r  in 
Mareh.  I;jO;»,  .Mr  Haldnne,  Minister  for  War, 
summed  up  the  U^lal  of  defensive?  inililary 
fitrength  which  the  Krri[)ire  mi(,'lit  fount  on 
when  recent  plans  for  Imperial  defenf:e  are 
t^arHed  out,  lie  Haid  :  "  With  the  diviHJonH  be- 
tween the  Cape  and  .Malta  anfl  thos^r  which  Lord 
Klt/:hener  ha/I  in  India,  the  Regular  Army  ha<l 
for  ov<rv(U4  work  !<}  diviHions,  e'|uivaleiit  to 
eight  army  eorps,  which  was  larger  than  any 
frtlier  nation  had  for  overH^-as  work,  the  reason 
being  that  we,  unlike  otiirrH,  were  resporiHltile 
for  12  million  nquare  rnileH  and  KK)  niillionH  rtf 
human  iK-ingH  The  Ne<!ond  line,  what  one 
might  call  the  Ifxtal  line  of  home  defenee.  con 
dUtid  of  tlie  li  dlvlHJonMof  theTerrit.orial  Army. 
Hui»(K»^irig  Catiada,  the  [>r)[iiilatlon  of  which  whh 
very  rapidly  increasing,  were  to  build  on  the 
foufidatioriH  laid  at  the  C/'onference,  l>y  the  new 
propoflalii  which  (Jamuia  had  accepted  8hc  might 


easily  add  five  or  six  Territorial  divisions  of  her 
own.  Those  would  be  for  her  own  defence,  but 
they  knew  that  in  1899,  when  a  supreme  emer- 
gency arose,  she  did  not  scruple  to  send  forth 
her  strength  to  help  the  Mother  Country.  In 
Australia  there  was  a  remarkable  movement  for 
the  organization  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown, 
which  might  easily  produce  five  Australian 
Territorial  divisions.  New  Zealand  might  pro- 
duce another  division,  and  South  Africa  could 
rapidly  produce  four  or  five.  ...  If  they  could 
add  to  the  14  second  line  divisions  at  home  16 
for  the  second  line  Army  of  the  Empire  there 
would  be  30  divisions  altogether,  and  these, 
added  to  the  16  Regular  first  line  divisions  for 
use  overseas,  would  give  us  an  army  for  war 
conceivably  and  practicably  of  46  divisions, 
equivalent  to  23  army  corps.  The  army  of 
Germany  had  23  army  corps,  and  no  other  army 
in  the  world  had  an  organization  so  great.  He 
was  speaking  of  possibilities." 

A.  D.  1909  (June).  —  The  Imperial  Press 
Conference  in  England. —  Among  the  many 
endeavors  of  late  years  in  England  to  draw 
the  distant  peoples  of  the  great  British  Empire 
into  closer  relations  with  its  sovereign  Mother 
Country,  and  into  the  feeling  of  stronger  ties 
of  unity  among  themselves  and  with  her,  none 
seems  to  have  been  wiser  or  more  surely  of 
effect  than  that  which  brought  about  the  Im- 
perial Press  Conference  of  June,  1909.  It  assem- 
bled sixty  representatives  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  and  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion.  It  entertained  them 
delightfully  and  impres.sively  for  three  weeks. 
It  made  all  England  and  its  colonies  and  depend- 
encies listen  to  their  discussion  of  many  ques- 
tions, all  bearing  on  the  fundamental  desire  to 
make  the  most  and  best  that  can  be  made  of  the 
great  political  organism  which  extends  its  law 
to  every  continent  and  its  influence  to  all  the 
world.  It  brought  before  them  its  most  distin- 
guished and  eloquent  men  to  address  them  at 
meetings  and  feasts.  It  assembled  at  Spithead 
its  stupendous  central  fleet  of  battleships,  to 
pa.ss  it  in  review  before  them.  It  filled  their 
minds  with  an  undotibtedly  new  realization  of 
wluit  the  United  Kingdom  of  (Jreat  Hritain  and 
Ireland  —the  sovereign,  the  s<'at,  the  center  of 
greatness  in  their  Kmplre — is  to  it;  and  they 
went  back  to  Canada,  to  Au.stralia,  to  South 
Africa,  to  New  Zealand,  even  to  India,  to  propa- 
gate that  realization  in  other  minds. 

A  Western  ;\uslralian  editor,  speaking  at  one 
<}f  the  ban(|UetH  of  the  (Conference,  referred  to 
this  result,  saying:  "The  jnlliience  thai  had 
been  hrought  to  hear  upon  the  overseas  di-le- 
gat^'H  could  not  fail  to  have  very  great  elfecta 
upon  their  writings  in  the  future,  (,'oming  as 
they  did  from  isolated  jjarts  of  the  Emi)irc,  it 
was  an  atrreeahli*  surprise  to  llieni  to  (hid  that 
tliey  liwl  all  lieeri  thinking  lnii)crially.  and 
thinking  in  much  th<!  sairie  way.  AViiih'  the 
Hi>irit  of  nationalism  was  growing  up  very 
Htrf)ngly,  llii-y  felt  that  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
waH  Iri  no  way  out  of  harmony  with  the  true 
Hnlrit  of  ImjxrialiHm;  an<l  it  ha<l  been  a  rev(tla- 
tion  to  the  (IflegateH  to  find  the  imunimity  that 
ejtiHted,  not  only  amr)ng  the  Knglish  speaking 
jieople  f)f  the  knipire,  but  among  those  who 
catne  from  different  nures.  They  had  been 
lie||x-d  to  Htrent'then  that  feeling  of  Imperial 
unity   lu  the  certain  hope  that  uvcutuully   the 
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highest  ideals  of  the  best  form  of  Imperialism 
would  be  realized.  That  form  of  Imperialism 
was  not  associated  with  a  policy  of  aggrandise- 
ment, but  was  associated  with  the  policy  that 
would  tend  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  the  prosperity  and  the  betterment  of  hu- 
manity generally." 

A  writer  in  The  Times,  reviewing  the  Confer- 
ence after  it  closed,  quoted  the  above  and  added: 
"The  speaker  just  quoted  travelled  for  seven 
days  across  Australia  before  he  reached  the 
capital  of  the  State  v/here  he  joined  his  fellow- 
delegates  from  the  Commonwealth.  The  Aus- 
tralian party,  when  once  it  had  left  Sydney, 
was  three  weeks  on  the  ocean  before  it  reached 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada.  A  Canadian  dele- 
gate, speaking  at  a  banquet  in  Glasgow,  de- 
clared that  when  at  home  he  was  as  remote 
from  one  of  his  Canadian  colleagues  as  Egypt  is 
from  London,  and  as  remote  from  another,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  as  London  is  from  Russia. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  distances  like 
those  just  indicated  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  causing  some  estrangement  between  men  so 
widely  separated ;  but  the  contrary  proved  to  be 
the  case.  The  Australians,  following  the  All- 
Red  route,  which  was  defined  as  the  official 
route,  were  greeted  on  their  arrival  on  Cana- 
dian soil  with  an  enthusiasm  which  both  sur- 
prised and  touched  them.  "Wherever  they  went 
they  found  themselves  among  friends,  anxious 
and  eager  to  exchange  views  and  ideas  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  affecting  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  peoples.  They  were  banqueted  bj' 
many  representative  men,  from  the  Governor- 
General  downwards,  and,  having  been  welcomed 
with  the  utmost  heartiness  at  Victoria  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  were  given  a  not  less  hearty  '  God- 
speed '  from  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

"  Among  the  indirect  results  of  the  Confer- 
ence must  be  mentioned  the  knowledge  gained 
from  such  experiences.  When  in  Canada  the 
Australians  were  able  to  see  how  far  their 
own  trade  interests  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  had  come,  how 
the  Canadians  are  facing  the  same  problems 
both  of  politics  and  material  development,  of 
commerce  and  agriculture.  And  when,  the 
feastings  over,  they  found  themselves  on  board 
the  steamer  with  their  Canadian  fellow-dele- 
gates, a  community  of  interests  was  at  once 
established,  and  lasting  friendships  were  formed. 

"  Similarly,  when  the  delegates  had  all  assem- 
bled in  England  there  arose  a  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship which  subsisted  \vitliout  a  jarring  note  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Conference  to  the  end.  Xor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  men  who  formed 
part  of  this  company  of  editors  and  writers  of 
the  overseas  Press  were  not  wholly  of  British 
race.  From  Canada  came  representatives  of  the 
French-Canadians,  from  South  Africa  some  of 
Boer  and  Dutch  extraction,  from  India  one  dele- 
gate at  least  of  Indian  blood.  The  welding  to- 
gether of  all  these  men  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  Empire  in  which  they  as  well  as  we  have  a 
share  has  been  one  of  the  most  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  Conference." 

The  practical  object  for  which  the  Press  Con- 
ference strove  most  earnestly  was  a  cheapening 
of  telegraphic  communication,  by  cable  or  wire- 
less, between  the  distant  parts  oif  the  Empire,  to 
the  end  that  there  may  be  an  ampler  publica- 
tion of  news  from  each  division  of  it  in  every 


other.  It  received  strong  assurances  of  cooper- 
ation from  the  Imperial  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  accomplish  this  end.  To  a  deputation  which 
waited  on  him,  the  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  said: 
"  Your  Conference,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
has  very  wisely  appointed  a  standing  committee 
to  deal  with  that  matter.  The  Post  Office  and 
other  Government  departments  concerned  will 
be  anxious  to  assist  and  to  keep  them.selves  in 
touch  with  this  committee  by  information  and 
intercommunication  and  in  all  other  ways  that 
may  be  practicable.  I  think  it  will  be  the  solid 
and  substantial  result  of  your  deliberations  on 
this  very  great  Imperial  necessity  that  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  electric  communication 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire  we  shall 
now  have  on  the  side  of  the  Press  a  body  for- 
mally organized  and  constantly  existing  with 
which  we  can  enter  into  necessary  communica- 
tion, and  by  mutual  discussion  and  reference, 
having  regard  to  the  various  considerations  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  we  may  acceler- 
ate the  developments  of  what  we  all  agree  to  be 
one  of  the  first  requisites  of  an  Empire  such  as 
ours  —  a  cheap,  a  certain,  a  constant,  a  con- 
venient, and  a  universally  accessible  system  of 
electric  communication." 

A.  D.  1909  (July-Aug.).— Imperial  Defence 
Conference.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  Tde 
Preparations  for  :  Military  and  Naval. 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.).  —  Congress  of  Empire 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  —  A  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  representing  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  which  was  assembled  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1909,  gave  much  of  its  discussion  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  should 
afford  preferential  treatment  to  each  other  in 
their  several  markets,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity, 
and  adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
gress "  urges  upon  the  Governments  of  the  Em- 
pire that  they  should  treat  this  matter  as  of 
present  practical  importance,  and  that  the  or- 
ganizations represented  at  this  Congress  pledge 
themselves  to  press  their  respective  Govern- 
ments to  take  such  action  at  the  next  Imperial 
Conference  as  will  give  effect  to  the  principle 
advocated  in  this  resolution."  This  was  carried 
on  individual  voting,  by  81  votes  to  31.  On 
voting  by  chambers,  the  resolution  was  passed 
with  60  for,  8  against,  and  11  neutral. 

Among  the  other  resolutions  of  the  Congress 
were  the  following:  "  That  this  Congress  urges 
upon  his  Majesty's  Government  and  upon  the 
Governments  of  the  Colonies  the  appointment 
of  an  Advisor}'  Imperial  Council  to  consider 
questions  of  Imperial  interest,  especially  those 
tending  to  promote  trade  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire." 

"  That  the  settlement  in  adequate  volume  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  British  Dominions 
is  deserving  of  the  constant  solicitude  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Governments,  who  are 
hereby  urged  to  consider  what  further  or  better 
steps  than  those  at  present  existing  should  be 
taken  to  elaborate  a  general  State-aided  scheme 
at  reduced  rates  to  encourage  emigration  of  suit- 
able settlers  under  well-considered  conditions." 

"  This  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  complete  the  Imperial  route  between 
the  Motherland,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land by  State-owned  electric  communication 
across   Canada  to  Great  Britain  and   that  the 
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postal  departments  of  the  various  Governments 
of  the  Empire  should  be  requested  to  frame  a 


combined  scheme   of 
telegraphic  rates." 


substantial  reductions  in 


BRITISH  GUIANA:  A.  D.  1904.  — Set- 
tlement of  Brazilian  boundary  dispute.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Brazil:  A.  D.  1904. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA.    See  South 

BROWNSVILLE  AFFAIR,  The.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1906  (Aug.). 

BRYAN,  William  Jennings:  Suggestion 
at  the  Peace  Congress  in  New  York.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt  against  :  A.  D. 
1907. 

Nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  See  United  States:  A.  D.  1908(April- 
Nov.). 

BROTHERHOODS  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN  and  of  Railway  Trainmen.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization:  United 
States. 

BRUSSELS:  A.  D.  1902-1907.  — Sugar 
Bounty  Conference  and  Convention,  1902, 
and  Additional  Act,  1907.     See  (in  this  vol.) 

SCGAR    BOCNTY   CONFERENCE. 

BRYCE,  James:  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. See  (in  this  vol.)  England:  A.  D.  1905- 
1906. 

BUBONIC  PLAGUE.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Public  HE.\LTn. 

BUCHANAN,  William  I.:  Delegate  to 
Second  and  Third  International  Conferences 
of  American  Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Ameiucan  Ueithlk  .-. 

Diplomatic  Service  in  Venezuela.  See  Ven- 
EZUEr.A:  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Sec- 
ond Peace  Conference.  See  War,  Tue  Re- 
volt AGAINST:   A.  I).  1907. 

Death,  Of:toher  16.  1IK)9. 

BUCHNER,  Eduard.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
NoHKi,  I'ur/Ks. 

BUCKS  STOVE  COMPANY  CASE.  See 
(in  thi.s  vol.;  Laijou  Organization:  United 
Statkh:  a    I).  190H-1909. 

BUDGET  OF  1909,  The  British.  See  (in 
thJH  vol.;   Esiii.ASD:  .\    I).   1909  r AiMUl,-I)Er.). 

BUFFALO:  A.  D.  1901.— The  Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition. — Assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Mckinley.  —  Vice-President  Roosevelt 
becomes  President  of  the  United  States.  — 
In  V'olnfri'-  VI.  of  llii-i  work,  uliifli  wcrii  lopres-s 
In  t)ii:  HpririK  of  llKJl,  an  a':''ount  wuh  j^iven  of 
the  plan  and  pnparationH  made  for  the  Pan- 
Aruf.Ticjin  ExpoHilion  at  HiilTaJo,  then  just  at 
the  p^drit  of  lj«-int'  oix-n'-'l,  011  the  iHt  of  May. 
The  followiii;,^  f|ianu;t«:iiz(itioti  of  the  K.vpo.si 
tion  by  a  vi«it./>r  is  siifUcdent  to  atlil  what  was 
Ui»n  said  of  it : 

"  They  liave  Hltiaiil  olfftri'ify  at  BwfTalo  MiIh 
Bummer.  and  fhev  eall  it  tiic  I 'an  American  Ex- 
fKrtilion.  It  tw>K  a  rfftariKl'*  of  iiW  ofiron  for 
the  Hfat^e,  and  r)ver  $10,fKH),(KX)  for  the  Hettin>?H. 
Th»r  reMiilf,  Ijfildly  Htated,  in  tlur  moHt  j^lrjriouH 
f,  '  'If  tlir-  worlrj  1ms  ever  had   the   fortune 

t'.  ^      'I'll'-  Htinrintj  of  Niai;ura  Ih  the  one 

ii(iforj/;<iiable  UiluK  about  the  affair.     The  I'»n- 
Arneriejifi  in,  however,  niueh  more  thanthlH.  ,  . 

"  It  may  be  w<ll  to  wiy  that  the  orij^lnal  >fen- 
f,T]r.  mhfmc  for  the  Kxpotiition,  that  of  Jolnlnff 
the  three  Am*rricaH  in  a  unified  attemfit  to  hIiow 
fnie  another  tlieir  fra*!'-  r»<U)iireeH,  hi-iuih  to  be  in 
r»'»ultH    far  lew*   prominent    than  wan  htiped  at 


first.  For  one  reason  or  another,  — I  have  heard 
European  influences  in  South  America  given  as 
a  chief  cause,  —  the  Latin  Americas  did  not  co- 
operate as  was  expected.  The  great  trade  idea 
upon  which  the  Pan-American  was  originally 
based  gradually  faded,  and  gave  place  to  the 
idea  of  an  electrical  beatification  —  for  which 
the  spectator  will  perhaps  be  thankful.  There 
are  exhibits,  to  be  sure,  from  most  of  the  South 
American  countries,  but  the  United  States  oc- 
cupies industrially  foreground,  background,  and 
middle  distance.  The  other  countries  fill  in  the 
odd  corners.  The  ardent  patriot  will  see  no  lack 
of  proportion  in  this  ;  and  as  there  is  a  hint  of 
Mexico  and  the  Argentine,  and  very  creditable 
exhibits  by  Chile  and  Honduras,  we  have  enough 
of  the  sister  continent  to  j  ustify  the  name.  Most 
of  the  southern  republics  are  represented  in  one 
way  or  another.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  ex- 
plain the  insuflSciency  of  Canada's  exhibit.  It 
is  upon  much  too  small  a  scale  to  do  credit  to 
her  great  resources.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
when  the  other  countries  realized  the  importance 
and  beauty  of  the  Pan-American,  they  set  about 
vigorously  to  retrieve  themselves. 

"So  the  staging  of  electricity  was  undertaken. 
There  was  BuflFalo  to  start  with,  and  Bufi'alo  is 
backed  in  the  great  race  of  American  cities  by 
the  power  of  Niagara  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Lakes.  It  is  delightfully  accessible  and  pleas- 
ing. Here  was  the  psychological  place.  It  was 
also  the  psychological  moment, —  a  period  of 
general  prosperity,  a  time  when  America  had 
set  about  her  great  task  of  making  commercial 
vassals  of  the  Old  World  countries.  The  psy- 
chological idea  came  with  electricity,  and  under 
this  happy  triad  of  influences  conspiring  for 
8ucc(;ss  the  work  was  begun. 

"The  managers  took  a  big  rectangle  of  un- 
used land  to  the  north  of  a  beautiful  park,  and 
welded  with  it  the  most  attractive  portion  of 
that  park  fcjr  tlieir  groundwork.  Then  they 
charted  an  effect.  They  put  millions  into  an 
attempt  to  please,  and  did  more,  for  tlw^y  have 
botli  plia«ed  and  startled,— an  cfTeet  peculiarly 
delightful  to  American.s." —  K.  R.White,  Axpech 
of  the  PnnAriuriraii  KxjWHition  {Atlantic 
Moiithli/,  .Iiih),  1901). 

Tlx!  Pan  .\meriran  Exposition  may  be  said  to 
have  been  paralyzed  in  the  first  week  of  its  fifth 
month  by  tin;  awful  tragedy  of  tlie  wanton  mur- 
der of  President  McKinlev,  while  it  ent(!rtain(!d 
liirn  a.H  its  guest.  Mr.  Mckinley,  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley,  hiul  arrived  in  liulfulo  on  the  4lh  of 
Hepteinber.  for  a  long  planned  visit  t(nlie  Expo- 
Bit  ion.  arirl  hiid  a<'eei)ted  the  hospitality  of  its 
I'resiilent,  Mr.  .lolm  (J.  .Mijluirn.  On  the  after- 
noon of  th(!  6tli  lie  held  a  jiiililie  reception  in  the 
Temple  of  Music,  on  tiit!  K.xi)f)sition  ground.s, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  brutal  assassin  found 
his  opiiortiirdty  for  \hr.  deed.  'I'lie  following 
graphic  narrative  of  the  trage<ly  is  from  the  jx-n 
of  .Mr.  Walter  \V<:llmari  in  tiie  Avic.ricda  lievieio 
of  Itrvir^nM : 

"  Usually  a  secret  service  agent  is  staiioiied 
by  tlie  I'resi^lent'H  Hide  when  he  receives  the 
public,  but  on  tills  occasion  Presidr-nt  Milburn 
Ht/Kxl  at  tin?  I'resldent's  left.  Hf-cretary  (!or- 
telyou  was  at  his  riifht,  and  a  little  to  tli(!  rear. 
Opp(;Hit(^!  the  J'reHidi:nt  was  Secret  Service  Olllccr 
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Ireland.  Eight  or  ten  feet  away  was  Officer 
Foster.  When  all  was  ready,  the  line  of  people 
was  permitted  to  move,  each  one  pausing  to 
shake  the  hand  of  the  President.  He  beamed 
upon  them  all  in  his  courtly  way.  When  one 
stranger  timidly  permitted  himself  to  be  pushed 
along  without  a  greeting,  the  President  called 
out,  smilingly,  'Hold  on,  there;  give  me  your 
hand.'  Mr.  5lcKinley  would  never  permit  any 
one  to  go  past  him  without  a  handshake.  He 
was  particularly  gracious  to  the  children  and  to 
timid  women.  Here,  as  we  have  often  seen  him 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  he  patted  little 
girls  or  boys  on  the  head  or  cheek  and  smiled  at 
them  in  his  sweet  way.  A  woman  and  a  little 
girl  had  just  passed,  and  were  looking  back  at 
the  President,  proud  of  the  gracious  manner  in 
which  he  had  greeted  them.  Next  came  a  tall, 
powerful  negro  —  Parker.  After  Parker,  a 
slight,  boyish  figure,  a  face  bearing  marks  of 
foreign  descent,  a  smooth,  youthful  face,  with 
nothing  sinister  to  be  detected  in  it.  No  one 
had  suspected  this  innocent-looking  boy  of  a 
murderous  purpose.  He  had  his  right  hand 
bound  up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  this  had  been 
noticed  by  both  of  the  secret-service  men  as  well 
as  by  others.  But  the  appearance  in  a  recep- 
tion line  of  men  with  wounded  and  bandaged 
hands  is  not  uncommon.  In  fact,  one  had 
already  passed  along  the  line.  Many  men  carried 
handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  for  the  day  was 
warm. 

' '  So  this  youth  approached.  He  was  met  with 
a  smile.  The  President  held  out  his  hand ;  but 
it  was  not  grasped.  Supporting  his  bandaged 
right  hand  with  his  left,  the  assassin  fired  two  bul- 
lets at  the  President.  The  first  passed  through 
the  stomach  and  lodged  in  the  back.  The  sec- 
ond, it  is  believed,  struck  a  button  on  the  Presi- 
dent's waistcoat  and  glanced  therefrom,  making 
an  abrasion  upon  the  sternum.  The  interval 
between  the  two  shots  was  so  short  as  to  be 
scarcely  measurable.  As  the  second  shot  rang 
out,  Detective  Foster  sprang  forward  and  inter- 
cepted the  hand  of  the  assassin,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  fire  a  third  bullet  into  his  victim. 
The  President  did  not  fall.  He  was  at  once  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Milburn,  by  Detective  Geary,  and 
by  Secretary  Cortelyou.  Before  turning,  he  raised 
himself  on  tiptoe  and  cast  upon  the  miserable 
wretch  before  him,  who  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  clutches  of  a  number  of  men,  a  look  which 
none  who  saw  it  can  ever  forget.  It  appeared 
to  say,  '  You  miserable,  why  should  you  shoot 
me  ?  What  have  I  done  to  you  ?  '  It  was  the 
indignation  of  a  gentleman,  of  a  great  soul,  when 
attacked  by  a  ruffian.  A  few  drops  of  blood 
spurted  out  and  fell  on  the  President's  waist- 
coat. At  once  the  wounded  man  was  led  to  a 
chair,  into  which  he  sank.  His  collar  was  re- 
moved and  his  shirt  opened  at  the  front.  Those 
about  him  fanned  him  with  their  hats.  Secre- 
tary Cortelyou  bent  over  his  chief,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  whispered,  '  Cortelyou,  be  careful.  Tell 
Mrs.  McKinley  gently.' 

"  A  struggle  ensued  immediately  between  the 
aasassin  and  those  about  him.  Detective  Foster 
not  only  intercepted  the  arm  of  the  murderer, 
and  prevented  the  firing  of  a  third  shot  from  the 
revolver  concealed  in  the  handkerchief,  but  he 
planted  a  blow  square  upon  the  assassin's  face. 
Even  after  he  fell,  Czolgosz  endeavored  to  twist 
about  and  fire  again  at  the  President.     Mr.  Fos- 


ter threw  himself  upon  the  wretch.  Parker,  the 
colored  man,  struck  him  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant that  Foster  did.  Indeed,  a  half-tlozen  men 
were  trying  to  beat  and  strike  the  murderer,  and 
they  were  so  thick  about  him  that  they  struck 
one  another  in  their  excitement.  A  private  of 
the  artiiler}'  corps  at  one  moment  had  a  bayonet- 
sword  at  the  neck  of  Czolgosz,  and  would  have 
driven  it  home  had  not  Detective  Ireland  held 
his  arm  and  begged  him  not  to  shed  blood  there 
before  the  President.  Just  then  the  President 
raised  his  eyes,  saw  what  was  going  on,  and 
with  a  slight  motion  of  his  right  hand  toward  his 
assailant,  exclaimed:  '  Let  no  one  hurt  him.'" 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  wounded  President 
was  removed  to  the  Exposition  Hospital,  and  sur- 
geons were  quickly  in  attendance.  The  medical 
director  of  the  Exposition.  Dr.  Roswell  Park, 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Surgeons, 
chanced  to  be  absent,  at  Niagara  Falls,  where 
he  was  performing  an  operation  at  the  time. 
The  necessary  operation  upon  the  President  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Herman  Mynter,  Dr.  Eugene  Wasdin,  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  service,  and  others.  The  one 
fatal  bullet  of  the  two  that  were  fired  was  found 
to  have  passed  through  both  walls  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  its  further  progress  was  not  traced. 
Dr.  Park  arrived  on  the  scene  before  the  opera- 
tion was  finished  and  took  part  in  the  subsequent 
consultations. 

From  the  hospital  Mr.  McKinley  was  removed 
to  Mr.  Milburn' s  house,  where  Mrs.  McKinley, 
being  an  invalid,  had  remained  that  day.  There 
he  received  all  possible  care  during  the  eight 
days  in  which  the  nation  hoped  against  hope 
that  he  might  be  saved  Dr.  Charles  McBurney 
was  called  from  New  York  to  join  the  attend- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons,  and  approved  all 
that  had  been  done.  For  a  week  there  seemed 
good  ground  for  believing  that  the  sound  consti- 
tution of  the  President  would  defeat  the  assas- 
sin's attempt ;  but  on  Friday  the  13th  the  signs 
underwent  a  rapid  change,  and  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  Saturday  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Vice-President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was 
then  at  a  camp  in  the  Adirondacks,  was  sum- 
moned at  once,  and  arrived  in  the  city  that  after- 
noon. At  the  house  of  Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox 
(whose  guest  he  became),  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  late  President's  cabinet  and  of 
a  few  friends  and  newpaper  correspondents,  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President,  administered 
by  Judge  Hazel,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Before  taking  the  oath  he  said:  "I  wish 
to  say  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  continue,  abso- 
lutely unbroken,  the  policies  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley for  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
honor  of  our  beloved  country." 

The  assassin,  who  called' himself  Nieman  at 
first,  was  identified  as  Leon  Czolgosz,  a  Pole, 
having  reputable  parents  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
had  come  under  anarchist  influences  and  been 
taught  to  believe  that  all  heads  of  government 
were  enemies  of  the  people  and  ought  to  be 
slain.  There  was  no  other  motive  discoverable 
for  his  crime.  He  was  arraigned  in  the  County 
Court,  before  Justice  Emory,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, three  days  after  his  victim's  death,  and, 
having  no  counsel,  two  former  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Loran  L.  Lewis  and 
Robert  C.  Titus,  consented  to  be  assigned   for 
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his  defence.  On  the  23d  he  was  tried  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Justice  Truman  C.  White  presid- 
ing, the  only  defence  possible  being  that  on  the 
question  of  sanity,  and  his  guilt  was  pronounced 
by  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  On  the  26th  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  in  the  State  Prison 
at  Auburn,  within  the  week  beginning  October 
28. 

See,  also,  under  United  States:  A.  D.  1901 
(Sept.). 

BU  HAMARA,  the  Mahdi.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D.  1903-1904,  and  1909. 

BULGARIA.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States. 

BULOW,  Bernhard,  Count  von:  Chancel- 
lor of  the  German  Empire:  Action  on  the 
Morocco  question.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe: 
A.  D.  190.5-1906. 

On  German  Navy-building.  See  War,  The 
Preparations  for:  Naval. 

Defeat  in  the  Reichstag  on  attempted  finan- 
cial reform.  —  His  resignation.  See  Germany  : 
A.  D.  1908-1009. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
PUBLICS, International.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
A.MKKrcAN  Hkpublics. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RE- 
SEARCH. See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal  Gov- 
er.\.me.nt:  New  York  City. 

BURGER,  Schalk  W.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
South  Africa  ;  A.  I).  1901-1902. 


BURLEY    TOBACCO   SOCIETY.     See 

(in  this  vol.)  Kentucky:  A.  U.  1905-1909. 

BURNS,  John:  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  1905-1906,  1905-1909,  and  1909. 

BURNS,  William  J.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Mu- 
nicipal Government  :  San  Francisco. 

BURTON,  Joseph  R.:  United  States  Sen- 
ator. —  Convicted  of  having  received  §2500  from 
a  fraudulent  concern,  which  had  been  debarred 
from  using  the  United  States  mails,  in  return 
for  his  efforts  to  have  embargo  removed  ;  sen- 
tenced to  a  fine  of  $2500  and  nine  months  im- 
prisonment, May,  1909. 

BUTLER,  Charles  Henry:  Technical 
delegate  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt  against  : 
A.  D.  19C7. 

BUTLER,  Edvyard:  Political  "  Boss  "  of 
St.  Louis,  as  seen  in  the  confessions  of 
Charles  F.  Kelly.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal 
Government. 

BUTLER,  Nicholas  Murray:  President 
of  Columbia  University.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Education:  United  States  :  A.  D.  1901-1909. 

Arrangement  of  professorial  interchanges 
with  German  universities.     See  Education  : 

iNTERN.VnONAL   INTERCHANGES. 

BUXTON,  Sidney  C:  Postmaster-General 
(British).  See  (in  this  vol.)  England:  A.  U. 
190.5-1906. 


C. 


C  ACE  RES,  Ramon.  See  (in  this  vol.)  San 
DoMi.v(;o  :  \.  I).  19(M-1907. 

CADETS,  Russian.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Ru.-sia:  a.  I>.  190.5-1907. 

CAJAL,  Ramon  y.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nobel 
Prizeh. 

CALABRIA:  Destructive   earthquake    in 

1905.       S*;f;  (in  thiH  vol.)  EARTIiqUAKEM. 

CALAMITIES,      Recent     extraordinary. 

See   KAHTK'iiAKK.s,    Fa.minks,    Firk,    K;.ooijh, 

Voi.CA.MC   KRr  I'TIKN.H. 

CALIFORNIA:  A.  D.  1 900-1 909. — 
Growth.  —  Industries.  —  Products.  Rail- 
way facilities,  etc.  —  "  Williin  the  pu.st  ditcado 
numerous  <;v<ntH  have  U-adcd  to  direct  tlic  atten- 
tion of  the  L'fiit/id  .SUiles  and  of  the  world  to  the 
imp'jrfanw;  of  Ihr;  I'jicide  occnn  and  the  lands 
lK<rd<'ririi^  ii[)on  it.,  an  i.iie  fiejfl  of  ^cr*  at  activities 
in  the  near  future-.  TIk;  Spanish  American  war, 
and  particularly  the  voyage  of  lh<;  batflcsliip 
<>regon  arountf  South  America  liastcnr-rl  the 
movement  for  an  int<;r  fx;<;anle  canal.  The  de- 
velopment of  tiie  Ala.skan  i,'"ld  fields  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  shipping  and  tnyle  in  staple  siip- 

()lie«  in   I'acifle  cDtml  r:ities      The  war  between 
iussia   and    .lapan  revealr-d    tjie    maritime    on 
terpris^;  an<l  establlglie-d  the   naval   prestige  of 
Japan. 

"Hinf:e  the  earliest  days  of  y\[fi<rican  occupa- 
tion California  has  been  sUwiily  tilling  up  witli 
people.  Thew;  later  movements  in  I'imIiW:  citunl 
liiiit/<ry,  f/»getlier  with  the  st.<a'ly  development 
of  ritti.iiral  rewMirees,  have  grratly  acceierat.<'d 
the  in    [K)[)ulatlon,  estiec{ally  In  cities 

aM  ii  IS  of  industrial  aiifi  r'omrn'Tcial  ac 

tlvit^.      The  census  of  1!K)0  sliovved  a  t.<)tal  pop 
ulalifrfi  of  1,48.5,0.5^.     At  the  bej^lnnlng  i.f  lUOO 
the  riumlKT  \n  estimated  by  the  State  iJoarrl  of 


Trade  at  2,564,363.  The  growth  of  cities  in  the 
same  period  is  shown  by  the  following  instances, 
—  the  first  figure  being  the  population  by  the 
census  of  1900,  the  second  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  estimate  for  1909. 

1900.  1909. 

Alameda 16,464  25,000 

Berkeley 13,214  40,000 

Fresno 12,470  32,000 

Los  Angeles 102,479  305,000 

Oakland 66,960  200,000 

Sacramento 29,282  .55,000 

San  Kranci.sco    .....  342,782  500,000 

San  Jo.se 21,. 500  45,000 

Stockton 17,.506  25,000 

"Two  features  characterize  the  recent  devel- 
opment of  California  ai^ricuJIuic,  —  the  increased 
value  of  the  product.s,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
crops.  Originally  wheat  was  the  staple  crop, 
but  now  sugar  beets,  lions,  beans,  alfalfa,  and 
garden  somIh  must  be  a<!(led  to  tlie  common  ce- 
reals to  make  the  list  of  staples.  In  190H  the 
wheat  crop  was  valued  at  $18,891,961,  and  the 
barlry  at  §26.K4I  ,3!»4. 

"Orchards  and  vineyards  furnish  one  of  liie 
liest  recf)rds  of  advancing  wealth.  Sliipm<nt8 
out  of  the  state  by  rail  ami  by  sea  arc  given  by 
the  StaU;  Hrmrd  of  Trade  as  follows: 

IHOH.  lUOH. 

TollM.  TlHIH. 

Green  Deciduous  Fruits  .     .  69.732  161,224 

Citrus  J'Vuits 1H().«58  399,094 

Dried  Fruits             ....  76,662  133.H46 

Itaisins      ,                      ...  47,796  20,601 

Nuts 5,81.5  10,887 

Canned  Fniitd 52,219  85,18r> 
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' '  About  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  citrus  fruits 
go  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  (south  of 
Tehachapi  mountains)  and  substantially  all  the 
fresh  deciduous  fruits  go  from  the  northern  and 
central  portions,  Sacramento  being  one  of  the 
largest  shipping  points.  Nearly  all  the  dried 
fruits,  raisins,  canned  fruits,  wine  and  brandy, 
go  from  the  northern  and  central  portions.  Most 
of  the  walnuts  are  grown  in  the  south,  and  most 
of  the  almonds  in  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  the  state.  Olives  are  grown  in  about  equal 
quantities,  north  and  south.  General  farming, 
including  stock  raising,  is  much  more  widely 
pursued  north  of  Tehachapi  than  south,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  mining  industry.  The  prin- 
cipal forests  of  the  state  are  in  the  Sierra  region 
and  in  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  north  of  So- 
noma county. 

"  Formerly  wool  was  an  important  product  of 
California.  The  industry  reached  its  maximum 
about  thirty  years  ago,  —  the  wool  clip  of  1876 
amounting  to  56,550,973  pounds.  Since  that 
date  the  wool  product  steadily  declined  till  1906, 
when  the  total  amount  was  24,000,000  pounds. 
Since  1906  the  decline  has  been  swift,  as  shown 
by  the  total  of  15,000,000  pounds  for  1908. 

"In  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  the 
record  of  California  is  very  steady  in  recent 
years,  —  the  gold  output  for  1900  being  valued 
at  $15,863,355,  and  for  1907  at  $16,727,928.  On 
the  other  hand  the  oil  industry  shows  a  marvel- 
ous advance.  The  output  of  petroleum  from 
California  oil  wells  was  4,000,000  barrels  in  1900, 
and  48,300,758  barrels  in  1908.  Since  1900  the 
oil  product  of  California  has  amounted  to  over 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
the  United  States.  California  petroleum  now 
exceeds  in  value  the  output  of  her  gold  mines. 

"For  a  long  time  the  high  cost  of  fuel  retarded 
the  growth  of  manufactures  in  California.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  production  of  fuel  oil  and 
the  introduction  of  electrical  power  developed 
from  the  water  power  in  the  streams  of  the  Sierras 
have  given  a  great  impetus  to  manufacturing 
industries.  The  use  of  electricity  is  certain  to 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  near  future  and  for 
this  reason  the  people  of  California  are  tremen- 
ously  interested  in  the  policy  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  preservation  of  the  mountain 
streams  and  in  the  disposition  of  water-power 
sites.  The  value  of  the  products  of  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  in  the  state  for  1908  is  estimated 
at  about  $500,000,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  $175,- 
000,000  is  credited  to  San  Francisco,  $62,000,000 
to  Los  Angeles,  $52,000,000,  to  Oakland,  with 
Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Stockton  and  Fresno  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  of  naming. 

"  California  is  a  state  of  magnificent  dimen- 
sions and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  size  of 
the  state  to  find  that  in  1907,  with  but  two  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
she  had  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  mile- 
age of  the  country.  New  construction  was  al- 
most entirely  suspended  in  1908,  but  has  been 
resumed  in  1909.  The  most  important  new  road 
is  the  Western  Pacific  which  enters  the  state  by 
the  Beckwith  Pass  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  the 
Central  Pacific  route,  from  Sacramento  to  Ogden, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  crossing  the  Sierras  at 
2000  feet  less  elevation.  It  reaches  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  by  the  canyon  of  the  Feather  River 
and  opens  up  a  large  area  of  rich  country  to 
railway  communication.     It  will  be  completed 


through  to  San  Francisco  in  1910,  and  will  be  the 
fifth  irans-continental  line  terminating  on  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

"Another  great  work  of  railway  construction 
in  progress  in  1909  is  the  rebuilding  upon  an  im- 
proved grade  of  the  Central  Pacific  road  through 
the  Sierras.  The  extreme  elevation  of  the  pre- 
sent road  at  the  summit  of  the  range  (7000  feet) 
is  to  be  diminished  by  a  lengthy  tunnel.  Other 
work  of  construction  soon  to  be  brought  to  com- 
pletion is  the  extension  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific,  a  coast  road  north  from  San  Francisco 
Bay  to  Eureka  on  Humboldt  Bay,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Ocean  Shore  Railway  south  along  the 
coast  to  Santa  Cruz. 

"  The  records  of  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion show  in  1909  a  total  mileage  in  the  state  of 
6744.54  miles. 

"The  lines  operated  by  the  principal  com- 
panies measure  up  as  follows: 

MILES. 

Southern  Pacific  System 3,582 

Santa  Fe  System 978 

Northwestern  Pacific 404 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake      .  341 

Western  Pacific 237 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 79 

"Suburban  electric  railways  have  reached  a 
high  stage  of  development  and  utility  in  South- 
ern California,  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  con- 
necting numerous  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  increase  of  electric  power  by  the 
further  utilization  of  the  water  power  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  streams  will  certainly  bring  about 
in  the  near  future  a  great  extension  of  electri- 
cal transportation  for  freighting  as  well  as  in 
passenger  traffic."  —  Frederick  H.  Clark,  Head 
of  History  Dept.,  Loicell  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A.  D.  1900-1909.  —  Constitutional  changes. 

—  "  Amendments  to  the  state  constitution  origi- 
nate with  the  legislature,  and  are  placed  before 
the  voters  of  the  state  at  the  biennial  state  elec- 
tions. Dissatisfaction  with  parts  of  the  state 
constitution  is  manifested  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  proposed  amendments.  So  long  as  pro- 
perty interests  are  not  antagonized,  the  voters 
show  a  willingness  to  make  changes  by  ratifying 
a  large  majority  of  the  amendments  proposed. 
Among  the  important  subjects  upon  which 
amendments  have  been  adopted  within  the  past 
ten  5"ears  are  the  following  :  authorization  of 
legislation  for  the  control  of  primary  elections ; 
providing  for  the  use  of  voting  machines;  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  state  highways  ;. 
increasing  the  salaries  of  judges  and  of  state 
executive  officers  ;  changing  the  pay  of  members 
of  the  legislature  from  $8.00  per  diem  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  60  days  to  the  sum  of  $1000 
for  the  regular  session ;  authorizing  the  legisla- 
ture to  provide  a  state  tax  for  the  support  of 
high  schools;  permitting  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion of  various  forms  of  property,  such  as  build- 
ings used  exclusively  for  religious  purposes  and 
the  endowments  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  the  California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts,  and  the  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College, 

—  also  personal  property  at  the  will  of  the  owner 
to  the  amount  of  $100 ;  "eight  hours  made  a  legal 
day's  work  on  all  public  work  throughout  the 
state ;  authorization  for  the  depositing  of  public 
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funds  in  banks.  An  important  change  in  the 
state  judiciary  was  made  in  1904  by  the  creation 
of  district  courts  of  appeal  for  the  relief  of  the 
congested  condition  of  the  business  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  Thestateivas  divided  into  three 
judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  was  estab- 
lished a  court  of  appeal  consisting  of  three  judges 
elected  from  within  the  district  for  a  term  of 
twelve  years. 

"A  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  revenue 
system  of  the  state  was  placed  before  the  voters 
in  1908,  but  failed  of  adoption.  The  proposed 
amendment  was  the  outcome  of  a  movement  that 
began  in  1905  with  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  on  taxation.  This  commission  em- 
ployed expert  assistance  and  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  of  public  revenues.  Its 
work  was  placed  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legi-slature  from  which  came  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Its  central  object  was  to  discover  new 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  state  treasury,  leaving 
the  direct  property  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 


local  government  alone."  —  Frederick  H.  Clark, 
Head  of  History  Dep't.,  Lowell  High  School,  San 
Francisco. 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  Anti-Japanese  agita- 
tion. See  (in  this  vol. )  Race  Problems  :  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1906.  — The  earthquake  of  April  18. — 
Destruction  at  San  Francisco  by  fire  follow- 
ing the  shock.  —  Cause  of  the  occurrence. 
See  Sax  Francisco  :  A.  D.  1906. 

CALIPHATE,  The  Mohammedan :  The 
Turkish  Sultan's  title  disputed.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1903-1905. 

CAMPBELL,  H.  W.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Sci- 
ence AND  In'VENTION  :   AGRICULTURE. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN,  Sir  Hen- 
ry :  Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Sec  (in  this  vol.)  England:  A.  D.  1905- 
1906. 

Address  at  Colonial  Conference.  See  Brit- 
ish Empire  :  A.  D.  1907. 

Death,  April  22,  1908. 
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A.  D.  1896-1909.  —  The  interchange  of  peo- 
ple betv^een  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
—  The  "  American  Invasion."  —  Rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Northw^est.  —  Immi- 
gration in  the  last  decade.  —  "Nature  is 
healing  tho  schism  of  the  race  by  her  own  slow 
but  efficacious  methods.  Hundreds  of  families 
of  the  Unitetl  Empire  stock  have  gone  back  to 
the  Unitf^l  States,  in  some  in.stances  to  the  very 
place  of  their  origin.  Upwards  of  a  million 
native  Canadians  are  now  living  in  the  States. 
the  great  majority  as  naturalisefl  Americans  ; 
whilst  American  farmers,  attracted  by  chrap 
land  and  gfxxl  laws,  are  ent<  rini;  the  Canadian 
North  West  at  the  rate  of  .VJ,(XX)  a  year.  The 
exwlus,  as  migration  a^;ro8.s  the  line  is  called,  is 
a  heavy  drain  on  Canaria;  like  an  ancient  con- 
queror, it  sweffps  away  tlie  flower  of  both  .sexes, 
leavingthei'  osnrvivf.     Durin;^  the  last 

30  years  we  i  ut  $10,OW,0(K)  r,n  immiirra 

tion  work  in  Kun^pc,  yet  our  i)opulation  has  not 
held  its  natural  iruT'-nse,  ha.s  not,  that  is,  grown 
M  fast  as  the  population  of  an  old  and  over 
crowded  w^untry  like  England.  The  Canadian 
)a/J  thinks  no  more  of  tmnsferring  himself  to 
Buffalo  or  Cliicago  than  a  Scotch  youth  of  going 
u[)  t')  I»ndon,  [x-rhaps  not  so  much.  On  the 
otli'-r  hand,  Am<rifan  totirists.  'drummers,'  lec- 
t  irern.  HportHmen  and  inve»tf>rH  fome  anrl  go  In 
f  iri  ida  prerlw;ly  as  if  this  were  a  Ktat/-  of  the 
Union.  When  we  prfxliice  a  champion  athlete, 
a  clever  joumaliMt  orehnjuent  divine,  they  annex 
him  anff  wlvertiv;  him  next  day  iv*  u  Yankee. 
.Marryiiii'  anri  (rivint'  in  marriage  Ih  going  on 
witlr  .rd   for  the  rjo' trines  of 

the  I,  ,  Hfiid  to  he  2<K»  cllf.j^o 

1>rofe^^<»rH  of  Canadian  l)iitli  in  fh»;  l'nit<-rl  Stated, 
am  a/:qiiaint/d  with  w*me  of  them,  and  in  their 
opinion,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  Canada  can 
},'   >    ''■■<•  hefvlf  bv  becoming  politically  Imle 
I  and  eould  fient  wrvr-  Knglatid  by  Join 

■I  I'filon.  w))»-re  lir-r  [)rewneean'l 
he  Arit.'lo[)liohlalateiitora<:tive 


in  other 
"The 


of  the  ranafllan  AmerieanM.  to 


«fty  nothing  of  that  of  the  Americann  proper,  !• 


visible  on  every  side  in  English  Canada ;  they 
are  constantly  visiting  the  old  home,  in  many 
cases  paying  the  interest  of  the  mortgage  on  it. 
The  French  Canadians  in  New  England  have 
taught  those  in  Quebec  that  the  priest  has  no 
business  to  interfere  unduly  in  elections,  or  to 
make  war  on  Liberalism ;  that  the  Press  ought 
to  be  free,  and  the  State,  not  the  Church,  supreme 
within  the  sphere  she  defines  as  her  own.  Every 
day  the  French  Canadian  papers  publish  columns 
of  correspondence  from  the  French  settlements 
in  the  factory  towns  across  the  line,  but  of 
British  affairs  editors  and  readers  know  little, 
and,  apparently,  care  less.  I  mention  this  not  to 
sneer  at  the  French  Canadian  Press,  but  to  show 
those  Englishmen  who  urge  us  to  cultivate  the 
Imperialist  spirit  how  dillirult  it  would  be  for 
Mrs.  Partinirton  to  keep  out  tin-  Atlantic. 

"  In  English  Canada,  fnir  news()ap(Ts  supply 
us  with  Uritish  news  filtered  throuu^li  .Xrnerifaii 
channels;  wer<'!id  Americ.in  hooks,  are  interested 
in  American  politics,  frequent  their  watering 
places  and  ra(;e  tracks,  imitate  their  tariffs,  play 
baseball  and  poker,  live  nnfiir  local  institutions 
fashirjned  jifter  theirs,  think  like  them,  speak  like 
them,  eat  like  them,  dress  like  them  ;  wiien  we 
visit  Englaml.  we  find  ourselves  taken  for  them 
and  treated  well  in  cf)nse(|uenee,  l)elt<'r  than  if 
we  confessed  ourselves  Colonials."  —  E.  Farrcr. 
Cnnatla  and  thr  nnn  Imperialiitm  {Contemporary 
lievieir,  Dec,  190:{). 

"  Home  ton  years  since  there  began  to  trickle 
Into  tlie  vast  wastes  of  the  West  the  tiny  rivulet 
of  irnn)igr»liofi  which  has  now  Iwcome  a  great 
Htream.  .Many  influrTires  have  gone  tf)ward  widen- 
ing this  cum  lit  of  immigration,  liut  tlit;  initial 
impiiltw'  which  set  it  in  nir>tion  rfinie  from  the 
courage  of  one  man.  In  1h9((  Clifford  Sifton,  a 
young  man,  thirty  rtve  years  of  age,  who  had  al- 
Tvw\w  i)liiye(|  a  ronsidenible  rolr  Iti  the  pf)Htics 
of  Manitoba,  became  Minister  f»f  the  Interior  in 
the  Dominion  (Jovernrnerit.  He  was  e(|uipi)ed 
with  a  jreriJiiM  for  or;^'ani/,ntion,  (in  almost  iiii- 
equiiled  cupaeify  for  [lersiHterit  hard  work,  and, 
above  all.  a  railli  in  the  West  which  knew  neithr-r 
wavering  nor  qiioHtioning.    He   threw  himself 
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with  immense  energy  into  the  task  of  advertis- 
ing the  Canadian  West  to  the  world  and  induc- 
ing immigration.  His  conception  of  tlie  problem 
and  its  solution  was  Napoleonic  ;  for  he  saw 
what  others  could  not  see  and  even  scouted  as 
absurd,  that  the  people  who  could  be  induced 
most  eiisily  to  lead  the  procession  into  the  vacant 
prairies  lived  in  the  adjoining  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  Anew  generation  had  grown  up  in 
these  States  on  the  farms  secured  as  free  grants 
by  their  fathers  in  the  '70's,  and  he  saw  that 
when  they  looked  for  lands  for  themselves  there 
would  be  none  available  at  all  comparable  witli 
those  of  Western  Canada.  Tlierefore,  he  argued, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  opportunities  and 
possibilities  of  the  new  land  to  the  north  would 
be  to  insure  snch  a  migration  as  he  desired,  and 
if  the  stream  once  began  flowing  it  would  widen 
by  its  own  velocity.  This  was  the  great  idea 
which,  given  effect  to  by  an  organization  called 
into  being  by  first-class  executive  talent,operating 
with  limitless  resources,  broke  forever  the  great 
silence  of  the  prairies  and  made  them  the  Mecca 
of  the  world's  landless  folk. 

"There  had  been  for  years  Canadian  immigra- 
tion agencies  at  various  places  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  had  been  administered  in  a  spirit 
of  perfunctory  hopelessness.  These  offices  were 
reorganized ;  new  ones  opened ;  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  were  expended  in  advertising  and  in  the 
distribution  of  printed  literature  ;  enterprising 
drummers  were  sent  abroad  throughout  the  West- 
ern States  to  preach  up  the  opportunities  of  West- 
ern Canada ;  representative  farmers  were  induced 
to  take  trips  through  the  Canadian  West,  all  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  government,  —  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  trained  business  talent  could  suggest 
was  done. 

' '  The  result  ?  In  the  first  year  of  the  new  order 
of  things  2413  Americans  came  to  Canada,  and 
thereafter  the  number  mounted  yearly.  By  1899 
the  figures  had  reached  11,945;  1901,  17,987; 
1902,  26,388;  1903,  49,473;  1904,45,171;  1905, 
43,652;  1906,  57,919.  During  the  ten  years  end 
ing  June  30,  1906,  no  less  than  272,609  persons 
left  the  United  States  to  become  residents  of 
Western  Canada.  The.se  people  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  government  home- 
stead records  for  1906  show  applications  from 
persons  coming  from  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  North  Dakota  led  in  the 
applications,  with  Minnesota  a  close  second ;  then 
came  Iowa,  Michigan,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
Dlinois,  tapering  to  two  from  Alabama  and  one 
from  Georgia.   .  .  . 

"  It  has  given  Canada  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  settlers  with  the  highest  average  of  effi- 
ciency. They,  almost  without  exception,  have 
sufficient  capital  to  make  a  good  start,  a  most 
important  consideration  in  a  new  country  where 
money  is  scarce  and  dear.  Akin  to  the  Canadians 
in  race,  language,  political  and  social  customs, 
they  become  a  part  of  the  community  just  as 
naturally  as  one  stream  flows  into  another  at  the 
same  level.  These  settlers  have  also  brought  with 
them  fifty  years'  experience-in  prairie  farming, 
and  by  their  example  have  enormously  affected 
agricultural  methods.  .  .  . 

"  More  important,  however,  was  the  advertise- 
ment which  the  '  American  invasion'  gave  West- 
ern Canada.  It  was  precisely  what  the  country 
needed  —  indeed  there  could  have  been  no  sub- 


stitute for  it  in  effectiveness.  The  Eastern  Cana- 
dian was  rather  out  of  conceit  with  his  own  West ; 
and  if  a  migratory  instinct  drove  him  onward  he 
went  to  the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain  West- 
ern Canada  could  get  no  hearing  at  all,  — her 
emigrants  went  to  Australia,  the  United  States, 
New  Zealand,  or  even  to  alien  lands  in  preference 
to  Canada.  It  is  doubtful  whether  amy  possible 
exertions  by  the  Government  could  have  turned 
the  attention  of  these  people  to  Canada  had  not 
the  influx  of  Americans  to  the  prairies,  loudly 
announced  by  all  controllable  agencies  of  public- 
ity, challenged  their  attention  and  pricked  their 
national  pride.  Once  the  fact  was  driven  into 
their  consciousness  they  began  to  hold  that  if 
Western  Canada  was  good  enough  for  '  Yankees ' 
it  was  good  enough  for  them.  British  newspapers 
in  particular  showed  a  belated  but  very  real  in- 
terest. 

"  The  result  has  been  a  heavily  increasing  im- 
migration from  the  British  Isles,  until  it  now  ex- 
ceeds by  many  thousands  every  year  the  arrivals 
from  the  United  States.  For  the  ten-year  period 
specified  above  there  were  311,747  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain,  compared  with  272,609  from 
the  United  States;  with  248,250  from  '  other  coun- 
tries,' chiefly  continental  Europe.  The  Scandina- 
vian, Teutonic,  and  Slavic  peoples  are  all  strongly 
represented  in  Western  Canada.  The  most  nu- 
merous non-British  people  are  the  Ruthenians, 
or  little  Russians.  In  addition  there  is  a  large 
yearly  influx  of  Canadian  settlers  from  the  older 
provinces,  of  whom  there  is  no  record  excepting 
in  the  homestead  applications.  These  figures 
showed  that  out  of  41,869  applications  for  home- 
steads last  year  27  per  cent,  were  Canadians,  29 
per  cent.  Americans,  20  per  cent,  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  while  the  remaining  24  per  cent,  com- 
prised persons  of  eighteen  different  nationalities. 
These  statistics  show  that  Western  Canada  is 
overwhelmingly  English-speaking." — John  W. 
Dafoe,  Western  Canada :  Its  Resources  and  Pos- 
sibilities {American  Review  of  /Reviews,  June, 
1907). 

Writing  from  Toronto,  June  24,1909,  the  regu- 
lar Correspondent  of  the  London  Times  took  the 
subject  of  Canadian  immigration,  especially  that 
from  the  United  States,  for  extended  treatment. 
Part  of  his  remarks  were  as  follows: 

"  So  long  as  the  American  States  had  free,  fer- 
tile lands,  it  was  natural  that  population  should 
flow  into  the  Republic.  America,  in  the  mind  of 
Europe,  was  the  land  of  promise  and  the  home 
of  freedom,  and  the  United  States  was  America. 
Canada  was  but  a  fringe  of  inhospitable  British 
territory,  where  the  spring  came  late  and  sum- 
mer was  brief,  and  winter  was  long  and  stern. 
The  first  great  impulse  to  settlement  came  with 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
but  an  even  more  material  factor  in  Canadian 
development  was  the  comparative  exhaustion  of 
the  free  land  of  the  Western  States  and  the  in- 
creasing reputation  of  the  Canadian  West  as  a 
wheat-growing  country.  If  the  20th  century  be- 
longs to  Canada,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  said, 
it  is  primarily  because  the  American  Republic 
has  become  a  far  less  formidable  competitor  for 
British  and  European  immigration,  and  because 
thousands  of  American  farmers  have  discovered 
that  they  can  sell  their  improved  farms  at  good 
prices  and  secure  lands  of  equal  value  in  Canada 
for  themselves  and  their  sons  with  a  very  small 
investment  of  capital. 
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' '  The  total  immigration  since  1901  is  estimated 
at  1,200,000.  In  that  year  it  was  49,149.  It  rose 
in  1902  to  67,379.  Thence  there  was  a  steady  in- 
crease until  1907,  when  the  figures  wgre  262,469. 
In  1908  the  total  immigration  was  between  140, 
000  and  142,000,  and  for  this  year  the  estimate 
is  200,000.  British  immigrants  began  to  come 
in  considerable  volume  in  1901,  when  there  were 
17,259  arrivals.  The  best  year  was  1907,  when  the 
number  reported  was  120,182,  as  compared  with 
83,975  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  58,312 
from  the  United  States.  The  decline  in  1908  was 
chiefly  in  British  and  European  immigration. 
Between  50,000  and  55,000  came  from  across  the 
border,  which  was  a  greater  number  than  came 
from  either  Britain  or  Europe.  This  year  it  is 
estimated  that  70,000  Americans  will  come  into 
the  country.  They  will  take  up  between  20,000 
and  25,000  homesteads,  and  as  it  is  considered 
that  they  bnng  property  to  the  average  value 
of  $1,000  each  this  would  give  a  total  new  cap- 
ital of  870,000,000.  In  1907,  the  year  in  which 
we  had  our  greatest  volume  of  immigration, 
there  were  178,500  British  and  Americans  as  com- 
pared with  84,000  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
For  the  last  year  there  were  100,000  British  and 
Americans  and  not  a  third  as  many  from  Eu- 
rope. 

"  It  is  apparent  that,  even  with  the  best  busi- 
ness management  the  Empire  can  apply  to  the 
direction  of  its  population,  the  American  immi- 
gration to  Canada  will  continue  to  exceed  that 
from  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  most  careful  and 
sobermindod  of  our  public  men  with  whom  I 
talkfd  a  few  days  ago.  a  man  who  knows  the 
West  and  for  years  has  had  intimate  official  know- 
ledge of  the  movements  of  population  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  believes  that  in  the  next  ten 
or  twelve  yf^rs  five  millions  of  Americans  will 
come  into  Canada.  Upon  this  I  pronounce  no 
opinion,  save  to  agree  that  tbe  overflow  from  the 
United  States  is  lK)und  to  increase  in  volume. 
Naturally  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  regard 
'the  American  invasion'  with  uneasineH.s,  and 
fear  the  ultimate  effect  upon  our  institutions  and 
upon  the  relation  of  Canada  to  the  Empire.  In 
this  connexion  I  can  only  aay  that  for  some 
years  I  have  l>e<n  at  pains  t')  onsult  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  West  who  should  know  the  mind 
of  theHt  Am' rican  .v.-ttlf-rs  and  their  gemral  dis- 
position towards  the  w>cial  and  political  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  found 
a  single  Western  ('aniulian  to  express  apprehen- 
sion. They  all  airree  that,  while  the  Americans 
have  a  natural  afTection  for  '(M  <ilory  '  and  us 
yet  may  confutw;  the  Fourth  with  the  First  of 
July,  they  pay  rr-a^ly  allegiance  to  the  flag  umler 
whi'  li  they  have  come  U*  live,  and  very  generally 
a;.'ree  that  the  impartial  and  intlexihhr  adminis- 
tration of  JuHtiw;  in  Cana/la  is  in  itw-lf  HulJIcient 
reav»n  for  the  permanence  of  the  British  alle- 
giance and  an  honcHt.  loyalty  to  (Canadian  institu- 
tions. What  may  Ik;  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the 
future,  when  many  of  tliene  AniericanH  sit  in  the 
I.  fid  in  the  Federal  I'arliarnent,  and 

h' '  ifiil  In  moulding  juiMic  |)olicy,  we 

cannot  linow,  but  at  leant  it  is  seldom  that  the 
leeds  of  revolution  thrive  amongst  a  pronperouii 
agricultural  population 

"  But  It  Is  to  one  [(articular  phaw  of  the  move- 
ment fif  ftoiiuiation  that  I  fletlr*-  clijelly  fj,  (all 
a"  'Jhe  nd/ratlon  to  the  Went  has  had  a 

ij.  ■  Hi-jX  on  the  older  ('ana<lian  provinces 


Many  farms  in  the  long  settled  districts  have  been 
almost  deserted.  The  old  remain ;  the  young  have 
gone.  The  only  compensation  is  that  the  sons 
prosper  in  the  West." 

According  to  a  despatch  from  Ottawa  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  "the  annual  Immigration  Report 
states  that  the  total  arrivals  in  Canada  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  were  146,908.  For  the  first  time 
in  Canadian  history  immigrants  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  those  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
the  figures  are  respectively  59,832  and  52,901. 
The  total  immigration  during  the  13  years  which 
the  present  Government  has  been  in  ofiice  was 
1,366,658.  American  immigrants  in  that  period 
have  brought  to  Canada  £12,000,000  in  cash  and 
effects.  Immigration  from  France  and  Belgium 
declined  last  year  and  Japanese  immigration  fell 
off  by  7,106.  Only  six  Hindus  entered  Canada, 
compared  with  2,623  in  the  previous  year ;  3,803 
immigrants  were  rejected  at  ocean  ports, of  whom 
1,748  were  deported.  The  total  deportations 
since  1902,  when  the  system  was  first  inaugurated, 
were  3,149,  of  whom  2,607  were  English." 

Two  months  later  it  was  reported  from  Ottawa 
that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1909  "home- 
stead entries  were  made  by  27,296  bona  fide  set- 
tlers, representing  free  grants  of  Dominion  lands 
of  4,367,360  acres.  This  is  an  increase  of  939  en- 
tries and  of  150,200  acres  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1908.  In  September  the 
total  number  of  homestead  entries  was  2,902  ;  of 
these  926  were  American, 325  English,  109  Scotch, 
54  Iri.sh,  336  Canadians  from  Ontario,  and  83 
Canadians  from  Quebec." 

Previous!}',  in  August,  it  had  been  stated  that 
"German  capitalists  have  interested  Toronto 
men  in  a  big  plan  to  colonize  the  lands  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  on  a  time-payment  system. 
The  scheme  includes  advances  to  settlers  for  the 
purcha.se  of  implements  and  for  help  in  house 
building.  The  expectation  is  that  20,000  Ger- 
mans will  avail  tlicmselves  of  the  scIkmuc." 

A.  D.  1898-1903.  —  German  retaliation  for 
the  tariff  discrimination  in  favor  of  British 
goods.     See  (in  this  vol. )  Taiiikkk. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  The  Census  of  the  Do- 
minion. —  New  apportionment  of  parliament- 
ary representation.  Tlic  census  of  tln'  Do- 
minion, tjiken  in  1901,  showed  a  total  population 
of  5, 370. 000,  of  wliicji  Ontario  contained  2,182,- 
947;  (iuehec,  1.64s,H!»H;  Nova  Scotia,  459,574 ; 
New  Bnuiswick.  331.120;  .Manitoba,  254,947; 
British  ('oluml)ia,  177,272;  I'rince  Edward  Is- 
land, 103,259;  The  Northwest  Territories,  Yukon 
included.  211, ((49. 

The  ni'W  distribution  of  parliamentary  repie 
sen  tat  ion.  deterniineil  this  year,  jja  ve  t  he  I  louse;  of 
Commons  a  total  iiiembershipof  2U,  apportioned 
as  follows:  Quebec  65  (as  L'uaranteed  by  the 
Confecleration  Act);  Ontario H6  ;  Nova  Scotia  18  ; 
New  Brunswick  13;  .Manitoba  10 ;  British  C!o- 
lumbia  7  ;  .Northwest  Territories  10;  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  4  ;  the  Yukon  1.  The  basis  was 
one-  representJitive  for  each  2500  people.  On 
lario  lost  6  seats,  .Nova  Scotia  2,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  I'rince  Ivhvard  lslan<l  1  each  ;  all  the 
other  provinces  gained,  British  (^)lund)ia  to  the 
extent  of  7  s<-atH.  the  Northwest  Territories  4, 
and  .Manit<iba  3 

A.  D.  1903.  Colonial  Conference  at  Lon- 
don.    See  (in  this  vol  )  IJiiniHM  Kmi-ikk. 

A.  D.  1903.  Discovery  of  the  cobalt  sil- 
ver mines  in  Ontario. — On    bodies  carrying 
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values  in  silver,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  arsenic  were 
discovered  in  1903,  during  the  building  of  the 
Temiskaining  and  North  Ontario  Railway  near 
the  town  of  Haileybury,  at  a  distance  of  about 
103  miles  from  North  Bay.  The  railway  line 
ran  over  the  most  important  vein  tliat  has  been 
found,  and  signs  of  the  latter  were  noticed  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  named.     Prospecting  was  be- 

fun  in  the  full  with  quick  results  of  important 
iscovery,  and  the  rapid  attraction  of  a  large 
mining  population  to  what  has  become  famous 
as  the  Cobalt  District.  The  production  of  sil- 
ver in  the  district  increased  from  §111,887  in 
1904  to  §9,500,000  in  1908.  The  ores  are  said 
to  be  unique  among  those  of  North  America. 
—  IGth  Annual  Report  of  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

A.  D.  1903  (May).  — Adoption  of  "  Empire 
Day"  in  Great  Britain.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
England  :  A.  D.  1903  (May). 

A.  D.  1903  (Oct.). —  Settlement  of  the  Alas- 
kan boundary  question.  See  Alaska:  A.  D. 
1903. 

A.  D.  1903-1904.  —  Measures  to  establish 
sovereignty  over  land  and  sea  of  Hudson  Bay 
region.  —  "The  agreement  by  Britain  and 
America  to  arbitrate  at  The  Hague  the  New- 
foundland Fishery  Question  will  probably  pave 
the  way  for  a  similar  solution  of  another  en- 
tanglement, as  threatening  and  complicated  as 
that  respecting  the  Alaskan  Boundary,  appar- 
ently now  imminent  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  over  the  sovereignty  of  Hudson 
Bay.  This  has  a  special  relation  to  the  New- 
foundland problem,  being  also  based  on  the 
treaty  of  1818.  The  Canadian  Government  in 
August,  1903,  despatched  the  Newfoundland 
sealing  steamer  '  Neptune '  (one  of  the  type  of 
wood-built  ships  suited  for  the  work)  to  the  re- 
gion, with  an  official  expedition  whose  three-fold 
object  was  :  (1)  to  reas.sert  British  sovereignty 
over  all  the  land  and  seas  there  ;  (2)  to  expel  or 
subject  to  Canadian  authoritj'  the  United  States 
whalers  who  fish  there,  illegally,  it  is  held  ;  and 
(3)  to  secure  further  data  tending  to  determine 
the  navigability  of  the  waters  for  an  ocean  grain 
route  and  justify  subsidising  or  discouraging 
the  construction  of  railways  from  the  north-west 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1904,  in  anticipation  of  the 
'  Neptune's  '  return,  the  Canadian  Government 
purchased  from  Germany  the  Antarctic  explor- 
ing steamer  '  Gauss, '  re-named  her  the  '  Arctic, ' 
and  sent  her  to  Hudson  Bay  as  an  official  cruiser, 
she  conveying  also  Major  Moodie,  of  the  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  who  was  commissioned 
as  '  Governor  of  Hudson  Bay '  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  body  of  that  famous  force,  to  assist 
him  in  the  administration  of  this  extensive  pro- 
vince, they  to  build  posts  there  and  establish  them- 
selves at  the  most  important  points,  .  .  .  The 
undisguised  purpose  of  the  Dominion  is  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  securing  any  advantage,  territorial  or  diplo- 
matic, which  would  enable  her  to  put  forward 
pretensions  such  as  have  been  advanced  by  her 
with  respect  to  the  Alaskan  Boundary. 

"  The  similarity  of  this  question  to  that  of  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  is  quite  striking.  Geograph- 
ically, the  Hudson  Bay  region  is  to  the  North- 
eastern portion  of  the  continent  what  Alaska  is 
to  the  North-western.  In  the  variety  and  value 
of  natural  resources  both  have  much  in  common. 


The  development  of  the  Hudson  Bay  region, 
while  not  as  a<lvanced  as  that  of  Alaska,  seems 
destined  to  be  much  accelerated  in  the  near  fu- 
ture in  every  department  of  industrial  endeav- 
our. The  United  States  whalers,  voyaging  from 
New  Bedford  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  from  San 
Francisco  into  Alaskan  seas,  penetrate  to  the 
very  confines  of  the  Arctic  zone  itself.  To  pro- 
ceed against  them  now,  after  their  having  en- 
joyed for  over  seventy  years  an  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  Hudson  Bay,  whether  entitled  thereto  or 
not,  is  a  step  which  may  provoke  a  repetition  of 
the  difficulties  which  were  recently  experienced 
over  the  Alaskan  Boundary.  .  .  . 

"  [Canada]  contends  that  from  the  entrance  to 
Hudson  Strait,  which  she  says  is  in  a  line  drawn 
from  Cape  Chidley,  the  northern  projection  of 
Labrador,  to  Resolution  Island,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  iiaffin  Land,  all  the  waters  and  lands 
to  the  west,  including  the  numerous  islands  of 
Arctic  America,  are  her  exclusive  possession. 
She  bases  this  contention  on  the  following 
grounds: — 

"1.  Discovery  (the  waters,  coastline  and  hin- 
terland having  been  discovered  and  charted  by 
British  explorers). 

"2.  Occupation  (the  region  having  been  occu- 
pied only  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company). 

"3.  Treaty  cession  (the  British  rights  to  the 
region  having  been  admitted  by  the  French  in 
1713). 

"4.  Acquiescence  (the  United  States  having 
acknowledged  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  rights 
in  1818). 

"5.  Purchase  (Canada  having  bought  out  the 
Company  in  1870). 

"  But  Americans  are  indisposed  to  acquiesce 
in  any  such  conclusion  as  regards  the  waters  of 
the  Bay.  They  contend  that  the  British  had 
originally  no  rights  beyond  the  three-mile  limit, 
that  the  French  in  1713  could  cede  them  no 
more,  and  that  the  American  concurrence  in  1818 
could  apply  only  to  the  same  territorial  waters. 
In  other  words,  they  question  the  right  of  the 
British  Monarch  to  grant  such  a  Charter  as  he 
did,  and  it  may  be  observed  here  that  the  same 
point  has  frequently  been  made  in  England  also 
in  the  past  by  opponents  of  the  Company  and 
by  legal  critics."  — P.  T.  McGrath,  The  Hudson 
Bay  Dispute  (Fortnightly  Revieic,  Jan.,  1908). 

A.  D.  1903-1905.  — Attitude  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  tov^ard 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the 
Tariff  question. —  "The  attitude  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  toward  both 
the  United  States  and  Britain  has  been  very  fre- 
quently misrepresented  by  opponents  of  tariff 
reform  in  Canada  and  England.  .  .  .  The  views 
of  the  Association  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Tariff  Committee 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1903,  and 
adopted  by  the  Association  after  full  discussion. 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  meeting 
was  practically  unanimous,  only  one  member 
dissenting.     The  resolutions  were  as  follows  : 

"'(1)  That  we  reaffirm  the  tariff  resolution 
passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  Halifax, 
as  follows:  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Association,  the  changed  conditions  which 
now  obtain  in  Canada  demand  the  immediate 
and  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff,  upon  lines 
which  will  more  effectually  transfer  to  the  work- 
shops of  our  Dominion    the    manufacture    of 
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many  of  the  goods  which  we  now  import  from 
other  countries  ;  that,  in  any  such  revision,  the 
interests  of  all  sections  of  the  community, 
whether  of  agriculture,  mining,  fishing,  or  man- 
ufactiiring,  should  be  fully  considered,  with  a 
view,  not  only  to  the  preservation,  but  to  the 
further  development,  of  all  these  great  natural 
industries;  that,  while  such  a  tariff  should  pri- 
marily be  framed  for  Canadian  interests,  it 
should  nevertheless  give  a  substantial  prefer- 
ence to  the  Mother  Country,  and  also  to  any 
other  part  of  the  British  Empire  with  which 
reciprocal  preferential  trade  can  be  arranged, 
recognizing  always  that  under  any  conditions 
the  minimum  tariff  must  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion to  all  Canadian  producers.  (2)  That,  except 
in  very  special  cases,  we  are  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  bounties  in  Canada  as  a  substitute 
for  a  policy  of  reasonable  and  permanent  protec- 
tion. (3)  That  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  affect- 
ing the  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada. 
(4;  We  recommend  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment establish  in  Canada  a  permanent  tariff 
commission  of  experts,  who  shall  have  constant 
supervision  of  tariff  policy  and  changes,  and 
shall  follow  closely  the  workings  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  with  a  view  to  making  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Government  as  will  Ijest  conserve 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Dominion.' 

"  These  resolutions  were  reaffirmed  at  the  an- 
nual conventions  in  1904  and  1905,  meeting  with 
no  opposition."  —  Walsfjn  Griffin,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Tariff  Campaif/a  {Xorth  Arner- 
icun  RfMew,  Avf/.,  1906). 

A.  D.  1903-1909.  —  New  transcontinental 
railway  project.  —  The  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific. —  "  The  pnjject  for  a  new  transcontinental 
railway  mafle  the  year  1!X)3  industrially  .signifi- 
cant. The  sclieme  when  finally  presented  to 
Parliament  by  Sir  Wilfrid  I^urier,  on  July 
8l8t,  provided  for  the  building  of  a  new  line 
from  Sloncton,  New  Brunswick,  through  (Quebec 
to  Winnipeg  and  the  Fa<nflc  Coa.stat  a  terminus 
then  not  fixed,  but  now  known  to  be  Prince 
Rupert.  The  roa/l  is  to  be  dividerl  into  two 
parts';  the  EiiHti-m  from  Moncton  U>  Wiiini[)eg, 
which  is  tr>  be  built  by  the  Governnniit,  and  tli«; 
West^-rn  from  \V'iririi[)fg  to  I'riiHc  Rupert,  to  be 
built  by  the  Grand  Trunk  I'acitic  Itailway  (.'oin- 

Bny.  Provision  waH  made  for  a  If-a-sc  of  the 
Mem  Miction  by  tlir-  company  and  itHpurclin.He 
after  fifty  years.  Thi.s  fom|»iny  in  prartically 
the  same  fw the  Grand  Tnink  |{ailwav<''>nii)iiiiv. 
HIr  Wilfrid  eHtimatfd  the  cost  at  ^1;{,0<K).0<M). 
There  wr-re  iirovislons  for  Government  itssisl- 
ance  in  the  guaranteeing  of  the  bonds  of  the 
new  Wjmimny."  —  F.  B.  Tracy,  Tfrrfntemtry 
lliiitory  of  (Jan/idii,  r.  3,  ji.  1034  (Mafmillan 
Co.,  N.   Y.,  190H). 

At   the    half  yearly    meeting    of   the    Gnirid 
Trunk  Tomiianp  in  Loriflon.   Oct.  21,    1!»0)».  tlie 
PrrHi<l«fit,   Hir  r.    HivcrH  WilHon.  who  had    re 
cently  retuni'-d  from  ('anwla,  Hpoki- of  thr;  fin- 
dent  Mtate  and  iiro^peetH  ai  tin-  tranwontlnental 
line,    partly   ax    follown;     "They    were,  he   re 
marked,  under  an  obligation  to  f:omplet«-  their 


\'.t\  I,  but,  owing  t/i  the  want 
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ir,  he  feared 


T'itii\  throuj^h  t/»  Prince  KufxTt  by  DecemUir  I, 

owing  t/i  the  w 
there  wtm  very  little  ehatice  of  their  Miic<eediiig 
In  dolni^   Ik).    ,  They   ha<l    built    fhroiit'li    to 
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on  the  otiier.  but  lher<-  remained  ;m  uufortuunte 


link  of  245  miles  to  complete  their  junction 
with  Lake  Superior.  .  .  .  After  what  had  hap- 
pened he  was  very  chary  of  making  any  predic- 
tion, but  he  should  think  that,  after  all  that  had 
taken  place,  and  after  the  great  pressure  which 
was  now  being  put  on  the  contractors,  the  road 
would  be  finished  by  next  summer.  Their  great 
object,  of  course,  was  to  link  up  the  west  with 
their  eastern  system.  That  would  be  done 
during  the  summer  by  the  road  coming  down  to 
Lake  Superior,  which  would  enable  them  to 
communicate  by  water  with  their  Georgian  Bay 
port,  and  during  the  winter,  when  navigation 
was  closed,  by  way  of  land  north  of  Lake  Su- 
perior by  the  line  the  Government  was  to  build 
to  a  place  called  Cochrane,  about  540  miles  dis- 
tant, where  they  would  obtain  communication 
with  North  Bay  and  put  themselves  in  contact 
with  their  own  Ontario  road." 

A.  D.  1904.  —  General  Election.  —  Continu- 
ance of  the  Laurier  Ministry.  —  The  Earl  of 
Minto  succeeded  as  Governor-General  by 
Earl  Grey.  —  The  general  election  in  1904  re- 
sulted in  a  parliamentary  majority  of  64  for  the 
Liberals,  thus  firmly  reseating  the  Laurier  Minis- 
try. The  Conservatives  carried  Ontario,  but  were 
beaten  heavily  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in 
Quebec,  and  in  the  West.  The  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  gave  a  backing  to  the  Liberals 
which  no  political  criticism  coidd  overcome. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  was  succeeded  as  Governor- 
General,  in  1904,  by  Earl  Grey,  grandson  of  the 
Earl  Grey  who,  as  Prime  Minister  of  England  in 
1832,  carried  through  the  first  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment, extinguishing  the  "rotten  boroughs," 
transferring  political  power  from  the  land-own- 
ing aristocracy  to  the  middle  class  of  English 
people,  and  beginning  the  democratizing  of  gov- 
ernment, .which  two  later  reforms  have  made 
nearly  complete.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
said  a  Canadian  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Lon- 
don journals  lately,  "that  the  present  Governor- 
General  Is  more  widely  popular  in  Canada  than 
any  of  his  pn-deceasors  in  that  high  office  were, 
or  cf)uld  have  been.  Happy  in  his  personality, 
happier  still  in  his  op|)ort unities,  he  is  known 
and  liked  by  all  sorts  and  conditif)ns  of  Canadians 
in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  whereas  more  than 
one  of  those  who  have  represented  the  Sovereign 
there  since  the  creation  of  the  Canadian  ("onf(<l- 
eracy  were  regarded  as  august  functionaries 
ff)rming  the  'dignified  part '  of  the  constitutional 
mechanism  (to  use  Bagehot's  phrase),  and  as 
wdnlously  avoiding  close  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple at  large." 

Within  the  past  year  it  has  been  aimounced 
officially  from  Ottawa  that  Lord  (Jny  will  till 
out  his  full  perirxl  of  six  years  in  the  office  of 
Governor  General,  e.xpiHng  in   |)<(<'mber,  1910. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Creation  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners.  —  Its  large  regulative 
powers.     Si  e  (in  I  his  vol. )  Raii.w  \vs:  Canada. 

A.   D.    1904-1909.       Race  problems.  —  Re- 
striction    of  Chinese    Immigration. — Labor 
hostility.        Riotous    attacks    on    Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Hindu  laborers.  Se«;  Ra(  k  Piion 
i.k.mh:  Canaka, 

A.  D.  1905.  ~  New  Provinces  created.  — 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Revival  of  the 
Separate  School  controversy.  —  The  compro- 
mise settlement.  -  l'>y  T'IMh  brought  Into  the  Do- 
minion I'm  lianient  hv  the  Premier.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  on  llie  'JImI  of  l-'ebruarv,  1905,  und  Hub- 
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sequently  passed,  the  four  Northwest  Territoriea 
ceded  to  the  Doiniuion  by  Great  Britain  in  1870 
(see,  in  Volume  IV.  of  this  work,  Nokthwest 
Territories  of  Canada),  were  reorganized  as 
two  provinces,  and  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  Canadian  Federal  Union,  bearing  the  names  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  with  Edmonton  for 
the  capital  of  the  former  and  Regina  for  the  lat- 
ter. Saskatchewan  includes  the  territories  of 
Saskatchewan,  Assiniboia,  and  one-half  of  Atha- 
basca, and  Alberta  the  territory  of  Alberta  and 
the  remainder  of  Athabasca.  The  entire  area  of 
the  two  provinces  is  550,B45  square  miles,  and  it 
extends  from  Manitoba  west  to  the  110th  meri- 
dian, and  from  the  United  States  boundary  to  60 
north  latitude.  The  population  of  each  province 
was  reckoned  at  250,000,  and  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  Dominion  Government  retains 
control  of  the  public  lands.  Each  of  the  new 
provinces  received  at  the  beginning  five  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
and  four  in  the  Senate.  A  single  Legislative 
Chamber  of  twenty-five  members  was  provided 
for  each;  each  has  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  with 
a  Cabinet  of  responsible  Ministers.  The  Dominion 
Treasury  contributes  §250,000  yearly  to  the  rev- 
enue of  each. 

A  provision  in  these  bills  for  conceding  sepa- 
rate schools  to  religious  minorities  revived  the 
controversy  which  raged  in  Canada  for  many 
years,  after  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  in  1890, 
had  abolished  denominational  schools  and  estab 
lished  a  free,  compulsory,  unsectarian  school 
system  (see,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work,  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1890-1896,  and  A.  D.  1898  (Jan 
rARY).  The  Government  was  forced  to  amend 
the  provision,  devising  a  compromise  which  can- 
not be  said  to  have  satisfied  either  party  to  the 
dispute,  but  which  saved  the  Government  from 
a  probable  defeat.  This  affords  a  half  hour  of 
religious  teaching,  by  denominational  teachers, 
at  the  end  of  schoolhours,  the  denominational 
character  of  the  instruction  determined  by  the 
majority  in  attendance,  and  its  reception  to  be 
optional.  As  explained  at  the  time  by  a  writer 
in  T}ie  Outlook,  the  working  of  the  system  is  as 
follows.  "  The  half -hour  is  the  only  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  separate  schools.  They  are  liable 
for  no  other  school  taxation  than  that  which  is 
necessary  to  support  those  schools.  In  all  other 
respects,  in  every  detail  of  government  control 
and  oversight,  they  are  exactlj-  like  the  schools 
of  the  majority.  From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  order 
of  lessons  is  the  same  for  all  ;  so  are  the  text- 
books, the  standards  of  efficiency,  and  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers.  There  cannot  be  any  con- 
trol of  the  school  by  any  clerical  or  sectarian  body. 
There  cannot  be  any  sectarian  teaching  between 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Normal  schools  of  the  new 
provinces  will  give  a  uniform  normal  training 
for  all  teachers,  and  there  will  be  uniform  cur- 
ricula and  courses  of  study  for  all  schools  of 
the  same  grade.  There  will  be  complete  and 
absolute  control  of  all  schools  as  to  their  govern 
ment  and  conduct  by  the  central  school  authority 
created  by  the  new  provincial  Legislature.  The 
distribution  of  the  legislative  grant  to  all  schools 
■will  be  according  to  educational  efficiency,  a  wise 
provision  which  did  not  apply  to  separate  schools 
of  the  old  type.  To  recapitulate,  all  the  schools 
are  alike,  except  that  where  the  trustees  are 


Protestant  there  is  Protestant  religious  teaching 
from  half-past  three  to  four,  and  where  the 
trustees  are  Roman  Catholic  there  is  lioman  Cath- 
olic teaching  during  the  half-hour.  That  is  the 
only  distinction,  and  neither  Protestant  nor  lio- 
man Catholic  children,  when  they  are  in  the  mi- 
nority, need  remain  to  hear  any  religious  teaching 
against  their  parents'  wishes." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Dominion  Forest  Reserves 
Act.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Conservation  of  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Passage  of  the  "  Lord's  Day 
Act."    See  Sunday  Obsekvance. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Prisons  and  Reformatory 
Act.  See  Children,  under  the  Law  :  As 
Offenders. 

A.  D.  1906  (May).  —  Departure  of  the  last 
British  garrison.  —  On  the  1st  of  May,  1906, 
the  last  British  garrison  in  the  Dominion  was 
withdrawn  from  Esquimault,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, under  an  arrangement  which  leaves  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  in  undivided  control  of  all 
military  posts. 

A.  D.  1906-1907.  —  Political  experiments  in 
Ontario.  —  Broadening  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. —  The  Canadians  of  their  Middle  West, 
who  used  to  be  the  most  conservative  of  Britons, 
have  manifested  lately  a  new  spirit,  wafted,  per- 
haps, from  adventuresome  New  Zealand,  and  are 
trying  governmental  experiments  that  would 
stagger  Oklahoma, — trying  them,  too,  with  what 
looks  like  success. 

For  the  development  of  the  rich  cobalt  and 
silver  mining  region  on  its  eastern  border,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  colonization  farther 
northward  on  the  same  border,  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment has  not  hesitated  to  construct  and  own 
and  operate  officially  an  important  line  of  rail- 
way, the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario, 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  profitable  from 
the  start.  The  road  may  possibly  be  extended  to 
James  Bay,  the  southward  projection  of  Hudson 
Bay. 

The  progressive  government  of  Ontario  has 
also  undertaken  to  work  for  its  own  benefit  the 
mines  in  a  large  lately  opened  block  of  the  Co- 
balt mining  territory,  covering  about  100  square 
miles.  In  somewhat  the  same  line  of  economic 
policy,  it  determined  in  1906  to  control  the  de- 
velopment and  transmission  of  electric  power  at 
and  from  Niagara  Falls,  and  accomplished  its 
purpose  by  a  contract  with  the  Ontario  Power 
Company,  which  secures  power  to  municipalities 
in  Ontario  at  an  extremely  reasonable  rate. 

This  adventurous  policy  in  economic  directions 
is  less  surprising,  however,  than  an  absolutely 
novel  experiment  in  the  officializing  of  political 
parties,  as  agencies  in  representative  government, 
which  has  been  put  on  trial  in  Ontario  during 
two  parliamentary  sessions.  For  the  first  time 
in  constitutional  history,  the  opposition  leader 
in  a  legislature  has  been  made  a  recognized 
functionary  and  salaried  by  the  Government  to 
the  extent  of  $7,000  a  year.  Theoretically,  the 
importance  of  an  effectively  critical  opposition 
to  the  majority  party  in  a  legislature  is  always 
acknowledged.  Is  there  not  good  sense,  then, 
theoretically  at  least,  in  a  policy  of  government 
which  aims  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  criti- 
cism and  give  it  a  responsible  character,  in  the 
mode  which  the  Ontarians  are  trying  ? 

After  between  two  and  three  years  trial  of  this 
last  named  experiment,  with  a  salaried  leader  of 
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the  Opposition,  the  Toronto  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  wrote,  in  June,  1909,  to  that  paper 
as  follows:  "This  is  an  experiment  in  Parlia- 
mentary government  which  has  not  been  at- 
tempted elsewhere.  It  has  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  There  are  few  men  of  wealth  or 
leisure  in  Canadian  public  life,  and  generally  a 
private  party  fund  has  been  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The 
charge  was  commonly  made  that  as  this  fund  was 
likely  to  be  provided  by  the  few  wealthy  men  of 
the  party  they  would  exact  compensation  in  the 
form  of  official  appointment  or  legislative  favour 
when  the  Opposition  leader  became  the  head  of 
the  Government.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
give  a  salary,  equal  to  the  emoluments  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Borden  [leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
Ontario  for  some  time  past]  sanctioned  this  legis- 
lation and  accepted  the  remuneration  provided. 
It  was  argued  that  he  thus  became  a  pensioner 
on  the  Government,  and  that  a  servile  considera- 
tion for  his  salary  would  affect  his  independence 
and  restrain  his  criticism  of  the  paymasters  on 
the  Treasury  benches.  Mr.  Borden,  while  dis- 
posed more  than  once  to  relinquish  the  salary, 
felt  that  this  criticism  was  unju,st,  and,  knowing 
the  grave  financial  distres.scs  which  some  of  iiis 
predecessors  had  experienced,  waited  patiently 
for  the  attack  to  exhaust  itself  and  for  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  dependent  of 
the  Treasury.  At  length  his  course  seems  to 
be  justified,  and  the  appropriation  of  a  salary 
for  the  leafier  of  the  Opposition  seems  likely 
to  become  a  settled  feature  of  the  Canadian 
Parliamentary  .system.  The  real  test  will  come, 
however,  if  the  system  of  Parliamentary  groups 
should  ever  replace  the  established  two-party 
system  in  Canada.  But  for  the  time  tlie  experi- 
ment has  been  jiistified,  and  under  the  conditions 
which  so  often  obtain  in  Canada  it  m.-iy  even  be 
said  that  the  official  salary  enhances  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  the  Opposition  Iciider 
in  Parliament." 

A.  D.  1906-1908.  —  The  Canada  Temper- 
ance Act.     Hee  Ai.foiroL  I'koiu.km  :  Can.M).\. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  The  founding^  of  Macdonald 
College.  See  KntfATioN  :  Canada     .\    I)   1907. 

A.  D.  1907  'March).  The  "  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,"  to  aid  in  the 
prevention  and  settlement  of  Strikes  and 
Lockouts.  Sec  LAi'.ouOKf;ANiZATio.N  ;  Canada: 
A.  I>    V.i()l-WyH. 

A.  D.  1907  (^April-May).  Imperial  Confer- 
ence at  London.     Sec  Hiunsii  Kmi-ikk      .\.  I), 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  Convention  respecting 
commercial  relations  with  France  and  its 
amendment.  \  Convention  whif:h  greatly 
liberalized  the  farifT  n-gwlationH  afTertlng  trade 
b«;tween  Canada  and  Kran'o  waH  ftoncluJcfl  he- 
tween  the  P.ritisli  and  Krcneh  GovfrnmeniH  and 
niirne/l  at  Pari h  on  the  19th  of  Hcpt/Tiibfr.  \'M)1. 
Ir  I'iivi-  ■•  the  benefit  of  th'-  rrdnirnnin  tiirilT  anrl 
of  the  loAc^t,  nif'Hof  f  imf/miH  duty  ajiplirrabli- to 
like  prMliictH  of  other  foreign  origin,"  r«ei()ro 
cally.  In  owh  W)untry  to  certain  enunicrau-d 
prMliictH  of  the  other  ;  with  niiitiial  pledgen  thfit 
every  reduction  granted  bv  either  to  any  foreign 
country  nhould  apply  Ut  similar  \)T(A\icXn  of  the 

other 

In  .Innufirv.  IJKK*.  an  amendefl  rVmventlon  was 
ncgotiaU'd    which    lilx-rali/«d    hIIII   furtlier  thU 


commercial  agreement,  enlarging  the  schedules 
of  favored  products,  especially  the  agricultural 
schedules,  giving  important  advantages  to  Can- 
ada in  the  French  market.  The  amended  Con- 
vention was  ratified  in  France  on  the  13th  of 
July,  and  in  Canada  early  in  December. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Child  Labor  legislation.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Children,  under  the  Law  :  As 
Workers. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Governmental  undertaking  of 
a  railway  to  Hudson  Bay.  See  Railways: 
Canada  .  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  —  Convention  for  the 
preservation  and  propagation  of  Food  Fishes 
in  waters  contiguous  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  See  Food  Fishes. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  —  Treaty  respecting  the 
demarcation  of  the  International  Boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  —  A 
Treaty  "'  providing  for  the  more  complete  defini- 
tion and  demarcation  of  the  international  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,"  negotiated  by  Ambassador  Bryce 
and  Secretary  Root,  appointed  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  respectively,  Avas  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  4th  of  Juiie,  1908.  The  Treaty 
provides  for  parcelling  the  boundary  line  in  eight 
sections,  for  the  determination  in  each  of  which 
each  Government  "shall appoint,  without  delay, 
an  expert  geographer  or  surveyor  to  serve  as 
Commissioner."  Its  first  article  prescribes  with 
minuteness  the  procedure  to  be  followed  and  the 
consideration  to  be  given  to  former  surveys  and 
determinations  of  the  boundary  line  "in  the 
waters  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy." 
The  second  article  defines  similarly  the  task  ap- 
pointed to  the  (commissioners  who  shall  deter- 
ndue  the  "line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
River  St.  Croix  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  its  source. "  The  t  bird  article  instructs 
the  Commissioners  who  shall  fix  the  line  from 
the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  fourth  deals  in  like  manner  with  the  next 
.section  of  the  line,  from  "  the  point  of  its  inter- 
section with  the  St.  Lawrence  River  near  the 
forty-fifth  p.irallel  of  north  latitude,  as  deter 
mined  under  articles  I.  and  VI.  of  the  Treaty  of 
August  9,  1H42,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  thenc(!  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  <!omn)unicating  waterways  to  the 
mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  at  the  western  shore  of 
Lak(!  Superior."  The  fifth  pursues  the  line  from 
"  till-  moutli  of  Pigeon  Hiver  totiie  northwestern- 
inost  [toitit  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,"  The 
sixth  traces  thf;  work  I.0  be  done  on  the  line  fromi 
that  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Wo(m1s  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Uo<ky  Mountains.  The  seventli  re- 
lates to  the  seel  ion  of  boundary  "along  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  the 
Humirdt  of  the  Rocky  .MoinitainH  westward  totho 
eastern  shore  of  theVjulf  of  Georgia,  as  defined 
in  arlirle  I.  of  the  Trr-aty  of  June  M,  1H.1«,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  I'tiited  States  ami  as 
marked  by  moniiinenls  alonir  its  course,"  for 
the  renewing  and  completing  of  which  monu- 
ments cornmlHsioners  were  aiipolnted  l)y  con- 
ciirtent  action  of  the  two  (Jovcrntnents  in  1903 
and  190:v  The  eighth  article  has  to  do  with  the 
weHtcrn  lerndnal  sertlon  of  the  task,  carrying 
the  boiuidary  line  "frnm  llieff)rty  ninth  panillei 
of  north  latitude  along  the  middle  of  the  channel 
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wbicli  separates  Vancouver's  Island  from  the 
mainland  and  the  Haro  Channel  and  of  Fuca's 
Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  defined  in  article 
I.  of  the  Treaty  of  June  lo,  1846,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  as  determined 
by  the  award  made  on  October  21,  1872,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  as  arbitrator. 

In  articles  one  and  two  there  are  provisions  for 
the  arbitration  of  disagreements;  and  the  con- 
cluding article  contjiins  the  following  : 

"  If  a  dispute  or  difference  should  arise  about 
the  location  or  demarcation  of  any  portion  of 
the  boundary  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty  and  an  agreement  with  respect  thereto  is 
not  reached  by  the  Commissioners  charged  herein 
with  locating  and  marking  such  portion  of  the 
line,  thej-  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  jointly 
to  both  Governments,  or  severally  each  to  his  own 
Government,  setting  out  fully  the  questions  in 
dispute  and  the  differences  between  them,  but 
such  Commissioners  shall,  nevertheless,  proceed 
to  carry  on  and  complete  as  far  as  possible  the 
work  herein  assigned  to  them  with  respect  to  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  line. 

"  In  case  of  such  a  disagreement  between  the 
Commissioners,  the  two  Governments  shall  en- 
deavor to  agree  upon  an  adjustment  of  the 
questions  in  dispute,  and  if  an  agreement  is 
reached  between  the  two  Governments  it  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  in  the  form  of  a  protocol,  and 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  said  Commission- 
ers, who  shall  proceed  to  lay  down  and  mark  the 
boundary  in  accordance  therewith,  and  as  herein 
provided,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  special 
provisions  contained  in  Articles  I  and  II  regard- 
ing arbitration. 

"It  is  understood  that  under  the  foregoing 
articles  the  same  persons  will  be  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  delimitation  of  boundaries  in  the 
several  sections  aforesaid,  other  than  the  section 
covered  by  Article  IV,  unless  either  of  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  finds  it  expedient  for  some 
reason  which  it  may  think  sufficient  to  appoint 
some  other  person  to  be  Commissioner  for  any 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  sections." 

A.  D.  1908  (July).  —  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration of  the  Founding  of  Quebec.  —  The 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Quebec  by  Charaplain  was  celebrated  at  that 
city  in  July,  1908,  with  remarkable  spirit  and 
success.  The  Government  of  the  Dominion  took 
an  active  and  important  part  in  the  preparations, 
nationalizing  the  battle-field  of  Wolfe's  victory 
over  ]\Iontcalm,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and 
converting  it  into  a  park,  where  the  principal 
pageants  and  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  were 
performed.  The  Imperial  Government  interested 
itself  warmly  in  the  undertaking,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Lord  Roberts,  the  Duke  "of  Norfolk,  and 
other  distinguished  personages  from  Great  Brit- 
ain coming  as  guests  of  the  festivity  and  to  bear  a 
part.  Living  descendants  of  Wolfe  and  ^lontcalm 
■were  also  invited  guests,  and  the  Governments 
of  France  and  the  United  States  were  officially 
represented.  Battleships  from  the  fleets  of  these 
nations  and  from  Germany,  Ital}^,  Spain.  Japan 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  were  brought  to  a 
friendly  concourse  in  the  harbor  of  Quebec,  for 
participation  in  the  brilliant  spectacles  of  the 
fete.  These  included  a  military  representation 
of  the  armies  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  on  the 
field  where  they  fought ;  a  representation  of  the 
landing  of  Champlain,  from  a  ship  which  dupli- 


cated the  structure  and  equipment  of  his  own, 
and  a  number  of  other  historical  pageants,  all 
admirably  planned  and  executed,  and  offering  a 
rare  entertainment  to  the  many  thou.sandsof  vis- 
itors who  were  attracted  to  Quebec  from  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States. 

The  celebration  began  on  the  19th  of  July  and 
continued  through  two  weeks. 

A.  D.  1908  (Sept.).  —  Act  to  amend  Civil 
Service  Act.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Civil  Service 
Refokm:  Canada. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  projected  Georgian  Bay 
Canal.  —  Present  state  of  the  project. — 
"  The  scheme  for  a  canal  to  give  through  trans- 
port for  ocean-going  steamers  from  Montreal  to 
the  Great  Lakes  may  now  be  said  to  have  emerged 
from  the  field  of  idealism  into  that  of  practical 
politics,  the  need  for  such  a  waterway  having 
been  generally  recognized  by  Canadian  politi- 
cians. In  commercial  circles  there  is  the  strong 
est  feeling  that  the  canal  works  should  be  put 
in  hand  at  once,  and  at  the  end  of  April  last  a 
powerful  deputation  representing  20  Canadian 
Boards  of  Trade  and  54  municipalities  pressed 
this  point  of  view  upon  the  Government.  At  the 
present  time  questions  of  finance  alone  prohibit 
the  practical  adoption  of  the  enterprise.  .  .  . 
When  the  work  is  started,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  contract  will  be  entrusted  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  under  Government  supervision. 
.  .  .  The  present  position  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  Government  and  the  canal  companj- 
is  that  the  latter  corporation  having  matured  its 
scheme,  the  Government  engineers  have  made  a 
report,  and  a  compromise  has  now  to  be  effected 
on  those  points  where  the  recommendations  of 
the  Government  engineers  differ  from  the  scheme 
of  construction  drawn  up  by  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal  Company. 

"  The  total  distance  of  the  route  planned  by 
the  canal  company  engineers  between  Georgian 
Bay  on  Lake  Huron  to  Montreal,  the  head  of 
ocean  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  is 
440  miles.  The  project  is  essentiallj'  a  river  and 
lake  canalization  scheme,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  the  projected  route  follows  the 
course  of  the  French  River  and  the  Ottawa 
River  and  its  lakes.  From  Georgian  Bay  to  the 
summit  level  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  middle 
channel  of  French  River  to  Lake  Nipissing. 
From  the  northern  side  of  this  lake  to  the  sum- 
mit level,  a  distance  of  over  80  miles  from  Geor- 
gian Bay,  it  would  be  mainly  an  artificial  water- 
wa)'.  From  the  summit  level,  677  ft.  above  sea 
level,  there  is  a  long  fall  to  Montreal,  and  the 
route  proposed  by  the  canal  company  engineers 
is  via  "Trout  and  "Turtle  Lakes,  the  little  Mattawa 
River  into  Talon  Lake  to  Sand  Bay,  a  distance  of 

21  miles.  A  canal  three  miles  long  would  carry 
the  waterway  to  the  ^Mattawa  River,  13  miles 
of  which  would  be  utilized,  and  a  slaort  canal 
cut  would  give  access  to  the  Ottawa  River,  which 
would  then  be  followed  for  a  distance  of  293 
miles.  Thence  the  St.  Lawrence  River  or  a 
branch  of  the  Ottawa  River,  known  as  the  Back 
River,  would  form  the  new  waterway  for  the 
last  25  miles.  The  difference  in  elevation  of  659  ft. 
between  Montreal  and  the  summit  level,  and  99  ft. 
between  the  summit  and  Georgian  Bay  would 
be  bridged  bv  27  locks,  ranging  in  lift  from  5  ft. 
to  50  ft.  These  locks  would  be  designed  for  a 
length  of  940  ft.,  with  a  width  of  70  ft.  and  with 

22  ft.  of  water  upon  the  lock  sills,  the  proposed 
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depth  of  the  canal  being  24  ft.  The  total  length 
of  canal  cutting  for  the  route  is  estimated  at 
from  28  to  34  miles,  and  in  all  about  108  miles 
out  of  the  total  length  of  440  miles  would  require 
excavation  work  for  lock  approaches,  canals,  and 
submerged  channels. 

"The  plans  of  the  Government  engineers,  as 
embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  canal  company.  The  latter  proposes  a  24ft. 
waterway,  with  22  ft.  upon  the  lock  sills;  the 
Government  plans  provide  for  a  22ft.  waterway, 
which,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  more  than  equal 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  in  the  channels 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
govern  the  draught  of  boats  on  the  Lakes.  .  .  . 
The  opening  up  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  first 
time  to  ocean-going  traffic  would  be  an  event  of 
the  first  commercial  magnitude.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  trade  of  tlie  Lakes  is 
greater  than  the  coasting  trade  of  England,  of 
France,  and  of  Germany  put  together.  The 
statistical  reports  of  Lake  commerce  pa.ssing 
through  the  canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan 
and  Ontario,  show  that  the  tonnage  passing 
through  these  canals  increased  during  1897  to 
1907  from  18.982,7oo  to  58,217.214. 

"Reference  should  aLs^j  be  made  to  the  water 
powers  which  would  be  created  by  the  present 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  re- 
port of  the  Government  engineers  states  that 
D(i&T\y  l.OOO.OW  li.  p.  could  be  secured  along  the 
Ottawa  and  French  rivers  and  it  is  estimated  that 
IW.fXX)  h.  p.  would  be  available  within  almost  a 
mile  of  the  city  of  Montreal. 

"  The  question  yet  to  be  decided  is  when  can 
the  country  afford  to  start  the  work.  Sir  Robert 
Perks,  M.  P.,  wlio  has  been  intimately  a-s-SfK^iated 
with  the  s<^;heme,  recently  submitted  an  offer  to 
the  Government  on  behalf  of  the  canal  company, 
who  own  the  charter,  to  provide  £o,0W,000  at  a 
3  per  cent,  guarantee,  with  J  per  cent,  sinking 
fund,  for  the  construction  of  the  French  River 
8<'Ction  of  the  canal,  a  distance  of  about  xli  miles, 
and  to  build  dfx;ks  and  warehous'.-sat  Nortii  Bay 
on  Ij&ka  Nipis-sing.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  it 
Wf)iild  take  ten  years  from  the  incc-ption  of  the 
work  before  the  canal  wouM  be  open  for  naviga- 
tion, and  that  the  total  cost  wouUl  Ik;  alx)Ut 
£2<>,'^KK>,'KK). " — h'/if/i/u/rinf/  C'orrenjx/rufence  Ijun- 
d/m  TiitiiM,  .\>/f/.  IM.   \'.I<)U. 

A.  O.  1909.  The  Great  Mackenzie  Basin. 
—  The  Newest  Canadian  West. — A  report 
on  the  agricultural  pf^Hsiltiiitlcs  of  the  great 
Ma/;kenzie  Martin,  prepared  by  aHclect  committ/te 
of  the  Dominion  .Senate,  was  made  public  in  the 
summer  of  \'.H)fi.  "  Ba.siiig  their  caleulations 
UfK^n  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  the  Commiftee 
calculate  that  some  two  million  square  miles  l)e 
twe<n  the  northrrrn  liridts  of  S(i«kalehewan  and 
Alherta  and  the  Arctle  Cirrle  can  be  uwd  for 
pasturage  and  forthecultivatlon  of  wheat,  barley, 
potato<;H,  and  other  vf^getahles.  I'ntil  a  few  yearn 
ago  not  only  the  Ma'ken/le  basin  but  the  valley 
of  I'lHtv.  rivers  were  on  aceoufit  of  their  hlj-'li 
latitudes  considered  Ut  be  nnllt  for  cultivation. 
The  eonqiaralivrdy  mild  cllmaf*',  which,  as  the 
rep^jrl  shows,  they  In  rerdliy  etijf)y.  is  said  to  Im; 
due  V>  the  proximity  of  large  Ix^lics  at  water 
•uch  as  the  Great  Slave  and  Great  It^ar  lakes  and 
tf>  the  rfiifif/f/k  wind,  the  warm  current  of  air 
thai  blow*  nr-Trum  the  Rw;ky  Mountains  from  the 
Pacific.     The  shortness  of  the  sub  Arctic  sum- 


mer appears  to  be  offset  by  the  proportionate 
length  of  the  days  and  by  the  clearness  of  the 
air.  In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  district  with 
which  it  deals  the  report  points  out  that  in  1870 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Eastern 
Canada  were  anxious  to  obtain  in  regard  to  what 
is  now  the  prosperous  province  of  Manitoba  ex- 
actly the  same  information  as  the  Committee  has 
been  engaged  in  collecting  about  Canada's '  new- 
est west.' " 

A.  D.  1909. — The  opposition  in  Newfound- 
land to  union  with  the  Dominion.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Newfoundland  :  A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (Jan.). — The  Waterways 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  concerning  the  waters  between  the 
former  and  Canada.  —  Resulting  from  the  la- 
bors of  an  International  Waterways  Commis- 
sion, appointed  four  years  before,  a  Waterways 
Treat}',  having  reference  to  the  lakes  and  rivers 
that  lie  along  the  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  was  concluded  by  Am- 
bassador Bryce,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  Secretary  of  State  Root,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  January,  1909. 
The  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Con- 
gressional session  which  ended  March  4,  but 
with  a  proviso,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  at- 
tached. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  as  it  went  to  the  Senate: 

"A  preliminary  article  defines  the  Canadian 
and  American  boundary  waters. 

"Article  I.  enacts  that  the  navigation  of  these 
waters,  inchiding  Lake  Michigan  and  the  canals 
connecting  them,  shall  for  ever  continue  free 
and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries.  Regulations  af- 
fecting canals  in  the  tenitory  of  either  country 
shall  apply  equally  to  irduibitants  of  the  otlier 
who  may  wish  to  make  use  thereof. 

"  Article  II.  reserves  to  the  signatories  and  to 
the  State  and  provincial  Governments  exclusive 
control  over  the  use,  diversion,  ifcc,  of  such 
waters  in  their  territory  as  How  into  the  bound- 
ary waters  or  across  the  frontier.  Any  inhabitant 
of  cither  country  injured  by  the  use  of  this  privi- 
lege will  be  entitled  to  the  legal  remedies  he 
would  have  if  he  werr;  a  native  of  the  defend- 
ant country.  TIk?  contracting  parties,  however, 
res/!rve  the;  ritdit  f)f  objection  whenever  navi 
jfation  on  their  own  .side  of  the  boundary  is 
im|)erilled  by  any  diversion  of  water  across  it. 

".\rti(lc8  III.  and  IV.  provide  that  no  works 
shall  be  imderlaken  r)n  either  side  of  the  line, 
if  such  works  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  level 
of  the  waters  on  the  other  side,  without  agree- 
ment between  the  Cftnlracf liig  jnirties  and  the 
sanction  of  the  .Joint  Conunission.  Pollution  of 
the  waters  Is  also  forbidden. 

"  Article  v.,  which  relates  to  the  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  Nianara,  the  control  of  the  level 
of  Lake  Erie,  aiul  the  How  of  the  Niatrara  River, 
has  a  rdause  which  states  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
both  parlies  If)  accomplish  these  objr'cts  with  the 
least  possible  Injury  to  the  In vr'Stnieiils  which 
have  alreiidy  l)een  made  in  the  constructirm  of 

Rower  plants  on  tin-  I'niled  Slates  side  of  the 
.  flagara  Klver  under  grants  of  authority  from 
the  .Stale  f>f  .\ew  York,  and  on  the  (Canadian 
side  of  the  river  under  licenses  authorized  by 
the  Dominion  of  Caniulu  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 
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"  Article  VI.  apportions  the  uses  of  the  St. 
Mary's  and  Milk  rivers  and  their  tributaries  in 
the  west. 

"  Article  VII.  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
International  Joint  Commission,  consisting  of 
three  representatives  of  Canada  and  three  of  the 
United  Slates. 

"Article  VIII.  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over,  and  sh.iU  decide  all 
ca^es  involving,  the  waterways  where,  under 
articles  III.  and  IV.,  their  approval  is  required, 
and  gives  principles  for  their  guidance.  The 
contracting  parties  are  to  have  equal  and  simi- 
lar rights.  The  uses  of  the  water  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  order:  —  First,  domestic 
and  sanitary  purposes;  secondly,  purposes  of 
navigation;  third,  purposes  of  power  and  irriga- 
tion. The  Commission  is  invested  with  some 
discretion  with  regard  to  departure  from  the 
principle  of  equal  division,  &e.  In  case  of  a  tie 
vote  each  Commissioner  is  to  make  a  separate 
report  to  his  Government;  whereupon  the  two 
Governments  shall  attempt  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

"The  two  following  articles,  IX.  and  X.,  re 
quiring  that  all  disputes  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Commission,  stand  out  as  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  Article  IX.,  after  stat- 
ing that  matters  of  difference  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Commission  whenever  either  Government 
desires,  goes  on  to  authorize  the  Commission  in 
each  case  so  referred  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
lar questions  referred,  together  with  such  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, subject,  however,  to  any  restrictions  or 
exceptions  which  may  be  imposed  with  respect 
thereto  by  the  terms  of  reference.  Such  reports 
of  the  Commission  are  in  no  way  to  have  the 
character  of  an  arbitral  award.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  make  joint  report  to  both  Govern- 
ments in  all  cases  wherein  all  or  a  majority  of 
the  Commissioners  agree,  and  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement the  minority  may  make  joint  report 
to  both  Governments,  or  separate  reports  to 
their  respective  Governments.  In  case  the  Com- 
mission is  evenly  divided  upon  any  question 
referred  to  it,  separate  reports  shall  be  made  by 
the  Commissioners,  one  on  each  side  to  their 
own  Government. 

"Article  X.  extends  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission by  providing  that  other  matters  of  dif- 
ference affecting  the  rights  of  either  country 
may  be  referred  to  the  Commission.  In  each 
case  so  referred  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  particular  questions  and 
matters  referred,  together  with  such  conclusions 
and  recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate, 
subject,  however,  to  any  restrictions  or  excep- 
tions which  may  be  imposed  with  respect  thereto 
by  the  terms  of  reference.  A  majority  of  the 
Commission  shall  have  power  to  render  a  de- 
cision or  finding  upon  any  of  the  questions  or 
matters  so  referred. 

"  In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  Commission 
to  agree  upon  the  issues  submitted  to  them  for 
decision  or  report,  the  article  requires  tlie  Com- 
missioners to  make  a  joint  report  to  both  Gov- 
ernments, or  separate  reports  to  their  respective 
Governments,  showing  the  different  conclusions 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  matters  or  questions 
so  referred,  which  shall  thereupon  be  submitted 


for  decision  by  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
an  umpire  chosen  in  accordance  with  procedure 
prescribed  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  para- 
graphs of  Article  XLV.  of  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  dated  October  18,  1907.  Such  umpire, 
the  article  concludes,  shall  have  power  to  render 
a  final  decision  on  matters  whereon  the  Commis- 
sion have  failed  to  agree." 

The  resolution  attached  to  the  Treaty  by  the 
Senate  of  tlie  United  States  related  to  the  use 
of  waters  flowing  at  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary's 
River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Smith  of  Michigan.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Resolved  —  As  part  of  this  ratification,  the 
United  States  approves  this  treaty,  with  the 
understanding  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  or  changing  any  ex- 
isting territorial  or  riparian  right  in  the  water, 
or  the  riglits  of  owners  of  lands  under  water,  on 
either  side  of  the  international  boundary,  at  the 
rapids  of  St.  Mary's  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
in  the  use  of  waters  flowing  over  such  lands, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  navigation  in  the 
boundary  waters  and  of  the  navigation  of  canals, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  existing  right  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  to  use  the 
waters  of  St.  Mary's  River  within  its  own  terri- 
tory; and  that  this  interpretation  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  as  con- 
veying the  true  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  will 
in  effect  form  part  of  the  treaty." 

This  stipulation  w^as  objectionable  to  Canada, 
and  the  consent  of  the  Dominion  Government 
to  a  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  was  withheld.  It  has  been  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  objection  will  be  sub- 
stantially removed  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  acquires  possession  of  the  lands 
and  riparian  property  concerned,  which  was 
provided  for  by  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in 
March.  The  necessary  proceedings  will  con- 
sume some  time. 

A.  D,  1909  (Feb.). — The  institution  of  a 
Department  of  External  Affairs.  — An  Asso- 
ciated Press  despatch  from  Ottawa,  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1909,  made  known  that  "the 
Canadian  Government  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  creating  a  portfolio  of  external  affairs. 
Heretofore  all  of  the  foreign  business  of  Canada 
has  been  carried  on  through  the  channel  of  the 
British  colonial  and  foreign  office.  Even  after 
the  external  affairs  branch  is  created  by  Can- 
ada this  will  be  the  principal  avenue  for  such 
business.  That  method  is  cumbersome.  In  the 
case  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States, 
papers  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic  twice  in  pass- 
ing from  Washington  to  Ottawa,  being  sent  first 
to  the  colonial  ofiice  and  then  back  to  Canada. 
The  process  has  been  much  criticised  and  both 
the  prime  minister  and  the  opposition  leader 
have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  a  modifica- 
tion. The  creation  of  the  external  department 
is  regarded  as  the  first  step.  The  most  radical 
proposal  is  the  intimation  that  in  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  there  will  hereafter  be  di- 
rect communication  between  Washington  and 
Canada,  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador." 

In  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  replied 
to  a  question  on  the  subject,  as  follows:    "  It  is 
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understood  that  the  Canadian  Government  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  Department  of  External  Af- 
fairs. This  department  is  merely  intended  — 
like  the  corresponding  department  of  the  Com 
wealth  Government — to  conduct  correspond- 
ence with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
and  with  the  several  departments  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  At  present  delay  occurs  in 
dealing  with  the  correspondence,  as  there  is  no 
department  to  conduct  the  work.  No  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  Canadian  Government 
for  the  increase  of  their  powers  in  dealing  with 
external  affairs." 

A.  D.  1909  (Feb.).  —  Participation  in  a 
North  American  Conference  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  CoxsERVATiON  OP  Natukal  Resoukces : 
NoiiTH  America. 

A.  D.  1909  (April),  —  Statistics  of  the 
Budget  speech.  —  Revenue.  —  Trade.  —  No 
increase  of  taxation.  —  The  following  was 
reported  in  a  despatch  from  Ottawa,  April  20, 
1909:  "Notwithstanding  the  financial  strin- 
gency of  the  past  year,  wliich  reduced  the  rev 
enue  of  Canada  by  gll,.j(X),000,  Mr.  Fielding, 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  Budget  speech  to- 
day made  the  gratifying  announcement  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $\.V)(),()()0  for  the  year 
ended  March  .31.  The  increase  in  the  net  debt 
was  $4f').02'.l(XX),  of  wliich  S.32,fK)0.fX>0  was  for 
the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  and  the 
Quebec  Bridge.  The  total  trade  of  the  country 
during  the  pa.st  year  was  S.>~>3,737,W0,  a  decrea.se 
of  S97,fXJO,fKK>.  principally  in  imports.  The  csti 
mated  expenditures  for  the  current  year  were 
$80,078,^524.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Government 
there  was  no  necessity  for  increa.sed  taxation, 
but  the  situation  should  be  met  by  a  substantial 
reduction  in  exp'-nditun-s." 

A.  D.  1909  CJune).  —  Important  ruling  by 
the  Railway  Commission  affecting  American 
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See  (in  this  vol.)  Comhivatio.nh,   I.Ni>r  stuiai.. 
<jb. ;  (\s\i>\    A.  I)   1!»09. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
STRIKE,  1908.  See  (in  tliis  vol.)  I^ahoh 
Ok'. AM/A  WON  :  Casada:  a.  D.  1907-1908. 

CANAL  ZONE.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Panama 
Ca.vai,, 

CANALS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Panama. 
CjKOK'aA.v  IJav,  and  (for  fiarge  Canal)  New 
YouK  State:  A.  D    1H98-1909. 

CAMPANILE  OF  ST.  MARK'S,  at 
Venice.  Its  fall.  See  (in  this  vol.)  V'k.nkk: 
A.  I>.  1IKJ2, 

CANBERRA,  or  Yass-Canberra. — 
Chosen  site  of  the  Capital  of  Australia, 
hee  'III  this  vol.)  Ai  -ii'.ai.ia    A,  !>.  r.xt.Vl'.Mlti. 

CANCER  RESEARCH.  Se.-  (in  this  vi,]  ) 
Pr:r!i,i'    (liAf.Tii. 

CANDAMO,  President  Manuel.  Sec  (in 
thin  vol  )  I'l  I'.i; 

CAPE  COLONY      S«-  So- tii   ,\n(r'A 

CAPITALISTIC  COMBINATIONS.  ««••• 
^in  thJM  vol  ;  (oMm.vAi  lo.sK,  I.nim>'iuiai,,  At-.; 
&]nii  UAif.WAVh:  r.NiTKi*  Statkh. 

CAPUCHINS:    Forbidden    to     teach    in 
France.     S'*-    I'lu    thin    vol j    Fua.n'K:    A.    I> 
VMM 

CARDUCCI,     Giotue.     See   (in    thia   vol.) 

NOHEI.    I'HI/.KM. 


Railways.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways  :  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1909. 

A,  D.  1909  (July-Aug.).  —  Imperial  Defence 
Conference.  —  Its  agreements.  See  War, 
The  Preparations  for  :  Military  and 
Naval. 

A.  D.  1909  (Aug.).  —  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
See  Science  and  Invention,  Recent  :  Physi- 
cal. 

A.  D.  1909  (Aug.).  —  Proposed  union  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces. — A  Press  despatch 
of  August  19,  from  Ottawa,  reported  :  "  At  a 
conference  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  at  Charlottetown  a  resolution 
was  adopted  in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  The  Governments  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Ne^.'  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  were  asked  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
draft  terms  of  union.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  only  union  can  aveit  the  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  the  West  in  future." 

A.  D.  1909  (Dec). — Convention  relating  to 
obstructions  in  the  St.  John  River. — ^  "  Com 
missioners  have  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  act  jointly  with  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  Canada  in  examining  into  the 
question  of  obstructions  in  the  St.  John  River, 
b(;tween  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  regulation  of  the 
uses  thereof,  and  are  now  engaged  in  this  work." 
—  Mess'ifje  of  the  Praiident  of  the  U.  8.  to 
CongrisM.  Tier.  6,  1909. 

A.  D.  1909-1910.  —  As  affected  by  the  new 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Tariffs:   Uniiei)  States. 

A.  D.  1910.  —  Anti-Trust  Bill  in  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament.  See  Co.mimnations,  Indus- 
TKiAi,,  ifcr. ;  Canada. 

A.  D.  1 910  (Jan.).  —  Announcement  of  naval 
programme.  See  War,  The  Preparations 
KOK:  Naval. 
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CARLOS  I.,  King  of  Portugal.  —  His  as- 
sassination.    See  (in  this  vol.)  I'ouTifiAL:  A. 

1).    1'.»0(U1!MI<». 

CARMEN  SYLVA:  Queen  of  Roumania. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Balkan  and  Danubian 
.States:    Uoi'mania:  A.  I).   lHfi(i-inO(i. 

CARNEGIE,  Andrew:  Gift  to  Scottish 
universities  and  students.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
ElilfAlloN:    S((tri,AM»      A     I).    1901. 

Gift  of  a  building  at  Washington  for  the 
Bureau     of    the    American    Republics.     See 

A.MKKUAN      HeI'UHLICS,      INTERNATIONAL      Bo- 
RE^n   OF. 

Gift  of  a  court  house  and  library  for 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague.  See  W  \u,  'I'm;  Hevoi.t  aoainht: 
A.  I).  190:!. 

At    Peace    Congress    in    New  York. 

Wmi,   Tin.    ItKVOI.T    A'.MNKT:   A      I).    1907. 

CARNEGIE     FOUNDATION,     for 
advancement  of  teaching.     Sec  (in  this 
Kiiir  ation  :     I'NrTKD    Statkh:    A.    I). 
19i)H 

CARNEGIE  HERO  FUNDS. -April  IT). 
1901.  II  |(tt.<r  from  Andrrw  rurnegic  was  mud(! 
|iMlili(-  annniiticinjr  (hat  lie  had  H(!l  apart  a  fund 
of  )!(.'•). (HK), 000  tr)  l)c  knr)wn  as  "The  Hero  Fund." 
Ifi  iliin  letter  Mr.  Cartiegifr  said:  "  We  live  in  an 
heroic  age.  Not  seldoni  are  we  thrilled  by  deeds 
of  heroism  where  men  or  women  arc  injured  or 
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lose  their  lives  in  attempting  to  preserve  or  rescue 
their  fellows  ;  such  are  the  heroes  of  civilization. 
The  heroes  of  barbarism  maimed  or  killed.  I  have 
long  felt  that  the  heroes  and  those  dependent 
upon  them  should  be  freed  from  pecuniary  cares 
resulting  from  their  heroism  and  as  a  fund  for 
this  purpose  I  have  transferred  to  a  commission 
§5,000,000  of  collateral  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation."  Only  such  as 
follow  peaceful  vocations  on  sea  or  land  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  are  eligible  to  receive 
money  or  medals  for  heroic  deeds.  The  commis- 
sion which  has  charge  of  the  fund  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  A  similiar  fund  in 
Great  Britain  was  created  soon  afterward  by  Mr. 
Carnegie,  and  in  May,  1909,  he  placed,  for  the 
same  purpose,  81,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  in  France,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
French  Government. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE,  The,  at 
Pittsburg:  Its  enlargement  and  re-dedica- 
tion. See  (in  this  vol.)  Education:  United 
States:  A.  D.  1907. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION  OF 
WASHINGTON.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science 
AND  Invention  :  Carnegie  Institution. 

CARTAGO,  Costa  Rica:  Institution  of  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice.  —  Gift  of 
a  building  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Central  America:  A.  D.  1908. 

CARTELS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations, 
Industrial  (in  Germany). 

CASABLANCA:  Bombardment  by  French 
and  Spanish  fleets.  —  The  Casablanca  inci- 


dent. See  (in  this  vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D.  1907- 
1909. 

CASEMENT,  Roger:  British  consul  in  the 
Congo  State.  —  His  reports.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Congo  State  :  A.  D.  19U3-1905. 

CASTRO,  CIPRIANO:  President  of 
Venezuela.  See  in  this  vol.)  Venezuela,  also 
CoLOMiUA :  1898-1902. 

CASTRO,  Luciano  de.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Portugal  :  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

CATALONIA:  A.  D.  1902.  —  Disorders. 
—  See  (in  this  vol.)  Spain  :  A.  D.  1905-1906,  and 
1907-1909. 

CATHOLIC  DISABILITIES,  in  Eng- 
land :  Majority  vote  in  Commons  for  remov- 
ing. See  fin  this  vol.)  England:  A.  D.  1909 (May). 

CATHOLIC  PEOPLE'S  PARTY.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Austria-Hungary:  A.  D.  1904. 

CATSKILL  AQUEDUCT.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  New  York  City:  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

CATTLE  DRIVING.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Irel.\nd:  A.  D.  1902-1908. 

CAUCASUS,  The:  Conflict  of  Tartars 
and  Armenians.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D. 
1905  (Feb. -Nov.). 

CENSORSHIP.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia: 
A.  D.  1909. 

CENSUS  BILL,  President  Roosevelt's 
veto  of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Civil  Service 
Reform  :  United  States. 

CENSUS  BUREAU,  Creation  of  a  perma- 
nent. See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States:  A.  D. 
1902  (March). 

CENTER,  or  Centrum  Party.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Germany  :  A.  D.  1906-1907. 
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A.  D.  1901-1906.  —  Participation  of  all  the 
states  in  the  Second  and  Third  International 
Conferences  of  American  republics.  —  Their 
signature  of  an  obligatory  arbitration  con- 
vention. See  (in  this  vol.)  American  Republics. 

A.  D.  1902.  — Treaty  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  obligatory  peace  between  the  five 
republics.  See  War,  The  Revolt  against: 
A.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Honduras:  Revolution,  es- 
tablishing General  Bonillainthe  Presidency. 
—  In  the  spring  of  1903  a  rising  in  Honduras 
against  the  Government  was  reported  to  be  in 
progress,  under  General  Bonilla.  Early  in  March 
the  situation  was  stated  by  the  American  con- 
sular agent  at  Amapala  as  follows  : 

"A  great  part  of  the  members  of  the  Congress 
that  was  in  session  in  Tegucigalpa,  amongst  them 
the  President  of  the  Congress,  lied  from  the 
capital  to  the  frontier  of  Salvador  the  30th  of 
January,  so  that  Congress  was  de  facto  dissolved 
.  on  that  date.  It  seems  that  the  council  of  min- 
isters formed  a  new  Congress  out  of  the  remain- 
ing deputies  and  the  substitutes  of  the  fugitives. 
The  new  Congress  proclaimed  Dr.  Juan  Angel 
Arias  president,  and  Gen.  Maximo  B.  Rosales 
vice-president  of  the  Republic.  The  new  Gov- 
ernment was  recognized  by  Nicaragua,  but  I  do 
not  know  if  it  was  recognized  by  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  Republics.  In  the  meantime  Gen- 
eral Bonilla  has  gone  ahead  with  his  military 
operations  against  the  new  government.  His 
forces  have  taken  the  fortified  towns  of  Ocote- 
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peque,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Gracias,  near  the  frontier 
of  Nicaragua.  On  the  22d  of  February  General 
Bonilla  was  attacked  in  El  Aceituno  by  General 
Sierra,  the  ex-president,  who  was  completely  de- 
feated and  escaped  with  several  hundred  men, 
the  remainder  of  his  troops,  to  the  fortified  town 
of  Nacaome,  where  he  still  is.  General  Bonilla 
has  now  an  army  of  about  4,500  men." 

In  despatches  of  the  15th  and  24th  of  April, 
Minister  Combs,  who  represented  the  United 
States  in  transactions  with  both  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  advised  the  State  Department  that 
General  Bonilla  was  in  possession  of  Tegucigalpa ; 
that  ex-President  Arias  was  a  prisoner  :  that 
peace  was  restored,  and  that  Bonilla  should  be 
recognized  as  President.  Accordingly  the  recog- 
nition was  given. 

A.  D.  1904.  — Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salva- 
dor, and  Guatemala:  Peace  Conference.  —  A 
despatch,  August  31,  1904,  from  the  American 
Minister  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  was  as  follows:  "I 
have  the  honor  to  advise  that  on  the  21st  instant, 
at  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  the  Presidents  of  Nica- 
ragua, Honduras,  and  El  Salvador,  and  a  special 
delegate  representing  the  President  of  Guate- 
mala, held  a  conference  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  peace  of  Central  America. 
.  .  .  The  parties  holding  the  conference  have 
issued  a  lengthy  manifesto,  which  indicates  no- 
thing of  interest  to  our  Government  except  that 
the  four  governments  represented  are  controlled 
by  parties  who  will  aid  each  other  by  military 
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force,  if  necessary,  in  maintaining  the  status  quo, 
and  that  the  peace  of  Central  America  is  thus 
reasonably  assured  by  making  revolutionary 
efforts  more  difficult  and  less  liable  to  achieve 
success.  " 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Nicaragua  and  Honduras: 
Agreement  to  arbitrate  boundary  dispute.  — 
In  October,  1904,  the  United  Slates  Government 
•was  informed  that  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  had 
agreed  to  submit  a  boundary  dispute  to  the  King 
of  Spain. 

A.  D.  1905. — Nicaragua  :  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  Mosquito  Territory. 
—  The  following  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  was  signed  at 
Alanagua,  Nicaragua,  April  19,  1905: 

Article  I.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  the  Treaty  of  Managua  of  January  28, 
1860,  is  and  .shall  remain  abrogated. 

Articlk  II.  His  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  to 
recognize  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua 
over  the  territory  that  constituted  the  former 
Mosquito  Reserve,  as  defined  in  the  aforesaid 
Treaty  of  Managua. 

Article  III.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Mosquito  Indians  were  at  one  time  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  view  of  the 
interest  that  His  .Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  take  in  their  welfare, 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  agree  to  grant  them 
the  following  concessions.  — 

(a)  The  Government  will  submit  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  a  law  exempting,  for  fifty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty, 
all  the  Mos^^uito  Indians  and  the  Creoles  born 
before  the  year  1894,  from  military  service,  and 
from  all  direct  taxation  on  their  persons,  property, 
pos-V'Ssions.  animals,  ami  means  of  subsistence. 

(h)  The  Government  will  allow  the  Indians  to 
live  in  their  villages  enjoying  the  concessions 
granted  by  this  Convention,  and  following  their 
own  customs,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  oppos<d 
U)  the  laws  of  the  country  and  to  public  morality. 

(c)  The  Nicaraguan  Government  will  couci-di: 
a  further  peri'xl  of  two  years  for  th(;tn  to  legalize 
thr;ir  rights  to  the  property  acfjiiired  in  conform 
ity  with  the  Itegulations  in  force  before  1894  in 
the  liescTve.  The  Government  will  make  no 
charge  U>  the  said  inhabitants  either  for  the  lands 
or  the  measurement  thereof,  or  for  the  grant  of 
title  deeds.  For  this  purpose  the  title  deeds  in 
the  p';«»,'»sion  of  the  said  Indians  and  ("rcfoles  b<r 
fore  1894  will  U;  renewed  in  conffjrrnity  with  the 
laws,  and,  in  eases  where  no  such  title  deeds 
exist,  the  Government  will  give  to  ea*;h  family, 
at  their  pla^^e  of  residence,  eight  man/.anus  of 
land.  If  the  mcmlKirs  of  IIk;  family  donotexccMJ 
1<iUT  in  number,  and  two  manzanas  for  eiich  j)er- 
Viit  if  the  family  exceeds  that  number. 

(fl)  Public  pasture  lands  will  be  res/Tved  for 
the  iiw.  of  the  inhabitanls  in  the  nei|.'|ii)oiirlioo<l 
of  fnuit  Indian  village. 

(«)  In  the  event  ot  any  MoH<)uito  Indians  or 
Creohm  proving  that  the  lands  which  they  held 
In  wjnformlty  with  the  Uegulations  in  force  he 
fore  189-1  have  In-en  r;laimed  by  and  allotted  l<> 
other  fxrvins,  th»:  (iovernrnent  will  indemnify 
tliem  by  the  grant  of  Huilalile  jiiiblic  lands  of 
a  I  itc  value  as  near  an  [MMNible  to  their 

\ir       .  idi-nccH. 

Akti«  r,K  IV.     The  ex  Chief  of  tUe  Mosqultf) 
Indiarm.   Hobert  Henry    Clarence,   will    be    (mt 
niltt4;r]  by  the  Nicaraguan  (Jovernment  U)  rcHJde 


in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  to  enjoy  full 
protection  so  long  as  he  does  not  transgress  the 
laws,  and  provided  his  acts  do  not  tend  to  incite 
the  Indians  against  Nicaragua. 

Article  V.  The  Mosquito  Indians,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  former  Reserve,  will  enjoy  the 
same  rights  as  are  secured  by  the  laws  of  Nica- 
ragua to  other  Nicaraguan  citizens. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
Salvador:  War,  ended  by  mediation  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  —  Neither  the  Con- 
vention of  Peace  and  Compulsory  Arbitration 
signed  at  Corinto  in  1902  by  the  presidents  of  all 
five  of  the  Central  American  republics,  nor  the 
peace  agreement  between  four  of  them  two  years 
later,  sutficed  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  war  in 
1906  which  involved  the  three  states  of  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  Salvador.  President  Roosevelt, 
in  his  annual  Message  to  Congress  that  year,  re- 
ferred to  the  war  as  having  arisen  from  "trouble 
which  had  existed  for  some  time  "  ;  but  does 
not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  "  trouble  "  ;  nor  is 
any  light  thrown  on  it  in  a  long  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  the  parties  to  it  and  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
which  appears  in  the  American  report  of  Foreign 
Relations  for  1906.  Probably  nobody  outside  of 
the  belligerents  ever  learned  definitely  why  they 
felt  called  upon  to  fight,  or  what  they  had  to 
settle  when  peace  was  made. 

Seemingly  Honduras  was  the  aggressor;  but 
the  affair  seems  hardh^  worth  the  trouble  of  any 
deep  investigation.  Its  chief  importance  is  in 
the  successful  mediation  that  was  undertaken 
jointly  by  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  of  which  President  lioosevelt  made 
report  in  th(!  Message  referred  to  above  : 

"The  thoroughly  good  understanding  which 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico," 
said  the  President,  "enabled  this  Government 
and  that  of  Mexico  to  unite  in  effective  mediation 
between  the  warring  Republics;  which  mediation 
resulted,  not  without  long-continued  and  patient 
effort,  in  bringing  about  a  nieeting  of  the  re- 
])res<;iitative8  of  the  hostile  powers  on  board  a 
United  States  warship  as  neutral  territory,  and 
I)eace  was  there  concluded  ;  a  peace  which  re- 
8ult«;d  in  the  saving  of  thousanils  of  lives  and  in 
the  prevention  of  an  incalcidable  amount  of  mis- 
ery and  the  destruction  of  property  and  oi  the 
meansof  livelihood.  Thr?  Uio  C'onference  passed 
the  following  resolution  in  refercMice  to  this 
action : 

"  '  That  the  Third  International  American  Con- 
ference shall  address  to  tinr  Presidents  of  the 
United  Stat<;9of  Ainr-ricaimd  of  the  Unitf-d  States 
«)f  .Mexico  a  note;  in  which  the  conference  which 
Is  being  hel<l  at  Hio  e.xjjresses  its  satisfaction 
at  thr-  happy  results  of  their  mediation  for  the 
celel)ration  of  pence  between  the  Republics  of 
Guatetnala.  Honduras,  and  Salvador.' 

"  This  affords  an  excellent  example  of  one  way 
in  which  the  inlluence  of  the  I  iiiU'd  States  can 
properly  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
|)eop|eH  of  the  Western  Hendsphere  ;  that  is,  by 
action  taken  in  conc-ert  with  other  American  ru- 
I)ulilicH  and  therefore  free  from  lliosc  Huspicions 
and  |)reJudiceH  which  ndghl  attach  if  the  action 
were  taken  by  one  alone." 

The  resulting  "General  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Andty,  ('(miinerce,  cU:.,  between  the  Repuiilics 
of  CoHtfiUlca.  Salvmlor,  Guatemala,  and  Iloiidu- 
raM,"  signed  September  25,  IWO'l,  involved  Holeiiin 
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engagements  in  its  first  four  articles,  as  fol- 
lows: 

' '  Article  1.  There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and 
a  frank,  loyal,  and  sincere  friendship  among  tlie 
Republics  of  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras,  each  and  every  one  of  the  afore- 
said Governments  being  in  duty  bound  to  con- 
sider as  one  of  their  principal  obligations  the 
maintenance  of  such  peace  and  the  preservation 
of  such  friendship,  by  endeavoring  to  contribute 
every  means  to  procure  the  desired  end,  and  to 
remove,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  any  ob- 
stacles, whatever  their  nature,  which  might  pre- 
vent it.  In  order  to  secure  such  ends  they  shall 
always  unite  when  the  importance  of  the  case 
demands  it,  to  foster  their  moral,  intellectual,  and 
industrial  progress,  thus  making  their  interests 
one  and  the  same,  as  it  becomes  sister  countries. 

"  Akticle  2.  In  the  event,  which  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
should  fail  to  comply  with  or  cause  any  devia- 
tion from  any  of  the  subjects  agreed  to  in  the 
present  treaty,  such  event,  as  well  as  any  partic- 
ular difficulty  which  may  arise  between  them, 
shall  necessarily  be  settled  by  the  civilized  means 
of  arbitration. 

"Article  3.  The  Governments  of  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  in  conformity  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  executed  on  board 
the  MarbleJiead,  hereby  appoint  as  umpires,  Their 
Excellencies  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  to 
whom  all  particular  difficulties  arising  among 
said  Governments  shall  be  submitted  for  arbitra- 
tion. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  manner  to 
effect  such  arbitration,  the  above-mentioned  Re- 
publics shall  accredit,  at  the  latest  within  three 
months  from  this  date,  their  respective  legations 
near  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mexico,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
arbitration  shall  be  ruled  according  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration 
concluded  in  Mexico  on  the  29th  of  January,  1902. 

"  Article  4.  Guatemala  not  having  subscribed 
to  the  Corinto  convention  of  January  20,  1902, 
Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  and  Honduras  do  hereby 
respectively  declare,  that  said  Corinto  conven- 
tion is  to  continue  in  force,  and  that  any  particu- 
lar difference  which  may  arise  among  them  shall 
be  settled  in  conformity  with  the  aforesaid  con- 
vention and  with  the  regulations  established  by 
the  Central  American  court  of  arbitration  on  the 
9th  of  October  of  that  year." 

Notwithstanding  these  grave  pledges  to  each 
other,  three  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  were  at 
war  the  next  year. 

A.  D.  1907. —  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and 
Salvador:  War. —  Mexican  and  American 
Mediation.  —  The  Washington  Peace  Con- 
ference.—  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Amity.  —  Central  American  Court  of  Justice. 
—  In  February,  1907,  a  fresh  outbreak  of  Cen- 
tral American  war  occurred,  originally  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  but  involving  Salva- 
dor, presently,  in  alliance  with  Honduras.  The 
arbitration  convention  of  1904  had  not  accom- 
plished a  specific  settlement  of  the  boundary 
disputes  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  and 
President  Zelaya,  of  the  latter  republic,  accused 
the  former  of  encroachments.  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  had  endeavored  to  pacify  the  dis- 
putants before  hostilities  began,   but  without 


success.  The  quarrel  was  fought  out,  and  a 
complete  victory  won  by  Nicaragua,  whose 
forces  captured  the  Honduran  capital  and  drove 
President  Bonilla  from  the  country.  A  provi- 
sional government  was  established  in  Honduras 
and  terms  of  peace  arranged,  April  24th.  Then 
the  good  offices  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Pre- 
sident Diaz  were  employed  again,  with  the  re- 
sult which  the  former  communicated  to  Congress 
in  his  Message  of  December  3,  1907,  as  follows  : 

"The  effort  to  compose  this  new  difficulty 
has  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  joint  sug- 
gestion of  the  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
United  States  for  a  general  peace  conference 
between  all  the  countries  of  Central  America. 
On  the  17th  day  of  September  last  a  protocol 
was  signed  between  the  representatives  of  the 
five  Central  American  countries  accredited  to 
this  Government  agreeing  upon  a  conference 
to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington  '  in  order  to 
devise  the  means  of  preserving  the  good  rela- 
tions among  said  Republics  and  bringing  about 
permanent  peace  in  those  countries.'  The  pro- 
tocol includes  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
should  appoint  'representatives  to  lend  their 
good  and  impartial  offices  in  a  purely  friendly 
way  toward  the  realization  of  the  objects  of  the 
conference.'  The  conference  is  now  in  session 
and  will  have  our  best  wishes  and,  where  it  is 
practicable,  our  friendly  assistance." 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  Conference  was 
held  on  the  14th  of  November,  the  place  of 
meeting  being  the  building  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  In  addition 
to  the  delegates  present  from  the  States  of  Costa 
Rica,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
ragua, the  Republic  of  Mexico  designated  Senor 
Don  Enrique  C.  Creel,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  designated  Hon.  William 
I.  Buchanan,  as  representatives  from  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  at  the  conference.  The 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  was  present,  also,  at  the  first  session,  over 
which  he  presided  until  the  organization  of  the 
Conference  had  been  effected.  His  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  Conference  included  these  wise  and 
impressive  remarks : 

"We  cannot  fail,  gentlemen,  to  be  admon- 
ished by  the  many  failures  which  have  been 
made  by  the  people  of  Central  America  to  estab- 
lish agreement  among  themselves  which  would 
be  lasting,  that  the  task  you  have  before  you  is 
no  easy  one.  The  trial  has  often  been  made 
and  the  agreements  which  have  been  elaborated, 
signed,  ratified,  seem  to  have  been  written  in 
water.  Yet  I  cannot  resist  the  impression  that 
we  have  at  last  come  to  the  threshold  of  a  hap- 
pier day  for  Central  America. 

"  It  would  ill  become  me  to  attempt  to  propose 
or  suggest  the  steps  which  you  should  take,  but 
I  will  venture  to  observe  that  the  all -important 
thing  for  you  to  accomplish  is  that  while  you 
enter  into  agreements  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
framed  in  consonance  with  the  most  peaceful 
aspirations  and  the  most  rigid  sense  of  justice, 
you  shall  devise  also  some  practical  methods 
under  which  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  the 
performance  of  those  agreements.  The  mere 
declaration  of  general  principles,  the  mere  agree- 
ment upon  lines  of  policy  and  of  conduct  are 
of  little  value  unless  there  be  practical  and  defi- 
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nite  methods  provided  by  which  the  responsi- 
bility for  failing  to  keep  the  agreement  may  be 
fixed  upon  some  definite  person,  'and  the  public 
sentiment  of  Central  America  brought  to  bear  to 
prevent  the  violation.  The  declaration  that  a 
man  is  entitled  to  his  liberty  would  be  of  little 
value  with  us  in  this  country  were  it  not  for 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  that  makes  it  the  duty 
of  a  specific  judge,  when  applied  to,  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  his  detention,  and  set  him  at 
liberty  if  he  is  unjustly  detained.  The  provi- 
sion which  declares  that  a  man  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  without  due  process  of 
law  would  be  of  little  value  were  it  not  for  the 
practical  provision  which  imposes  on  specific 
oflBcers  the  duty  of  nullifying  every  attempt  to 
take  away  a  noan's  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law. 

"To  find  practical  definite  methods  by  which 
you  shall  make  it  somebody's  duty  to  see  that 
the  great  principles  you  declare  are  not  violated, 
by  which  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  violate  them 
the  responsibility  may  be  fixed  upon  the  guilty 
individual  —  those,  in  my  judgment,  are  the 
problems  to  which  you  should  specifically  and 
most  earnestly  address  yourselves." 

The  address  of  Secretary  Root  was  followed 
by  one  of  excellent  counsel  from  the  Mexican 
Amba.s.sador,  and  a  reply  to  both  was  made,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conference,  by  Senor  Don  Luis 
Anderson,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Costa 
Rica.  The  Conference  then  elected  its  officers, 
choosing  Minister  Anderson  for  its  President,  and 
procceeded  to  the  transaction  of  business. 

Fourteen  sessions  w<re  held  between  Novem- 
ber 14  and  December  20,  resulting  from  which 
eight  conventions  were  agreed  to  and  signed  on 
the  latter  date.  These  conventions  are:  General 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  ;  Additional  Con- 
vention to  the  General  Treaty  ;  Establishing  a 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice;  Extradi- 
tion; On  Future  Conferences  CMoiietary);  On 
Communications;  f^stablisliing  an  International 
Central  American  Bureau  ;  and  Establishing  a 
Pedagogical  Institute;. 

The  eswntial  provisions  of  the  General  Treaty 
of  Peace  anfl  Amity  are  in  thr;  following  articles: 

"Akticlk  I.  The  Kepublics  (;f  Central 
America  consifler  a.s  one  of  their  first  duties  in 
their  mutual  rfrlations,  the  maintenance  of  [)eace, 
and  they  bind  themn/ilves  to  always  prexervethe 
mwt  wjmplete  harmony,  and  decide  every  differ- 
ent or  rlifllculty  that  may  arise  amongst  them, 
of  whatJKjever  nature  it  may  be,  by  means  of  the 
Central  American  (Jourt  of  JiiHtice,  creat<'d  by 
the  CVjnvention  which  they  have  concluded  for 
that  purpowr  on  this  riale." 

"  AKTrr  i,R  HI.     Hearini.'  in  mind  the  central 
gef)gni[ihieal  iK^sition  of  Honduras  and  the  fa 
cililies  which  this  cireiimHUmci;  hiiH  afforded  in 
order  that  its  lerrity>ry  shfjiild  have  iMien  niout 
oft^-n  the  tlieatre  of  (^-ntral  American  confUcts, 
Ilondurfutdeclarcufrorn  now  r)n  its  absolute  neu 
tralily  In  any  <vent  of  conflict  amongst  the  other 
Itz-nublirH  ;  and    th<-   latt/T,   in    their    turn,    |)ro- 
viflwl    duch   neutrality  1hi  obnerved,  bind  them 
«/lveH  t/)  regpeet  it  arid  In  no  caiw  to  vlolatr;  the 
Ilondiiranean  terril/iry. 

"ARTicr.K  IV.     Hearing  In  mind  the  mlvan- 
tAgfn  which  mudt  be  galnerl   from  the  creation 
of  Central  Arnerlenn  Irmfltiilifin*  for  1\m\  (level 
opmTit  of  their  rri'mt  vital  int»T'filH,  lieHldeH  the 
pedagogical  Intttitule  and  the  International  ('An- 


tral American  Bureau  which  have  been  estab- 
lished according  to  the  Conventions  celebrated 
to  that  end  by  this  Conference,  the  creation  of  a 
practical  Agricultural  School  in  the  Republic 
of  Salvador,  one  of  Mines  and  Mechanics  in  that 
of  Honduras,  and  another  of  Arts  and  Trades 
in  that  of  Nicaragua,  is  especially  recommended 
to  the  Governments. 

' '  Article  V.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  rela- 
tions between  the  States,  the  contracting  parties 
obligate  themselves  each  to  accredit  to  the 
others  a  permanent  Legation. 

"Article  VI.  The  citizens  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  residing  in  the  territory  of 
any  of  the  others,  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil 
rights  as  nationals,  and  shall  be  considered  as  cit- 
izens in  the  country  of  their  residence  if  they 
fulfill  the  conditions  which  the  respective  con- 
stituent laws  provide.  Those  that  are  not  nat- 
uralized shall  be  exempt  from  obligatory  military 
service,  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  from  every 
forced  loan  or  military  requirement,  and  they 
shall  not  be  obliged  on  any  account  to  make 
more  contributions  or  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
imposts  than  those  which  nationals  paj'." 

"  Article  X.  The  Governments  of  the  con- 
tracting Republics  bind  themselves  to  respect 
the  inviolability  of  the  right  of  asylum  aboard 
the  merchant  vessels  of  whatsoever  nationality 
anchored  in  their  ports.  Therefore,  only  per- 
sons accused  of  common  crimes  and  by  order  of 
the  competent  judge,  after  due  legal  procedure, 
can  be  taken  from  them.  Those  prosecuted  on 
account  of  political  crimes  or  common  crimes  in 
connection  with  political  ones,  can  only  be  taken 
therefrom  in  case  they  have  embarked  in  a  port 
of  the  State  which  claims  them,  whilst  they  ma}' 
remain  in  its  jurisdictional  waters,  and  after  the 
requirements  hereinbefore  exacted  in  the  case  of 
common  crime  have  been  fulfilled." 

"Article  XIV.  Public  instruments  executed 
in  one  of  the  contracting  Republics  shall  be  valid 
in  the  others,  providi-d  they  shall  have  been 
properly  authenticated  and  in  their  execution  the 
laws  of  ihe  Republic  whence  they  proceed  shall 
have  been  observed." 

"  Article  XVI.  Desiring  to  prevent  one  of  the 
most  fre()uent  caii.scH  of  disturbances  in  the  He- 
publics,  the  contracting  (Jovennnents  simll  not 
[lermit  the  head  men  or  princi[)al  chiefs  of  politi- 
eal  emigrations,  nor  agents  tliereof,  to  residt-  in 
the  def)arlments  fronting  on  the  countries  whose 
peace  ihey  might  disturb. 

"  Tho.se  who  may  have  been  actually  estab- 
lished in  a  i)ermanent  manner  in  a  frontier  de- 
partment shall  be  al)le  to  remain  in  the  phice  of 
their  renidencfr  uniler  the  immediate surveillanco 
of  the  (fovernmr-nts  nffonling  them  an  asylum, 
but  from  the  moment  when  they  bcc(jme  a  men- 
ace to  public  order  they  shall  be  Included  in  the 
ruli-  of  the  jireeodlng  paragraph. 

"  AuTicr.K  XVII.  Every  (xTson,  no  matter 
what  his  nationality,  who,  within  the  territory 
of  one  of  the  eonlrueting  j)arties,  shall  initiate  or 
foster  revolutionary  mov«-mefils  against  any  of 
the  olliers.  shall  be  Immediatily  brought  to  the 
ca|)ital  of  the  Kepiililic,  where  h(!  shall  be  sub- 
iidlted  to  trial  according  to  law." 

"Akticlk  XIX.  The  present  Treaty  shall 
remain  in  forri;  for  the  term  r)f  ten  years  counted 
from  the  day  of  the  exehangr;  of  rat ificallons. 
NevertheleMH,  if  one  y'"r  Ix-fore  the  expiration 
of  Huid  lurni,  uouu  of  l^hv  coutructing  parties  hhall 
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have  given  special  notice  to  the  others  concerning 
its  intention  to  terminate  it,  it  shall  remain  in 
force  until  one  year  after  such  notificatiou  may 
have  been  made." 

The  "Additional  Convention  to  the  General 
Treaty  "  is  in  three  articles,  as  follows  : 

"Article  I.  The  Governments  of  the  Iligli 
Contracting  Parties  shall  not  recognize  any  other 
Government  which  may  come  into  power  in  any 
of  the  five  Republics  as  a  consequence  of  a  coup 
d'Etat,  or  of  a  revolution  against  the  i-ecognized 
Government,  so  long  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  freely  elected,  have  not  constitution- 
ally reorganized  the  country. 

"Article  II.  No  Government  of  Central 
America  shall  in  case  of  civil  war  intervene  in 
favor  of  or  against  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  struggle  may  take  place. 

"  Article  III.  The  Governments  of  Central 
America,  in  the  first  place,  are  recommended  to 
endeavor  to  procure  by  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand a  constitutional  reform  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
hibiting the  reelection  of  the  President  of  a  Re- 
public, where  such  prohibition  does  not  exist, 
in  the  second  place  to  adopt  all  measures  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  complete  guarantee  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  alternation  in  power." 

The  "Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice "  contains 
thirty-eight  articles,  with  a  "Provisional  Arti- 
cle "  and  an  "  Annexed  Article  "  appended.  The 
more  important  provisions  are  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Article  I.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  by  the  present  Convention  to  constitute 
and  maintain  a  permanent  tribunal  which  shall 
be  called  the  '  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,' 
to  which  they  bind  themselves  to  submit  all 
controversies  or  questions  which  may  arise  among 
them,  of  whatsoever  nature  and  no  matter  what 
their  origin  may  be,  in  case  the  respective  Depart- 
ments of  Foreign  Affairs  should  not  have  been 
able  to  reach  an  understanding. 

' '  Article  II.  This  Court  shall  also  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  questions  which  individuals  of 
one  Central  American  country  may  raise  against 
any  of  the  other  contracting  Governments,  be- 
cause of  the  violation  of  Treaties  or  Conventions, 
and  other  cases  of  an  international  character  ;  no 
matter  whether  his  own  Government  supports 
said  claim  or  not ;  and  provided  that  the  remedies 
which  the  laws  of  the  respective  country  provide 
against  such  violation  shall  have  been  exhausted 
and  that  a  denial  of  justice  shall  be  shown. 

"Article  III.  It  shall  also  take  cognizance 
of  the  cases  which  by  common  accord  contract- 
ing Governments  may  submit  to  it,  no  matter 
whether  they  arise  between  two  or  more  of  them 
or  between  one  of  said  Governments  and  indi- 
viduals.* 

' '  Article  IV.  The  Court  may  likewise  take 
cognizance  of  the  international  questions  which 
by  special  agreement  any  one  of  the  Central 
American  Governments  and  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment may  have  determined  to  submit  to  it. 

"Article  V.  The  Central  American  Court  of 

*  After  signing  the  treaties  an  omission  was  discovered 
in  this  Article.  An  additional  protocol  was  thereupon 
signed  by  all  the  delegjates  adding  to  this  Article,  and 
to  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Convention, 
the  following  words : 

"  It  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  be- 
tween any  of  the  contracting  Governments  and  indi- 
viduals, when  by  common  accord  they  may  have  been 
submitted  to  it.'^ 


Justice  shall  sit  at  the  City  of  Cartago  in  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  but  it  shall  be  author- 
ized to  transfer  its  residence  to  another  point  in 
Central  America  when  it  may  deem  it  i)roper  to 
do  so  for  reasons  of  health,  of  guaranteeing  the 
exercise  of  its  functions,  or  of  the  personal 
security  of  its  members. 

"Article  VI.  The  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice  shall  consist  of  five  Justices  named, 
one  from  each  Republic  and  selected  from  among 
the  jurists  who  possess  the  qualifications  which 
the  laws  of  each  country  may  exact  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  high  judicial  functions,  and  enjoy  the 
highest  consideration,  not  only  because  of  their 
moral  character  but  also  on  account  of  their  pro- 
fessional ability.  The  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
by  substitute  Justices,  named  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  ones  and 
who  shall  unite  the  sfime  qualifications  as  the 
former.  The  attendance  of  the  five  Justices  who 
constitute  the  Tribunal  is  indispensable  in  order 
to  have  a  legal  quorum  in  the  judgments  of  the 
Court. 

"  Article  VII.  The  legislative  power  of  each 
one  of  the  five  contracting  Republics  shall  name 
one  regular  and  two  substitutes  as  their  respec- 
tive Justices.  The  salary  of  each  Justice  shall 
be  eight  thousand  dollars,  gold,  per  annum, 
which  shall  be  paid  bj'  the  Treasury  of  the 
Court.  The  salary  of  the  Justice  of  the  place 
where  the  Court  resides  shall  be  designated  by 
the  respective  Government.  Besides,  each  State 
shall  contribute  two  thousand  dollars,  gold,  an- 
nually for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Tribunal.  The  Governments  of 
the  contracting  Republics  bind  themselves  to 
include  their  respective  contributions  in  their 
budgets  of  expenses  and  to  remit  quarterly  in 
advance  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Court  the  propor- 
tion which  corresponds  to  them  on  account  of 
such  expenditures." 

"  Article  XIII.  The  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice  represents  the  national  conscience  of 
Central  America,  wherefore  the  Justices  who 
compose  the  Tribunal  shall  not  consider  them- 
selves prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions because  of  the  interest  which  the  Repub- 
lics, whence  they  derive  their  appointment,  may 
have  in  any  case  or  question.  With  regard  to 
implications  and  challenges,  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure which  the  Court  may  fix  shall  make 
proper  provision." 

'  •  Article  XXII.  The  Court  is  authorized  to 
determine  its  jurisdiction,  interpreting  the 
Treaties  and  Conventions  germane  to  the  matter 
in  dispute,  applying  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

"Article  XXIII.  Every  final  or  interlocu- 
tory decision  shall  be  rendered  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  of  at  least  three  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Court.  In  case  of  disagreement,  one  of  the 
substitute  Justices  shall  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  if 
still  a  majority  of  three  be  not  obtained  other 
Justices  shall  continue  to  be  chosen  by  lot  until 
three  votes  in  the  same  sense  shall  have  been 
obtained. 

"Article  XXIV.  The  decisions  must  be  in 
writing  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  they  are  based.  They  must 
be  signed  by  all  the  Justices  of  the  Court  and 
coimtersigned  by  the  Secretary.  Once  they  have 
been  published  they  cannot  be  altered  on  any 
account ;  but,  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties. 
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the  Tribunal  may  decide  the  interpretation  which 
must  be  given  to  its  judgment. 

'  •  Article  XXV.  The  j  udgments  of  the  Court 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  five  Governments 
of  the  Contracting  Republics.  The  interested 
parties  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  submit  to 
said  judgment ;  and  they  all  agree  to  lend  every 
moral  support  that  may  be  necessary  in  order 
that  they  may  be  properly  fulfilled,  in  this  man- 
ner constituting  a  real  and  positive  guarantee  of 
respect  for  this  Convention  and  for  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice." 

"Article  XXVII.  The  High  Contracting 
Parties  solemnly  declare  that  for  no  motive  nor 
in  any  case  will  they  consider  the  present  Con- 
vention as  lapsed  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  will 
consider  it  as  being  always  in  force  during  the 
term  of  ten  years  counted  from  last  ratification. 
In  the  event  that  the  political  entity  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Contracting  Republics  is  changed  or 
altered,  the  attributes  of  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  created  by  this  Convention  shall 
be  suspended  ipso  facto ;  and  a  conference  to 
adjust  the  constitution  of  said  Court  and  the 
new  order  of  things  shall  be  forthwith  convoked 
by  the  respective  Governments  ;  in  case  they  do 
not  unanimoiisly  agree  the  present  Convention 
shall  be  considered  as  rescinded." 

"  Provisionart  Article.  As  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  five  Delegations  an  Article  is  annexed 
which  contains  an  amplification  of  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Ju.stice,  in  order  that  the 
Legislatures  that  may  deem  it  proper  may  see 
fit  to  include  it  upon  ratifying  this  Convention." 

'•  Annexed  Akticle.  The  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  conflicts  which  may  arise  between  the  Legis- 
lative, Executive  and  Judicial  Powers,  and  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  judicial  decisions  and  con- 
gressional resr.>lutioiis  are  not  respected." 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Inauguration  of  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice.  —  Gift  of  a  build- 
ing for  its  use  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  —  The  Central 
American  Court,  of  Justice,  cont^;mplated  in  the 
treaty  of  V^fl,  fjuoted  alxjve,  wa.s  formall\'  in- 
stituted, at  Cartago.Costa  Kica,  with  appropriate 
ceTcmony.  in  the  last  week  of  May,  UiOH.  The 
Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan,  in  attendance  as 
Commissioner  from  the  Unit<'d  Stat/.-s,  a/idcd  in- 
t*;n->jt  l')  the  fx-caHJon  by  announcint^  tiie  [iroflcr 
of  a  t,'ift  of  ijSlW.W)  Ijy  Mr  .\ndrew  Tarnegie, 
for  the  erection  of  a  buildinj.'-  to  U;  dediraterl  to 
the  exclusive  u.w;  of  the  Court. 

A.  D.  1909.  Financial  undertakings  in 
Ne^^  York.  Honduras, Costa  Rica,  and  Gua- 
temala. In  the  Huniriier  of  !'•><)!»  various  finan 
cial  und'TtakinirH  by  grwit  barikinj;  houws  in 
New  V'ork  were  announced,  in  volvini^Hortic  han<l- 
lin^  of  the  <U\)\h  of  Ilfjtirluras,  CohUi  Hica,  and 
Guatemala.  It  wa.H  thoujfht  that  th'-wripfriitionH 
were  in  line  with  eflortu  of  theSUite  Depart nn-nt 
at  WtmiAtiteUfU  and  th<-  Hureau  of  Amerinin  lie- 
publicH  to  brifijj  abf^ut  the  «stabliHhnient  of  a 
chain  of  American  banking  houws  in  th'-  Latin 
.A'  1    foutitri'-H,    for   the    a/lvanef-menl    of 

A  'I  tra/le  and  th'-  iirornotion  of  more  in- 

tirnat.*-  I'an  .\rri<:ri'an  nlatioriH 

A.  D.  1909.  Nicaragua.  -Establishment 
of  a  colony  of  Sioux  Indians  from  the  United 
States.  -  A  dinpat/h  U.  the  I'rcMH  from  li'Mton, 
Novemb'-r  17,  1WK»,  ma/l«-  the  f'>l|f»win({  Kfatf 
m'Tif  ■  To  usxv  'Jf  r'-rnnant  of  tin-  Sioux  trihf 
of  IrMliaoN  from  extinction  by  conHumption  and 


other  diseases,  a  colony  of  the  Indians  will  be 
established  in  Nicaragua  early  in  the  new  year. 
Chief  Little  Bison,  a  full-blooded  Sioux,  sjiiled 
from  Boston  on  the  steamship  Esparta  to-day  for 
Nicaragua,  where  he  will  receive  the  deeds  to 
16,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  Nicaraguan 
government  for  the  establishment  of  the  colony. 
The  project  is  supported  financially  by  F.  S. 
Dellenbaugh,  head  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society,  and  several  wealthy  New  York 
people.  The  emigration  of  the  Indians  is  expected 
to  begin  in  Januar}-." 

A.  D.  1909.  — President  Zelaya  a  menace  to 
peace.  —  His  conduct  trying  the  patience  of 
the  United  States.  —  In  the  early  spring  of 
1909  the  disturbing  attitude  and  conduct  of  the 
Nicaraguau  President,  Zelaya,  not  only  towards 
his  near  neighbors  of  Salvador  and  Honduras, 
but  also  in  the  relations  of  his  Government  with 
that  of  the  United  Slates,  had  caused  the  latter 
to  enter  again  into  consultation  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  as  to  joint  action  to  preserve  peace. 

For  some  years  the  United  States  had  been  try- 
ing to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  a  claim 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government  preferred  by 
an  American  company.  This  Emery  claim,  as  it 
was  known,  arose  in  connection  with  a  conces- 
sion granted  in  1898  for  cutting  and  exporting 
mahogany.  The  concession  provided  that  any  dif- 
ferences which  should  arise  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  company  should  be  arbitrated  by 
a  tribunal  of  three  members,  one  to  be  selected 
by  the  Government,  one  by  the  company,  and  the 
third  by  these  two  arbitrators.  In  1903  an  accusa- 
tion of  smuggling  was  brought  against  the  com- 
pany, and  the  questions  raised  were  submitted 
to  the  stipulated  tribunal.  This  decided  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  company  had  paid  taxes  to  the 
Government  three  years  in  advance,  amounting 
to  $30, (XX),  the  concession  could  not  be  annulled, 
as  President  Zelaya  wished  to  have  done.  Never- 
theless Zelaya  declared  it  annulled,  and  caused 
prfK-etnlings  to  be  instituted  for  stopping  the 
company's  exportations.  This  led  the  American 
Government  to  interpose.  Under  instructions 
from  Wfwhington,  its  Minister  at  Managua,  Mr. 
Merry,  addres.sed  the  following  note  to  the  Nica- 
raguan Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  December 
1."),  1906  :  "  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  rec(;ived  instructions  from  my  Ciovernnunt 
to  make  an  urgent  and  firm  re(|uest  that  your 
Excellency's  Government  will  settle  the  Emery 
company  controversy  by  an  international  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  until  a  decision  has  been  given 
thereby,  your  Excellency's  Government  will  re- 
store to  the  Emery  com|>any  all  it.s  property,  dis- 
missing all  legal  i)roHecutions  in  the  ca.se,  and 
I)ermitting  the  company  to  resume-  its  work  under 
its  eoncesHion,  as  if  no  controversy  had  arisen." 

This  communication  secured  a  promise  of  the 
•lesired  international  arbitration,  and  the  stop- 
ping meantime  of  pnKeetlings  of  interference 
with  thecompany's  luminess.  But  when  the  pro- 
tocol of  artdtralion  was  to  he  drawn  the  Nicara- 
guan fiovernment  refuwd  to  have  any  (juestion 
f)f  damages  to  the  comi)any  included.  On  this 
cfinteiiilon  the  Hettlement  wan  blocked  for  more 
than  twf)  years,  ami  the  |>atienceof  the  Washing- 
ton Government  was  about  worn  out.  In  just 
what  wrap(>lngH  of  diplotnatic  languaire  it  nuulo 
that  fact  a|»l>arent  han  not  yet  been  dlHtdosed  to 
the  public.  Iiut  eviihiilly  the  iiiiderMljinfling  of 
Seflor  Zeluyu  waM  duly  penetrated.  Ou  the  2()th 
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of  May  last  (1909)liis  representative  at  Washing- 
ton signed  a  protocol  wliich  provided  that  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  Emery  Company  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  unless  the  parties  could 
make  their  own  settlement  within  four  months. 

This,  however,  did  not  end  troubles  with  Nic- 
aragua,—  or,  rather,  with  its  presidental  dicta- 
tor. Revolutionary  attempts  in  the  republic  to 
unseat  him  gave  rise  to  new  offenses  on  his  part 
against  the  United  States,  which  President  Taft, 
in  his  Message  to  Congress,  December  6,  1909, 
recounted  as  follows: 

"Since  the  Washington  conventions  of  1907 
were  communicated  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  consulting  and  advising  party, 
this  government  has  been  almost  continuously 
called  upon  by  one  or  another,  and  in  turn  by  all 
of  the  five  Central  American  republics,  to  exert 
itself  for  the  maintenance  of  the  conventions. 
Nearly  every  complaint  has  been  against  the 
Zelaya  government  of  Nicaragua,  which  has 
kept  Central  America  in  constant  tension  or  tur- 
moil. The  responses  made  to  the  representations 
of  Central  American  republics,  as  due  from  the 
United  States  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the 
Washington  conventions,  have  been  at  all  times 
conservative  and  have  avoided,  so  far  as  possible, 
any  semblance  of  interference,  although  it  is  very 
apparent  that  the  considerations  of  geographic 
proximity  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  of  the  very  sub- 
stantial American  interests  in  Central  America 
give  to  the  United  States  a  special  position  in  the 
zone  of  these  republics  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

■ '  I  need  not  rehearse  here  the  patient  efforts  of 
this  government  to  promote  peace  and  welfare 
among  these  republics,  efforts  which  are  fully 
appreciated  by  the  majority  of  them  who  are 
loyal  to  their  true  interests.  It  would  be  no  less 
unnecessary  to  rehearse  here  the  sad  tale  of  un- 
speakable barbarities  and  oppression  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  Zelaya  government. 
Recently  two  Americans  were  put  to  death  by 
order  of  President  Zelaya  himself.  They  were 
officers  in  the  organized  forces  of  a  revolution 
which  had  continued  many  weeks  and  was  in 
control  of  about  half  of  the  republic,  and  as  such, 
according  to  the  modern  enlightened  practice  of 
civilized  nations,  they  were  entitled  to  be  dealt 
with  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"  At  the  date  when  this  message  is  printed 
this  government  has  terminated  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Zelaya  government,  for  reasons 
made  public  in  a  communication  to  the  former 
Nicaraguan  charge  d'affaires,  and  is  intending  to 
take  such  future  steps  as  may  be  found  most 
consistent  with  its  dignity,  its  duty  to  American 
interests,  and  its  moral  obligations  to  Central 
America  and  to  civilization.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  in  a  special  message." 

Some  days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Knox,  had  addressed  a  letter  of  extreme  severity 
to  the  Nicaraguan  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Washing- 
ton, ^Ir.  Rodriguez,  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  and  saying:  "In 
these  circumstances  the  President  no  longer 
feels  for  the  government  of  President  Zelaya 
that  respectand  confidence  which  would  make  it 
appropriate  hereafter  to  maintain  with  it  regu-   \ 


lar  diplomatic  relations,  implying  the  will  and 
the  ability  to  respect  and  assure  what  is  due 
from  one  State  to  another."  The  conclusion  of 
the  letter  wasas  follows:  "To  insure  the  future 
protection  of  legitimate  American  interests,  in 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
the  Central  American  republics,  and  in  the  hope 
of  making  more  effective  the  friendly  offices  ex- 
erted under  the  Washington  conventions,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  reserves  for 
further  consideration  at  the  proper  time  the 
question  of  stipulating  also  that  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Nicaragua  obligate  itself 
by  convention  for  the  benefit  of  all  the'govern- 
ments  concerned  as  a  guarantee  for  its  future 
loyal  support  of  the  Washington  conventions 
and  their  peaceful  and  progressive  aims. 

"  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  apparent  to  you 
that  your  office  of  charge  d'affaires  is  at  an  end. 
I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  your  passports  for 
use  in  case  you  desire  to  leave  this  country. 
I  would  add  at  the  same  time  that,  although 
your  diplomatic  quality  is  terminated,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  you  as  I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  the  representative  of  the  revolution, 
each  as  the  unofficial  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  de  facto  authorities  to  whom  I 
look  for  the  protection  of  American  interests 
pending  the  establisment  in  Nicaragua  of  a 
government  with  which  the  United  States  can 
maintain  diplomatic  relations." 

President  Zelaya  at  once  protested  against  this 
arraignment,  telegraphing  to  Secretary  Knox 
that  his  sources  of  information  had  been  preju- 
diced, and  asking  that  the  United  States  send 
a  commission  of  investigation,  proposing  to  re- 
sign if  his  administration  was  shown  to  be  detri- 
mental to  Nicaragua.  Receiving  no  reply,  he 
resigned  the  presidency  of  Nicaragua  on  the  16th 
of  December,  announcing  the  fact  by  cable  to 
President  Taft  in  these  words:  "To  avoid 
harm  to  my  country,  and  desiring  that  it  shall 
renew  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States, 
I  have  to-day  sent  my  resignation  to  Congress. 
As  my  opponents  consider  my  presence  a  dis- 
turbing factor,  I  propose  to  show  my  good  faith 
by  leaving  Nicaragua.  I  stand  ready  to  account 
for  my  acts." 

The  vacant  presidential  office  was  filled  by 
the  Congress  of  Nicaragua,  which  elected  Dr. 
Madriz,  the  choice  having  been  dictated,  it  was 
believed,  by  Zelaya.  The  revolutionists  with 
whom  Zelaya  had  been  contending  since  Octo- 
ber, and  who  had,  on  their  part,  elected  and 
proclaimed  their  leader.  General  Juan  Estrada, 
Provisional  President  of  Nicaragua,  refused  to 
recognize  this  Congressional  election,  and  con- 
tintied,  against  the  government  of  Madriz,  the 
revolt  they  had  organized  against  Zelaya,  deter- 
mined to  secure  for  Estrada  the  power  to  order 
a  presidential  election  by  the  people. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Zelaya  left  Nicaragua  for 
Mexico,  being  conveyed  by  a  Mexican  gunboat 
from  Corinto  to  Salina  Cruz.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  migrated  to  Europe  and  is  understood  to  have 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Belgium. 

The  revolt  led  by  General  Estrada  is  still  in 
progress  at  the  time  this  writing  goes  into  print 
(early  in  March,  1910),  but  the  latest  reports  do 
not  warrant  expectations  of  its  success. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 
See,  also,  A^iericax  Republics. 

CENTRAL  BANK  QUESTION.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  FiXA>"CE  AND  Trade  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1909-1910. 

CENTRO  CATOLICO.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Philippine  Islands  :  A.  D.  1907. 

CHAFFEE,  Major-General  Adna  R. : 
Military  Governor  of  the  Philippines.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Philippine  Islands  :  A.  D.  1901. 

CHAFIN,  Eugene  W.:  Nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  United  St.\.tes:  A.  D.  1908(April-Nov.). 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Austen:  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  English  Ministry.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Engl.^nd  :  A.  D.  1902  (.July). 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Joseph  :  Address  at 
opening  of  Colonial  Conference  of  1902.  See 
(iu  this  vol.;  British  Empihe. 

On  a  State-rights  question  in  Australia. 
See  Australia  :  A.  D.  1902. 

Declaration  for  Preferential  Trade  with 
the  Colonies.  —  His  resignation  from  the 
Cabinet.  See  (in  this  vol.)  ExfiLAND:  A.  D. 
1903  (May-Sept.). 

Visit  to  South  Africa. — Views  on  the 
Labor  question.  See  South  Africa  :  A.  D. 
lU()'.i-]'ji)4. 

CHAMPLAIN  TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION.  See  (in  this  vol.)  New 
YoKK  State:  A.  J>.  1909. 

CHANG  CHIH-TUNG:  Measures  as  vice- 
roy to  check  the  use  of  opium.  See  (iu  this 
vol.)  Opium  I'i'.oi'.i,K\r. 

CHANTABUN  :  Restored  to  Siam.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  SiA.M  ;  A.  1>.  1!»02. 

CHANUTE,  Octave.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
SciKN' e     and     Invention,     Recent:     Aero- 

SACTK  s. 

CHARITIES.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Poverty, 
Proi;le.msok  :  Social  Better.ment;  and  Chil- 
dren, u.M>EU  THE  Law. 

CHARLES  I.,  KingofRoumania.--  What 
he  has  done  for  his  kingdom.  Set;  (in  this  vol.) 
Balk.\.v  .a.vd  Dam  iuan  Stateh:  I^oumama. 

CHARLES,  Prince,  of  Denmark:  Election 
to  the  Norwegian  Throne.  —  Assumes  the 
name  of  Haakon  VII.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nor 
WAV  :   .\    I).  1902  MJO.l. 

CHARLESTON  :  A.  D.  1901.  -  The 
•'  South  Carolina  and  Interstate  and  West 
Indian  Exposition."  (ii'lir  tliis  ikiiiic,  :i  very 
bf-aiitifiil  (irid  Hii(:f:c.H,sfiil  (-xliiltit  rjf  tin-  prf»i;rcss 
of  Soutlirrn  iridiiHtry  tirirl  art,  siurl  of  ilic  possi 
bilities  of  West  Indian  and  Spanish  Amrrinin 
tmde,  WfiH  ofKiied  at  (,'liarlfston  on  the  Isl  of 
l)i(itii])4-r,  1901.  The  HJt<' of  thcr'Xpr)sition  wan 
a  tnurt  of  one  hunrlnd  and  Hlxty  arres  of  trrrjiind, 
f/nly  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Mw  husinfsH 
w-etion  of  the  eity,  emhrarin^  thr'  faniouH  old 
f»wnd»H  est  ate,  with  its  hislorir;  mansion,  which 
the  f>res'nt  owner  permitt«fl  to  be  iiwd  aH  tlif? 
Women'H  Buiidin;^'  of  the  ocf:iu»ion.  FJne  tjistc 
and  a  hitch  public  gjiirit  entered  into  the  making 
of  Ui'iH  v'-ry  int'Tcstinu'  Fair. 

CHARTREUX  MONKS.  He«(lnthlH  vol.) 
FiiAV'K     A    I)    1904  r.fi  NK-.IirLV). 

CHEMULPHO.  H<;-  (in  this  vol.)  .Japan  : 
A    l>    l!><)J'F»ii    .Ji  i.v;  and  rFi.(!     Aio). 

CHICAGO:  A.  D.  1896-1909.  Institution 
and  work  of  the  Municipal  Votem'  League. 
tU-j;   fin   thiR    vol)    MiM<  H'Ai.   (»n\  kii.nmk.nt  : 
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A.  D.  1899.  —  Institution  of  the  first  Juve- 
nile Court.  See  Children,  under  the  Law  : 
As  Offenders. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  The  burning  of  the  Iroquois 
Theater.  —  Chicago  has  now  two  of  the  most 
painful  memories  of  fire  that  are  in  the  past  of 
any  city.  The  second  was  added  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  30,  1903,  when  588  people  perished 
in  the  burning  of  the  Iroquois  Theater.  The 
audience  was  made  up  principally  of  women  and 
children,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  prominent 
families.  The  whole  city  was  plunged  in  grief, 
and  the  whole  world  shared  in  the  sorrow  and 
manifested  its  sympathy.  The  theater  was  a  new 
one,  and  was  regarded  as  the  best  of  any  in  the 
city  in  its  method  of  construction.  But  inquiry 
soon  proved  that  it  was  defective  in  its  provi- 
sions for  safet)  .  Further  examination,  moreover, 
showed  a  similar  condition  in  other  places  of 
assembly,  with  the  result  that  all  the  theaters, 
with  many  churches  and  halls  in  Chicago,  were 
closed  by  order  of  the  mayor,  pending  their  com- 
pliance with  certain  provi.sions  of  the  law. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Strike  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organiza- 
tion :    United  St.\tes:  A.    D.  1905  (April- 

.JULT). 

A.  D.  1905-1908.  —  Struggle  for  a  better 
charter.   See  .Mi  nicip.^l  Government. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Packing-House  Investiga- 
tion. See  Public  Health:  Puhe  Food  Laws: 
United  States. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  National  Conference  on 
Trusts.  See  Co.mbinations,  Industrial: 
United  States  :  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Population,  and  race  mix- 
ture.—  The  City  Statistician  of  Chicago,  in  his 
nianiiul  for  190i),  gives  the  number  of  the  in- 
habilants  of  the  city  as  2,572,835,  of  whom 
099,554  are  Americans  or  persons  whose  parents 
are  not  foreign  born.  Th(!  Germans  rank  second, 
with  a  pop\ilation  of  5(53,708;  the  Irish  third, 
with  a  j)()pulati(m  of  240,560.  Next  come  the 
Poles,  with  173,409;  the  Swedes,  with  143,307; 
the  Russians,  with  123,238;  the  Bohemians,  with 
ll'J,549.  Thirty  other  foreign  countries  given 
are  all  below  the  100,000  mark.  The  Chinese 
population  is  given  as  1,801,  the  .Japanese  as 257. 
The  .\lbanians  are  the  lowest,  with  a  population 
of  39. 

A.  D.  1909.  -  -  "  The  Chicago  Plan."  —  Sys- 
tematizing the  future  development.  —  •  Kurly 
in  I9(M)tlie  >Ierehant.-.'('hih,(niri])risiiigagr()iip()f 
the  younger  business  and  profes.sional  men  of  the 
city,  arranged  for  the  j)rep!iration  of  a  complete 
project  for  the  future  development  of  Chicago. 
The  next  year  the  Merchants'  Club  was  merged 
with  the  Commercial  Club  uniler  the  name  of  the 
latter  organization,  and  the  city-platuiing  work 
was  continui-d  iiiidiT  the  auspices  of  that,  body." 
'{"he  residting  "  i'lan  of  (Mdcai^n"  was  reported 
in  the  course  rif  thesuniinerof  19()!».  "The  report 
re|)resents  about  thirty  months'  work  by  men 
who.MC  thouglits  for  years  have  dwilt  upon  the 
Hubject  of  city  l)uildlni;  and  beautiflcatlon.  The 
work  was  in  charge  of  Daniel  IF.  Burnham,  chief 
arehilict  and  director  of  works  of  the  World's 
Coluniblan  Fxposilion  of  |H93,  who  gave  bin 
services  to  hJHcity  without  compensation  for  the 
pur[)OHe  of  this  report.  Fven  so,  the  ex  [tense  of 
preparing  ami  publishing  the  n-fiorl  has  approx- 
Inuited  $75,<M)0,  all  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tiotiH    from    the    busineBH   men   of   Chicago."  — 
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George  C.  Sikes,  The  New  Chicago  (Tlie  Outlook, 
Aug.  28,  1909). 

A.  D.  1909  (May).  —  The  Second  National 
Peace  Congress.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The 
Revolt  AGAINST:  A.  I).  1909. 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE    AND    ST. 


PAUL  TRANSCONTINENTAL  LINE. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways:  United  States: 
A.  D.  1909. 

CHI-KUAN-SHAN,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D.  1904-1905  (May- 
Jan.). 


CHILDREN,    UNDER   THE    LAW. 


As  Dependents: 

England:  The  Poor  Law  Children.  —  The 
following  is  from  a  speech  in  Parliament  June 
17,  1909,  by  Mr.  Jolin  Burns,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  administers 
the  Poor  Laws  and  the  Public  Health  Laws: 
"In  England  and  Wales  there  were  285,000 
children  supported  by  the  rates  either  inside  or 
outside  Poor  Law  institutions,  and  of  these 
70,000  were  in  cottage  homes,  barrack  schools, 
scattered  homes,  and  similar  institutions.  The 
cost  per  child  maintained  in  cottage  homes 
varied  from  12s.  9d.  to  2os.  2d.  per  week,  and  in 
scattered  homes  from  8s.  6d.  to  lis.  2d.  At  this 
moment  the  number  of  children  in  workhouse 
schools,  which  in  1870  was  29,000.  was  only  from 
500  to  600 ;  19,000  of  the  Poor  Law  children  were 


neglect,  a  potential  addition  to  the  destructive 
forces  of  the  community.  The  ranks  of  criminals 
and  other  enemies  of  society  are  recruited  in  an 
altogether  undue  proportion  from  children  bereft 
of  their  natural  homes  and  left  without  sufficient 
care.  The  interests  of  the  nation  are  involved 
in  the  welfare  of  this  army  of  children  no  less 
.than  in  our  great  material  affairs." 

In  urging  a  Children's  Bureau,  one  of  whose 
duties  will  be  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and 
child  life,  the  President  pointed  out  that  ' '  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  the  only  agency  which  can 
effectively  conduct  such  general  inquiries  as  are 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens." 
As  Dependents  and  as  Offenders: 
•England:  The  Children  Act  of  1908.  —  In- 


being  educated  in  elementary  schools  outside.  ..  .      fant   Life  Protection.  —  Reformatory  and  In- 


With  regard  to  sick  children  he  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  almost  unanimous  chorus  of  appeal  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  do  a  great 
deal  by  administration.  Thev  had,  in  fact,  trans- 
ferred 1,000  out  of  the  2,500  sick  children  from 
the  Loudon  workhouses  and  infirmaries  to  an  in- 
stitution on  the  healthy  and  breezy  downs  of 
Surrey  at  Carshalton,  where  they  could  be  better 
treated,  and  where  they  would  recover  much 
more  quicklj'  than  in  anj'  of  the  workhouses  and 
infirmaries  in  London.  If  he  could  find  more 
buildings  or  institutions  available  he  would  trans- 
fer more  children.  He  should  not  rest  until  all 
the  sick  children  throughout  the  country  were 
transferred  from  workhouses  and  infirmanes  to 
institutions  in  the  country  where  they  would  re- 
cover health  more  rapidly." 

United  States:  Proposed  Federal  Child 
Bureau.  —  Transmitting  to  Congress,  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1909,  the  proceedings  of  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Washington  on  the  care  of  depend- 
ent children.  President  Roosevelt  accompanied 
it  with  a  message,  in  which  he  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  in  one  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  centralize  atten- 
tion to  the  subject;  with  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  as  will  bring  the  laws  and  practices 
in  regard  to  the  care  of  dependent  children  in  all 
Federal  territory  into  harmony,  and  certain  legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  dependent  children  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  President  maintained 
that  such  legislation  is  important  not  only  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  immediately  con- 
cerned, but  "as  setting  an  example  of  a  high 
standard  of  child  protection  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  which 
should  be  able  to  look  to  the  nation  for  leader- 
ship in  such  matters." 

Statistics  showing  the  large  number  of  de- 
pendent children  in  the  country  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "Each  of  these  children,  he 
said,  represents  either  a  potential  addition  to  the 
productive  capacity  and  the  enlightened  citizen- 
ship of  the  nation,  or,  if  allowed  to  suffer  from 


dustrial  Schools.  —  Treatment  of  Youthful 
Criminals.  —  No  death-sentence  for  them.  — 
Special  "Places  of  Detention."  —  Juvenile 
Courts.  —  An  act  entitled  The  Children  Act, 
passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  December,  1908,  and  which  came  into 
effect  April  1,  1909,  has  such  importance  that  it 
has  been  described  as  "The  Children's  Charter." 
According  to  its  full  title  it  is  "  An  Act  to  con- 
solidate and  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Pro- 
tection of  Children  and  Young  Persons,  Re- 
formatory and  Industrial  Schools  and  Juvenile 
Offenders,  and  otherwise  to  amend  the  Law 
with  respect  to  Children  and  Young  Persons." 
It  gathers  into  one  great  enactment  nearly  every- 
thing in  which  the  guardianship  of  Law  can  be 
specially  extended  to  them,  except  the  matters 
of  education  and  child  labor,  which  are  subjects 
of  distinct  legislation.  It  repeals  whollj'  twenty- 
one  previous  enactments  and  amends  more  or 
less  seventeen  more.  It  contains  134  sections 
and  fills  a  so-called  Parliamentary  "White 
Book  "  of  93  pages. 

As  used  in  the  Act,  the  word  "child"  means 
a  person  under  14  years;  the  expression  "young 
person"  means  one  above  that  age,  but  under 
sixteen. 

The  Act  is  divided  into  six  parts,  which  are 
concerned  with  the  following  main  subjects:  — 
(1)  Infant  Life  Protection.  (2)  The  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  Young  Persons. 
(3)  Juvenile  Smoking.  (4)  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools.  (5)  Juvenile  Offenders.  (6) 
Miscellaneous  and  General. 

The  provisions  for  ' '  infant  life  protection  " 
have  to  do  mainly  with  the  supervision  of 
"baby-farming."  Foster  parents  are  forbidden 
to  insure  the  life  of  a  nurse-child  and  insurance 
companies  are  forbidden  to  accept  any  such 
insurance. 

Juvenile  smoking  is  dealt  with  very  drasti- 
cally, the  penalties  for  selling  cigarettes  or  the 
material  for  making  them  to  persons  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  being  sharp,  and  both  police- 
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men  and  park-keepers  in  uniform  being  era- 
powered  to  take  such  materials  from  the  persons 
of  juvenile  smokers. 

The  part  of  the  Act  "which  relates  to  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  schools  enables  the  Courts 
to  deal  effectively  with  youthful  offenders  with- 
out subjecting  them  to  the  prison  taint.  Boys 
or  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  who  are 
convicted  of  offences  punishable  in  the  case  of 
adults  with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment 
may  be  sent  to  a  certified  reformatory  school. 
In  certain  defined  cases,  children  may  be  taken 
from  depraved  or  drunken  parents  and  consigned 
to  a  certified  industrial  school.  In  these  cases 
the  child  may  be  brought  before  the  Court  by 
any  person  in  order  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  may  be  set  in  force.  Parents  who  are  un- 
able to  control  their  children  may  themselves 
take  advantage  of  the  Act,  and  in  these  cases 
the  Court  may  place  the  children  under  the 
supervision  of  a  probation  officer  instead  of 
sending  them  to  an  industrial  school.  In  all  cases 
of  children  who  are  liable  to  be  consigned  to  an 
industrial  school,  there  is  given  to  the  Courts 
the  alternative  power  of  committing  them  to 
the  care  of  relatives  or  other  fit  persfjns  with  or 
without  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Act,  perhaps, 
is  that  relating  U)  juvenile  offenders.  It  allows 
no  young  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
be  sentenced  to  death.  "Sentence  of  death," 
says  this  Law,  "shall  not  be  pronounced  on  or 
recorded  against  a  child  or  young  person,  but  in 
lieu  thereof  the  Court  shall  sentence  the  child  or 
young  person  to  be  detained  during  his  Majesty's 
pleasure." 

In  future,  also,  no  child  may  be  sentenced  to 
Impri.s'inment  ur  penal  servitude  for  any  offence, 
or  committed  to  r)ri3f)n  in  default  of  payment  of 
a  fine,  ilamai^es,  or  cf;sts.  No  young  person  may 
be  sfeiitencfd  to  penal  8<'rvitude  for  any  offence, 
nor  may  he  be  sentenced  to  impri.Honniciit  (jr 
committed  to  prisr>n  in  default  of  payment  of  a 
fine  or  costs,  unless  the  Court  certifies  that  he  is 
of  BO  unruly  a  character  or  so  depraved  that  it 
Is  not  desirable  U)  fvjul  him  to  a  "  place  of  de- 
tention "  provide*]  under  the  Act.  Thes<-  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  substitution  of  "deten- 
tion "  for  irnprivjnriirnt  did  not  come  into  force 
until  January  1,  1910. 

This  part  of  the  Act  makes  elaborate  arrange- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  youthful  friminals, 
both  before  and  after  trial.  Hix-cial  "  [)larf  s  of 
detenfif)n  "  arc  f/>  be  f»i)<-rKd  in  all  i>etty  .s<'H.sional 
diviHiorm.  H<rr!  fhildren  will  ]ii:  placed  on  arrest 
fif  for  Hfimt:  bjxi  ial  reason  they  cannot  be  re- 
leased  on  a  reeogni/unee),  or  aft^r  being  re- 
manderl  or  cornmlttrcl  for  trial  Here  they  may 
\)f  kept  In  ciistfHly  inst«-a<i  of  beim;  hxlgerl  in 
gaol  if  they  are  m-ntenced  U)  Unnn  of  ImpriH/^m- 
ment  of  W-hh  than  one  month.  I'ers'ins  uncler  16 
yearn  of  age  must  als'*  be  tried  in  K(M:«lal  "Ju- 
Tenile  CourtH,"  iinhmH  they  are  charged  Jointly 
with  wlnll  offenderM.  A  "juvenile  ('onrt" 
muiit  «lt  "either  in  a  different  biilldini.'  or  room 
from  that  iti  which  the  ordinary  HittingH  of  the 
Court  are  held,  or  on  different  days  ar  at  differ- 
ent times  from  th'we  at  which  the  ordinary  Mt- 
lln/»  fire  held  "  Only  Ihi-  Court  oflli  iiils,  tlifjne 
'1  I    in    the    riixf,    and    the    repre 

»<  I'remt  may  he  a/lndtted  to  thene 

(  fiurt^,  iinieiw  the  sfierlal  l»iiv*'  f»f  the  maKixtratc 
l«  otifulnwl.  Kvsry  effort  is  to  be  made,  both  be 


fore  and  after  trial,  to  prevent  the  association  of 
children  with  adult  criminals.  Finally,  parents 
and  guardians  are  to  be  required  to  attend  the 
hearing  of  charges  against  their  children  or 
wards,  and  may  be  ordered  to  pay  any  fines, 
damages,  or  costs  imposed. 

The  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  Act  in- 
clude a  number  of  importance,  to  prevent  the 
giving  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  children,  to 
exclude  them  from  drinking  places,  to  safe- 
guard them  at  entertainments,  and  to  make  the 
Act  applicable  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

As  Offenders: 

Canadian  provision  for  Separate  Deten- 
tion, Reformatory  Imprisonment,  etc. — The 
Canadian  Prisons  and  Reformatory  Act  of  1906 
provides  that  —  "Young  persons  apparently 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  are,  —  (a) 
arrested  upon  any  warrant ;  or,  (b)  committed  to 
custodj'  at  any  stage  of  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  a  charge  for  an  indictable  offence ;  or,  (c) 
committed  to  custody  at  any  stage  of  a  trial, 
either  for  an  indictable  offence  or  for  an  offence 
punishable  on  summary  conviction  ;  or,  (d)  com- 
mitted to  custody  after  such  trial,  but  before 
imprisonment  under  sentence;  shall  be  kept  in 
custody  separate  from  older  persons  charged  with 
criminal  offences  and  separate  from  all  persons 
undergoing  sentences  of  imprisonment,  and  shall 
not  be  confined  in  the  lock-ups  or  police  stations 
with  older  persons  charged  with  criminal  of- 
fences or  with  ordinary-  criminals." 

(Jther  sections  of  the  Act  confer  discretionary 
authority  on  courts  and  magistrates  to  sentence 
convicted  offenders  whose  age  does  not  exceed 
sixteen  years,  and  whose  offence  is  punishable 
by  impri3f)nment,  to  reformatory  prisons,  for 
not  less  than  two  nctr  more  than  five  years  ;  also, 
in  certain  cases,  to  commit  such  offenders  to  a 
certified  industrial  .school,  from  which  they  may 
sometimes  be  permitted  to  be  taken  for  appren- 
ticeship to  any  respectable  and  trustworthy  per- 
son. 

The  George  Junior  Republic.  —  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  from  many  directions,  within 
the  last  few  years,  upon  the  reformatory  experi- 
ment which  bears  the  mune  of  The  (leorge  Jun- 
ior I{e[)ublic.  From  an  ordinary  undertaking  to 
give  a  few  summer  weeks  of  country  fresh  air 
U)  a  group  of  neglected,  roughly-bred  boys,  out 
of  the  slums  of  the  City  of  New  York,  it  has 
grown  into  a  uidipie  institution,  which  remolds 
character  and  refitsiiions  life  for  hundreds  of  the 
young  of  bothw.xes.  who  had  been  given  wrong 
startitigs  in  the  world  by  tin;  circumstances  into 
whieh  tlu-y  were  born.  It  has  done  (his  hy  the 
Himjile  meih'Hl  of  organizing  them  into  a  self- 
govr-rning  community,  —  a  n|)ublic  in  which 
they  are  ritizetis.  Invested  with  all  the  leaponsl- 
bilities,  duties,  and  cares  that  go  with  repul)lican 
<ltizenHhip  in  its  larger  H[)li(Tes.  They  make  and 
administer  its  laws,  conduct  its  puhiic  i)usine.s3 
and  its  politics,  matiage  its  institutions,  generate 
arid  have  e.\iMrienc(!  of  its  publh'  ojiinion.  The 
moral  and  soeiiil  influence  of  this  training  has 
now  been  proved  liy  more  than  it  decade  of  suc- 
cess. 

This  remarkable  organization  was  not  framed 
up  by  ItH  arehltert,  Mr.  William  |{.  (Jeorge,  on 
the  lines  of  a  rirecotKcl ved  theory,  but  took  its 
Hliape  slowly  from  sut't'est ions  of  experience  as 
they  came,  ]\i-  lie|.'ini  in  1H!I(»  to  lake  com]iaiiie8 
of  Ijoys  of  the   lioodlum  (lass  from   New    York 
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City  to  his  place  of  summer  residence,  at  Free- 
ville,  a  few  miles  from  Ithaca  and  not  far  from 
Auburn,  N.  V.  He  found  it  hard  to  rule  them, 
and  no  satisfactory  corrections  of  wrong-doing 
and  bad  behavior  could  be  devised.  Physically 
they  were  bettered  by  their  summer  outings, 
but  he  could  not  see  much  gain  in  other  ways. 
This  continued  for  some  seasons  before  his  ex- 
periments with  them  began.  The  first  to  be  ap- 
plied was  a  rule  tliat  such  articles  of  clothing 
and  the  like  as  had  formerlj'  been  given  to  the 
boys  must  be  paid  for  in  work.  At  the  outset 
they  resented  the  idea;  but  before  the  summer 
was  over  they  were  all  cheerfully  at  work,  and 
the  tone  of  the  party  was  much  improved.  In  the 
next  year  culprits,  who  robbed  orchards  and 
committed  other  misdemeanors,  were  arraigned 
before  the  whole  comnuuiity,  for  a  hearing  and 
a  public  verdict  as  to  their  guilt.  Hard  labor  at 
stone-breaking  and  the  building  of  a  road  now 
became  the  penalty  for  wrong-doing,  and,  pre- 
sently, there  was  a  boy  constable  to  see  that  they 
did  their  work. 

So,  step  by  step,  from  year  to  year,  the  fabric 
of  self-government  and  self-supporting  indus- 
try was  constructed,  until  the  Junior  Republic 
emerged,  with  its  President  and  other  executive 
officers,  its  representative  legislature,  its  courts, 
its  police,  its  own  monetary  system  and  bank, — 
a  political  and  industrial  commonwealth  of  boys 
and  girls  (for  both  sexes  have  been  included), 
taken  out  of  a  derelict  class  for  treatment  by  this 
simple  innoculation  with  social  responsibilities. 
Writing  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  in  1908, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  said :  "  It  now  has  as  a  terri- 
tory a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  owned  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  practical  use  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  more  belonging  to  Mr.  George 
and  some  other  friends  of  the  Republic  who  have 
made  their  home  here  because  such  residence 
affords  them  an  opportunity  to  give  guidance 
and  inspiration  to  the  boys  and  girls.  The  citi- 
zens, i.  e.  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Republic, 
number  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty.  They 
are  in  some  cases  signed  over  to  the  Republic  by 
the  parents,  in  other  cases  practically  committed 
on  suspended  sentences  by  the  courts.  They  are 
extraordinarily  free  within  the  territory,  but  are 
not  free  to  leave  it.  Laundry,  baking,  carpentry, 
and  printing  are  the  principal  trades  indoors; 
road-making  and  land  improvement  the  principal 
industries  out-of-doors.  There  are  two  jails,  one 
for  the  boys,  one  for  the  girls;  a  library,  a  school- 
house,  a  chapel,  bank,  and  a  well-organized 
banking  and  currency  system.  There  is  a  court, 
and  there  is  a  judge,  who  is  elected  every  year  by 
the  citizens.  From  this  court  an  appeal  lies  in 
certain  cases  to  a  Supreme  Court  chosen  by  the 
boys  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  this  court 
only  passes  on  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  court  below,  that  is,  on  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  constitutional  and  juris- 
dictional questions.  There  are  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  all  of  whom  are  elected  annually ; 
the  three  latter  officers  constituting  the  Police 
Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
President's  Cabinet.  There  are  both  a  girl  and  a 
boy  District  Attorney,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  certain  police  officers  and  prison 
keepers.  All  citizens  of  the  Republic,  both  boys 
and  girls,  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  voters ; 
no  one  can  remain  a  citizen  after  twenty -one. 


The  legislature  has  been  abolished  by  the  citizens 
themselves,  and  all  laws  are  made  in  town  meet- 
ing, which  is  lield  once  a  month.  .  .  . 

"The  Republic  has  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial,  and 
the  results  justify  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 
In  round  numbers,  about  five  hundred  have  gone 
out  from  the  Republic  into  life,  most  of  them 
taken  from  the  class  of  boys  and  girls  who.se  en- 
vironment was  fruitful  of  crime  and  whose  ten- 
dency was  toward  a  criminal  career.  Of  these 
five  hundred  two  or  three  are  known  to  have  re- 
turned to  crime,  and  five  or  six  have  disappeared 
entirely.  But  of  these  eight  or  ten  failures  not  one 
was  in  the  Republic  more  than  a  few  months  — 
not  long  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  training. 
The  other  four  hundred  and  ninety  are  known  to 
be  earning  an  honest  livelihood  by  honorable 
labor;  and  of  these  four  hundred  and  ninety, 
twenty  have  either  graduated  from  college,  are 
now  in  college,  or  are  just  preparing  to  enter 
college.  At  this  writing  two  new  Republics  are 
about  being  organized,  one  in  Georgia  and  one  in 
California,  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  for  the 
organization  of  a  National  Association." 

Some  months  later  than  the  above  account  of 
the  Junior  Republic  there  were  reported  to  be 
kindred  organizations  modelled  upon  it  in  Con- 
necticut and  Maryland,  with  movements  to  the 
same  end  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  some  countries  abroad. 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  of  Auburn,  who  has 
been  from  an  early  day  the  chief  supporter  of 
Mr.  George  in  his  work,  said  recently  in  a  pub- 
lished letter:  "  I  believe  that  the  success  of  the 
Junior  Republic  idea,  as  we  have  worked  it  out 
during  the  last  fourteen  years,  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  Mr.  George,  its  originator,  or 
upon  any  one  man.  Its  established  principles 
will  now  live  on  into  the  far  future,  and  work 
the  sure  righting  of  thousands  of  youngsters 
gone  wrong  in  every  section  of  the  greater  re- 
public." 

But  it  may  work  much  more  than  ' '  the  sure 
righting  of  thousands  of  youngsters  gone 
wrong."  It  may,  if  its  working  widens  and 
roots  itself  among  the  institutions  of  the  future, 
as  it  seems  likely  to  do,  have  a  very  potent  and 
positive  political  influence  in  the  world.  If 
men  and  women  representative  of  a  class  that  is 
now  troublesome  to  democracy,  politically  as 
well  as  otherwise,  should  by  and  by  be  brought 
in  large  numbers  yearly  from  graduation  in  the 
Young  Republic  training  schools  of  imitative 
citizenship,  to  be  joined  with  their  elders  in 
larger  spheres  of  more  entire  self-government, 
are  they  not  likely  to  introduce  a  profounder 
change  in  the  operation  of  republican  institu- 
tions than  can  now  be  foreseen  ? 

Juvenile  Courts.  —  Their  origin  and  devel- 
opment. — A  collection  of  reports  on  "Children's 
Courts  in  the  United  States,"  prepared  for  the 
International  Prison  Commission  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Commissioner  for  the 
United  States,  was  published  in  1904  as  House 
Document  No.  701  of  the  58th  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion. The  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  now  widely  established  Juvenile  Courts  of 
America  and  Europe,  and  of  their  development 
in  the  United  States  during  the  first  four  years 
of  their  existence,  is  derived  from  those  reports. 

Commissioner  Barrows  opens  his  introduction 
to  the  collected  reports  with  the  following  re- 
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marks:  "  If  the  question  be  asked,  '  What  is  the 
most  notable  development  in  judicial  principles 
and  methods  in  the  United  States  within  the  last 
five  years?'  the  answer  may  unhesitatingly  be, 
'  The  introduction  and  establishment  of  juvenile 
courts.'  Never  perhaps  has  any  judicial  reform 
made  such  rapid  progress.  Beginning  in  Chicago 
in  1899,  this  institution  has  sprung  up  in  city 
after  city  and  State  after  State  until  it  is  now 
established  in  eight  States  and  eleven  large  cities. 
This  progress  has  been  made  not  merely  by 
changes  in  procedure  or  legal  technique,  nor  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  method ;  it  is  most  of 
all  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
aim.  ...  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ju- 
venile court  is  only  a  smaller  court  for  smaller 
offenders  or  simply  a  court  holding  separate 
sessions  for  such  offenders ;  it  represents  an  al- 
together different  principle.  The  j  uvenile  court 
is  a  life-saving  institute  in  society. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  child-sav- 
ing methods,  institutions,  and  organizations  have 
long  flourished  in  the  United  States.  The  North- 
ern States  have  regarded  juvenile  reformatories 
as  a  part  of  their  correciional  equipment,  and 
the  courts  have  served  as  vestibules  for  such  in- 
stitutions ;  but  they  have  only  been  incidentally 
a  part  of  the  process.  We  have  not  before  real- 
ized what  the  court  might  be  and  do  before  re- 
sorting to  institutions.  The  children's  court 
still  maintains  relations  with  the  reform  school, 
but  it  represents  in  itself  active  and  vital  forces 
and  invokes  a  whole  range  of  influence  and  mo- 
tives which  are  personal  and  formative.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  reform  school  not  as  the  first,  but 
only  as  the  last  resort.  The  juvenile  court  has 
discovered  that  the  child  is  a  child,  and,  as 
Judge  Hurley  says,  '  The  child  should  be  treated 
as  a  child.  Instead  of  reformation,  the  thought 
and  idea  in  the  judge's  mind  should  always  be 
formation.  No  child  should  be  punished  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  example  of  him.'  .  .  . 

"  The  niettifxls  of  children's  courts,  or  juvenile 
courts,  as  they  are  termed  in  sf>me  States,  differ 
in  different  places.  In  some  States  tin-  judge  is 
detailed  from  some  other  court ;  in  some  courts 
but  one  judge  in  assigned  to  this  work.  In  New 
York  several  judges  from  the  court  of  special 
=/f-"ion8  act  succssively  in  turn  as  iudgcsf)f  the 
'  hi 'Iren's  court.  In  Maryland  aricf  Indiana  the 
judges  of  the  cliiJdren'H  courts  exercise  this 
function  only,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  better 
than  the  miUnA  of  rotation,  since  the  judge 
who  confines  himw;lf  to  juvenile  court  cases  he 
comesaHp^'ciHlist  in  this  wf)rk.  In  Colorado  .ludge 
Lindsey  is  not  only  judge  of  the  juvenile  court, 
but  h\hi)  <A  the  county  court.  lie  finds  advan- 
tage iti  the  fact  that  in  his  first  capacity  he  ciin 
prot«;ct  the  child,  while  im  judge  of  the  Cfiunty 
C^Mirt  he  can  altu)  wntenf:e  the  guardinn  or  parent 
who  in  respfin.sihle  for  the  child''*  delinquency. 

*'  An  eHs<ntial  fc-ature  of  every  juvenile  cr)iirt 
\n  the  [irotrtition  nynUnn  and  probation  ofllciTS. 
Their  fluty  in  u>  investigate  the  cas«:  before  trial, 
aod.  If  the  child  in  placed  on  prolwition,  to  exer- 
t^nn  waff:hf«re  over  fhern  until  the  jtcririd  of 
;  n  Jh  ciowd.      It  is  in   tids  WHy  that  the 

J  '(ire  of  the  State  is  exerted." 

'Ifie  City  of  (^.'hif'ago  and   the  [/♦•glslalure  of 
Illinoi"!  Iiave  the    honors  of  the   oriKluation   of 
the  rhiidrenn  Court  asadiHtinct  crratlon  of  law 
The  ViilfnUon  an<l  Aifl  Hfxriety  of  Chieago  had 
been  lalx^ring  Mnce  1801  U)  Mtcure  various  men 


sures  of  advanced  legislation  bearing  on  child- 
saving,  without  much  success,  until,  as  related 
In  a  report  by  Mr.  Hurley,  of  that  Society,  the 
Bar  Association  of  Chicago  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  in  1899,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  press 
it.  This  committee  drafted  the  first  juvenile  court 
law  ever  planned  distinctly  to  that  end  and  se- 
cured its  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State.  The  law  went  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1899.  The  Court  was  soon  opened,  and 
Judge  Tuthill,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois, 
who  presided  in  it  from  the  first,  has  stated  the 
principles  of  its  constitution  and  action  in  these 
following  words : 

' '  The  basic  principle  of  the  law  is  this  :  That 
no  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  considered 
or  be  treated  as  a  criminal ;  that  a  child  under 
that  age  shall  not  be  arrested,  indicted,  convicted, 
imprisoned,  or  punished  as  a  criminal.  It  of 
course  recognizes  the  fact  that  such  children 
may  do  acts  which  in  an  older  person  would  be 
crimes  and  be  properly  punishable  by  the  State 
therefor,  but  it  provides  that  a  child  under  the 
age  mentioned  shall  not  be  branded  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  its  life  with  an  indelible  stain  of 
criminality,  or  be  brought,  even  temporarily, 
into  the  companionship  of  men  and  women  whose 
lives  are  low,  vicious,  and  criminal. 

"The  law  divides  children  into  two  classes,  the 
'  dependent '  and  the  '  delinquent. '  A  dependent 
child,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  is  a  child  — 
'  whf)  for  any  reason  is  destitute  or  homeless  or 
abandoned,  or  has  not  proper  parental  care  or 
guardianship,  or  who  habitually  begs  or  receives 
alms,  or  who  is  found  living  in  any  house  of  ill 
fame  or  with  any  vicious  or  disreputable  person, 
or  whose  home,  by  reason  of  neglect,  cruelty, 
or  depravity  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  guardian, 
or  other  person  in  whose  care  it  may  be,  is  an 
unfit  place  for  such  a  child.'  A  '  delinquent  child  ' 
is  defined  to  be  —  '  any  child  under  the  age  of  16 
who  violates  any  law  of  this  State  or  any  city  or 
village  ordinance,  or  who  is  incorrigible,  or  who 
knowingly  associates  with  thieves,  vicious,  or 
immoral  persons,  or  who  is  growing  up  in  idle- 
ness or  crime,  or  who  knowingly  fr('(|uenls  a 
house  of  ill  fame,  or  who  knowingly  patronizes 
any  policy  shop  or  place  where  any  gaming  de- 
vice is  or  shall  he  operated.' 

"The  law  places  its  enforcement  upon  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  court,  who  are  recjuired  to 
select  one  of  their  number  to  perform  these 
duties  lis  a  part  of  the  judicial  work  of  such 
judge.  .  .  .  The  circuit  court  is  a  court  of  orig- 
inal and  unlimited  jurisdiction,  the  highest  fn 
the  State,  and  the  duty  of  holding  the  juvenile 
court  was  placed  in  the  circuit  court  (which  for 
(•onvenience  is  designated  the  '  juveniW' court')  as 
an  indication  liy  tiie  legislature  of  I  lie  importance 
to  the  State  of  tiie  work  to  1k'  done. 

"The  case  of  each  ( liild  t)rought  into  court, 
whether  dependent  or  deliur|uent.  l)econies  of 
reconl,  and  every  step  taken  in  the  case  is  shown 
upon  tlic  court  record." 

Interest  in  the  Illinois  Law  was  awakened 
quickly  in  many  i>arts  of  the  country,  and  re- 
questH  for  copies  of  it,  says  Mr.  Hurley  in  his 
hKtorical  sketch,  "  began  lo  pour  in  from  all 
directioriH.  These  rc<|ueHts  were  promptly  an- 
swered and  copies  of  tlie  Juvenile  Court  Record, 
published  by  the  Viflitiition  and  Aid  Society, 
containing  the  necessary  information,  were  sent 
to  ap|>licnnlH.     Agitation  began  in  other  States 
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for  a  law  similar  to  the  one  passed  in  Illinois, 
and  those  who  helped  to  form  the  Illinois  law 
were  invited  to  visit  other  States  to  explaiu  the 
measure  and  the  method  of  administering  the  law 
in  Cook  County. 

"The  Illinois  law  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
many  judges  throughout  the  country,  not  wish- 
ing to  await  the  action  of  a  legislature,  estab- 
lished branches  in  their  several  courts  for  children 
cases  only,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  cases  ap- 
plied the  probate  and  chancery  powers  of  the 
court.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  where  Judge  Ben  D.  Lindsey  had  a 
complete  and  well-equipped  juvenile  court  and 
probation  system  before  the  legishiture  took  any 
action  whatever.  A  like  court  was  subsequently 
adopted  in  Indianapolis  by  George  ^\.  Stubbs. 
The  two  latter  courts  were  carried  on  practically 
in  the  same  way  that  they  have  been  since  laws 
were  adopted  by  these  States.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  probation  officers  are  volunteers." 

Judge  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  has  won  celebrity 
among  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  Juvenile 
Courts  by  the  kindly  shrewdness  of  the  methods 
by  which  he  has  won  the  confidence,  the  admira- 
tion and  devotion  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  his 
city,  within  the  classes  with  which  he  has  to 
deal.  The  scene  which  his  court-room  presents 
on  the  appointed  days  when  the  delinquents  on 
probation  come  in  a  body  to  report  to  him  and 
to  be  talked  to  by  him  has  been  often  described, 
and  it  seems  to  exemplify  a  kind  of  influence  that 
would  go  farther  than  any  other  in  resistance  to 
the  vitiating  conditions  which  surround  masses 
of  the  young  in  all  cities.  Judge  Lindsey's  ex- 
tended report  of  his  work  and  experience  in  the 
Denver  Juvenile  Court,  published  in  the  collec- 
tion referred  to  above,  is  a  paper  of  remarkable 
interest. 

As  stated  already,  the  Juvenile  Court  is  now 
an  established  institution  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  many  countries  abroad. 
It  was  established  in  Great  Britain  by  the  not- 
able "Children  Act  "  of  1908  (see  above),  and  was 
Instituted  that  year  in  several  of  the  German 
cities.  A  Press  despatch  from  Berlin,  March 
15,  1909,  reported  the  opening  of  a  congress  in 
that  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  As- 
sociation for  the  Care  of  the  Young,  which  aims 
at  the  extension  of  this  important  reform.  ' '  The 
labors  of  the  societ}',"  says  the  despatch,  "  seem 
to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  passing  of  the 
English  Children  Act  of  1908,  a  German  transla- 
tion of  which  has  been  distributed  to  members 
of  the  congress.  The  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  Courts  for  juvenile  offenders 
was  taken  up  in  Germany  later  than  in  some 
other  countries,  but  has  recently  made  rapid 
progress.  The  first  children's  Courts  were  estab- 
lished on  January  1,  1908,  at  Cologne,  Stuttgart, 
and  Breslau,  and  there  are  now  26  such  Courts 
in  Prussia.  Official  statistics,  however,  indicate 
that  in  recent  years  the  total  number  of  juvenile 
offenders  in  Germany  has  grown  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  total  number  of  offenders  of 
all  ages.  During  1906,  55,211  persons  under  the 
age  of  18  were  sentenced,  as  compared  with 
51,232  in  1905  and  49,993  in  1904." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Prison 
Commission,  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  1907, 
it  was  significant  of  the  deep  interest  which  the 
children's  court  has  awakened  in  Europe  that 
nineteen  societies  in  France,  including  the  Acad- 


emy of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  the  General 
Society  of  Prisons,  and  the  faculties  of  law  of 
Paris,  Lille,  and  Montpellier,  and  several  of  the 
most  prominent  tribunals  in  France,  asked  to 
have  the  whole  subject  of  the  organization  of 
children's  courts  elucidated  and  discussed.  A 
similar  interest  was  shown  in  Switzerland  and 
German}'. 

In  an  extended  letter  to  the  London  Times, 
published  August  19,  1909,  Miss  Florence  Dav- 
eni)ort-nill  traced  the  origin  of  children's  courts 
to  Massachusetts,  and  gave  the  following  account 
of  their  introduction  from  that  source  of  sug- 
gestion into  Australia,  and  thence,  to  some  ex- 
tent, into  Great  Britain.  Miss  Davenport-Hill's 
statements  on  the  subject  are,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

"  Although  we  hear  little  now  from  our  earliest 
exemplar,  Massachusetts  —  possibly  because  she 
has,  I  believe,  cleared  away  the  class  to  be  dealt 
with  —  it  is  desirable  to  remember  it  was  she 
who  evolved  the  then  new  principle  of  absolute 
separation  of  child  from  adult,  and  devised  its 
potent  supporter,  the  probation  system  —  a  sys- 
tem affording  watchful  and  kindlj'  help  to  strong 
and  maybe  wilful  weaklings.  Thus  did  Massa- 
chusetts become  a  noble  example,  making  the 
way  plain  for  her  successors.  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge, 
attracted  early  in  the  eighties  by  reports  of  the 
'  plan,'  visited  Boston  to  investigate  its  meth- 
ods. He  describes  in  a  pithy  narrative  subse- 
quently published  how  his  highest  expectations 
were  fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
his  pen  that  '  the  probation  system  by  ■which 
juvenile  offenders  are  saved  from  imprisonment 
has  been  so  successful,  economically  and  morally, 
that  the  city  of  Boston  now  employs  a  probation 
agent  to  deal  with  suitable  adult  cases  in  a  cor- 
responding manner.' 

"A  copy  of  Mr.  Sturge's  narrative  reached, 
by  good  fortune,  the  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Australia,  then  presiding  at  a  Royal  Commission 
of  inquiry  concerning  adult  and  juvenile  de- 
pendents on  the  State.  He  recognized,  and  in 
his  forthcoming  report  expounded,  the  value  of 
the  Massachusetts  plan  in  its  application  to  chil- 
dren. The  result  was  the  creation  by  the  South 
Australian  Government  of  a  department,  entitled 
the  State  Children's  Council,  consisting  of  12 
ladies  and  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  State  as 
honorary  members,  to  deal  with  erring  and  neg- 
lected children  on  the  lines  of  that  plan.  .   .  . 

"  Nineteen  years  ago  the  Children's  Court  was 
opened  in  Adelaide,  and  in  October,  1903,  thanks, 
Sir,  to  your  sympathetic  courtesy,  the  repro- 
duction in  The  Ti7nes  of  a  letter  describing  it  in 
the  Melborirne  Argus  from  IMiss  Alice  Henry 
made  known  among  us  its  scope,  methods,  and 
success.  Gradually  Benches  of  Magistrates  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland 
who  led  the  way  tried  the  experiment,  which 
was  then  discovered  to  be  already  existing 
among  us  here  and  there,  and  in  a  more  or  less 
developed  form,  as  at  Greenwich,  Hull,  &c." 

As  'Workers  : 

Canada  :  Child  Labor  Legislation.  — 
"  There  is  not  in  any  province  a  comprehensive 
act  dealing  with  the  subject  of  child  labor  as  a 
whole,  and  even  in  Ontario,  which  has  its  Facto- 
ries Act,  its  Shops  Act,  its  Mines  Act,  its  Munici- 
pal Act,  its  Truancy  Act  —  all  bearing  on  the 
matter  more  or  less  directly  —  it  is  still  possible 
for  young  children  to  be  kept  at  work  by  their 
parents  for  mercilessly  long  hours  under  sweat- 
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shop  conditions.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta  have  neither  Shops  nor 
Factories  Acts.  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  Mani- 
toba, and  British  Columbia  have  both  ;  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick  have  Factories  Acts,  and 
six  of  the  provinces  have  Mines  Acts.  The  sev- 
eral Factories  Acts  resemble  one  another  closely. 
In  general,  they  prohibit  the  employment  of  girls 
under  eighteen  and  boys  under  sixteen  in  facto- 
ries where  the  work  is  dangerous  or  unhealthy ; 
forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  four- 
teen in  any  manufacturing  establishment  (except 
canning  factories)  in  three  provinces  ;  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  to  tea 
hours  a  day  and  sixty  hours  a  week  ;  and  specify 
the  amount  of  overtime  permissible  for  these 
classes  of  workers.  The  Shops  Acts,  upon  the 
whole,  allow  greater  latitude  to  the  employers  of 
children ;  thus  the  hours  of  labor  are  longer  and 
the  conditions  often  not  less  injurious  than  those 
in  factories.  Except  in  Ontario,  no  age  limit  is  set 
under  which  a  child  may  not  begin  work  in  a 
shop.  Again  by  the  Mines  Acts  of  British  Colum- 
bia, children  of  twelve  may  be  employed  above 
f  round,  and  by  those  of  Saskatchewan  and  Nova 
cotia  boys  of  twelve  may  work  under  ground. 
The  enforcement  of  the  laws  restricting  child 
labor  has,  from  various  causes,  proved  some- 
what inadequate.  For  instance.  Nova  Scotia 
has  ha*!  a  Factories  Act  since  1901,  but  no  in- 
spector of  factories  till  the  present  year  ;  while 
Ontario,  wltli  a  Truancy  Act  that,  if  enforced, 
would  prevent  many  children  from  engaging  in 
unsuitable  labor,  has  vested  the  appointment  of 
truancy  officers  in  the  municipalities,  and  these, 
in  many  in.stances,  have  nei^lect'.-d  to  make  ap- 
pointments."— Vie  Ontbxik",  N'>v.  14,  1908. 

Recent  changes  in  child  labor  laws  in  Canada 
are  as  follows : 

In  Ontario  the  Factories  Act  limits  the  work- 
ing time  of  boys  under  sixteen  to  t<-n  hours,  for- 
bids the  employment  of  children  uiuler  twelve 
within  dfx>r.s,  and  restricts  the  privileges  ex- 
tend<'d  to  canning  factories.  The  Shops  Act  is 
amended  by  rai.sing  the  age  limit  from  ten  to 
twelve  years.  Manitoba  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  asbartenrlers.  Alberta  has  rais«.'d 
the  age  limit  of  children  employed  in  mines  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  yr-ars.  Hritish  Columbia  pro- 
bibitH  th«'  employ nient  of  boys  under  fourtf;en  and 
girN  urid'T  fiff'-en  '.•,xc'-[»f  in  the  faiuiing  of  (isli. 

Eng^land  :  The  Employment  of  Children 
Act,  1903.  —  An  Act  "  to  make  lietter  Provision 
for  iO  tfulating  the  Employment  of  ('hildren  " 
Ixfcame  law  in  August,  190Ji.  Mf^t  of  tiie  respon 
nihility  for  (I  proper  protect ivr-  regulation  of  child 
labor  was  iiMpos<'d  l)y  this  ena<fment  on  the 
lo'al  authorities  of  the  Kiiiirdom.  Among  its 
provisions  were  the  following: 

"  1.  Any  I'xal  autJiority  may  make  byelaws  — 
(I)  pres^;ribing  for  all  children,  or  for  boys  and 
/firin  deparately,  and  with  respect  to  all  occupa- 
tions or  to  any  specified  orrupatlon,  —  {a)  the 
%^i:  \tf\ifM  which  employment  is  illegal ;  and  (U) 
the  hours  between  which  employment  is  illegal; 
•nr)  ^t)  the  nunilH;r  of  dally  anil  weekly  hours  be 
yond  which  employmetit  is  illegal:  (if)  prohibit 
Ing  abvdutily  or  permitting,  subject  to  condl 
tions.  the  omploymi-Dt  of  children  in  any  s|N;ci(lcd 
oc<;upntion. 

"Z.  Any  If>r;Hl  nuthorllv  may  make  byelaws 
with  re«peet  toiitreet  trailing  by  pers^jni  under 
the  age  of  sixteen.  ,  .  . 


"3. — (1)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  in  the  evening  and  six 
in  the  morning  :  Provided  that  any  local  author- 
ity may,  by  byelaw,  vary  these  hours  either 
generally  or  for  any  specified  occupation. 

(2)  A  child  under  the  age  of  eleven  years  shall 
not  be  employed  in  street  trading. 

(3)  No  child  who  is  employed  half-time  under 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  shall  be 
employed  in  any  other  occupation. 

(4)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  to  lift,  carry, 
or  move  anything  so  heavy  as  to  be  likely  to 
cause  injury  to  the  child. 

(5)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  oc- 
cupation likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  life,  limb, 
health  or  education,  regard  being  had  to  his  phy- 
sical condition.   .  .   . 

"4.  —  (1)  A  byelaw  made  under  this  Act  shall 
not  have  any  effect  until  confirmed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  shall  not  be  so  confirmed 
until  at  least  thirty  days  after  the  local  authority 
have  published  it  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  by  general  or  special  order 
direct.  .   .  . 

"13.  In  this  Act  —  The  expression  'child' 
means  a  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  : 

'•The  expression  '  guardian,'  used  in  reference 
to  a  child,  includes  any  person  who  is  liable  to 
maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of  the  child  : 

•'  The  expression  '  employ'  and  '  employment,' 
used  in  reference  to  a  child,  include  employment 
in  any  labour  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for 
the  purposes  of  gain,  whether  the  gain  be  to  the 
child  or  to  any  other  person  :  .   .  . 

"The  expression  "street  trading'  includes  the 
hawking  of  newspapers,  matches,  tlowers,  and 
other  articles,  playing,  singing,  or  performing 
for  profit,  shoe-blacking,  and  any  other  like  oc- 
cupation carried  on  in  streets  or  public  places." 

Germany  :  Child  Labor  Legislation  and 
its  operation.  — The  Reichstag,  in  1903,  i)asscd 
a  new  law  for  the  protection  of  children,  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  which  a  well  known  English 
student  of  s<Kial  conditions  in  Germany  wrote  as 
follows  in  190H: 

"  Several  significant  facts  may  be  noted  in  re- 
lation to  the  protection  of  childhood  in  (Jermany. 
The  legal  age  of  admission  to  full  employment 
In  factories  an<l  workshops  is  fourteen  years, 
though  on  the  production  of  elllciency  certificates 
children  may  be  employed  for  not  more  than  six 
hours  flaily  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  yet  of  the 
.'».607.6.')7  indu.strial  workers  subject  to  inspection 
in  190")  only  10,2-45,  or  under  0,'i  per  cent.,  were 
below  fourteen  years,  and  in  some  States  there 
were  none.  To  show  the  progress  which  has 
b<;en  made  in  this  respect  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
IHTr,  10[.ercent.  (HH,(M>Oout  of  a  total  of  SSO.TiOO) 
of  the  factory  workers  were  betweiii  Iwelveiuul 
fourlrr-n  years  of  age.  ...  At  the  same  time 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  serious  exhaus- 
tion of  juvenile  strength  takes  place  in  the  unreg- 
ulated home  iiidiiHtries  of  (»ermany.  Further, 
from  the  age  of  six  the  child  of  the  people  attends 
the  i)rlinary  scIkhiI  for  .seven  or  eight  years,  and 
In  many  cases  he  is  re()uired  to  alten(l  a  contin 
nation  whool  several  years  longer.  In  most  of 
the  large  towns  the  scnohir  from  (ir.st  to  last  re- 
ceives free  systemath;  medical  car«;  at  the  hands 
of  the  school  doctors.  It  begins  with  a  thorough 
examination  on  ndndssion,  and  the  health  record 
Ihimofiened  Ih  continued  throughout  the  whole 
pcriixl  of  tchool  life,  .so  that  the  child  is  under 
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constant  medical  supervision  until  it  reaches  the 
working  age.  Many  towns  have  gone  further, 
and  have  established  dental  surgeries,  and  at- 
tached eye  and  ear  specialists  to  the  primary 
schools."  —  W.  H.  Dawson,  The  Evolution  of 
Modern  Germany,  p.  337  (  Unicin,  Tjondon  ;  Scrib- 
Tier's,  N.  Y.). 

United  States:  Child  Labor  Laws  of  the 
several  States  in  1908,  and  as  amended  since. 
—  The  requirements  of  an  effective  child  labor 
law  are  set  forth  in  Pamphlet  No.  60  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  as  resting  "pri- 
marily upon  certain  definite  prohibitions,  among 
which  are  the  following :  Labor  is  prohibited 
(1)  for  all  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years;  labor  is  prohibited  (2)  for  all  children 
under  si.xteen  years  of  age  who  do  not  measure 
sixty  inches  and  weigh  eighty  pounds;  labor  is 
prohibited  (3)  for  all  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  cannot  read  fluently  and  write  legibly 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language;  labor  is 
prohibited  (4)  for  all  children  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  between  the  hours  of  7  p.  >i.  and  7 
A.  M.  or  longer  than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  longer  than  forty-eight  hours  in 
any  week;  labor  is  prohibited  (5)  for  all  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  occupations 
dangerous  to  life,  limb,  health  or  morals."  Fur- 
ther prescriptions  of  the  Committee  relate  to  the 
regulations  and  agencies  of  authority  requisite 
to  an  effective  enforcement  of  the  Law. 

In  Bulletin  No.  63  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  published  in  January,  1906,  there  is  pub- 
lished a  compilation  of  the  laws  relating  to  child 
labor  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  as  amended  and 
in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905.  An  ex- 
amination of  them  shows  that  the  proposed 
standard  had  not  then  been  measured  up  to  in 
any  State,  or  approached  even  nearly  by  more 
than  a  few.  In  not  one  had  the  law  prescribed 
a  test  by  weight  or  measure  of  the  bodily  de- 
velopment of  a  child  that  should  mark  Nature's 
consent  to  his  employment  in  any  kind  of  work. 

Thirteen  States,  namely,  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  prohibited 
in  general  terms  the  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  in  mechanical,  manufactur- 
ing or  mercantile  establishments,  or  to  that  ap- 
parent effect.  New  York  did  the  same,  with  the 
proviso  that  children  over  twelve  might  have  em- 
ployment during  school  vacation  times.  Rhode 
Island,  likewise,  excepted  the  vacation  time  for 
children  under  fourteen.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton allowed  certain  judges  to  make  exemptions 
from  a  similar  prohibition,  for  the  needed  sup- 
port of  helpless  parents.  Maine,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  fixed 
the  age  under  which  no  child  may  be  employed 
in  wage-earning  labor  at  twelve.  Louisiana 
appointed  it  at  twelve  for  a  boy  and  fourteen 
for  a  girl.  Colorado  placed  it  at  twelve  for  labor 
in  mines  only.  Florida  raised  it  to  fifteen,  but 
only  as  prohibitory  without  consent  of  "those 
having  legal  control"  of  the  child.  Alabama 
and  Nebraska  had  it  lowered  to  ten  years. 
South  Carolina  had  kept  it  at  ten  until  1903,  at 
eleven  until  1904,  and  at  twelve  until  May,  1905. 
In  the  Massachusetts  law  no  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  child  labor  within  any  age  line  appeared. 

Educational  requirements,    conditioning  the 


employment  of  children,  were  in  most  of  the 
State  laws,  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  1905,  and 
many  of  them  satisfied  the  third  rule  propounded 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  &h 
given  above. 

In  the  next  three  years  after  the  Bureau  of 
Labor's  compilation  of  child  labor  laws,  great 
reforms  in  them  were  brought  about,  as  shown 
by  comparison  with  the  "Handbook  1908"  of 
"Child  Labor  Legislation"  compiled  by  Jose- 
phine Goldmark  for  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  and  published  originally  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  May,  1908. 
Some  statements  from   this  are  given  below  : 

"The  age  below  which  child  labor  is  pro- 
hibited varies  from  sixteen  to  ten  years.  The 
number  of  employments  prohibited  also  varies 
greatly  —  from  all  employment  during  school 
hours  to  mine  work  only.  .  .  .  Eleven  states 
prohibit  work  to  the  sixteenth  birthday  in  either 
mines  or  specific  occupations  injurious  to  health, 
or  both.  These  are,  for  mines.  New  York,  Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsylvania  (inside  anthracite  mines), 
Texas ;  for  specific  occupations,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin ;  for  both, 
Illinois  and  Montana." 

The  fifteen  year  age  limit  is  prescribed  in  only 
one  State,  South  Dakota,  which  forbids  it  in 
mines,  factories,  hotels,  laundries,  theatres, 
bowling  allej's,  elevators,  messenger  service,  or 
places  where  liquors  are  sold. 

The  age  limit  of  fourteen  years  is  prescribed 
differently  in  different  States.  With  various 
qualifications,  employment  below  that  age  in  fac- 
tories, stores,  offices,  laundries,  hotels,  theatres, 
bowling  alleys,  is  prohibited  in  California,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wisconsin. 

In  factories  or  stores  it  is  forbidden  in  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Washington. 

In  factories  it  is  not  permitted  in  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wis- 
consin. 

In  messenger  service  it  is  made  unlawful  in 
California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  ^Maryland, 
j\Iicliigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New'  York,"  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Washington, 
Wisconsin. 

Children  under  this  age  are  excluded  from 
mines  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

In  all  the  prohibitions  above  cited  many  and 
various  exceptions  are  allowed  in  the  laws  of 
different  States  —  as  for  school-vacation  periods, 
for  children  of  widows  and  disabled  fathers, 
etc.  In  like  manner,  the  following  State  laws 
which,  on  general  principles,  forbid  all  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  years  during 
school  hours,  provide  for  numerous  and  differ- 
ent exceptional  circumstances  :  California,  Col- 
orado, Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon.  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 
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The  thirteen  year  age  limit  is  fixed  only  in 
North  Carolina,  which  excepts  apprentices. 

The  twelve  year  limit  is  applied  (with  excep- 
tions for  the  vacation  months)  to  factories  or 
stores  in  California,  to  most  descriptions  of  regu- 
lar employment  in  Maryland,  and  to  factories  in 
West  Virginia.  It  is  applied  to  factories,  with 
varied  exceptions,  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas.  It  applies 
to  factories,  quarries,  railroads,  and  messen- 
ger service  in  Vermont,  and  to  factories,  stores, 
and  mines  in  Virginia.  To  mines  distinctly  it 
applies  in  Alabama,  Florida.  3Iaryland  (if  the 
twelve-year  child  is  not  wholly  illiterate).  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota  (in  school  hours),  Penn- 
sylvania (in  bituminous  mines  only).  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  (vacation 
excepted). 

The  ten  year  old  limit  for  labor  to  be  lawful 
was  only  in  Georgia  factories,  with  exceptions 
for  the  babes  of  widows  and  disabled  fathers. 

As  to  hours  of  labor,  "six  states  limit  em- 
ployment to  9  hours  in  one  day  and  54  in  one 
week :  —  California,  Delaware.  Florida,  Idaho, 
Mis-souri,  and  New  York  (^applying  to  children 
under  16  in  stores  and  as  messengers;. 

"  Twenty-four  states  restrict  work  to  10  hours 
in  one  day  and  either  55,  58  or  60  hours  in  one 
week. 

"  Five  states,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  allow  more 
than  10  hours  work  in  one  day,"  in  the  hours  per 
week  they  permit. 

"  Th(«e  states  which  fail  to  restrict  the  hours 
of  labor  allowed  in  one  week  as  well  as  in  ormday 
invite  the  p')ssibilit\'  of  seven  days'  labor.  In 
Washington,  for  example,  women  and  girls  may 
not  only  work  ten  hours  at  night,  they  may  do 
this  every  night,  inclufling  Sunday. 

"  Work  at  night  is  effectively  restricted  to  the 
16th  birtliday  in  IS  states.  Twelve  states  set 
an  early  closing  hour  for  children  under  16years, 
New  York  fixing  5  v.  m.  ;  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ore 
eon  and  Wisconsin  6  i'.  M.,and  .Mabama,  Idaho, 
Illinoix,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Mi.ssouri  and  New 
Jersey  (\n  stfjres)  fixing  7  i*.  m.  Of  these,  the 
Ohio  law  is  the  most  comprehensive,  since  it 
incliidefl  girls  to  the  iHth  birth'Iay." 

"  Children  have  no  positive  immunity  from 
night  work  unless  the  hours  are  explicitly  stated 
Ix-tween  whieh  it  is  unlawful  toeriiploy  them.  .  . . 
The  District  of  (,"olurnbia,  4  t*mtories  and  20 
States  fail  U>  prohibit  work  at  night  after  a  defl- 
nil*:  clfwing  hour.  The  sinist/tr  feature  r)f  this 
Hst  ifi  the  pres'-ncft  of  CVinneclicut.  Delaware, 
Indiana,  I/»wi.siana,  Maine,  .Maryland,  N«'W 
HamiiHhire,  TenneH.se»-  and  \V<  nt  \'ir(rinia.  all  of 
tbeni  inipfirlant  inaiiiifafturing  staleH  having 
IndiiHtries  in  wliich  f  liildren  arc  employed." 

Hi  nee  the  w<rnpilatioii  rif  th<-  above  wveral 
ttaten  have  inade  important  changr-H  in  or  addi- 
tloHH  to  their  child  labor  laws,  aH  follows: 

In  Kentucky  the  age  limit  israi'Mfl  to  14  years 
during  hehrx)!  t/Tins,  i  hildren  br-l.ween  14  and  16 
ndtit)  becrnp]f)y'l  without  c<Ttlflfate  frf)tn  school 
authoritif  *(  The  hoiirH  of  labf)r  are  limited  to  ten 
houfH  a  day  and  xlxly  hourn  a  week,  and  niglit 
work  Ik  prohiliited  f(ir  children  under  1ft  yearn. 

In  I>iuUiarin  a  foiirt/;eri  year  age  limit  iHentab- 
lishef],  with  a  0  hour  working  day,  and  night 


work  is  prohibited  for  boys  under  16  and  girls 
under  18  years. 

Mississippi  has  established  a  twelve-year  limit, 
applicants  under  sixteen  being  required  to  fur- 
nish a  certificate  of  age  and  educational  advan- 
tages, and  one  from  county  health  officer  show- 
ing physical  condition.  The  time  limit  is  ten 
hours  daily,  58  hours  a  week. 

• '  New  Jersey  enacted  a  compulsory  education 
law,  requiring  school  attendance  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  except 
that  children  of  fifteen  who  have  completed  the 
grammar  grades  and  are  regularly  employed  may 
be  excused.  This  places  the  age  limit  for  em- 
ployment during  the  school  period  at  fifteen 
years. 

' '  In  New  Y'ork  a  law  was  passed  transferring 
the  enforcement  of  the  mercantile  child  labor  law 
from  local  boards  of  health  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  to  the  State  Labor  Department,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  mercantile 
inspection.  This  law  became  effective  October 
1st,  1908."  It  made  important  changes,  affect- 
ing dangerous  employments,  which  became 
effective  October  1st,  1909. 

"In  Ohio  an  important  measure  was  passed 
limiting  the  hours  for  boys  under  sixteen  and 
girls  under  eighteen  to  eight  per  day  and  forty- 
eight  per  week." —  Xational  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee {General  Secretary's  Annual  Report). 

An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  child 
labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  passed  by 
Congress  on  May  28,  1908.  This  law  prescribes 
an  age  limit  of  fourteen  years,  and  prohibits  em- 
ployment during  school  hours.  Exceptions  may 
be  made  for  children  in  the  service  of  the  Senate, 
or  for  those  whose  labor  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  disabled  or  widowed  parent.  Street 
trades  are  forbidden  to  boys  under  ten  and  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  time  limit  for 
children  under  .sixteen  is  eight  hours  a  day  and 
forty -eight  hours  a  week. 

The  report  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mitt<;e,  for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1909, 
gives  the  following  additional  changes  :  In  South 
Carolina  a  .system  of  factory  inspection  was 
adopted.  The  hours  of  labor,  however,  were 
changed  from  10  to  11  hours  a  day.  In  Maine 
an  educational  test  was  adopted,  and  the  hours 
reducr-d  from  60  to  58  j)er  week.  Rhode  Island 
re<luced  the  hours  for  women  and  chihlrcn  from 
60  to  •■(')  per  week.  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law 
re(i>iiring  adi-quate  proof  of  age  of  children  seek- 
ing emi>loyment.  and  rerpiiring  school  certificate. 

Hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  in  the  follow- 
ing States  :  Michigan  to  54  hours  a  W(rek  for  all 
wonjeii  and  for  males  under  IH;  Kansas.  Okla- 
homa, North  Dakota  to  H  hour  day  and  48  hour 
week  ,  Delaware  to  9  hour  day  atid  54  hour 
week  ,  .Maine  to  10  hour  day  and  58  hour  week 
for  boys  uniler  16,  and  trirls  under  IH;  Khode 
I.slan<l  to  56  hour  week  for  minors  under  1<!  and 
all  wf)inen. 

Night  work  has  l)een  prohilHted  in  the  follow- 
ing additional  States  Delaware,  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  Mlehlgan,  Oklahoma.  California. 

(,"omi)idHory  edii<ation  laws  have  been  [lassr-d 
In  ArkaiiHHM  and  Tetuiesse*!,  atid  revised  and  im- 
proved in  New.leriM;y.  New  York,  and  .Missouri. 

Hee,  alsf),    liAuoii    PuoTECTioN:    Hours   of 

LAtM>R. 
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CHILDREN,  Public  Playgrounds  for.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Playguound  Movkmknt. 

CHILDS,    Richard   S.     See  (iu   this   vol.) 

El.KCTIVK  FliAXCHISE:    U.MTEO    StATKS. 

CHILE:  A.  D.  1901-1906.  —  Participation 
in  Second  and  Third  International  Confer- 
ences of  American  Republics,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Amekican  Kepub- 

LK'S. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Noble  Peace  Agreements  be- 
tween Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic. — 
Treaty  for  Arbitration  of  all  Disputes.  —  Lim- 
itation of  Armaments.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Wak, 
The  Revolt  against:  A.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1903. —  Sale  of  war  vessels  to  Great 
Britain. —Pursuant  to  her  Conventiou  with 
Argentina,  for  the  reduction  of  armaments, 
Chile,  in  this  year,  sold  two  newh-  built  war 
vessels  to  Great  Britain. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Installation  of  President 
Montt. —  His  prospective  difficulties. —  Don 
Pedro  Montt,  elected  President  of  Chile  in  June, 
1906,  was  installed  in  office  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember following  —  the  anniversary  of  Chilean 
independence.  United  States  IMinister  Hicks, 
reporting  the  ceremony  to  his  Government,  added 
the  following  remarks  on  the  political  situation: 
"The  new  President  takes  office  while  enjoying 
great  personal  popularity.  He  is  the  son  of  Don 
Manuel  Montt,  who  was  President  of  Chile  from 
1851  to  1862.  His  reputation  is  that  of  a  calm, 
■well-balanced  man,  of  unimpeachable  integrity, 
strong  and  self-reliant,  but  conciliatory  and  far- 
seeing.  He  begins  his  career  with  many  difficul- 
ties on  his  hands.  One  question  left  over  f I'om 
the  last  administration  —  that  of  the  rectorship 
of  the  university  —  is  already  causing  consider- 
able trouble.  Under  the  law  the  President  ap- 
points the  rector  from  three  persons  named  by 
the  doctors  of  the  university  itself.  Senor  Lete- 
lier  has  been  so  named,  but  as  he  is  said  to  be  a 
liberal  and  even  a  freethinker,  the  church  party 
and  the  conservatives  generally  are  fighting 
him.  The  new  President  selected  a  cabinet  last 
"week  entirely  different  from  the  one  now  in 
office,  but  owing  to  the  rectorship  question  and 
some  other  things  it  failed  and  a  new  one  had 
to  be  appointed  hurriedly. 

"Among  other  difficulties  to  be  met  by  the 
new  President  is  the  opposition  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  understood  that  there  is  a  majority  in  that 
body  against  him,  and  it  is  liable  to  operate  un- 
favorably to  him.  Still  his  friends  have  full 
confidence  that  he  will  succeed  in  quieting  oppo- 
sition and  will  retain  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  the  people. 

"  Under  the  Chilean  constitution  much  of  the 
power  delegated  to  the  President  vinder  the 
American  Constitution  is  retained  by  Congress. 


That  body  really  dictates  to  the  President  the 
appointment  or  removal  of  his  cabinet  and  thus 
his  functions  are  quite  different  from  tho.se  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Destructive  earthquake.  See 
(in  this  vol.j  Eakthql'akes  :  (  1111.1;. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Diplomatic  relations  with 
Peru  reestablished.  — Diplomatic  relations  with 
Peru  were  reiJstablished  in  1907;  but  tiie  old 
sore  question  between  the  two  countries,  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  the  i)eace  treaty 
of  Ancon  (1884),  relative  to  the  provinces  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  which  Chile  took  from  Peru 
in  the  preceding  war  (see  Chile,  in  Volume 
VI.),  remains  open. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Contract  given  for  the  Arica- 
La  Paz  Railway.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways: 

CllILIi-BOLIVIA. 

A.  D.  1909. —  Arbitration  of  the  Alsop 
Claim  of  the  United  States.  — "  Many  years  ago 
diplomatic  intervention  became  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  the  interests  in  the  American  claim 
of  Alsop  and  Company  against  the  government 
of  Chili.  The  government  of  Chili  had  frequently 
admitted  obligation  in  the  case,  and  had  pro- 
mised this  government  to  settle  it.  There  had  been 
two  abortive  attempts  to  do  so  through  arbitral 
commissions,  which  failed  through  lack  of  juris- 
diction. Now,  happily,  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
diplomatic  negotiations,  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Chili,  actuated  by  the  sincere 
desire  to  free  from  any  strain  those  cordial  and 
friendly  relations  upon  which  both  set  such 
store,  have  agreed  by  a  protocol  to  submit  the 
controversy  to  definitive  settlement  by  his  Brit- 
annic Majesty,  Edward  VII." — Message  to  Con- 
gress of  President  Toft,  Dec,  1909. 

The  claim  referred  to  is  that  of  "the  Alsop 
Company  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  which 
advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Bolivian 
government  in  exchange  for  the  right  to  valu- 
able guano  deposits  in  that  country  and  other 
concessions.  The  government  contracted  further 
to  return  a  part  of  the  loan  from  the  receipts  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  Arica.  Before  her  con- 
tract could  be  fulfilled  Bolivia  lost  Arica  and 
the  adjoining  districts  to  Chili  in  war.  In  1885, 
following  representations  by  the  American  State 
Department,  Chili  agreed  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tions of  Bolivia  to  the  Alsop  Company.  She  has 
never,  however,  made  good  her  promise,  and 
the  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  ever  since.  The  claim  now  amounts 
to  more  than  §1,500,000." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Building  of  the  Transandine 
Railway  Tunnel.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways: 
Argentina-Chile. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  —  Naval  plans.  See  War, 
The  Preparations  for:  Naval:  Chilean. 


CHINA. 


A.  D.  1887-1907.  —  Increase  of  Christian 
Mission  Schools.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Education: 
China. 

A.  D.  1900-1905.  —  Sudden  and  rapid  up- 
springing  of  newspapers. — "Without  giving 
actual  statistics,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Pe- 
king, which  had  no  newspaper  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Boxer  rising  —  except  a  short-lived  weekly 
started  by  the  Peking   Reform  Club  and  sup- 


i  pressed  by  the  Empress  Dowager  —  has  now 
three  daily  newspapers  and  two  fortnightly  ones, 
some  of  these  being  partly  illustrated.  Tientsin 
has  at  least  three  dailies,  one  of  these,  the  '  Ta- 
kung  Pao'  (•  The  Impartial'),  having  the  very 
respectable  circulation  of  twenty  thousand.  The 
official  organ  which  calls  itself  the  '  Times '  (the 
'  Sliih  Pao'),  although  not  so  widely  circulated, 
is  well  written  under  European  auspices  and  has 
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considerable  influence.  In  Shanghai  there  are 
now  sixteen  daily  papers  (price,  eight  to  ten 
cash  each),  some  of  which  have  circulations 
of  as  mnch  as  ten  thousand,  and  besides  these 
there  are  many  journals  published  there. 
Further  south  (at  Foochow,  Soochow,  and  Can- 
ton), there  are  in  all  some  six  or  seven  daily 
papers,  and  at  Hong-Kong  five,  while  Kiaochow 
has  one,  which  is  supported  by  the  local  Ger- 
man government.  In  addition  to  these,  several 
papers  are  now  published  in  the  interior,  but  the 
majority,  for  various  reasons,  flourish  in  the 
treaty  ports." — A.  R.  Colquhoun,  77<e  Chinese 
Press  of  To-day  (North  American  Review,  Jan., 
1906). 

A.  D.  1900-1906.  —  Progressive  tariff  and 
internal  taxation  measures  to  check  the 
consumption  of  opium.  See  Cin  this  vol.) 
Opiitm  Problem. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  The  Russian  grip  on 
Manchuria.  —  Coercive  negotiations  ^vith 
China.  —  Protests  from  other  Powers.  —  The 
Manchurian  Treaty  of  1902  and  its  im- 
potence.—  Early  in  December,  1901,  theAmeri- 
c;an  Minister  to  China,  Mr.  Conger,  reported  to 
Secretary  Hay,  at  Washington,  an  impending 
treaty  which  Russia  seemed  likely  to  force  on 
the  Chinese  Government,  which  would  practi- 
cally secure  to  that  aggressive  Power,  through 
a  prolonged  agreement  of  China  with  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank,  exclusive  railway  and  mining 
concessions  in  Manchuria,  and  which  would  pro- 
tract the  Russian  evacuation  of  tliat  country 
through  three  years.  England  and  .lapan  %vere 
u.sing  all  their  influence  at  Peking  to  prevent  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  and  Mr.  Hay  entered  a 
vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  .States,  "animated  now,  as  here- 
tofore, by  the  sincere  desire  to  in.sure  to  the 
whole  world  full  and  fair  inUrcourse  with  China 
on  equal  iootmg."  The  pre.ssure  from  Russia 
on  China  was  si>  pot(;nt,  however,  that  Mr. 
Conger,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1902,  reported 
to  >fr.  Ilay  that  Prince  Ch'ing.  who  act€ci  with 
authority  from  his  Government  in  the  negotia- 
tion with  Russia,  had  informed  liim  "  that  tlie 
latt'T  has  done  the  best  he  could  and  has  lield 
out  a.s  long  as  possible,  but  that  Rus.sian  [)Os- 
Bemion  of  .Maii'hiiria  has  become  iritol<frabl»!, 
and  that  (,'hina  must  at  onc<;  sign  the  conven- 
tion or  htwi  everything:  that  he  has  therefore 
agrewl  Vt  sign  the  convention  fmtKliflcd  in  some 
partifMilarsJ  ami  will  als')  sign  the  s'-parate 
agreement  with  th*;  Rusho  ('hirxse  Hank,  wliicrh 
practically  gives  exclusive  ifrivile^fi-s  of  indus- 
trial devrloijnient  in  .Mancliuria."  Neverthe|e8.s 
the  <;onHiimination  of  the  Russian  project  of  co- 
ercive diplomacy  was  delayed  until  the  8th  of 
April,  and  the  tenna  of  the  treaty  then  .signed 
were  considerably  rnf^lerated  from  the  firitrinal 
denign.  Its  provisions  f)f  interest  to  others  than 
the  contracting  particH  were  i\n  ff)liowH  : 

"  Akticj.k  f  His  .Majesty  the  Kmi)eror  of  all 
the  Riissias,  deHirint;  to  give  h  fresh  [iroof  of  his 
Jove  of  \nw(:  and  his  (wnllttientH  of  friendship 
for  His  .MaJcHty  the  Kmperf)r  of  China,  notwitii- 
HtnndinK  the  fa/ 1  that  the  first  attackH  ii[)on  the 
pejuyahle  iOii4.tian  [)()[iulatirin  were  Mifwle  from 
vailouH  points  of  ,>ian(huria.  which  is  situated 
on  the  frontier,  cons^-nts  to  the  rerstahlisliment 
*>f  th/-  Hiithority  of  the  Chinew  Government  in 
the  iifor'snld  province.  wlii<  li  reniains  an  Intir 
gral  part  of  the  Empire  of  China,  and  restorcH  to 


the  Chinese  Government  the  right  to  exercise 
governmental  and  administrative  powers  there 
as  before  its  occupation  by  the  Russian  troops. 

"Art.  II.  In  resuming  possession  of  govern- 
mental and  administrative  powers  in  Manchuria, 
the  Chinese  Government  confirms,  as  well  in 
regard  to  the  terms  as  to  all  the  other  articles, 
the  engagement  strictly  to  observe  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  contract  concluded  with  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  on  the  27th  of  August,  1896,  and 
assumes,  according  to  article  5  of  said  contract, 
the  obligation  to  protect  the  railroad  and  its  per- 
sonnel by  every  means,  and  also  pledges  itself 
to  guarantee  the  security  in  Manchuria,  of  all 
Russian  subjects  in  general  who  reside  there  and 
the  enterprises  established  hx  them.  The  Rus- 
sian Goverrment,  in  view  of  the  assumption  of 
this  obligation  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  con- 
sents on  its  part,  in  case  there  shall  be  no  agita- 
tions of  any  sort,  and  if  the  action  of  the  other 
powers  shall  offer  no  obstacle  thereto,  gradually 
to  withdraw  all  its  troops  from  Manchuria  so  as 
{a)  To  withdraw,  in  the  course  of  six  months 
from  the  signing  of  the  convention,  the  Russian 
troops  from  the  southwest  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Moukden,  as  far  as  the  Liaohe  River, 
and  again  to  place  China  in  control  of  the  rail- 
ways ;  (6)  To  withdraw,  in  the  course  of  the  six 
months  following,  the  Imperial  Russian  troops 
from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  province  of 
Moukden  and  the  province  of  Kirin ;  and  (c)  To 
withdraw,  in  the'course  of  the  six  months  follow- 
ing, the  remainder  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
troops  now  in  the  province  of  Hei-lung  Kiang. 

"  Akt.  III.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  obvi- 
ating in  future  a  repetition  of  the  disturbances 
of  1900,  in  which  the  Chinese  troops  quartered 
in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Russia  took  part, 
the  Russian  Government  and  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment agree  to  order  the  Russian  military  au- 
thorities and  the  dzian-dziuns,  to  come  to  an 
undrrstandiiiL'  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
number  and  detennining  the  places  of  cantonment 
of  the  Chinese  troops  in  Manchuria  until  the 
Ru.ssian  troops  shall  have  been  withdrawn  there- 
from. TheChinesf;  Government  further  i)]edges 
it.H«'lf  not  toorgaiu/e  any  otiier  troops  above  the 
nuriiberthusagreed  \\\nn\  Ijy  tiie  liussian  military 
authorities  and  the  d/.iaii  (i/.iuns  vvhicii  shall  be 
8uffici(;nt  to  exterminate  the  l)rigands  and  to 
pacify  the  country.  After  tlie  complete  evacu- 
ation of  the  country  by  the  Itussian  troops,  the 
Chinese-  (Jovernment  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
ati  examination  of  the  number  of  troops  in  Man- 
churia which  are  sui)ject  to  increase;  or  dindnu- 
tion,  trivin^f  timely  noticf;  of  such  examiriiition 
to  the  Imperial  (iovernment,  for  the  niaiiileiiance 
of  troops  in  the  afon-said  province  in  suijerfiuous 
numbers  woidd  manifestly  lead  to  the  increase 
of  the  Russian  ndlitary  forces  in  the  adjacent 
dlstrif:tH,  anil  would  thus  occasion  an  Increase  of 
militar}'  «'X|)ens«-H,  to  the  i;reiil  disadvantage  of 
both  countries.  For  |)oliie  service  and  lh<-  mainte- 
nance of  internal  order  in  this  region  outside  of 
the  territory  ceiled  to  the  Cliinese  lOuHtern  Hail 
way  Company,  there  shall  be  formed,  near  the 
local  fl/.ian  d/.iun  governors,  a  police  force,  both 
on  foot  and  mounted,  cmnposed  exclusively  of 
subjects  of  the  Kmjiernr  of  ('hina 

"Art.  IV'.  The  liusslun  Government  consents 
to  restore  to  their  owners  the  railway  lines  of 
Hhan  hal  kwaii  VIn  kovv  -  Simmiiiling,  which 
huvc  been  occupied  ami  protected  by  the  Russian 
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troops  since  the  end  of  the  month  of  September, 

1900.  In  consideration  of  tliis  the  Governmeut 
of  the  Emperor  of  China  pledges  itself  : 

"  1.  That  in  case  it  shall  become  necessary  to 
insure  the  security  of  the  aforesaid  railway  lines 
It  "will  itself  assume  that  obligation,  and  will  not 
request  any  other  power  to  undertake  or  partici- 
pate in  the  defense,  construction,  or  exploitation 
of  these  lines,  and  will  not  permit  foreign  powers 
to  occupy  the  territory  restored  by  Russia. 

"2.  That  the  above-mentioned  railwaj'^  lines 
shall  be  completed  and  exploited  on  the  precise 
bases  of  the  agreement  made  between  liussia 
and  England  April  16,  1899,  and  on  those  of  the 
contract  concluded  September  28,  1898,  with  a 
private  compan}^  relative  to  a  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  aforesaid  lines,  and,  moreover, 
in  observance  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  the 
company,  especially  :  Not  to  take  possession  of 
the  Shan-hai  -kwan — Yin-kow  —  Simminti  n  g  line 
or  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  manner  whatever. 

"  3.  That  if  a  continuation  of  the  railway  lines 
in  the  south  of  Manchuria,  or  the  construction 
of  branch  lines  connecting  with  them,  and  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  at  Yin  Kow  or  at  the 
transfer  of  the  terminus  of  the  Shan-hai-kwan 
Railroad,  which  is  situated  there,  shall  hereafter 
be  undertaken,  it  shall  be  done  after  a  previous 
understanding  between  the  Government  of  Rus- 
sia and  that  of  China."  —  Papers  relating  to  tlie 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1902,  pp. 
271-281. 

During  the  next  two  years  Russia  was  accused 
from  all  sides  of  infidelity  to  the  engagements 
of  this  treaty,  and  her  conduct,  which  seemed 
especially  menacing  to  Japan,  gave  rise  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  : 
A.  D.  1901-1904. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Edicts  for  educational 
reform. —  Modernizing  examinations  for  lit- 
erary and  military  degrees. — Establishing 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools.  —  Sending 
students  abroad.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Education  : 
China  :  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

A.  D.  1901-1904.  —  Persistent  occupation 
of  Manchuria  by  the  Russians.  —  Remon- 
strances of  the  Japanese.  See  Japan:  A.  D. 
1901-190-1. 

A.  D.  1901-1908.  —  Settlement  of  the  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  to  fourteen  Powers  on 
account  of  the  Boxer  Rising.  —  Remission  of 
part  of  it  by  the  United  States.  — In  April, 

1901,  when  the  record  of  events  connected  with 
4   the  Boxer  rising  against  foreigners  in  China  was 

closed  in  Volume  YI.  of  this  work,  the  Chinese 
•  government  had  promised  satisfaction  and  in- 
demnity to  the  fourteen  Powers  whose  subjects 
had  suffered  from  the  barbarous  attack  and 
whose  forces  had  overcome  it,  and  the  measure 
of  indemnity  to  be  paid  was  then  being  discussed. 
The  discussion  and  the  reckonings  involved  were 
prolonged  till  September.  The  final  protocol 
was  signed  Sept.  7,  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  30th 
of  that  month  that  the  formulated  claims  of  the 
Powers  concerned  were  accepted  by  China,  and 
the  responsibility  of  payment  assumed  by  an 
imperial  decree.  The  total  was  450,000,000  taels, 
equivalent  to  §334,000,000,  divided  between 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States.  The  sum  was  not  reckoned  solely 
for  the  covering  of  losses  and  expenses,  conse- 


quent on  the  Boxer  outrages,  but  was  intended 
to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  penalty  imposed  on  the 
Chinese  nation ;  and  some  of  the  claimant  nations 
were  said  to  be  more  exacting  on  this  score  than 
others  were. 

The  amount  for  which  the  United  States  stipu- 
lated was  $24,440,000,  and  the  American  govern- 
ment received  an  indcnniity  bond  for  that  sum. 
But  w'hen  the  expenses  of  the  American  relief 
expedition  had  been  accurately  ascertained,  and 
all  lo.sses  and  destruction  of  property  belonging 
to  American  claimants  had  been  settled,  it  was 
found  that  they  would  be  largely  overpaid.  It 
was  possible,  according  to  common  practice  in 
international  dealings,  to  regard  the  excess  as 
justly  punitive  ;  but  a  different  view  was  dictated 
by  the  wish  to  show  friendliness  to  China,  and  a 
return  of  the  overpayment  w-as  proposed.  Recom- 
mended by  President  Roosevelt,  the  necessary 
sanction  was  given  by  Congress,  and  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1908,  the  American  Minister  to  China 
addressed  the  following  communication  to  the 
Prince  of  Ch'ing,  President  of  the  Wai-Wu-Pu, 
or  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  Peking : 
"  Your  Highness : 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  your  Highness,  under  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
that  a  bill  has  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  authorizing  the  President  to  modify  the 
indemnity  bond  given  the  United  States  by  China 
under  the  provi.sions  of  Article  VI.  of  the  final 
protocol  of  September  7,  1901,  from  twenty-four 
million,  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
(§24,440,000),  United  States  gold  currency,  to 
thirteen  million,  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and 
twenty-nine  cents  ($13,655,492.29),  with  inter- 
est at  four  per  cent  (4%)  per  annum.  Of  this 
amount  two  million  dollars  (82,000,000)  are  held 
pending  the  result  of  hearings  on  private  claims 
presented  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States  within  one  year.  Any  balance  remaining 
after  such  adjudication  is  also  to  be  returned  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  decide. 

"The  President  is  further  authorized  under 
the  Bill  to  remit  to  China  the  remainder  of  the 
indemnity  as  an  act  of  friendship,  such  payments 
and  remissions  to  be  made  at  such  times  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  may  deem  just. 

"  I  am  also  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  request  the  Imperial  Government  kindly  to 
favor  him  with  its  views  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  the  remissions. 

"Trusting  that  your  Imperial  Highness  wuU 
favor  me  with  an  early  reply  to  communicate  to 
my  Government,  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion 
to' renew  to  your  Highness  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration — W.  W.  Rockhill." 

In  his  reply,  after  reciting  the  statements  con- 
veyed to  him  by  Mr.  Rockhill,  the  Prince  wrote 
(as  translated)  the  following: 

"  On  reading  this  despatch  I  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  justice  and  great  friendliness 
of  the  American  government,  and  wish  to  ex- 
press our  sincerest  thanks. 

' '  Concerning  the  time  and  manner  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  amounts  to  be  remitted  to  China,  the 
Imperial  Government  has  no  wishes  to  express  in 
the  matter.  It  relies  implicitly  on  the  friendly 
intentions  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
is  convinced  that  it  will  adopt  such  measures 
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as  are  best  calculated  to  attain  the  end  it  has  in 
view. 

"The  Imperial  Government,  wishing  to  give 
expression  to  the  high  value  it  places  on  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  finds  in  its 
present  action  a  favorable  opportunity  for  doing 
so.  3Iindf  ul  of  the  desire  recently  expressed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
the  coming  of  Chinese  students  to  the  United 
States  to  take  courses  in  the  schools  and  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  con- 
vinced by  the  happy  results  of  past  experience 
of  the  great  value  to  China  of  education  in 
American  schools,  the  Imperial  Government  has 
the  honor  to  state  that  it  is  its  intention  to  send 
henceforth  yearly  to  the  Unit<?d  States  a  consid- 
erable number  of  students  there  to  receive  their 
education.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  ■will 
confer  with  the  American  ilinister  in  Peking 
concerning  the  elaboration  of  plans  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  intention  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. 

' '  A  necessary  despatch. 

"  Se.\l  of  the  "Wai-Wu-Pu." 

Simultaneously  with  the  note  from  Prince 
Ch'ing,  the  Wai-Wu-Pu  as  a  body  addressed  the 
following  to  Mr.  Rockhill : 

"  To  fiu  Excellency   W.    W.  Rockhill,  American 
Mininter,  Peking  : 

"Referring  to  the  despatch  just  sent  to  your 
Excellency  regarding  sc^uding  students  to  Amer- 
ica, it  ha.s  now  been  determined  that  from  the 
year  when  the  return  of  the  indemnity  begins, 
one  hundred  students  shall  be  sent  to  America 
every  year  for  four  years,  so  that  four  hundred 
students  may  be  in  America  by  the  fourth  year. 
From  the  fifth  year  and  throughout  the  period 
of  the  indemnity  payments  a  minimum  of  fifty 
students  will  be  sent  each  year. 

"As  the  numljer  of  students  will  be  very  great, 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  making  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  tlicm.  Therefore,  in  the  matter 
of  rhrxjsiug  them,  as  well  as  in  the  matters  of 
providing  suitable  homes  for  them  in  America 
and  wjlecting  flu- schofjls  which  tlieyare  to  enter. 
we  hofKr  to  have  your  ad  vicr-  and  a.ssi stance.  The 
details  of  our  wiheme  will  have  to  be  elaborated 
later,  but  wrr  take  this  'K:easion  to  state  tlie  l'cii- 
eral  features  of  our  plan,  and  ask  you  \a>  inform 
the  American  Goveniment  of  H.  We  sincerely 
hop*;  that  the  American  Government  will  render 
us  a.s.HiMtanee  in  thr-  matt#;r. 

"  Winhing  you  ^11  prf>»perity, 

(Hign.si) 

PitiNrK  Of  Ch'ino,  Yuan  Hnifr-K'Ai, 
Na-Ti;so  Likn  Fano 

LfANO-Tc'N-YKN." 

The  remittance  of  Hr)mewhat  more  than  $10,- 
OOfJ.fXK)  of  the  h)<lenmit,y  <lifl  not  involve  a  re- 
payment of  that  Huni  of  money  to  the  (,'hinew 
govrrriment,  for  the  reawni  thiit  paymentHon  the 
oritrinal  indemnity  Ix^nd  were  to  tie  in  annual  in- 
JttiilrnentH,  running  until  1940,  certain  revenues 
\yf\njt  pledgfid  to  necuro  them.  The  remittance 
in  efTect>-d,  aeeordingly,  by  a  readjuitment  of 
Ihf'V-  paymenlK  hereafffrr, 

W'ritini;;  in  Tlir  Outlook  of  tiiin  trariHjietluii,  luid 
of  the  ir/ipreHHion  it  luiH  miide  in  China,  .Mr 
(U-iiTvi-  .Marvin,  who  hut  been  for  hduw  tbne  In 
ofll'  lal  conneelion  with  the  ( 'hlnewe  Government , 
•ayx: 

"In  pleflging  ItiMtlf  tr*  the  Arnerlran  eiliKu 
tkfnal  miiMiion  theCJhIneM;  Government  hon  given 


the  fullest  evidence  of  its  appreciation.  Accord- 
ing  to  estimates  made  in  Peking  last  summer, 
it  was  calculated  that  by  and  after  the  fourth 
year  of  the  proposed  educational  foundation  the 
investment  necessary  to  finance  the  Chinese 
students  in  America  would  amount  to  $500,000 
annually,  a  sum  nearly  equivalent  to  the  entire 
yearly  revenue  remitted.  Already,  and  quite 
apart  from  the  scheme  proposed  in  the  note  of  the 
Wai-Wu-  Pu,  there  are  maintained  in  the  United 
States  by  Imperial  and  Provincial  funds  one 
hundred  and  fifty -five  Chinese  students,  picked 
boys  and  young  men,  sons  of  officials  and  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  merchants,  chosen  often  by 
competitive  examinations.  The  students  now  to 
be  sent  annually  by  the  Imperial  Government 
will  be  stiU  more  carefully  selected.  These  are 
the  men  destined  for  positions  of  responsibility 
and  influence  in  that  '  Awakening  China '  of 
which  we  hear  so  much."  —  G.  Marvin,  in  The 
Outlook.  Nov.  14.  1908. 

A  Special  Ambassador  from  China,  bearing  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  Emperor,  presented  it 
to  the  President  on  the  2d  of  December,  1908. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Return  to  Peking  of  the 
Emperor,  Empress-Dowager,  and  Court. — 
Receptions  to  foreig^n  representatives.  — 
Withdrawals  of  foreign  troops.  —  Recurrence 
of  Boxer  outbreaks. — ^The  Emperor,  Empress 
Dowager,  and  their  suite  reentered  Peking  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1902.  On  the  22d  the  foreign  re- 
presentatives were  admitted  to  audience  with  the 
Emperor  ;  on  the  2Htli  the  Emperor  and  Empress- 
Dowager,  together,  gave  a  reception  to  the  diplo- 
matic body,  the  Empress-Dowager  being  throned 
on  a  higher  scat  than  the  Emperor  ;  on  the  1st 
of  Febrviary  the  Empress-Dowager  entertained 
the  ladies  of  the  foreign  legations  at  a  banquet, 
where  presents  of  jewelry  were  made  to  all  the 
guests.  Sorrow  for  the  misdoings  from  which 
the  foreigners  in  China  had  suffered  was  ex- 
pres.sed  on  all  these  occasions,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  an  earnest  desire  to'makc  amends  for  them. 

Foreign  troojis  were  withdrawn  from  Tion-tsin 
on  the  l.'ith  of  August,  1902,  and  the  city  de- 
livered to  the  ('hines(!  V'i(;eroy.  Many  iin|)n)vc- 
mentsin  streets,  bridges,  and  i)ublic  grounds  had 
l)een  made  by  the  ])rovisi<)nal  government  which 
thi"  Allie8institut«'d  in  1900.  Shanghai  was  evac- 
uated by  the  allied  forces  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1902. 

Some  recurrence  of  Hoxer  movements  and  in- 
surreetlons  occurred  in  different  [)iirts  of  the 
P>tn|)ire  during  1!»()2.  Several  missionarit^s  and  a 
number  of  native  converts  were  nuirdered,  ) 
chaiwrls  were  burned,  ami  otlujr  outrages  com- 
mittcfl :  but  In  gen(!ral  there  was  a  restoration 
r)f  order  in  the  country,  ami  considerable  build- 
ing of  railways  and  forwnrding  of  otli(!r  cnter- 
I)riseH  went  on. 

A.  D.  1902. — Russo-Chinese  Treaty  con- 
cerning Tibet.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Tiukt  :  A.  D. 

A.  D.  1902  (]at.n.).  —  Agreement  respecting 
China  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  See 
(in  ihiH  vol.)  .IaI'AN  :   A,  D    1902. 

A.  D.  1902  'Feb.).  Wei-hai-wei  found  to 
be  strategically  worthless  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.    See  1;nui,ani);  a.  I)    I!tll2  (Fkh.) 

A.  D.  1902-1904.  The  British  opening  of 
Tibet  by  force.    See'l'iiu/r:  A.  D.  I!M)2 

A.  D.  1903  ^May-Oct.).  Treaty  with  the 
United  States.      Opening   of  two    ports  in 
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Manchuria. — Rights  and  privileges  enlarged. 
—  "Ill  the  protocol  of  Sei)tember  7,  1901,  [see, 
above,  A.  D.  1901-1908]  China  had  agreed  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  her  commercial  treaties  with  the 
powers.  When  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  was 
begun  by  Consul-General  Goodnow  at  Shanghai, 
the  United  States  demanded  that  at  least  two 
new  ports  in  Manchuria  be  opened  to  foreign 
trade^and  residence.  The  Chinese  commissioners 
declined  to  discuss  this  subject,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  they  had  no  instructions  to  do  so. 
It  was  evident  that  there  was  secret  opposition 
somewhere,  and  on  May  7,  1903,  Mr.  Conger  re- 
ported that  it  came  from  the  Russian  charge 
d'affaires.  Later  he  secured  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  Chinese  government  that  such 
was  the  case.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hay  then  appealed  with 
the  utmost  directness  to  the  Russian  government. 
.  .  .  On  July  14  a  definite  answer  was  at  length 
received  from  Russia,  in  which  she  declared  that 
it  had  never  entered  into  her  views  to  oppose  the 
opening  of  certain  cities  in  Manchuria  to  foreign 
commerce,  but  that  this  declaration  did  not  apply 
to  Harbin,  one  of  the  cities  selected  by  the  United 
States,  which  was  situated  within  the  railway 
zone,  and  therefore  was  not  under  the  complete 
jurisdiction  of  China.  A  copy  of  this  note  was 
shown  to  the  Chinese  government;  which  finally 
agreed  to  insert  in  the  treaty  on  October  8  (the 
date  on  which  Russia  had  agreed  to  completely 
withdraw  from  Manchuria)  a  provision  for  the 
opening  of  two  ports.  The  United  States  agreed 
to  this  arrangement,  and  on  October  8  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  Mukden  and  Antung  named  as 
the  open  ports."— John  H.  Latane,  America  as 
a  World  Poicer,  ch.  6  (Ha?'j)er  cfc  Bros.,  N.  T., 
1907). 

The  further  scope  of  the  treaty  was  announced 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  7,  1903,  as  follows  :  "It  provides  not 
only  for  the  ordinary  rights  and  privileges  of  di- 
plomatic and  consular  officers,  but  also  for  an  im- 
portant extension  of  our  commerce  by  increased 
facility  of  access  to  Chinese  ports,  and  for  the 
relief  of  trade  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  have  embarrassed  it  in  the  past. 
The  Chinese  Government  engages,  on  fair  and 
equitable  conditions,  which  will  probably  be 
accepted  by  the  principal  commercial  nations, 
to  abandon  the  levy  of  '  liken  '  and  other  transit 
dues  throughout  the  Empire,  and  to  introduce 
other  desirable  administrative  reforms.  Larger 
facilities  are  to  be  given  to  our  citizens  who  desire 
to  carry  on  mining  enterprises  in  China.  We  have 
secured  for  our  missionaries  a  valuable  privilege, 
the  recognition  of  their  right  to  rent  and  lease  in 
perpetuity  such  property  as  their  religious  soci- 
eties may  need  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire." 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Railways  and  Chinese  travel 
on  them.  —  Unused  British  Concessions. — 
"  It  may  not  have  passed  out  of  the  public  mind 
that  in  February,  1899,  Mr.  Ball'our  came  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  paraded  before  it 
and  the  country  the  magnificent  triumph  Eng- 
land had  won  in  China  in  respect  of  Railway 
Concessions  [see,  in  Volume  VI.,  China  :  A.  D. 
1898  (Febru.\rt-December.)].  They  totalled 
up  to  2,800  miles!  The  House  cheered,  the 
country  indulged  in  a  fit  of  self-complacency. 
and  the  critic  who  asked  questions  was  an  igno- 
ramus or  a  nuisance.  Well,  five  years  have  gone 
by,  and  not  one  mile  of  those  railways  is  in 
existence  except  the  Chinese  Northern   State 


Rjiilway,  which  has  passed  out  of  our  hands.  Of 

the  rest  the  two  great  trunk  lines,  one  from  Han- 
kow to  Canton,  and  the  other  in  Yunnan,  have 
been  abandoned,  while  among  those  of  shorter 
length  the  only  one  that  still  remains  in  active 
force  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.   .  .   . 

"  In  more  than  one  recently  published  consular 
dispatch  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese,  backward  or  hesitating  in  the 
adoption  of  every  other  European  or  Western 
innovation,  have  shown  no  reluctance  to  avail 
themselves  of  improved  means  of  locomotion. 
The  Northern  Railway  is  used  by  several  million 
passengers  every  year;  the  sections  already  open 
of  the  German  railway  in  Shantung  and  of  the 
Belgian  in  Shansi  can  complain  of  no  lack  of 
traffic.  The  fears  of  an  earlier  period  as  to  what 
the  Chinese  would  do  with  regard  to  railways 
have  been  dissipated  by  experience."  —  D.  C. 
Boulger,  The  Shanghai- Nanking  Railway  {Con- 
temporary Revieic,  June,  1904). 

A.  D.  1904. — The  Russo-Japanese  War  in 
Manchuria.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D. 
1904  (Feb. -July)  and  after. 

A.  D.  1904-1909. — The  Hankau  Sze-chuen 
Railway  Loan. — The  question  of  American 
participation.  —  In  1904  the  American  Minister 
at  Peking  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
Chinese  Government  to  the  effect  that,  when 
loans  for  the  construction  of  a  projected  railway 
into  the  western  province  of  Sze-chuen,  from 
Hankau,  should  be  negotiated,  Americans  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  it.  Nearly 
five  years  passed  before  arrangements  for  the  loan 
were  made,  and  then,  in  the  spring  of  1909,  it 
was  found  that  terms  had  been  concluded  with 
a  group  of  British,  German,  and  French  bankers 
for  the  whole  sum  sought,  of  §27,500,000,  while 
American  capitalists  had  not  been  given  the 
promised  opportunity.  On  behalf  of  the  latter 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  intervened, 
claiming  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  of  1904. 
The  matter  was  regarded  as  being  both  politi- 
cally and  financially  important.  "A  precedent 
is  what  we  want  to  establish,"  said  Mr.  Crane, 
the  newly  appointed  Minister  to  China,  in  an 
interview  on  the  subject  at  New  York.  "The 
task  of  this  Government  to  maintain  its  position 
with  the  European  Powers  in  the  East  will  be 
less  difficult.  We  are  looking  twenty  years 
ahead."  As  the  result  of  communications  in  July 
from  Washington  to  Peking,  in  which  President 
Taft  took  part  personally,  the  loan  arrange- 
ment was  readjusted,  and  American  capitalists 
became  participant  in  it  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth. 

According  to  a  despatch  from  Peking,  August . 
17,  the  matter  was  settled  definitely  that  day, 
on  the  following  terms:  "The  loan  to  be  in- 
creased from  $27,500,000  to  830,000,000,  and  of 
this  latter  amount  American  bankers  to  get  one- 
quarter,  the  other  three-quarters  going  to  British, 
French,  and  German  interests.  Americans  are  to 
have  equal  opportunity  with  the  other  nations 
to  supply  material  for  both  the  Sze-chuen  and 
the  Canton  lines  and  the  branches;  they  will 
appoint  subordinate  engineers,  and  they  will 
have  al.so  one-half  of  all  future  loans  of  the  Sze- 
chuen  Railroad  and  its  branches  with  the  corre- 
sponding advantages." 

Subsequently,  however,  some  difficult}^  in  the 
readjustment  of  business  details  in  the  matter 
arose,  which  delayed  the  final  settlement.    The 
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motives  of  the  American  Government  in  claiming 
a  participation  in  the  enterprise  were  stated  as 
follows  by  President  Taft  in  his  Message  to 
Congress,  December  6,  1909:  "By  the  treaty  of 
1903  China  has  undertaken  the  abolition  of  likin 
with  a  moderate  and  proportionate  raising  of 
the  customs  tariff  along  with  currency  reform. 
These  reforms  being  of  manifest  advantage  to 
foreign  commerce  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
China,  this  government  is  endeavoring  to  facili- 
tate these  measures  with  the  needful  acquiescence 
of  the  treaty  Powers.  When  it  appeared  that 
Chinese  likin  revenues  were  to  be  hypothecated 
to  foreign  bankers  in  connection  with  a  great 
railway  project,  it  was  obvious  that  the  govern- 
ments whose  nationals  held  this  loan  would 
have  a  certain  direct  interest  in  the  question  of 
the  carrying  out  by  China  of  the  reforms  in 
question.  Because  this  railroad  loan  represented 
a  practical  and  real  application  of  the  open-door 
policy  through  cooperation  with  China  by  inter- 
ested Powers,  as  well  as  because  of  its  relations 
to  the  reforms  referred  to  above,  the  Adminis- 
tration deemed  American  participation  to  be  of 
great  national  interest.  Happily,  when  it  was  as 
a  matter  of  broad  policy  urgent  that  this  oppor- 
tunity should  not  be  lost,  the  indispensable  in- 
stnimentality  presented  itself  when  a  group  of 
American  bankers,  of  international  reputation 
and  great  rcsoiirces,  agreed  at  once  to  share  in 
the  loan  upon  preoisfily  sucli  terms  as  this  gov- 
ernment should  approve.  The  chief  of  those 
terms  was  that  American  railway  material  should 
be  upon  an  exact  equality  with  that  of  the  other 
nationals  joining  in  the  loan  in  the  placing  of 
orders  for  this  whole  railroad  system.  After 
months  of  negotiation  the  equal  participation  of 
Americans  s<-cmsat  last  assured.  It  is  gratifying 
that  Americans  will  thus  take  their  share  in  this 
extension  of  thes<i  great  highways  of  trade,  and 
to  believe  that  such  activities  will  give  a  real 
impetus  to  our  commerce,  and  will  prove  a 
practical  corollary  to  our  historic  policy  in  the 
Far  East." 

A.  D.  1905  ^Aug.).  —  New  agreement  re- 
specting China  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  Se*:  ''in  this  voj.^  .Iai-an:  .\.  1).  1!»0."> 
(Ara.). 

A.  D.  1905  ''Dec).  —  Treaty  with  Japan  rel- 
ative to  Manchuria.  — By  a  treaty  with  Jiiimn, 
cmcludefl  DecemlKjr.  lliO.'i,  China  consentwi  to 
lease  to  .Japan  the  Kwan^^tung  peninsula,  at  the 
Wiuthern  fxtrernity  of  wiiicli  are  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny,  formerly  li<l<l  by  Hussia  iinder  Nase 
from  riiina,  afid  concede  u>  .Ia[)ari  tlir-  ffjritrol  of 
the  railway  on  th*-  peninsula  northward  as  far 
as  Changchin.  China  alnrj  concede*!  to  Japan 
the  right  to  buiM  a  railway  from  Antiing  on  the 
Yalu  Itivf-r  to  .Miikdfn,  the  ancient  ca[)ital  of 
Manf:hiiriH,  provirir-d,  howi-vcr,  that  at  tii<-  end 
of  a  (•'•rtain  [lerifKl  thr;  rf)ad  may  h<-  [iiirr'has<;d 
l»y  Thina.  .More  important  is  the  fact  that  China 
agreed  in  the  tr'-aly  to  oi)en  lo  th<!  world's  cuin 
mi-Tr.H  and  tnwle  Mixffen  jiriririfial  j)f)rtH  and 
cit.ieH  in  .Manchuria,  inr;liiilinLr  Harbin,  or  Khar 
Mn,  the  mf/lem  KuHHian  wipifAl  of  the  province 
and  ItH  ti]iM\.  imfiortnnt  railway  (enter 

A.  D.  1905-1908.  The  stir  of  new  ideas. 
—  Imperial  Commission  to  study  Represent- 
ative  Systems  of  Government.  Signs  of  fruit 
from  it  Reformative  movements.  The 
Constitutional  Programme  set  forth  in  Au- 
gust,  1908.  -  Nine  years  of  approach   to  a 


Promised  Constitution.  —  A  significant  token 
of  the  dawning  in  China  of  a  changed  state  of 
mind  respecting  the  western  world  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  its  very  different  development 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  of  social  institutions, 
was  afforded  in  the  fall  of  1905,  when  an  impe- 
rial commission,  headed  by  Prince  Tsai-Tse,  was 
sent  abroad  to  study  representative  systems  of 
government.  The  Commission  returned  in  the 
following  July,  and  in  August  a  committee  of 
high  dignitaries,  with  Prince  Ch'ing  for  its  chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  consider  the  report  it  had 
submitted  on  administrative  reforms.  The  out- 
come, soon  afterwards,  was  an  imperial  edict 
which  recognized  a  "lack of  confidence  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  between  the  throne 
and  ministers  and  the  masses,"  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  thit  "  foreign  countries  become  wealthy 
and  powerful  by  granting  a  constitution  to  the 
masses  and  allowing  suffrage  to  all."  While 
intimating  that  China  must  look  forward  to  a 
similar  admission  of  the  masses  to  some  voice  in 
the  government,  the  edict  set  forth  the  prior 
need  of  many  reforms,  in  the  official  S3'Stem,  in 
the  laws,  in  education,  in  the  finances,  and  in  the 
army  and  police.  To  begin  the  undertaking  of 
such  reforms.  Prince  Tsai-Tse  was  put  at  the 
head  of  a  committee  for  dealing  with  the  offi- 
cial system,  and  before  the  year  closed  there 
were  several  changes  of  importance  introduced, 
tending  towards  more  simplicity  of  methods  in 
public  business  and  more  centering  of  responsi- 
bilities. Examinations  in  Western  subjects  of 
knowledge  began  to  rejilace  the  old  conventional 
examinations  in  classic  Chinese  literature,  as  tests 
for  admission  and  promotion  in  official  service, 
and  eagerness  was  .shown  in  the  opening  of 
schools  and  colleges  that  approached  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  type.  Simultaneously  with 
these  stirrings  of  a  new  consciousness  and  pur- 
pose in  China,  a  great  moral  reform  was  taken  in 
hand.  This  was  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  res- 
cue the  nation  from  its  opium  curse.  Some  ac- 
count of  th(;  opium  edict  issued  in  September, 
1900,  will  be  found  elsewhere,  in  this  volume  — 
see  Oi'iiM  Problem. 

That  ihcsc  reformative  steps  were  actually 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  idtimate  granting  of 
"a  constitution  to  the  nuis.ses  and  allowing  suf- 
frage to  all  "  was  proved  in  the  summer  of  1908, 
when  a  programme  of  gradual  approach  to  con- 
stitutional government,  by  stages  whicli  extend 
throiiLdi  the  next  nine  years,  was  iironuilgated 
at  Peking  on  .\uj^ust  2Tfh  Aeeordinj;  to  West- 
ern ifleas  the  doriiment  lacks  defmiteness,  but  it 
is  not  difllcnlt  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  its 
intent.  There  may  l)e  great  wisdom  of  sincerity 
in  the  serial  planning  of  successive  measures  that 
are  to  unfold  and  introduce  a  constitution  at  the 
end  of  nine  years. 

The  edict  of  AtiguHt  27  was  summarized  and 
partially  translateil  iti  a  communication  to  the 
New  York  Trilnnif,  as  follows  : 

"The  i)rearnl)le  alone  (Ills  twenty  large  pages 
and  1h  written  in  an  incongruous  mi.xlure  of  (!hi- 
new  ('laHsical  terms  atirl  new  Jai)anese  termln- 
ol(»gy  inventi'd  to  (It  Westeni  imanings.  The 
efforts  of  the  authors  have  been  aimed  at  con- 
veying to  the  Chinese  mind  an  luiderstanding  of 
thfnis'H  hitherto  l)eyond  Its  c'om|irehension.  Tho 
explanationH  often  convey  nothing  to  the  West- 
ern mind. 

"The   Multject   Is   a|)proached    in    an    idmost 
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prayerful  attitude.  The  fact  that  China  obtains 
this  constitution  'by  the  imperial  will '  is  reiter- 
ated again  and  again.  It  is  set  forth  that  the 
imperial  government,  under  the  constitution, 
shall  not  be  criticised,  on  the  principle  that  the 
'  sacred  majesty  of  the  sovereign  may  not  be  of- 
fended against,'  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  throne.  Full 
government  under  this  constitution  will  become 
effective  at  the  end  of  nine  years.  While  the 
proposed  system  is  called  constitutional,  it  is  far 
removed  from  Western  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

"  Broadly  speaking,  the  document  follows  the 
constitution  of  Japan.  Some  of  its  most  striking 
clauses  follow: 

"  'We  beg,  as  the  condition  of  the  country  is 
perilous',  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  uneasy 
—  trouble  within  and  calamity  from  without, 
danger  threatening,  and  no  parliament  at  the 
side  to  investigate  matters  —  that  urgent  mea- 
sures may  be  taken  to  overcome  half-heartedness 
and  procrastination,  that  there  may  be  peace 
above  and  completion  below. 

'"We  have  therefore  laid  down  the  general 
principles  of  the  constitution  and  the  programme 
for  the  work  of  getting  everything  in  readiness 
in  nine  years.  These  may  not  be  changed  in  the 
least  particular. 

"  '  There  will  be  boxmdless  daily  improvement. 
May  the  "  silken  sounds"  descend  to  inform  the 
empire  and  tix  the  road  for  ten  thousand  years, 
comforting  the  hopes  of  the  myriads  who  long 
for  peace.' 

' '  Fourteen  laws  are  then  submitted,  as  follows : 

"1.  The  Ta  Ch'ing  Emperor  will  rule  supreme 
over  the  Ta  Ch'ing  Empire  for  one  thousand  gen- 
erations in  succession,  and  be  honored  forever. 

"2.  Majesty  of  the  sovereign. 

"3.  Right  of  promulgating  laws. 

"4.  Convocation,  suspension,  extension  and 
dissolution  of  parliament. 

"5.  Appointment,  payment,  promotion,  deg- 
radation of  officials. 

"  6.  Command  over  army  and  navy. 

"7.  Power  to  make  war,  peace,  treaties;  to 
receive  and  appoint  ambassadors. 

"  8.  Martial  law. 

"9.  Rewards  and  pardons. 

"  10.  Right  over  judges  and  the  administration 
of  laws. 

"11.  Injunction. 

"  12.  Right  of  raising  funds  when  parliament 
is  not  in  session. 

"  13.  Right  of  fixing  the  expenses  of  the  im- 
perial household. 

"14.  Respecting  authority  over  the  imperial 
clan. 

"  'We  look  to  our  Empress  Dowager  and  Em- 
peror and  see  that  they  take  the  measure  of  hea- 
ven and  earth  as  their  measure  and  the  heart  of 
the  people  as  their  heart.  The  official  sand  people 
within  the  wide  seas  are  reverently  grateful. 

"'The  people  should  earnestly  fulfil  all  the 
duties  without  selfish  reservations,  which  would 
hinder  the  public  welfare,  and  without  rash  im- 
patience, which  would  confuse  the  legulation  ; 
not  looking  on  the  matter  as  too  easy,  so  that  the 
deliberations  become  empty  wrangling,  not  fail- 
ing to  understand  the  limitation  of  powers,  so  as 
to  make  laws  which  overstep  authority. 

"  'The  sovereign  has  absolute  power,  which  he 
exercises  in  constitutional  form.' 


"  It  is  then  set  forth  that  on  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  the  people  shall  be  called  on  to  elect 
a  new  parliament,  and  the  document  continues: 

"  'Mercy  is  from  above  ;  officials,  below,  may 
not  arrogate  it  to  themselves. 

' '  '  Officers  and  people  who  keep  within  the  law 
will  have  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press  and  of 
as-sembly.  They  shall  not  be  disturbed  without 
cause  in  their  possession  of  property,  nor  inter- 
fered with  in  their  dwellings  ;  and  they  have  the 
obligation  to  pay  taxes  and  render  military  ser- 
vice and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
land. 

•'  'Members  of  parliament  shall  not  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  the  court  or  slander  others.  Viola- 
tion of  this  law  will  be  punished.' 

"  The  nine  year  programme  is  as  follows  : 

"  '  Thirty-fourth  year  of  KwangHsu,or  1908  — 
Local  self-government ;  rules  for  reorganization 
of  finance ;  fusion  of  the  Manchu  and  Chinese 
military  ;  revision  of  criminal  code.       < 

"  '  Thirty-fifth  year,  or  1909  — Election  of  pro- 
vincial assemblymen  ;  election  to  constitutional 
commission;  local  self-government  bureaus  es- 
tablished ;  census ;  provincial  budgets ;  deter- 
mination of  functions  of  Peking  officials  ;  issuing 
of  school  books. 

"  'Thirty-sixth  year,  or  1910  —  Provincial  as- 
semblies opened  ;  local  self-government  estab- 
lished :  census  reports :  tax  rate  fixed  ;  organiza- 
tion of  provincial  officials ;  courts  of  law  at 
provincial  capitals  and  treaty  ports  ;  publishing 
criminal  code  ;  extension  of  schools  ;  preparation 
for  organization  of  sub-prefecture;  department 
and  district  police. 

"  'Thirty-seventh  year,  or  1911  —  Local  self- 
government  continued ;  public  account  ;  im- 
perial budget ;  rules  on  imperial  taxation  ;  rules 
governing  appointments  and  salaries  of  civil 
officials ;  extension  of  schools;  codes  of  municipal 
and  commercial  laws  and  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure drawn  up. 

"  'Thirty -eighth  year,  or  1912 — Completion  of 
general  arrangement  of  urban  self-government  ; 
census  reports  ;  publication  of  taxation  laws  of 
empire ;  perfection  of  arrangements  for  provincial 
and  lesser  courts  ;  extension  of  schools. 

' '  '  Thirty-ninth  year,  or  1913  —  Police  registra- 
tion ;  imperial  trial  budget  of  variable  expenses; 
Supreme  Court ;  courts  of  law  in  prefectures, 
sub-prefectures,  departments  and  districts  ;  crim- 
inal code  promulgated  ;  urban  self-government 
established ;  rules  for  rural  self-government ; 
rules  for  urban  police. 

"  '  Fortieth  year,  or  1914 — Imperial  trial  budget 
of  fixed  expenses  ;  publication  of  system  of  na- 
tional accounts;  rural  self-government  estab- 
lished ;  rules  for  lower  courts. 

"'Forty-first  year,  or  1915  —  Imperial  house- 
hold expenses  fixed  ;  organization  of  the  Banners' 
controller's  office  ;  public  accounting  enforced  ; 
lower  courts  established  ;  municipal  and  com- 
mercial laws  and  civil  and  criminal  procedure 
rules  established  ;  police  system  complete. 

"  'Forty-second  year,  or  1916 —  Promulgation 
of  full  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  imperial 
clan ;  parliamentary  rules  and  rules  for  parliamen- 
tary elections ;  budget  for  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment ;  reorganized  official  system  ;  appointment 
of  g.  premier.' 

"  The  document  concludes  with  these  words  : 

"  'In  the  forty-third  year  of  Kwang  Hsu,  or 

1917,  China  will  be,  by  following  this  plan,  a 
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parliamentary  country  like  Japan  or  Russia.'" 
—  China's  Constitution  {New  York  Tribune,  Oct. 
19,  1908). 

Prince  Ito,  the  veteran  statesman  of  Japan, 
regards  the  constitutional  experiment  in  China 
with  more  anxiety  than  hopefulness.  Speaking 
on  the  subject  in  August,  1909,  he  expressed 
doubt  of  its  success,  and  thought  failure  would 
imperil  peace  in  the  Far  East.  His  reasoning 
in  brief  was  this:  "First  —  the  enormous  area 
of  the  Empire  and  the  defective  facilities  for 
communication  would  greatly  impede  the  as- 
sembling of  a  Parliament,  especially  in  time  of 
emergency.  Secondly,  the  immovable  charac- 
ter of  Chinese  conservatism  forbade  a  change 
even  of  the  system  of  taxation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  State's  urgent  need  of  funds,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  still  greater  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing the  radical  alterations  required  by  a  con- 
stitutional system.  Thirdly,  the  Chinese  were 
untrained  in  local  administration,  the  institution 
of  which  was  an  e.s.sential  prelude  to  a  national 
A.5sembly.  He  said  he  was  astonished  at  the 
silence  of  Occidental  publicists  on  this  question 
so  vital  to  the  peace  of  the  Orient." 

A.  D.  1905-1908. —  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws 
of  the  United  States.  —  Boycott  of  American 
goods  in  the  Empire.  See  (in  this  vol.;  K.\ce 
Problk.ms:   Umtld  States:  A.  D.  iy0>-1908. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Disputes  with  Japan. — 
The  Fa-ku-menn  Railway  and  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway  questions.  —  Settlement  of 
the  latter  by  Japanese  ultimatum.  —  It  could 
hardly  have  b(;';n  possible  iot  cordially  friendly 
relations  to  bo  maiutained  between  China  and 
Japan,  in  the  circumstances  which  transferred 
\/>  the  latt'-r  the  extensive  rights  and  privileges 
in  Southern  Manchuria,  which  Russia  liad  ac- 
quired in  that  Chinese  province  by  treaty  and 
lease.  By  a  protocol  of  December,  19<J5,  after 
the  closing  of  the  Russo  Japanese  War,  there 
was  an  attempt,  between  Pckint^  and  Tokyo,  to 
define  the  effects  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
especially  in  the  bearings  of  that  article  of  the 
Treaty  which  cfded  to  Japan,  "with  the  con- 
sent of  tlie  Government  of  China,  llie  leas*.'  of 
Port  Arthur,  of  Talien,  and  of  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritrjries  and  territorial  waters,  as  well  as  the 
riffhts  privilegf-sand  conf^essions  connectr-d  with 
this  I' asc  or  fortiiiiig  part,  th<T<of,"  and  likewise, 
of  "all  the  piiblir:  works  and  i)r')[KTty  within 
the  t<rriu»ry  over  whicii  the  aliove  leas*;  ex- 
tends"; but  nii.HunderHtaridings  and  ilifTereiices 
of  opinion  were  sure  to  ari.si;.  Whether  it  has 
iK'en  more  by  the  fault  nt  Japan  than  of  China 
that  they  utim-  and  increased  utilil,  in  tlie  past 
yt-HT.  they  Iweaine  a  h<  rious  fstrangeinent,  Is  a 
on  vvhieh  th<'  jiid.'nicnl  of  fori'lifii  ob- 
■ifoiitlii  tint(.  The  vitirran  r<'[>reHentative 
of  the  l/onrJoM  7V////'«at  l'<-king.  whose  fri<-rMlHhi|) 
for  the  (  hinew;  Is  fast  flx'-d  by  long  residence 
Amonv.  tiiem,  lays  th«;  greater  wejglilof  reHponsl- 
bilitv  on  Japan,  though  lie  finds  a  lack  of  reasrin- 
ftbhriessoti  l»oth  sides.  Japan,  he  Hays  (writing 
July  19,  HXlO).  wfis  wehoMied  in  ('hlna  with 
own  arms  after  her  vletorious  war.  "  .\o  na 
tlon  ever  had  a  jrreater  oiiportunity,  ami  faulty 
must  have  br-eri  the  policy  which  in  ho  short  a 
time  hiM  wrouirht  so  great  a  charigr-  Jannn  is 
now  regarded  with  a  eoniprehensivo  dlHtruMt 
that  i*  most  disquieting.  Not  Irmg  ago  more 
than  l.WK)  .Fiipariese  of  di(T«Tent  elnssiH  were 
♦•mployed  in  China,  In   sehotjs  and  colleger,   in 


the  army  and  police,  in  law  and  prison  reform, 
in  agriculture  and  sericulture,  in  telephone  and 
electric  light  companies,  on  railways,  and  in 
many  other  capacities.  At  present  there  are 
fewer  than  400,  52  of  whom  are  in  Peking,  and 
these  numbers  will  be  further  reduced  as  exist- 
ing contracts  expire.  Similar  reductions  are 
noted  in  the  number  of  Chinese  being  educated 
in  Japan.  Three  years  ago  there  were  more 
than  20,000;  last  year  there  were  more  than 
10,000.  The  number  now  is  5,125,  and  only 
yesterday  it  was  arranged  that  in  the  case  of  a 
body  of  300  Government  students  just  returned 
to  China,  only  88  would  be  sent  to  take  their 
places." 

' '  At  present  each  country,  through  its  Press, 
is  protesting  against  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  other.  Contradictory  statements  on  ques- 
tions of  fact  are  made  on  almost  every  point  at 
issue." 

The  main  contention  has  related  to  the  pro- 
jected extension  by  China  of  a  railway  to  Fa- 
ku-menn  from  the  terminus  of  an  existing  line 
at  Hsin-min-tun,  west  of  Mukden.  It  was  in  the 
agreement  of  December,  1905,  that  no  railways 
in  competition  with  the  South  Manchurian  line, 
which  Japan  took  from  Russia,  should  be  built. 
The  Japanese  assert  that  they  had  in  view  this 
very  Fa-ku-menn  extension  when  that  stipula- 
tion was  inserted.  The  Chinese  declare  that  the 
negotiation  on  their  part  had  reference  solely  to 
the  area  east  of  the  Liao  River.  Japan  made 
two  alternative  proposals  for  the  settlement  of 
this  question:  "One  that  the  Chinese  should 
build  a  railway  from  Fa  ku-menn  to  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  iusteatl  of  toHsin-mln-tun, 
or  that  the  Japanese  should  build  a  railway  from 
the  South  Manchurian  line  to  Fa-ku-menn  and 
thence  to  the  North,  in  which  case  Japan  would 
witiidraw  her  objection  to  the  Fa-ku-menn-Hsin 
min  tun  railway,  jirovided  that  China  under- 
took not  to  extend  the  line  beyond  Fa  ku  nicnn 
without  a  iirevious  aj^retjment  with  Japan." 
China  is  said  to  have  declined  discussion  of 
tiiese  propo.sjils,  but  offered  arbitration  of  the 
whole  matter.  Japan  objected  to  arbitration 
without  previous  discussion  of  her  new  propo- 
sals.    And  so  till-  disput(!  seemed  deadlocked. 

Anotlier  dispute  turned  (»n  tlw  interpretation 
of  a  clau.se  in  the  .Vijreenient  of  Deceinbcr,  l!)((."), 
which  reads:  "  China  atrrecs  that  .lapan  has  the 
right  to  improve  tiie  .\ntung  .Mukden  Railway  so 
as  to  makr'  it  lit  for  the  conveyance!  of  comnier 
cial  and  industrial  go(Mls  of  all  nations."  Ja])an 
undertook,  as  a  necessary  "improvement"  of 
the  road,  to  rejonstruct  it,  with  a  change  of 
gauj^'c  to  connect  it,  with  the  standard  gauge 
of  ih(;  South  Manchuria  ami  Korean  roads. 
(.'hina  denied  that  the  agreement  i^ave  a  right 
to  reconstruction.  Several  other  questions  aris- 
ing between  tlie  two  jieoplcs  liave  helped  to 
raiw;  hard  feeling  on  both  sides;  but  these  have 
seemed  to  be  at  the  front. 

At  lenkMh  on  the  Ulh  of  August,  1909,  Japan 
brougiit  discussion  of  the  Antuni^'Mukdcn  Kail- 
way  question  to  a  HUMiniary  ending,  by  a  note 
to  tlur  Chiriew  (Jovernmeiit  which  announced 
that  "  t,lnr  Itnp(!rial  Govcrntnent  is  now  coin- 
{)eiled  to  take  independent  action,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  the  necessary  work  of  recon- 
struction and  lni|irovenieiit  accordiiijc  to  treaty 
ritrhts."  Hcfore  taking  this  <lr'clsivc  step,  the 
.lapancHc  GovernnicMt  i.s  said  to  have  consulted 
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Great  Britain  and  other  powers,  and  to  have  had 
approval  of  her  action  from  London,  if  not  from 
elsewhere.  China  yielded  to  the  vltimatum, 
and  this  leading  cause  of  quarrel  between  the 
great  nations  of  the  East  was  removed  on  the 
4th  of  September  by  the  signing,  at  Mukden,  of 
a  memorandum  of  agreement,  reported  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  China  agrees,  first,  not  to 
construct  the  Hsin-mintum  Fa-ku-men  Railroad 
without  consulting  Japan  ;  second,  that  half 
the  capital  required  to  extend  the  Kirin  llailroad 
shall  be  borrowed  in  Japan  ;  third,  that  Japan 
will  be  permitted  to  extend  the  Yinkow  and  im- 
prove and  modernize  the  Antung-Mukden  Kail- 
roads,  to  which  China  was  bitterly  opposed  ; 
fourth,  that  Japan  may  work  the  mines  in  the 
Fushun  and  Yentai  districts,  and  have  joint  ex- 
ploitation of  the  mines  reached  by  the  Autung 
and  Manchurian  Railroad  lines. 

In  the  Chientao  boundary  dispute  Japan  agrees 
to  recognize  China's  sovereignty,  while  China 
agrees  to  open  four  trade  marts  in  the  district. 

In  a  letter  to  a  London  journal,  a  few  days 
before  this  settlement  of  the  Antung-Mukden 
Railway  question,  Lord  Stanhope  said:  "The 
Chinese  have  surely  deeper  reasons  for  opposing 
this  scheme  than  the  mere  fact  of  reconstruc- 
tion. They  well  realize  that  this  railway,  cross- 
ing narrow  valleys,  can  have  no  commercial 
future,  but  is  virtually  a  strategic  railway  to 
strengthen  the  Japanese  grip  on  Manchuria." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  A  Commission  sent  to  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  for  the  study  of  political  and 
other  institutions.  —  The  new  spirit  astir  in 
China  was  manifested  in  the  early  months  of 
1906  by  the  sending  of  a  large  Commission  of 
carefully  chosen  men  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  for  observations  that  would  be  helpful 
toward  reforms  in  their  own  country.  It  was 
headed  by  two  High  Commissioners  of  distinc- 
tion, Tai  Hung-chi  and  Tuan  Fang,  and  they 
were  attended  by  thirty-five  scholars  and  func- 
tionaries of  note.  They  received  much  attention 
during  their  stay  of  tive  weeks  in  the  United 
States,  and  were  placed  by  the  Government  under 
the  special  charge  of  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks. 
Writing  subsequently  of  their  mission  Professor 
Jenks  said:  "  The  purpose  of  the  commission  is, 
primarily,  to  make  such  a  study  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  various  countries  visited  that 
they  will  be  able,  on  their  return,  to  ofifer  valu- 
able suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their 
own.  There  is  even  serious  talk  among  the  high 
officials  in  China  of  some  form  of  a  constitu- 
tion. In  consequence,  the  commissioners  are 
as  eager  to  learn  regarding  the  working  of  some 
of  our  institutions  as  regarding  their  form  of 
organization.  Inasmuch  as  political  reform  nec- 
essarily involves  social  reform,  even  as  a  con- 
dition precedent,  the  commission  is  devoting 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  education,  in 
universities  and  schools,  and  to  methods  of 
social  amelioration,  in  prisons  and  asylums  for 
the  insane  and  the  poor.  They,  however,  are  not 
neglecting  the  study  of  our  large  manufacturing 
plants,  and  have  clearly  in  mind,  also,  the  im- 
provement of  the  industrial  conditions  of  China. 
It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  that  the  Em- 
press-Dowager charged  them  to  inquire  espe- 
cially into  the  education  of  girls  in  the  United 
States,  since  she  hoped,  on  their  return,  to  be 
able  to  found  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  princes." 


A.  D.  1906.  —  Sixty  cities  being  opened  to 
foreign  settlement.  —  A  memorandum  on  the 
subject  (){  the  foreign  settlements  at  the  open 
ports  of  China,  prepared  bj'  the  Chinese  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking,  was 
transmitted  to  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington in  December,  1906.  It  conveyed  the  fol- 
lowing information:  "In  China  proper  and  in 
Manchuria  46  cities  and  towns  have  been  thrown 
open  already  to  foreign  residence  and  interna- 
tional trade.  This  does  not  include  Dalny,  in 
Manchuria,  leased  to  Japan;  Wei-hai-wei,  in 
Shantung,  leased  to  Great  Britain;  Kiaochow, 
in  Shantung,  leased  to  Germany;  Kowloon,  in 
Kuangtung,  leased  to  Great  Britain ;  nor  Kuang- 
chou-wan,  in  Kuangtung,  leased  to  France.  Be- 
sides the  above,  there  are  3  cities  in  Tibet  thrown 
open  to  trade,  making  49  ports  in  the  Empire. 
In  addition  to  these  already  declared  open,  there 
are  13  cities  whose  opening  in  the  immediate 
future  is  airanged  for,  and  3  others  whose  open- 
ing depends  upon  the  acceptance  by  other 
treaty  powers  of  the  provisions  of  Article  "VIII. 
of  the  last  commercial  treaty  between  China 
and  Great  Britain.  No  account  is  taken  of  the 
cities  of  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  and  the  Amur 
region,  in  which  Russian  subjects  have  for 
many  j'ears  enjoyed  privileges  of  trade  and  con- 
sular jurisdiction.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
in  the  immediate  future  foreigners  will  enjo\' 
the  right  of  residence  for  purposes  of  trade  at 
more  than  60  cities  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Edict  against  the  use  of 
opium.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Opium  Problem. 

A.  D.  1906  (January).  —  Chinese  students 
in  Japan.    See  Education:  Chix.a.:  A.  D.  190(5. 

A.  D.  1906-1907.  —  Flood  and  famine  in  the 
region  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal. —  One 
of  the  frequent  destructive  floods  in  China 
which  produce  famine  befell  the  region  that  is 
traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  summer  of 
1906.  Heavy  rains  covered  its  vast  plains  with 
lakes  of  water,  which  drowned  out  the  crops 
throughout  an  area  estimated  at  40,000  square 
miles.  From  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  people 
were  reduced  to  famine,  and  could  only  be  kept 
alive  until  the  harvests  of  another  year  by  the 
generosity  of  the  outside  world.  It  was  not 
vainly  appealed  to;  but  the  suffering  and  death, 
in  the  afflicted  country  were  appallingly  great. 

A.  D.  1906-1907.  —  Christian  Missions.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Missions:  China. 

A.  D.  1907-1909. —  Restriction  on  Chinese 
immigration  to  Canada.  —  Labor  hostility. 
—  Riotous  attacks.  —  Lately  modified  regu- 
lations.    See  Race  Problems:  Canada. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Expansion  of  the  Postal  Ser- 
vice.—  According  to  a  report  from  Peking  on 
the  working  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Post  Office 
in  1908,  "the  operations  show  an  unprecedented 
expansion."  The  postal  routes  cover  88,000 
miles,  of  which  68,000  are  courier  lines.  The 
number  of  post  offices  open  in  1901  was  176. 
There  were  2,803  open  in  1907,  and  3,493  in 
1908.  The  number  of  postal  articles  handled  in 
1901  was  10,000,000.  The  number  was  168,000,- 
000  in  1907,  and  252,000,000  in  1908.  The  num- 
ber of  parcels  was  127,000,  weighing  250  tons, 
in  1901;  1,920.000,  weighing  5,509  tons,  in  1907; 
and  2,445,000,  weighing  27,155  tons,  in  1908. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Education:  China:  A.  D.  1908. 
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A.  D.  1908.  —  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States.  See  Education:  CutXA;  A.  D. 
1908. 

A.  D.  1908  (Nov.).  —  Death  of  the  Emperor, 
Kuang-hsu,  and  of  the  Empress-Dowager, 
Tze-Hsi. —  Accession  of  the  child-Emperor, 
Hsuan-Tung  (Pu-Yi). — The  circumstances  of 
the  death,  ahnost  simultaneously,  of  the  late 
Emperor,  Kuang-hsu,  and  of  the  Dowager- 
Empress,  Tze-Hsi,  who  had  been  the  real  ruler 
of  the  Empire,  are  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity. The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  died  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1908,  and  the  Empress 
on  the  following  day.  The  announcement  of 
their  decease  was  preceded  by  the  publication 
of  two  imperial  edicts,  one  of  which  made  Prince 
Chun,  of  the  royal  family.  Regent  of  the  Em- 
pire, while  the  other  named  Pu-Yi,  the  Prince's 
son,  three  years  old,  as  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne.  As  communicated  later  to  foreign 
governments,  the  Regent  was  given,  by  another 
imperial  rescript,  full  power  over  the  civil  and 
military  departments  of  government,  and  the 
entire  appointment  and  dismissal  of  officials. 
The  promised  creation  of  a  Parliament  was  antic- 
ipated in  the  prescription  of  his  duties,  among 
which  were  the  following: 

"When  a  Parliament  has  been  established 
the  Prince  Regent  shall  attend  the  same  in 
place  of  the  Emperor,  but  he  need  not  attend 
the  ordinary  sessions.  When  the  Constitutional 
Commission  meets,  the  Prince  Regent  shall  like- 
wise represent  the  Emperor  there. 

"  The  Prince  Regent  shall  have  full  authority 
in  negotiating  treaties  and  in  appointing  repre- 
sentatives abroa^^l. 

"  Tlie  Prince  Itegent  shall  enter  and  Ir-ave  his 
chair  at  the  Ch'ien  Ch'ing  gate.  The  yamens,  ac- 
cording to  their  duty,  shall  draw  up  and  report 
on  regulations  mrxlelled  on  the  prfcederit  estab- 
lished by  Prince  Jui Chung  regarding  the  eijiii- 
page,  ew:ort,  and  general  preparaticjns  for  move- 
ments of  the  Prince  Regc-nt  outside  tlie  palace. 

"  f^very  year  the  Bf)ard  of  Financf;  shall  trans- 
fer t^>thc  Department  of  the  Imperial  Jlou.seliold 
the  sum  of  taol.s  l.'iO.fKK)  for  disburw^ment.  When 
the  Emperor  eonifru  of  age,  hi.s  studies  being 
cornpl't'-'i,  and  his  marriage  takes  pla<:e,  the 
ofhcial  bMly  shall  unit^-  in  asking  hini  to  a.s8ume 
pers/Hiai  dir'-ction  of  th<-  government." 

On  the  2lHt  of  November  the  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  at  I'eking  were  receiv(;d  in  a 
b'j<ly  at  the  palace,  trj  present  the  conrlolences 
of  the  Governments  they  rirprewnt  on  the  deaths 
of  the  lull-  Emperor  and  KmpreHS.  .\h  reported 
to  the  AHH'K:iate/i  Press,  there  were  jinwnt  on 
the  (M-.c.HMion  "every  oflleiiil  or  member  of  the 
imperial  farnily  who  reeently  has  been  reported 
ill,  dea/J  by  his  own  hand  or  estranged  from  the 
government,  and  the  desireil  imprefuiion  of  iM- 
eial  Ht/)lldity  at  Pekin  which,  ft  was  most  evident, 
thin  <XT.tiM\<in  wan  intended  to  convey,  was  Im 
pArU:'\  HUCf  esHfiiJly.  Tills  was  the  answer  of  tin- 
government  U>  the  rumorHof  suieideH  jind  deaths 
current  In  Pekin  for  the  last  week. 

'■  J'rinee  (  ]i\tn!,  fur  the  first  time  since  the 
fmMing  away  of  tliHr  majeslles,  apfMtared  offl 
eially  ttn  the  heiui  of  the  foreign  board.  The 
hea'U  of  the  various  governmerifiil  departrnents 
were  (»rewrit,  with  the  mernlK-rH  of  thr;  Imiieriiil 
i]hii.  and,  In  a/ldltlon,  wveral  thousand  minor 
r/fllf  InU,  all  In  whit^;,  luul  aswrnbUd  at  iiriixrlal 
toinuiHt»l.   At  the  concluHion  of  the  fuiMlioriH, 


in  honor  of  the  dead,  the  diplomats  paid  homage 
to  Prince  Chun,  the  regent." 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  strict  mourning 
observed  at  Peking  was  suspended  briefly,  to 
permit  the  ceremonies  attending  the  ascension  of 
the  dragon  throne  by  the  child-Emperor,  Pu-Yi, 
who,  as  Emperor,  took  the  name  of  Hsuan-Tung. 
The  ceremonies,  described  to  the  Associated 
Press,  lasted  but  half  an  hour.  "The  function 
began  by  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family 
and  the  high  officials  of  the  empire  kowtowing 
to  the  memorial  tablets  of  their  late  majesties. 
After  this  they  all  kowtowed  in  turn  to  Pu-Y'i: 
Pu-Y'i  then  offered  a  sacrifice  before  the  tablets 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Dowager  Empress. 
After  this  he  was  relieved  of  his  dress  of  mourn- 
ing and  clad  with  much  care  in  a  diminutive 
imperial  garment,  embroidered  with  the  impe- 
rial dragon.  His  nurses  performed  this  duty 
with  great  attention  and  care.  Thus  arrayed,  the 
toddling  Emperor  ascended  the  throne  amid  a 
fanfare  of  drums,  bells  and  firecrackers.  He 
made  his  way  alone  and  showed  no  need  of  the 
assistance  which  willing  hands  would  have  given 
him  had  his  little  feet  faltered.  From  the  throne 
Pu-Yi  kowtowed  to  his  stepmother,  the  Dow- 
ager Empress  Yiahonala.  He  then  received  the 
kowtows,  while  still  on  the  throne,  of  all  the 
princes  and  officials  present.  This  over,  he  de- 
scended from  the  throne  and  was  again  clad  in 
his  little  dress  of  mourning. 

"The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  throne  hall 
of  the  Forbidden  City.  The  officials  present 
were  selected  with  great  care  and  were  the 
highest  men  in  the  empire.  According  to  an  old 
established  custom,  a  number  of  humble  coolies, 
men  from  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  were  brought 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Forbidden  City 
to  act  as  witnesses.  The  soldiery  played  but  an 
inconspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings." 

Following  the  ceremony,  an  imperial  edict 
proclaiming  the  ascension  was  issued.  This 
edict  grants  anmesty  for  cerUiin  specified  of- 
fences;  Howards  all  tlu;  imperial  princes,  prin- 
cr'sses,  and  dukes;  promotes  all  ofHcials  by  one 
degree  and  bestows  honors  on  their  parents ; 
erases  the  demerits  entered  against  minor  offi- 
cials ;  advances  the  degree  of  scholars  ;  dismis.ses 
all  peiifiini;  jietty  criminal  cases;  excuses  cer- 
tain liabilities,  and  grants  bounties  to  the  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  the  empire. 

A.  D.  1908  (Dec).  —  Decree  reaffirming 
the  Constitutional  Programme  of  the  late 
Empress  Dowager.  —  An  imi)erial  edict  re- 
afilrrning  the  (leterininalion  f)f  th<;  new  govern- 
ment of  (!hiiia  to  carry  out  in  its  entirety  the 
(V>nstitutional  [irogratnine  laid  down  by  tin;  late 
Km[)ress  Dowa^ir  of  China  in  August,  1908, 
was  [iromulgaterl  on  the  -Itli  of  December.  A 
liU-ral  traiislafirin  was  made  public  at  Washing- 
ton in  .lanuarv  as  follows  : 

"  On  the  first  day  of  the  Hth  moon  (AuguBt27, 
HK)H),  tlw  late  Kinperor  reverently  reeeived  the 
excellent  di'cree  of  the  hitr'  great  Minpress  Dow- 
ager strictly  ordering  the  oIllcialH  and  peoph;  of 
I'eking  and  of  the  provinces  to  carry  out  <-om- 
pletely  by  thr-  ninth  year  all  Mu!  preparatory 
work,  HO  that  at.  the  appointed  tiiiK;  the  Constl- 
tution  may  Ite  prtK-labneil.  Also  proelamatlona 
for  the  mernbr-rH  of  I'liriiiinieiit  to  iiHHenible,  and 
ritlier  <\ci-r<-fH  brlflitly  nianifested  the  sacred  In- 
Htruclions,  and  all  lielween  thr- seas  iippliiuded. 
From  <jurM<-lv;eM  d'lwn  to  the  olllcials  and  people 
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high  and  low  all  must  sincerely  obey  the  excel- 
lent decree  previously  issued.  The  eighth  year 
of  Hsuan  Tung  [wliose  first  year  dates  from  Jan. 
22,  1909]  is  the  limit  of  time.  Let  there  be  no 
^  reab.sorption  of  sweat'  in  this  matter.  Our 
hope  is  that  this  will  certainly  be  carried  out. 
Let  the  officials  of  Peking  and  the  provinces  on 
no  account  look  idly  on,  and  procrastinate,  de- 
laying the  opportune  time.  Let  patriotism  be 
shone  forth.  Exert  yourselves  that  constitutional 
government  may  be  establi.shed.  And  court  and 
'  wilds '  (people)  may  have  peace  ;  and  so  we  may 
comfort  the  spirits  of  the  late  great  Empress 
Dowager  and  the  late  Emperor  in  heaven,  and 
make  firm  the  foundations  of  countless  years  of 
peaceful  government." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Progress  in  the  opium  reform. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Opium  Pkobi.km. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Progress  in  technical  edu- 
cation.   See  Education:  Ciiin.\  :  A.  D.  19U9. 

A.  D.  1909. —  Existing  treaties  with  United 
States  and  existing  laws  in  the  latter  country 
relative  to  the  admission  of  Chinamen.  —  The 
question  of  their  consistency  with  each  other. 
—  Present  status  of  the  question.  See  Kace 
Problems:  Ix  the  United  States. 

A.  D.  1909  (Jan.).  —  Abrupt  dismissal  of 
Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-kai  from  his  offices.  — 
Much  disturbance  of  feeling  and  apprehension 
of  a  troublesome  reaction  in  Chinese  policy  was 
excited  among  the  foreign  representatives  in 
China,  on  the  2d  of  Januarj',  1909,  by  the  sud- 
den dismissal  of  the  able  and  powerful  Viceroy 
of  Chi-li,  Yuan  Shih-kai,  from  all  his  offices.  He 
had  been  looked  upon  as  the  great  leader  of  pro- 
gress in  China,  — the  statesman  to  be  counted  on 
for  the  most  and  best  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  for  some  years  to  come.  He 
had  the  confidence  of  foreign  powers,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  acquired  a  sure  footing  in  the 
councils  at  Peking.  Latterly,  however,  it  is 
said  to  have  become  known  in  Peking  that  "  a 
powerful  Manchu  cabal  was  working  for  his 
downfall,  led  by  Tieh-liang,  the  Minister  of  War, 
and  supported  by  the  aged  doctrinaire  and 
Chinese  ex-Viceroy,  Chang  Chih-tung,"  and  the 
stroke  which  overthrew  him  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  was  ascribed  to  that  source.  "  The 
cabal  has  been  successful,"  was  the  wired  mes- 
sage of  the  Peking  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  to  his  paper ;  and  he  summarized  the 
merits  of  the  fallen  statesman  thus:  "No  man 
hi  China  deserved  better  of  his  country.  He  has 
heen  in  the  forefront  of  progress,  and  is  the  best 
administrator  China  has  produced  in  this  .gen- 
eration. When  Governor  of  Shantung  in  1900 
his  action  in  resisting  the  Boxer  insun-ection 
and  in  safeguarding  foreigners  really  saved  the 
Empire  from  disruption.  He  created  China's 
modern  army  and  was  the  leader  of  the  modern 
educational  movement  in  China,  and  his  famous 
memorial  of  September  2,  1905,  urging  the  sum- 
mary abolition  of  the  antiquated  system  of  liter- 
ary examination  was  epoch-making.  Under  his 
Viceroyalty  the  Metropolitan  province  became 
the  most  advanced  in  the  Empire.  With  Tang 
Shao-yi  he  led  the  anti-opium  movement.  Since 
he  entered  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  China 
has  attained  a  measure  of  respect  among  the 
Powers  which  was  unknown  before." 

Some  weeks  after  the  blow  had  fallen,  and 
"when  the  peculiarly  Oriental  manner  of  its  in- 
fliction had  been  learned,  a  letter  from  Peking 


to  the  New  York  Eveniiiy  Pont  told  of  It  as  fol- 
lows: "At  11  A.  M.  on  Saturday,  January  2,  the 
grand  councillors  were  summoned  by  the  regent. 
Prince  Chiug  had  evidentlj-  heard  a  whisper  of 
what  was  to  come,  and  he  pleaded  illness.  The 
other  grand  councillors  answered  the  summons 
promptly,  but  when  Yuan  reached  the  door  of 
the  council  chamber  he  was  told  that  he  was  not 
wanted.  Three  grand  councillors  therefore  went 
in  and  found  the  regent  awaiting  them  with  the 
edict  dismissing  Yuan  Shih-kai  already  drawn 
up.  'I  want  no  discussion.  Sign  this  edict!' 
said  the  regent.  Chang  Chih-tung  turned  to  re- 
ply. The  regent  repeated  his  words  impressively, 
and  the  edict  was  signed  without  further  demur. 

"  Within  the  next  hour,  while  Yuan  Shih-kai 
was  hastily  making  plans  for  his  personal 
safety,  the  news  flew  around  Peking  and  the  city 
throbbed  with  excitement.  Ever}'  one  but  his 
immediate  councillors  was  astounded  at  Prince 
Chun's  temerity.  Never  in  the  history  of  China 
had  such  a  man  as  Y'uan  been  thrown  out  of 
office  at  such  short  notice.  To  the  Western  mind, 
however,  there  was  nothing  very  harsh  in  the 
edict;  it  said  simply  : 

"'Yuan  Shih-kai,  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Council  and  president  of  the  Waiwupu,  formerly 
received  repeated  offices  and  advancement  under 
the  late  Emperor.  After  our  enthronement  we 
gave  him  great  honors,  because  we  considered 
that  his  talent  certainly  was  one  that  could  be 
made  use  of,  if  he  exerted  himself  in  the  public 
service.  Unexpectedly  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  now 
contracted  rheumatism  in  the  foot,  which  makes 
it  hard  for  him  to  walk  and  difficult  for  him  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  offices.  Yuan  Shih- 
kai,  therefore,  is  ordered  to  vacate  his  posts  and 
return  to  his  native  place  to  nurse  his  disorder. 
Thus  is  our  great  mercy  to  him  manifested.'  " 

Yuan  Shih-kai  left  Peking  in  haste,  evidently 
in  fear  of  his  life,  and  it  was  expected  that  his 
whole  following  of  friends  and  supporters  would 
be  swept  out  of  their  offices  and  employments. 
But  no  such  result  followed,  and  credit  began  to 
be  given  to  the  assurances  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment that  the  dismissal  of  Yuan  meant  no  re- 
versal of  policy  or  reaction  whatever.  He  was 
distrusted,  it  was  intimated,  because  he  had  been 
disloyal  to  the  late  Emperor  in  1898,  when  the 
latter  attempted  great  reforms,  —  see,  in  Vol- 
ume VI.  of  this  work,  China:  A.  D.  1898  (June- 
September),  and  after.  Y'uan  Shih-kai  was  then 
the  chief  agent  and  instrument  of  the  Dowager- 
Empress  in  overcoming  the  well-meaning  b>it 
weak  sovereign  and  annulling  his  reformative 
work.  Hence,  it  was  claimed,  the  present  Gov- 
ernment's distrust  of  him. 

The  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  ventured  some  questions  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  act,  but  their  colleagues  did 
not  join  them,  and  no  further  discussion  of  the 
matter  diplomatically  took  place. 

A.  D.  1909  (Feb.). —  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Commission  at  Shanghai.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Opium  Proble.m. 

A.  D.  1909  (May).  —  New  Russo-Chinese 
Agreement  concerning  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway. —  Municipalities  on  the  Line. —  The 
Kharbin  question. —  The  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way, so  named,  is  the  line  which  Russia,  by 
Convention  with  China  in  August,  1896,  obtained 
permission  to  construct,  from  a  point  on  her 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  through  Northern  Man- 
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churia,  to  Vladivostok,  Under  that  agreement 
the  Russian  authorities  claimed  a  right  to  institute 
certain  organizations  of  municipal  administration 
at  Kharbin  and  other  towns  of  rising  importance 
on  the  line.  This  right  was  challenged  in  1908 
by  the  American  Consul  at  Kharbin  (sometimes 
written  Harbin),  Mr.  Fisher,  who  refused  to 
recognize  some  ordinances  of  the  Russian  ad- 
ministration, on  the  ground  that  he  was  accred- 
ited to  China,  only,  and  could  know  no  other 
sovereignty  in  Manchuria  than  the  Chinese. 
This  led  to  a  new  Russo-Chinese  Agreement, 
signed  at  Peking  on  the  10th  of  'Mux,  1909,  dis- 
tinctly authorizing  the  "organization  of  muni- 
cipalities on  the  lands"  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway.  The  "sovereign  rights  of  China  "'  are 
■'not  to  be  prejudiced  in  any  way,"  says  the 
new  Agreement;  but  "municipal  bodies  are  to 
be  established  in  the  commercial  centres  of  a 
certain  importance  sittiated  on  the  lands  of  the 
railway.  The  inhabitants  of  these  commercial 
centres,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  lo- 
calities and  the  number  of  the  residents,  shall 
elect  delegates  by  vote,  who  shall  choose  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee;  or  else  the  residents  them- 
selves shall  take  part  in  the  business  of  the 
municipality  and  a  representative  shall  be  elected 
from  amonjrst  them  who  will  take  upon  himself 
to  carry  out  the  resolutions  decided  upon  by 
meeting  of  all  the  residents. 

"No  difference  shall  be  made  on  the  lands  of 
the  railway  between  the  Chinese  population  and 
that  of  other  nationalities  ;  all  residents  shall  en- 
joy the  same  rights  and  be  .subject  to  the  same 
obligations. 

"The  right  to  vote  shall  belong  to  every 
member  of  the  community  who  owns  real  estate 
of  a  fixed  value  or  who  pays  a  fixwl  annual 
rental  and  taxes." 

Rcfiding  no  farther  in  the  Agreement  than 
this,  imperial  Russia  and  China  would  8<'rm  to 
have  jointly  plant/;d  a  sr-ed  of  demofTfitic  muni- 
cipalities in  -Sranchuria;  but  that  impression  is 
destroyed  by  qualifying  provisions,  suchastiiis: 

"The  President  of  the  CJiiafjShe-Chu  [a  Mixed 
Ru.s8^>-Chine9f;  Court,  formerly  created]  anrl  the 
director  of  the  railway,  occupying  a  pfjsition 
superior  U>  the  F'resirlents  of  the  a.H.scmblies  of 
delegat/'H  and  of  rornrnitfecs,  havf;  a  right  of 
control  anrl  p(rs')nal  revision,  which  thev  may 
exerciw;  whenever  they  think  fit.  ...  In  the 
event  of  decisions  bv  the  fiHHi;mh]y  of  delej,'at<.'H 
not  bfdng  approved  by  the  I'resident  of  the 
Chia^j  She  Chii  or  the  director  of  the  milway, 
these  deciHi')nH  shall  be  returned  t/i  the  H.Hsemblv 
for  further  coriHidrrralion,  If  the  original  deci 
RJon  JH  a'lopte*!  by  a  majority  of  three-(|uarIerH 
of  tlir-  rnerofjfcrs  f)reHenf,  it  berornes  Ijindirnf." 

The  effcet  f,f  the  whole  at.'rerrnent  womI<I  un- 
doubtf;dly  be  to  give  the  Kus-tian  railway  otIlcinlH 
dupreme authority  In  the  w>-called  munlcipalllieH. 
I{/;monHtrnneeH  agaJMHt  it  by  the  Government  of 
the  I'nif^-d  StateH  have  fxreri  HUpported  by  Hreat 
Brifttiri,  '^Jerrniiny,  afid  AuHtria.  The  rjufstion 
remairm  open  (m/l  troubJeH^^Hne.  I)r.  .Mdrrinfui, 
of  77//"  Tiinm,  wrote  of  the  HituHtion  in  November 
an  follows: 

"Th«  ultuaM'iri  in  Manrhuria  In  reeeiving  ejone 
iitKnition  from  the  lyifiitloriM  becaune  of  the  In- 
crr-ftHlng  dIfTleulty  of  the  problernH  created  by 
KuMJfiri  and  .\ii\miuiu:  ciairiiH  to  territorial  rind 
H/Jf  'Ion    In    connexion    with 

lb'.  . ,  H,  (laiiMH  which  confliet 


with  China's  unimpaired  sovereignty  and  with 
the  treaty  rights  of  other  nations.  A  tentative 
proposal  was  recently  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Wai-wu-pu  and  M.  Korostovetz, 
to  create  an  international  settlement  at  Kharbin 
on  a  separate  site  adjoining  the  railway  settle- 
ment. The  proposal  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Powers  interested  because  it  implied  a  funda- 
mental discrimination  in  favour  of  the  railway 
company,  leaving  it  to  exercise,  in  an  important 
trade  centre,  powers  which  are  incompatible  with 
treaties  and  which  are  not  conferred  by  its  char- 
ter. .   .  . 

"  The  Chinese  Government  entirely  fails  to 
avail  itself  of  its  opportunities  at  this' juncture. 
The  local  authorities  are  unable,  and  the  Peking 
Government  is  unwilling,  to  take  any  initiative. 
The  Wai  wu-pu  adheres  to  its  policy  of  shifting 
opportunism,  as  shown  by  its  proposal  to  the 
Russian  Jlinister  to  cancel,  in  deference  to  the 
protests  of  the  Powers,  the  agreement  with  re- 
gard to  the  Kharbin  municipal  regulations  con- 
cluded on  May  10,  a  proposal  unaccompanied 
by  any  practical  alternative  whereby  political 
requirements  might  be  reconciled  with  the  im- 
deniable  vested  interests  of  the  railway.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whereas 
England,  America,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Austria-Hungary  refused  an  unqualified  assent 
to  the  Kharbin  agreement,  yet  no  exception  has 
been  taken  to  the  regulations  of  the  Japanese 
railway  settlements,  although,  without  any  re- 
ference to  China,  they  confer  the  widest  powers 
on  the  .Japanese  authorities,  including  the  right 
of  arbitrary  tiixation  and  forcible  expulsion." 

The  Russian  side  of  the  question  was  presented 
in  a  semi  official  st^itement,  made  public  in  Oc- 
tober, 1900,  as  follows- 

"  The  represenUitives  of  certain  Powers  which 
have  trade  interests  in  China  have,  both  in  Pe- 
king and  St.  PctiTslmrg,  exprcssfd  doubts  as  to 
the  rights  of  authority  exercised  by  the  Kharbin 
municipality.  These  representatives  have  cn- 
(havoured,  in  notes  presented  to  the  Chinese 
and  Russian  Governments  on  the  matter,  and  in 
verbal  communications,  to  prove  that  certain 
ftaragrapliH  of  the  treaty  which  was  signed  at 
Peking  on  .May  10,  1909,  violated  the  extra  ter- 
ritorial ri;;htHgranteil  to  their  nationals  by  treaty 
with  China,  and  further  that  sr)me  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  th(!  Kharbin  authorities  were  op- 
posed to  the  regulations  of  the  international 
concessirm  which,  in  their  opinion,  has  been  re- 
cently established  at  Kharbin. 

"  It  is  r-asy  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  point 
of  vir;w  is  based  fin  a  misunderstanding.  Kxtra- 
territorial  ritrhts,  so  fur  as  tlir^y  are  sccurecl  by 
trr-aty,  compris*'  exclusively  the  right  of  every 
foreigner  to  be  judged  by  his  own  Con.Hul.  They 
do  not.  however,  in  any  way  exempt  him  from 
the  ol)ligatif)n  to  pay  town  and  otlier  taxes,  or 
to  submit  to  established  regulations.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  pure  Chinese  open  ports 
where  there  are  no  foreign  conc-ssions  and  pla(;es 
whieh  lie  in  the  territorial  zone  of  the  Chineso 
KaHtern  Riiilway.  and  are  open  to  foreign  trade, 
cotiHlHtH  solely  in  the  fa<'t  that  In  the  former  the 
C'hinetw  aulhoritieH  have  the  power  to  make  ail 
tnlnlHlralioii  rules  at  their  own  diseretlon,  while 
In  phu-eH  in  the  territorial  /.one  of  the  Kaslern 
Railway  the  ChineHe  (iovrrnnient  lias,  by  thi; 
foneeHHion  agreiitnent  signed  on  August  2H,  1890, 
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and  the  convention  of  May  10,  1909,  transferred 
the  nf,'hts  of  administration  to  the  Chinese  P^ast- 
ern  Railway  Company,  as  a  private  concession, 
so  that  the  company  acts  as  the  agent  of  the 
Chinese  Government  in  supervising  the  adminis- 
tration of  Kharbin  and  other  places. 

"  Another  misunderstanding  has  evidently 
given  rise  to  the  statement  that  Kharbin  has  re- 
cently been  converted  into  an  international  con- 
cession. The  contracting  parties  never  had  any 
such  intentions.  By  reason  of  legal  acts,  as  well 
as  of  traditions  and  conditions  of  a  local  charac- 
ter, under  which  Kharbin  originated,  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  a  special  kind  of  concession,  which 
is  distinguished  from  other  concessions  by  its 
exceptionally  liberal  and  exceedingly  hospitable 
regulations  in  regard  to  foreigners." 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  —  Naval  plans.  See  (in 
this  vo1.)War,The  Preparatioks  for:  Naval  : 
Chinese. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  —  Opening  of  the  Peking- 
Kalgan  Line  of  Railway.  —  A  purely  Chinese 
undertaking.     See  Railways  :  China. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  —  Death  of  Chang  Chih- 
Tung. — Chang  Chih-Tung,  Grand  Councillor 
of  the  Empire  of  China,  died  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1909,  and  Tai  Hung-tze,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Justice,  w^as  appointed  his  succes- 
sor in  office. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct. -Nov.).  —  Election  and 
opening  of  Provincial  Assemblies.  —  Begin- 
nings of  the  institution  of  Constitutional  and 
Representative  Government.  — The  following, 
from  the  Peking  reports  to  The  Times,  London, 
narrates  the  actual  beginning  of  the  series  of  pro- 
ceedings planned  and  promised  for  the  gradual 
institution  of  representative  constitutional  ffov- 
ernment.  The  first  is  of  the  date  of  Oct.  14,  1909: 

"  To-day  marks  an  era  in  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government  in  China.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  Imperial  decrees  of  October  19, 1907, 
and  of  July  22, 1908,  ordering  the  establishment, 
within  one  year  of  the  latter  date,  in  each  of  the 
22  provinces  of  China  proper  and  in  Manchuria 
and  the  New  Dominion  of  provincial  deliberative 
assemblies,  elections  have  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  past,  and  the  assemblies  meet  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  for  the  first  time 
to-day,  the  first  day  of  the  ninth  moon.   .   .   . 

"The  elections  have  taken  place  according  to 
the  regulations,  and  halls  have  been  erected  for 
the  assemblies  to  sit  wherever  a  Viceroy  or  a 
Governor  has  his  seat.  The  number  of  members 
varies  from  140  in  Chih  li,  114  inChe-kiang,  to  30 
each  in  Kirin,  Lehlun-chiang,  and  Hsin-kiang. 
The  incomplete  returns  which  have  been  pub- 
lished show  nearly  1,000  voters  for  each  repre- 
sentative. 

"  For  weeks  past  reports  have  been  coming  in 
from  provincial  authorities  asking  for  instruc- 
tions and  information  concerning  this  new  de- 
parture. An  edict  issued  last  night  renews  the 
Imperial  admonitions  to  members  of  the  assem- 
blies as  to  their  deliberations,  and  to  Viceroys  and 
Governors  as  to  their  supervision  of  the  delibera- 
tions, and  exhorts  all  to  display  a  loyal  patriotism 
so  that  the  country  may  attain  strength  and  pros- 
perity. The  event  may  be  one  of  great  histori- 
cal importance." 

The  next  was  sent  from  Peking  on  the  6th  of 
the  following  November : 

"  Already,  in  the  opening  debates  of  these  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies,  one  apprehends  the  coming 


chaos,  one  hears  the  first  wliispering  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  Peking,  panoplied  in  igno- 
rance and  petrified  in  medieval  statecraft,  trifles 
with  Demos  at  its  doors,  evidently  hoping  that 
the  A.ssemblies  will  consume  their  own  smoke, 
and  that  the  JIandarin  may  be  preserved  by  the 
time-honoured  device  of  holding  the  balance 
between  contending  classes.  But  the  spirits 
which  the  Vermilion  Pencil  has  called  from  the 
Celestial  deep,  though  elected  with  all  possible 
precautions  of  'silkcoated'  franchise,  and  under 
the  close  direction  of  Viceroys  and  Governois, 
show  signs  of  scant  respect  for  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment and  of  little  sympathy  for  its  difficulties. 
Already,  within  a  fortnight  of  their  birth,  many 
of  the  Assemblies  liave  passed  resolutions  de- 
nouncing several  of  the  Government's  pet  pro- 
posals—  e.  g.,  the  opium  monopoly,  the  stamp 
tax,  and  the  foreign  loan  for  the  Ilankau-Canton 
and  Ilankau-Szechuan  Railways.  In  the  case 
of  the  stamp  tax,  15  provinces  have  expressed 
the  opinion,  and  have  induced  the  local  officials 
in  many  cases  to  endorse  it,  that  the  proposed 
levy  is  impracticable,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
native  Press,  '  its  imposition  is  deferred  and  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  is  at  its  wits'  end.'  Concern  - 
ing-  the  vexed  question  of  the  railway  loan,  the 
Hupei  Assembly  is  reported  to  have  endorsed, 
without  a  dissentient,  their  chairman's  declara- 
tion that  the  Government's  scheme  should  be  re- 
sisted 'to  the  death.' 

"The  spirit  which  animates  these  Assemblies 
is  evidently  very  similar  to  that  which  speaks 
through  the  vernacular  Press;  iconoclastic,  pa- 
triotic—  in  the  sense  that  it  denounces  every- 
thing foreign  —  but  lacking,  so  far,  in  intelli- 
gent leader.ship  and  constructive  policy.  Their 
attitude  towards  the  Central  Government  is  gen- 
erally one  of  scarcel}'-  veiled  contempt.  I  can- 
not illustrate  better  its  general  tendency  than  in 
the  words  of  a  native  journalist  who,  in  a  recent 
criticism  of  the  Grand  Council,  congratulated 
these  rulers  of  China  on  their  remarkable  lon- 
gevity, but  observed  that  '  there  is  little  hope 
of  longevity  for  an  Empire  that  is  governed  by 
such  incompetent  survivals.'" 

A  few  weeks  later,  after  the  forty  days'  session 
of  the  new  Provincial  Assemblies  had  ended,  this 
writer  had  changed  his  view.  Writing  on  the  22d 
of  December,  he  said :  "  A  study  of  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings  so  far  available  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Provincial  Assemblies  supports  the  con- 
tention that  the  Throne  has  been  justified  in 
granting  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  a  limited 
right  of  speech  through  their  chosen  represent- 
atives. The  programmes  of  debate  have  been 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Imperial  edict, 
and  the  proceedings  have  been  marked  with  dig- 
nity and  decorum.  The  net  result  justifies  the 
declaration  made  by  a  high  authority,  who  has 
been  given  special  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment,  that  the  '  members  have  fulfilled  their 
appointed  task  of  w^orking  in  harmony  with  the 
executive  authorities  in  the  interests  of  their  re- 
spective provinces."  " 

A.  D.  1909-1910.  —  Proposal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  neutralization  of  Manchurian 
Railways. —  Proposed  Chinchow-Aigun  Rail- 
w^ay.  —  Late  in  December,  1909,  the  United 
States  Government  submitted  to  that  of  China, 
and  to  the  interested  Powers,  a  proposition  which 
contemplated  the  neutralization  of  the  railways 
in  Manchuria,  now   partly  under   Russian  and 
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partly  under  Japanese  control,  and  which  looked, 
also,  to  an  international  undertaking  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  Chinchow-Aigun  line,  to  tap  the 
Russian  Trans-Siberian  road  at  Tsitshar.  In  a 
published  statement  subsequently,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  explained  that 
his  Government,  during  the  recent  railway  loan 
negotiations,  bad  pointed  out  to  the  interested 
Powers  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  policy  of 
the  open  door  in  China  and  the  development  of 
her  foreign  trade  arose  from  disagreements 
among  the  great  Western  nations,  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  nothing  would  afiford  so 
impressive  an  object-lesson  to  China  and  the 
world  as  the  spectacle  of  the  four  great  capitalist 
nations  —  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  United  States  —  standing*  together  for  equal- 
ity of  commercial  opportunity.  The  American 
Government  believed  that  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive steps  to  this  end  in  order  to  secure  for  China 
the  enjoyment  of  all  political  rights  in  Manchu- 
ria and  to  promote  the  normal  development  of 
the  Eastern  provinces  waste  take  the  Manchurian 
railroads  out  of  Eastern  politics  and  to  place 
them  under  an  economic  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration by  vesting  in  China  herself  the  ownership 
of  the  railways.  Such  a  policy  would  require 
the  cooperation,  not  only  of  China,  but  of  Russia 
and  Japan,  both  of  whom  it  would  enable  to 
shift  their  onerous  responsibilities  in  connexion 
with  those  railways  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
combined  Powers,  including  themselves,  and 
would  effect  a  complete  commercial  neutraliza- 
tion of  Manchuria. 

The  proposal  of  a  neutralization  of  the  exi.st- 
ing  Manchurian  railways  was  not  received  with 
favor  in  either  Japan  or  liussia,  antl  the  other 
Powers  concerned  have  manifested  a  disposition 


to  defer  to  the  view  taken  by  those  two  Govern- 
ments, which  are  most  immediately  touched  by 
it.  The  position  of  the  Japanese  Government  on 
the  question  was  stated  publicly  in  an  address 
to  the  Diet  on  the  27th  of  January  by  Baron 
Kornura,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  said: 

"  The  United  States  government  recently  pro- 
posed a  plan  regarding  the  neutralization  of  Man- 
churian railways.  The  Imperial  government,  in 
view  of  the  important  Japanese  interests  in- 
volved, and  considering  that  the  proposal  came 
from  a  friendly  Power  with  which  the  empire 
was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  submitted  the 
question  tojthe  most  careful  examination.  While 
determined  to  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  realization  of  the  proposed 
plan  would  involve  radical  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Manchuria  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  treaties  of  Portsmouth  and  Peking. 
The  change  must  be  attended  by  serious  conse- 
quences. In  the  region  affected  by  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  numerous  undertakings 
have  been  promoted  in  the  belief  that  the  rail- 
way would  remain  in  our  possession.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Imperial  government,  with  regret, 
was  obliged  to  announce  its  inability  to  consent 
to  the  proposal.  I  trust  that  the  United  States 
will  appreciate  our  position  and  that  the  other 
Powers  will  equally  recognize  the  justice  of 
Japan's  attitude." 

The  Russian  Government  is  understood  to 
have  taken  substantially  the  same  ground,  on 
the  general  question  of  a  neutralization  of  Man- 
churian railways.  There  and  elsewhere,  however, 
there  is  said  to  l)e  a  readiness  to  con.sider  the  in- 
cidental proposition  of  an  internationally  financed 
Chinchow-Aigun  road. 
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CH'ING,  Prince  of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China: 
A.  I)    1901    190H. 

CHOATE,  Joseph  H. :  Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Second  Peace  Con- 
ference. H<c  Hn  this  volj  Wak,  Till;  Hkvoi.t 
AOain-t:  .\     I)    1!»<)7. 

CHRISTENSEN,  Jens  Christian.  See  (\n 
thin  vol,)  Dknmakk:  \.  I)    190i.  anil  190.",   1!)09 

CHRISTIAN  IX.,  King  of  Denmark: 
Death.     See  (in  thl.s  vol.)   Dknmakk:   A.   I). 

i9o«; 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.    Hc«  Mibbionb, 

ClIllIMTrAN 

CHUN,  Prince:  Regent  of  China.  See  (in 
tUU  v(,\  )  <iii:.\    \    I)    I90H  (Nov  ). 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND:  Act  of  Par- 
liarnrnt  authorizing  chanee  of  the  Formula 
of  Subscription  required  from  its  ministers. 
fVre  Mn  fhJH  vol  )  Hm/TI.am.:   A.  I>.   190t    \Wr,. 

CHURCH,  Roman  Catholic.     S.  <•  I'M'Arv 

CHURCH    AND    STATE:    The    French 


Separation  Law  and  its  execution.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Fuan(i::  A.  I).  1905-190(),  1906,  and 
1907;  also,    Pai-acv. 

Russia:  Emancipation  of  the  Church  urged 
by  M.  Witte.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  I). 
190r,  (AiMtii,-Aun.). 

CHURCH  SCHOOL  CONTROVER- 
SIES. See  (in  this  vul.)  Fkan<  i;:  A.  D.  190;{; 
England:  A.  D.  1902,  and  1906;  Canada:  A.  D. 
190.".. 

CHURCHILL,  Winston  L.:  Under  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
ENfii.ANi.    A.  1).  190.".   l!t()(i. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.   See  Eng 
I.AM.:  A.  I),   I90M  (.Xi'itii.). 

To  the  British  Suffragettes.  See  Elective 
P'ltASf  iiiMK;  Woman  Sikmiaoi; 

On  the  Budget  of  1909  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  Scr.  Kmii.vnd:  A    D   19(t9(.\ntii,  i)i;c.). 

CITIZENSHIP,  American:  Principles  of 
Naturalization  defined.  The  New  Law. 
See  fin  tiiis  vol.)  Na'h  iiai.i/.atioN. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT.     See  (In  this  vol.) 

Mi;M<  II'AI.    (lOVKKNMKNT. 

CITY  PLANNING.  See  Hocial  Bkttku- 
.MKM  ;  also,  ('\t\i M.o:   A.  I)    1909. 

CIVIC  FEDERATION,  The  National. 
Sei'  (ill  tlih  vol  )  SoriAi,  Mkttkumknt:  I'nitki) 
Stati;h;  alw),   Naik.nai.  Tivm    I'"i;i>i;kation. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RHFORM:  Canada: 
A.  D.  1908.  -  Introduction  of  Competitive 
Examinations  and  the  Merit  System  of  ap- 
pointment and  promotion.  An  "Act  to 
.Vinciid  the  Civil  .Service  Act,"  which  ciiine  Into 
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force  September  1,  1908,  divides  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  the  Dominion  into  the  Inside  Service  and 
the  Outside  Service,  the  former  embracing  ' '  that 
part  of  the  public  service  in  or  under  the  several 
departments  of  the  Executive  Government  of 
Canada  and  in  the  offices  of  the  Auditor  General, 
the  Cleric  of  the  Privj'  Council,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's Secretary,  employed  at  the  City 
of  Ottawa,  or  at  the  Experimental  Farm  Station 
or  the  Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory  near 
Ottawa."  The  employes  of  this  Inside  Service 
are  required  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
salaries,  in  three  divisions,  and  all  appointments 
to  positions  in  it  are  (except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  Act)  to  "  be  by  competitive  exami- 
nation, which  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will 
determine  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
the  particular  positions  to  which  they  are  to  be 
appointed,  and  shall  be  held  by  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations made  by  it  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council." 

For  the  administration  of  the  Act  a  Civil  Ser 
vice  Commission  is  created,  consisting  of  two 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
who  are  to  have  no  other  office  or  employment, 
and  who  may  emploj'  necessary  assistance  for 
the  examinations  they  conduct.  The  following 
are  provisions  of  the  Act: 

"No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  such  an  ex 
amination  unless  he  is  a  natural-born  or  natural- 
ized British  subject,  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
Canada  for  at  least  three  years,  and  is,  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  of  the  full  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  not  more  than  thirty-five 
years,  and"  presents  the  required  certificates  as 
to  health,  character  and  habits. 

"Before  holding  any  such  examination  the 
Commission  shall  require  each  head  of  a  depart- 
ment to  furnish  it  with  the  number  of  additional 
permanent  officers  or  clerks  likely  to  be  required 
in  his  department  within  the  next  six  months. 

"  On  this  basis,  and  having  regard  also  to  the 
requirement  of  the  several  departments  for  tem- 
porary services,  a  computation  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commission  of  the  number  of  competitors 
to  be  selected  at  the  next  ensuing  examination. 

"  If  there  remain  from  a  previous  examination 
successful  competitors  who  have  not  received 
appointments,  their  number  shall  be  deducted 
in  making  the  computation,  and  their  names,  in 
the  order  of  merit,  shall  be  placed  at  [the  top  of 
the  list]  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  Act. 

"Thereupon  due  notice  of  the  examination 
shall  be  given  by  the  Commission,  stating  the 
character  and  number  of  the  positions  to  be 
competed  for. 

"Immediately  after  the  examination  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  out  a  list  of  the  successful 
competitors  thereat  for  each  position,  in  the 
order  of  merit,  up  to  the  number  computed  in 
accordance  with  Section  15. 

"From  the  said  list  the  Commission,  on  the 
application  of  the  deputy  head,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head,  of  any  department,  shall 
supply  the  required  clerks,  whether  for  perma- 
nent or  temporary  duty.  .  .  . 

"The  selections  shall  be,  so  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  order  of  the  names  on  the  list,  but  the 
Commission  may  select  anj'  person  who  in  his 
examination  shows  special  qualifications  for  any 
particular  subject.  .  .  . 
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"The  cause  of  the  rejection  shall  be  reported 
by  the  deputy  head  to  the  Commission,  who 
shall  thereupon  select  another  person  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  rejected,  and  decide  whether 
the  latter  shall  be  struck  off  the  list  or  allowed 
a  trial  in  another  department. 

"After  a  person  so  selected  has  served  a  pro- 
bationary term  of  six  months,  [he  shall  be 
deemed]  to  be  permanently  accepted  for  the 
service.  .  .  . 

"The  head  of  the  department,  on  the  report 
in  writing  of  the  deputy  head,  may,  at  any  time 
after  two  months  from  the  date  of  assignment, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  six  months,  reject 
any  person  assigned  to  his  department.  .  .   . 

"Promotion,  other  than  from  the  third  to  the 
second  division,  shall  be  made  for  merit  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  of  the  department,  based  on  the 
report  in  writing  of  the  deputy  head  and  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  qualification  by  the 
Commission  to  be  given  with  or  without  exami- 
nation, as  is  determined  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Commission. 

"  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  vacan- 
cies in  the  first  division  shall  be  filled  by  promo- 
tions from  the  second  division." 

Regulations  prepared  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  appointed  under  the  Act  require 
fees,  ranging  from  83  to  810  to  be  paid  by  the 
candidates  for  examination. 

United  States  :  A.  D.  1901-1909.  —  Pro- 
gress of  reform  under  President  Roosevelt. 
—  At  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  journal  published  by  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  entitled 
Good  Government,  bore  the  following  testimony 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  principles  of  the 
reform  had  been  upheld  and  promoted  by  the 
retiring  executive : 

"  One  of  the  first  acts  of  President  Roosevelt 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, which,  under  the  administration  of 
President  McKinley,  had  become  lax  and  in- 
effective. Since  then  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  rules  by  the  commission  has  been  sin- 
cere, vigorous  and  impartial.  Particularly  strict 
has  been  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
against  political  assessments.  Twice  in  the 
midst  of  political  campaigns  has  the  President 
ordered  the  removal  of  prominent  officials  for 
levying  assessments  on  their  subordinates. 

"  During  his  administration  President  Roose- 
velt has  extended  the  scope  of  competition  to 
many  new  and  important  offices.  Notable 
among  these  extensions  liave  been  the  restora- 
tion of  the  field  service  of  the  War  Department 
(withdrawn  by  President  McKinley)  and  the 
classification  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service 
(now  numbering  some  40,000),  the  forestry  ser- 
vice, deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  dep- 
uty collectors  of  customs,  deputy  naval  officers, 
and  cashiers  and  finance  clerks  in  post  offices. 
Prevented  by  the  civil  service  law  from  '  classi- 
fying '  unskilled  laborers,  President  Roosevelt, 
under  general  executive  authority,  has  pre- 
scribed a  system  of  examination  for  laborers  in 
Washington  and  the  principal  cities.  By  execu- 
tive order  of  June  27,  1906,  he  provided  a  system 
of  examination  and  promotion  for  the  consular 
service  which  has  done  away  with  the  more  fla- 
grant evils  of  that  service.  His  latest  and  most 
striking  extension  has  been  the  classification  of 
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over  15,000  fourth-class  postmasters,  thereby 
taking  them  out  of  politics. 

"  He  has  prohibited  the  participation  of  com- 
petitive officials  in  politics  further  than  to  vote 
as  they  please  and  to  express  privately  their  opin- 
ions, and  has  made  this  prohibition  effective  by 
incorporating  it  in  the  civil  service  rules,  thus 
giving  to  the  commission  the  power  to  investi- 
gate. He  has  by  vetoing  the  Crumpacker  census 
bill  defeated  the  attempt  by  Congress  to  obtain 
as  spoils  some  4,000  clerkships  for  the  next 
census. 

' '  This  is  a  brief  record  of  President  Roosevelt's 
service  to  civil  service  reform  during  his  admin- 
istration. In  considering  the  criticisms  of  his 
course  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  League  and  the  press,  this  service  should 
be  kept  in  mind  and  carefully  weighed.  For  in- 
stance, against  this  record  of  constant  advance- 
ment, the  suspen.sion  of  the  rules  in  individual 
cases — in  all  about  370  —  altliough  in  our  opin- 
ion arbitrary  and  dangerous  as  precedents,  are 
of  comparatively  minor  importance.  A  few 
have  been  made  for  political  n-asons  ;  the  far 
greater  number,  however,  were  acts  of  charitj' 
or  personal  impulse,  and  President  Roosevelt 
himself  realized  the  danger  in  this  practice  and 
took  steps  to  curtail  it. 

"  In  passing  on  the  justice  of  the  other  criti- 
cisms of  President  Roosevelt's  course  regarding 
the  civil  service  one  should  keep  in  mind  the 
distinction  which  he  has  so  sharply  drawn  be- 
tween the  clas-sified  and  the  unclassified  service. 
This  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  civil  .service  commis.sion  calling  his 
attention  to  the  omi.ssion  from  the  postal  regula- 
tions of  I^resident  Cleveland's  '  pernicious  ac- 
tivity '  order,  and  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
11th  report  of  the  corninis.sion.  President  Roo.se 
velt  said:  'I  personally  drew  the  paragraph 
which  you  quote.  The  paragraph  wa.s  drawn 
with  a  view  to  making  a  sharp  line  betwcfn  the 
activity  allowed  to  public  servants  within  thi; 
classified  service  and  those  without  the  chis.si 
fied  wrvicc  —  the  latter  under  our  system  an-  as 
a  rule  chos'-n  larj.'<ly  with  reference  to  political 
con.sideratioiiH,  anfl  as  a  rule  are,  and  e.x'iKJCt  to 
be,  changed  with  the  change  of  parties.  ...  It 
v.f.miil  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  still  think,  that 
the  line  thus  drawn  was  v/int:  and  proper.' 

"  In  considrring  sueli  appointments  l<i  posi- 
tions in  the  une|;i-i-i(ied  wrvice  as  tluit  of  James 
C.  (/'Iarkv>n  hh  surveyor  of  thr;  Port  of  New 
York  for  inHianee.a  just  analysis  must  take  into 
ari'ount  these  frankly  expressed  views.  I'resi- 
dent  ll(xn»vt:]l  rjrew  a  liin;  l»etwr-en  the  clas 
Rifled  and  imelassifled  H<Tvice,  anrl  an  to  the 
lalU-.T  ref:'>grii7.f^l  anrl  availed  hiniHelf  to  Sf)me 
extent  of  existing  conditioiis.  Me  believed  that 
H^)  long  an  f><)H\t\i>nH  remained  in  the  inulaMHKled 
wrvice  it  was  itripraclifrjil  to  elirninute  i)oHlical 
consideratloriH  and  that  any  altern[)t  to  flo  tw)  led 
Ut  hyp'KTi^y.  His  remerly  was  U>  plwe  the  po- 
■itionn  in  the  claHMfnerl  »*;rvlce,  wherever  practj 
CJihle,  And  he  h>w  exf/nded  the  line  of  the 
claMHffled  ni:rv'\ii:  higher  than  ever  before.  The 
Le  .  '  ,'it   believe   this   theory   is  ideal, 

hi)  it  out  the  I'reHJdenl  hascertairdy 

n'''  r<- form  back       Crilieisni    Ims/'d  fnily 

on  that  one  who  has  rendered  great  ser 

vice  to  n  fiiuH/;  haf«  not  afcortipliHlied  all  that  lis 
•rd'Tit  nupporl«Ts  wish  Ut  areoni[iliHh  can  be 
projM-rly  set  down  at  enplioijH. 
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"In  performing  its  duty  to  the  public,  the 
League  has  at  various  times  during  his  admin- 
istration frankly  criticised  certain  acts  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  which  in  its  opinion  were  not  in 
line  with  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  But 
this  does  not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  that 
during  his  entire  administration  President  Roose- 
velt has  been  loyal  to  the  reform  with  which 
he  has  been  so  prominently  identified.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  act  of  his  was  intended  to  in- 
jure the  reform.  Wherever  he  has  thought  it 
practicable  to  extend  the  reform  he  has  done  so. 
A  President  less  devoted  to  the  reform  would 
not  have  been  criticised  for  what  President 
Roosevelt  has  failed  to  do." — Oood  Government, 
March,  1909. 

The  following  exhibit  of  the  whole  progress 
in  civil  ser  rice  reform,  from  its  beginning  to  the 
end  of  1908,  was  made  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Council  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
League,  on  the  ITth  of  December  in  that  year: 
"  The  whole  United  States  civil  service,  in  1883, 
consisted  of  110,000  persons,  and  of  these  14,000 
were  put  under  the  civil  service  law.  Now  the 
federal  civil  service  has  grown  to  352,000  posi- 
tions, and,  including  the  last  extension,  those  un- 
der the  competitive  system  have  increased  from 
14,000  to  abovit  222,000.  Not  only  in  numbers 
but  in  proportion  to  the  total  has  the  competitive 
service  increased  from  12  7-10%  in  1883  to  63% 
now." 

A.  D.  1902-1903.  —  Extension  of  classifica- 
tion to  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service.  — 
Order  concerning  unclassified  laborers.  — 
"  During  the  year  ended  .June  30  [l!l():5|.  '25.566 
persons  were  appointed  through  competitive  ex- 
aminations luidcr  the  civil-service  rules.  This 
was  12,672  more  than  during  the  jjreceding  year, 
and  40  per  cent  of  those  who  jmssed  the  exami- 
nations. This  abnormal  grf)Wth  was  largely  oc- 
casioned by  the  extension  of  classification  to  the 
rural  free-delivery  service  and  thi!  apiiointincnt 
last  year  of  over  9,000  rural  carriers.  A  revision 
of  the  civil-Hcrviee  rules  look  elTect  on  .\pril  15 
last,  which  has  greatly  imjiroved  their  operation. 
.  .  .  Executive  orders  of  .July  3,  I!)()2  :  .March 
26,  1903.  anrl  .July  H,  1903,  rr'r|uire  that  appoint- 
ments of  all  unchLssified  labrm-rs,  both  in  the 
Departmr-nts  at  Washington  and  in  W\v  field  ser 
vice,  shall  be  marlr-  with  thr;  assistanre  r)f  thr; 
UniU'ij  .States  Civil  SrTvice  ('r)iMmission,  undr-r 
a  Hyst/Tn  of  n'gistralion  to  test  Ww.  relalivr"  fit- 
ness rif  applirants  for  apjioinl  Mir'nl  or  r'uiploy 
mr-nt.  This  systr-m  is  (•om|)etilive,  anrl  is  open 
to  all  citizens  of  thr;  Uniteri  States  rjualilird  in 
res|)ect  to  age,  physir-al  ability,  moral  rharacter, 
Inrlustry,  and  arlaptability  for  manual  lal)r)r  :  ex 
rr-pt  that  in  case  of  v(!tr-rans  of  ihi-  eivil  war  thr; 
rlrrnrtit  r)f  iii;e  is  r)tnirt<'d.  This  systetn  of  M[) 
|ir>inttnr'rit  is  rlistiiicl,  frr)tn  thr-  rlassitied  service 
and  does  not  riaasify  positions  of  nnre  luhorer 
unrirr  thr-civil  s4Tvic(!acland  ruhs.  Regulations 
in  airl  llirireof  have  been  put  inrjperatirm  in  sev- 
eral r)f  tin-  Dr-partmr-nts  anrl  an;  br'ing  grarlually 
fxti-nrlr-rl  in  otiirr  parts  rif  thr- sr-rvice.  There 
suits  have  berTi  very  sallsfar'lory,  as  extrava- 
ganrf  has  br-r-n  chrrkerl  by  rlerrr'asing  thr-  num 
ber  of  uiniecr'ssary  positions  anrl  by  inrTeasIng 
thr-  rfllcii-nry  of  thr;  rriqilr)yr'rs  rr-maining."  - — 
I'n»iilrutM  \friiHiif/r,  Ihr.  7,   i!HI3. 

A.  D.  1906.  Excellent  legislation  in  Penn- 
sylvania.     Her-  (\\\  this  vol.)  PlCNNHYI.VANIA. 
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A.  D.  1906-1909.  —  The  Reform  of  the  Con- 
sular Service.  —  A  great  and  greatly  needed 
reformation  of  the  consular  service  of  the  United 
States  was  begun  in  1906,  by  the  passage  of  an 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  April  5,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  reorganization  of  the  service,  pri- 
marily by  the  classifying  and  grading  of  the 
consuls- general  and  the  consuls,  and  the  fixing 
of  salaries  in  each  class.  Consuls-general  were 
placed  by  the  Act  in  seven  classes,  with  salaries 
as  follows : 

Class  one,  twelve  thousand  dollars.  —  London, 
Paris. 

Class  two,  eight  thousand  dollars. — Berlin, 
Habana,  Hongkong,  Hamburg,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Shanghai. 

Class  three,  six  thousand  dollars.  —  Calcutta, 
Cape  Town,  Constantinople,  Mexico  City,  Mont- 
real, Ottawa,  Vienna,  Yokohama. 

Class  four,  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

—  Antwerp,  Barcelona,  Brussels,  Canton,  Frank- 
fort, Marseilles,  Melbourne,  Panama,  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg, Seoul,  Tientsin. 

Class  five,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

—  Auckland,  Beirut,  Buenos  Ayres,  Callao, 
Chefoo,  Coburg,  Dresden,  Guayaquil,  Halifax, 
Hankau,  Mukden,  Munich,  Niuchwang,  Rome, 
Rotterdam,  Saint  Gall,  Singapore. 

Class  six,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

—  Adis  Ababa,  Bogota,  Budapest,  Guatemala, 
Lisbon,  Monterey,  San  Salvador,  Stockholm, 
Tangier. 

Class  seven,  three  thousand  dollars. — Athens, 
Christiania,  Copenhagen. 

Consuls  were  divided  among  nine  classes,  re 
ceiving  salaries  that  range  from  $8000  in  the 
first  class  and  $6000  in  the  second,  down  to  $3000 
in  the  ninth.  The  first  and  second  classes  hold 
but  one  incumbent  each,  at  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, respectively.  There  are  eight  places 
in  the  third  class,  twelve  in  the  fourth,  and  then 
the  numbers  mount  rapidly,  up  to  the  sixty-nine 
included  in  the  ninth  class. 

All  fees  allowed  to  be  collected  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the 
consular  office  (which  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe) are  directed  by  the  Act  to  be  accounted 
for  thereafter  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  All  consular  officers  whose  sala- 
ries exceed  $1000  are  forbidden  to  be  interested 
in  or  to  transact  any  business  as  a  merchant, 
factor,  broker,  or  other  trader,  or  a  clerk  or  other 
agent  of  one,  or  to  practice  as  a  lawyer  for  com- 
pensation, or  to  be  interested  in  the  fees  or 
compensation  of  any  lawyer.  The  whole  service 
is  placed  under  inspection  by  five  inspectors,  to 
be  appointed  from  the  members  of  the  consular 
service  ;  and  each  consular  office  must  be  in- 
spected at  least  once  in  every  two  years. 

In  June  following  this  important  enactment, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Root,  submitted  to 
President  Roosevelt  the  draft  of  a  recommended 
executive  order,  which  prescribed  new  rides  to 
be  followed  in  filling  the  consular  offices,  as 
classified  by  the  recent  Act.  In  doing  so,  the 
Secretary  made  this  explanation:  "The  main 
features  of  the  order  were  embodied  in  the  early 
forms  of  the  Consular  Reorganization  Bill  passed 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  but  they  were  dropped 
out,  largely  for  the  reason  that  their  enactment 
by  Congress  would  appear  to  be  an  infringement 
upon  the  President's  constitutional  power  to 
appoint  consuls.     Your  adoption  of  these  rules 


by  executive  order  will  be  free  from  that  objec- 
tion, and  judging  from  the  very  positive  com- 
mendation which  many  members  of  both  Houses 
have  expressed  for  the  proposed  change  in  the 
method  of  appointing  consuls,  1  do  not  doubt 
that  the  new  system  will  receive  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress  whenever 
occasion  may  arise  for  an  expression  upon  the 
subject." 

The  recommended  order  was  approved  and 
issued  by  the  President.  "Subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  it  declared  in  sub 
stance  as  follow^s:  (1)  Vacancies  in  the  office  of 
Consul-General  and  in  the  office  of  Consul  above 
class  8  (salary,  $2500)  shall  be  filled  by  promo- 
tion from  the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  based 
upon  "  ability  and  efficiency,  as  shown  in  the 
service  " ;  (2)  vacancies  in  the  office  of  Consul  of 
these  two  remaining  classes,  8  and  9,  are  to  be 
filled  (a)  by  promotion,  "on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  efficiency,  as  shown  in  the  service,"  of  con- 
sular clerks,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  agents, 
and  (b)  by  new  appointments  from  candidates 
who  have  passed  an  examination ;  (3)  officials  in 
the  service  of  the  Department  of  State,  with  sal- 
aries of  $2000  or  upward,  shall  be  eligible  for 
promotion,  always  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  ef- 
ficiency, as  shown  in  the  service,  to  any  grade  of 
the  consular  service  above  the  eighth  class;  (4) 
the  board  of  examiners  for  admission  to  the  ser- 
vice shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (or 
such  other  officer  of  the  department  as  the  Pre- 
sident shall  designate),  the  chief  of  the  Consular 
Bureau,  and  the  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  (or  such  other  officer  as  this 
commission  shall  designate) ;  (5)  this  board  of 
examiners  shall  formulate  the  rules  for  examina- 
tions; (6)  among  the  compulsory  subjects  shall 
be  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish, the  natural  industrial  and  commercial  re- 
sources and  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
political  economy,  and  the  elements  of  interna- 
tional, commercial,  and  maritime  law ;  (7)  80 
per  cent,  shall  be  necessary  for  eligibility  ;  (8) 
candidates  must  be  over  twenty -one  and  imder 
fifty  years  of  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  good  character  and  physique.  They  must 
also  have  been  specially  designated  by  the  Pre- 
sident for  examination. 

Other  significant  provisions  of  the  order  are 
to  the  effect  that  no  promotion  shall  be  made 
except  for  efficiency  and  conduct,  that  "neither 
in  the  designation  for  examination  or  certification 
or  appointment  will  the  political  affiliations  of 
the  candidate  be  considered";  and  that  "due 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  rule  that,  as  between 
candidates  of  equal  merit,  appointments  should 
be  made  so  as  to  secure  in  the  service  propor- 
tional representation  of  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories." 

The  first  examination  of  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment under  this  order  was  held  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  March,  1907,  since  which  time  no 
one  has  entered  the  consular  service  of  the 
United  States  without  satisfying  that  test. 

In  June,  1908,  Secretary  Root  announced  the 
promotion  or  transfer  of  nearly  sixty  consular 
offices,  setting  in  motion  the  desirable  advance- 
ment of  these  officials  from  post  to  post,  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  proved  capacity  and  ac- 
quired experience.  About  a  year  later,  Mr. 
Root's  successor.  Secretary  Knox,  made  public 
the  promotion  of  twenty-seven  incumbents  of 
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consular  office,  and  the  appointment  of  twenty- 
three  new  recruits  to  the  service  from  his  eligible 
list.  So  the  long  striven-for  reform  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  service  may  safely  be  said  to  have 
arrived. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate,  providing  for 
a  permanent  consular  service,  based  on  competi- 
tive examinations,  was  decided  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  be  unconstitutional, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Constitution  itself  confers 
the  power  of  appointment  of  consular  officers 
upon  the  President,  and  that  Congress  has  no 
right  to  limit  this  power  in  any  way.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  by  an  executive  order,  has  practically 
put  the  scope  of  the  proposed  bill  into  effect, 
thereby,  in  part,  limiting  the  power  conferred 
upon  himself.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ators, is  all  that  can  be  done  legally. 

A.  D.  1908. —  Extension  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem to  nearly  one-third  of  the  Fourth  Class 
Postmasters  of  the  country.  —  In  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  League,  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  in  December.  1908,  it  was 
said:  "Thegreat  event  of  the  year,  which  so  aptly 
commemorates  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Pendleton  bill,  is  the  extension  of  the 
competitive  system  to  all  fourth  class  postmasters 
in  the  part  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi, that  is.in  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, Wisconsin,  and  Michiian. 
This  is  an  exten.sion  covering  more  positions  than 
suggested  by  the  civil  service  commission.  It  is 
an  extension  large  enough  to  be  of  present  ad- 
vantage, is  made  in  the  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country,  where  it  is  ea.siest  to  carry 
it  out,  and  yet  it  is  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to 
invite  mistakes  or  perhaps  partial  failure.  This 
extension  coversabout  15,000  positions.  The  order 
of  President  Cleveland  of  May  2fi,  1896  [see,  in 
Volume  VI.  of  this  work,  Civil  Skjivick  liK- 
FORM:  United  Statks].  covered  about  31,000 
places;  and  yt,  from  the  point  of  political  sig 
niflcauce.  this  prfSf;nt  extension  is  the  most  im- 
f)Ortant,  we  believe,  in  the  hi»t')ry  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  since  January  16,  1883,  arifl  when 
its  purpfrtje  is  fully  carried  out  it  will  include 
some  5.'{,fK)0  pla'cs." 

The  r'port  tli'-n  reviewed  the  efforts  that  had 
been  in  progress  Hini'-  1889,  with  th'-  support  of 
Presidents  (']i\i]iiui\  and  lto<js<'velt,  to  bring 
about  the  inclusion  fif  this  class  f)f  p'jstmasters, 
at  the  lca.Ht.  under  tlic  rule  of  aijpointmenf  sub- 
ject tocompetitlvfexaminHf  Ion.  Pp'sident  Ro'wc- 
velt,  in  hi«  annual  .M#HHa((e  of  1907,  ha<l  said  : 
"The  fourtli 'la^H  postrrumt'Ts'  convention  lias 
pft.Hvd  a  very  strong  r<  in  favi^r  of  {iliu;- 

inir,  tlif  fourth flass  po  -  timler  the  civil- 

w;rvife  law  The  Adifiinistraiioti  liasalrcsi'ly  put 
inU^i  efTert  the  fKjlicy  of  refusing  Ut  rc;move  any 
fourth  ihiHn  (Hintmasters  save  for  muonn  con- 
nect/'! witli  tiie  g'Kxl  ot  the  w-rvfce;  and  it  is 
endejivoring  wt  far  as  fK>«sil)le  to  remove  Iheni 
from  the  domain  of  partisan  polJileH.  It  would 
be  a  rrio'-t  f|<  ^irable  thing  t/»  put  the  fourth  flats 
j>f>'  ■' ifi  thefrlasHided  H<rvice.    It  i»  poH^^ihle 

tha  light  be  <\ittu-  without  CongreH«ifjnal 

tLt-.tUm.  t»ut,  a* the  matter  l«d(rbatnble,  I  eamently 
recommend  that  the  CongreHH  enaet  a  law  nrf>- 
▼ldln((  that  they  be  Included  unrler  ihr-  civil- 
wf  ■  ■        I  in  the  ehiKMifled  •MTvlce." 

<  '■   the  dcHJred  legiHJatioii.  The 


law  committee  of  the  League  was  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  President  held  authority 
already  to  make  the  change  by  Executive  Order, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  a  hearing  on  the  subject 
to  Messrs.  Mcllhennj'  and  Greene,  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  Hon.  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
League.  Evidently  he  became  persuaded  that  his 
authority  was  sufficient,  and  was  prepared  to  act 
accordingly.  About  the  middle  of  November, 
1908,  the  National  League  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  organized  in  1905, 
sent  a  Committee,  with  its  President,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Hoag,  of  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. ,  to  present  to  the 
authorities  at  Washington  their  claim  to  a  footing 
of  non-political  appointment  under  civil  service 
tules.  By  good  fortune  they  met  at  Washing- 
ton Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  the  National 
C.  S.  R.  League,  who  were  visiting  the  Capital 
on  the  same  errand,  and  the  doubled  appeal  had 
quick  success.  In  an  interview  with  President 
Roosevelt,  the  Committee  of  the  Postmasters' 
League  received  assurances  that  he  would  issue 
an  order  on  the  subject,  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, Mr.  Taft,  would  approve  his  taking 
that  step.  The  Committee  went  at  once  to  the 
Hot  Springs  in  Virginia,  where  the  President- 
elect was  then  sojourning,  received  his  ready 
endorsement  of  the  plan,  and  conveyed  it  to  the 
I*resident  in  power.  A  fortnight  later,  on  the  1st 
day  of  December,  the  memorable  order  was  pro- 
claimed. On  the  1st  of  the  following  February  a 
plan  of  filling  vacancies  was  put  into  effect. 

It  was  wise,  no  doubt,  to  apply  the  extension 
of  the  reform  in  post  office  appointments  to  one 
large  and  important  section  of  the  countrj',  and 
obtain  a  showing  of  practical  results,  before  at- 
tempting to  overturn  the  old  system  as  a  whole. 
That  more  will  follow  in  duo  tinu!  is  reasonably 
sure.  Mr.  Hoag,  the  President  of  the  National 
League  of  I'ostma.sters,  in  11  ])riv!ite  note,  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  already  evident  that  the  change 
is  to  redound  to  a  better  service.  Scores  of  new 
buildings,  new  quarters  and  new  e(iui])mcnts  are 
being  installed  by  the  emancii)ated  jiostmusters; 
which  shows  that  postmasters  of  this  class  dare, 
for  the  first  time,  to  invest  their  money  in  better 
erjuipment,  feeling  that  they  are  likely  to  remain 
postmasters  long  enough  to  make  the  investment 
a  payingone,  now  that  their  tenunrof  office  does 
not  depend  upon  their  relations  to  a  political 
faction  f)r  boss." 

A.  D.  1909.  The  Census  Bill.  -  Invet- 
eracy of  Spoils-seekinp^  in  Congress.  Veto 
of  the  bill  in  its  first  form  by  the  President. 
—  The  Amended  Bill  wrhich  became  law. — 
The  greatness  of  the  ;ii!vaii(;e  of  civil  service  re- 
ff)rin  in  the  Unili-d  States,  within  the  (|U)irler 
eentury  since  its  begirniing,  is  one  of  the  most 
hopefully  inspiring  facts  in  recent  .\tnerican 
history.  Hut,  by  lli''  side  of  it  stands  ilic;  warn- 
ing and  shaming  faet.  that  it  has  been  aehieved, 
froiii  first  to  last,  by  forr-es  outside?  of  (.,'onirress, 
and  out.side  of  all  other  legisliitivf!  bodies  which 
Huppowdly  ri|)res<'nt  the  political  will  of  the 
[leople,  f'.very  measun;  of  legislation  that  has 
jiroinoted  it  has  Iwen  wrung  from  luiwilling 
rnajoritieH  in  those  bodies,  —  yirlded  otdy  when 
they  feared  to  refuw.  That  CongresH,  in  both 
HouHi-H,  woidd  wreck  with  eagernrsH,  to-day,  if 
It  ilarerl.  the  lieltered  piilillc  service  of  llie 
nation,  t*)  recovrtr  for  its  inenibers  and  their 
party  henrhmen  the  old  "  spoils"  of  office  and 
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place,  was  shown  unmistakably,  within  the  last 
year  of  this  record,  by  its  action  on  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  taking  of  the  Census  of  1910. 

The  President,  and  every  responsible  ollieial 
connected  with  the  Census  Bureau,  had  borne 
testimony  to  the  inefficiency  and  wasteful  cost- 
liness of  previous  census-taking  under  the  old 
system  of  appointment,  and  had  besought  Con- 
gress to  provide  in  the  bill  for  an  effective  test 
of  (jualification  for  the  employment  by  compet- 
itive examination.  Considerable  majorities  in 
both  House  and  Senate  turned  an  equally  deaf 
ear  to  all  considerations  of  public  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  passed  a  bill  which  enabled  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  parcel  out  between  them- 
selves the  large  number  of  appointments  to  be 
made. 

President  Roosevelt  did  not  hesitate  to  veto 
the  bill,  and  gave  it  a  thorough  dissection  in  the 
Message  which  explained  his  disapproval.  In 
part,  his  comments  on  the  Act  offered  to  him 
were  as  follows:  "Section  7  of  the  act  provides 
in  effect  that  appointments  to  the  census  shall 
be  under  the  spoils  system,  for  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  provision  that  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject only  to  non-competitive  examination.  The 
proviso  is  added  that  they  shall  be  selected 
without  regard  to  political  party  affiliations. 
But  there  is  only  one  way  to  guarantee  that 
they  shall  be  selected  without  regard  to  politics 
and  on  merit,  and  that  is  by  choosing  them 
after  competitive  examination  from  the  lists  of 
eligibles  provided  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  present  Director  of  the  Census  in 
his  last  report  states  the  exact  fact  about  these 
non-competitive  examinations  when  he  says: 
'  A  non-competitive  examination  means  that 
every  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  will  pass 
the  examinations  will  have  an  equal  right  to 
appointment,  and  that  personal  and  political 
pressure  must  in  the  end,  as  always  before, 
become  the  determining  factor  with  regard  to 
the  great  body  of  these  temporary  employments. 
I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  that  the  Director  of 
the  Census  be  relieved  from  this  unfortunate 
situation.' 

' '  To  provide  that  the  clerks  and  other  em- 
ployes shall  be  appointed  after  non-competitive 
examination,  and  yet  to  provide  that  the}'  shall 
be  selected  without  regard  to  political  party 
affiliations,  means  merely  that  the  appointments 
shall  be  treated  as  the  perquisites  of  the  politi- 
cians of  both  parties,  instead  of  as  the  perqui- 
sites of  the  politicians  of  one  party.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  doctrine  that  to  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils;  but  I  think  even  less  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  spoils  shall  be  divided  without  a  fight 
by  the  professional  politicians  on  both  sides; 
and  this  would  be  the  result  of  permitting  the 
bill  in  its  present  shape  to  become  a  law.  Both 
of  the  last  censuses,  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth, 
were  taken  under  a  provision  of  law  excluding 
competition ;  that  is,  necessitating  the  appoint- 
ments being  made  under  the  spoils  system. 
Every  man  competent  to  speak  with  authority 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  and  familiarity 
with  the  work  of  those  censuses  has  stated  that 
the  result  was  to  produce  extravagance  and 
demoralization." 

The  veto  went  to  Congress  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  one  month  before  the  expiration  of 
President  Roosevelt's  term  of  office.  His  succes- 
sor-to-be was  well   known  to  be  in  sympathy 


with  his  views  of  the  public  service,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  either  to  pass  the  bill  over 
the  veto,  or  to  proffer  its  spoils-seeking  provi- 
sions to  the  new  occupant  of  the  Presidency 
when  he  came  in.  Congress  was  compelled,  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  before,  to  surrender  its 
cherished  spoils  of  salaried  public  employment 
to  civil  service  reform,  simply  because  public 
interests  and  public  sentiment  are  better  repre- 
sented, as  a  rule,  in  the  White  House  than  in 
the  Capitol,  which  is  not  a  pleasing  fact. 

During  the  extra  session  that  was  called  by 
President  Taft,  in  March,  an  amended  bill  was 
passed  which  came  near  to  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  reform.  It  kept  a  little  opening  for 
political  favoritism,  in  a  proviso,  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Census  maj^  "when  the  exigencies 
of  the  service  require,"  make  his  selections  from 
the  list  of  eligibles,  not  by  the  candidates'  rating, 
but  on  the  ground  of  "immediate  availability" 
or  previous  experience  in  census  work  ;  but  this 
was  so  small  a  loophole  that  the  President's  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  was  generally  approved.  ' '  The  act 
empowers  the  director  of  the  census  to  appoint 
special  agents  to  whom  will  be  assigned  princi 
pally  the  work  of  obtaining  statistics  from  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  mines  and  quarries. 
While  no  qualifying  test  is  required  by  law  for 
the  appointment  of  these  agents.  Director  Du- 
rand  has  nevertheless  provided  for  their  selection 
subject  to  a  carefully  worked  out  scheme  of 
competitive  examinatipns,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  United  States  civil  service  commission.  In 
rating  the  candidates  the  experience  declaration 
and  practical  test  are  to  be  given  equal  credit. 
All  candidates  who  receive  a  combined  rating 
of  70  will  be  placed  on  an  eligible  list,  from 
which  selection  will  be  made  as  the  needs  of  the 
service  require.  Eligibility,  according  to  the 
instructions,  '  is  not  of  itself  a  guarantee  of  ap- 
pointment, but  selection  will  be  made  solely 
with  reference  to  equipment  and  availability 
for  appointment.'"  —  Good  Government,  Oct., 
1909. 

CIVIL  VETO,  in  Papal  Elections.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Papacy  :  A.  D.  1904. 

CIVILISTAS,  The.  See  (in  this  vol).  Peru. 

CLANRICARDE  ESTATE,  Evicted  ten- 
ants of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1907. 

CLARION  FELLOWSHIP,  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Socialism  :  England  :  A.  D.  1909. 

CLARK,  Edgar  E.:  On  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Arbitration  Commission.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization:  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1902-1903. 

CLEMENCEAU,  Eugene:  In  the  Sarrien- 
Clemenceau  Ministry,  and  as  Prime  Minister. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  France:  A.  D.  1906,  and  after. 

Disclaims  for  France  the  desire  to  revenge 
the  German  conquest  of  Alsace.  See  War, 
The  Revolt  against:  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

Triumph  in  the  senatorial  elections  of  1909. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1909  (Jan.). 

His  downfall  from  Premiership  produced  by 
an  intemperate  speech.     See  France.  A.   D. 

1909  (JVLY). 

CLERICAL  PARTY.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
France:  A.  D.  1903;  Belgium:  A.  D.  1904; 
Germany:  A.  D.  1906-1907. 

CLEVELAND,  Grover:  Trustee  of  stock 
controlling  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety.   See  (in  this  vol.)  Insurance,  Life. 
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CLEVELAND,  Ohio:  A.  D.  1901-1908.— 
The  Farm  Colony  Experiment.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Crime  a>"D  Crdiesology,  Problems  of. 

COAL,  Wasteful  mining  and  use  of.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

COAL  AND  COKE  CARTELS.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Combinations,  Industrial  (in  Ger- 
many). 

COAL  COMBINATION,  Alleged  Anthra- 
cite: Proceedings  of  Government  against  it. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations,  Industrial  : 
United  States  :  A.  D.  1907-1909,  and  Rail- 
ways: United  ST.A.TES :  A.  D.  1906-1909 

COAL  MINES  EIGHT  HOURS  ACT. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Protection:  Hours 
OF  L-^bor:  England. 

COAL  MINING  STRIKES.  See  Labor 
Organization. 

COBALT  SILVER  MINES.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  C.vnada:  a.  D.  1903,  and  1906-1907. 

COLLECTIVISM.     See  Socialism. 

COLLEGES.    See  Education. 

COLOGNE:  Insurance  against  unem- 
ployment. See  (in  this  vol.)  Poverty,  Prob- 
lems of:  Unemployment. 

COLOMBIA:  A.  D.  1898-1902.  — Castro,  of 
Venezuela,  and  the  Liberals  (Yellows)  of 
Colombia.  —  Hov7  they  helped  one  another. 
—  The  following  passages  are  from  an  article 
in  the  American  lieriev:  of  Itiviars  on  "  South 
American  War  Issues,"  by  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr., 
who  spent  some  time  with  the  Colombian  insur- 
gents in  1902  and  acquired  a  goo<i  knowledge  of 
the  troubled  political  conditions  in  that  republic 
and  its  near  neighbors.  It  adds  something  to 
what  istr^ld  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work  concern- 
ing the  revolt  started  in  1^99  by  Rafael  Uribe- 
L'ribe,  and  alxjut  its  relation  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  rareer  of  Cipriano  Castro,  in  Venezuela 
(see,  in  that  vol.,  Colomiiia,  and  Vknkzukla): 

"  At  the  time  when  Spain  was  losing  Cuba,  the 
last  Congress  of  Colombia  sat  in  Bogota.  The 
Liberal  party  ha^l  but  one  spokesman  in  the 
Congress — to  wit,  Itafael  Uribe-l'ribc.  The 
government  majority  championed  the  caus<;  of 
Spain.  -Many  of  the  more  ardent  Liberals  were 
fighting  in  the  field  for  '  ( 'wba  Libre'  L'ribe 
Uribe  was  the  only  man  in  the  (Jongress  who 
spoke  for  America  as  again.st  Spain.  He  was 
hissed  down.  Next,  the  Panama  Canal  question 
came  up.  The  French  cona-ssion  was  to  be  ex- 
t^;nded  for  t/;n  yars.  Again  L'ribe  l'ribe  spok*; 
for  America  as  against  P'rance.  The  project  was 
vot/'i  down.  The  CongreHS  wa.s  dissolved. 
Pr<f»ident  San  Clernenfe,  on  his  own  motion,  ex- 
tended the  French  eonc'-Rsjon.  Vor  this  he  is 
said  to  have  received  one  million  dollars,  f!a.Hh. 
Then  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  Uribe-Uribe 
UxiV.  the  field,  in  Hantander,  the  rich<Ht  eolTee 
growing  Htatc  of  Colombia  Ife  fell  upon  the 
Ujwu  of  Cijcutii  and  tf>ok  it,  only  to  be  ririven 
out  a'.'MJn  lifter  a  dlsaHtrous  rrjut  at  I'alo  Nffirro 
To  ,ings  wortM;  for  the  rebels,  the  liishop 

of  /  i'-r  orflered  the  rxeomrnuniealicjn  of 
thfrtc  who  would  not  renounce  llberalisni  or  all 
connection  with  Liberals.  It  wm  a  crushing 
blow,  aimed  at  tin;  wives  and  daughtcTS  of  the 
fighting  InsurirentH. 

"While  !ifT(iirn  were  thus  disturbed  InHantnn- 
der    '  '        ■',,  a  Venezuelan  exile  living 

In   '  ,  I    by  the  oecdMlon  U)  lead  a 

•mall  \muii  i>t   Colombian    LII>»rralH   Into  Virne- 
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zuela.  They  dashed  across  the  border  by  night, 
and  fell  into  Castro's  native  town,  Capachio 
Viejo.  Castro's  father  and  five  brothers,  with 
other  townsfolk,  joined  his  standard  and  helped 
him  win  his  first  battle  over  a  small  detachment 
of  Venezuelan  government  troops.  Now  the 
number  of  his  adherents  grew,  especially  as  he 
won  battle  after  battle  or  bought  over  his  rival 
leaders.  After  a  crushing  defeat  at  Valencia, 
President  Andrade  fied  the  country,  and  Castro 
entered  Caracas  in  triumph.  His  early  Colom- 
bian adherents  got  Venezuelan  government  jobs. 

"All  went  well  for  a  while,  especially  after 
the  prompt  suppression  of  a  counter-revolution, 
until  Castro's  sympathies  with  the  Colombian 
Liberals  in  the  field  began  to  tell  on  his  foreign 
policy.  Uribe-Uribe  had  been  badly  beaten  in 
Colombia.  He  was  made  welcome  by  Castro  in 
Venezuela,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  on  the  Colombian  frontier. 
The  command  was  recruited  from  Colombians 
across  the  border.  At  the  same  time,  Castro 
arbitrarily  stopped  all  navigation  on  the  Zulia 
and  Catacumbo  rivers,  running  from  Colombian 
Cordillera  to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  in  Venezu- 
ela. This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  coffee  indus- 
try of  the  Colombian  state  of  Santander,  which 
has  no  other  outlet  to  the  sea.  Ciicuta  was 
ruined.  A  German  house  failed  for  half  a  million 
dollars,  an  American  hacienda  lost  $200,000,  and 
other  foreign  merchants  suffered  in  proportion. 
All  commerce  in  Ciicuta  and  Maracaibo  coffee 
almost  came  to  a  standstill.  Then  it  was  that  the 
government  forces  in  Santander,  to  bring  relief 
to  the  stricken  district,  tried  to  open  the  closed 
rivers  by  a  sudden  armed  invasion  into  that 
region.  For  the  sake  of  appearances,  they  were 
led  by  Ranjel  Garbiras,  a  Venezuelan  revolu- 
tionist. They  made  for  the  prosperous  town  of 
San  Cristobal,  but  rril)e-Uril)e  had  managed 
to  gathiT  his  corps  of  insurgents,  and  beat  off 
the  attack  in  a  three  day.s'  battle.  Some  two 
thousand  men  fell  on  both  sitles.  Uribe-Uribe 
promptly  prepared  a  counter  invasion.  He  was 
aided  in  this  by  Castro,  who  practically  [)ut  all 
Venezuelan  forces  in  the  Cordillera  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

"President  Castro,  who  was  furious  at  so 
ovr-rt  an  act  of  war  on  the  |)art  of  his  old  ene- 
mir;8,  the  (.'olonibian  Clericals,  furthermore  sent 
another  exjx-ilition  across  tin-  Goajira  desert  to 
aid  his  Cf)loriibian  insurgent  friends  in  that  j)en 
Insula  to  take  the  Colombian  port  of  Bio  Ilucha. 
Venezuehiti  gunb' lals  api)e!ired  before  Hio  llacha 
to  do  their  |)art  in  the  captuic.  I'nrortinialely 
for  the  Liberal  cause,  the  Venezuelan  army  in 
the  Grmjira  was  taken  iniawares  while  on  the 
march,  and  was  all  but  annihilated.  The  gun- 
boats chose  to  retircr  without  firing  a  shot.  Cas- 
tro never  recovered  from  this  reverse.  The  ex- 
penses of  his  various  armed  (•x|)editions  n\v  up 
all  his  really  llnanrrs.  When  he  couM  no  longer 
maintain  L'ribe  L'ribe's  troops,  L'ribe  cut  loom; 
and  recroHsed  the  border,  to  join  forces  with 
other  Insurgent  leaders  in  the  interior  of  Colom- 
bia. UrIbe'H  couHin  proceeded  to  Panama,  and 
the  civil  war  there  broke  out  with  fresh  vigor. 
Hy  their  receiit  brilliant  stroke  in  the  harbor  of 
Panama,  the  ('r)lombiiin  Liberals  have  won  thir 
command  of  the  sea  on  the  Pacillc  side.  To 
a'<MiHt  theifi  in  doing  the  same  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  (Jastro  has  now  supplied  them  with  a  lor- 
fMido-boat  and  a  Hmall  gunboat." 
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These  last  mentioned  successes  of  Uribe-Uribe 
had  no  permanent  elfectiveness,  for  his  surrender, 
with  1300  men  and  10  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
announced  presently  as  liaving  occurred  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1902.  It  seemed  unfortunate 
that  he  did  not  succeed  in  overthrowing  the 
Conservatives,  or  "  Blues,"  who  held  the  govern- 
ment, since  most  accounts  of  their  rule  repre- 
sented it  as  hopelessly  bad  ;  but  a  change  for 
the  better  came  without  revolution  after  no  long 
time. 

The  state  of  civil  war  was  closed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  signed  on  board  the  U.  S.  battleship 
Wisconsin,  November  21. 

A.  D.  1901-1906.  —  Participation  in  Second 
and  Third  International  Conferences  of 
American  Republics,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sec 
(in  this  vol.)  A.merican  Kkpublics. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Rejection  of  Treaty  with 
the  United  States  for  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal. —  Revolt  and  independence  of 
Panama.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Panama  Canal. 

A.  D.  1903-1906.  —  Feeling  toward  the 
United  States.  —  Of  the  feeling  in  Colombia 
toward  the  United  States,  consequent  on  what 
occurred  in  Panama,  Mr.  Barrett,  American 
Minister  at  Bogota,  reported  in  1906  as  follows: 
"  The  question  is  continually  asked  me  :  What 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Colombian  Government 
and  people  toward  Americans  and  American  in- 
terests on  account  of  the  Panama  affair  ?  With- 
out entering  upon  any  political  discussion,  I 
wish,  in  answering  this  pertinent  inquiry,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  just 
and  frank  tribute  to  Colombia.  Speaking  in  the 
first  place  for  myself  as  minister,  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that,  ever  since  my  arrival  here  seven 
months  ago,  I  have  been  treated  with  a  gener- 
ous kindness  and  sincere  hospitality  that  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me  and  increased  my 
respect  for  Colombians  in  particular  and  Latin 
Americans  in  general.  The  United  States  min- 
ister has  been  extended  invitations  official  and 
personal,  and  the  United  States  legation  in  turn 
has  been  continually  frequented  by  leading  men 
of  all  parties,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened 
to  mar  the  entente  cordiale  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

"In  the  granting  of  concessions  and  in  the 
hearing  of  claims  the  Government  has  treated 
Americans  with  as  much  consideration  as  Euro- 
peans. During  my  stay  here,  and  up  to  this 
writing,  there  has  not  been  one  complaint 
lodged  by  Americans  in  this  legation  of  unkind 
treatment  by  Colombians  due  to  any  political 
anti-American  feeling.  In  my  own  travels  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  officials  and  peons 
alike  have  everywhere  accorded  me  polite  and 
even  gracious  attention.  To  let  it  be  known 
that  I  was  United  States  minister  has  always 
led  to  extra  courtesies  rather  than  to  any  lack 
of  them. 

"I  could  not,  however,  have  it  understood 
abroad  that  there  is  not  still  strong  feeling 
against  the  United  States.  It  does  exist,  but  the 
passing  of  years,  and  generous,  fair  treatment 
of  Colombia  and  Colombians  by  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens,  in  international  relations 
and  friendly  social  and  commercial  intercourse, 
can  effect  its  gradual  disappearance.  Such  feel- 
ing does  not  take  the  attitude  of  personal  enmity 
toward  Americans.  The  Colombians,  high  and 
low,  are  too  polite  and  sensible  for  that.  It  is  a 


feeling  in  the  minds  and  hearts,  based  on  high 
political  and  patriotic  grounds,  which,  however, 
with  commendable  pliilo.sophy,  recognizes  the 
inevitable  and  now  turns  to  the  future  to  bring 
blessings  that  will  counterbalance  the  losses 
and  sorrows  of  the  past.  The  very  courage  and 
nobility  of  this  attitudeof  Colombia  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  I  predict  for  lier  a  magnifi- 
cent future.  Already  this  policy  —  if  I  may  call 
it  a  policy  —  is  bearing  fruit  in  the  development 
of  a  greater  and  more  friendly  and  sympathetic 
interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  Colom- 
bia, which  is  destined  to  lead  to  a  mutually 
favorable  understanding  and  settlement  of  all 
differences  in  the  near  future." 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Arbitration  of  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Equador.  —  A  treaty  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  boundary  questions  with  Equador  was 
concluded  November  4,  1904. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Arbitration  Treaties  with 
Peru.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Peru:  A.  D.  1905. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  A  New  Era,  under  Pre- 
sident Reyes.  —  "  The  New  Era  in  Colombia" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  American  Review 
of  Reviews,  May,  1906,  by  Francis  P.  Savinien, 
writing  from  the  country  in  question. 

"By  judicious,  if  not  generous,  action,"  says 
the  writer,  "President  Rafael  Reyes  [who  be- 
came President  in  the  previous  year]  has  suc- 
ceeded in  harmonizing  nearly  all  elements  of 
the  population.  His  administration  is  neither 
Liberal  nor  Conservative.  It  is  Nationalist. 
Placed  in  power  by  Conservatives  and  sustained 
by  Liberals,  his  favors  to  the  former  preserve 
order  in  the  center  of  the  country,  and  his  im- 
plicit trust  in  the  latter  insures  peace  on  the 
frontiers.  He  has  made  General  UribeUribe 
minister  to  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil,  and 
General  Herrei-a  commander  along  the  Venezue- 
lan border,  thus  bestowing  the  highest  diplo- 
matic and  military  honors  on  Liberals.  From 
Conservatives  he  chose  all  his  ministers  (except 
Dr.  Modesto  Garces,  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works),  the  governor  of  the  capital  district, 
and  other  high  officials  for  the  center  of  govern- 
ment. His  government  is  like  that  of  Panama, 
the  secession  of  which  made  a  policy  of  recon- 
ciliation predominant  in  both  countries.  .  .  . 
The  Colombian  army  has  become  a  body  of 
laborers.  Troops  are  converted  into  sappers  and 
employed  in  building  or  improving  ways  of 
communication.  Idleness,  as  well  as  agitation, 
is  beginning  to  receive  general  condemnation. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  little  liberty.  There  is, 
however,  less  persecution  than  formerly.  Jour- 
nals are  abject  and  individuals  mute.  There  is 
no  free  speech  or  press.  But  there  are  few  per- 
sons in  prison  or  exile  for  political  reasons.  The 
policy  of  the  government  has  become  that  of 
abstention  rather  than  restraint." 

General  Reyes  had  represented  Colombia  at 
the  Pan-American  Conference  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  in  1902,  and  had  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  on  the  delegates  from  the  United 
States.  Referring  to  the  occasion  long  after- 
wards, Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  said  of  him:  "It 
is  notable  that  in  that  Conference  Colombia  was 
represented  by  General  Rafeel  Reyes,  a  high 
type  of  man  —  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, of  scientific  attainments,  a  natural  leader, 
one  of  the  strong  characters  of  Spanish  America ; 
a  man  whose  existence  makes  things  seem  hope- 
ful when  else  they  might  look  hopeless ;  a  soldier- 
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statesman  in  whom  many  see  the  potentialities 
of  a  second  Diaz." 

A  similar  expression  of  admiration  appears  in 
an  interesting  special  report,  entitled  "Colom- 
bia, a  Land  of  Great  Possibilities,"  made  in  June, 
1906,  by  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  then  American 
ilinister  to  Colombia,  more  recently  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  "Great  credit,"  wrote  Mr.  Barrett, 
"is  due  to  General  Rafael  Reyes,  President  of 
this  Republic,  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  his  country  to  the  position  it 
occupied  before  the  last  civil  war  and  the  loss 
of  Panama.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  deserve  a 
place  in  history  like  that  of  President  Diaz  in 
Mexico.  He  has  so  far  effectually  stopped  revo- 
lutions, and,  if  his  life  and  health  are  spared, 
Colombia  would  seem  to  be  assured  of  peace  at 
least  during  his  administration." 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Troubles  with  Vene- 
zuela over  the  navigation  of  rivers  flowing 
through  both  countries. — The  arbitrary  action 
begun  by  the  ill-tempered  and  arrogant  Castro, 
of  Venezuela,  in  1902,  when  he  stopped  navi- 
gation on  the  rivers  which  flow  from  Colombia 
to  Lake  Maracaibo,  in  Venezuela,  and  thus  open 
communication  to  the  sea  (see  above),  was  con- 
tinued or  resumed  in  subsequent  years,  and  was 
a  distressing  trouble  to  his  Colombian  neighbors. 
In  July,  1905,  the  Colombian  Government  ap- 
pealed to  that  of  the  United  States  for  its  good 
offices  in  maintaining  the  principle  of  free  nav- 
igation on  rivers  that  are  common  to  neighbor- 
ing countries.  "From  the  time  of  the  award 
which  decided  the  boundary  dispute  Ijotwoen 
the  two  countries,"  said  the  Colombian  Minister 
to  the  Uniterl  States,  in  a  communication  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  "the  policy  of 
Venezuela  in  matters  relating  to  the  transit  trade 
of  Colombia  and  the  navigation  of  the  common 
rivers,  has  been  marked  by  a  conspicuous  spirit 
of  hr>stility.  .  .  .  Neither  logical  arguments  nor 
historic  precedents,  such  as  tliose  submitted  by 
the  CJoIombian  rhanceilery  tf)  tin- Government  of 
Venezuela  for  the  recognition  by  the  latter  of 
the  principle  of  free  trade  over  the  natural 
waterways  placed  by  G'xl  at  the  disposal  of  all 
nations,  have  availed." 

The   writer    then    reviewefi    at   considerable 
length  the  arguments  with  which  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  Statirs  hiv\  contended   in  the 
past  with  Spain  and  Great  Britain  for  the  free 
navigfttirjn  of  ih';  MisHissiiipi  and  the  St    fjiw 
rence,  and  said  in  cr<ncluHion;   "  It  would  be  dc 
sirable,  and  I  would  ask  that  it   be  done  if  this 
nnU:  were  favf)rJibly  received  by  the  fiovcrnmr-nt 
of  the  United  Slates,  that  the  American   minis 
f.<;r  at  Car(u;aH  b<;  ap[ir'»|)riatily  inslrucU-d  in  llir- 
tunni:  of  declining  on  l)eliiilfof  IIk-  cimiincnin] 
inU-jf-HtH  of  the  citizens  of  the  Unifed  .Sinies  his 
denire  that  the  Govfirnmerit  of  V'ene/.uehi  nmke 
tlie  navigatif>n  of  the  Zulla  and  Orinoco  rivrrrs 
free,  and  urging,  Ijy  perHuasion,  that  the  princi- 


nle  Ik:  Holeninly  consecraf^'d  in  its  piiljllc  treaties. 

My  (i()V 

Which  f:f)meH  within  itn  tra/lltioiml  policy  in  thr- 


My  fJovernment  will    join    in    such    an    action. 


matter,  and  will  inter|»fme  no  fjlistacle  or  delay 
to  the  meeting  of  an  international  mixed  coni- 
rnUnion  for  the  framing  rjf  regulatloriH  concern 
Irig  the  Mw  i)t  the  above  named  rlvcTS  without 
detriment  to  the  legitimate  Int^-reHtHof  the  coun- 
tries through  whlcli  they  Mow," 
To  thiw  requext   the  then  Acting  Hccrctary  of 


State,  Mr.  Adee,  made  a  favorable  reply,  Au- 
gust 5,  saying:  "  The  principle  of  the  tree  nav- 
igation of  rivers  has  been  advocated  by  the 
United  States  and  maintained  in  its  relations 
with  its  neighbors  for  many  years.  This  gov- 
ernment is  ready,  therefore,  to  use  its  good 
offices  in  the  sense  requested,  and  Mr.  Russell 
has  been  instructed  upon  arriving  at  his  new 
post  in  Venezuela  to  take  advantage  of  fitting 
occasion  to  express  to  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  the 
United  States  would  view  the  adoption  and  pro- 
clamation by  Venezuela  of  the  general  principle 
of  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  and  fluvial  arte- 
ries of  communication  common  to  neighboring 
countries. 

"It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  in 
touching  upon  this  matter  this  government  does 
not  seek  to  intervene  or  mediate  in  any  way  in 
the  relations  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
but  is  merely  interested  in  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  a  policy  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world." 

In  the  following  December,  the  endeavor 
seemed  promising  ;  for  the  American  Minister 
to  Colombia  was  able  to  report  the  signing,  at 
Bogota,  of  a  protocol,  preparatory  to  a  new 
treaty  of  amit}%  commerce,  and  navigation,  to 
be  concluded  at  Caracas.  Four  months  later, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1906,  Minister  Russell,  at 
Caracas,  announced  the  arrival  there  of  the  Co- 
lombian plenipotentiary.  General  Benjamin  Her- 
rera,  appointed  for  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
agreed  upon,  but  reported  further  that  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  had  refused  to  receive  him, 
demanding  that  somebody  else  be  sent.  No 
settlement  of  the  matter  could  be  obtained 
while  Castro  controlled  Venezuela.  Since  his 
elimination  it  has  been  reported  that  President 
Gomez,  his  successcjr,  has  annulled  his  decrees 
of  hostility  to  Colombian  commerce. 

A.  D.  1906-1909.  Efficient  but  arbitrary 
Government  produces  discontent. —  Opposi- 
tion to  treaty  with  Panama  and  the  United 
States.  —  Vacation  of  President  Reyes  which 
ends  in  resignation. — Revolt.  —  Elections. 
—  W'hih-  till!  (jiovernmcnt organized  under  Presi- 
dent Reyes  was  undoubtedly  elHcientand  effect- 
ive in  restoring  order  and  prosperity  tothecoun 
try,  it  was  not  sjitisfacrtory  to  ilie  people;  and 
perhaps  itspeaks  well  for  them  that  they  showe<l 
diH<-ontent.  It  was  not,  a  representative  govern 
ment,  the  e,\isting  (!ongres,s  not  being  an  elective 
b'Mly,  but  a  provisional  legislature  made  up  by 
appointment.  Ah  admitted  In  the  cjuotation 
ai)ove  from  a  friendly  ("olombian  writer,  the  citi 
zfrns  under  it  W(Te  tongue  tied  subjectH,  having 
no  free  speech  or  Press,  The  jtolitical  situation 
and  th(!  dilTering  states  of  feeling  produced  by  it 
were  rliwiissed  |[i  .April.  1909,  by  a  special  corre- 
Hpondr-nt  of  th<!  New  York  h'pi  nin;/  Pont,  who 
wrote  from  Bogota  : 

'  It  seems  to  be  confessed  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  j)«'o[)|(r  here  that  the  country  has  not 
entered  on  that  stage  of  political  develo|)menl  in 
whicli  the  peo[)|e  can  govern  themselvr-H  by  par 
liainenlary  itie||io<lH.  The  liiHtoty  of  their  nearly 
r)ne  hundred  years  of  inile|)erident  national  life 
has  been  that  of  almost  continual  civil  strife,  and 
of  frerjuent  ( ivil  vvarM,  whicli  have  IntXTrupted 
and  alnioHl  dentroyed  all  elTorts  at  self  govern- 
ment ;  HO  that  the  |ii'eHent  system  of  goveriunent 
by  exiMMitive   decrees,  to  !«•  ratilleil   hy  an  ap 
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pointed  '  Constitutional  and  Legislative  Assem- 
bly,' is  about  the  only  one  that  can  preserve  the 
peace  and  direct  the  country  into  the  line  of  pros- 
perity and  progress. 

"  Under  this  system  of  govcrnnieiit  the  coun- 
try has  enjoyed  almost  perfect  internal  peace 
during  the  year.  This  is  the  political  tlieory 
that  is  most  widely  accepted  at  the  present  time 
in  Colombia.  Of  course,  there  are  those  wliodo 
not  agree  with  this  theory,  which  they  consider 
as  the  natural  action  of  men  who  are  more  anx- 
ious to  preserve  order  than  they  are  to  establish 
truth  and  justice,  and  there  are  not  lacking  tho.se 
who  say  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  foolish  system. 

"It  is  pointed  out  that  the  idea  that  griev- 
ances can  be  done  away  with  b}'  forbidding  men 
to  complain,  or  that  the  criticisms  can  be  met  by 
excommunicating  the  critics,  or  that  changes  can 
be  prevented  by  putting  the  troublers  to  silence, 
is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  kind  of  effort  that  is  being 
made  in  Colombia  to  prevent  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  of  public  speech,  and  of  personal  opinion, 
is  like  the  effort  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam 
by  the  safety  valve,  and  is  very  likely  to  result 
in  an  explosion." 

The  state  of  public  feeling  in  Colombia  be- 
came further  complicated,  no  doubt,  when,  early 
in  January,  1909,  a  tripartite  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated, with  Panama  and  the  United  States,  for 
the  settlement  of  questions  connected  with  the 
secession  of  Panama  in  1903.  Panama,  in  this 
treaty,  agreed  to  pay  Colombia  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000,  as  her  share  of  the  Colombian  public 
debt,  receiving  recognition  of  her  independence 
in  return.  The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Co- 
lombian Congress  by  President  Reyes  on  the  24th 
of  February,  with  a  special  message  of  recom- 
mendation ;  but  public  feeling  was  said  to  be  bit- 
terly against  it,  for  the  reasons  that  no  wrong- 
fulness in  the  transaction  was  recognized  and 
the  indemnity  was  insufficient.  Disturbances 
which  broke  out  at  Bogota  and  in  the  provinces 
about  the  middle  of  March  were  attributed 
mostly  to  this  cause  of  discontent.  For  some 
reason  of  discouragement  or  disgust,  the  Presi- 
dent was  reported  to  have  resigned  his  office  on 
the  13th,  but  was  persuaded  to  resume  it  next  day. 

It  was  now  decided  to  suspend  considera- 
tion of  the  tripartite  treaty,  until  it  could  be 
submitted  to  an  elected  National  Congress,  the 
election  for  which  would  be  held  on  the  20th  of 
the  coming  July.  In  June,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  appointed  election,  President  Re3'es  made  a 
sudden  departure  for  Europe.  Rumors  that  he 
had  gone  because  tired  of  political  strife  and 
would  not  return  were  contradicted  by  the  Co- 


lombian Consul  at  New  York,  in  a  published 
note  which  said  :  "  His  departure,  the  causes  of 
which  are  well  known  throughout  Colombia,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  after  five  years'  strenuous 
labor  he  desired  a  rest,  and  last  March  to  the 
National  Assembly  expressed  his  desire  to  retire 
temponirily  from  the  I'residency,  but,  owing  to 
the  oi)i)osition  of  public  sentiment  and  the 
strong  desire  of  the  people  to  liave  him  remain, 
he  determined  not  to  leave  the  Presidency  until 
elections  to  the  coming  Congress  had  been  made. 
To  this  Congress,  about  to  be  convened,  and 
in  which  all  i)arties  are  represented,  President 
Reyes  contides  many  of  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, left  by  law  under  his  jurisdiction  until 
Congress  should  assemble,  and  withdraws,  tem- 
porarily on) J',  from  the  discharge  of  his  Presi- 
dential duties,  leaving  in  his  stead  Gen.  Jorge 
Holguin,  his  most  intimate  friend  and  former 
minister  of  war,  who  will  continue  to  pursue  in 
all  matters  the  same  policy  as  that  adopted  by 
his  predecessor.  Gen.  Rej'es  during  his  stay  in 
Europe,  whence  he  has  gone,  will  perfect  plans 
for  developing  railroad  and  other  industries  in 
Colombia.  There  is  absolute  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  all  parts  of  the  country." 

But  the  "absolute  peace  and  tranquillity"  of 
the  country  was  shaken  in  the  first  week  of  July 
by  a  revolutionary  outbreak  at  Barranquilla, 
soon  suppressed,  and  the  resignation  of  President 
Reyes  was  received  soon  thereafter,  from  abroad. 
The  election  of  his  successor  now  devolved  on 
the  new  National  Congress,  elected  by  the  people 
on  the  20th  of  July.  It  gave  the  office,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unfinished  term  (which  expires 
August  7, 1910)  to  Senor  Gonzales  Valencia,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Barranquilla  revo- 
lutionists the  month  before,  though  he  disavowed 
their  movement. 

COLONIAL  CONFERENCES,  British. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  British  Empire. 

COLONIAL  DOMINION,  The  passing  of 
the  age  of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  World  Move- 
ments. 

COLONIZATION  :  The  colonizable  re- 
gions of  Africa.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Africa. 

COLOR  ADOS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Paraguay  : 
A.  D.  1902. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY:  Inter- 
change of  Professors  with  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian universities.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ed- 
ucation: International  Interciianoes. 

COMBES,  Justin  Louis  6mile :  Head  of 
French  Ministry.  See  (in  this  vol.)  France: 
A.  D.  1902  (April-Oct.);  also  1903,  and  1905- 
1906. 

Vindication  under  scandalous  charges.  See 
France  :  A.  D.  1904  (June-July). 


COMBINATIONS,  INDUSTRIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL. 


Australia:  A.  D.  1909.  —  Decision  of  the 
Federal  High  Court  on  the  Anti-Trust  Lav7. 
—  Prosecutions  by  the  Government. —  "  The 
first  case  brought  under  the  Federal  Anti-Trust 
Law  ended  in  June  last  in  a  decision  of  the 
High  Court  to  the  effect  that  two  important 
sections  of  the  Act  were  itltra  vires,  as  the  Con- 
stitution only  empowered  the  Commonwealth 
to  regulate  foreign  and  intcr-State  trade  and 
^ave  it   no  authority  to  interfere   with    trade 


within  a  State.  The  Federal  Government  is 
now  instituting  proceedings  against  27  firms 
which  are  alleged  to  belong  to  a  coal  combine 
trading  with  other  countries  and  among  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth.  Each  firm  has 
been  called  upon  to  answer  certain  questions 
under  the  Act  in  question."  —  Renter  Telegram, 
Melbourne,  September  27,  1909. 

Canada:  A.  D.1909.  —  Merger  of  Dominion 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal  Companies.  —  Cement 
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Combination.  —  The  following  is  a  Press  de- 
spatch from  Halifax.  N.  S.,  Nov.  13, 1909:  "  The 
formation  of  the  Canada  Steel  Corporation,  the 
proposed  §70,000,000  merger  of  the  Dominion 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  was  made  possible  by  the  agreement 
of  James  Ross  of  Montreal,  president  of  the  Do- 
minion Coal  Company,  to  transfer  to  a  syndicate 
of  Toronto  capitalists  a  portion  of  his  holdings 
of  the  coal  company  stock.  Final  arrangements 
regarding  the  stock  transfer  will  be  made  here 
tx)-day.  President  Ross  owns  coal  company 
stock  of  a  par  value  of  $5,000,000,  and,  although 
he  does  not  dispose  of  all  this,  he  is  tx)  transfer 
enough  to  give  control  of  the  coal  company  to 
the  Toronto  capitalists,  who  have  already  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  the  steel  com- 
pany. The  plants  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  and  the  Dominion  Coal  Com- 
pan}'  are  in  Cape  Breton,  where  they  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  men,  and  where  they 
have  caused  little  fishing  villages  to  spring  up 
into  flourishing  cities."  Announcement  of  the 
completion  of  the  merger  was  made  in  December. 

A.  D.  1910.  —  Anti-Trust  Bill  in  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament.  —  A  strongly  constructed 
measure  for  controlling  and  regulating  commer- 
cial and  industrial  combinations,  to  check  re- 
straints of  trade  and  undue  enhancement  of  prices, 
■was  brought  into  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  18th  of  .Januarj-.  1910,  by  the  Minister 
of  La^xjr.  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  and  its  pa.s.sage 
was  said  to  be  assured.  Mr  King's  explanation 
of  the  Bill,  as  summarized  for  the  Associated 
Press,  was  as  follows  : 

"The  Bill,  Mr.  King  stated,  was  not  designed 
to  interfere  with  trade,  but  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  the  operation  of  monopolies.  The  bill 
provides  that  if  six  or  more  persons  show  prima 
facie  evidence  to  a  superior  court  judge  that  a 
combine  exists,  which  has  unduly  enhanced  the 
price  of  a  manufactured  article,  unduly  limited 
the  pr'>rluction  of  any  commodity,  or  unduly  re- 
stricted trade  in  any  way,  the  ju(lge  shall  order 
the  miniHtf;r  of  labor  to  liave  an  investigation 
made.  This  shall  be  done  by  a  bfmrd  rjf  three, 
one  member  to  be  apifointed  b\'  thosr-  who  com 
plain,  one  by  tUdfut  complained  against,  and  a 
chairman  by  the  first  twf>,  and  if  they  fail  to 
w;leet  the  judge  who  has  heard  the  complaint 
shall  act. 

"  This  board  has  the  full  powers  of  a  court  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  anil  the  pro- 
duf:tion  of  evidence.  The  board  must  report   Ui 
the  mini<<t/;rand  he  must  givi;  the  re[)ort  the  full 
est  publicity, 

"  Two  remedies  are  provided  where  a  combi- 
nation is  reported  to  exist.  Th«-  Kf>vemment  may 
withdraw  the  tarifT  protection  from  the  articles 
prMliiced  by  the  combine  and  bring  the  manu- 
facliirers  intocompetition  witli  the  wrjrld. 

"The  f.fher  remefjy  JH  a  j)rovision  that  if  the 
'  in  its eoiirs*' after  fen  days  there 

f^l.flOOadayirnpowd  untiltlie 
afjiiV!  is  remedied.  There  is  alv)  proviHJon  tfiat 
when  a  patentee  makes  use  of  the  [»rotccfion  of 
the  patent  net  to  restrict  tra'Ie  or  unduly  enhance 
priceH  his  pat/rnt  may  f)e  revoked, 

"Thea/t  [ifovldes  for  ifsexpedifloiisand  thor- 
outfli  enforeemeni,  )wid  all  r-xpenm-s  ofinvestlga- 
tlon  Jire  to  )h-  Uirui:  Ijv  the  govrrment 

"Where  r|ii<-<«tlori  in  ral»M-d  as  to  ffie  iwf)pe  fif 
the   investigation,  the   board   shall   make  it  im 
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thorough  and  complete  as  public  interest  re- 
quires. Boards  are  to  conduct  their  investiga- 
tions in  public  and  the  decision  of  two  members 
shall  be  the  decision  of  the  board.  "Whenever 
the  minister  of  labor  believes  that  counsel  should 
aid  the  investigation,  the  board  may  retain  the 
services  of  a  lawyer  upon  the  consent  of  the 
minister  of  justice.  Witnesses  are  to  be  allowed 
the  same  fees  and  traveling  expenses  allowed  at 
the  present  in  civil  suits.  "With  the  consent  of 
the  minister  of  labor  a  board  may  employ  ex- 
perts to  examine  books  and  to  report  upon 
technical  questions." 

Germany:  Corporation  Reform  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  handled  it.  —  "Thirty  years  ago 
the  German  people  went  through  corporation 
experiences  much  like  our  own.  There,  as  here, 
the  corporation,  as  originally  designed,  was  a 
mere  shell.  There,  as  here,  under  the  shelter 
of  that  shell,  the  property  of  the  country  was 
being  transferred  from  the  German  people  at 
large,  even  the  little  they  had,  to  the  few. 
There,  thirty  years  ago,  as  here  now,  great  cor- 
porate scandals  were  exposed.  And  there,  as 
here,  the  human  nature  that  is  everywhere  be- 
hind civilization  eventually  began  to  recoil.  It 
began  there  before  it  began  here,  only  because 
conditions  reached  a  climax  there  earlier  than 
here,  and  because  we  as  a  people  were  too  pros- 
perous and  too  busy  to  look  even  a  little  way 
beneath  the  surface  of  things. 

"  But  when  the  work  of  reform  did  come  there, 
it  was  a  genuine  reform.  It  did  not  content 
itself  with  indiscriminate  denunciation,  or  with 
mere  lawsuits.  Nor  did  it  die  out.  leaving  the 
door  still  open  to  every  character  of  corporation 
the  cunning  of  men  might  conceive.  Before  a 
corporation  can  be  organized  in  that  country,  it 
must  prove,  as  in  a  court  proceeding,  its  rightful 
title  to  a  corporate  existence.  In  the  same  way 
it  must  establish  the  amount  and  the  character 
of  the  capitalization  it  is  allowed  to  put  out. 
When  property  is  turned  in,  its  value  must  be 
judicially  ascertained.  Upon  ofhcers  and  direc- 
tf)r3  is  not  conferred  supreme  power;  in  the 
German  corporation  the  slianholders'  meeting  is 
tlie  counterpart  of  our  New  Kiigland  town  meet- 
ings—  a  geiuiine  aswmbly  intended  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  pa.ss  resolutions  of  a|)proval. 
And  every  violation  of  trust,  not  merely  to  the 
public,  but  to  ilie  shareholder  as  well,  is  (juickly 
punislicd  with  puni.shmr-nt  that  smarts.  There 
is  in  the  fJcTman  (,<>ri)oration  no  room  for  one  to 
do,  with  impiniity,  in  his  rapacity  as  a  corjiora- 
tion  odlcrT  or  [iromoler,  what  if  done  individually 
woidd  land  him  in  the  penitentiary." — Judge 
Peter  S,  Grosscup,  7'/ir  ('nr/iornfion.  and  the 
I'cnplf  (Thf  Oiitlooh,  .Inn.  12.  11M)7). 

The  Cartels.  —  Industrial  combinations,  (juitc 
as  efTertive  as  the  Trusts  of  the  Ignited  States, 
have  l)eeti  cr<  iited  in  Germany  on  a  wholly  difTer- 
ent  [ilan.  Tin- constituent  organizations  in  them, 
of  caiiitnl  and  imluHtry,  are  simfily  knitted  or 
tied  together  by  hard  and  fast  agrr-ements,  in- 
stead of  l)cing  fused  into  huge  corporations,  as 
the  Trusts  are.  Fur  the  kin<l  of  covr-nant  wldch 
unites  them  a  military  term  has  been  borrowed, 
anrl  they  are  called  Cartels.  The  dllTerence  be 
tween  the  CarUl  and  t  lie  Trust  Is  descrilied  by  a 
Scottish  writer,  l>  11.  Macgregor,  in  his  work  on 
Industrial  f  omliiimtlons.  as  followH  : 

"The  Cartel  is  an  agreement  for  a  time,  the 
Tru.st  is  a  permanent  strurturc;  the  former  is 
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therefore  a  factor  in  industry  full  of  speculative 
possibilities,  botli  as  regards  its  actual  operation, 
and  because  the  '  residual'  competition  of  par- 
ties who  break  away  at  the  end  of  the  period  is 
considerably  to  be  feared.  .  .  .  The  principle  of 
the  pure  Cartel  is  compensatory  action.  It  is  an 
organization  in  which  certain  producersdeal  with 
themselves,  and  exist  for  that  purpose  in  a  double 
relation  ;  they  are  producers  of  goods,  and  pur- 
chasers of  their  own  produce.  What  they  stand 
to  lose  in  one  aspect  they  stand  to  gain  in  the 
other.  .  .  . 

"The  operation  is  broadly  as  follows.  The 
members  of  the  Cartel,  meeting  as  producers  in 
general  assembly,  determine  a  price  for  their 
product  which  covers  cost  of  production,  being 
in  fact  practically  a  competitive  price.  This  is 
the  base  or  normal  price  (liichtpreis).  Thus  they 
assure  themselves,  in  this  capacity,  of  adequate 
remuneration.  They  then  sell  to  the  Syndicate, 
that  is  to  themselves  as  members  of  the  Syn- 
dicate, for  what  is  called  the  'taking  over'  or 
'accounting'  price  {Verrechnunr/spreis)  which 
is  usually  on  the  average  higher  than  the  base 
price,  so  tliat  they  have  now  created  for  them- 
selves as  producers  a  'Cartel  advantage.'  The 
Syndicate  then  resells  to  the  consumer,  for  a 
price  which  will  be  as  high  as  it  can  get,  but 
which  varies  with  the  competition  to  be  met  in 
different  parts  of  the  market ;  this  price  {Ver- 
kaufspreis)  may  not  in  some  cases  be  so  high  as 
the  taking-over  price,  or  may  not  exceed  it  by 
more  than  the  margin  necessary  to  cover  the  Syn- 
dicate's expenses  of  management.  ...  It  is  the 
Syndicate  which  figures  in  the  public  eye  ;  and 
while  it  itself  offers  no  sign  of  monopoly  profit  it 
shelters  the  companies  which  gain  by  its  hand- 
ling of  their  goods.  It  conceals  monopoly  div- 
idends."—  D.  H.  Macgregor,  Industrial  Combi- 
nation{G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Land.,  1906). 

The  Coal  and  Coke  Cartels.  —  Their  influ- 
ence.—  An  elaborate  history  and  description  of 
the  "  Monopolistic  Combinations  in  the  German 
Coal  Industry,"  by  Francis  Walker,  was  pub- 
lished for  tlie  American  Economic  Association 
in  1904.  These  are  treated  as  representative, 
because,  says  Mr.  Walker,  "the  most  important 
and  fundamental  of  all  German  cartelled  indus- 
tries" are  those  in  mining  and  metallurgy.  He 
traces  their  development  from  a  beginning  in 
1858,  w^hen  an  association  of  the  mining  interests 
of  the  mining  district  of  Dormund  was  founded. 
In  part,  his  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
coal  cartels  are  as  follows: 

"The  German  coal  cartels  have  not  had  an  in- 
jurious influence,  in  general,  on  the  production 
of  coal.  More  particularly  they  cannot  be  ac- 
cused, justly,  of  unduly  limiting  production 
among  themselves.  Nor  have  they  attempted 
to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  crushing  outside 
competition,  by  unfair  methods.  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  say  that  they  have  hindered  tech- 
nical progress.  The  cost  of  production,  on  the 
other  hand,  probably  has  been  somewhat  in- 
creased by  the  preservation  of  weak  and  costly 
mines  through  participation  in  the  cartels.  In 
regard  to  prices,  the  policy  of  the  coal  cartels, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  moderate,  taking  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  while  the  policy  of 
the  coke  cartel  may  be  fairly  pronounced  ex- 
tortionate. The  prices  of  coal  have  been  more 
stable  than  they  would  have  been  under  free 
competition ;  during  the  hanssc  they  were  not 


screwed  up  so  high  as  they  might  easily  have 
been,  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  they  have  not  de- 
clined so  quickly  with  the  baitne.  The  like  may 
be  said  of  the  coke  prices,  but,  at  the  same  time. 
they  were  exorbitant  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  costs  and  profits.  .  .  .  The  deroute 
of  the  iron  industry  was  not  due  to  the  coal  or 
coke  cartels  in  any  important  degree,  i.  e.,  even 
with  low  prices,  disaster  to  the  iron  industry 
would  have  been  inevitable.  No  other  industry 
was  affected  so  much  as  iron,  and  it  is  at  least 
very  questionable  whether  the  cartels  in  general 
(excluding  the  coal  cartels  in  particular)  are  to 
be  blamed  for  the  crisis.  .  .  .  That  they  are  to  be 
blamed  for  the  ill-judged  over-development  of 
certain  industries,  which  was  apparently  the  real 
cause  of  the  crisis,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  just 
conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cartels  may 
be  accused,  with  more  probability  of  truth,  of 
retarding  the  convalescence  of  German  industry 
by  not  reducing  prices,  and  if  this  is  true,  the 
coal  and  coke  cartels  are  specially  to  blame."  — 
F.  Walker,  Monopolistic  Combinations  in  the 
Germun  Coal  Industry  {Am.  Economic  Associa- 
tion), 1904. 

Growing  magnitude  of  companies.  —  In- 
dustrial concentration.  —  "The  tendency  to 
industrial  concentration  is  shown  by  the  returns 
of  public  companies,  which  point  to  the  growing 
domination  of  large  undertakings.  Of  4,749  reg- 
istered public  companies  in  1895,  13.6  per  cent, 
had  a  share  capital  not  exceeding  £5,000,  but  in 
1906,  of  5,000  such  companies,  only  9.6  per  cent, 
had  a  capital  of  that  amount ;  the  companies 
with  a  capital  of  from  £5,000  to  £12,500  de- 
creased from  14.0  to  10.4  per  cent.,  and  those 
with  a  capital  of  from  £12,500  to  £25,000  de- 
creased from  16.9  to  14.2  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand  the  companies  with  a  capital  of  from 
£25,000  to  £50,000  increased  from  20.7  to  21.3 
per  cent. ;  those  with  a  capital  of  from  £50,000 
to  £250,000  increased  from  28.5  to  35.0  per  cent. ; 
those  with  a  capital  of  from  £250,000  to  £500.000 
increased  from  3.4  to  5.4  per  cent.,  and  those 
with  a  capital  exceeding  £500,000  increased 
from  2.9  to  4.1  per  cent.  In  1896  there  were 
only  two  companies  with  a  capital  exceeding  five 
millions ;  in  1906  there  were  nine  such  compa- 
nies, and  their  combined  capital  was  over  seventy 
millions,  having  been  more  than  doubled  since 
1896.  In  spite  of  this  tendency  towards  the  con- 
centration of  capital  and  the  multiplication  of 
large  undertakings,  however,  Germany  is  still  an 
interesting  illustration  of  an  industrial  country 
which  has  not  yet  entirely  gone  over  to  the  fac- 
tory system  of  production.  The  handicrafts,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  which  is  the  small,  in- 
dependent master- workman,  surrounded  by  his 
handful  of  journeymen  and  apprentices,  contend 
tenaciously,  yet  unfortunately  with  only  partial 
success,  against  the  on-coming  tide  of  '  great 
capitalism '  (private  joint  stock,  and  cooperative), 
and  the  house  industries  continue  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  a  multitude  of  workers  of  both 
sexes,  estimated  at  half  a  million."  —  William  H. 
Dawson,  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany, 
pp.  59-60  (Unwin,  London;  Scribner's,  N.  Y., 
1909). 

"Among  the  home  interests  of  the  country 
nothing  loomed  up  so  large  last  year  [1904]  as 
the  subject  of  industrial  combinations.  The 
process  of  consolidating  industries  and  banks 
into  powerful  organizations  again  made  gigantic 
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strides  ;  and  the  public  mind,  dazed  and  dis- 
quieted, is  wondering  what  will  be  its  final  out- 
come. All  the  largest  steel  manufacturers  have 
united  in  an  association  that  shall  have  complete 
control  of  the  steel  and  iron  products  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  already  efifecting  agreements  with 
manufacturers  of  other  countries  for  parceling 
out  the  world's  markets.  At  the  same  time  the 
Coal  Syndicate  was  reorganized  to  include  all 
the  independent  producers  of  the  "West ;  and  in 
connection  with  it,  a  great  shipping  and  selling 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  retail  trade  and  eliminating  recalci- 
trant dealers.  These  steel  and  coal  combinations 
are  working  in  complete  harmony,  and  no  inde- 
pendent manufacturer  can  exist  against  their 
will. 

"In  that  great  industrial  region  many  large 
iron  companies  had  come  into  possession  of  coal 
mines.  In  order  to  induce  these  to  put  their 
mines  into  the  Syndicate,  they  were  given  the 
right  to  produce,  over  and  above  their  allot- 
ments, all  the  coal  that  they  might  need  for  their 
own  furnaces.  A  new  impetus  was  thus  given 
to  the  process  of  consolidation.  Strong  coal 
companies  hastened  to  absorb  iron  establish- 
ments, in  order  to  earn  larger  profits  by  consum- 
ing their  own  coal  in  indefinite  quantities.  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  allotments  were  fixed  absolutely 
for  a  long  period,  the  strongest  companies  pro- 
ceeded to  buy  weaker,  less  economically  worked 
collieries,  in  order  to  shut  them  down  and  pro- 
iluce  their  allotments  elsewhere  at  lower  cost. 
Tliis  movement  assumed  large  proportions.  Min- 
ers by  the  thousand  hafi  to  betake  themselves  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  entire  communi- 
ties were  threatened  with  depopulation.  Indus- 
trial towns  held  indignation  meetings,  to  protest, 
and  to  demand  the  nationalization  of  the  mines; 
and  excited  operatives  are  still  holding  confer- 
ences to  discuss  a  general  strike.  The  Govem- 
raent  has  sent  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
movement  ;  and  the  .Minister  of  Commcrre  has 
urgerl  the  coal  magnates  to  proceed  aa  mildly  as 
p<je.Hible. 

"This  powerful  concentric  movement  of  iii- 
dustrie.'i  ha.s  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
thoughts  of  people  and  Government  alike.  The 
publff;  is  deeply  conceme<l  at  the  growth  of  pri- 
vate monopolies,  and  many  persons  who  had 
hitlierto  favored  letting  economic  development 
take  itsowM  course  now  call  for  driistic  measures 
of  prevention  anrl  repression.  Country  squires 
of  the  rrif.»st  eonservutive  typ<;  a/lvcxriile  the  na 
tionalization  of  all  coal  deposits  ;  and  it  is  aireiuly 
uuvtU-A  that  a  majority  of  the  Prussian  Diet 
wotild  vote  for  such  a  measure.  Thi.s  conver- 
gence of  the  views  of  extreme  Conservatism  and 
radieai  S».«:ialism  is  certainly  one  of  tJie  oddest 
renults  of  the  movement  under  disfMission,  —  and 
one  of  the  m'wt  instructive.  Tlie  naliirai  trend 
of  fvcntH  Is  unquestionably  in  the  direction  of 
nrnni:  form  of  sofrialism.  The  .Sficial  I)emfK:racy 
clearly  p<Tceives  thin,  and  mi  hails  every  Indus- 
trial conHoiidation  us  but  another  milestone  on 
the  way  t"  state  colleetivUm."  W  C.  Drelier, 
lUf^nl  Kr.enlM  in  fjemum//  {Atlantic  Monthly, 
Sfarrh,  VM)r,). 

International:  of  Transatlantic  Shippincr 
Companiei.  Af^reements  with  the  Britisn 
Government. —  Aruiouncpmejjt  was  made  In 
(UUA)*-T.  |{K>2.  of  the  Ineorporation  on  the  Ist  of 
that  month,  under  a  New  .Jers<!y  chartiT,  of  the 


International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  $120,000,000,  and  an  issue  of  4i  per 
cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,000.  "The 
combination  included  the  American,  the  Red 
Star,  the  White,  the  Atlantic  Transport,  the  Ley- 
land  and  the  Dominion  lines.  Both  American  and 
British  capitalists  were  represented  in  the  board 
of  directors,  the  former  in  the  majority.  Sev- 
eral partners  in  the  firm  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
&  Co.  were  included,  and  Mr.  Morgan  was  un- 
derstood to  be  the  architect  of  the  combination ; 
but  he  did  not  appear  personally  in  its  organiza- 
tion. 

The  first  step  towards  such  a  shipping  com- 
bination had  been  taken  sixteen  years  before, 
when  the  British  Inman  steamship  line  was  taken 
over  by  the  International  Navigation  Company, 
made  up  ol  Americans,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
3Ir.  Clement  A.  Griscom,  of  Philadelphia.  "  The 
British  Government  promptly  withdrew  the  lib- 
eral subsidy  which  it  had  been  paying  to  the 
Inman  liners;  but  Mr.  Griscom  and  his  com- 
rades brought  the  New  York  and  Pai-is  beneath 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  built  the  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Paul,  secured  a  subsidy  from  the  United  States 
and  gave  the  first-class  British  lines  a  most  for- 
midable competitor.  Indeed,  commercial  rivalry' 
in  high  grade  ships  on  the  North  Atlantic  soon 
became  too  keen  to  permit  of  reasonable  divi- 
dends and  Mr.  Griscom  found  British  ship-own- 
ers in  a  responsive  mood  when  he  broached  anew 
the  great  idea  of  an  international  combination. 

"This  union  was  made  all  the  easier  by  the 
fact  that  meanwhile  another  important  British 
steam.ship  concern,  the  Leyland  line,  had  been 
acquired  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in  the  spring 
of  1901.  This  line,  itself  the  fruit  of  several  con- 
solidations, controlled  the  largest  British  ton- 
nage in  the  North  Atlantic  trade.  It  owned  no 
fast  mail  ships,  no  greyhounds.  But  it  did  pos- 
sess forty  or  fifty  good,  useful  steamships  of 
moderate  speed,  many  of  them  of  large  t<jniiage, 
and  fit  for  passengers  as  well  as  freight.  Tlie 
main  Leyland  service  lay  bet  ween  Boston  or  New 
York  on  this  side,  and  Liverp<K)l  or  London  on 
the  other,  and  the  business  of  the  conipnny  had 
bct;n  so  profiUible  for  a  long  term  of  years  that 
its  shares  were  (juoted  at  a  handsome  premium. 
Mr.  Morgan  palil  a  generous  price  for  his  n)ari- 
time  investment.  It  is  siiid  that  he  gave  .tl4 
10s.  for  e-ach  tlOshare,  or  a  bonus  of  4."i  per  cent. 
Hut  amazement  at  Mr.  .Morgan's  liberality" 
erased  when  the  next  stau<-  ui  the  great,  far- 
sif^hted  negotiation  was  unfolded 

"  This  was  the druniallc  uniting  of  the  Leyland 
line  with  tiie  Am«Tiran  an<i  Hal  Star  lines  of  the 
International  Navipition  Company,  and  the  At- 
lantic Transport  line,  another  British  steam  fleet 
owned  by  Aineriean  capital.  Later  still  it  tran- 
sjiired  that  the  famous  White  .Star  line  of  fast 
mail,  paswiiirer,  and  fni^rht  slii[)s  and  thesmaller 
but  excellent  Dominion  line  were  embraced  in  the 
huge  conHoiidation.  The  White  .Star  was  one  of 
the  twolincH  —  the('unard  wa.stlieotlier — which 
performed  the  HriMsh  mall  s«'rvice  between 
•  ^iieenstown  and  New  York.  Its  fleet  Included 
the  great  liners  Orm riir  iitu\  Cfltir,  the  swift  Ten- 
/"/((>  and  .MnjcMtir,  and  the  favorite  llritaiinifnxul 
(Irriittinir  which  had  held  ocran  records  in  tluilr 
day,  lf)get  her  with  a  considerable  number  of  largo 
atui  efliclent  freighters.  The  American  purchaso 
of  the  White  Star  line  was  long  dlsf)uted,  and 
wlien  it  waH  finally  conflrnuMi,  Homelhing  liku 
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consternation  seized  the  British  press  and  people, 
for  the  White  Star  tleel  hud  been  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctively a  British  institution  as  the  Bank  of 
England.  Its  fast  ships  received  not  only  the  mail 
pay  of  the  post-office,  but  the  subventions  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  were  enrolled  on  the  '  merchant 
cruiser'  list."  — Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  The  Great 
Ship  "Combine"  {^American  Review  of  Eecietra, 
Dec.,  1902). 

The  anxieties  with  which  the  combination  was 
regarded  at  first  in  Great  Britain  were  allayed 
materially  by  Mr.  G.  Balfour,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  made  public,  in  a  speech 
at  Sheffield,  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Government  with  the 
Cuiiard  Company,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Combi- 
nation on  the  other.  The  Cunard  Company,  he 
said,  "pledged  themselves  to  remain  in  every 
respect  a  British  company,  managed  by  British 
directors  —  the  shares  not  to  be  transferred  to 
any  but  British  subjects.  Their  ships  were  to 
be  officered  by  British  officers.  They  also  en- 
gaged to  construct  two  vessels  of  twenty-four  to 
twenty-tive  knots  which,  as  well  as  the  entire 
Cunard  fleet,  the  Admiralty  would  have  the  right 
to  charter  or  purchase  at  any  time  on  terms  fixed 
in  the  agreement.  The  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fast  steamers  would  be  advanced  to 
the  company  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent,  interest, 
while  in  lieu  of  the  present  Admiralty  subven- 
tion—  £28,000  a  year  for  the  contingent  use 
of  three  ships  —  the  company  would  receive 
£150,000  a  year.  "With  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
the  head  of  the  Shipping  Combination,  who  had 
shown  the  utmost  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  British  companies  in  the  Combination 
should  remain  British,  not  merely  in  name  but 
in  reality.  The  majority  of  their  directors  were 
to  be  British  subjects.  All  their  ships  now  fly- 
ing the  British  flag  were  to  continue  to  fly  it, 
and  at  least  one-half  of  those  hereafter  to  be 
built  for  the  Combination  would  likewise  fly 
British  colours,  be  commanded  by  British  officers, 
and  manned  in  reasonable  proportion  by  British 
sailors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  compa- 
nies would  continue  to  be  treated,  as  heretofore, 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  other  British 
companies  in  respect  of  any  services,  whether 
postal,  or  military,  or  naval,  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  might  require  from  the  British 
mercantile  marine.  It  had  been  further  stipu- 
lated that  in  the  event  of  the  Combination  pur- 
suing a  policy  hostile  to  our  mercantile  marine 
or  to  British  trade,  the  King's  Government  should 
have  the  right  to  terminate  the  agreement." 

United  States:  A.  D.  1900.  —  Definition  of 
the  term  Industrial  Combination  formulated 
at  the  Census  Bureau.  —  Statistics  as  col- 
lected in  1900.  —  "  The  officials  of  the  Census 
Office,  in  order  to  prevent  misconceptions  and 
insure  consistency  in  the  plan  and  system  of  tab- 
ulation, formulated  the  following  definition  of 
the  term  '  industrial  combination  '  : 

"  '  For  the  purpose  of  the  Census,  the  rule  has 
heen  adopted  to  consider  no  aggregation  of  mills 
an  industrial  combination,  unless  it  consists  of 
a  number  of  formerly  independent  mills  which 
have  been  brought  together  into  one  company 
under  a  charter  obtained  for  that  purpose.  "We 
therefore  exclude  from  this  category  many  large 
establishments  comprising  a  number  of  mills, 
which  have  grown  up,  not  by  combination  with 


other  mills,  but  by  the  erection  of  new  plants  or 
the  purchase  of  old  ones.'  .   .   . 

"So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  data 
in  the  Census  Office,  the  number  of  these  indus- 
trial consolidations  is  183.  They  control  2203 
separate  plants,  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  2029  being  active  and  174  idle  during  the 
census  year.  For  Hd  of  the  idle  plants  no  returns 
could  be  obtained,  making  the  total  number  of 
reporting  plants  2147.  The  183  combinations 
extend  to  almost  all  lines  of  industry,  produc- 
ing articles  of  luxury,  materials  essential  to  the 
upbuilding  and  growth  of  the  country,  and  even 
the  very  necessities  of  life.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of 
these  combinations  were  chartered  just  prior  to 
or  during  the  census  year  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  epidemic  of  industrial  constjlidation,  as 
far  as  the  so-called  monopolies  are  concerned,  has 
been  practically  confined  to  the  past  four  years. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  disease  —  if  it 
be  regarded  as  such  —  has  spread  very  rapidly. 

"Naturally  enough,  iron  and  steel,  with  69 
combinations,  heads  the  list.  The  number  of  re- 
porting plants  engaged  in  this  industry  is  469, 
and  the  capital  invested,  consisting  of  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  tools  and  implements,  and  cash 
and  sundries,  is  valued  at  §348,000,000."  — W.  R. 
Merriam,  "  Trusts "  in  the  Light  of  Census  Re- 
turns {Atlantic  MontJdy,  March,  1902). 

A.  D.  1901-1903.  —  The  question  of  Federal 
Control  and  Regulation.  —  Urgency  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  effective  legislation.  —  In 
his  first  Message  to  Congress,  three  months  after 
his  succession  to  the  Presidency,  President 
Roosevelt  expressed  his  mind  frankly  and  clearly 
on  the  then  increasing  demand  in  the  country 
for  more  stringent  measures  of  government,  to 
control  and  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  great  aggregations  of  incorporated  capi- 
tal have  created  in  recent  times.  In  part,  he  then 
said: 

"  The  tremendous  and  highly  complex  indus- 
trial development  which  went  on  with  ever 
accelerated  rapidity  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  brings  us  face  to  face,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth,  with  very  seri- 
ous social  problems.  The  old  laws,  and  the  old 
customs  which  had  almost  the  binding  force  of 
law,  were  once  quite  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Since 
the  industrial  changes  which  have  so  enormously 
increased  the  productive  power  of  mankind, 
they  are  no  longer  sufficient.  The  growth  of 
cities  has  gone  on  beyond  comparison  faster 
than  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  up 
building  of  the  great  industrial  centers  has 
meant  a  startling  increase,  not  merely  in  the 
aggregate  of  wealth,  but  in  the  number  of  very 
large  individual,  and  especially  of  very  large  cor 
porate,  fortunes.  .  .  .  The  process  has  aroused 
much  antagonism,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
wholly  without  warrant.  It  is  not  true  that  as 
the  rich  have  grown  richer  the  poor  have  grown 
poorer.  On  tlie  contrary,  never  before  has  the 
average  man,  the  wage-worker,  the  farmer,  the 
small  trader,  been  so  -v^ell  off  as  in  this  country 
and  at  the  present  time.  There  have  been  abuses 
connected  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth : 
yet  it  remains  true  that  a  fortune  accumulated 
in  legitimate  business  can  be  accumulated  by 
the  person  specially  benefited  only  on  condition 
of  conferring  immense  incidental  benefits  upon 
others.  .  .  .  The  captains  of  industry  who  have 
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driven  the  railway  systems  across  this  continent, 
who  have  built  up  our  commerce,  who  have  de- 
veloped our  manufactures,  have  on  the  whole 
done  great  good  to  our  people.  Without  them 
the  material  development  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud  could  never  have  taken  place.  .  .  . 
It  cannot  too  often  be  pointed  out  that  to  strike 
with  ignorant  violence  at  the  interests  of  one 
set  of  men  almost  inevitably  endangers  the  in- 
terests of  all.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  legislation  di- 
rected at  the  trusts  would  have  been  exceedingly 
mischievous  had  it  not  also  been  entirely  inef- 
fective. In  accordance  with  a  well-known  socio- 
logical law,  the  ignorant  or  reckless  agitator 
has  been  the  really  effective  friend  of  the  evils 
which  he  has  been  nominally  opposing. 

"  All  this  is  true  :  and  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  real  and  grave  evils,  one  of  the  chief 
being  over-capitalization  because  of  its  many 
baleful  consequences  ;  and  a  resolute  and  prac- 
tical effort  must  be  made  to  correct  these  evils. 
There  is  a  widespread  conviction  in  the  minds 
(){  the  American  people  that  the  great  corpora- 
tions known  as  trusts  are  in  certain  of  their 
features  and  tendencies  hurtful  to  the  general 
welfare.  This  springs  from  no  spirit  of  envy 
or  uncharitableness,  nor  lack  of  pride  in  the 
great  industrial  achievements  that  have  placed 
this  country  at  the  head  of  the  nations  struggling 
for  commercial  supremacy.  ...  It  is  based 
upon  sincere  conviction  that  combination  and 
concentration  should  be,  not  prohibited,  but 
supervised  and  within  reasonable  limits  con- 
trolled ;  and  in  my  judgment  this  conviction  is 
right.  .  .  .  The  first  essential  in  determining 
how  to  deal  with  the  great  industrial  combina- 
tions is  knowledge  of  the  facts  —  publicity.  In 
the  intf;re8ts  of  the  public,  the  Government 
should  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  examine 
the  workings  of  the  great  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  business.   .   .   . 

"  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  ccnlurj',  no  human  wisdom 
could  foretell  the  sweeping  changes,  alike  in 
industrial  and  political  conditions,  which  were 
to  take  place  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  At  thattime  it  wasacf-'^pted  as  a  matter 
of  courv:  that  th';  Wfveral  Statc-s  were  the  proper 
authorities  to  regulate  so  far  as  was  tin  n  nccrs 
sar>',  thecomparativfly  insignificant  and  strictly 
lfK:alized  f;orponito  fxxlies  of  Un-  day.  The  con- 
ditions are  now  wholly  diflfrent  and  wholly  dif- 
ferent action  iBcalle<l  for  I  b«lieve  that  a  law 
fan  be  framwl  which  will  enable  the  National 
Government  to  ex'-rcis*-  control  along  tlie  lines 
above  indicat<;fl ;  profiling  by  the  ex[)erience 
gaine'l  through  the  pa.HBage  and  administration 
of  the  InterHtate  r'omrrierce  Aet  If,  however, 
the  judgment  of  the  T'ongresH  is  that  it  lacks  the 
WjnHtltutional  power  to  pass  .such  an  act,  then  a 
fy/nstitutional  amendment  shoidd  ]>e  subnillt<'d 
U>  confer  the  power."  —  PrenitUnCn  Me^mge  to 
CfmfiTfM.  I)tr    ',',,  1901. 

In  the  following  summer,  'luring  a  tour  which 
he  mfule  Ihroufh  wjffie  f)jf  the  New  Knglarifl 
Htat#;H  the  rrenid'Tit  gave  [)roirdnenc«  to  the  Maine 
BUbjeft  in  hig  a/ldreKH«;M,  emphasizing  the  neces 
•ity  of  federal  legUlallon  to  iirm  the  General 
Government  with  m'»re  e/Tective  authority  for 
regulating  the  action  of  eori)oratlonH  engaged 
In  (nter^iafy;  trwle.  In  Hfieaking  at  I'roviderif  e 
ly.  hU  rernarkn  eauwd  a  great  ntlr  of 
i/i  the  country,  and  wem  to  have  Hignalh-d 


the  beginning  of  an  open  array  of  hostile  cor- 
porate interests  against  him.  On  that  occasion 
he  spoke  partly  as  follows : 

' '  Those  great  corporations  containing  some 
tendency  to  monopoly,  which  we  have  grown  to 
speak  of  rather  loosely  as  trusts,  are  the  creatures 
of  the  State,  and  the  State  not  only  has  the  right 
to  control  them,  but  is  in  duty  bound  to  control 
them  wherever  the  need  for  such  control  is 
shown.  There  is  clearly  a  need  of  supervision  — 
need  to  exercise  the  power  of  regulation  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives  of  the  public,  wher- 
ever, as  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  time, 
business  corporations  become  so  very  strong,  both 
for  beneficent  work  and  for  work  that  is  not  al- 
ways beneficent.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is 
no  need  for  such  supervision.  A  suflicient  war- 
rant for  it  is  to  be  found  over  and  over  again  in 
any  of  the  various  evils  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sent system,  or,  rather,  lack  of  system. 

"There  is  in  our  country  a  peculiar  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  exercising  such  supervision  and  con- 
trol because  of  the  peculiar  division  of  govern- 
mental power.  When  the  industrial  conditions 
were  simple,  very  little  control  was  needed,  and 
no  trouble  was  caused  by  the  doubt  as  to  where 
power  was  lodged  under  the  constitution.  Now 
the  conditions  are  complicated,  and  we  find  it 
difficult  to  frame  national  legislation  which  shall 
be  adequate,  while  as  a  matter  of  practical  ex- 
perience State  action  has  proved  entirely  insuffi- 
cient, and  in  all  human  probability  cannot  or  will 
not  be  made  sufficient,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
case.  Some  of  our  States  have  excellent  laws  — 
laws  which  it  would  be  well  indeed  to  have  en- 
acted by  the  national  legislature.  But  the  wide 
differences  in  these  laws,  even  between  adjacent 
States,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  power  of  en- 
forcement result  practically  in  altogether  insuffi- 
cient control. 

"I  l)elieve  that  the  nation  must  assume  this 
power  of  control  by  legislation,  and  if  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  constitution  will  not  per- 
mit needed  legislation,  then  by  constitutional 
amendment.  The  immediatt?  need  of  dealing 
with  trusts  is  to  place  them  under  the  real,  not 
nominal,  control  of  some  sovereign  to  which, 
as  its  creature,  the  trusts  shall  owe  allegiance, 
and  in  whose  courts  the  sovereign's  orders  may 
with  certainty  be  enforced.  That  is  not  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  so-called'  trust'  to  clay,  for  the 
trust  is  a  large  State  corporation,  g(!nerally 
doing  business  in  other  States  also,  and  often 
with  a  triidency  to  monopf)ly.  Such  a  trust  is 
an  artificial  creature  nf»t  wholly  rcHi)((nHil)le  to 
or  coiitrollahle  by  any  legislature,  nor  wholly 
flubje<t  tf)  tint  juriwlictinn  of  uny  one  court. 
Soniegf)vrTntnenlal  sovereign  must  !)<•  given  full 
[Kjwer  over  these  artificial  and  very  powerful  cor- 
porate beings.  In  my  judgment  this  sovereign 
must  Ik-  the  national  government.  Wheai  it  has 
be«-n  ^\vA\  full  [)ower.  then  this  fidl  power  can 
be  used  to  control  any  evil  Inflnence,  exactly  as 
the  govirrnment  is  ikjw  using  the  power  con- 
ferrr-d  upon  it  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law. 

"  Kveii  when  the  full  |)Ower  has  been  r'on- 
fcrrcd  It  would  Im;  highly  undesirable  toalleini)t 
t/Ki  mij<li  or  t/)  iK'gIn  by  Htringent  legislation. 
The  mechanlHtii  of  modern  buHincHH  is  as  delicate 
and  coniplicfited  uh  It  is  vast,  and  nothing  would 
be  more  pnxluctivir  of  evil  to  all  of  us,  and  es 
pecially  to  thowr  leaat   well  <ifT  in  this   world'H 
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goods,  than  ignorant  meddling  with  this  mechan- 
ism, and,  above  all,  if  the  meddling  was  done  in 
a  spirit  of  class  or  sectional  rancor.  It  is  desir- 
able that  this  power  should  be  possessed  by  the 
nation,  but  it  is  quite  as  desirable  that  the  power 
should  be  exercised  with  moderation  and  self- 
restraint.  The  first  exercise  of  that  power 
should  be  the  securing  of  publicity  among  all 
great  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business. 
The  publicity,  though  nonincjuisitorial,  should 
be  real  and  thorough  as  to  all  important  facts 
with  which  the  public  has  concern.  The  full 
light  of  day  is  a  great  discourager  of  evil.  Such 
publicity  would  by  itself  tend  to  cure  the  evils 
of  which  there  is  just  complaint,  and  where  the 
alleged  evils  are  imaginary,  it  would  tend  to 
show  that  such  is  the  case.  When  publicity  is 
attained  it  would  then  be  possible  to  see  what 
further  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  regulation. 

"Above  all,  it  behooves  us  to  remember  not 
•only  that  we  ought  to  try  to  do  what  we  can,  but 
that  our  success  in  doing  it  depends  very  much 
upon  our  neither  attempting  nor  expecting  the 
impossible.  .  .  . 

' '  I  see  no  promise  of  a  complete  solution  for  all 
the  problems  we  group  together  when  we  speak 
of  the  trust  question.  But  we  can  make  a  begin- 
ning in  solving  these  problems,  and  a  good  be- 
ginning if  only  we  approach  the  subject  with  a 
sufficiency  of  resolution,  of  honesty  and  of  that 
hard  common  sense  which  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable, and,  unfortunatelj' ,  not  one  of  the  most 
common,  assets  in  the  equipment  of  any  people. 
I  think  the  national  administration  has  shown 
its  firm  intention  to  enforce  the  laws  as  they  now 
stand  on  the  statute  books  without  regard  to 
persons,  and  I  think  that  good  has  come  from 
this  enforcement.  I  think,  furthermore,  that 
additional  legislation  should  be  had,  and  can  be 
had,  which  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  much 
more  than  has  been  accomplished  along  these 
same  lines." — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Address  at 
Providence,  Aug.  23,  1902  {New  York  Tribune, 
Aug.  24,  1902). 

In  his  next  Message  to  Congress,  President 
Roosevelt  renewed  his  urgency  for  the  needed 
legislation.  "No  more  important  subject  can 
come  before  the  Congress,"  he  said.  "  than  this  of 
the  regulation  of  interstate  business.  This  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  sit  supine  on  the  plea  that 
under  our  peculiar  system  of  government  we 
are  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  new  condi- 
tions, and  unable  to  grapple  with  them  or  to  cut 
out  whatever  of  evil  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  them.  The  power  of  the  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce  is  an  absolute  and  un- 
qualified grant,  and  without  limitations  other 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  Con.stitution.  The 
Congress  has  constitutional  authoritj^  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  executing 
this  power,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  this  power 
has  not  been  exhausted  by  any  legislation  now 
on  the  statute  books." — President's  Message  to 
Congress,  Dec.  2,  1902. 

A  year  later,  when  the  President  addressed 
his  Message  to  the  next  Congress,  at  the  open- 
ing of  its  first  session,  he  was  able  to  say :  ' '  The 
country  is  especially  to  be  congratulated  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding for  the  exercise  of  supervision  over  the 
great  corporations  and  combinations  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
■Congress  has  created  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce and  Labor,  including  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, with  for  tiie  first  time  authority  to 
secure  proper  publicity  of  such  proceedings  of 
these  great  corporations  as  the  public  has  the 
right  to  know.  It  has  provided  for  the  expe- 
diting of  suits  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral anti-trust  law ;  and  by  another  law  it  has 
secured  equal  treatment  to  all  producers  in  the 
transportation  of  their  goods,  thus  taking  a  long 
stride  forward  in  making  effective  the  work  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." — Presi- 
dent's Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  7,  1903. 

A.  D.  1901-1906.  —  A  summary  of  govern- 
mental action  against  corporate  wrongdoers, 
by  Elihu  Root.  — Legislation.  —  Litigation. — 
Court  decisions.  —  "The  act  creating  the  bu- 
reau of  corporations,  the  act  expediting  the  trial 
of  trust  cases,  the  anti-rebate  act,  the  act  for  the 
regulation  of  railroad  rates,  have  made  possible 
redress  which  was  impossible  before.  Under  the 
direction  of  two  successive  Attorney  Generals  of 
the  first  order  of  ability,  sincerity  and  devotion, 
in  hundreds  of  courts,  incessant  warfare  has  been 
waged  and  is  being  waged  under  the  federal 
laws  against  corporate  wrongdoers. 

"The  Northern  Securities  Company,  which 
sought  to  combine  and  prevent  competition  be- 
tween two  great  continental  railroads,  has  been 
forced  to  dissolve  by  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  The  methods 
of  the  Beef  Trust  in  combining  to  suppress  com 
petition  in  the  purchase  of  livestock  and  the 
sale  of  meat  have  been  tried  and  condemned,  and 
the  trust  has  been  placed  under  injunction  to 
abandon  these  practices  by  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  combination  of  paper  manu- 
facturers in  the  territory  from  Chicago  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  com- 
bination has  been  abandoned,  and  the  price  of 
white  paper  in  that  territory  has  gone  down  30 
per  cent.  The  Retail  Grocers'  Association  in 
this  country  has  been  dissolved  by  decree  of  the 
court.  The  elevator  combination  in  the  West 
has  been  dissolved  in  like  manner.  The  salt 
combination  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has 
been  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  court.  The 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  in  the  South,  the 
meat  combination  and  the  lumber  combination  in 
the  West,  the  combination  of  railroads  entering 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  suppress  competition 
between  the  bridges  and  ferries  reaching  that 
city;  the  Drug  Trust,  which  suppresses  compe- 
tition all  over  the  country,  are  being  vigorously 
pressed  in  suits  brought  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  their  dissolution.  The  salt  combina- 
tion has  been  indicted  and  convicted  and  fined 
for  failing  to  obey  the  judgment  of  dissolution. 
The  BeefTrust  has  been  indicted  for  failing  to 
obey  the  injunction  against  them,  and  have  been 
saved  so  far  only  b}'  a  decision  that  they  had 
secured  temporary  immunity  by  giving  evidence 
against  themselves.  One  branch  of  the  Tobacco 
Trust  is  facing  an  indictment  of  its  corporations 
and  their  officers  in  the  federal  court  in  New 
York,  and  the  other  branches  are  undergoing 
investigation.  The  lumber  combination  in  Okla- 
homa is  under  indictment.  The  Fertilizer  Trust, 
a  combination  of  thirty-one  corporations  and 
twenty-five  individuals  to  support  and  fix  prices, 
has  been  indicted,  the  indictments  have  been 
sustained  by  the  courts,  and  the  combination 
has  been  dissolved.     The  ice  combination  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  is  facing  criminal  trial. 
Special  counsel  are  investigating  the  coal  com- 
bination, and  special  counsel  are  investigating 
the  Standard  Oil  combination. 

"Three  of  the  causes  won  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  furnished  deci- 
sions of  the  utmost  importance.  In  the  Tobacco 
Trust  case  of  Hale  agt.  Henkel,  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  claim  of  the  trust  corporations 
to  be  exempt  under  the  Constitution  from  fur- 
nishing testimony  against  themselves  by  the 
production  of  their  books  and  papers  before  a 
federal  grand  jury.  Thus,  the  protection  of  se- 
crecy for  corporate  wrongdoing  is  beaten  down. 
In  the  Northern  Securities  case  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  wrong  accomplished  by  means 
of  incorporating  in  accordance  with  the  express 
provision  of  the  New  Jersey  statute  was  just  as 
much  a  violation  of  federal  law  as  if  there  Jiad 
been  no  incorporation.  Thus,  the  state  rights 
defence  of  protection  from  favoring  state  stat- 
utes is  beaten  down.  In  the  Beef  Trust  case  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that,  although  the  business 
of  manufacture  was  carried  on  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  state,  yet  the  purchase  of  the  raw 
material  in  different  states  and  the  sale  of  the 
finished  product  in  different  states  brought  the 
business  within  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  gave  the  federal  govern- 
ment authority  over  it.  Thus,  the  defence  that 
the  state  alone  can  deal  with  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, however  widespread  their  business, 
is  beaten  down. 

"  Tlie  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  the  fed- 
eral antitrust  act  thus  removed  are  obstacles 
which  stoofi  in  the  way  of  all  proceedings,  and 
they  ha^J  to  be  cleared  away  before  any  proceed 
ings  of  the  same  character  against  the  same 
classes  of  corporations  could  be  successfully 
rnaintainr.d.  Tliey  have  been  removed,  not  by 
newspaper  headlines  and  denunciation,  but  by 
skill,  ability,  and  '-nergy  of  the  high<;st  order. 

"After  the  Klkiiis  anti  rebate  law  was  pas.sed 
by  Congress  in  1903  it  was  swppi>8<,'d,  and  the  In 
terstate  Cornnierce  Commission  rejjorted,  that  the 
railroads  had  substantially  abandoned  giving 
rebates.  Their  gfKxl  resolutions  d(»  nf)t  seem, 
however,  to  have  la.sted.  The  struggle  for  busi- 
ness enaliled  th«;  shippers  soon  to  .secure  a  renewal 
of  rebates,  or,  by  ingenious  devices  advantages 
equivalent  u>  rebates.  Thereupon  the  Dejjart 
ment  of  Juntiee  began  active  prowicutiotiH  for  the 
enforarment  of  the  law.  Fifty-three  indictments 
have  iK.-en  found  agaiiiHt  hundreds  of  defendants 
and  covering  many  hundrerJH  of  Iransjwtions. 
There  have  bren  fourf.ien  criminal  convictions. 
Fourteen  inrlivldual,H  have  been  fined,  Ui  the 
gTfjHH  amount  of  $<}<»,  Hi"»,  Nine  cor jioraticjnn  liave 
been  fined  to  the  am<»unt  of  ?2r>.'5.0<H),  Thirty- 
five  indict riientH  are  ready  for  trial  in  their  regu 
lar  ord'-r  ufK»n  the  court  ealendjir.  The  original 
■tatut':  provided  only  for  punisliment  by  fine, 
lASt  winter  It  was  amended  by  providing  for 
jMinlHhme-nt  by  impriH/tririienl,  and.  if  th(-  fines 
Impov'i]  iirider  the  orit^inul  law  shall  u<tt  j»rove 
U>bave  Mt/ijifjed  the  [ira/:tice,  we  shall  w;e  wliether 
fear  of  the  |ieiiitentlnry  under  the  amendment 
will  not  do  Ht). 

"  Cnder  Ihii  statute  alno  It  was  iificeMHary  t^) 
»w»;<'p  away  defenceH  whif;h  hI'kkI  as  barriers  to 
general  |»ro<wcution.  and  In  th**  New  York,  New 
flaven  A  Ifartfor'l  Itailrfrtwi  vtuv.  decided  by  the 
bupreme  Court  February   I'J  of  this  year,  and 
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the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Transit  case,  de- 
cided in  the  Seventh  Circuit  on  May  31  of  this 
year,  the  courts  have  held  that  the  substance 
and  not  the  form  is  to  control  in  the  application 
of  the  statute,  and  that,  however  the  transaction 
may  be  disguised,  an  unlawful  discrimination 
can  be  reached  and  punished.  The  way  is  there- 
fore cleared  for  all  other  prosecutions. 

"  The  Railroad  Rates  act,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  such  excited  discussion  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  has  already  justified  itself. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  less  than  five  months 
ago,  there  have  been  more  voluntary  reductions 
of  rates  by  our  railroads  than  during  the  entire 
nineteen  years  of  the  previous  life  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  On  the  single  day 
of  the  29th  of  August,  1906,  two  days  before  the 
act  went  into  force,  over  five  thousand  notices 
of  voluntary  reduction  of  rates  were  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States."  —  Elihu  Root, 
Speech  at  i'tica,  Nov.  1,  1906  {New-  York  Tribune, 
Xov.  2,  1906). 

A.  D.  1903-1906.  —  The  "Beef  Trust" 
suits  and  investigations.  —  The  United 
States  r.  Swift  &  Co.  et  al.- — Commissioner 
Garfield's  investigation.  —  Indictment  of 
Armour  &  Co.  and  others. —  Immunity  de- 
cision of  Judge  Humphrey.  —  Fines  for  re- 
ceiving rebates  from  railways.  —  In  the  case 
known  as  that  of  the  United  States  c.  Swift  & 
Co.  et  al.,  the  defendants  were  seven  corpora- 
tions, one  copartnership,  and  twenty-three  other 
persons  (commonly  styled  "  the  Beef  Trust"), 
charged  with  violations  of  the  anti-trust  law,  by 
combination  in  restraint  of  the  trade  which  they 
conducted,  namely,  the  buying  of  live  stock, 
slaughtering  the  same  in  different  states  and 
selling  the  meats  thus  produced.  It  was  affirmed 
by  the  Government  that  they,  together,  con- 
trolled about  si.vty  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume 
of  that  trad(!  in  the  country,  and  that  if  the 
alleged  combination  among  them  did  not  exist 
they  "would  be  and  remain  in  competiti(m 
with  each  other"  ;  but  that  by  such  "  unlawful 
combination  and  conspiracy  "  they  were  direct 
ing  and  reijuiring  their  agents  (1)  not  to  bid 
against  one  another  in  the  live  stock  markets  of 
the  diffcn^nt  Stales;  (2)  to  bid  u])  prices  for  a 
few  (lays  .so  as  to  induce  cattlemen  to  .send  their 
slock  to  the  stock  yards;  (3)  to  lix  prices  at 
which  they  would  sell,  and  li(!nce,  when  neces- 
sary,  to  restrict  sliipmenis  of  meat;  (4)  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  nd<-  of  credit  to  dealers  and  to 
keep  a  blacklist;  (5)  to  make  imiform  and  im 
prof)er  charges  for  cartage;  and  (Ct)  to  obtain 
less  than  lawful  rates  from  the  railways  to  the 
exrlusion  of  all  cornpetitorH. 

The  casff,  on  niotir)n  for  injunction,  was  tried 
first  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Northern  Dis 
trict  of  Illitiois,  .Judge  I'etcr  S,  (Jrosscup,  The 
Oiiinion  of  the  Court,  given  April  IH,  19():{,  held 
that,  under  tlie  definition  of  l\u'  lerin  by  the 
Supreme  (joiirt  in  tlu-  'I'rans  .Missouri  Freight 
Asso<:iatlon  Cas*;  (sc<:,  in  this  vol  ,  Uaii.wavs: 
U.NtTKn  Statkh:  A.  I),  |H1»()  1902).  "there  can 
b»r  no  do\ibl  that  the  iigreeineiil  of  the  defend 
aiits  to  refrain  from  bidding  against  eiicji  other 
ill  the  |)urehuge  of  cattle  is  coiiiliiniition  in  re- 
straint of  trade:  ho  also  their  ai^reemi^nt  to  bid 
up  prices  to  stiiiiiilale  HhipiiieiitH,  intending  to 
»eus<-  from  bidiliiig  when  the  HhipmeiitH  have 
arrived.    The  aaiiie  result,"  continued  the  Judge, 
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"follows  when  we  turn  to  the  combination  of 
defeiulauts  to  6x  prices  upon  and  restrict  the 
quantities  of  meat  shipped  to  their  agents  or 
their  customers.  Such  agreements  can  be  no- 
thing less  than  restriction  upon  comi)etition, 
and,  therefore,  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  ; 
and  thus  viewed,  the  petition,  as  an  entirety, 
makes  out  a  case  under  the  Sherman  Act.  .  .  . 
The  demurrer  is  overruled,  and  the  motion  for 
preliminary  injunction  granted." 

On  appeal,  the  case  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  it  was  argued  in  January,  1905, 
and  decided  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 
The  Opinion  of  the  Court,  rendered  by  Justice 
Holmes,  with  no  dissent,  affirmed,  but  modified, 
the  decree  of  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Gross- 
cup;  the  aim  of  the  modifications  being  to  give 
more  definiteness  to  the  decree.  "The  defend- 
ants," said  Justice  Holmes,  for  example,  "can- 
not be  ordered  to  compete,  but  they  properly 
can  be  forbidden  to  give  directions  or  to  make 
agreements  not  to  compete.  The  injunction 
follows  the  charge.  No  objection  was  made  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  places 
specified  in  the  bill.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  it  ought  to  set  forth  more  exactly  the  trans- 
actions in  which  such  directions  and  agreements 
are  forbidden.  The  trade  in  fresh  meat  referred 
to  should  be  defined  somewhat  as  it  is  in  the 
bill,  and  the  sales  of  stock  should  be  confined  to 
sales  of  stock  at  the  stock-yards  named,  which 
stock  is  sent  from  other  States  to  the  stock- 
yards for  sale  or  is  bought  at  those  yards  for 
transport  to  another  State."  —  Federal  Anti- 
lYust  Decisions,  1900-1906,  «.  2,  prepared  and 
edited  by  James  A.  Finch,  by  direction  of  the 
Attorney -General  (Washington:  Gov't  Printing 
Office,  1907). 

Investigation  by  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations. —  On  the  7th  of  March,  1904,  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  "investigate  the  causes  of  the  low  prices  of 
beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  since  July  1st, 
1903,  and  the  unusually  large  margins  between 
the  prices  of  beef  cattle  and  the  selling  prices  of 
fresh  beef,  and  whether  the  said  conditions  have 
resulted  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  contract, 
combination,  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  commerce  among 
the  several  States  and  Territories  or  with  foreign 
countries ;  also,  whether  said  prices  have  been 
controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  corpora- 
tion, joint  stock  company,  or  corporate  combi- 
nation engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several 
States  or  with  foreign  nations  ;  and,  if  so,  to  in- 
vestigate the  organization,  capitalization,  profits, 
conduct  and  management  of  the  business  of  such 
corporations,  companies,  and  corporate  combina 
tions,  and  to  make  early  report  of  his  findings 
according  to  law." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations,  ilr.  James  R.  Gar- 
field, went  to  Chicago  in  April  and  began  the 
requested  investigation,  which  was  prosecuted 
throughout  most  of  the  ensuing  year.  "The 
inquiries  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  were 
naturally  concerned  chiefly  with  the  six  great 
concerns  which,  by  the  injunction  of  1902,  were 
grouped  together,  and  which  were  popularly 
considered  as  the  Beef  Trust.  The  'Big  Six,' 
in  the  approximate  order  of  their  magnitude  as 
indicated  by  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered. 


are:  Swift  &  Co.,  with  seven  large  plants;  Ar- 
mour ic  Co.,  and  the  Arn)our  Packing  Company, 
which  have  the  same  stockholders,  and  which 
together  operate  five  packinghouses ;  the  Na- 
tional Packing  Company,  with  eight  compara- 
tively large  plants  and  two  or  three  minor  ones  ; 
Morris  &  Co.,  operating  three  plants;  the  Cud- 
ahy  Packing  Company,  with  three  plants  in  the 
middle  West  and  a  minor  one  at  Los  Angeles; 
and  the  Schwarzschild  <fc  Sulzberger  Company, 
operating  three  plants.  Nearly  all  of  the  im- 
portant packing-houses  of  these  six  companies 
are  situated  in  the  eight  great  live-stock  markets, 
—  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  South  Omaha,  East 
St  Louis,  South  St.  Joseph,  Fort  Worth,  South 
St.  Paul,  and  Sioux  Cit}'." 

As  for  the  National  Packing  Company,  it 
grew,  apparently,  out  of  an  abortive  scheme  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  other  five  concerns  which 
was  rumored  in  1902.  "Shortly  prior  to  the 
formation  of  this  company  the  Armour  interests 
had  acquired  control  of  the  G.  H.  Hammond 
Company  and  the  Omaha  Packing  Company, 
the  Swifts  had  secured  the  Anglo-American  Pro- 
vision Company  and  the  Fowler  Packing  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Morris  family  had  become  dom- 
inant in  the  United  Dressed  Beef  Company  of 
New  York.  The  National  Packing  Company, 
organized  in  1903,  took  over  the  control  of  the 
various  corporations  thus  previously  acquired 
b}'  the  three  packing  interests  named,  and  has 
since  absorbed  two  or  three  other  smaller  con- 
cerns. The  directorate  of  the  National  Company 
consists  almost  wholly  of  representatives  of  the 
Armour,  Swift,  and  ilorris  companies.  Aside 
from  this  commimity  of  interest,  the  bureau 
finds  that  there  is  no  important  inter-ownership 
of  securities  among  the  six  leading  packing  com- 
panies." 

"The  'Big  Six'  are  by  no  means  the  only 
slaughterers  of  cattle  in  the  United  States.  They, 
with  a  few  minor  affiliated  concerns,  killed 
5,521,697  cattle  in  1903,  while,  from  the  best 
available  data,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  com- 
putes the  total  slaughter  of  the  countr}'  at  about 
12,500,000.  But  the  proportion  of  45  per  cent, 
thus  indicated  by  no  means  measures  the  full 
economic  significance  of  the  six  great  packers. 
Their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  only  concerns  which  do  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  shipping  dressed  beef.  .  .  .  The  '  Big 
Six  '  kill  about  98  percent,  of  the  cattle  slaugh- 
tered at  the  eight  leading  Western  markets  above 
named."  —  Edward  Dana  Durand,  The  Beef  In- 
dustry andthe  Government  Investigation  {Ameri- 
can Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1905). 

Early  in  March,  1905,  just  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  his  report  of  it,  in  part,  was 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  Congress.  The 
following  summary  of  important  facts  set  forth 
in  the  extended  report  was  published  in  The 
Outlook  of  the  following  week: 

"The  report  as  sent  to  Congress  deals  with 
the  prices  of  cattle  and  dressed  beef,  the  margins 
between  such  prices,  and  the  organization,  con- 
duct, and  profits  of  the  corporations  engaged  in 
the  beef- packing  business.  In  some  respects  the 
conclusions  presented  are  distinctly  favorable  to 
the  packers;  in  others,  quite  as  unfavorable.  It 
appears  that  the  profits  of  the  six  great  compa- 
nies whose  operations  were  covered  by  the  in- 
vestigation were  very  much  smaller  during  the 
years  1902  and  1903  than  the  public  had  been  led 
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to  suppose, — that,  Iq  fact,  for  a  part  of  that 
period  the  business  was  conducted  at  an  actual 
loss.  The  percentage  of  profit  on  the  gross  vol- 
ume of  business  during  the  years  1902-4  was 
comparatively  low.  That  realized  by  Swift  & 
Co.  is  placed  at  two  per  cent.  This,  however, 
we  repeat,  is  the  percentage  on  total  sales,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
actual  capitalization  of  the  packing  companies 
is  very  much  less  than  the  annual  volume  of 
business.  From  statements  made  by  the  six 
companies  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  it  ap- 
pears that  their  gross  business  is  not  less  than 
8700,000,000  per  year,  while  their  nominal  cap- 
italization is  only  $88,000,000,  exclusive  of 
§5,000,000  bonds  of  Swift  &  Co.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  practically  impossible,  as  the  report 
shows,  to  determine  accurately  just  what  pro- 
portion of  the  total  investment  represents  plants 
and  properties  concerned  with  the  beef  industry 
exclusively.  Still,  it  is  obvious  that  Swift  &, 
Co.'s  net  profit  of  two  per  cent,  on  their  sales 
would  amount  to  very  much  more  than  two  per 
cent,  on  their  investment.  The  report  makes 
an  approximate  estimate  of  twelve  per  cent. 

"  On  one  other  count  the  report  is  favorable 
to  the  companies.  It  declares  that  they  are  ap- 
parently not  overcapitalized.  This  conclusion, 
it  is  true,  is  robbed  of  sfjme  of  its  exculpatory 
force  when  the  private-car  system  is  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  shown  that  the  companies' 
profits  on  refrigeratf^r  cars,  derived  from  mileage 
paid  by  the  railroafls,  has  ranged  from  14  to  22 
per  cent.  The  report  gives  clear  and  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  trust's  field  of  operations. 
It  shows  that  the  six  companies  slaughtered  in 
19^)3  only  about  4">  per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle 
killed  in  that  year,  but  that  these  compani(;3 
slaughter  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle 
killed  in  the  leading  Western  packing  centers, 
and  that  they  control  a  large  percentage  of  the 
trade  in  lx,ef  in  many  large  cities  —  75  per  cent, 
iu  New  York,  85  percent,  in  Hoston,  95  percent. 
in  Providence,  and  in  a  number  of  oilier  impor- 
tant cities  from  50  to  90  per  cent.  In  all  these 
cent«,'r3  of  population  the  consumer  is  now  pay- 
ing more  for  meats  than  ever  before,  while  the 
cattle-grower  on  the  We8t<;rn  plains  is  receiving 
less  for  his  beeves.  These  two  facts  are  doubt- 
less r:apable  of  explanation,  but  the  piililish(;d 
results  of  the  investigation  '>rdered  by  C<)ngre.s8 
throw  little  light  on  tlie  matter." 

Case  of  the  United  States  «.  Armour  &  Co. 
et  al.  —  Hfxjn  after  the  publicution  of  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  (Corporations  a  8p«f<:ial  Federal 
Grand  Jury  at  Chicago  began  the  Investigation 
of  charges  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  I.'nileri  HUiteH  against  flvr;  of  iln;  (:or[)ora 
lions  en gat'ed  in  the  meiit  i)a<  king  businesH  anri 
wiventeen  of  their  oflleials.  An  indictment  was 
returned  by  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
HK)5,  charging,  in  a  number  fjf  fountH,  [»ersi«UTit 
violation  of  the  Injunction  laid  on  thew;  corpora- 
tions and  their  ofllftlals  by  Judge  Grosscup  with 
ftfllrmalion  by  the  Hupreme  (-'ourt,  and  continued 
cornbinatiofi  in  rr^traint  of  trade,  — by  re(|uirlng 
their  purchasi/ig  agentH  to  refrain  from  hirlding 
in  gfKxl  faith  against  one  another  ;  by  agreementn 
that  fixed  the  prices  of  Ix-ef ;  by  rentrh  ting  wiles 
Vt  maintain  \>r\rjr:»,  etc.  On  the  trial  of  the  In- 
dletment,  which  was  l)*'gun  on  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary and  concluded  on  the  21,hI  of  .March,  1906, 


the  defendants  claimed  immunity,  under  that 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  reads:  "Nor 
shall  any  person  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself."  Their 
claim  for  immunity  under  this  constitutional  pre- 
scription was  founded  on  the  fact  that  "upon 
the  lawful  requirement  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations"  they  "had  furnished  evidence, 
documentary  and  otherwise,  of  and  concerning 
the  matters  charged  iu  the  indictment "  ;  and  that 
a  section  of  the  Act  creating  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  provides  that  persons 
testifying  or  producing  evidence  before  the  Com- 
missioner shall  be  entitled  to  the  immunities  con- 
ferred by  the  Act  in  relation  to  testimony  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  18S3.  Judge  Humphrey,  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried, 
sustained  the  plea  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  individual  defendants,  say- 
ing :  "Under  the  law  of  this  case,  the  immunity 
pleas  filed  by  the  defendants  will  be  sustained  as 
to  the  individual  defendants,  the  natural  persons, 
and  denied  as  to  the  corporations,  the  artificial 
persons,  and  your  verdict  will  be  in  favor  of  the 
defendants  as  to  the  individuals,  and  in  favor  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  corporations." 

Fines  for  accepting  rebates.  —  The  same 
Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Chicago  which  returned 
the  indictments  dealt  within  the  case  mentioned 
above  brought  another  indictment  against  four 
men  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  meat-packing 
companies,  who  were  accused  of  unlawfully 
combining  and  agreeing  to  solicit  rebates  for 
their  corporation  from  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads. 
It  was  charged  that  the  defendants  conspired 
with  one  another  in  presenting  to  the  railroad 
companies  pretended  claims  for  damages  which 
were  in  fact  claims  for  rebates.  They  were 
brought  for  trial  before  Jiidgc  Humphrey  in 
September,  1905.  and  pleade<l  guilty.  Tin;  Judge 
then  pronouncetl  .sentence  on  thf^m  as  follows: 
"Punishment  for  this  offense  as  fixed  by  Con- 
gress has  a  wide  range,  giving  the  Court  unusual 
latitude,  ranging  from  a  nominal  fine  without 
imprisonment  to  a  heavy  fine  and  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, all  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  ca.se  with  rea-son- 
able  mo<leration.  The  senti'iiee  of  the  Court  in 
the  eas«!  of  the  dfifendant  Weil  will  be  a  liin!  of 
ijil 0.000  and  costs,  and  commitment  to  tlie  county 
jail  until  the  fine  is  paid,  and  in  the  cases  of 
I'odd,  Skipworlh,  and  Cusey  a  fine  of  $5,000  and 
coHts,  with  the  same  j)rovislon  in  regard  to  i)ay- 
menl" 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. —  Federal  Govermcnt  investigation  of 
its  methods  of  business.  —  Criminal  prose- 
cutions for  violation  of  the  law  against  re- 
bates. The  ^29,000,000  fine  and  its  an- 
nulment. Acquittal  of  the  Company.  —  After 
a  dozen  years  or  more  of  Hllghl  fill  production  in 
Kansas,  that  state  lieeume  i|uitr-  suddenly,  in 
190J.  one  of  the  important  sources  of  jxtroleum 
supply.  The  Standard  Oil  ('oMi|)any  liad  taken 
care  to  be  (trepared  for  whatever  development 
might 'K'cur,  and  had  organi/.ed  its  operations  in 
this  wcHtern  field  under  the  name  of  the  Prairie  Oil 
and  (Jas  Conii)any,  (;f  KansaH.   Its  refineries  were 
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ready  to  furnish  a  market  to  the  Kansas  pro- 
ducers of  crude  oil,  and  they  had  no  other.  In- 
dependent enterprises  in  oil  refining  were  made 
quite  impossible,  and  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas 
Company  was  complete  master  of  the  situation. 
The  Kansas  oil  producers  were  soon  writhing  un- 
der its  dictation  of  prices  and  rules  of  dealing,  as 
the  Pennsylvanians  had  been  years  before,  and  the 
Kansas  Legislature  came  promptly  to  theirrescue. 
In  the  winter  of  1904-5  it  passed  five  vigorous 
acts  ;  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  State 
oil  refinery  ;  making  pipe  lines  common  carriers 
within  the  State  ;  placing  them  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners ;  fixing  maximum  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  oil  by  freight  or  pipe  line  ;  and,  finally, 
prohibiting  discrimination  between  localities  in 
the  sale  of  any  commodities.  Furthermore,  the 
anti-trust  laws  of  the  State  were  brought  into 
action  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
railroads  accused  of  giving  it  special  rates  and 
privileges. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  Kansas  situation  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Executive.  On  motion  of  a  Kansas  re- 
presentative, the  lower  House  of  Congress,  in 
February,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  for  an  investigation  of  the  methods  of 
business  pursued  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  desired  investigation  was  conducted  in  the 
following  year  by  Commissioner  Garfield,  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  his  re- 
port was  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1906,  with  an  accompanying  special 
message,  by  the  President.  Nothing  of  the  de- 
tail of  facts  in  the  report  can  be  given  here  ;  but 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  by  the  Com- 
missioner were  summed  up  by  him,  as  follows: 

"Upon  the  request  of  its  attornej',  all  the 
essential  facts  discovered  by  this  Bureau  were 
presented  to  the  company  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and  an  exhaustive  statement  relating 
thereto  was  made  by  its  chief  traffic  oflScer. 
There  was  no  denial  of  the  facts  found,  but  ex- 
planations of  particular  situations  were  offered, 
and  it  was  urged  that  the  facts  did  not  show  any 
violation  by  the  Standard  of  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  A  most  careful 
review  of  the  facts  and  the  explanations  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

' '  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  habitually 
received  from  the  railroads,  and  is  now  receiving, 
secret  rates  and  other  unjust  and  illegal  discrim- 
inations. 

"  During  1904  the  Standard  saved  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  through  the  secret 
rates  discovered  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
and  of  course  there  may  be  other  secret  rates 
which  the  Bureau  has  not  discovered.  This 
amount  represents  the  difference  between  the 
open  rates  and  the  rates  actually  paid.  Many 
of  these  discriminations  were  clearly  in  violation 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  and  others, 
whether  technicall)'  illegal  or  not,  had  the  same 
effect  upon  competitors.  On  some  State  business 
secret  rates  were  applied  by  means  of  rebates. 

"  These  discriminations  have  been  so  long  con- 
tinued, so  secret,  so  ingeniously  applied  to  new 
conditions  of  trade,  and  so  large  in  amount  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  they  were  due  to  con- 
certed action  by  the  Standard  and  the  railroads. 

"  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  receiving  un- 
just discriminations  in  open  rates. 


"  The  published  rates  from  the  leading  Stand 
ard  shipping  points  are  relatively  much  lower 
than  rates  from  the  shipping  points  of  its  com- 
petitors. The  advantage  to  the  Standard  over 
its  ccnnpetitors  from  such  open  discriminations 
is  enormous,  probably  as  important  as  that  ob- 
tained through  the  secret  rates. 

"If  an  unfair  discrimination  be  obtained  by 
one  shipper  through  a  device  which  in  itself 
is  seemingly  not  prohibited  by  law,  that  fact 
shows  that  the  law  is  defective  and  should  be 
strengthened;  it  does  not  show  that  the  discrimi- 
nation is  proper  or  just. 

"  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant discriminations  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  obtained: 

"(1)  For  about  ten  years  the  New  England 
territory  has  been  in  control  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  road  and  of 
the  Boston  and  ilaine  road,  on  all  but  a  few  di- 
visions, to  pro-rate  —  i.  e.,  to  join  in  through 
rates  —  on  oil  shipped  from  west  of  the  Hudson 
River,  and  by  means  of  the  adjustment  of  pub- 
lished rates.  .  .  . 

"  (2)  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  able 
to  absolutely  control  for  many  years  the  sale  of 
oil  in  the  northeastern  part  of  New  York  and  in 
a  portion  of  Vermont  by  means  of  secret  rates 
from  its  refineries  at  Olean  and  Rochester.  .  .  . 

"The  saving  to  the  Standard  during  1904  by 
the  secret  rate  from  Olean  to  Rochester  alone 
was  $115,000.  This  and  other  less  important 
rates  from  Olean  were  unknown  to  the  independ- 
ent refiners,  and  were  not  published  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  wholly  State  rates;  yet 
in  fact  they  were  used  for  oil  consigned  to  points 
beyond  the  State  boundary  of  New  York.  Fur- 
thermore, all  shipments  from  Olean  on  these 
secret  rates  were  blind-billed  —  i.  e.,  the  rates 
were  not  shown  on  the  waybills. 

"(3)  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  main- 
tained absolute  control  of  almost  the  whole  sec- 
tion of  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  secret  rates 
and  open  discriminations  in  rates  from  Whiting, 
Ind.  .  .  . 

' '  (4)  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  for  at  least 
ten  years  shipped  oil  from  Whiting  to  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  at  a  rate  of  6  or  6J^  cents  on  three  of 
the  five  railroads  running  between  those  places, 
while  the  only  duly  published  rate  on  all  roads 
has  been  18  cents  during  all  that  period.  This 
discrimination  saved  the  Standard  about  §240,000 
in  1904.  .  .  . 

"Whiting  is  located  in  Indiana,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Illinois  line.  East  St.  Louis  is 
in  Illinois,  just  across  the  river  from  St.  Louis. 
The  secret  low  rates  were  given  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  Chicago  and  Alton,  and 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  railroads.  They 
were  not  published,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  State  rates.  .  .  . 

' '  (5)  In  the  Kansas-Territory  field  there  were 
some  unfair  open  rates.  .  .  . 

' '  (6)  In  California  direct  rebates,  as  well  as 
discriminations  by  the  use  of  secret  rates,  have 
been  given  on  oil.   .  .  . 

"  (7)  Open  published  rates  from  Whiting  into 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States  have  given  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  an  unfair  advantage  of 
from  1  to  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

"  This  discrimination  seriously  limits  independ- 
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ent  refiners  in  some  markets,  and  shuts  them  out 
completely  from  other  markets.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  commodity  rates  —  that 
is,  rates  which  apply  only  to  petroleum  and  its 
products  —  and  by  refusal  to  pro- rate."  —  Report 
of  the  CommisnoTier  of  Corporations  on  the  Trans- 
portation of  Petroleum,  May  2,  1906,  Letter  of 
Sijimittal,  pp.  xxi-xxv.  {59th  Congress,  1st  Sess. 
House  Doc.  no.  812). 

Consequent  on  the  information  secured  by  this 
investigation,  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  its  various  State  or- 
ganizations were  instituted  in  1906-7.  The  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  indictments  found  in 
these  cases  are  set  forth  in  tabular  form,  in  an 
article  on  "  The  Oil  Trust  and  the  Government," 
by  Francis  Walker,  published  in  the  Political 
Science  Qwirterly,  March,  1908.  The  following 
statement  of  them  is  summarized  from  that  ta- 
ble: 

In  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  Aug.  27, 
1906,  against  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
1903  and  134  indictments  on  shipments  over  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railway,  from  Whiting,  Ind. , 
to  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  from  Chappell,  111., 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  same  Dist.,  same  date,  against  same  Co., 
2124  and  220  indictments  on  shipments  over  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway,  from 
Whiting  to  E.  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis. 

In  same  Dist.,  same  date,  against  same  Co., 
1318  and  597  indictments  ou  shipments  over  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Evansville 
and  Terre  Haute  railways,  from  Whiting  to 
Evansville. 

In  same  Dist.,  same  date,  again.9t  same  Co., 
103  indictments,  on  shipments  over  the  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Evansville  and  Terre 
Haute  railways  from  Whiting,  via  Grand  .lunc- 
tion,  Tennessee,  to  various  points  in  the  South. 

In  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Western  Dist. 
of  Tennessee,  Oct.  16,  \WW>,  against  the  Standard 
i)\\  Co.  of  Indiana.  1524  in<lictnients,  on  ship- 
ment.s  over  the  Illinois  Central  and  Southern 
railways,  from  Evansville,  via  Grand  Junction, 
to  various  p'iints. 

In  the  Eastern  Di.strict  of  .Missouri,  Nov.  18, 
1906.  against  the  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  76  in- 
dictm»!ni8,  on  shipmcntsover  the  8t.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  to  various 
prjints. 

In  the  Wentern  District  of  La..  Jan.  28.  1907, 
against  th<-  W'at/Ts  n<Tre  Oil  <"o. ,  82  indirt- 
mentH,  on  nhipmcntH  ovf-r  the  .St.  L. ,  Iron  Mt. 
and  S.  Rv.  Ut  various  points. 

In  the  WeHU;rn  Dist.  of  .\.  V  ,  .\iig.  10.  1907, 
ajf'nt  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co  .  23  imlictments,  on 
shjpmentB  from  Olean  to  Vermont. 

Ill  th'-  W'-sU-rn  Dist.  of  N.  Y..  Augtist  24. 
190fl,  d'  ■   rl  Oil  f 'o.  of  New  York, 

23  and  i  on  nhlptnentH  from  OUan 

to  Vt, 

In  Jiame  Dint  .  Aug.  9,  U>07,  ag'st  name  Co.. 
\HH  anri  40  lndi»tment«.  on  shiprnerits  from 
Olean.  N.  Y.,  to  Buriingtfjn.  Vt..  over  N  Y. 
Central  and  Rutland  and  Vermont  (.'entral 
railway*. 

In  wimf  Difit.,  wme  dat/-,  ag'nt  the  Vacuum 
Oil  To  ,  IH8  and  10  indlctmentH  f>n  Hhiprrifntj* 
from  ()\i-w\  to  Burlington  anri  to  Rutland  and 
Burllniftofi 

In  iwim'-  DiHt..  Hept.  8.  1!K)7.  ag'Ht  the  .Standard 
<y\\  C'»Tnf»any  of  New  York.  54  IndlrtmentJi.  on 
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shipments  from  Olean  and  Rochester  to  points 
in  Vermont. 

The  most  notable  of  these  criminal  prosecu- 
tions has  been  the  one  described  first  in  the  list 
above.  The  opening  chapter  of  its  history  is 
sketched  as  follows  by  3Ir.  Walker,  in  the  article 
already  referred  to: 

"  The  only  important  case  which,  up  to  De- 
cember, 1907,  had  come  to  trial,  was  the  indict- 
ment against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  In 
diana  for  accepting  a  secret  rate  on  shipments 
over  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway,  from 
Whiting,  Indiana,  to  East  St.  Louis,  'Illinois, 
and  from  Chappell,  IlUnois,  to  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. The  published  rate  on  this  traflic  was 
eighteen  cents  per  hundred  pounds  (as  far  as  East 
St.  Louis,  a  bridge  toll  of  one  and  a  half  cents 
being  added  on  shipments  to  St.  Louis) ;  while 
the  rate  paid  by  the  Standard  Oil  Compauy  of 
Indiana,  during  the  period  of  about  three  years 
covered  by  the  indictment  and  for  many  years 
before,  was  only  six  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
On  this  rate,  the  Standard  had  transported,  as 
charged  in  the  indictment,  1903  carloads  of  oil, 
each  carload  being  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
count  and  separate  proof.  The  trial  of  this  case 
began  in  Chicago,  on  March  4,  1907. 

"  The  defence  not  only  exhausted  every  device 
of  technical  objection  and  obstruction  but  also  at- 
tacked the  constitutionality  of  the  '  Elkins'  law 
forbidding  rate  discrimination,  alleging  the  right 
of  the  railroads  and  shippers  to  make  private 
contract  rates,  an  impudent  assertion  which  the 
court  justly  characterized  as  an  '  abhorrent  her- 
esy.' The  question  of  guilt  in  the  matter  of  tech- 
nical proof  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
requirements  of  the  law  that  carriers  must  file 
rates,  and  the  argument  of  the  prosecution  was 
that  shippers  must  be  charged  with  the  know- 
ledge as  to  whether  such  rates  were  lawfully 
filed  or  not.  The  defendant  pretended  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  six-cent  rate  had  not  been 
filed  by  the  Alton  and  alleged  that  it  was  an  un- 
reasonable requirement  to  charge  it  with  such 
knowledge.  On  this  point  the  court  .said  in  ren- 
dering judgment. 

"  '  The  honest  man  who  tenders  a  commodity 
for  transportation   by  a   railway  company  will 
not   be   fraudulently  misled    by  that  company 
into  allowing  it  to  haul  his  property  for  less  than 
the  law  authorizes  it  to  collect.     For  the  carrier 
thus  to  deceive  the  shipper  woulil  be  to  delib 
erately  incriminate  itself,  to  its  own  pecuniary 
detriment,  which  it  may  sjifely  be  trusted  not  to 
do.     The  only  man  liable  tf)  grt  info  troiible  is 
he  who.  iH'ing  in  control  of  the  routing  of  large 
volumcsof  traflic,  conceivesa  scheme  for  thceva 
jilon  of  the  law.  and  connives  with  railway  otH 
cials  in  its  execution  ' 

"The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  1462 
cotitits.  on  Ai)ril  II.  UK)7:  a  <'onsi<leral)le  number 
of  rounts,  namely  441.  were  thrown  out  on  t<!ch- 
nical  grounds.  In  the  matu.-rof  penalty. the  Stand- 
urd'H  counHel  argued  (1 )  that  there  werecmly  three 
olTences  Hhf)wn.  namely,  one  for  each  year  in 
which  the  rat*-  wa.M  in  force  ;  (2)  that  there  were 
otdy  iW  olTenres  Hhr)wn,  niiMK-ly.  one  for  each 
monthly  settlement  of  freight  charges ;  and  (3) 
thatr-aeh  imlii  loud  constituted  u  separate  olTence. 
The  court  held,  however,  tliul  the  urdawful  rate 
wan  maile  on  a  carload  basis,  and  that  each  car 
l'>iul  unlawfully  traiiHported  conHlltute<i  a  difl 
tidct  offence,    fii  contldering  the  amount  of  the 
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fine  to  be  levied,  the  court  demanded  informa- 
tion from  the  officials  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany regarding  the  net  earnings  and  dividends 
of  the  chief  holding  company  of  the  trust  —  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Their 
attendance  and  testimony  were  obtained  only  by 
writ  of  subpa?na  ;  and  it  was  admitted  tliat  the 
net  profits  during  the  years  19U3  to  190.')  (when 
these  rebates  existed)  amounted  to  $81,336,994, 
$61,570,110,  and  $57,459,356  respectively. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  counsel  of  tlic 
defendant  openly  maintained  the  right  of  the 
railways  and  shippers  to  make  private  contracts 
for  rates,  the  court  declared  that  it  was  '  unable 
to  indulge  the  presumption  that  in  this  case  the 
defendant  was  convicted  of  its  virgin  offence.' 
The  defendant  also  claimed  that,  as  there  were 
DO  other  shippers  of  oil  over  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Railway,  no  one  was  injured  by  the  secret 
rate.  On  this  matter  the  court  said : 

"  '  It  is  novel,  indeed,  for  a  convicted  defend- 
ant to  urge  the  complete  triumph  of  a  dishonest 
course  as  a  reason  why  such  a  course  should  go 
unpunished. 

"  'Of  course,  there  was  no  other  shipper  of 
oil,  nor  could  there  be,  so  long  as,  by  secret 
arrangement,  the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  hauled  by  railway  common  car- 
riers for  one-third  of  what  anybody  else  would 
have  to  pay.' 

"Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  court 
adjudged,  on  August  3,  1907,  that  the  defend- 
ant should  pay  the  maximum  penalty  and  fined 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  $20,000  for  each  of- 
fence, that  is,  for  each  of  the  1463  counts  in  the 
indictment  upon  which  conviction  was  obtained. 
The  total  fine,  therefore,  amounted  to  $29,240,- 
000."— Francis  Walker,  The  Oil  Trust  and  the 
Government  {Political  Science  Quarterly,  March, 
1908). 

On  a  writ  of  error  the  case  went  now  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit,  where  it  was  argued  at  the 
April  session,  1908,  and  the  opinion,  by  Judge 
Peter  S.  Grosscup,  Circuit  Judge,  delivered  on 
the  22d  of  the  following  July.  In  this  opinion 
the  District  Court  was  held  to  have  erred  in  de- 
ciding that  each  single  carload  of  oil  was  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  separate  offence,  and  that  it 
reasoned  erroneously  in  determining  the  fine 
imposed.  On  this  latter  point  Judge  Grosscup 
said: 

"  Did  the  court,  in  the  fine  imposed,  abuse  its 
discretion?  The  defendant  indicted,  tried,  and 
convicted,  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  a 
corporation  in  Indiana.  The  capital  stock  of  this 
corporation  is  one  million  dollars.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  record,  in  the  way  of  evidence,  either 
before  conviction,  or  after  conviction  and  before 
sentence,  that  shows  that  the  assets  of  this  cor- 
poration were  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record,  either  before  con- 
viction, or  after  conviction  and  before  sentence, 
that  shows  that  the  defendant,  before  the  court, 
had  ever  before  been  guilty  of  an  offence  of  this 
character.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed, 
that  but  for  the  relation  of  the  defendant  before 
the  court  to  another  corporation,  not  before  the 
court  —  a  relation  to  be  presently  stated  —  the 
court  would  have  measured  out  punishment  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  just  stated. 

' '  That  under  such  circumstances  the  punish- 
ment would  have  been  the  maximum  punish- 


ment, does  not  seem  possible  ;  for  the  maximum 
sentence,  put  into  execution  against  the  defend- 
ant before  the  court,  would  wipe  out,  many  times, 
and  for  its  first  offence,  all  the  property  of  the 
defendant.  .  .  . 

"  Briefly  stated,  the  reason  of  the  trial  court 
for  imposing  this  sentence  was  because,  after 
conviction  and  before  sentence,  it  was  brought 
out,  on  an  examination  of  some  of  the  officers 
and  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  that  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  the  defend- 
ants before  the  court,  was  principally  owned  by 
the  New  Jersey  corporation,  a  corporation  not 
before  the  court  —  the  trial  court  adding  (upon 
no  evidence  however  to  be  found  in  the  record, 
and  upon  no  information  specially  referred  to) 
that  in  concessions  of  the  character  for  which 
the  defendant  before  tlie  court  had  been  indicted, 
tried,  and  convicted,  the  New  Jersey  corporation 
was  not  a  '  virgin '  offender. 

"  Is  a  sentence  such  as  this,  based  on  reason- 
ing such  as  that,  sound  ?  Passing  over  the  fact 
that  no  word  of  evidence  or  other  information 
supporting  the  trial  court's  comment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  record,  would  the  comment,  if  duly 
proven,  justify  a  sentence  such  as  this  —  one  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  imposed?  Can  a 
court,  without  abuse  of  judicial  discretion,  wipe 
out  all  the  property  of  the  defendant  before  the 
court,  and  all  the  assets  to  which  its  creditors 
look,  in  an  effort  to  reach  and  punish  a  party 
that  is  not  before  the  court  —  a  party  that  has 
not  been  convicted,  has  not  been  tried,  has  not 
been  indicted  even?  Can  an  American  judge, 
without  abuse  of  judicial  discretion,  condemn 
any  one  who  has  not  had  his  day  in  court? 

"  That,  to  our  mind,  is  strange  doctrine  in 
Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence.   .  .  . 

"  The  judgment  of  the  District  Court  is  re- 
versed and  the  case  remanded  with  instructions 
to  grant  a  new  trial,  and  proceed  further  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  opinion." 

The  Government  failed  in  attempts  to  secure 
a  rehearing  before  the  Appellate  Court,  as  well 
as  in  an  application  for  the  reviewing  of  the  case 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  new  trial  to  which  the  case  was  re- 
manded Judge  Landis,  whose  judgment  had  been 
set  aside,  declined  to  sit,  and  Judge  A.  B.  Ander- 
son, of  Indianapolis,  was  called  to  Chicago  to  oc- 
cupy his  bench.  The  trial  was  opened  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1909.  On  the  2d  of  March  Judge  An- 
derson sustained  the  motion  of  the  defence  that 
the  government  must  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
there  were  thirty-six  alleged  offences  —  that  is, 
that  each  settlement  on  which  an  alleged  rebate 
was  paid  instead  of  each  carload,  constituted  a 
separate  offence.  This  made  it  impossible  to  claim 
a  penalty  beyond  $720,000,  being  at  the  rate  of 
$20,000  for  each  offence.  But  even  that  was  put 
out  of  the  question  by  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  Judge,  that  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  U. 
S.  Court  of  Appeals,  required  him  to  direct  the 
j  ury  to  find  the  Standard  Oil  Company  not  guilty 
on  the  charge  of  accepting  rebates  from  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  Railroad.  This  instruction  he 
gave  on  the  10th  of  March,  thus  bringing  the  case 
to  an  end. 

The  outcome  in  this  case  was  said  to  mean  that 
all  but  two  of  the  pending  indictments  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  as  recapit- 
ulated above,  are  void  and  would  be  abandoned 
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by  the  Government.  The  two  cases  not  affected 
are  cases  involving  tiie  shipment  of  1915  car- 
loads of  oil  from  Whiting,  Ind. ,  to  Evansville, 
Ind.,  via  Dolton  Junction,  over  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  five  days  after  the 
acquittal  of  the  Company  in  Illinois,  a  fine  of 
$20,000  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  Western  District  of  New 
York,  on  one  of  the  indictments  founded  on 
shipments  from  Rochester  and  Olean  to  points 
in  Vermont.  Previously,  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  had  paid  a  heavy  fine  for  granting 
rebates  on  those  shipments. 

Numerous  State  prosecutions,  under  State  laws 
in  Missouri,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  else- 
where, had  been  assailing  the  monopolistic  cor- 
poration simultaneously  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Government  against  it,  and  some  of 
them  with  greater  seriousness  of  effect  than  the 
Federal  prosecutors  had  accomplished.  The  more 
important  of  these  were  in  Texas,  against  the 
subsidiary  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  of  Mis- 
souri, and  in  Missouri,  against  that  Company  in 
association  with  the  Standard  of  Indiana,  and 
with  another  of  the  same  Trust  family.  The 
Texas  suit,  after  making  its  slow  way  through 
the  State  courts  and  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
came  to  its  conclusion  early  in  1909,  with  the  re 
suit  of  a  fine  of  ^1,623,500,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Company  from  business  in  the  State.  The 
suit  in  Missouri,  as  decided  at  about  the  same  time 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  resultfd  in 
an  order  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Waters-Pierce 
Company  and  for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the 
other  companies,  chartered  elsewhere,  from  oper- 
ations within  the  State.  The  outcome  of  this  vin- 
dication of  the  law  of  the  State  is  understofxl  to 
have  b'^en  an  arrangement  under  which  the  busi- 
nes-sof  the  Waters-Pierce  Company  is  taken  over 
by  a  new  company,  the  struck  of  which  is  held  by 
tru.stees approvid  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  and  acting  as  officers  of  the  Court. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  The  Tobacco  Trust 
Case  of  Hale  ' .  Henkel.  —  Denial  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  claim  of  corporations  to 
be  exempt  from  the  production  of  books  and 

Capers  before  a  Grand  Jury.  —  A  |)ro<ei(ling 
egiiii  by  tli',-  Govcrnni'-nt  of  tin;  Unif'-d  States, 
in  the  spring  of  IU<)'>.  toa.scerlain  the  lawfulness 
or  unlawfuln«ss  of  the  methods  of  business  pur- 
sued by  the  »o  called  Tobacco  Trust,  was  cm- 
barrasv.'d  by  the  refusal  of  a  witness  to  give 
eviflence  for  whirh  he  was  summoned  lu-forr  I  Ik; 
grand  jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Unitfd 
HtaU;s  f')r  the  Southern  district  of  New  York. 
The  cane  p«iiding  was  Ixjlwr-cn  the  United  Stales 
and  the  American  Toba<:co  Company  and  .Mac- 
Andrews  ii  Forljeg  (■ouipony.  The  witness, 
Hale,  was  wrretary  and  trcasunr  of  the  Mac- 
An'IrewH  <t  F'orb/H  Comjiany.  He  refused  to 
'  riH  that  w»T''  put  to  him  con- 
1  of  that  (•orii|)any,  or  Vt  pro- 
duf-e  any  '>f  the  b'Kiks,  aecounts,  contriwits,  eor- 
rcspond*  nee,  ttc,  tJrnt  were  <lemanded,  belnjr 
advi-u'd  by  cnMitm:]  that  he  was  under  nr)  legal 
obligation  U)  do  ho,  and  that  the  evidence  given 
or  pro«luced  by  him  ml^ht  tend  to  incriminate 
himv'If.  Ife  was  heM  to  be  in  conteniitt  of 
r'ourt  and  was  romrnitf.«;d  t/i  the  custody  of  the 
I'  .H  .Miirnlial  I'eiriK  then,  on  a  writ  of  ImJirtig 
f^/rpv»,  brought  before  another  Judge  of  the  same 
Court,  afUrr  a  hearing,  the  writ  was  diseliarged 


and  he  was  remanded  to  custody  (June  18,  1905). 
An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  followed,  which 
was  argued  in  the  early  days  of  January,  1906, 
and  decided  on  the  12th  of  March  following. 

The  decision  of  the  Court,  rendered  by  Justice 
Brown,  was  on  two  issues  which  it  found  to  be 
presented  in  the  case  :  The  first  involving  "the 
immunity  of  the  witness  from  oral  examination ; 
the  second  the  legality  of  his  action  in  refus- 
ing to  produce  the  documents  called  for  by  the 
subpana  duces  tecum."  The  witness  justified 
his  refusal  to  answer  questions,  "1st  upon  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  specific  '  charge '  pend- 
ing before  the  grand  jury  against  any  particular 
person  ;  2d  that  the  answers  would  tend  to  crim- 
inate him."  On  the  first  point  the  Court  found 
it  "  entirely  clear  that  under  the  practice  in  this 
countr}-,  at  least,  the  examination  of  witnesses 
need  not  be  preceded  by  a  presentment  or  indict- 
ment formally  drawn  up,  but  that  the  grand 
jury  may  proceed,  either  upon  their  own  know 
ledge  or  upon  the  examination  of  witnesses,  to 
inquire  for  themselves  whether  a  crime  cogniza- 
ble by  the  Court  has  been  committed."  ^\s  to 
the  plea  of  an  apprehended  self-incrimination, 
the  Court  held  that  the  witness  was  protected 
by  the  act  which  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  prosecuted  on  account  of  anything  concerning 
which  he  may  testify  or  produce  evidence.  But 
it  was  further  insisted  that  while  the  immunity 
statute  may  protect  individual  witnesses  it  would 
not  protect  the  corporation  of  which  the  appel- 
lant was  the  agent  and  representative.  "  This  is 
true,"  says  the  Court,  "but  the  answer  is  that 
it  was  not  designed  to  do  so.  The  right  of  a 
person  under  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  refuse  to 
incriminate  himself  is  purely  a  personal  privi- 
lege of  the  witness.  It  was  never  intended  to 
permit  him  to  plead  the  fact  that  some  third 
person  might  be  incriminated  by  his  testimony, 
even  though  he  were  the  agent  of  such  person." 

On  the  second  issue  in  the  case,  the  substance 
of  the  decision  is  in  the  following  passages  from 
it  :  "  Having  already  held  that,  by  reason  of  the 
immut)ity  act  of  l!K):{,  the  witness  could  not 
avail  himself  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  it  follows 
that  he  cannot  set  up  that  .Vmendmcnt  as  against 
the  production  of  the  books  and  papers,  since  in 
res|)ect  to  the.s<'  he  would  also  be  proU-cted  by 
thi-  immimity  act.  .  .  .  We  are  of  tin;  opinion 
that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  in  this  particular 
between  an  individual  and  a  corporation,  and 
that  tlie  latter  has  no  right  to  refuse  to  sul)mit 
its  books  and  papers  for  an  e.vaniination  at 
the  sinl  of  the  State.  .  .  .  'i'he  individual  may 
stand  upon  his  eonslitutional  rights  as  a  eili/.eii. 
He  isentitli;i|  to  carry  on  his  private  business  in 
his  own  way.  .  .  .  Among  his  rights  are  a  re- 
fusal to  incriminat*;  liimwlf,  and  the  inununity 
of  himself  and  his  jirnpcrly  from  arrest  or  seiz- 
ure except  uniler  a  warrant  of  the  law.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  eori)oration  is  a  crea- 
tun;  of  the  Stab-.  It  is  [)reHume(l  to  be  incor- 
porateil  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  .  .  .  Its 
rights  \ii  act  as  a  corporation  are  only  jirf^Hcrved 
to  it  w)  long  ns  it  obeys  the  laws  of  its  creation. 
There  Is  a  reserved  right  in  the  Legislature  to 
investigate  its  contraetH  and  to  llnd  out  whether 
It  IniH  exceedrd  its  [)owerH.  .  .  .  TIk;  defcnso 
amounts  to  fhis  That  im  oMWer  of  a  corpora- 
tion, wldeh  is  charged  with  a  eriminal  violation 
of  the  .Htiiiule,  miiy  plead  llx;  criminality  of  such 
corporation   ns  a  refusal  to  produce  its  books. 
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To  state  this  proposition  is  to  answer  it.  While 
an  individual  may  lawfully  refuse  to  answer 
incriminating  questions  unless  protected  by  an 
immunity  statute,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  cor- 
poration, vested  with  special  privileges  and 
franchises,  may  refuse  to  show  its  hand  when 
charged  with  an  abuse  of  such  privileges." 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  franchises  of 
the  corporation  in  this  case  were  derived  from 
one  of  the  States,  the  Court  proceeds  to  say: 
"  Such  franchises,  so  far  as  they  involve  ques- 
tions of  inter-State  commerce,  must  also  be 
exercised  in  subordination  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  such  commerce,  and  in  respect 
to  this  the  General  Government  may  also  assert 
a  sovereign  authority  to  ascertain  whether  such 
franchises  have  been  exercised  in  a  lawful  man- 
ner, with  due  regard  to  its  own  laws.  .  .  .  The 
powers  of  the  General  Government  in  this  par- 
ticular, in  vindication  of  its  own  laws,  are  the 
same  as  if  the  corporation  had  been  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress." 

Justices  Harlan  and  McKenna  dissented  from 
some  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  as  declared  by  Justice  Brown,  but 
concurred  in  the  final  judgment,  which  affirmed 
the  order  of  the  Circuit  Court,  remanding  the 
prisoner  to  the  custody  of  the  Marshal.  Justice 
Brewer  and  the  Chief  Justice  dissented  from  the 
conclusions  relative  to  corporations,  and  from 
the  judgment,  holding  that  "the  order  of  the 
Circuit  Court  should  be  reversed  and  the  case 
remanded  with  instructions  to  discharge  the  pe- 
titioner, leaving  the  grand  jury  to  initiate  new 
proceedings  not  subject  to  the  objections  to 
Ihisr— Federal  Anti-Trust  Decisions,  1900-1906, 
prepared  and  edited  by  James  A.  Finch  by  direction 
of  the  Attorney-General,  v.  2,  p.  874  ( Washington  : 
Gov't.  Printing  Office,  1907). 

A.  D.  1906-1910.  —  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany.—  Suit  of  the  Government  for  its  disso- 
lution. —  Decree  for  its  dissolution  by  the 
Circuit  Court. — Appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  —  Entirely  distinct  from  the  criminal 
prosecutions  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by 
the  United  States  Government,  as  reviewed 
above  was  a  suit  begun  in  November,  1906,  in 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  Division 
of  Missouri.  The  former  actions  were  to  pe- 
nalize the  Company  for  violations  of  the  Elkins 
Act,  by  the  procuring  of  railway  rebates.  The 
later  suit  w^as  to  dissolve  the  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  which  the  Company  was  alleged 
to  be,  and  therefore  illegally  existing,  in  the 
view  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  The  com 
plaint  was  directed  against  the  parent  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  with  its  various  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions. It  was  also  directed  against  seven  indi- 
viduals namely,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William 
Rockefeller,  Henry  M.  Flagler,  Henry  H.  Rog- 
ers (now  deceased),  John  D.  Archbold,  Oliver 
H.  Payne,  and  Charles  M.  Pratt.  The  main  com- 
paiTy,  its  branches,  and  these  individuals  were 
charged  in  the  complaint  with  having  entered 
into  an  agreement,  combination,  and  conspiracy 
to  restrain  trade  and  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  petro- 
leum, both  in  its  purchase  and  its  shipment  and 
transportation  by  pipe-line  steamships  and  by 
rail,  also  in  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  pe- 
troleum. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  its  monopoly  adduced 


by  the  Government  was  the  enormity  of  its  earn- 
ings which  were  summarized  thus  :  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
on  an  investment  of  869,024,480,  had  earned  up 
to  the  end  of  1906,  $838,783,783.  Adding  the 
estimated  profits  of  1907  and  1908,  we  have  sub- 
stantially, the  brief  states,  a  billion  dollars  earne<l 
by  this  company  in  twenty- seven  years,  with 
an  original  investment  of  about  $69,000,000. 

The  United  States  asked  for  a  perpetual  in- 
junction, and  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard 
Oil  combination.  Hearings  were  held  in  New- 
York,  Washington,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  St. 
Louis,  about  four  hundred  witnesses  being  ex- 
amined. It  was  not  until  the  5th  of  April,  1909, 
that  the  case  reached  the  stage  of  argument,  be- 
fore Judges  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  Willis  Van  De- 
vantcr,  William  C.  Hook  and  Elmer  B.  Adams, 
constituting  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  St. 
Louis.  The  decision  of  the  Court  was  arfnounced 
on  the  20th  of  the  following  November,  the  four 
judges  concurring  in  the  opinion,  written  by 
Judge  Sanborn,  which  held  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to  be  an  illegal  corporation  and  decreed 
its  dissolution.  The  character  of  the  decision 
appears  from  the  syllabus  of  Judge  Sanborn's 
opinion,  which  reads : 

' '  Congress  has  pow'^er  under  the  commercial 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  regulate  and  restrict 
the  use  in  commerce  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  foreign  nations,  of  contracts,  of  the 
method  of  holding  title  to  property  and  of  every 
other  instrumentality  employed  in  that  com- 
merce, so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  restraint  thereof  denounced 
by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat. 
29). 

'•  Test  of  the  legality  of  a  combination  under 
this  act  is  its  necessary  effect  upon  competition 
in  commerce  among  the  States  or  with  foreign 
nations.  If  its  necessary  effect  is  only  incident- 
ally or  indirectly  to  restrict  the  competition, 
while  its  chief  result  is  to  foster  the  trade  and 
increase  the  business  of  those  who  make  and  op- 
erate it,  it  does  not  violate  that  law.  But  if  its 
necessary  effect  is  to  stifle  or  directly  and  sub- 
stantially to  restrict  free  competition  in  com- 
merce among  the  States,  or  with  foreign  nations, 
it  is  illegal  within  the  meaning  of  that  statute. 

"The  power  to  restrict  competition  in  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  vested  in  a  person  or  an  association  of  per- 
sons by  a  combination,  is  indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  combination,  because  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  parties  that  such  a  power  should  be 
exercised,  and  the  presumption  is  that  it  will  be. 

"  The  combination  in  a  single  corporation  or 
person,  by  an  exchange  of  stock,  of  the  power 
of  many  stockholders  holding  the  same  propor- 
tions, respectively,  of  the  majority  of  the  stock 
of  each  of  the  several  corporations  engaged  in 
commerce  in  the  same  articles  among  the  States, 
or  with  foreign  nations,  to  restrict  competition 
therein,  renders  the  power  thus  vested  in  the 
former  greater,  more  easily  exercised,  more  dur- 
able, and  more  effective  than  that  previously 
held  by  the  stockholders,  and  it  is  illegal. 

"  In  1899  the  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  owned  a  majority  of 
the  stock  of  nineteen  other  corporations  in  the 
same  proportions  that  they  owned  the  stock  of  the 
Standard  Company,  and  those  twenty  corpora- 
tions controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  majority  of 
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their  stock  or  otherwise  many  other  corporations. 
Each  of  these  corporations  was  engaged  in  some 
part  of  the  business  of  producing,  buying,  refin- 
ing, transporting,  and  selling  petroleum  and  its 
products,  and  they  were  conducting  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  crude  oil  and 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the 
purchasing,  refining,  transporting,  and  selling 
petroleum  and  its  products  in  this  country. 
Many  of  them  were  engaged  in  commerce  in 
these  articles  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations,  and  were  naturally  competitive. 

'•  During  the  ten  years  prior  to  1879  the  seven 
individual  defendants  had  acquired  control  of 
many  corporations,  partnerships,  and  refiners 
that  had  been  competing  in  this  business,  had 
placed  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  those  corpo- 
rations and  the  interests  in  property  in  busi- 
ness thus  obtained  in  various  trustees  to  be  held 
and  operated  by  them  for  the  stockholders  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  nineteen 
companies  in  which  the  individual  defendants 
were  principal  stockliolders,  and  had  thereby 
suppressed  competition  among  these  corpora- 
tions and  partnerships. 

"  In  1879,  they  and  their  associates  caused  all 
the  trustees  to  convey  their  interests  in  the 
stock,  property  and  business  of  these  corpora- 
tions U)  five  trustees,  to  be  held,  operated  and 
di.stribut€d  by  them  for  the  stockholders  of  the 
Standard  Company  of  Ohio.  From  1879,  until 
1892,  they  prevented  these  corporations  and 
others  engaged  in  this  business,  of  which  they 
secured  control,  from  competing  in  this  com- 
merce by  causing  the  control  of  their  operations 
and  generally  of  a  majority  of  their  stocks,  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  thr-  stockholders  of  the 
Standard  Company  of  Ohio,  and,  from  1892, 
until  1899,  they  accomplished  the  same  result 
by  a  similar  stockholding  device,  and  by  the 
joint  equitable  ownership  of  the  majority  of 
the  stocks  of  the  corporatif)ns." 

App«»l  from  the  decree  has  been  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  it  was  preceded  by  the 
appeal  of  the  Tolmcco  Trust  from  a  similar  de- 
cree, involving  substantially  the  same  questions, 
according,'  to  wliat  wems  to  be  the  general  view 
of  the  Bar.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1910.  the 
Supreme  (Jourt  of  the  UniU^d  Stat<:s  granted  the 
motion  of  the  Government  for  the  a<lvanr«ment 
on  the  docket  of  the  Standard  Oil  case,  and  set 
the  hearing  for  March  14. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  The  chief  existing  combi- 
nations. Their  operation  through  stock 
©■wncrship.  —  "  I'dssing  the  mutter  of  railroiul 
comhifialions,  as  to  wliifrh  it  may  bf;  said  that 
through  HfYKjk  ownersliij)  the  control  of  all  Ameri 
can  lines  is  n')W  concentrat<-d  in  8«;ven  grcjiips 
of  parent  properties,  we  are  ehiefly  concerned 
with  the  pra/-tif:al  uw;  that  has  been  ma/le  of  the 
new  <OT\)<)T}iU:  power  by  the  largest  and  strong- 
ert  of  oiir  manuffw-tunng  and  industrial  cnter- 
priiict. 

"The  Unlt/;d  States  Steel  Corporation,  organ 
Izftd  under  the  lawH  of  New  Jrrrsey,  with  a  cap- 
ital nUH.k  (,t  $l,KK),fK)0,fKX»  owns  a  majority  of 
the  hU><M  of  eleven  subHi'liary  cornpatiies,  and 
cnnlTuU  indiidtrieK  ncnlU-rvd  ovkt  the  entire  conn 
try  under  different  styles  and  fnT]u>rtiU-  names. 
TiiU  f:or[)Orution  owns  <ir  inarxigen  2I'(  njanufac 
luring    and   tranH(K)rtat|f»n   plants  anri  forty-fnie 
min'ii  UhaU-i]    in    Hghfeen    difTerent  Sfat*-H ;  It 
ha«  more  than  1,(X)0  mflen  of  railrrrtul  tracks  t«j 
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ore,  coke  and  manufacturing  properties,  and  a 
lake  fleet  of  112  vessels.     This  stock  ownership 
gives  it  control  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  cap 
ital  that  is  not  represented  by  its  own  billion 
dollars  of  stock. 

' '  The  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  incor- 
porated in  New  Jersey,  has  no  asset  whatever 
except  the  stocks  of  other  corporations.  It  owns 
all  the  stock  of  four  operating  companies  and  u 
controlling  interest  in  seven  others,  and  has  taken 
them  over  by  an  issue  of  $155,000,000  of  its  own 
stock. 

"The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
controls  the  business  of  thirteen  corporations,  in 
which  it  either  owns  the  entire  stock  or  a  ma- 
jority interest.  Associated  with  it  are  the 
American  L'nseed  Company,  the  National  Lead 
Company  and  the  United  Lead  Company,  and 
they  together  control  twenty -eight  concerns  and 
ninety-three  afliliated  corporations. 

"  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  incorporated  in 
New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $110,000,000, 
controls,  directs  and  manages  more  than  seventy 
corporations  through  its  possession  of  a  majority 
of  their  stock.  Some  of  these  companies  own 
stock  in  still  other  corporations,  and  all  together 
the  combine  operates  more  than  400  separate  and 
distinct  properties,  thus  monopolizing  90  per 
cent,  of  tlie  export  oil  trade  and  84  per  cent,  of 
the  domestic  trade.  The  market  value  of  its 
capitalization  is  about  S6.")0,000,000,  and  all  this 
vast  property  was  brought  together  under  one 
head  without  the  payment  of  a  single  dollar  of 
cash,  the  whole  consolidation  being  effected 
through  the  issue  of  stock  in  the  holding  com- 
pany in  payment  of  stock  in  the  companies  that 
are  held. 

"The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  in- 
corporated in  Pennsylvania,  own  stock  in  thirty 
corporations  doing  the  character  of  business  for 
which  it  was  organized,  and  in  addition  to  this 
is  interested  in  numerous  street  railway  proper- 
ties, including  the  New  York  City  surface  rail- 
ways. With  it  is  allied  the  Public  Service  Cor- 
poration of  New  Jersey  and  the  Uhode  Island 
Securities  Company,  which  last  named  owns  all 
the  stock  of  the  Hhodc  Islan<l  Company.  whic;h 
again  has  lea.s<'d  for  999  yc;irs  several  of  the 
most  important  railroad  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  that  State.  The  poWer  of  this  corpora- 
tion, through  this  syst<'m  of  stock  ownership, 
is  scarcely  caleuhihlc!,  and  the  value  of  proper- 
ties controlleij  would  (Mpial  hundrcils  of  mil- 
lions, although  its  own  capital  stock  is  but 
$;{6,0f)().(M)0. 

"The  American  Tobacco  Company,  organized 
imder  the  laws  n(  New  Jersev.  with  a  capital 
stock  f)f  $|().()00.(K)0,  practically  controls  the 
whole  market  through  itsownerHhi])  of  the  stock 
of  innumeralih'  other  corponitions. 

"The  International  Harvester  Company,  in- 
corjxiruted  in  New  .Jersey,  wilh  a  capital  stock 
of  !!!120.0<K).00(».  while  probal)ly  not  a  holding 
comj)any.  tnaintains  most,  if  not  all.  the  corpo- 
ratiouH  which  it  has  bought  out,  and  th(;y  are 
operated  as  if  they  were  distinct  and  com[)eting 
concerns. 

"The  American  Sugar  Kefltiing  Company,  in- 
cf)rj)orate(|  in  New  .Jersey,  with  a conunon  stock 
of  $40,(MK(,0()<),  controls  fifty  three  other  corpora- 
tions. 

"  The   American     'IV-h-graph   and  Telephone 
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Company,  incorporated  in  New  York,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $250,000,000  controls,  through  stock 
ownership,  thirty-five  subsidiary  corporations. 

"The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
owns  stock  in  twenty-four  other  corporations  ; 
the  Distillers'  Security  Company  owns  90  per 
cent,  of  the  stocks  of  the  Distilling  Company  of 
America,  and  has  acquired  ninety-three  plants, 
representing  60  per  cent,  of  the  industry  ;  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  owns  the 
stock  of  twelve  elevated  and  street  railway  com- 
panies ;  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company 
owns  the  stock  of  seven  others  ;  the  Metropolitan 
Securities  Company  of  New  York  owns  the  stock 
of  many  traction  companies,  and  the  control- 
ling interest  in  others  ;  the  Inter-State  Railways 
of  New  Jersey  own  all  the  stock  of  the  United 
Power  and  Transportation  Company,  which  lat- 
ter company  controls  the  capital  and  franchises 
of  about  forty  other  projected  companies  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ;  while  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  of  New  Jersey  owns 
a  majority  of  the  shares  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant steamship  companies  whose  vessels  cross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

' '  These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  promo- 
tion of  combinations  through  stock  ownership." 
—  Wade  H.  Ellis,  Attorney-General  of  Ohio, 
Paper  read  at  National  Conference  on  Trusts  and 
Combinations,  Chicago,  Oct.  22,  1907. 

A,  D.  1907.  —  National  Conference  on  the 
Trust  Question,  invited  by  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  —  A  remarkably  represent- 
ative and  impressive  assembly  at  Chicago,  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
voicing  all  interests,  was  brought  about  by  the 
invitation  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  in 
October,  1907,  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
questions  which  troubled  the  country  and  con- 
fused its  attitude  toward  Trusts  and  Combina- 
tions, as  subjects  of  regulation  by  law.  There 
had  been  a  similar  conference  at  Chicago  in  1899, 
at  the  call  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  that  city ; 
but  no  common  ground  of  agreement  could  then 
be  found.  The  subject,  as  was  afterwards  said, 
"  was  too  new,  too  vaguely  understood  for  men 
to  be  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  it."  But  eight 
years  later,  in  1907,  "it  appeared  to  the  leaders 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation  not  improbable 
that  a  new  conference  might  lead  to  some  defi- 
nite pronouncement  of  opinion.  .  .  .  Leaders  of 
opinion  in  all  walks  of  life  gave  the  project 
their  hearty  endorsement.  .  .  .  The  matter  was 
taken  up  with  great  interest  by  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  and  by  the  presidents  of 
commercial  bodies,  who  named  delegates  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation.  A  significant  evidence  of  this  greater 
interest  is  found  in  the  larger  number  of  dele- 
gations appointed  in  1907  than  in  1899.  The 
records  show  the  following: 

Delegations.                                               1899.  1907. 

Appointed  by  Governors 33  39 

Appointed  by  national  and  State  organ- 
izations     22  33 

Appointed  by  labor  organizations  .     .       7  14 

Appointed  by  local  commercial  bodies    33  58 

Total 95    144 

"Furthermore,  the  attendance  of  492  dele- 
gates in  1907  might  be  contrasted  with  that  of 
238  delegates  at  the  earlier  conference. 


"The  conference  of  1907,  though  larger  in 
numbers,  was  nuicli  more  of  a  unit  in  sentiment. 
It  developed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  discussion 
that  there  was  no  important  element  antagoniz- 
ing the  trust  and  combination  as  such.  There 
were  few  speakers  who  failed  to  dwell  upon  the 
advantages  which,had  accrued  to  the  nation  from 
some  combinations,  and  from  the  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation which,  after  all.  cannot  be  separated 
from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  lack 
of  emphasis  in  dwelling  upon  the  evils  which  had 
been  disclo.sed  among  trusts  and  combinations. 

"The  resolutions  of  the  conference,  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  reveal  these  tendencies. 
They  are  a  call  for  further  examiualion  and 
more  light,  but  a  call  for  such  examination 
along  certain  pretty  well-defined  lines.  They 
should  receive  the  attention  of  Congress  as  an 
expression  of  the  popular  will  on  this  pressing 
question." 

The  Conference  held  nine  sessions,  extending 
over  four  days,  focusing  the  thought  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  country,  and  the  counsels  of 
the  largest  practical  experience,  on  all  points  in 
the  many-sided  problem  before  it.  On  all  that 
appear  most  important  among  those  points  it 
came  to  a  full  and  clear  agreement  in  its  con- 
clusions, as  embodied  in  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote, 
a  committee  being  appointed  to  present  them 
to  Congress  and  to  the  President : 

"  After  twenty  years  of  Federal  legislation  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts,  directed  against  the 
evils  of  trusts  and  combinations,  and  against 
railroad  rebates,  beginning  with  the  interstate 
commerce  act  of  1887  and  the  anti-trust  act 
of  1890,  a  general  and  just  conviction  exists 
that  the  experience  gained  in  enforcing  these 
federal  acts  and  others  succeeding  them  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  legislation  which  shall 
render  more  secure  the  benefits  already  gained 
and  better  meet  the  changed  conditions  which 
have  arisen  during  a  long  period  of  active  pro- 
gress, both  in  the  enforcement  of  statute  law  and 
in  the  removal  of  grave  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railroads  and  corporations.  These 
changes  now  demanded  are : 

"First  —  Immediate  legislation  is  required, 
following  the  recommendation  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, permitting  agreements  between  railroad 
corporations  on  reasonable  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates,  subject  in  all  respectsto  the  approval, 
supervision,  and  action  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

"Second  —  The  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
act  and  the  proceedings  under  it  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Harrison,  Cleveland, 
McKinley,  and  Roosevelt  have  accomplished 
great  national  results  in  awakening  the  moral 
sense  of  the  American  people  and  in  asserting 
the  supremacy  and  majesty  of  the  law,  thus 
effectually  refuting  the  impression  that  great 
wealth  and  large  corporations  were  too  power- 
ful for  the  impartial  execution  of  law.  This 
great  advance  has  rendered  more  secure  all 
property  rights,  resting,  as  they  must,  under  a 
popular  government,  on  universal  respect  for 
and  obedience  to  law.  But  now  that  this  work 
is  accomplished,  it  has  revealed  the  necessity 
for  legislation  which  shall  maintain  all  that  the 
Sherman  act  was  intended  to  secure  and  safe- 
guard interests  it  was  never  expected  to  affect. 
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"  As  the  next  step  in  executing  the  determi- 
nation of  the  American  people  to  secure  in  all 
industrial  and  commercial  relations  justice  and 
•equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  with  full  sym- 
pathy and  loyal  support  for  every  effort  to  en- 
force the  laws  in  the  past,  we  urge  upon  Con- 
gress without  delay  to  pass  legislation  providing 
for  a  non-partisan  commission,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  capital,  of  labor,  and  of  the  general 
public  shall  be  represented.  This  commission, 
like  a  similar  commission,  which  proved  niost 
successful  in  Germany  in  1870,  shall  consider  the 
entire  subject  of  business  and  industrial  combina- 
tions and  report  such  proposals,  as  to  the  forma- 
tion, capitalization,  management  and  regulation 
■of  corporations  (so  far  as  the  same  may  be  sub- 
ject to  federal  jurisdiction)  as  shall  preserve 
individual  initiative  competition,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  a  free  contract  in  all  business  and 
industrial  relations.  Anj-  proposed  legislation 
should  also  include  modification  of  the  prohi- 
bition now  existing  upon  combinations  on  the 
following  subjects: 

"1.  National  and  local  organizations  of  labor 
-and  their  trade  agreements  with  employers  re- 
lating to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  conditions 
■of  employment. 

"2.  Associations  made  up  of  farmers,  intended 
to  secure  a  stable  and  equitable  market  for  the 
prtxlucts  of  the  soil  free  from  fluctuations  due 
to  speculation. 

"3.  Business  and  industrial  agreements  of 
combinations  whose  objects  are  in  tlie  public 
interest  as  dislinguislied  from  objects  deter- 
mined to  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

"4.  Such  commission  should  make  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  advisability  of  inaugurating  a 
•ystem  of  federal  licen.se  (jr  incorporation  as  a 
-c^^ndition  for  the  entrance  of  certain  classes  of 
corporations  upon  interstate  commerce  and  also 
into  the  relation  to  the  public  interest  of  the 
purchase  by  one  corporation  of  the  franchises 
•or  corporate  stock  of  another. 

"  On  no  one  of  these  subjef:t3  must  what  has 
Ixicn  gained  be  sacrificed  until  sometiiing  better 
appears  for  enactment.  On  each,  this  conference 
recognizes  dilTereii<<-s  Ixftween  go<j<l  men.  On 
all,  it  asks  a  natioual  non  |)arti8an  commission 
to  be  appoiut'd  next  winU-r  to  consider  the 
/jiiestion  and  report  at  ih«  secfind  s«;sJiion  of  flie 
approaching  Congress  for  such  artion  as  the 
national  legislature,  in  the  light  of  this  full  in- 
vesli gallon,  may  enact. 

"Third  —  The  examination,  inspection  and 
Aupervl.HJon  of  great  prrxlucing  and  manufac- 
turing corporations,  already  begun  by  the  f)e 
parttnent  of  Cornmerc<;  and  LalKjr  and  accepted 
iiy  thev;  corporations,  should  be  enlarged  by 
le((iHlation  rerjiijring,  through  the  a[)propriate 
bureaus  of  the  I>i'pHrtmrril  of  Cornmerre  and 
I.>abor,  complete  pultlicity  in  the  capitalization, 
a^;countii,  operatioriB,  tninsportation  rliurges 
paid,  and  wlliiii^  jtriceg  of  all  sueh  [jrodin  ing 
and  rnanufa'iiiruig  rorponitions  whose  opera- 
tion)! are  large  enoutrli  t*)  have  a  rnotio|»oliitlc 
lnfliienf:e.  TliiH  hJiouWI  be  determined  mid  di-. 
tided  by  norne  rule  and  elaHHilieation  to  be  de- 
vIm'!  by  the  rtominiwion  already  propowd. 

"Fourth  The  eonllielH  between  .State  and 
Federal  nuthoritieH  raised  iti  many  Stat*-*  over 
railr'iH'l  rat<;H  bejnif  now  under  luljudiration  and 
under  way  t.<i  a  final  anri  idlirnate  dfrinion  by  the 
Fwleral  Hupremc  Court,  thU  conference  deeniN 
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the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  these  issues  un- 
fitting, and  confidently  leaves  this  great  issue  to 
a  tribunal  which  for  118  years  has  successfully 
preserved  the  balance  between  an  indissoluble 
union  and  indestructible  State,  defining  the  su- 
preme and  national  powers  of  the  one  and  pro- 
tecting the  sovereign  and  individual  powers  of 
the  other."  —  Proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Trusts  and  Combinations,  Chicago, 
October  22-25,  1907  {New  York :  National  Civic 
Federation,  1908). 

A.  D.  1907-1909. —Thievery  of  the  Sugar 
Trust.  —  In  the  fall  of  1907  disclosures  were 
made  to  the  Goverimient  which  led  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  whereby  imports  of  raw 
sugar  for  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, known  commonly  as  the  Sugar  Trust, 
were  weighed  for  the  payment  of  Customs  du- 
ties, at  the  Company's  docks  in  Williamsburgh 
and  Jersey  City.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
was  to  prove  that  this  enormously  wealthy  cor- 
poration, not  sati.sfied  with  extortions  of  profit 
from  the  public  by  its  monopoly  of  the  vast 
sugar  trade  of  the  country,  had  stooped  to  prac- 
tices of  systematic  theft  from  the  Government, 
by  devices  that  would  almost  shame  the  profes- 
sional players  of  a  thimble-rigging  game.  Sev- 
eral ingenious  inventions  of  trickery  with  the 
weighing  scales  had  been  employed  at  the  sugar 
docks  prior  to  1904,  but  the  crowning  one  appears 
to  have  been  brought  to  use  in  that  year.  "This," 
said  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  April  29, 
1909,  in  a  full  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  larcenies,  "  consisted  of  a  tlun  steel  corset 
spring,  which  was  inserted  through  a  hole  drilled 
in  the  uprights  or  stanchions  supporting  the 
scales.  If  inserted  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
load  on  the  platform,  its  pressure  against  the 
walking  beam  of  the  scale  resulted  in  creating  a 
false  balance,  and  in  making  the  load  ai)pear 
considerably  lighter  than  it  really  was.  This 
little  device  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed  that  it  was 
fitted  to  all  the  s('vent<'en  goveriunent  scales  at 
the  Ilavemeycr  &  Elder  refinery.  Holes  were 
drilled  in  the  stanchions  f)f  each  of  the  scales  — 
hence  the  "  case  of  the  seventeen  holes  *  to  which 
Mr.  Htim.son  called  attention.  So  successful  was 
the  operation  of  this  mechanism  that  it,  was  used 
constantly  down  to  the  very  day,  NovcMuber  20. 
1907.  when  a  United  States  'freasury  agent  found 
it  in  use. 

"The  method  of  use  was  simple.  The  scales 
were  placed  with  tiie  .stanchions  in  a  dark  corner, 
next  to  thr-  wall,  and  close  beside  this  stanchion 
Hat  the  eonipany's  checker,  whose  ostensible  duty 
it  was  to  record  in  a  litlh-  book  the  weight  of 
each  load  as  it  was  read  olT  to  him  by  the  govern- 
ment w«'iglier  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale.  The  checker's  really  im|)ortant  duty 
S<;em8  to  have  been,  however,  to  manipulate  the 
steel  spring  through  the  hole  in  the  stanchion, 
HO  that  on  each  truck  load,  the  com|iaiiy  which 
eiii|>loyed  him  was  savr'd  the  payment,  of  duty 
r>n  some  foiirtei'ii  poiuids  of  sugar. 

"  Kvidence  was  adduced  at  the  Hul)se(|uent 
trial  to  show  that  the  company  considered  this 
HI)crial  wrvlce  on  the  part  of  its  checkers  worthy 
of  arldltional  compensation,  l''or  all  hough  there 
were  wrventeen  sraleH,  all  of  which  coidd  lie 
us<-d  for  lliis  puri)OHe,  iinicticnily  all  the  weinh 
iiiK  wuH  done  on  six,  and  the  six  reliable  (heck 
er»  who.  year  in  and  year  out,  operated  the  little 
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steel  springs,  all  received  extra  pay   in  their 
weekly  pay  envelopes  for  tliis  service." 

Consefiuent  on  the  discovery  of  these  facts, 
"several  indictments  were  found  against  the 
Sugar  Trust's  employees,  and  with  that  discovery 
as  a  basis  the  government  began  to  work  up  its 
case.  .  .  .  When  the  government  came  to  work 
up  its  case  and  to  fix  approximately  thi-  amount 
out  of  which  it  had  been  defrauded,  it  was 
found  possible  to  present  a  piece  of  evidence 
•which  so  thoroughly  clinched  the  case  tiiat  de 
fence,  when  it  came  to  be  made,  was  so  weak 
as  to  be  negligible.  This  evidence  consisted  of 
a  tabulation  comparing  the  weights  of  sugar  on 
which  duty  was  paid  and  the  weights  for  wliich 
the  company  paid  the  planters  between  the  time 
the  first  cargo  of  sugar  of  December,  1901, 
arrived  at  the  refinery  and  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud  in  November,  1907. 

'■  It  took  a  score  or  more  of  accountants  work- 
ing steadily  for  six  months  to  complete  the  tab- 
ulation, but  when  it  was  finished  the  astonishing 
corroborative  story  it  told  made  it  well  worth 
all  the  time  and  trouble  expended.  Never  was 
there  a  better  example  of  the  deadly  parallel. 
For  every  entry  the  weights  on  which  duties 
were  levied  was  set  alongside  of  the  weights  for 
which  the  company  paid  the  planters." 

The  first  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  thievish  Trust  was  a  pecu- 
niary settlement  with  it,  concerning  which  the 
following  otficial  statement  was  given  out  at 
Washinsiton,  by  Attornev-General  Wickersham, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1909: 

"The  Attorney-General,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  just  ap- 
proved a  settlement  between  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  all  the  claims  which  the  latter  has 
against  it  arising  out  of  the  fraudulent  weighing 
on  the  docks  of  its  refineries  at  Brooklj'n  and 
Jersey  City.  In  making  this  settlement  the 
sugar  company  pays  in  full  the  recent  judgment 
for  the  penalty  in  the  amount  of  §134.411.03, 
which  was  awarded  against  it  by  the  jury  in  tlie 
case  tried  in  the  federal  court  last  INIarch,  with 
interest,  and  agrees  to  take  no  appeal  from  the 
judgment. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  it  pays  into  the  United 
States  treasury  82,000.000  more,  representing  the 
duties  which  have  been  unpaid  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  owing  to  the  fraudulent  practices  , 
§1,239,688.97  of  this  amount  has  already  been 
paid  in  under  protest  to  Collector  Loeb  on  his 
reliquidation,  as  a  result  of  the  trial  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  duties  upon  the  cargoes  entered  at 
the  Havemeyer  &  Elder  refineries  between  the 
j-ears  1901  and  1907,  when  the  frauds  were  dis- 
covered. 

"  The  sugar  company  abandons  its  protests  on 
these  payments  and  gives  up  its  right  to  appeal 
from  j\Ir.  Loeb's  reliquidation  and  in  addition  to 
this  pays  into  the  United  States  treasury  the 
above  judgment  and  over  §760.000  more  to  cover 
the  duties  unpaid  at  the  Havemeyer  &  Elder 
docks  prior  to  1901  and  at  the  Jersey  City  re- 
finery between  1896  and  1906. 

"This  settlement  with  the  sugar  company  in 
nowise  affects  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
individuals  who  are  responsible  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  these  frauds,  and  such  prosecutions  will 
be  pressed  to  a  finisli  by  the  government." 

[Soon  after  this  settlement  with  the  Govern- 


ment by  the  Sugar  Trust  for  shortage  in  pay- 
ment of  duties,  the  firm  of  Arbuckle  Brothers- 
made  a  similar  settlement,  paying  $695,573.19.] 

A  few  days  after  the  al)ove  announcement  of 
a  pecuniary  settlement  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  the  New  York  District  presented 
indictments  against  Oliver  Spitzer,  who  was- 
superintendent  on  the  company's  docks,  Thomaa 
Kehoe,  f^ugene  M.  Voelker,  Edward  A.  Boyle, 
J.  R.  Coyle,  J.  M.  Halligan,  Jr.,  and  Patrick  J. 
Ilenncssy. 

In  November,  further  indictments  ivere  found 
against  these  employees  of  the  company,  and 
James  F.  Bendernagel,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Williamsburgh  refinery  for  many  years 
past,  was  arrested  on  an  indictment  found  by  the 
same  grand  jury.  The  trial  of  the  accused,  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  was  opened  oa 
the  30th  of  November. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1910,  Charles  R. 
Heike,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  was  arraigned  before 
Judge  Hough  in  the  criminal  branch  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  charged  with  mak- 
ing false  entries  and  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
government. 

A.  D.  1907-1909. — Suit  of  the  Government 
against  the  Tobacco  Trust.  —  Decree  of  Cir- 
cuit Court  restraining  the  combined  compa- 
nies from  interstate  and  foreign  trade.  —  On 
the  10th  of  July,  1907,  the  Government  began  suit 
at  New  York  against  the  so-called  Tobacco  Trust. 
The  defendants  in  the  case  included  65  corpora- 
tions and  27  individuals,  the  principals,  however, 
being  six  companies,  namely,  the  American  To- 
bacco Company,  the  British-American  Tobacco 
Company,  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  the 
American  Snuff  Company,  the  American  Cigar 
Company,  and  the  United  American  Cigarette 
Company.  Of  these  the  parent  organization, 
dominating  all  the  others,  is  the  American  To- 
bacco Companj',  which  began  the  finally  gigantic 
combination  in  a  small  way  in  1890.  The  ob- 
ject sought  in  the  Government's  suit  was  an  in- 
junction to  resti-ain  the  combination  as  such  from 
engaging  in  interstate  and  foreign  trade,  or  for 
the  appointment  of  receivers  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  concerned. 

The  case  was  argued  before  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  in  May,  1908, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  announced  on 
the  7th  of  November  following,  Judges  Lacombe, 
Noyes,  and  Coxe  agreeing  and  Judge  Ward  dis- 
senting. The  Court  found  that  an  injunctioa 
should  issue  against  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
principal  defendants,  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  their  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  It  acquitted  the  Trust,  however,  of  the 
charge  of  dishonest  and  oppressive  practices, 
and  it  denied  the  application  for  receiverships. 
The  final  decree  of  the  Court  was  filed  on  the- 
loth  of  December,  1908. 

Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  were  taken,  both  by  the  Government  and 
by  the  defendants,  and  the  case  was  pending  in 
that  Court  at  the  close  of  the  year  1909.     Mean 
time  the  decree  has  been  in  suspense. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  Suit  to  dissolve  the  al- 
leged Anthracite  Coal  Combination.  —  The 
following  statements  were  made  in  an  Associated 
Press  despatch  from  Philadelphia,  March  8,  1909 : 
' '  Testimony  of  the  Government  in  its  suit  against 
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the  anthracite  coal-carrying  railroads  and  sev- 
eral coal  companies,  to  dissolve  a  so-called  Trust 
agreement,  alleged  to  be  existing  among  them, 
has  been  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  Suit  was  begun  here  on  June  12,  1907,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  months  all  the  defendants 
made  answer,  denying  the  allegations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Subsequently,  the  court  appointed  an 
examiner  to  take  testimony,  and  a  great  part  of 
last  year  was  taken  up  in  hearing  witnesses,  ses- 
sions being  held  mainly  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

"  The  Government  closed  its  case  in  New  York 
several  weeks  ago,  having  taken  more  than  its 
allotted  time,  and  the  next  muve  will  be  for  the 
Government  to  file  a  motion  apportioning  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  for  the  defendant  com- 
panies to  present  their  witnesses  for  examina- 
tion. Much  of  the  testimony  thus  far  has  been 
documentary,  and  it  is  believed  this  will  be  the 
case  with  the  defendants.  After  all  the  testi- 
mony is  filed  with  the  court  for  review,  argu- 
ments will  be  had  on  the  case. 

"  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  indicate  when 
the  case  will  be  ended,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  a  year  or  more  will  have  elapsed  before  it 
is  legaih' decided  whether  a  hard  coal  monopoly, 
as  alleged,  exi.sts  in  Pennsylvania." 

See,  also,  proceedings  under  the  "  Commodi- 
ties Clause"  of  the  Hepburn  Act,  and  decision  of 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  this  vol.,  under  R.\il- 
WATs  :  U.viTF.D  States  :  A.  D.  1906-l!)0;i 

A.  D.  1908. —  Declarations  in  Party  Plat- 
forms on  Trusts.  .See  fin  this  voi.j  U.mted 
States:  A.  1).   1008  L\PKn>-Nov.). 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Amending  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  —  Action  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation. — The  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  great  National  Confi-rence  of  W>7  on  the 
Trust  Question,  as  recited  above,  were  duly  pre- 
sented to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  and  to  the 
President,  with  results  which  were  stated  at  tiie 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Fe<l<,T;ition 
in  December,  \'.H)H,  by  its  President,  the  Hon. 
Seth  Low,  as  follows  :  "  When  these  resolutions 
were  presented  U)  the  two  Houses,  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  was  asked  to  submit  a  definite 
Bill  in  legislative  form  to  carry  out  its  proposals. 
The  Conference  itwrlf  ha*!  given  no  such  author- 
ity to  any  Committee  ;  but,  in  view  of  tiie  situa- 
tion iVi  it  hiul  developed,  tin-  Kxe*:utive('ommit- 
U:K  of  the  Kerleratifjn  tfKjk  tiie  matter  up.  The 
result  of  Its  action  was  tlie  prei)ar!ilion  of  a  Bill, 
which  was  siibmitt/jrl  in  durr  time  to  Con^'ress. 
and  which  lx:came  the  subject  of  numerous  iiear- 
Ings  Ix'ffjTC  the.Iudiciary  f  ■ommittees  both  of  the 
lloiKi-  and  of  the  Senate-,  but  <;si»e(i)il|y  of  tlie 
HouH/-  The  Bill  of  hut  spring  was  b:is(.-d  upon 
the  be.ief  tliut  at  that  time,  and  before  the  up- 
ftr'ia'tiiriK  PreHidential  eleetion,  it  woidd  l)e  im- 
lt>  chiinice  the  substantive-  law  us  emb'xl- 
le  Sherman  AntI  Trust  Act.  This  bejnif 
tfiken  for  ((ranted,  It  l)e<;ame  Impossible  to  do 
more  than  propoHt:  a  rrietlio<l  by  which,  without 
chant^lni;  the  law,  certain  restraints  of  trade,  if 
'     '  '  !     1  nee  by  s/>me  government 

ired  freeflorn  frotn  pros*- 
•    ninniii'A  before  the  ( 'ontTemdonal 
miide  it  eviditit  that  no  relief  from 
the  emtrttrrnssmentscaus<"d  by  the  Sherman  Anli- 
Tnist  Imw  can  \n:  hxike*!  for  along  this  line  f»f 
jirf<re/lur»;.     Perhaps  It  ou(?ht  alw*  to  he  sahl  that 


none  ought  to  be  looked  for,  because  the  situation 
really  calls  for  a  change  in  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  Let  no  one  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  what  such 
changes  in  the  law  ought  to  be.  Your  Commit- 
tee last  spring  began  its  work  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  able  to  submit  a  law  which  would 
command  very  large  support,  not  only  from  em- 
ployers but  also  from  organized  labor.  After 
working  upon  the  subject  for  many  weeks,  the 
Bill  which  it  actually  presented  commanded  no 
large  measure  of  support  from  either.  The  mer- 
cantile classes  favor  amendments  to  the  law 
which,  instead  of  forbidding  all  restraints  of 
trade,  will  forbid  only  unreasonable  restraints 
of  trade ;  and  which  Avill  provide  amnesty  for 
the  past,  (1)  on  the  theoretical  ground  that  what 
has  been  done  has  often  been  done  without  any 
realization  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  ;  and 
(2)  on  the  practical  ground  that  to  attempt  to  rip 
up  what  has  already  been  done  will  destroy  the 
industry  of  the  country'.  The  representatives 
of  organized  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  ask  to  be 
omitted  altogether  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  It  is  evident  to  your  Committee 
that  the  changes  desired  by  the  mercantile  classes 
are  going  to  meet  with  very  serious  objection, 
unless  they  are  combined  with  some  positive  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  some  effective  method 
of  assuring  to  the  country,  in  the  future,  the 
power  to  protect  itself  in  advance  from  new  com- 
binations in  the  industrial  sphere,  such  as  have 
been  made  in  the  past,  and  which  originally  cre- 
ated the  sentiment  which  placed  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  upon  the  statute  books. 

•'  In  other  words,  precisely  as  a  city  may  desire 
to  limit  the  height  of  buildings,  for  the  future, 
without  taking  down  those  that  are  already 
erected,  so  many  persons  believe  that  the  right 
to  make  commercial  combinations,  in  the  future, 
should  be  under  some  sort  of  governmental  con- 
trol, even  though  those  already  formed  be  left 
unmolested;  and  such  ju-rsons,  also,  believe  that 
tiiere  is  the  same  inherent  right  in  the  body 
I)olitic  to  do  the  one  as  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  of  organized  labor  to  be  ex- 
empted altOL'ether  from  the  operations  of  this 
Act  has  been  objected  to  in  the  past,  and  is  likely 
to  be  objectetl  to  in  the  future,  as  class  legisla- 
tion of  a  kind  that  has  no  place  on  American  soil, 
because  organized  lalior  is  believed  to  he.  callable 
of  e.vercising  restraint  of  trade  no  less  than  com.- 
mercial  cor  pom  t  ions. 

"These  being  the  terms  of  the  problem,  it  is 
ap|)arent,  on  the  face  of  things,  that  the  effort 
U>  amend  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  J.,aw  in  any 
effective  way  is  beset  by  difflculties  at  every 
turn.  .  .  .  The  whole  subject  is  made  infinitely 
ditllcult  by  the  Constitutional  limitations  upon 
th<r  power  of  Con(;ress,  which  have  led  the 
I'nited  States Supreinr-  Court  todecifle,  in  effect, 
that  Congress  cim  regidate  inter-Slate  commerce, 
but  cannot  regulat<r  the  corporation  tiial  does  it; 
because  the  corporation  that  does  interstate 
commerce  Is  a  creature  of  llu-  State  and  not  of 
the  I'niterl  SlatcH.  Tlie  sejiarat*!  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  rcgidalf  the  corporations  that 
<lo  inter  State  commerce,  because  they  create 
them;  but  the  States  cannot  regulate  I  Ik;  inter- 
state commerce  that  is  done,  because  under  the 
I'rdterj  States  Constitution,  interstate  com- 
merce Is  under  National  control.  It  cannot  be 
too  clearly  apjirehended  that  the  effect  of  this 
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situation  is,  that  neither  sovereignty  —  neither 
the  National  sovereignty  nor  the  State  sover- 
eignty —  can  regulate  botli  the  agent  that  does 
inter  State  commerce  and  the  inter-State  com- 
merce that  is  done." 

In  the  National  Civic  Federation  Iteview  of 
March,  1909,  it  was  announced  that  "the  Exec- 
utive Council  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
has  appointed  a  committee  t(j  draft  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act.  By 
request  of  the  lawyers  upon  the  committee  Seth 
Low  will  serve  as  chairman.  The  other  members 
are  Frederick  P.  Fish,  of  Boston  ;  Frederick  N. 
Judson,  of  St.  Louis  ;  Reuben  D.  Silliman,  of 
New  York,  and  Henry  AV.  Taft,  of  New  York. 

"No  attempt  will  be  made  to  submit  anything 
to  the  present  session  of  Congress.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  draft  a  tentative  bill  as  .soon  as  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  problems  will  permit.  This  will 
then  be  submitted  for  examination  and  sugges- 
tion to  various  representative  bodies  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  with  the  aid  of  thecomments 
thus  received  the  final  draft  of  the  bill  to  be 
submitted  will  be  prepared." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  on  the  Tobacco  Combina- 
tion, or  so-called  Trust.  —  Parts  of  an  elabo- 
rate report  on  the  organization  of  the  Tobacco 
Combination  were  published  in  February,  1909, 
by  the  Comissioner  of  Corporations,  Herbert 
Knox  Smith.  It  showed  the  combination  to  be 
composed  of  "  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  its  three  great  subsidiary  combinations,  the 
American  Snuff  Company,  the  American  Cigar 
Company,  and  the  British-American  Company, 
besides  eighty  two  other  subsidiary  concerns 
doing  business  in  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Cuba.  The  combination  represents  a  total 
net  capitalization  of  over  $316,000,000.  A  very 
small  group  of  ten  stockholders  controls  60  per 
cent,  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  through  which 
company  the  entire  combination  is  controlled." 

A  li.st  of  the  subsidiary  companies  controlled, 
"including  over  twenty  hitherto  secretly  con- 
trolled, so-called  '  bogus  independent  con- 
cerns," "  is  given  in  the  report.  It  is  shown  also 
that  the  combination  is  practically  the  onh'  im- 
portant exporter  of  tobacco  manufactures  from 
this  country.  In  1891  the  combination  con- 
trolled 89  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  cigarette 
manufactures,  and  this  proportion  practically  is 
maintained.  In  cigars  its  output  increased  from 
4  per  cent,  of  the  business  in  1897  to  14  7  10  per 
cent,  in  1906;  while  in  manufactured  tobacco 
(chewing,  smoking,  fine-cut,  and  snufi")  "the 
combination's  output  increased  from  7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  in  1891  to  77  per  cent,  in  1906.  Fi- 
nally, in  1906,  the  combination  controlled  of 
these  separate  products,  respectively,  plug,  83 
per  cent.  ;  smoking,  71  per  cent. ;  fine-cut,  81 
per  cent.,  and  snuil,  96  per  cent."  In  the  year 
1906  the  combination  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  its  various  products  nearly  300,000,000  pounds 
of  leaf  tobacco.     The  report  adds: 

"An  idea  of  the  absorption  of  competing 
plants  and  of  the  changes  through  combination 
within  the  last  decade  may  be  had  from  the  fact 
that  in  1897  the  combination  had  ten  plants, 
each  producing  over  50,000  pounds  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  or  snuff  per  year,  while  there 
■were  243  independent  plants  of  the  same  class. 
In  1906,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combination  had 
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45  plants  of  this  class,  and  independent  manu- 
facturers 140.  Especially  conspicuous  lias  been 
the  absorption  of  the  large  plants.  In  1897  the 
combination  liad  eight  plants,  each  producing 
over  1,000,000  pounds  of  these  products  per 
year,  while  its  competitors  had  forty-six  such 
plants.  In  1906  the  combination  had  thirty-four 
plants  of  this  size,  and  independent  concerns 
only  seventeen." 

A.  D.  1909. —  Merger  of  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporations.  —  Announcement  of 
one  of  the  most  important  financial  mergers  of 
recent  years  was  made  Nov.  16,  1909,  when  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
disclosed  its  acquirement  of  control  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company.  "The  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  has  obtained 
the  control  of  a  substantial  minority  interest  in 
the  shares  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany," was  the  wording  of  the  official  statement, 
but  it  became  known  that  sufficient  voting  rights 
of  other  stock  had  been  obtained  to  give  the  tele- 
phone interests  control  of  the  telegraph  company. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  on  May  1, 
1909,  the  total  capital  and  outstanding  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  allied  systems  was 
$592,475,400  This  amount  included  capital  stock 
aggregating  $361,636,800,  subdivided  as  follows  : 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companj', 
$208,393,500;  associated  operating  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  about  thirty-five 
in  number,  §142,674,400;  associated  holding  and 
manufacturing  companies,  §10,668,900.  The 
Western  Union  has  a  capitalization  of  §125,000,- 
000  in  stock  and  §40,000,000  in  bonds. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Threatened  combination  to 
control  the  Water  Power  of  the  country. — 
Speaking  at  the  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
convened  at  Spokane,  Washington,  in  August, 
1909,  the  National  Forester,  Gifford  Pinchot,  de- 
clared that,  notwithstanding  the  contradictions 
issued  by  the  parties  in  interest,  a  gigantic  com- 
bination was  forming  to  seize  the  sources  of  the 
country's  water  power,  and  be  in  a  position  later 
to  dominate  all  industry. 

"There  could  be  no  better  Illustration,"  he 
said,  "of  the  eager,  rapid,  unwearied  absorption 
by  capital  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  all  the 
people  than  the  Water  Power  Trust,  not  yet 
formed,  but  in  rapid  progress  of  formation.  This 
statement  is  true,  but  not  unchallenged.  We 
are  met  at  every  turn  by  the  indignant  denial  of 
the  water  power  interests.  They  tell  us  that  there 
is  no  community  of  interest  among  them,  and  yet 
they  appear  year  after  year  at  these  Congresses 
by  their  paid  attorneys,  asking  for  your  influence 
to  help  them  remove  the  few  remaining  obstacles 
to  their  perpetual  and  complete  absorption  of 
the  remaining  water  powers.  They  tell  us  it  has 
no  significance  that  the  General  Electric  interests 
are  acquiring  great  groups  of  water  powers  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  domi- 
nating the  power  market  in  the  region  of  each 
group.  And  whoever  dominates  power,  domi- 
nates all  industry.  .  .  .  The  time  for  us  to  agi- 
tate this  question  is  now,  before  the  separate 
circles  of  centralized  control  spread  into  the  uni- 
form, unbroken,  nation-wide  covering  of  a  single 
gigantic  Trust.  There  will  be  little  chance  for 
mere  agitation  after  that.  No  man  at  all  famil- 
iar with  the  .situation  can  doubt  that  the  time 
for  effective  protest  is  very  short." 
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The  same  warning  has  been  given  by  others 
■who  are  in  a  position  to  speak  with  knowledge, 
and  heed  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Hon.  Richard  A.  Balliuger,  made 
public  November  28, 1909,  contained  the  follow- 
ing important  announcement:  "In  anticipation 
of  new  legislation  by  Congress  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  power  sites  on  the  public  domain 
by  private  persons  or  corporations  with  the  view 
of  monopolizing  or  adversely  controlling  them 
against  the  public  interest,  there  have  been  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry  ap- 
proximately 6u3,355  acres,  covering  all  locations 
known  to  possess  power  possibilities  on  unappro- 
priated lands  outside  of  national  forests.  With- 
out such  withdrawals  these  sites  would  be  enter- 
able  under  existing  laws,  and  their  patenting 
would  leave  the  general  government  powerless 
to  impose  any  limitations  as  to  their  use. 

"If  the  Federal  government  desires  to  exercise 
control  or  supervision  over  water-power  develop- 
ment on  the  public  domain,  it  can  only  do  so  by 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  disposal  of  power 
and  reservoir  sites  upon  the  public  lands,  the 
waters  of  the  streams  being  subject  to  State 
jurisfiiction  in  their  appropriation  and  beneficial 
use.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  that  the  Congress 
be  asked  to  enact  a  measure  that  will  authorize 
the  classification  of  all  lands  capable  of  being 
used  for  water-power  development,  and  to  direct 
their  disposal,  through  this  department.  .  .  . 

"Unreasonable  or  narrow  restrictions  beyond 
the  necessity  of  public  protection  against  mo- 
nopoly, or  extortion  in  charges,  will,  of  course, 
defeat  development  and  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
The  statute  should,  therefore,  while  giving  full 
protection  against  the  abuses  of  the  privileges 
extended,  V)  far  as  O'^nsistent.  encourage  invest- 
ment in  these  projects;  and  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  excessive  charges  for  the 
franchise  will  fall  upon  the  consumer.  l.,egis- 
lation  of  this  character  proceeds  upon  the  theory 
that  Congress  can  impose  such  contractual  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  w-'cs  fit  in  the  sale  or  use  per- 
mitted of  government  lands  fv)  long  as  such  lim- 
itations do  not  conflict  with  tlie  powers  properly 
exercise^!  by  the  State  wherein  they  may  be  sit- 
uaterl  " 

A.  D.   1909. —  The  Sugar  Trust  settles  a 
conspiracy  charge. — While  the  American  Sugar 
It'.-fifiing  rr,riipany,  in  the  spring  of  190'J,  wa.s 
being  foreed  to  make  go'xJ  to  the  Government  its 
long  cheating  of  the  Custom  House,  it  wa.H  being 
compelled,  at  the  sainclirne,  to  indemnify  arom 
petitorln  busines-s,  whom  it  ha/l  ruined  by  means 
wbieh  the  Sherman  Anti  Trust  Law  forba<le.    Its 
victim  was  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  I{e  lining  Com 
pany,  who've  refinery  ha*!  been  estabii.shed  by  Mr. 
Adolph  S«gal.  of  Philadelphia,  in  \W.i.     Segal 
b«rf:ame  finaneially  ernt>arraH»ed,  and   was  lured 
iuU)  takingalfxinof$l,2.'iO,000,  from  a  person  who 
a/;Ud  iK:<;r<lly  in  the  iransiiclion  for  tlie  Ameri 
can  Sugar  Hefining  Company.  The  loan  was  made 
on  l«rm«  which  t'avc  the  lender  r  ontrol  of  a  ma 
Jority  of  th<!  Htrnk  of  thePennHvlvaiiiaSugar  He- 
floing  (  add  Mr   .S<-gal  found,  wlien  V>o 

lat«,  th;i  il  lender  was  the  SiigarTriisl    h 

uae'lit*  power  lo  sliut  down  the  plant,  which  was 
Mid  Ui  \m-  the  rnojtl  perfert  of  itn  kind,  and  the 
I'ennnylvardaf 'omirany  waH  wrecked.  It  hroughl 
a  nnh  tor  damagento  the  amount  r<f  $30,000. OK). 
Inflicted   u{K<n    it  In  conlravenlion  of  the  AntI 
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Trust  Law.  Before  the  trial  ended,  the  defendants 
found  so  much  reason  to  fear  its  outcome  that 
negotiations  were  opened  which  resulted  (June 
8,  1909)  in  a  settlement  of  the  claim  outside  of 
court.  Tlie  settlement  was  said  to  involve  a  cash 
payment  by  the  American  Company  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  of  $750,000,  the  cancellation  of 
the  $1,250,000  loan  made  by  the  trust  to  Adolph 
Segal,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  return  of  the  se- 
curities given  by  Segal  as  collateral  for  the  loan. 

Subsequently  the  Government  procured  indict- 
ments of  certain  of  the  ofl3cials  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  for  their  participa- 
tion in  the  conspiracy  ;  but  the  prosecution  was 
blocked  in  October  by  a  decision  from  Judge 
Holt,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  that 
the  acts  charged  were  outlawed  by  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Later,  in  November,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Government  was  preparing  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Dissolution  of  a  Paper-mak- 
ing Combination. —  By  a  decree  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Hough,  at  New 
York,  in  May,  1909,  the  Fiber  and  Manila  As- 
sociation, a  combination  of  25  paper  manufac- 
turers, located  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
East  and  West,  was  adjudged  to  be  an  illegal 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  perpetually 
enjoined  from  further  operations  in  such  com- 
bination. The  members  were  enjoined  further 
from  fi.xing  prices  or  the  qualities  that  shall  be 
manufactured  or  to  maintain  any  pool  or  fund 
made  up  of  contributions  from  its  members. 
Counsel  for  the  Association  announced  that  no 
appeal  would  be  made. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Chartering  of  the  United  Dry 
Goods  Companies.  —  "Details  of  the  greatest 
dry  goods  combination  ever  attempted  in  this 
country  were  available  to-day  for  the  first  time 
since  the  United  Dry  Gof)ds  Companies  took  out 
a  Delaware  charter  last  Friday  [April  21,  1909J. 
The  concern  will  control  many  of  the  largest  dry 
goods  stores  in  this  city  and  at  important  com 
merrial  centres  of  the  South  and  West,  acting 
first  Jis  a  holding  company  and  later  possibly  as 
an  operating  cneern,  with  headcjuarters  liere. 
John  Claflin  will  be  the  head  of  the  combination. 
The  pres<'nt  managers  of  the  various  absorbed 
stores  will  be  continued.  J.  P.  Morgan  &,  Co. 
are  financing  the  deal,  and  public  announcement 
will  be  made  imrn«'diately. 

"The  I'nited  Dry  (Joods  Companies  will  have 
acapital  of  ^r)  1.000,000.  Of  ihisoidy  .$'20.(tOO.()0() 
will  he  iinmediati'ly  issued  in  the  form  of  $10,- 
OOO.fKiO  7  per  rent,  cumulative  preferred  stock 
and  $10,WJO,000  common  stock.  The  preferred 
stock  has  preference  as  to  both  a.ssets  and  divi- 
fhnds  The  new  combination  will  pur<  hase 
$H, 6.^0,000  of  the  outstanding  $17,250,000  capital 
stfx;k  of  the  As.sociated  Merchants' Coini)any.  .  .  . 

"John  (Maflin  .sjiid  this  afternoon  that  the  new 
company  wouUi  not  buy  any  mills,  as  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  tlie  combination  to  control  the 
sources  of  [)roduction.  All  the  stores  —  there  arc 
more  than  forty,  which  the  I'nitcMl  Companies 
and  itH  allies  will  own  in  whole  or  in  i)art  -  will 
be  free  to  piirrrhasc  from  whatever  interests  they 
wIhIi,  without  being  reHtricled  to  any  one  market 
or  to  the  prfxluel  of  any  special  mills.  Tiie  gen- 
eral liuHJnenH  will  \u'  <lire(;U!(l  from  the  <ity,  but 
reHidenl  directors  at  dilTercnt  centres  will  havi; 
full  charge  of  tiie  detail  work."  —  Aew  York 
ICvening  font,  May,  25-6.  1900. 
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A.  D.  1909.  —  The  illegality  of  a  Trust  in- 
validates a  debt  to  it.  —  In  a  suit  brought  by 
the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  to  recover 
a  debt,  payment  of  which  was  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  the  Company  was  an  illegal  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1909,  affirmed  a  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  which  had  dismissed  the  suit.  Tlie 
case  was  so  decided  by  a  bare  majority  of  one. 
The  opinion  of  the  majority,  delivered  by  Justice 
Harlan,  held  that  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Company  would  give  effect  to  agreements  con- 
stituting the  illegal  combination.  "Upon  the 
whole  case,"  said  Justice  Harlan,  "and  without 
further  citation  of  authority,  we  adjudge  upon 
the  admitted  facts  that  the  combination  repre- 
sented by  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  illegal 
under  the  anti-trust  act  of  1890 ;  is  to  be  taken 
as  one  intended,  and  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect, directly  to  restrain  and  monopolize  trade 
among  the  several  states  and  with  foreign  states  ; 
and  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  have  a  judgment 
for  the  amount  of  the  account  sued  on  because 
such  a  judgment  would,  in  effect,  be  in  aid  of 
the  execution  of  agreements  constituting  that 
illegal  combination.  We  consequently  hold  that 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  properly  sustained 
the  third  defense  in  the  case  and  rightly  dis- 
missed the  suit." 

In  the  dissenting  opinion  by  Justice  Holmes 
and  others  it  was  set  forth  that  "whenever  a 
party  knows  that  he  is  buying  from  an  illegal 
trust,  and  still  more  when  he  buys  at  a  price 
that  he  thinks  imreasonable,  but  is  compelled 
to  pay  in  order  to  get  the  goods  he  needs,  he 
knows  that  he  is  doing  an  act  in  furtherance  of 
the  unlawful  purpose  of  the  trust,  which  always 
is  to  get  the  most  it  can  for  its  wares.  But 
that  knowledge  makes  no  difference,  because 
the  policy  of  not  furthering  the  purposes  of  the 
trust  is  less  important  than  the  policy  of  pre- 
venting people  from  getting  other  people's  pro- 
perty for  nothing  when  they  purport  to  be  buy- 
ing it." 

A.  D.  1909-1910. —  Morgan  &  Co.  Banking 
Combination.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Finance  and 
Tradf:  :  United  States. 

A.  D.  1910.  —  Special  Message  of  President 
Taft  on  Legislation  touching  "  Trusts."  —  An 
important  special  ilcssage,  recommendatory  of 
legislation  on  the  two  subjects  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  combinations  called  "Trusts,"  was 
addressed  to  Congress  by  President  Taft  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1910.  It  had  been  expected  that 
the  Executive  would  advise  amendments  to  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  so-called,  but  he  did 
not.  On  the  contrary  he  favored  the  policy  of 
leaving  that  law  untouched,  on  the  ground  that 
its  defects  have  been  cured  already  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  judicial  decisions,  and  that  it  is  safer  and 
better  for  the  business  interests  of  the  country  to 
trust  the  law  to  the  gradual  molding  which  the 
courts  are  giving  it,  than  to  undertake  amend- 
ments which  would  start  anew  series  of  judicial 
interpretations.  But  the  President's  conclusions 
on  this  point  were  supplemented  by  the  advocacy 
of  an  enactment  to  provide  for  the  federal  char- 
tering of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, as  a  means  of  substituting  continuous  reg- 
ulation of  such  organizations  for  the  spasmodic 
and  disturbing  investigations  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  compelled  frequently  to  institute. 


In  part,  the  President's  discussion  of  these 
questions  is  as  follows :  —  "The  .statute  has  been 
on  the  statute  book  now  for  two  decades,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  more  than  a  dozen  opinions  has 
construed  it  in  application  to  various  phases  of 
business  combinations  and  in  reference  to  various 
subjects-matter.  It  has  applied  it  to  the  union 
under  one  control  of  two  competing  interstate 
railroads,  to  joint  traffic  arrangements  between 
several  interstate  railroads,  to  private  manufac- 
turers engaged  in  a  plain  attempt  to  control 
prices  and  suppress  competition  in  a  part  of  the 
countr}-,  including  a  dozen  States,  and  to  many 
other  combinations  affecting  interstate  trade.  The 
value  of  a  statute  which  is  rendered  more  and 
more  certain  in  its  meaning  by  a  series  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  furnishes  a  strong 
reason  for  leaving  the  act  as  it  is,  to  accomplish 
its  useful  purpose,  even  though  if  it  were  being 
newly  enacted  useful  suggestions  as  to  change  of 
phrase  might  be  made. 

"It  is  the  duty  and  the  purpose  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  direct  an  investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  through  the  grand  jury 
or  otherwise,  into  the  history,  organization,  and 
purposes  of  all  the  industrial  companies  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  any  reasonable  ground 
for  suspicion  that  they  have  been  organized  for 
a  purpose,  and  are  conducting  business  on  a 
plan  which  is  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  law. 
The  work  is  a  heavy  one,  but  is  not  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  if  sufficient 
funds  are  furnished,  to  carry  on  the  investiga- 
tions and  to  pay  the  counsel  engaged  in  the 
w^ork.  But  such  an  investigation  and  possi- 
ble prosecution  of  corporations  whose  prosperity 
or  destruction  affects  the  comfort  not  only  of 
stockholders,  but  of  millions  of  wage-earners, 
employees,  and  associated  tradesmen,  must  ne- 
cessarily tend  to  disturb  the  confidence  of  the 
business  community,  to  dry  up  the  now  flowing 
sources  of  capital  from  its  places  of  hoarding, 
and  produce  a  halt  in  our  present  prosperity 
that  will  cause  suffering  and  strained  circum- 
stances among  the  innocent  many  for  the  faults 
of  the  guilty  few  The  question  which  I  wish 
in  this  message  to  bring  clearly  to  the  consider- 
ation and  discussion  of  Congress  is  whether  in 
order  to  avoid  such  a  possible  business  danger 
something  cannot  be  done  by  which  these  busi- 
ness combinations  may  be  offered  a  means,  with- 
out great  financial  disturbance,  of  changing  the 
character,  organization,  and  extent  of  their  busi- 
ness into  one  within  the  lines  of  the  law  under 
Federal  control  and  supervision,  securing  com- 
pliance with  the  anti-trust  statute. 

' '  Generally,  in  the  industrial  combinations 
called  'Trusts,'  the  principal  business  is  the 
sale  of  goods  in  many  States  and  in  foreign 
markets ;  in  other  words,  the  interstate  and  for- 
eign business  far  exceeds  the  business  done  in 
any  one  State.  This  fact  will  justify  the  Federal 
government  in  granting  a  Federal  charter  to 
such  a  combination  to  make  and  sell  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  the  products  of  use- 
ful manufacture  under  such  limitations  as  will 
secure  a  compliance  with  the  Anti-Trust  law. 
It  is  possible  so  to  frame  a  statute  that  while 
it  offers  protection  to  a  Federal  company  against 
harmful,  vexatious,  and  unnecessary  invasion 
by  the  States,  it  shall  subject  it  to  reasonable 
taxation  and  control  by  the  States,  with  respect 
to  its  purely  local  business. 
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"  !Man y  people  conducting  great  businesses 
have  cherished  a  hope  and  a  belief  that  in  some 
way  or  other  a  line  inaj-  be  drawn  between 
'good  Trusts'  and  "bad  Trusts,'  and  that  it  is 
possible,  b}-  amendment  to  the  Anti-Trust  law, 
to  make  a  distinction  under  which  good  combi- 
nations may  be  permitted  to  organize,  suppress 
competition,  control  prices,  and  do  it  ail  legally, 
if  onl}-  they  do  not  abuse  the  power  by  taking 
too  great  profit  out  of  the  business.  .  .  Now, 
the  public,  and  especially  the  business  public, 
ought  to  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  such  a 
distinction  is  practicable  or  can  be  introduced 
into  the  statute.  Certainly  under  the  present 
Anti-Trust  law  no  such  distinction  exists.  It 
has  been  proposed,  however,  that  the  word 
'  reas'jnable '  .should  be  made  a  part  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  then  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  court 
to  say  what  is  a  reasonable  restraint  of  trade, 
what  is  a  rea.sonable  suppression  of  competition, 
what  is  a  reasonable  mtjnopoly.  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
court  a  power  impossible  to  exercise  on  any 
consistent  principle  which  will  insure  the  uni- 
formity of  decision  essential  to  just  judirment. 
It  is  to  thrust  upon  the  courts  a  burden  that 
they  have  no  precedents  to  enable  them  to  carry, 
and  to  give  them  a  power  approaching  the  arbi- 
trary, the  abase  of  wlii'h  might  involve  our 
whole  judicial  system  in  disaster. 

"In  considering  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust 
law,  we  ought,  of  cours<i,  not  to  forget  that  that 
law  makes  unlawful,  methfxls  of  carrying  on 
business  which  before  its  passfige  were  regarded 
as  evidence  of  business  Siigacity  and  success, 
anfl  that  they  were  denoimceil  in  this  act,  not 
becausfi  of  their  intrinsic  immorality,  but  be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  n-sults  toward  which 
they  tended,  the  concentration  of  industrial 
power  in  the  hamls  of  the  few,  leading  to  oppres- 
sion an<l  injustice.  In  dealing,  therefore,  with 
many  of  the  men  who  have  used  the  methods 
condemned  by  the  statute  for  the   purpos<;   of 
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maintaining  a  profitable  business,  we  may  well 
facilitate  a  change  by  them  in  the  method  of 
doing  business.   .  .  . 

"  "To  the  suggestion  that  this  proposal  of  Fed- 
eral incorporation  for  industrial  combinations  is 
intended  to  furnish  them  a  refuge  in  which  to 
I   continue  industrial  abuses  under  Federal  protec- 
tion, it  should  be  said  that  the  measure  contem- 
plated does  not  repeal  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
I  law,  and  is  not  to  be  framed  so  as  to  permit  the 
doing  of  the  wrongs  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
that  law  to  prevent,  but  only  to  foster  a  contin- 
;   uance  and  advance  of  the  highest  industrial  effi- 
ciency without  permitting  industrial  abuses.  .  .  . 

"A  Federal  compulsory  license  law,  urged 
as  a  substitute  for  a  Federal  incorporation  law. 
is  unnecessary  except  to  reach  that  kind  of  cor- 
poration waich,  by  virtue  of  the  considerations 
already  advanced,  will  take  advantage  volun- 
tarily of  an  incorporation  law,  while  the  other 
Stiite  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business 
do  not  need  the  supervision  or  the  regulation  of 
a  Federal  license  and  would  only  be  unnecessa- 
ril}-  burdened  thereby. 

"The  attorney -general,  at  mv  suggestion,  has 
drafted  a  Federal  incorporation  bill  embodying 
the  views  I  have  attempted  to  set  forth,  and  it 
will  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress." 

A.  D.  1910.  —  Renewed  investigation  of 
the  Beef  Trust.  —  A  renewed  investigation  of 
the  business  methods  of  the  great  meat-pack- 
ing concerns  at  Chicago,  by  the  grand  jury  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  Judge  K.  M. 
Landi.s,  was  begun  on  the  24th  of  January,  l'.)10. 
It  is  tmderstood  to  have  spectial  reference  to  the 
causes  of  the  rising  i)ric(,'s  of  meats.  The  firms 
against  which  the  (government  is  thus  prei)ar- 
ing  to  proceed  are :  Swift  Si  Co.,  Armour  &  Co., 
and  Morris  «fe  Co.,  who,  it  is  alleged,  control  the 
National  Packing  Company,  for  their  common 
benefit. 
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Ho'w  the  natives  have  been  enslaved  and 
oppressed.  —  The  "  Domaine  Priv6." —  "  Tlie 
Herlin  Conference  laid  it  down  thai  no  import 
dues  should  be  established  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  for  twenty  years.  But  in  IH'JO  King  Leo- 
pold, alleging  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  he 
had  been  put  by  the  campaign  against  the  Arabs 
in  the  Upper  Congo,  applied  for  permission  to 
levy  import  duties.  It  was  the  first  disillusion- 
ment; and  the  British  Chambers  of  Commerce 
began  to  wonder  whether  their  opposition  to  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  had  not  been  mis- 
taken. The  King's  request  was  granted  (the 
Powers  merely  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
to  revert  to  the  original  arrangement  in  fifteen 
years),  but  not  without  the  bitter  opposition  of 
the  Dutch,  who  had  very  important  commercial 
interests  in  the  Congo,  backed  b}^  the  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  all  the  traders  in  the 
Congo,  irrespective  of  nationality.  A  represent- 
ative gathering  was  held  in  London  on  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1900,  presided  over  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
to  protest  against  the  impo.sition  of  import  duties 
and  to  denounce  the  hypocrisy  which  attributed 
to  philanthropic  motives  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Congo  State  so  to  impose  upon  thetn.   .  .  . 

"They  were  able  to  show  that  .  .  .  King  Leo- 
pold, notwithstanding  his  formal  assurances  to 
the  commercial  world  that  the  Congo  State  would 
never  directly  or  indirectly  itself  trade  within  its 
dominions,  was  buying,  or  rather  stealing,  ivory 
from  the  natives  in  the  Upper  Congo  and  retain- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  sale  on  the  European 
market.  They  proved  that,  profiting  by  the  si- 
lence of  the  Berlin  Treaty  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
port duties,  the  Congo  State  had  already  imposed 
taxes  amounting  to  17+  percent,  on  ivory,  13 per 
cent,  on  rubber  and  5  per  cent,  on  palm  kernels, 
palm-oil  and  ground-nuts,  the  total  taxation 
amounting  to  no  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  trade.  Finally  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that,  with  all 
his  professed  wish  to  stamp  out  the  slave-raiding 
carried  on  by  the  half-caste  Arabs  in  the  Upper 
Congo,  His  Majesty  was  himself  tacitly  encour- 
aging the  slave  trade  by  receiving  tribute  from 
conquered  Chiefs  in  the  shape  of  slaves,  who 
were  promptly  enrolled  as  soldiers  in  the  State 
army.  .  .  . 

"Five  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
Berlin  Conference  King  Leopold  issued  a  decree 
(July,  1885)  whereby  the  State  asserted  rights  of 
proprietorship  over  all  vacant  lands  throughout 
the  Congo  territory.  It  was  intended  that  the 
term  vacant  lands  should  apply  in  the  broadest 
sense  to  lands  not  actually  occupied  by  the  na- 
tives at  the  time  the  decree  was  issued.  By  suc- 
cessive decrees,  promulgated  in  1886,  1887  and 
1888,  the  King  reduced  the  rights  of  the  natives 
in  their  land  to  the  narrowest  limits,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  of  the  odd  1,000.000  square 
miles  assigned  to  the  Congo  State,  except  such 
infinitesimal  proportions  thereof  as  were  covered 
by  native  villages  or  native  farms,  became  'terres 
domanialea.'  On  October  17th,  1889,  the  King 
also  issued  a  decree  ordering  merchants  to  limit 
their  commercial  operations  in  rubber  to  barter- 
ing wnth  the  natives.  This  decree  was  interest- 
ing merely  as  a  forewarning  of  what  came  later, 
because  at  that  time  the  rubber  trade  was  very 


small.  In  .July,  1890,  the  same  year  as  the  Brus- 
sels Conference,  the  Congo  State  went  a  step 
further.  A  decree  issued  in  that  montli  con- 
firmed all  that  was  advanced  in  November  of  the 
same  year  by  the  speakers  at  the  London  Con- 
ference held  to  protest  against  the  imposition  of 
import  duties  by  the  State.  By  its  terms  King 
Leopold  asserted  that  the  State  was  entitled  to 
trade  on  its  own  account  in  ivory  —  the  first  open 
violation  of  his  pledges.  Moreover  the  decree  im- 
posed sundry  extra  taxes  upon  all  ivory  bought 
by  merchants  from  the  natives,  which,  since  the 
State  had  become  itself  a  trading  concern,  con- 
stituted an  equally  direct  violation  of  the  Berlin 
Act,  bj'  establishing  differential  treatment  in 
matters  of  trade.  Such  were  the  plans  King 
Leopold  made,  preparatory  to  obtaining  from  the 
Powers  the  power  to  impose  import  duties. 
Everything  was  ready  for  the  great  coup,  which 
should  also  inaugurate  the  Fifth  Stage  of  His 
Majesty's  African  policy. 

"The  Brussels  Conference  met.  The  Powers 
with  inconceivable  fatuity  allowed  themselves 
to  be  completely  hoodwinked,  and  within  a  year 
the  greatest  injury  perpetrated  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate natives  of  Africa  since  the  Portuguese  in 
the  XVth  century  conceived  the  idea  of  expatri- 
ating them  for  labour  purposes  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  committed  too  by  a  Monarch  who  had 
not  ceased  for  fifteen  years  to  pose  as  their  self- 
appointed  regenerator.  On  September  21st,  1891, 
King  Leopold  drafted,  in  secret,  a  decree  which 
he  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  State  in  the  Uban-ghi-Welle  and  Aruwimi- 
Welle  districts,  and  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  military 
expeditions  operating  in  the  Upper  Ubanghi  dis- 
trict. This  decree  never  having  been  published  in 
the  official  Bulletin  of  the  State,  its  exact  terms 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  we  know 
that  it  instructed  the  officials  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed '  to  take  urgent  and  necessary  measures 
to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  domain  to  the  State, 
especially  ivory  and  rubber.'  By  'fruits  of  the 
domain '  King  Leopold  meant  the  products  of  the 
soil  throughout  the  '  vacant  lands  '  which  he  had 
attributed  to  himself,  as  already  explained,  by 
the  decree  of  1885.  The  King's  instructions 
were  immediately  followed,  and  three  circulars, 
dated  respectively  Bangala,  15th  December, 
1891,  Basankusu,  8th  May,  1892,  and  Yokoma, 
14th  February,  1892,  were  issued  by  the  ofticials 
in  question.  Circular  No.  1  forbade  the  natives 
to  hunt  elephants  unless  they  brought  the  tusks 
to  the  State's  officers.  Circular  No.  2  forbade 
the  natives  to  collect  rubber  unless  they  brought 
it  to  the  State's  officers.  Circular  No.  3  forbade 
the  natives  to  collect  either  ivory  or  rubber 
unless  they  brought  the  articles  to  the  State's 
officers,  and  added  that  '  merchants  purchasing 
such  articles  from  the  natives,  whose  right  to 
collect  them  the  State  only  recognised  provided 
that  they  were  brought  to  it,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods  and  denounced 
to  the  judicial  authorities.'  Thus  did  tlie  Sov- 
ereign of  the  Congo  State  avail  himself  of  the 
additional  prestige  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Brussels  Conference.  .  .  . 

"In  theory,  then,  the  decrees  of  September, 
1891,  and  October,  1892,  made  of  the  native 
throughout  the  Domaine  Pnve  a  serf.    In  theory 
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a  serf  he  remained,  for  a  little  while  But  as  the 
grip  of  Africa's  regenerator  tightened  upon  the 
Domaine  Prive,  as  the  drilled  and  officered  Ciin- 
nibal  army,  armed  with  repeating  rifles,  gradu- 
ally grew  and  grew  until  it  was  larger  than  the 
native  forces  kept  up  by  any  of  the  great  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  on  African  soil,  as  the  radius  of 
the  rubber  taxes  was  extended,  as  portions  of 
the  country  began  to  be  farmed  out  to  so-called 
'  Companies  '  whose  agents  were  also  officials  of 
the  King,  the  native  of  the  Domaine  Prive  be- 
came a  serf  not  in  theory  only  but  in  fact,  ground 
down,  exploited,  forced  to  collect  rubber  at  the 
bayonet's  point,  compelled  to  pay  onerous  trib- 
ute to  men  whose  salaries  depend  upon  the 
produce  returns  from  their  respective  stations  — 
the  punishment  for  disobedience,  slothfulness  or 
inability  to  comply  with  demands  ever  grow- 
ing in  extortion,  being  anything  from  mutila- 
tion to  death,  accompanied  by  the  destruction 
of  villages  and  crops."  —  E.  D.  3Iorel,  The  Bel- 
gian, Curne  in  Africa  {Contemporary  Jieciew, 
March,  1902). 

A.  D.  1903-1905.  —  The  alleged  oppress- 
iveness, barbarity,  and  rapacity  of  its  ad- 
ministration under  King  Leopold. — Observa- 
tions of  Lord  Cromer  on  the  Nile  border.  — 
Reports  of  a  British  Consular  Officer,  and 
of  King  Leopold's  Belgian  Commission. — 
Action  of  the  British  Government. — Serious 
accusations  of  oppression  and  barbarity  in  the 
exploiting  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  so-called 
Independent  Congo  Stat<',  under  theadministra 
tion  of  its  royal  proprietor,  King  L'.-opold,  of 
BelL'ium,  were  beginning  to  be  made  a  do/.en 
yeirs  ago,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tiie 
subject  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work.  The  King 
and  the  companies  which  operated  in  the  ngion 
imder  his  grants  were  reputed  to  be  taking  enor- 
mous profits  from  it.  Of  one  of  those  conces- 
sioriJiire  cotnfjanies.  sf>metimes  referred  to  as  the 
A.  B.  I.  I'.  Co.  and  sornelimfs  as  "'  the  Abir," 
it  was  .stiitffj  in  1901  that  its  £40.000  of  shares 
could  liavr;  bf en  .sold  for  £2,1  RO. WO,  and  that 
half  of  its  profits  went  to  Leopf)lil.  But,  as  was 
said  later  by  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
who  wrote  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the  reviews, 
"  rrujanwiiile  Eurf»pe  was  becoming  aware  of  the 
price  lliat  was  Ixdng  pajfl  in  Africa  for  these 
pr'jfitH  in  Belgium.  Travrrllr-rs,  missionaries  of 
various  nationalities,  ailmiriistniforsin  thr;  neij^h- 
bouring  territories  belonging  to  England  and 
Franwi,  w;nt  home  grapliir;  reports  of  the  cniel 
oppreHsinn  that  was  being  practis/d  on  the  help- 
JesH  po[(uIation.  In  England  eH[)ecialIy.  through 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  of  .Mr  Fox- 
B')urne  the  wjcrefary  of  the  Aborigines  Prfttec- 
f  of  .Mr.  E.   I).   .Morel  and  of  other 

i\  I  rnen,  publie  oitinion  was  inrortiied 

of  the  truth.  In  .May,  1!>0:{.  a  rr-Roliition.  whirh 
I  hhi\  the  honor  of  moving  in  the  Ilous<'of  ('om- 
monfi,  calling  upon  the  (iovernment  t^»fake  ac- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  abatement  of  the  evils 
prevalent  In  the  Conifo  Vtii:  SUite,  was  accepted 
by  Mr  I'alfour  and  iinanimouHly  paswfd.  A 
di[)lonialic  w>rres[)ori(lerife  ensued  between  the 
two  governments,  'Ihe  Hrilish  Consul  in  the 
Ix»wer  Coiuro,  .Mr.  I'oj^er  riis/rnent,  was  wnt 
on  %  Ui\ir  lit  Inouiry  Inl/)  the  Interior,  and  his 
lengthy  and  defaile<|  rejKjrt  fully  eondrmed  —  In 
Home  re»pert  extending  —  ihe  Indietnient  that 
ha/I  t»«en  drawn  A  f'finiro  Heforrn  AsH*)rlatlon 
was  frtunded,  and  ininiediately  secured  inlluen- 
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tial  support.  ...  At  last  King  Leopold,  pressed 
by  the  despatches  of  the  British  Government  and 
bowing  to  the  storm  of  public  opinion,  yielded 
so  far  as  to  authorise  further  inquiry  into  the 
charges  that  had  been  made.  The  investigation 
by  an  International  Commission,  which  had  been 
proposed,  he  rejected.  He  nominated  three 
Commissioners  of  his  selection,  one  a  legal  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  Belgian  Government,  one 
a  judge  in  the  service  of  the  Congo  State,  and 
the  third  a  Swiss  jurist  of  repute.  In  October, 
1904.  the  Commission  reached  the  Congo.  It 
stayed  for  five  months  and  made  an  extended 
journey  into  the  interior.  After  an  unexplained 
delay  of  eight  months  its  report  was  published 
on  the  6th  of  November  of  this  year  [1905].  .   .  . 

"  Had  the  report  embodied  an  acquittal  of  the 
Congo  State  it  would  not,  xmder  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  surprising.  The  Commis- 
sioners, however,  have  to  a  great  degree  risen 
superior  to  their  natural  prepossessions.  .  .  . 
It  is  most  regrettable  .  .  that  they  present  no 
minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  them  — 
a  circumstance  which  deprives  the  report  of  ac- 
tuality and  force,  and  prevents  outside  observ- 
i  ers  from  drawing  their  own  conclusions  from 
the  facts  which  had  been  ascertained.  But  the 
inquiry  was  painstaking.  The  case  was  fairly 
tried.     The  judgment  is  an  honest  judgment. 

"  Being  honest,  it  is  necessarily  a  condemna- 
tion. The  Belgian  defenders  of  the  Congo  Gov- 
ernment, who  were  led  by  a  conception  of  patri- 
otic duty  as  profoundly  false  as  that  of  the  anti- 
Drey  fusards  in  France  to  deny  everything  and  to 
meet  the  critics  merely  with  unceasing  torrents 
of  abuse,  now  have  their  answer.  A  tribunal, 
not  of  our  choosing,  selected  by  the  defendant 
in  their  cause,  has  shown  that  those  who  de- 
nounced Congo  misrule  were  in  the  right,  that 
the  atrocities  were  not  imaginary,  that  a  cruel 
oppression  of  the  natives  has  been  proceeiling 
unchecke<l  for  years." —  Ifirhert  Samuel,  The 
C'onf/o  State  (C'onte/nporan/  lifricir,  Dec.,  190.")). 

Before  this  report  apjiearcd  many  witnesses 
had  testified  for  and  against  the  impeached  Gov- 
ernment and  its  commercial  monopoly  of  the 
Congo  Stat<-.  Atrocities  of  slaughter,  m\Uilation 
and  flogging,  committed  by  the  soldiery,  the 
sentries  and  other  e.vtortioners  of  a  labor  tax 
from  the  lielple^is  natives,  wer*;  asserted  and 
<ienied.  It  is  best,  perlmps.  If)  flrop  these  black- 
est counts  from  the  Congo  indictment,  because 
of  thr;  cf)ritrf)virsy  over  them;  and  enough  re- 
mains in  the  Report  of  the  King's  own  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  and  in  general  conditions 
whieh  are  llairnintly  in  evidenee,  to  convict  King 
I/eo[)old  and  his  agi-nts  of  soulless  rai)acity,  in 
their  trejitnieiit,  of  the  vast  African  Cfnuilry  that 
was  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Conference  of 
Powers  iissetnbled  at  Herlin  in  lHH4-r). 

There  is  ijreat  w(!ight  of  meaning,  forexamjjle, 
In  a  few  words  that  wj-re  written,  in  Jiuiuary, 
UK)H,  by  Lord  Cromer,  while  returnint,'  from  a 
lon^  trip  up  the  Nile,  in  which  his  steamer 
passed  alonj;  about  ei;,dily  miles  of  ('onj^oh^sc 
shore.  Mefore  reai'hin);  that  bonier  of  liCopold's 
domain  he  hud  traversiMl  1 10(1  milesof  the  coinitry 
lately  wrested  l)y  the  Mrllish  from  dervishes  and 
slave  dealers,  where,  hr-  remarks,  "it  mi>,'ht  well 
liave  been  r-xpected  that  much  time  would  be 
required  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  InlentionH 
of  the  new  Governttir-Ml,"  Hut,  "  except  in  Ihe 
uninhabitable  'Sudd'  region,"  he  wrote,  "  nu- 
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merous  villafres  are  dottcfl  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  peoph',  far  from  Hying  at  the 
approaeh  of  white  men,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  run  along  the  banks,  making  signs  for  the 
steamer  to  stop.  It  is  clear  that  the  Haris,  Shil 
luks,  and  Dinkas  place  the  utmost  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  th(!  British  oflicers  with  whom  they 
are  brought  in  contact.   .  .   . 

"The  contrast  when  once  Congolese  territory 
is  entered  is  remarkable.  F'rom  the  frontier  to 
Gondokoro  is  about  80  miles.  The  proper  left, 
or  western,  bank  of  the  river  is  Belgian.  The  op- 
l)osite  bank  is  either  under  the  Soudanese  or  the 
Uganda  Government.  There  are  numerous  is- 
lands, and  as  all  these  are  under  British  rule  —  for 
the  thalweg  which,  under  Treaty,  is  the  Belgian 
frontier,  skirts  the  western  bank  of  the  river  —  I 
cannot  say  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
full  80  miles  of  Belgian  territory.  At  the  same 
time,  I  saw  a  good  deal,  and  I  noticed  tliat,  whereas 
there  were  numerous  villages  and  huts  on  the 
eastern  bank  and  on  the  islands,  on  the  Belgian 
side  not  a  sign  of  a  village  existed.  Indeed,  1  do 
not  think  that  any  one  of  our  party  saw  a  single 
human  being  in  Belgian  territory,  except  the 
Belgian  otflcers  and  men  and  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  latter.  Moreover  not  a  single  native; 
was  to  be  seen  either  at  Kiro  or  Lado.  I  asked 
the  Swedish  ofiicer  at  Kiro  whether  he  saw  much 
of  the  natives.  He  replied  in  the  negative,  add- 
ing that  the  nearest  Bari  village  was  situated 
at  some  distance  in  the  interior.  The  Italian 
officer  at  Lado,  in  reply  to  the  same  question, 
stateii  that  the  nearest  native  village  was  seven 
hours  distant.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  obvious 
enough.  The  Belgians  are  disliked.  The  people 
tly  from  them,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  should 
do  so,  for  1  am  informed  that  the  soldiers  are 
allowed  full  liberty  to  plunder,  and  that  pay- 
ments are  rarely  made  for  supplies.  The  British 
officers  wander,  practically  alone,  over  most  parts 
of  the  country,  either  on  tours  of  inspection  or 
on  shooting  expeditions.  I  understand  that  no 
Belgian  officer  can  move  outside  the  settlements 
without  a  strong  guard." 

Thisisin  line  with  some  parts  of  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Casement,  the  British  Consular  Officer  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  quoted  above,  who  trav- 
elled for  about  ten  weeks  on  the  Upper  Congo 
in  1903,  and  whose  report  of  what  he  saw  in- 
cludes such  accounts  as  the  following,  of  con- 
ditions around  Lake  Matumba:  "  Each  village  I 
vLsited  around  the  lake,  save  that  of  Q.  and  one 
other,  had  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  To 
some  of  these  villages  the  people  have  only  just 
returned  ;  to  others  they  are  only  now  returning. 
In  one  I  found  the  bare  and  burnt  poles  of  what 
had  been  dwellings  left  standing,  and  at  another 
—  that  of  R  —  the  people  had  fled  at  the  approach 
of  my  steamer,  and  despite  the  loud  cries  of  my 
native  guides  on  board,  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  return,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  them.  At  the  three  succeeding 
villages  I  visited  beyond  R. ,  in  traversing  the 
lake  towards  the  south,  the  inhabitants  all  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  steamer,  and  it  was  only 
when  they  found  whose  the  vessel  was  that  they 
could  be  induced  to  return." 

An  incident  related  by  Mr.  Casement  is  this: 
"  Steaming  up  a  small  tributary  of  the  Lulongo, 
I  arrived,  unpreceded  by  any  rumour  of  my 
coming,  at  the  village  of  A.  In  an  open  shed 
I  found  two  sentries  of  the  La  Lulanga  Com- 


pany guarding  fifteen  native  women,  five  of 
wliom  had  infants  at  the  brea.st,  and  three  of 
whom    were   abovit   to   Ijecome   mothers.      The 

chief  of  these  santries,  a  man  called  S who 

was  bearing  a  double-barelled  shotgun,  for 
which  he  had  a  belt  of  cartridges  —  at  once 
volunteered  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
these  women's  detention.  Four  of  them,  he  said, 
were  hostages  who  were  being  held  to  insure 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  dispute  between 
two  neighbouring  towns,  which  had  already 
cost  the  life  of  a  man.  .  .  .  The  remaining 
eleven  women,  whom  he  indicated,  he  said  he 
had  caught  and  was  detaining  as  prisoners  to 
compel  their  husbands  to  bring  in  the  right 
amount  of  india-rubber  required  of  them  on  next 
market  day.  When  I  asked  if  it  was  a  woman's 
work  to  collect  india-rubber,  he  said,  '  No;  that, 
of  course,  it  was  man's  work.'  'Then  why 
do  you  catch  the  women  and  not  the  men?'  I 
asked.  '  Don't  you  see,'  was  the  answer,  '  if 
I  caught  and  kept  the  men,  who  would  work 
the  rubber?  But  if  I  catch  their  wives,  the 
husbands  are  anxious  to  have  them  home  again, 
and  so  the  rubber  is  brought  in  quickly  and 
quite  up  to  the  mark.'  When  I  asked  what 
woidd  become  of  these  women  if  their  husbands 
failed  to  bring  in  the  right  quantity  of  rubber 
on  the  next  market  day,  he  said  at  once  that 
then  they  would  be  kept  there  until  their  hus- 
bands had  redeemed  them."  — Parliamentary 
Pa/xrs,  Africa,  ^'o.  1  (1904),  Cd.  1933. 

But  the  facts  which  condemn  the  Congo  ad- 
ministration most  conclusively  are  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed 
by  King  Leopold  himself,  —  especially  in  wliat 
it  represents  of  the  heartless  oppression  of  the 
labor  tax,  or  labor  imposed  on  the  natives,  in  their 
compulsory  carrying  of  goods  or  collection  of 
rubber,  food  and  wood,  for  the  State  and  for  the 
companies  that  operate  under  the  King's  grants. 
As  to  the  labor  tax  exacted  in  food,  for  example, 
the  Commission  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"The  decree  fixes  at  forty  hours  per  month 
the  work  which  each  native  owes  to  the  State. 
This  time,  considered  as  a  maximum,  is  certainly 
not  excessive,  especially  if  one  takes  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  work  ought  to  be  remunerated ; 
but  as  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  ...  it 
is  not  precisely  the  work  which  is  demanded  of 
the  native,  but  rather  a  quantity  of  products 
equivalent  to  forty  hours  of  work,  the  criterion 
of  time  disappears  in  reality  and  is  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  established  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  district  after  diverse  methods.  .  .  . 

' '  Chikwavgiie  (kwanga)  is  nothing  but  manioc 
bread.  .  .  .  The  preparation  of  this  food  requires 
many  operations  :  the  clearing  of  the  forest,  the 
planting  of  manioc,  the  digging  up  of  the  root 
and  its  transformation  into  chikwangue,  which 
comprises  the  operations  of  separating  the  fibers 
and  stripping  the  bark,  pulverizing,  washing, 
making  it  into  bundles,  and  cooking  it.  All  these 
operations,  except  clearing  the  land,  fall  to  the 
women.  The  chikwangues  so  prepared  are  car- 
ried by  the  natives  to  the  neighboring  post  and 
served  for  the  food  supply  of  the  personnel  of 
the  State  —  soldiers  and  laborers.  ...  As  the 
chikwangue  keeps  only  a  few  days,  the  native, 
even  by  redoubling  his  activity,  cannot  succeed 
in  freeing  himself  from  his  obligations  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  requirement,  even  if  it  does 
not  take  all  his  time,  oppresses  him  continually 
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by  the  weight  of  its  recurrent  demands,  which 
deprive  the  tax  of  its  true  character  and  trans- 
form it  into  an  incessant  corvee.  .  .  .  Doubtless 
the  adage,  ■  time  is  money,'  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  natives  of  the  Congo ;  ...  it  is  none 
the  less  inadmissible  that  a  taxpayer  should  be 
obliged  to  travel  over  ninety-three  miles  to  carry 
to  the  place  of  collection  a  tax  which  represents 
about  the  value  of  twenty-nine  cents.  .  .  . 

■'  Natives  inhabiting  the  environs  of  Lulonga 
were  forced  to  journey  in  canoes  to  Nouvelle- 
Anvers,  which  represents  a  distance  of  forty  to 
fifty  miles,  every  two  weeks,  to  carry  their  fish ; 
and  taxpayers  have  been  seen  to  submit  to  im- 
prisonment for  delaj-s  which  were  perhaps  not 
chargeable  to  them,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
considerable  distances  to  be  covered  periodically 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  tax." 

As  applied  to  the  collection  of  rubber,  the  so- 
called  labor  tax  was  found  by  the  commission  to 
consume  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  natives  sub- 
jected to  it  that  it  practically  made  slaves  of  them, 
and  nothing  less. 

When  the  abused  native  is  pretendedly  paid 
for  his  labor  or  its  product,  it  is  by  some  trifle 
in  metel  or  flimsy  woven  .stuff,  which  costs  the 
State  Ind  its  tributary  companies  next  to  no- 
thing and  is  next  to  worthle.ss  to  the  recipient. 

And  not  only  does  the  .State  exercise  over  the 
unfortunate  subjects  that  were  delivered  to  it 
an  authority  of  Government  which  appears  to 
be  little  else  than  a  power  of  extortion,  but  it 
has  taken  all  their  lands  from  them,  substantially, 
and  left  them  next  to  nothing  on  which  to  per- 
form any  labor  for  themselves.  It  has  decreed 
to  itself  the  ownership  of  all  land  not  included 
in  the  native  villages  or  not  under  cultivation. 
Concerning  which  decree  the  Commission  re- 
marks : 

"  As  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  Congo 
ha.s  never  been  under  cultivation,  this  interpre- 
tation gives  to  the  .State  a  proprietary  right, 
'A\mA\\Ut  and  exclusive,  to  almost  all  the  land, 
and  as  a  consf;quence  it  can  grant  to  itself  all 
the  prf.Kluct  of  the  soil  and  prr^sccute  as  robbers 
those  who  gather  the  smallest  fruit  and  as  ac- 
complices \.\\(fMt  who  buy  the  .same.  ...  It  thus 
happens  Sf^metimes  that  not  only  have  the  na- 
tives been  prohi!)it('d  from  moving  their  villages, 
but  they  liavi;  t<een  refused  permission  t^>  go, 
even  for  a  time,  to  a  neighboring  village  without 
a  upeeiai  permit." 

In  the  Hummer  of  VM)'A  the  IJritish  Government 
was  moved  U)  address  a  formal  communication 
to  all  the  Powers  which  ha<i  been  parties  to  the 
Act  of  the  Berlin  Conferenee  of  18>^— '»,  whereby 
the  V,<t\\v(t  .State  wan  created  and  entrustrsl  to 
Kir.!'  '  !d,  rtsking  them  to  consider  wliether 

the  f  government  and  of  Inifle  motio[(oly 

estfitWished  in  that  State  was  in  coiiff)rmitv  with 
tlie  r,r  ,.  inionH  of  the  Act,  The  Itrifish  Foreign 
.',  f/ird  l/mwlowne,  in  )iis  dcHpntch 
(Ai^'i^i  H,  \W.',),  reheHrs<-rl  at  length  tlie  charges 
that  were  firought  against  the  Congo  lulminis- 
tration,  'oneerning  itn  extrjrtion  of  lal)or  from 
the  natives  by  a  meth'x!  "but  little  rllfTerent 
fr'mi  that  fortnerly  employe*!  to  obtain  HlaveH," 
Haying:  "  Ifin  .VlaJeMty'HGovernnientdonolknow 
pref  itKJy  to  what  extent  Wwm-.  accuxaMonH  may 
\y  true  ;  Imt  they  have  bz-en  w»  rei>eat<;dly  mmie, 
and  have  recHved  %\\v.\\  wide  crwJencfl.  that  It  Ih 
r  '  r  p<'>Mlb|e  t/i  Ji^riore  them,  and  the  »jue« 

.  now  arlv:n,   whether  the  (Vitigo  .Stat*' 
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can  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  special 
pledges,  given  under  the  Berlin  Act,  to  watch 
over  the  preservation  of  the  native  tribes,  and  to 
care  for  their  moral  and  material  advancement." 

At  the  same  time,  the  dispatch  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Powers  to  the  question  of  rights 
of  trade  in  the  Congo,  saying:  "Article  I  of 
the  Berlin  Act  provides  that  the  trade  of  all  na- 
tions shall  enjoy  complete  freedom  in  the  basin 
of  the  Congo;  and  Article  V  provides  that  no 
Power  which  exercises  sovereign  rights  in  the 
basin  shall  be  allowed  to  grant  therein  a  mono- 
poly or  favour  of  any  kind  in  matters  of  trade. 
In  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  the 
system  of  trade  now  existing  in  the  Independent 
State  of  the  Congo  is  not  in  harmony  with  these 
provisions.  ...  In  these  circumstances.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  consider  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Powers  parties  to  the  Berlin  Act 
should  consider  whether  the  system  of  trade  now 
prevailing  in  the  Independent  State  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ;  and,  in 
particular,  whether  the  system  of  making  grants 
of  vast  areas  of  territory  is  permissible  imder 
the  Act  if  the  effect  of  such  grants  is  in  practice 
to  create  a  monopolv  of  trade.  '  - —  Parliamentary 
Papers,  Africa.  Xo'.  14  (1903).  Cd.  1809. 

A.  D.  1904.  — Feeling  in  Belgium  concern- 
ing the  charges  of  oppression  and  inhuman- 
ity to  the  natives.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Belgium  : 
A.  D.  1904. 

A.  D.    1906-1909.  —  Reform     Decrees    and 
their  small  effect. —  Continued  reports  of  ra- 
pacious   exploitation.  —  Concession   secured 
by  American  capitalists.  —  Annexation  of  the 
State  by  Belgium.  —  Recognition  of  the  an- 
nexation withheld  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United   States. — Apparently  the  endeavor  of 
the  British  Government  to  set  in  motion  some 
action  of  the  Powers  which  had  been  parties  to 
the  creation  of  the  Congo  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining   whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Berlin  Act  were  being  comjjlied  with  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  great  trust,  had  no  practical 
result.     During  the  next  two  years  the  Congo 
Government  was  persistent  in  denying   and  at- 
tempting to  refute  some    parts   of   the  reports 
sent  home   by    British   consular   offlcors  in    the 
Congo;  but  after  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  its  own  investigating  (,'ommis.sion,  in   IWO."*, 
there  seems  to  havi-    iieen    more    reticence   ob- 
Berved.     In  .lune,    1900,  a  series  of  new  docrecs, 
suppowd  to   emliiMiy    the  recommendations   of 
the  Keforms  ('ommi.s.sion,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
King.     But  the  (Consuls  wlio  reported  to  London 
from  the  C'ongo  country  do  not  seem  to    have 
found  the  wretched  natives  much  relieved    by 
these  decrees.      Vice  Consul  Arnistrfnig.  writing 
from  Boma  December,    1907,  aflir  a  prolonged 
Journr-y  through  ruliber  eollecting  regions,  de 
clared  his  conviction  that  "  the  people   worke<l 
from  twenty  to  twenty  flvo  days  a  month"  to 
satisfy  their  labor  tax.     He  abided:   "The  im- 
I)rovement  that  has  !)een  iniule  by  tlie  applica- 
tion of  the  Kefortn  I)ef;rees  of.I'ine  1900  is  solely 
In  the  withdrawiil  of  armed  sentries,  a  reform 
whi<  h  the  serious  (ieeimati«)n  of  the  population 
by  the  sentries  demanded.   ...   I  saw  nolhitig 
which  lr-fi  me  to  view  the   oe<ti|)alion   of   this 
country  Iti  the  light  of  an  AdministraMon.     The 
undertakings  of  the  (Jovernnient  nrv.  solely  com- 
mercial, with   a  Hufllcient  administrative  power 
to  Insure  the  safety  of  its  [)erHorme|  luid  the;  sue- 
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cess  of  its  enterprise.  .  .   .  The  following  is  an 
estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  State  on  their  rub 
ber  tax.     I  take  tlie  village  of  N'gongo  as  being 
a  large  one,  and  one  of   the   few  villages  that 
supply  the  amount  actually  assessed:  — 

Amount  assessed  yearly.  1,440  kilog.  of  rubber. 

£  s.  d. 
1,440  kilog.  of  rubber  at  10  fr.  .576  0  0 
Amount  paid  to  natives  at  50  c.  per 

kilog 28       16     0 

"  1  calculate  the  rubber  at  10  fr.  per  kilog.,  the 
value  placed  upon  it  by  the  State  in  the  Com- 
mercial Report  issued  this  year.  The  market 
value  in  Antwerp  is  from  i2  fr.  to  13  fr.  per 
kilog.  From  this  amount  of  576^.  must  be  de- 
ducted the  cost  of  transport,  which  cannot  be 
more  than  2  fr.  per  kilog.  rendered  at  Antwerp, 
80  that  the  net  profits  derived  from  this  one 
village  would  be  a  little  more  than  456^.  per 
annum.  One  hundred  and  twenty  natives,  to- 
gether with  their  wives  and  children,  which 
would  bring  the  population  of  the  town  to 
about  400  souls,  share  this  amount  of  28^.  16s  , 
and  as  this  is  paid  in  cloth  at  7^^.  per  yard 
and  salt  at  Is.  l^d.  per  kilog.,  it  is  evident  that 
they  cannot  receive  very  much  each,  and  that 
they  complain  of  their  remuneration." 

These  were  nut  the  only  official  witnesses  now 
testifying  to  the  barbarities  of  commercial  ex- 
ploitation that  were  perpetrated  in  the  Congo 
country  under  pretences  of  administering  the 
Government  of  a  State.  Reports  to  the  same 
effect  were  coming  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  its  Consuls  in  the  Congo. 
Consul-General  C.  R.  Slocum  wrote  on  the  Istof 
December,  1906,  to  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington:  "  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that 
I  find  the  Congo  Free  State,  under  the  present 
regime,  to  be  nothing  but  a  vast  commercial  en- 
terprise for  the  exploitation  of  the  products  of 
the  country,  particularly  that  of  ivory  and  rub- 
ber. Ad  mitted  by  Belgian  officials  and  other  for- 
eigners here,  the  State,  as  I  find  it,  is  not  open 
to  trade  in  the  intended  sense  of  article  5  of  the 
Berlin  Act  under  which  the  State  was  formed." 

A  year  later,  the  succeeding  Consul-General 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Congo  State,  Mr, 
James  A.  Smith,  made  a  similar  report:  "In 
excluding  the  native,"  he  wrote,  "from  any 
proprietary  right  in  the  only  commodities  he 
possessed  which  would  serve  as  a  trade  medium 
—  that  is,  the  products  of  the  soil  —  and  in 
claiming  for  itself  and  granting  to  a  few  con- 
cessionary companies  in  which  it  holds  an  in- 
terest exclusive  ownership  of  these  products, 
the  Administration,  in  its  commercial  capacity, 
has  effectively  shut  the  door  to  free  trade  and 
created  a  vast  monopoly  in  all  articles  the  free- 
dom of  buying  and  selling  which  alone  could 
form  a  proper  basis  for  legitimate  trade  trans- 
actions between  the  native  and  independent 
purchasers.  Competition,  by  which  alone  can 
a  healthy  condition  of  trade  be  maintained,  has 
been  entirely  eliminated.  The  Government  is 
but  one  tremendous  commercial  organization; 
its  administrative  machinery  is  worked  to  bar 
out  all  outside  trade  and  to  absolutely  control 
for  its  own  benefit  and  the  concessionary  com- 
panies the  natural  resources  of  the  country." 

In  the  same  report  Mr.  Smith  gave  details  of 
an  experiment  he  had  made,  in  conjunction  with 
the  chef  de  secteur  at  Yambata,  to  test  the  truth 


of  the  assertions  made  by  the  natives  as  to  the 
length  of  lime  necessary  to  gather  the  rubber 
which  they  are  compelled  to  furnish.  The  place 
for  the  experiment  was  selected  by  the  clief  de 
secteur,  and  he  chose  the  five  natives  who  were 
employed  in  the  experiment,  and  who  were  pro- 
mised rewards  as  an  incentive  to  do  their  best. 
The  men  worked  for  four  hours,  and  although 
Mr.  Smith  vouches  for  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
lose  a  minute,  they  only  succeeded  in  gathering 
650  grammes.  From  this,  as  Mr.  Smith  argues, 
the  amount  of  time  they  would  have  to  spend 
in  collecting  the  rubber  tax  works  out  at  93 
hours  a  month,  or,  counting  eight  hours  a  day, 
at  140  days  a  year.  This  did  not  include  the  tirne 
spent  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  rubber-bear- 
ing districts. 

Before  this  time,  American  interest  in  the 
Congo  State  had  become  more  than  humanita- 
rian, and  more  than  a  commercial  interest  in 
the  general  opportunities  of  trade;  for  heavy 
American  capitalists  had  secured  concessions 
from  King  Leopold  in  a  large  territory  for  the 
development  of  railways,  rubber  production  and 
mines.  The  fact  was  announced  in  the  fall  of 
1906,  and  the  names  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Harry  Payne  Wnitney, 
Edward  B.  Aldrich  and  the  Messrs.  Guggenheim 
were  mentioned  as  prominent  in  the  group  to 
which  the  grant  was  made. 

Under  the  Convention  of  1890  between  King 
Leopold  and  the  Congo  State,  as  one  party,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  as  the  other,  it  became 
the  right  of  the  latter,  on  the  expiration  of  ten 
years,  in  1900,  to  annex  the  Congo  State  to  itself 
(see,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work,  Congo  State: 
A.  D.  1900).  The  right  was  not  then  exercised ; 
but  the  question  of  taking  over  the  sovereignty 
of  that  great  African  domain  came  under  warm 
discussion  in  Belgium  before  many  years,  and, 
finally,  in  1908,  it  reached  the  point  of  a  keen 
negotiation  of  terms  with  the  King,  attended  by 
lively  conflicts  in  the  Belgian  Chambers.  "While 
the  question  was  thus  pending  in  Belgium,  the 
British  Government  took  occasion  to  express  its 
views  to  the  Belgian  Government,  as  to  the  obli- 
gations which  such  an  annexation  would  involve. 
This  was  done  on  the  27th  of  March,  1908,  in  a 
despatch  from  the  Foreign  Minister,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  communicating  an  extended  "Memoran- 
dum respecting  Taxation  and  Currency  in  the 
Congo  Free  State."  The  language  of  the  de- 
spatch, in  part,  was  as  follows: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  fully  recognize 
that  the  choice  of  the  means  by  which  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Congo  may  be  brought  into  line 
by  the  Berlin  Act  rests  exclusively  with  Belgium. 
Nevertheless,  while  disclaiming  all  idea  of  inter- 
ference. His  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  in 
fairness  they  should  leave  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment in  no  doubt  that  in  their  opinion  the  exist- 
ing administration  of  the  Congo  State  has  not 
fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  the  State  was  orig-' 
inally  recognized,  or  the  conditions  of  Treaties, 
and  that  changes  are  therefore  required,  which 
should  effect  the  following  objects:  1.  Relief 
of  the  natives  from  excessive  taxation.  2.  The 
grant  to  the  natives  of  sufficient  land  to  ensure 
their  abilitj'  to  obtain  not  only  the  food  they  re- 
quire, but  also  sufficient  produce  of  the  soil  to 
enable  them  to  buy  and  sell  as  in  other  European 
Colonies.  3.  The  possibility  for  traders  what- 
ever their  nationality  may  be  to  acquire  plots  of 
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land  of  reasonable  dimensions  in  any  part  of  the 
Congo  for  the  erection  of  factories  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  establish  direct  trade  relations  with  the 
natives.  .  .  . 

"Taking  the  three  points  enumerated  above 
in  order,  it  appears  to  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  — 

"  1.  As  regards  the  question  of  taxation  in 
labour,  the  abuses  to  which  the  system  has  given 
rise  have  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
absence  of  a  proper  standard  of  value.  They 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  only  sure  and  effica- 
cious means  of  precluding  the  existence  of  such 
abuses  in  the  future  is  the  introduction  of  cur- 
rency throughout  the  State  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Both  the  Reports  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  and  the  experience  of  His  Majesty's 
Consular  officers  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
native  has  learnt  the  use  of  money,  and  that  cur- 
rency would  be  welcomed  by  all  classes,  native 
and  European  alike. 

"  2.  The  natives  in  the  concessionary  areas 
should  not  be  compelled,  by  either  direct  or  in- 
direct means,  to  render  their  labour  to  the  Com- 
panies without  remuneration.  The  introduction 
of  currency  should  contribute  greatly  to  the 
protection  of  the  native  against  the  illicit  and 
excessive  exactions  on  the  part  of  private  indi- 
viduals Such  protection,  however,  cannot  be 
adequately  secured  unless  the  latter  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  native  in  specie  at  a  fair  rate 
to  l)e  fixed  by  law 

"3.  They  would  urge  that  a  large  increase 
should  be  made  in  the  land  allotted  to  the  nati  ves." 

The  excffjtional  failure  of  the  Congo  State, 
among  African  colonies,  to  introduce  the  use  of 
currency  intransa^jtions  with  the  natives,  and  the 
connection  of  this  failure  with  the  state  of  things 
existing  there,  i.s  discussed  at  length  in  the  Memo- 
randum, with  a  practical  summing  up  in  these 
sentences:  " 'Ihe  Secretaries-General  said  the 
nati  vein  the  Con  L'O  hafl  no.specie.  True,  but  why 
has  he  no  specie  ?  liecaus*;,  as  alrr^y  explaineil, 
during  the  twerity-three  years  that  the  (Jongo 
State  has  been  in  existence  no  .serious  attempt, 
In  spite  of  all  a.ssertions  to  the  contrary,  has  ever 
b«;en  mad«.'  by  the  State  to  intro<Juce currency  on 
asuni<i<ntly  large  scale.  In  every  other  European 
(.'olony  ill  Africa  lia.s  the  nativi;  com<!  to  learn  the 
pnicli*:al  value  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  What 
are  the  r#:as'»nH  that  the  Congo  Slate  should  stand 
in  an  exceptional  posiUon  in  this  respect  ?  They 
are  iinfortniiat<ly  ohvioiis  enough.  The  truth  is 
that  it  is  preciwily  owing  totheabsenceof  a  [jroper 
standard  of  value  that  the  Congo  Goverumint  and 
the  Corjcessionary  ('onipanieH  hav»;  been  ahh;  to 
abuse  the  systi-ni  of  Uixalion  in  labour,  and  n-alize 
enorinoMH  jjroflts  out  of  the  inecHmint  lal)Our 
wrung  from  the  populatir>n  in  the  giii.se  f)f  taxa- 
atlon  " 

This  communication  from  Great  IJritain  to  the 
Iklgian  Government  was  fr^llowed  soon  (in  April) 
by  memoranda  frotii  the  Covernment  of  tlie 
l.nlted  HfjiteH,  wlting  forth  the  liopeH  ami  expec- 
tAtif^ns  of  ailrninlHtrative  reff>rrii  with  which  It 
r/>nfer(i[»lHied  the  proiK)Hed  annexation  r>f  the 
(Jon(fo  HtAU:. 

A  few  monthH  later  the  treaty  f)f  annexatlr)n 
was  agreed   u[;oii,  and   the  annexation  crtiiHiim 
niiiUt\  by  an  A<  t  of  the  lielj^ian  Parliament,  pro 
miilgnl/(l  on  the  '^Wjih  of  ()<tol>er.  IW)H   T'j  an  an- 
noiineernenf.  of  the  twl  by  the  Itelj^ian  MiriiHf<T 
at  \VBHhifigt/;n,  Secretary  Hoot  rejdied  at  consid 


erable  length,  in  a  communication  which  bears 
the  date  of  June  11,  1909:  "The  Government  of 
the  United  States,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  has  ob- 
served with  much  interest  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  looking  to  such  a  transfer,  in  the 
expectation  that  under  the  control  of  Belgium 
the  condition  of  the  natives  might  be  beneficially 
improved  and  the  engagements  of  the  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  as  well  as 
the  high  aims  set  forth  in  the  American  memo- 
randa of  April  7  and  1(5,  1908,  and  declared  in  the 
Belgium  replies  thereto,  might  be  fully  realized. 

"  The  United  States  would  also  be  gratified  by 
the  assurance  that  the  Belgian  Government  will 
consider  itself  specifically  bound  to  discharge  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  Independent  State  of 
the  Congo  in  the  Brussels  Convention  of  July  2, 
1890,  an  assurance  which  the  expressions  already 
made  by  the  Government  of  Belgium  in  regard 
to  its  own  course  as  a  party  to  that  convention 
leave  no  doubt  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
.sentiments  of  that  Government.  Among  the  par- 
ticular clauses  of  the  Brussels  Convention  which 
seem  to  the  United  States  to  be  specially  relevant 
to  existing  conditions  in  the  Congo  region  are  the 
clauses  of  Article  II.,  which  include  among  the 
objects  of  the  convention  : 

"'To  diminish  intestine  wars  between  tribes 
by  means  of  arbitration  ;  to  initiate  them  in  ag- 
ricultural labour  and  in  the  industrial  arts  so  as 
to  increase  their  welfare;  to  raise  them  to  civil- 
ization and  bring  about  the  extinction  of  barbar- 
ous customs.  .  .  . 

"  'To  give  aid  and  protection  to  commercial 
enterprises;  to  watch  over  their  legality  by  es- 
pecially controlling  contracts  for  service  with 
natives  ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  founda- 
tion of  permanent  centres  of  cultivation  and  of 
commercial  .settlements.' 

"  The  United  States  has  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  several  respects  the  system  in- 
augurated by  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo 
has,  in  its  practical  operation,  worked  out  re- 
sults inconsistent  with  these  conventional  ()l)liga- 
tions  and  calling  for  very  substantial  and  even 
radical  changes  in  order  to  attain  conformity 
therewith."  .M(;n'over,  it  renders  nugatory  the 
provisions  of  the  successive  declarations  and  con- 
ventions, cited  by  the  Secretary,  which  have 
t'iveii  such  rights  in  the  ('ongo  State  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  others  as  must  be  nuiin- 
Uiined. 

"  It  should  always  be  reineml)ered,"  wrote 
Mr.  Itoot,  "  that  the  \ms\H  of  liie  .sovereignty  of 
the  Independent  State  of  the  ("ongo  ov(;r  all  its 
territory  was  in  the  treaties  made  by  the  native 
Sovereigns  who  ceded  the  terrihtry  for  llw  iis(! 
and  henr-flt  of  free  Stjiles  establisiied  iind  being 
eHtalilished  there  under  the  care  ami  Hupervisioii 
of  the  Iiiternatioiml  Associnljon,  sol  iial,  tin'  very 
nature  of  the  title  forbids  tiie  destruction  of  Ihe 
tribal  rights  upon  which  it  resls  without  securing 
Vt  the  natives  an  enjoyment  r)f  tiieir  land  whicii 
shall  \>f  a  full  and  ade(|iiiite  e(|uivnlent  for  the 
tribal  rights  destroyeil," 

Uef^-rring  to  a  statement  nmdir  in  the  Belgian 
reply  ^Iveii  to  his  meiiioraiidiim  of  April  Id, 
which  he  r]iir)teHaH  in  these  words  :  -  "  Whi'ii  it 
annexes  the  t)f>«seHHionHof  the  Independent  Stale 
Helgiiim  will  inherit  llsobligat Ions  as  well  asils 
rlglils;  it  will  be  able  to  fiillll  all  the  eiigage- 
ments  made  with  the  United  Slates  by  the  di'clii 
rations  of  April  'Z'-l,  \HHi"  —  Mr.  Koot  cIohch  his 
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letter  with  these  remarks  ;  "  It  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  United  States  to  know  that  the  last 
clause  of  the  statement  just  (juoted  is  not  in- 
tended to  confine  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Independent  State  to  the  dechirations  of 
the  Commercial  Association  which  preceded  the 
creation  of  the  Congo  State  as  a  sovereign  power, 
but  includes  the  conventional  rights  conferred 
upon  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Independent  State  immediately  after 
its  recognition. 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  fuller  understanding  on 
all  these  points,  I  confine  myself  for  the  present 
to  acknowledging  your  note  of  November  4  last 
and  taking  note  of  the  announcement  therein 
made." 

Thus  no  recognition  was  given  to  the  Belgian 
annexation.  Recognition  was  held  in  abeyance, 
awaiting  further  information  and  evidence  of  re- 
form in  the  administration  of  the  Congo  State. 
And  this  is  the  attitude  a.ssumed  by  the  British 
Government,  which  waited  long  and  with  grow- 
ing impatience  for  assurances  from  Belgium, 
with  proceedings  that  would  give  sign  of  mak- 
ing them  good.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1909, 
the  subject  came  up  in  Parliament,  with  asser- 
tions that  "oppression  of  the  natives  was  still 
going  on  just  as  before  the  annexation,"  and  that 
'■  Great  Britain  had  waited  for  months  while  the 
cruelties  against  which  she  had  protested  still 
continued."  lu  the  debate,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
referred  to  the  harmony  of  action  in  the  matter 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  "the  cooperation  of 
two  such  powerful  Governments  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  would  be  irresistible."  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  speaking  for  the  Ministry,  said: 

"  I  am  glad  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  it 
has  been  emphasized  that  this  attitude  is  not 
ours  alone,  but  that  the  United  States  has  spo- 
ken with  equal  emphasis  and  taken  up  the  same 
position.  I  am  sorry  that  no  other  Power  has 
taken  up  the  same  position  so  strongly;  but  as 
there  is  only  one  Power  which  has  declared  it- 
self so  definitely  on  the  question  as  ourselves,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  am  glad  it  is  the  United 
States." 

Alluding  to  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  debate,  that  the  Government 
might  have  prevented  the  annexation  of  the 
State  by  Belgium,  Sir  Edward  said:  "  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  prevented  the  annexation, 
but  in  any  case  I  should  not  have  tried  to  prevent 
the  annexation.  And  for  this  reason  among  oth- 
ers—  that  if  Belgium  was  not  going  to  take  the 
Congo  State  in  hand  and  put  it  right,  who  was  ? 
I  have  never  been  able  to  answer  that  question. 
Certainly  not  ourselves,  because  we  have  always 
denied  the  intention  of  assuming  any  responsi- 
bility over  an  enormous  tract  of  land  where  we 
have  sufticient  responsibility  already." 

The  Foreign  Secretary  concluded  his  speech 
by  saying:  "If  Belgium  makes  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Congo  humane  and  brings  it  into  ac- 
cord, in  practice  and  spirit,  with  the  administra- 
tion which  exists  in  our  own  and  neighbouring 
African  colonies,  no  country  will  more  cordially 
welcome  that  state  of  things  than  this  or  more 
warmly  congratulate  Belgium.  But  we  cannot 
commit  ourselves  to  countersign,  so  to  say,  by 
recognition  a  second  time,  the  system  of  admin- 
istration which  has  existed  under  the  old  regime." 

Again,  in  May,  the  question  came  up  in  Par- 


liament, with  impatient  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  not  taking  peremptory  measures 
to  compel  a  reformation  of  Belgian  rule  in  the 
Congo  State,  one  speaker  suggesting  a  "peace- 
ful blockade"  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  replied  : 

"If  this  question  were  rashly  managed  it 
might  make  a  European  question  compared  to 
which  those  which  we  have  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  last  few  months  might  be  child's  play.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  peaceful  block- 
ade. It  is  no  good  talking  of  peaceful  blockade. 
Blockade  is  blockade.  It  is  the  use  of  force.  If 
you  are  to  have  blockade  you  must  be  prepared 
to  go  to  war,  and  a  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  means  blockading  a  river  which  is  not  the 
property  of  the  Congo  or  Belgian  Government. 
The}'  have  one  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  a  river 
which  by  international  treaty  must  be  opened  to 
navigation,  and  if  you  are  to  blockade  to  any 
effect  you  must  be  prepared  to  stop  every  ship 
going  in  or  out  of  the  Congo,  whether  under  the 
French,  Belgian,  German,  or  whatever  flag  it 
is.  Surely  if  you  are  going  to  pledge  yourself 
to  take  steps  of  that  kind,  and  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  you  must  be  prepared  to  raise  a  European 
question  which  would  be  of  the  gravest  kind. 
I  do  not  say  there  are  not  circimistances  which 
might  justify  a  question  of  that  kind,  but  do 
not  let  the  House  think  that  by  smooth  words, 
such  as  by  applying  the  adjective  'peaceful' 
to  blockade,  5'ou  are  going  to  minimize  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  step 
you  are  taking." 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  —  Programme  of  reforms 
promised  by  the  Belgian  Government.  — The 
programme  of  long  promised  reforms  to  be  in- 
stituted by  the  Belgian  Government  in  its  admin- 
istration of  the  now  annexed  Congo  State  was 
announced  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  on  the  2Sth 
of  October,  1909,  by  the  Minister  for  the  Colo- 
nies, M.  Renkin.  "He  repeated  his  solemn  as- 
surance that  the  charges  of  cruelty  or  oppression 
made  against  the  Belgian  Colonial  Administra- 
tion were  false.  He  had  questioned  missiona- 
ries, officials,  chiefs,  and  other  natives  during  his 
visit,  and  heard  nothing  to  justify  the  accusa- 
tion. Individual  breaches  of  the  law  might  pos- 
sibly have  occurred,  but  every  abuse  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  authorities  was  immediately 
made  the  object  of  inquiry. 

"It  was  useless,  he  said,  to  refer  to  the  past; 
the  situation  had  been  radically  altered  by  the 
annexation.  As  regards  the  land  system,  the 
assignment  of  vacant  lands  to  the  State  was  ju- 
ridically unassailable,  but  they  must  also  have 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  natives.  The 
ualives  would  therefore  be  granted  the  right  to 
take  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  the  Domain.  This 
would  be  accomplished  in  three  stages.  On  July 
1,  1910,  the  Lower  Congo,  Stanley  Pool,  Ubangi, 
Bangala,  Kwango,  Kasai,  Katanga,  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Eastern  Province,  Aruwimi,  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Stanleyville  would 
be  opened  to  freedom  of  trade.  On  July  1,  1911, 
the  Domain  of  the  Crown,  and  on  July  1,  1912, 
the  Welle  district  would  also  be  thrown  open. 
Furthermore,  the  Government  would  levy  taxes 
in  money,  and  the  system  of  the  provisioning  of 
the  agents  would  be  abolished." 

M.  Renkin  said  furthermore  that  in  regard  to 
the  territories  held   by  concessionnaires  in   the 
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Congo  the  Government  would  make  an  investi- 
gation with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  make  fresh  arrange- 
ments in  agreement  with  the  persons  inter- 
ested. 

Writing  from  Brussels  a  month  later,  an  Eng- 
lish correspondent  represents  the  Belgian  Re- 
formers, who  had  most  bitterly  denounced  the 
atrocities  of  the  Leopold  regime  in  the  Congo 
State,  as  believing  that  M.  Renkin's  scheme  is 
on  the  whole  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory 
scheme,  and  above  all  a  practical  scheme,  that 
the   Belgian  Government   are   sincerely   deter- 


mined to  carry  it  through,  and  that,  even  if  there 
were  any  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  their 
sincerity,  the  Belgian  nation  is  in  earnest  and 
has  the  means  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the 
reforms  by  the  exercise  of  the  Parliamentary 
control  witli  which  it  is  now  for  the  first  time 
invested  over  the  aifairs  of  the  Congo  as  a  con- 
sequence of  annexation. 

On  the  other  hand,  English  opinion,  which 
had  been  roused  to  much  heat  on  the  Congo- 
question,  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  Belgian 
proposals,  and  criticises  them  with  a  sharpness 
which  the  Belgians  resent. 


CONSERVATION    OF   NATURAL    RESOURCES. 


Australia:  Undertakings  of  Irrigation  and 
Forestry.  —  During  a  brief  vi.sit  to  the  United 
states  in  1902.  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  then  Premier 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  contributed 
to  The  Indeperulerit  an  article  on  "Australia  and 
her  Problems,"  in  which  he  wrote  : 

"Another  great  problem  with  which  we  are 
struggling  is  that  of  irrigation,  and  a  joint  irri- 
gation scheme  is  afoot  for  using  the  waters  of 
the  Murray,  our  greatest  river,  to  fertilize  lands 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  Murray 
forms  the  boundary  of  those  two  States  and 
afterward  flows  through  South  Australia.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
to  use  the  waters  of  the  Murray  for  irrigation 
purposes,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  South  Aus- 
tralia to  use  the  Murray  for  navigation.  We  hope 
to  harmonize  those  interests  and  are  working  to 
that  end. 

"Just  before  I  left  Australia  I  attended  a  con- 
ference, held  on  the  border,  between  rf-present- 
atives  of  the  various  .States  as  a  result  of  which 
r-ach  has  appointed  a  hydraulic  engineer  to  a 
joint commiH-sion on  irrigation.  These  will  make 
an  investigation  and  report  their  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  practicable  system  for  conserv- 
ing, storing  and  distributing  the  Murray's  waters 
without  interfering  with  its  navigation.  We 
have  gfKxl  reas'>n  to  believe  that  by  means  of  a 
gysteni  of  I'H.ks  and  weirs  it  is  (|iiite  possibU;  to 
Irrigate  a  verv  large  extent  of  firy  coiiiitry  by 
means  of  the  .^lurray  without  injuring  its  navi- 
gability. I>ater  we  will  take  up  the  problem  of 
using  the  waters  of  the  Darling  in  a  similar  way. 
It  is  a  very  loni,'  river,  which  during  tiie  rainy 
wiivm  w  ndn  an  iiniuense  volumt-  of  water  into 
the  Murray. 

"Another  of  our  problems  is  in  regard  to  for- 
eHtry.  We  havr;  planlefl  wnne  trees  but  not 
nearly  enough  of  them,  and  eannot  yr-t  tell  any- 
thing alx<ut  rcBulfn,  Alotig  with  this  tree  plant- 
ing, als".  denu<latioM  of  our  tlmln-r  han  been 
going  on.  for  Au^^tniliun  hard  woods,  beim;  im- 
[xrvioiis  i(}  water,  are  tif>w  iiwd  all  over  the 
world  for  Htreel  paving  i)urpoHes,  CJreiii  harm 
)%nn  been  dotie,  anfl  the  waste  instill  goirnjon, 
for  our  national  Government  cannot  interfere  in 
the  matter,  and  the  IhikI  owners  are  hi  many  in- 
•tanci^  reekle«<i.  The  rcmefly  must  come  from 
the  <U)mu\<>\i  jM-nw;  of  tlie  people." 

Slne<-  >'■  I-  was  written,  progress  lius  been 

rn'ide  in  •  out  the  (»rf»|eets  of  irrigation, 

(I  I   in   a  sfteeeh   by    f.ord    .Nortlwote 

II  'irri  t/*  Kngland,  in  the  autumn  of 

lU'W,  from  Ave  yean  of  w;rvlce  M  Governor 


General  of  Australia.  "Both  in  New  Soutli 
Wales  and  Victoria,"  he  said,  "very  large  irri- 
gation works  are  in  progress,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  very  short  time,  adding  enormously 
to  the  acreage  of  land  fit  for  cultivation." 

Canada:  The  Dominion  Forest  Reserves 
Act.  —  Irrigation  in  the  Northwest.  —  A  Do- 
minion Act  of  lOOM.  thus  short-titled,  provides 
as  follows:  'All  Dominion  lands  within  the 
respective  boundaries  of  the  reserves  mentioned 
in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  sale,  settlement  and  occupancy  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act.  or  of  any 
other  Act,  or  of  any  regulations  made  under  the 
Siiid  Act  or  any  such  Act,  with  respect  to  mines 
or  mining  or  timber  or  timber  licenses  or  leases 
or  any  other  matter  whatsoever;  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  no  Dominion  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  said  reserves  shall  be  sold. 
leased  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  be  locateil 
or  settled  upon,  and  no  person  shall  use  or  oc- 
cupy any  part  of  such  lauds,  except  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  regulations  made 
thereunder." 

The  schetlnle  referred  to  lists  21  Forest  Re- 
serves in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  Allierta.  They  are  placed  under  the 
management  of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry, 
for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  grow- 
ing timber,  the  animals  and  birds  in  thorn,  the 
fish  in  their  waters  and  their  water  supply,  the 
Governor  In  Council  to  make  the  needed  regu- 
lations. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Colonial  In- 
stitute at  London.  P^nirlanil.  In  January.  lilK.. 
.Mr.  C.  W.  Peterson,  .Manat'er  of  the  Canadian 
Paeifie  Irrii^ation  Cnlonization  Company,  i.'iiv(r 
the  followinir  account  of  what  is  l)eini;  done  in 
the  Arid  Belt,  so  called,  near  Cal^rarv,  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest:  "The  irrigaU'd  land  in 
AlberUi  and  Saskatchewan  nearly  e(|ualle<l  half 
of  the  t<jtal  irriijated  area  f>f  the  United  States. 
In  the  year  1H)I4  Ihr-  Dominion  (lovernment 
withilrew  from  sale  imd  homestearl  entry  a  tract 
of  land  eontiiihiriL,'  some  rnillioim  of  nercs  lo- 
cated east  of  tlieeity  of  Calgary,  alon^j  the  mtiiii 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  ol). 
ject  of  that  reservation  was  to  |)rovid(!  for  the 
construct |f)n.  nitlmatelv.  of  an  irrigiitif)n  schemo 
to  cover  the  frrtile  (low  Kiver  Valley.  The 
Canailiati  Paeide  Muilway  ('otn[iany  umlertook 
to  ronstruet  the  ^.'k'antie  irrii.'ation  system  in 
'lueHlion,  and  H<-|erte(|  im  juirt  of  its  liuid  ^rant  a 
lihwk  eomiiriHJMK  three  million  aeres  of  the  best, 
agricultural  lands.     It  hiul  now  been  r)pened  tor 
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colonization,  and  this  project  —  the  greatest  of 
the  kind  on  the  American  continent  —  was  being 
pushed  to  its  completion.  The  t  ract  had  an  aver- 
age width  of  forty  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  extended  eastwards  from  Calgary  150 miles." 

Egypt:  A.  D.  1909. — Completion  of  the 
Esneh  Barrage.  — An  important  addition  to  tlie 
irrigation  works  in  Egypt,  supplementing  the 
great  dam  at  Assouan  and  the  Assiout  barrage, 
was  completed  in  P^cbruary.  1909,  when  the 
Esneh  barrage  was  formally  opened,  on  the  9th 
of  that  month.  Esneh  is  a  town  of  some  2.5,000 
inhabitants,  situated  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  work  now  com- 
pleted will,  even  in  the  lowest  of  floods,  ensure 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  a  great  tract  of 
laud  in  the  Nile  valley  from  Esneli  northwards. 
In  deciding  to  undertake  the  construction  of  this 
latest  barrage,  at  a  point  about  100  miles  north 
of  the  Assouan  reservoir,  the  Government  were 
influenced  by  the  great  success  of  the  Assiout 
barrage,  but  that  work  differs  from  the  new  bar- 
rage in  being  designed  as  a  low-water  summer 
regulator,  wliereas  the  function  of  the  Esneh 
barrage  is  to  hold  up  the  water  in  low  floods. 

Germany:  The  work  begun  a  century  ago, 
and  its  result. —  "Germany,  a  century  ago, 
faced  just  such  a  situation  as  now  confronts  us 
[the  United  States] .  Then  there  began  the  work 
which  we  must  now  undertake.  New  forests 
were  planted,  wherever  the  land  was  unsuitable 
for  other  purposes.  This  planting  was  done  year 
after  year,  so  that  each  year  a  new  tract  would 
come  to  maturity.  Forest  wardens  watched  for 
fires,  and  laws  forbade  careless  hunters  setting 
fires  in  the  woods.  Timbermen  were  forced  to 
gather  and  burn  what  twigs  from  the  slashings 
could  not  be  used  in  the  still  or  burned  for  char- 
coal, and  broad  lanes  were  left  through  the  for- 
ests as  stops  for  fires.  In  this  way  there  arose 
those  magnificent  German  forests  which  now 
return  the  empire  an  average  net  annual  profit 
of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  acre,  on  land 
■which  is  otherwise  unusable;  and,  besides,  give 
their  services  free  for  the  storage  of  water  and 
for  the  retention  of  the  soil. 

"  In  our  own  land  something  of  this  sort  has 
already  been  done.  New  York  has  nearly  two 
million  acres  of  land  in  forest  reserves  which 
are  being  carefully  tended.  Pennsylvania  has 
half  as  much.  Minnesota  is  already  securing 
considerable  profit  from  the  management  of  its 
white  pine  reserves  and  is  seeding  down  large 
areas;  and  the  other  lake  states  are  also  moving, 
but  all  this  is  being  done  slowly,  and  lacks  much 
of  the  energy  and  cooperation  which  should  ac- 
company it." — ^J.  L.  Mathew.s.  Tlie  Conservaiioii 
of  our  National  Resources  {^Atlantic  Monthly, 
May,  1908). 

Great  Britain:  Outline  of  undertakings  by 
the  Government  in  1909.  —  Development  and 
Road  Improvement  Act. —  Inhis  Budget  speech 
to  the  House  of  Commons  April  29,  1909.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer,  ^Ir.  David  Lloyd- 
George,  gave  a  broad  indication  of  undertakings 
contemplated  by  the  Government,  in  forestry- 
work  (afforestation,  or  reafforestation)  and  on 
other  lines  directed  toward  a  more  effective  pre- 
servation and  development  of  th(>  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  In  the  afforestation  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  country,  he  said.  "  We 
are  far  behind  every  other  civilized  country  in 
the  world      I  have  figures  which  are  very  inter- 


esting on  this  point.  In  Germany,  for  instance, 
out  of  a  total  area  of  133  million  acres,  34  mil- 
lions, or  nearly  20  per  cent.,  are  wocxled ;  in 
France,  out  of  130  million  acres,  17  per  cent.; 
even  in  a  small  and  denstdy-populated  country 
such  as  Belgium,  1,260,000  acres  are  wooded,  or 
17  per  cent.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  out  of  77  million  acres,  only  3  mil- 
lions, or  4  per  cent.,  are  under  wood.  Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell,  who  has  made  a  study  of  tiiis 
question  for  a  good  many  years,  and  whose 
moderation  of  statement  is  beyond  challenge, 
estimates  that,  in  1906,  '  eight  millions  were  paid 
annually  in  salaries  for  the  administration,  for- 
mation, and  preservation  of  German  forests, 
representing  the  maintenance  of  about  200,000 
families,  or  about  1,000,000  souls;  and  that  in 
working  up  the  raw  material  yielded  by  the  for- 
ests wages  were  earned  annually  to  the  amount 
of  30  millions  sterling,  maintaining  about  600,000 
families,  or  3,000,000  souls.'  The  Committee  will 
there  perceive  what  an  important  element  this 
is  in  the  labour  and  employment  of  a  country. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  search  out 
the  census  returns  will  find  that  the  number  of 
people  directly  employed  in  forest  work  in  this 
country  is  only  16,000.  And  yet  the  soil  and  the 
climate  of  this  country  are  just  as  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  marketable  trees  as  that  of  the 
States  of  Germany.  Recently  we  have  been 
favoured  with  a  striking  report  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, very  ably  presided  over  by  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Cardiff.  A  perusal  of  the 
names  attached  to  that  report  will  secure  for  it 
respectful  and  favourable  consideration.  It  out- 
lines a  very  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
scheme  for  planting  the  wastes  of  this  country. 
The  systematic  operation  which  the  Commission 
recommend  is  a  gigantic  one,  and,  before  the 
Government  can  commit  themselves  to  it  in  all 
its  details,  it  will  require  very  careful  considera- 
tion by  a  body  of  experts  skilled  in  forestry.  I 
am  informed  by  men  whom  I  have  consulted, 
and  wbo.se  opinion  on  this  subject  I  highly  value, 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  work 
which  ought  to  be  undertaken  in  this  country 
before  the  Government  could  safely  begin  plant- 
ing on  the  large  scale  indicated  in  that  report. 
...  I  am  also  told  that  we  cannot  command  the 
services  in  this  country  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  skilled  foresters  to  direct  planting.  .  .  . 

"I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  great  industrial 
country  in  the  w^orld  which  spends  less  money 
directly  on  work  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  than  we  do.  Take  the  case 
of  agriculture  alone.  E.xamine  the  Budgets  of 
foreign  countries  —  I  have  done  it  with  great 
advantage  in  other  directions  —  examine  them 
from  this  p.irticular  point  of  view,  and  hon. 
members,  I  think,  will  be  rather  ashamed  at  the 
contrast  between  the  wise  and  lavish  generosity 
of  countries  much  poorer  than  ours  and  the  short- 
sighted and  niggardly  parsimony  with  which 
we  dole  out  small  sums  of  money  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  in  our  country.   .  .   . 

"  I  will  tell  the  House  what  we  propose.  There 
isacertain  amount  of  money,  not  very  much,  spent 
in  this  country  in  a  spastnodic  kind  of  way  on 
what  I  will  call  the  work  of  national  development 
—  in  light  railways,  in  harbours,  in  indirect  but 
very  meagre  assistance  to  agriculture.  I  propose 
to  gather  all  these  grants  together  into  one  grant 
that  I  propose  to  call  a  development  grant,  and 
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this  year  to  add  a  sum  of  £200, 000  to  that  grant 
for  these  purposes.  .  .  .  The  grant  will  be  utilized 
in  the  promotion  of  schemes  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  will  include  such  objects  as 
the  institution  of  schools  of  forestry,  the  pur- 
chase and  preparation  of  land  for  afforestation, 
the  setting  up  of  a  number  of  experimental  for- 
ests on  a  large  scale,  expenditure  upon  scientific 
research  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  experi- 
mental farms,  the  improvement  of  stock — -in 
respect  of  which  I  have  had  a  good  many  re- 
presentations from  the  agricultural  community 
—  the  equipment  of  agencies  for  disseminating 
agricultural  instruction,  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  co-operation,  the  improvement  of 
rural  transport  so  as  to  make  markets  more 
accessible,  the  facilitation  of  all  well-consid- 
ered schemes  and  measures  for  attracting  labour 
back  to  the  land  by  small  holdings  or  reclama- 
tion of  wastes." 

In  realization  of  this  programme  an  important 
"  Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds 
Act"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in 
August,  and  passed,  after  con.siderable  amend- 
ment of  its  administrative  details  in  Committee 
of  the  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with 
development,  or  the  aiding  and  encouraging  of 
agriculture  and  other  rural  industries,  incl  usive  of 
forestry,  reclamation  and  drainage  of  land,  im- 
provement of  rural  transport,  construction  and  im- 
provement of  inland  navigation  and  harbors,  and 
the  development  and  improvement  of  fisheries. 
The  Act  enables  the  Trea.sury  to  make  free  grants 
and  loans,  from  a  Development  Fund  fed  by  an 
annual  Parliamentary  voU:  and  by  a  charge  on  the 
Con8<'jlidated  Fund.  An  independent  Develop- 
ment Commis.sion  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Trea- 
flury,  consisting  of  five  members  appointed  for  ten 
years,  whf)se  rccoinmondation  for  the  rejection 
of  applications  shall  be  final,  though  not  that  for 
their  arceptarice.  The  second  part  of  the  Act  sets 
up  a  lioafl  Jif^rd  to  carry  t)ut  .sclicmes  of  road 
improvement,  either  under  its  own  din-ct  con- 
trol or  through  th*-  existin'.'  hii'hway  .lutliorities. 

North  America  :  International  Conference 
of  Delegates  from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States.  — 'i'ln- niovini'-nt  instituted  in 
the  United  Stales  for  a  better  f  onw;rvation  of  the 
natural  resonreeH  of  the  crMintry  was  broadened, 
early  in  1JK>H,  into  a  ontinentaland  int^irtiational 
movement,  by  an  invitiition  from  Presldenl 
HiH>M:vt.]t  U>  the  Governments  of  fJanada  and 
Mexico  t'*  send  deletraten  to  a  general  coriffirence 
on  the  subject  at  Washington,  for  tlir;  puri)Ose 
of  arranging  some  cooperative  and  hannonif>UH 
plans  of  a/;tion  In  the  three  cf)imtri<*s.  The  in- 
vitation was  corflially  a^cepte*!  in  both  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  the  delegates  sent 
were  met,  on  the  18ih  of  F'r;l)ruary,  by  many  of 
the  leaderH  of  the  connervation  movement  in  the 
United  .States,  Including  the  National  ('onw:rva- 
tlon  CornrniHHion.  Aft<:r  bfrlrig  received  and 
tfiilrtfivii  by  the  I'reHJdent  at  the  While  llouw, 
a  two  days  wnnion  of  the  Conference  was  held 
In  the  diplomatic  rrxmi  of  the  Stale  Department, 
with  g'K;<l  re'iultH. 

Turkey:  A.  D.  1909.  -Reclamation  pro- 
jecti  in  the  TiKris-Eiiphratet  Delta.  Seo  Mn 
this  vol;  'f'l'.KCy:    A     I)     i!»00   (Oci  ). 

United  States:  The  Great  Movement  for 
an  Arretting  of  Watte.       An  or^^anized  Na- 
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tional  care-taking  of  Forests,  Waters,  Lands, 
and  Minerals.  —  Forest  Service,  Irrigation, 
Development  of  Waterways.  —  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  under  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  distinguished,  in  the  judgment 
of  coming  generations,  most  highly  by  the  im- 
pulse and  the  organization  it  gave  to  measures 
for  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, in  woods,  water  sources,  mineral  deposits 
and  fertile  or  fertilizable  soils,  —  rescuing  them 
from  a  hitherto  unrestrained  recklessness  of 
waste.  The  key-note  of  a  new  determination 
in  governmental  policy,  pointed  to  this  end,  was 
sounded  by  the  President  in  his  first  Message  to 
Congress,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1901,  when  he 
opened  the  subject  largely  and  earnestly,  saying, 
among  other  things,  this  : 

"  The  preservation  of  our  forests  is  an  impera- 
tive business  necessity.  "We  have  come  to  see 
clearly  that  whatever  destroys  the  forest. except 
to  make  way  for  agriculture,  threatens  our  well- 
being.  At  present  the  protection  of  the  forest 
reserves  rests  with  the  General  Land  Office,  the 
mapping  and  description  of  their  timber  with 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  their  conservative  use 
with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  which  is  also  charged 
with  the  general  advancement  of  practical  for- 
estry in  the  United  States.  These  various  func- 
tions should  be  united  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
to  which  they  properly  belong  The  present  dif- 
fusion of  responsibility  is  bad  from  every  stand- 
point. It  prevents  that  effective  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  the  men  who  util- 
ize the  resources  of  the  reserves,  without  which 
the  interests  of  both  mu.st  suffer.  The  scientific 
bureaus  generally  should  be  put  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agrictdture.  The  President  should 
have  by  law  the  power  of  transferring  lands  for 
us(!  as  forest  ri'serves  to  the  Dei)artm('nt  of  Agri- 
culture. He  already  has  such  power  in  the  case 
of  lands  needed  by  the  Departments  of  War  and 
the  Navy.  .  .  . 

"The  wise  administration  of  the  forest  re- 
serves will  be  not  less  helpful  to  the  interests 
which  depend  on  water  than  to  those  which 
dei)end  on  wood  and  grass.  TIk;  water  supjily 
its<'lf  dcjjends  ui)on  the  forest.  In  the;  arid  re- 
gion it  is  water,  not  land,  which  measures  ])ro- 
UMction.  The  western  half  of  the  United  States 
would  sustain  a  po|)ulati(m  greater  than  that 
of  our  whole  country  today  if  the  waters  that 
now  run  U)  waste  were  saved  and  used  for  irriga- 
tion. Tin;  forest  and  water  problems  are  perhaps 
the  most  vital  internal  (|uesti()iis  of  llu?  United 
States.  .   .   . 

"Thr;  forests  alone  cannot,  however,  fully 
regiilate  ami  conserve  the  waters  of  the  arid 
retfion.  Great  storage  works  are  necessary  to 
C'|uali/.o  the  flow  of  streams  and  to  save  the 
flofnl  wafers.  Their  construction  has  been  con- 
clusively Hhown  to  be  an  undertaking  too  vnst 
for  private  effort.  .N'or  can  it  be  best  accom- 
plished liy  the  individual  States  acting  alone. 
Far-reaching  interstate  prohh-ms  are  involved; 
and  the  resources  of  Hingle  StJiles  would  oflisn 
be  inaderjuate.  It  is  proix-rly  a  national  func- 
tion, at  least  in  some  of  its  features.   .   .  . 

"The  reclamation  of  the  unsettled  arid  public 
lands  [tresenis  a  differr'iil  problem.  II(;re  it  Is 
not  enough  loregidate  the  (low  of  streams.  Tlie 
object  of  till-  (Jovenunr-nt  is  to  dlH|)ose  of  the 
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land  to  settlers  who  will  hiiiid  homes  upon  it. 
To  accomplish  this  object  water  must  be  brought 
■within  their  reach.  .  .  .  \Vhatever  the  Natioti 
does  for  the  extension  of  irrigation  .should  har- 
monize with,  and  tend  to  improve,  the  condi- 
tion of  those  now  living  on  irrigated  land.  We 
are  not  at  the  starting-point  of  this  development. 
Over  two  hundred  millions  of  private  capital 
have  already  been  expended  in  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works,  and  many  million  acres  of 
arid  land  reclaimed.  A  high  degree  of  enter- 
prise and  ability  has  been  shown  in  the  Avork 
itself;  but  as  much  cannot  be  said  in  reference 
to  the  laws  relating  thereto.  The  security  and 
value  of  the  homes  created  depend  largely  on 
tlie  stability  of  titles  to  water;  but  the  majority 
of  these  rest  on  the  uncertain  foimdation  of  court 
decisions  rendered  in  ordinary  suits  at  law.  With 
a  few  creditable  exceptions,  the  arid  States  have 
failed  to  provide  for  the  certain  and  just  division 
of  streams  in  times  of  scarcity.  Lax  and  uncer- 
tain laws  have  made  it  possible  to  establish 
rights  to  water  in  excess  of  actual  uses  or  neces- 
sities, and  many  streams  have  already  passed 
into  private  ownership,  or  a  control  equivalent 
to  ownership."  —  President' s Message  to  Congress, 
Dec.  3,  1901. 

The  Nationalizing  of  Irrigation  Works.  — 
The  highest  quallt}'  of  statesmanship  is  repre- 
sented by  such  recommendations  as  these.  So 
far  as  concerned  the  proposed  nationalization 
of  irrigation  works,  to  reclaim  the  arid  lands  of 
the  West,  they  bore  fruit  within  a  year,  in  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
June  17,  1902.  It  devoted  most  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  in  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Okla- 
homa, Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  to  a 
special  Reclamation  Fund  in  the  Treasurj\  for 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works. 
This  was  a  measure  for  which  the  late  Major 
John  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  had  labored  incessantly  for 
many  years.  In  his  book  on  "The  Lands  of 
the  Arid  Regions  "  he  was  the  first  to  show  the 
possibility  of  redemption  for  most  of  the  wide 
spaces  of  land  then  supposed  to  be  hopeless  des- 
ert, and  he  pleaded  with  Congress,  session  after 
session,  for  some  national  undertaking  to  store 
and  distribute  the  waters  from  the  mountains 
that  would  give  life  to  their  soil.  In  1888  he 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  win  authority  and  means 
for  investigating  the  water  supply  for  the  re- 
gion, and  from  that  time  he  had  kept  an  effi- 
cient small  corps  of  engineers  at  work  in  the 
survey  and  measurement  of  streams,  accumu- 
lating information  that  was  ready  for  immediate 
use  when  actual  constructive  work  was  taken 
in  hand.  At  once,  on  the  passage  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
acting  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  began 
the  execution  of  plans  already  well  matured,  for 
irrigation  in  Arizona  and  Nevada;  and  was  able 
three  years  later  to  report  similar  undertakings 
in  progress  within  three  of  the  ten  Territories 
and  thirteen  States. 

In  May,  1908,  the  following  statement  of  the 
reclamation  work  then  in  progress  appeared  in 
The  Outlook :  "  The  work  as  a  whole  rivals  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  labor  and  expense  involved. 
The  employment  of  16,000  men  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1,250,000  every  month  are  but  incidents 
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in  the  service.  Already  the  canals  completed 
reacii  a  total  of  1,815  miles  —  as  far  as  from  New 
York  to  Denver.  Homes  have  been  made  for  tea 
thousand  families  wiien;  bcd'ore  was  desert.  In 
the  past  five  years  S:j;),00(),0()0  has  been  spent, 
and  the  enterpri.ses  already  planned  will  add 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  to  this  sum.  Nor 
is  this  money  spent  in  one  locality.  In  New 
Mexico  one  of  the  largest  dams  in  the  world  is 
being  constructed.  In  California  and  Nevada 
great  reservoirs  and  irrigation  plants  are  being 
built.  In  western  Kansas  the  beet-sugar  raisers 
are  to  have  a  $250,000  plant  for  pumping  the 
'  underflow,'  or  the  sheet  water  found  a  few  feet 
beneath  the  top-soil,  of  the  Arkansas  River  Val- 
ley to  the  surface,  that  ditches  may  be  filled  and 
crops  made  certain.  On  seven  great  projects, 
involving  the  expenditure  of  $51,000,000  and  the 
reclamation  of  over  a  million  acres,  the  benefit  is- 
directly  to  the  Northwest.  These  projects  lie  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington. In  these  States  lands  that  have  been 
considered  as  worthless  except  for  the  coarsest 
kind  of  grazing  are  being  transformed  into  pro- 
ductive farms.  In  South  Dakota  the  largest 
earth  dam  in  the  world  is  being  constructed,  that 
ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  may  be  made  fer- 
tile ;  while  just  east  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  is 
being  built  a  solid  wall  of  masonr}'  310  feet  high 
to  hold  back  the  waters  of  the  Shoshone  River 
until  a  reservoir  of  ten  square  miles,  capable  of 
irrigating  a  hundred  thousand  acres,  is  formed. 
The  production  of  these  irrigated  lands  is  mar- 
velous. " 

The  latest  official  statistics  that  are  available 
represent  the  total  of  acres  irrigated  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1907  as  being  ll,0O(J,O00,  in  167,200 
farms,  at  an  average  cost  (of  constructive  work) 
of  §18.46  per  acre. 

A  National  Forest  Policy.  —  Less  prompti- 
tude of  action  followed  the  President's  urging 
of  measures  for  forest  preservation,  and  his 
warnings  to  Congress  and  the  country,  against 
the  consequences  of  this  inaction,  were  repeated 
from  year  to  year.  His  Message  of  December, 
1904,  carried  a  special!}'  urgent  plea  for  legisla- 
tion to  unify  the  national  forest  work.  "  I  have 
repeatedly,"  he  said,  "called  attention  to  the 
confusion  which  exists  in  Government  forest 
matters  because  the  work  is  scattered  among 
three  independent  organizations.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  nations  in 
which  the  forest  work  of  the  Government  is  not 
concentrated  imder  one  department,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  plainest  dictates  of  good  ad- 
ministration and  common  sense.  The  present 
arrangement  is  bad  from  every  point  of  view. 
Merely  to  mention  it  is  to  prove  that  it  should 
be  terminated  at  once.  As  I  have  repeatedly 
recommended,  all  the  forest  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  concentrated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  where  the  larger  part  of 
that  work  is  already  done,  where  practically  all 
of  the  trained  foresters  of  the  Government  are 
employed,  where  chiefly  in  Washington  there  is- 
comprehensive  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  reserves  acquired  on  the  ground, 
where  all  problems  relating  to  growth  from 
the  soil  are  already  gathered,  and  where  all  the 
sciences  auxiliary  to  forestry  are  at  hand  for 
prompt  and  effective  cooperation." 

During  its  following  session  Congress  took 
the  desired  action,  and  the  whole  forest  service 
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■was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  February,  1905. 

Early  in  June  of  that  year  the  efforts  of  the 
President  to  waken  attention  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  forest  destruction  in  the  country  were 
greatly  helped  by  a  notable  convention  at  Wash- 
ington of  about  twelve  hundred  men,  having 
both  interest  and  knowledge  in  the  matter,  who 
came  together  to  discuss  the  problems  involved. 
They  were  mostly  practical  foresters,  intelligent 
lumbermen,  railway  men,  ranch-owners,  engi- 
neers and  miners,  and  their  urgency  of  a  sys- 
tematic conservative  treatment  of  the  surviv- 
ing forest  wealth  of  the  country  carried  great 
weight.  The  convention  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  was 
addres.sed  by  the  President 

During  a  journey  through  parts  of  the  South- 
ern States,  in  October,  1905,  the  President  took 
occasion,  in  some  of  his  speeches,  to  urge  that 
a  lar«re  part,  at  least,  of  the  rapidly  disappearing 
forests  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country  should 
be  nationalized,  for  preservation  in  the  manner 
of  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Far  West.  In  his 
Mes.sage  of  1906  he  submitted  this  to  Congress, 
as  a  specific  recommendation,  saying  that  the 
forests  of  the  White  Mountains  and  the  South- 
em  Appalachian  regions  need  to  be  preserved, 
and  "cannot  be  unless  the  people  of  the  States 
in  which  they  lie,  through  their  representatives 
in  the  Congress,  secure  vigorous  action  by  the 
National  Government."  This  proposal  encoun- 
tered stronir  opposition  from  selfish  interests, 
and  Congress  was  prevailed  upon  with  difficulty 
to  authorize  a  survey  of  the  forests  of  the  White 
Mountainsand  the  Southern  Appalachians,  which 
resulterl  in  a  recommendation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  RW.OOO  acres  in  the  former 
region  and  5.00f).fKK)  in  the  latt<T  be  purcha.sed 
for  a  National  Hffn-sve.  A  bill  responsivi;  to 
thiij  recommendation  was  pa.«sfd  by  the  Senate, 
but  rejectefl  by  the  House,  whieli  appointed  a 
commission,  instea<l,  U>  rnakf*  further  investiga- 
tions in  the  matter.  Meantime,  in  the  White 
Mountains  alone,  busy  slautrhterers  of  the  for- 
ests were  said  to  be  stripping  three  iiundred 
acres  per  day. 

On  the  eve  of  the  atljournment  of  Congress 
In  .March.  1907,  the  President  issued  a  prochtma- 
tion  a<lding  fV)Tn<:  s<-venteen  millions  of  acres 
of  forest  lands  to  the  National  Forest  Ii«-w;rves 
alreafiy  r^tabiighed.  This  was  just  before  he 
■igned  an  Act  of  Congress  which  abridge<l  his 
authority  to  create  rewrves  in  Colorado,  Wyo- 
minir.  .Montana,  Iduh't,  Ore^roii,  and  WaHJiingt'in. 
It  was  a  eharacteristif:  f)r(Keediri>f.  for  wiiieh 
the  prr-nident  had  ani()le  power  nnd«T  a  statuti; 
of  1H91.  and  it  Himi»ly  held  the  forests  <leslg 
nat/'fl  in  safety  frorn  destruction  tmtii  the  fpies- 
lion  of  their  treatment  was  more  carefully 
conHlderwI.  The  next  ContTess,  or  the  next 
I'reHJflent,  cfuiU]  jrive  them  up  to  jirivate  owner- 
ohip  In  whole  or  In  part,  if  the  ofjf;  or  the  rither 
found  renMon  for  doing  h*)  .Meantime  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  axetnnn.  while  Mndert'oinir 
■f'i'l.  Am  h  matter  of  fiwt.  .Mr  KooH«-velt'« 
r,  I'renldent  Taft.  did  conclude  that 
h-nif  .f  the  landii  renerved  should  Iw;  releHHe«l 
fiiT  ««!♦!.  and  vt  ordered  fk^m  after  he  i-ntered 
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that  connect  themselves  with  the  question  of 
economic  forestry,  by  directing  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  waterways  of  the  country 
and  their  claim  to  a  more  systematic  develop- 
ment. "For  the  last  few  years,"  he  said, 
"through  several  agencies,  the  Government 
has  been  endeavoring  to  get  our  people  to  look 
ahead,  and  to  substitute  a  planned  and  orderly 
development  of  our  resources  in  place  of  a  hap- 
hazard striving  for  immediate  profit.  Our 
great  river  systems  should  be  developed  as  Na- 
tional water  highways;  the  3Iississippi,  with 
its  tributaries,  standing  first  in  importance,  and 
the  Columbia  second,  although  there  are  many 
others  of  importance  on  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  slopes.  The  National  Government 
should  undertake  this  work,  and  I  hope  a  begin- 
ning will  be.  made  in  the  present  Congress;  and 
the  greatest  of  all  our  rivers,  the  Mississippi, 
should  receive  especial  attention.  From  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  [Mississippi 
there  should  be  a  deep  waterway,  with  deep 
waterways  leading  from  it  to  the  East  and  the 
West.  Such  a  waterway  would  practically 
mean  the  e.xtension  of  our  coast  line  into  the 
very  heart  of  our  country.  It  would  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  our  people.  If  begun  at 
once  it  can  be  carried  through  in  time  appre- 
ciably to  relieve  the  congestion  of  our  great 
freight-carrying  lines  of  railroads.  .  .  . 

"The  inland  waterways  which  lie  just  back 
of  the  whole  eastern  and  southern  coasts  should 
likewise  be  developed.  ^loreover.  the  develop- 
ment of  our  waterways  involves  many  other 
important  water  i)robletns,  all  of  which  shoidd 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  general  scheme. 
The  Government  dams  should  be  used  to  pro- 
duce himdreds  of  thoustinds  of  horsepower  as 
an  incident  to  improving  navigation;  for  the 
ainiual  value  of  the  unused  water-power  of  the 
United  States  perhaps  exceeds  the  annual  value 
of  the  products  of  all  our  mines.  As  an  inci- 
dent tf)  creating  the  deep  waterway  down  the 
Mississippi,  the  Government  should  build  along 
its  whole  lower  length  levees  which  taken  to- 
gether with  the  control  of  the  headwaters,  will 
at  once  ami  forever  put  a  complete  slop  to  all 
threat  of  llfKxIs  in  the  immensely  fertile  Delta 
region.  Till'  territory  lyinLC  a<ljaceiit  to  the 
Mississip])i  along  its  lower  course  will  thereby 
Ix-'come  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  popu- 
lous, aa  it  alrea<iy  is  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
farming  rcL'ions  in  all  the  world.  I  have  ap- 
fwiinted  an  Iniaml  Waterways  Commi><sion  to 
study  aM<l  outline  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
developm<'nt  alouL'all  the  lines  indicated.  Later 
I  shall  lay  its  report  before  the  ConL^ress." 

Th*"  Inland  Waterways  Commission  thus  ap- 
pointed l>y  the  President  in  March,  1907.  gave 
Its  attention  first  tf)  the  project  f)f  a  " Lak«'S-to- 
the  ffidf  Deep  Water  Way."  which  had  iK-en 
commun<ling  wide  interest  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  for  Home  years.  What  the  project,  in  its 
full  maLMiitnde,  cotiteinf)lale(i.  was  staled  as  fr)l- 
lows  In  the  resolutions  of  a  great  «'onvenlion.  of 
4i»(K(  deleirales,  frrim  H  States,  assendiled  at 
(hieago  in  October.  \W)H\  "Any  plan  for  the 
inland  waterway  development  so  imperatively 
neeeHsarv  t*»  the  niaterial  welfare  of  the  valley 
Hhould  eomprise  a  main  tnmk  linr'  in  thf-  form 
of  a  Mfraii  conrieeiln^  Lake  Mieliijrdn  with  the 
Gulf  <if  Mexico  liv  way  of  ihe  Illinois  and  .Mis 
hIhhIppI  rivers.     The  development,  of  this  trunk 
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line  should  begin  at  once.  The  improvement 
of  the  l)raiiches  of  tliis  main  line,  such  as  tiie 
upper  Mississippi,  wiih  its  tributaries;  the  Oiiio, 
with  its  leading  ti-it)utaries,  includini^  tlie  'J'cn- 
nessee  and  Cumberland  ;  the  Missoiui,  the  Ar- 
kansas, tiie  Red,  tlie  White,  and  otliet  rivers, 
and  the  interstate  inland  waterway  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  should  proceed  siinidtaneously  with 
the  develt)pmeut  of  the  principal  line. 

"  The  deep  waterway  is  i^ractically  complete 
from  Chicago  to  Joliet  through  the  courage  and 
enterprise  of  the  single  city  of  Chicago,  which 
has  by  the  expenditure  of  $5i>,000,(K)0  created  a 
deep  waterway  across  the  main  divide  between 
the  waters  of  Lake  ^lichigan  and  those  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  special  board  of  survey,  com- 
posed of  United  States  engineers,  reported  to 
Congress  in  1905  that  the  continuation  of  the  deep 
watcrwav  from  Joliet  to  St.  Louis  was  feasible 
and  would  cost  only  $31,000,000.  The  State  of 
Illinois,  assuming  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  completing  the 
waterway  to  the  Gulf,  is  about  to  cooperate  to 
the  extent  of  §20.000,000." 

The  waterv,ay  here  mentioned  as  being  "  prac 
tically  complete  from  Chicago  to  Joliet"  is  that 
known  as  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  The  $20,- 
000,000  with  which  the  State  of  Illinois  would 
cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  whole  project  was 
voted  by  that  State  in  November.  1908,  for  build- 
ing an  extension  of  the  Drainage  Canal  from 
Joliet  to  Utica,  Illinois,  sixty-one  miles,  for  a  de- 
velopment of  water  power.  The  depth  of  these 
channels  is  and  is  to  be  twenty-four  feet,  and  the 
project  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway 
contemplated  that  depth  throughout.  The  Board 
of  Engineers  to  which  the  project  was  referred 
reported,  however,  in  June,  1909,  against  the  de- 
sirability of  a  waterway  of  such  depth.  Its  cost 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf  is  estimated  to  be 
$128,000,000  for  construction,  and  $6,000,000 
yearly  for  maintenance.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
board,  the  present  demands  of  commerce  between 
St.  Louis  and  the  Gulf  will  be  adequately  met 
by  an  eight-foot  channel  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  a  channel  of  not  less  than 
nine  feet  in  depth  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
The  board's  belief  is  that  an  eight-foot  channel 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  corresponding  with 
the  eight-foot  project  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  is 
the  least  that  would  adequately  meet  the  de- 
mands of  commerce.  It  adds  that  such  a  water- 
way would  be  desirable,  provided  its  cost  is  rea- 
sonable. Present  and  prospective  demands  of 
commerce  between  Chicago  and  the  Gulf  would 
be  adequately  served,  the  board  reports,  by  a 
through  nine-foot  channel  to  the  Gulf. 

In  the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  a 
"Deeper  Waterways  Association"  is  pressing 
long-mooted  plans  for  imiting  the  bays,  sounds, 
and  navigable  rivers  along  the  Atlantic  coast  by 
canals,  thus  affording  safe  deep-water  communi- 
cation from  Boston  on  the  east  to  Florida  at  the 
far  south. 

Conference  of  Governors  at  Washington. 
—  In  all  his  endeavors  to  establish  a  national 
policy  directed,  systematically  and  scientifically, 
to  the  arresting  of  waste  in  the  use  and  treat- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt  was  assisted  very  greatly  by  the 
knowledge  and  the  energetic  public  spirit  of  the 
chief  of  the  National  Forest  Service,  Mr.  Gifford 
Pinchot.     It  is  understood  to  have  been  on  the 


initative  of  Mr.  I'inchot  tliat  the  crowning  ex- 
pedient for  stirring  and  determining  |)ublic  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  was  planned,  carh'  in  the 
winter  of  1908,  when  the  President  invited  the 
Governors  of  all  tlie  States  and  Territories  to  a 
Conference  in  Washington,  for  considering  the 
whole  question  of  an  economic  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  c<jncerting  measures  to 
that  end.  It  was  said,  indeed,  by  the  President, 
in  addressing  the  meeting  of  Governors,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Pinchot  "  this  convention 
neither  would  nor  coidd  have  been  called."  The 
invitation  went  to  others  than  Governors,  —  to 
men  of  national  prominence  in  puljlic  life,  in 
scientific  pursuits,  in  business  experience,  and 
to  heads  of  great  associations.  The  n'sulting  as- 
sembly at  the  White  House,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  of  May,  1908,  marked  an  epoch  in  American 
history.  There  were  Governors  from  forty  of 
the  forty-six  States  of  the  Union,  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  many  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives from  the  Congress,  and  a  distin- 
guished gathering  of  such  citizens  as  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Seth  Low,  James  J.  Hill,  An- 
drew Carnegie,  John  Mitchell  and  Samuel  Gom- 
per.s.  All  sides  of  the  national  thriftlessness  that 
needed  correction  were  discussed  by  men  who 
could  best  describe  the  evils  produced  and  best 
indicate  the  methods  of  remedy.  Before  adjourn- 
ing their  meeting  the  Governors  present  adopted 
with  unanimity  a  declaration  in  which  they  say  : 

"We  agree  that  our  country's  future  is  in- 
volved in  this  :  that  the  great  natural  resources 
supply  the  material  basis  upon  which  our  civil- 
ization must  continue  to  depend,  and  upon  which 
the  perpetuity  of  the  nation  itself  rests.  We 
agree,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  brought  to  our 
knowledge  and  from  the  information  received 
from  sources  which  we  cannot  doubt,  that  this 
material  basis  is  threatened  with  exhaustion.  .  .  . 

"We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  a  subject 
of  transcendent  importance  which  should  engage 
unremittingly  the  attention  of  the  nation,  the 
States,  and  the  people  in  earnest  co5peration. 
These  natural  resources  include  the  land  on  which 
we  live  and  which  yields  our  food;  the  living 
waters  which  fertilize  the  soil,  supply  power, 
and  form  great  avenues  of  commerce  ;  the  for- 
ests which  yield  the  materials  for  our  homes, 
prevent  erosion  of  the  soil,  and  conserve  the 
navigation  and  other  uses  of  the  streams ;  and 
the  minerals  which  form  the  basis  of  our  indus- 
trial life,  and  supply  us  with  heat,  light,  and 
power.  .   .  . 

"We  commend  the  wise  forethought  of  the 
President  in  sounding  the  note  of  warning  as 
to  the  waste  and  exhaustion  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  signify  our  high 
appreciation  of  his  action  in  calling  this  Con- 
ference to  consider  the  same  and  to  seek  reme- 
dies therefor  through  cooperation  of  the  nation 
and  the  States.  .  .  . 

"We  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  future  confer- 
ences between  the  President,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  governors  of  States  on  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  with  a  view 
of  continued  cooperation  and  action  on  the  lines 
suggested ;  and  to  this  end  we  advise  that  from 
time  to  time,  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  wise, 
the  President  call  the  governors  of  States  and 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  into  conference. 
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"  We  agree  that  further  action  is  advisable  to 
ascertain  the  present  condition  of  our  natural 
resources  and  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
the  same ;  and  to  that  end  we  recommend  the 
appointment  by  each  State  of  a  commission  on 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  to  coop- 
erate with  each  other  and  with  any  similar 
commission  of  the  Federal  Government." 

The  National  Conservation  Commission 
and  its  Report.  —  The  President  acted  with 
promptitude  on  the  suggestion  of  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, to  cooperate  with  kindred  State  Com- 
missions. Within  a  month  he  announced  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Commission,  composed  of 
nearly  fifty  men  of  special  qualification  for  the 
inquiries  to  be  pursued,  the  recommendations  to 
be  made,  and  the  action  to  be  taken.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission, including  such  authorities  on  waters  as 
Professor  Swain,  of  the  Mas-sachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  :  on  forests,  as  Professor  Graves, 
of  the  Yale  Forestry  School,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  of  New  Jersey  ;  on  lands,  as  Ex- 
Governor  Pardee,  of  California,  and  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill,  the  eminent  railway  president;  on  min- 
erals, as  Mes.srs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New 
York.  John  Hays  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  John  3Iitchell,  of  IllinDJs. 

The  Commi.ssion  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
one  to  consider  forests,  another  waters,  a  third 
minerals,  and  the  fourth  lands.  Over  these  di 
visions  is  an  executive  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot  is  chairman.  In  each  section 
there  are  reprfs^.-ntatives  from  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment from  the  Department  which  has  to  do 
with  the  subject  referred  to  it. 

State  action  on  the  lines  commended  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Governors  had  alrea/ly  been  in.stituted 
in  a  number  of  States,  and  in  many  others  it  was 
promptly  sfjt  on  f<x)t ;  hd  that  the  desired  cooper- 
ative organization  of  effort  was  so<^)n  well  under 
way,  and  contributing  to  the  first  undertaking 
plannwl  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Nu 
tional  Commission,  which  was  the  making  of  an 
invinUiry  of  the  natunil  res^mrces  of  the  (Jnitcd 
States.  .So  (fffectivf;  was  the  work  done  in  tlie 
summer  and  fall  of  19(W  that  a  Second  Conference 
of  State  Governors,  jointly  with  the  State  and 
National  CommiHsionM,  was  toun'i  desirable,  for 
consideration  of  the  mass  of  facts  <:oIlect<:d  as  a 
baiiis  forcjeflnif'-  plans.  TJic  Second  ('onfcrencf, 
like  the  P'irst,  was  in  W'ashingt/jn,  and  if  was 
()]>t:ni^\  fin  the  Hlh  of  lJ<c<'mber.  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  then  President  ele<t  of  the  L'riiled 
States,  the  lion.  William  H.  Taft.  Tiiedraftof  a 
repf^rt  prefmrefl  to  l>e  made  by  the  National  Con- 
(wrrvation  Comrnissiori  to  the  President  of  the 
1,'rii'  vas  siit)mjtted  conndentiullv  to 

thi-  and  was  s<-nt  to  Congress  a  fittle 

Inf  T  V.  itii  its  approval,  as  w<;ll  as  with  that  of  the 
Prenidenf       The    Conference    a<lopted.    further 
more,  two  important  re(w»lutionH,  as  follows: 

"  lirnolrrA,  That  a  Joint  commltt^fc  be  ap- 
p<^*lnl«l  by  the  chairman,  U)  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers')f  staf^;  cor  '  'ifi  eornrniswions  anfl  three 
memlHTsof  ih<  I  Conservation  Commis- 
•ion,  wl,  ,  it  slijill  be  to  jirepare  imd  pre- 
w.u\.  to  •  '  and  riationid  comrnissionH,  unri 
through  them  l'»  the  governorn  and  the  Presi- 
dent, a  plan  for  united  w\\*>n  bv  all  organi/ations 
cf/TKerned  with  the  conMirvalfon  of  natural  re- 
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sources.  (On  motion  of  Governor  Noel,  of  Jlissis- 
sippi,  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence were  added  to  and  constituted  a  part  of  this 
committee.)  " 

"  We  also  especially  urge  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  high  desirability  of  main- 
taining a  National  Commission  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Resources  of  the  Country,  empowered 
to  cooperate  with  State  Commissions,  to  the  end 
that  every  sovereign  commonwealth  and  every 
section  of  the  country  may  attain  the  high  degree 
of  prosperity  and  the  sureness  of  perpemity  nat- 
urally arising  in  the  abundant  resources  and  the 
vigor,  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  our  people." 

In  subsequently  commimicating  to  Congress, 
on  the  22d  of  January.  1909,  the  report  of  the 
National  Conservation  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "With  the  statements  and  conclu- 
sions of  this  report  I  heartily  concur,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  both 
of  the  Congress  and  of  our  people  generally.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamentally  important 
documents  ever  laid  before  the  American  people. 
It  contains  the  first  inventory  of  its  natural  re- 
sources ever  made  by  any  nation." 

The  report  of  the  Commission  was  prefaced 
by  a  brief  explanatory  statement  from  the  Chair- 
man of  its  Executive  Committee,  partly  as  fol- 
lows: "The  executive  committee  designated  in 
your  letter  creating  the  commi.ssion  organized 
on  June  19  and  outlined  a  plan  for  making  an 
inventory  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States.  On  July  1  work  was  undertaken,  ac- 
cordingly, with  the  cooperation  of  the  bureaus 
of  the  federal  departments,  authorities  of  the 
different  States,  and  representative  bodies  of  the 
national  industries.  The  results  of  this  co()per- 
ative  work  are  herewith  submitted  as  a|ipen- 
dices  f)f  the  commission's  report.  ...  In  its  co- 
operation 'with  other  bodies  created  for  similar 
purposes  by  States,'  the  National  Conservation 
Commission  has  hafl  most  valuable  assistance. 
Within  the  first  month  after  the  creation  of  the 
commission,  the  governors  of  'y  Stiitcs  had  ap- 
pointed conservation  commissions,  and  an  e(iual 
number  of  organizations  of  national  scope  had 
named  consi-rvation  committees.  At  the  time 
of  the  recent  joint  conservation  conference  33 
Stat«'S  and  Territories  had  form<'d  conservation 
commissions.  The  number  has  now  increased  to 
.'{G,  with  indications  that  nearly  all  of  the  remain- 
ing States  will  .s<M)n  tike  similar  action.  The 
number  of  national  organizations  which  have 
apftointed  conservation  conunittc-es  is  11." 

An  Inventory  of  Natural  Resources.  —  From 
thf;  report  ils<-lf  it  is  oiily  pos,sible,  in  this  place, 
to  glean  a  few  of  Its  most  impressive  and  sig- 
nificant disclosures  of  fact.     For  example  : 

CONCKIlNINn    FOKKSTS. 

"  P'orests  privately  owned  cover  three  fourths 
of  the  tf»tal  forest  area  and  contain  four-fifths  of 
the  standing  limber.  Tlietimtier  privately  owned 
Is  not  ordy  four  times  that  |)uliilcly  owne<l,  but 
Is  generally  more  valuable.  Forestry  Is  now 
practiced  on  70  per  cent,  of  the;  forests  publicly 
owned,  and  on  les.s  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  forests 
privately  owned,  or  on  oidy  18  per  cent,  of  the 
totjil  area  of  forests. 

"The  yearly  growth  of  wood  in  our  forests 
rlocs  not  average  more  than  12  cubic  feet  per 
acre.  Tills  gives  a  total  yearly  growth  of  Icsg 
than  7,<K)0.0<)0,(KIO  cubic  feet. 
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"We  have  200,000,000  acres  of  mature  forests, 
in  which  yearly  growth  is  Ijuhiiiced  by  decay  ; 
250,000,000  acres  partly  cut  over  or  burned  over, 
but  restocking  natundly  with  (juough  young 
growth  to  produce  a  merchantable  crop,  and 
100,000,000  acres  cut  over  and  burned  over, 
upon  which  young  growth  is  lacking  or  too 
scant}^  to  make  merchantable  timber. 

"  We  take  from  our  forests  yearly,  including 
wastein  logging  and  in  manufacture,  23,000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  wood.  We  use  each  vear  100,- 
000,000  cords  of  firewood  ;  40,000,000,000  feet  of 
lumber;  more  than  1,000,000,000  posts,  poles, 
and  fence  rails;  118,000,000  hewn  ties :  1,500,000,- 
000  staves;  over  133,000,000  sets  of  heading; 
nearly  500,000,000  barrel  hoops  ;  3,000,000  cords 
of  native  pulp  wood  ;  165,000,000  cubic  feel  <jf 
round  mine  timbers,  and  1,250,000  cords  of  wood 
for  distillation. 

"Since  1870  forest  fires  have  destroyed  a 
yearly  average  of  50  lives  and  $50,000,000  worth 
of  timber.  Not  less  than  50,000,000  acres  of 
forest  is  burned  over  yearly.  The  young  growth 
destroyed  by  fire  is  worth  far  more  than  the 
merchantable  timber  bunied. 

"One-fourth  of  the  standing  timber  is  lost  in 
logging.  The  boxing  of  long-leaf  pine  for  tur- 
pentine lias  destroyed  one-fifth  of  the  forests 
worked.  The  loss  in  the  mill  is  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  the  timber  sawed.  The  loss  of 
mill  product  in  seasoning  and  fitting  for  use  is 
from  one-seventh  to  one  fourth.  Of  each  1000 
feet,  which  stood  in  the  forest,  an  average  of 
only  320  feet  of  lumber  is  used. 

"We  take  from  our  forests  each  year,  notcouHt- 
ing  the  loss  by  fire,  three  and  a  half  times  their 
yearly  growth.  We  take  40  cubic  feet  per  acre 
for  each  12  cubic  feet  grown;  we  take  260  cubic 
feet  per  capita,  while  Germany  uses  37  and  France 
25  cubic  feet. 

' '  We  tax  our  forests  imder  the  general  property 
tax,  a  method  abandoned  long  ago  by  every  other 
great  nation.  Present  tax  laws  prevent  reforest- 
ation of  cut-over  land  and  the  perpetuation  of 
existing  forests  by  use. 

"  Great  damage  is  done  to  standing  timber  by 
injurious  forest  insects.  Much  of  this  damage 
can  be  prevented  at  small  expense. 

' '  To  protect  our  farms  from  wind  and  to  re- 
forest land  best  suited  for  forest  growth  will  re- 
qxiire  tree  planting  on  an  area  larger  than  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  combined. 
Lands  so  far  successfully  planted  make  a  total 
area  smaller  than  Rhode  Island ;  and  year  by  year, 
through  careless  cutting  and  fires,  we  lower  the 
capacity  of  existing  forests  to  produce  their  like 
again,  or  else  totally  destroy  them.  .  .  . 

"  By  reasonable  thrift  we  can  produce  a  con- 
stant timber  supply  beyond  our  present  need,  and 
with  it  conserve  the  usefulness  of  our  streams  for 
irrigation,  water  supply,  navigation  and  powder. 
Under  right  management,  our  forests  will  yield 
over  four  times  as  much  as  now.  We  can  reduce 
waste  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mill  at  least  one 
third,  with  present  as  well  as  future  profit.  .  .  . 
We  can  practically  stop  forest  fires  at  a  cost 
yearly  of  one  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  merchant- 
able timber  burned. 

"  We  shall  suffer  for  timber  to  meet  our  needs 
until  our  forests  have  had  time  to  grow  again. 
But  if  we  act  vigorously  and  at  once,  we  shall 
escape  permanent  timber  scarcity."  The  report 
adds  much  of  interest  on  this  subject. 


CONCEKNING    WATERS. 

"  Our  mean  annual  rainfall  is  about  30  inches; 
the  quantity  about  215,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  year,  equivalent  to  ten  Mississippi  rivers. 
Of  the  total  rainfall  over  half  is  evai)orated  ; 
about  a  third  flows  into  the  .sea,  the  remaining 
sixth  is  either  consumed  or  absorbed.  These  por 
tions  are  sometimes  called,  respectively,  the  fly- 
oil',  the  run-off  and  the  cut-off.  They  arc  partly 
interchangeable.  About  a  third  of  the  run-off, 
or  a  tenth  of  the  entire  rainfall,  passes  tlirough 
the  Mississippi.  The  run-off  is  increasing  with 
deforestation  and  cultivation. 

"Of  the  70,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  annu- 
ally flowing  into  the  sea,  less  than  1  per  cent,  is 
restrained  and  utilized  for  municipal  and  com- 
niuniiy  sujiplj' ;  less  than  2  per  cent,  (or  some 
10  i>cr  cent,  of  that  in  the  arid  and  .semi-arid 
regions)  is  used  for  irrigation  ;  perhaps  5  per 
cent,  is  used  for  navigation,  and  less  than  5  per 
cent,  for  power.  .• .  . 

"  For  irrigation  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
§200,000,000  invested  in  dams,  ditches,  reser- 
voirs, and  other  works  for  the  partial  control  of 
the  waters  ;  and  that  1,500,000,000.000  cubic  feet 
are  annually  diverted  to  irrigable  lauds,  aggre- 
gating some  20,000  square  miles.  Except  in  some 
cases  through  forestry,  few  catchment  areas  are 
controlled,  and  few  reservoirs  are  large  enough 
to  hold  the  storm  waters.  The  wa.ste  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  projects  exceeds  60  per  cent, 
wiiile  no  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  water  act- 
ually available  for  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands 
is  restrained  and  diverted. 

"There  are  in  continental  United  States  282 
streams  navigated  for  an  aggregate  of  26,115 
miles,  and  as  much  more  navigable  if  improved. 
There  are  45  canals,  aggregating  2,189  miles, 
besides  numerous  abandoned  canals.  Except 
through  forestry  in  recent  j'ears.  together  with 
a  few  reservoirs  and  canal  locks  and  movable 
dams,  there  has  been  little  effort  to  control  head- 
waters or  catchment  iireas  in  the  interests  of  nav- 
igation, and  none  of  our  rivers  are  navigated 
to  more  than  a  small  fraction  even  of  their 
effective  low-water  capacity. 

"The  water  power  now  in  use  is  5,250,000 
horse-power;  the  amount  running  over  govern- 
ment dams  and  not  used  is  about  1,400,000  horse- 
power ;  the  amount  reasonabl}'  available  equals 
or  exceeds  the  entire  mechanical  power  now  in 
use,  or  enough  to  operate  every  mill,  drive  every 
spindle,  propel  every  train  and  boat,  and  light 
every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  country. 
.  .  .  Nearly  all  the  freshet  and  flood  water  runs 
to  waste,  and  the  low  waters  which  limit  the 
efticienc}'  of  power  plants  are  increasing  in  fre- 
quency and  duration  with  the  increasing  flood 
run-oft.  .  .  .  Thedirectyearly  damage  by  floods 
since  1900 has  increased  steadily  from  §45,000,000 
to  over  §238.000,000.   .   .  . 

"  A  large  part  of  that  half  of  the  annual  rain- 
fall not  evaporated  lodges  temporarily  in  the  soil 
and  earth.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ground  water 
to  the  depth  of  100  feet  averages  165  percent,  of 
the  earth-volume,  or  over  1,400,000.000,000,000 
cubic  feet,  equivalent  to  seven  years'  rainfall  or 
twenty  years' run-off.  This  subsurface  reservoir 
is  the  essential  basis  of  agriculture  and  other  in- 
dustries and  is  the  chief  natural  resoiu'ce  of  the 
country.  It  sustains  forests  and  all  other  crops 
and  supplies  the  perennial  springs  and  streams 
and  wells  used  by  four-fifths  of  our  population 
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and  nearly  all  our  domestic  animals.  Its  quan- 
tity is  diminished  by  the  increased  runoff  due  to 
deforestation  and  injudicious  farming." 

CONCEKXIXG    LANDS. 

"The  total  land  area  of  continental  United 
States  is  1,900,000,000  acres.  Of  this  but  little 
more  than  two-tifths  is  in  farms,  and  less  than 
one-half  of  the  farm  area  is  improved  and  made 
a  source  of  crop  production.  We  have  nearly 
6.(>j0,000  farms;  they  average  146  acres  each. 
The  value  of  the  farms  is  nearly  one  fourth  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States.  There  are  more 
than  3<j0,00o,000  acres  of  public  grazing  land. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  is  more  than  10,000,000.   .  .  . 

•  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  aver- 
age yield  of  our  great  staple  farm  products,  but 
neither  the  increase  in  acreage  uor  the  yield  per 
acre  has  kept  pace  with  our  increase  in  popula- 
tion. Within  a  century  we  shall  probably  have 
to  feed  three  times  as  many  people  as  now  ;  and 
the  main  bulk  of  our  food  supply  must  be  grown 
on  our  own  soil. 

■  The  area  of  cultivated  land  may  possibly  be 
doubled.  In  addition  to  the  land  awaiting  the 
plow,  75,fK;0,0W  acres  of  swamp  land  can  be  re- 
claimed, 40,00<J,00<J  acres  of  desert  land  irrigated, 
and  millions  of  acres  of  brush  and  wooded  laud 
cleared.  Our  population  will  increase  continu- 
ously, but  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  increase 
of  our  cultivated  acreage.  Hence  we  must 
greatly  increa.se  the  yield  per  acre.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  less  than 
14  bushels  per  acre,  in  Germany  28  bushels,  and 
in  England  32  busliels.  We  get  3<J  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre,  England  nearly  A-'j,  and  Germany 
more  than  47.  Our  soils  are  fertile,  but  our 
m'xie  of  farming  neither  conserves  the  soil  nor 
8»,'cures  full  crop  returns.  The  greatest  unne- 
ces.sary  loss  of  our  aoU  is  preventable  erosion. 
Second  only  to  this  is  the  waste,  nonuse,  and 
misuse  of  fertilizer  derived  from  animals  and 
men." 

co5CERNn;o  minerals. 

"The  available  and  easily  accessible  supplies 
of  f/ml  in  the  Uni'<  d  Stat<-s  aggregate  ajiprox- 
imaUdy  1.400,fKKJ.<X»O.WK)  tons.  At  the  present 
increa.sing  rat'  '<f  [)rfj«lti<;tioti  this  supply  will 
be  mi  depl»te<i  nn  to  ap|>r'rtu;h  exhaustion  Ix-forc 
the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

"The  knf)wn  sujjply  of  high  gra<le  iron  orr.-s 
In  the  United  HtaU;H  approximates  :iH40,(KXi.0(K) 
ton«,  which  at  the  preB<-nt  incr«-aHinj;  rat<M)f  con- 
»urM[>tJori  can  not  beexp«ct(;d  to  last  lieyoiid  the 
ruirldl'-  of  the  jirfs^-nt  century.  In  iirldilion  to 
this,  there  arc  asHiuncd  to  b«-  .')».i)00,00(»,()(>0  tonn 
of  lower  iirwU-  iron  oren  whirh  are  not  available 
ffjT  mm;  under  existing  conditions. 

"  The  supply  of  nUmK,  clay,  cement,  lime,  nand. 
sod  wilt  ift  Hriiple.  while  th>-  slock  of  the  pre- 
cious ni'-tiiJH  and  of  '.-•;pp'T,  leiul,  zinc,  sulplnir, 
ifriiphite.  quickHllvcr.  tnicH,  and  the  run- 
an  not  w»'||  \h-  fstiinuU'd,  but  in  cjciirly 
exliaunlibh-  within  one  t'>  three  centuries  uiiIcmi 
unexiK-'ti-d  dcp'»sit»  be  found. 

"  'I  lie  known  Hupply  of  (irirolfiim  Ih  eHtiniatc-d 

•t  l.-i  fKK).fKM).000  U*  20.0(K>,(XKj,0<K>  Ijarn-ls,  dis 

tribiit<-d  through  nix  separate  fields  having  an 

'.f  H.JKKJ  fMjuHre  mil'-M.     The  pro 

lly  In' rciiMintf .  whil*-  the  wastes 

Arid  litt:  i(/Mt  liirough  misuw;  arc  enormous.     The 


supply  can  not  be  expected  to  last  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  present  century. 

"The  known  natural-gas  fields  aggregate  an 
area  of  9,000  square  miles,  distributed  through 
22  States.  Of  the  total  yield  from  these  fields 
during  1907,  400,000,000.000  cubic  feet,  valued 
at  $62,000,000,  were  utilized,  while  an  equal 
quantity  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air. 
The  daily  waste  of  natural  gas  —  the  most  per- 
fect known  fuel— is  over  1.000,000,000  cubic 
feet,  or  enough  to  supply  every  city  in  the  United 
States  of  over  100,000  population. 

"Phosphate  rock,  used  for  fertilizer,  repre- 
sents the  slow  accumulation  of  organic  matter 
during  past  ages.  In  most  countries  it  is  scru- 
pulously preserved  ;  in  this  country  it  is  exten- 
sivel\-  exported,  and  largely  for  tliis  reason  its 
production  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  original 
supply  can  not  long  withstand  the  increasing 
demand.  .   .  . 

"The  National  Government  should  exercise 
such  control  of  the  mineral  fuels  and  phosphate 
rocks  now  in  its  possession  as  to  check  waste  and 
prolong  our  supply." 

CONCERNING   LIFE   ANT)   HEALTH 

"Since  the  greatest  of  our  national  assets  is 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  American  people, 
our  efficiency  must  depend  on  national  vitality 
even  more  than  on  the  resources  of  the  minerals, 
lands,  forests,  and  waters.  .   .  . 

■  Our  annual  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is 
about  150,000.  Stopping  three-fourths  of  the 
loss  of  life  from  this  cause,  and  from  typhoid 
and  other  prevalent  and  preventable  diseases, 
would  increase  our  average  length  of  life  over 
fifteen  years.  There  are  constantly  about  3,000.  - 
000  persons  seriously  ill  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  500,000  are  consumptives.  More  than 
half  this  illness  is  preventable.  .   .   . 

"The  National  Govenuneut  has  now  several 
agencies  exercising  lualtii  functions  which  only 
need  to  be  concentrated  to  become  coiirdinated 
parts  of  a  greater  health  service  worthy  of  the 
nation." 

FtNAL  WOUDS. 

"  The  inventory  of  our  natural  resources  made 
by  your  cominir<8ion,  with  the  viLrorous  ai<l  of 
all  ffdcnil  aircnrii-s  concerned,  of  many  States, 
and  of  a  gr<-at  number  of  associated  and  individ- 
ual coo[)«Tators.  furnishes  a  safe  basis  for  peiu-ral 
conclusions  as  to  what  we  have,  what  we  use 
and  waste,  and  what  may  b(!  the  possible  saving. 
But  for  none  of  th*-  gri-at  rcsotirces  of  the  farm, 
the  mine,  the  forest,  and  the  str<am  do  we  yet 
I)ossess  knowledge  cletlnite  or  wide  enough  to 
insure  n»ftho<ls  (<f  use  which  will  best  conserve 
them.  .  .  The  pressing  need  is  for  a  general 
plan  under  which  citizens.  Stales  and  Nation 
may  uniUi  in  an  effort  to  achieve  this  great  end. 
The  lack  of  coi'mrTation  between  the  Slates  and 
the  Nall(jn.  atid  Imtween  the  agenc  ies  of  the 
National  (tovernment,  is  a  |)olenl  cauHe  of  thi; 
neglect  of  conservuthjii  ainonir  the  people.  An 
or;;ani/ai  Ion  tliroui;h  which  ail  agencies  staU-, 
national,  municipal,  as.socJate,  and  individual. 
may  imite  In  a  common  elTort  to  conserve  the 
foundations  of  our  prosperity  is  indispensable  to 
the  welfiire  and  progress  of  the  nation.  To  that 
end  the  imme<liatc  creation  of  a  nntionid  agerxry 

is  eMHential  " 

Bei^inningi  of  a  General   Org^anization  of 
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all  Conservation  Agencies.  — The  Joint  Com- 
mittee which  the  Chairmiin  of  the  Second  Con- 
ference of  Governors  was  instructed  to  appoint, 
for  the  preparation  of  "a  plan  for  united  action 
by  all  organizations  concerned  with  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,"  met  at  Washington 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1909,  for  its  first  consul- 
tation. The  Committee,  of  eleven  members, 
consists  of  six  chairmen  of  State  Conservation 
Commissions,  and  five  who  are  members  of  the 
National  Conservation  Commission.  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  meeting  the  various  conservation 
bodies  which  have  been  actively  at  work  for 
several  months  are  sending  in  suggestions  based 
on  their  own  experience. 

Action  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
forests  has  been  stimulated  in  many  if  not  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  by  the  national  agitation 
of  the  subject  in  these  late  years.  Nowhere  has 
the  influence  been  more  effective  than  in  New 
York,  which  has  not  only  greatly  enlarged  its 
control  and  improved  its  care  and  treatment  of 
the  extensive  forest  tracts  in  the  Adirondack 
region,  but  has  done  even  more  important  refor- 
esting work  in  other  parts  of  its  territory.  ' '  James 
S.  Whipple,  forest,  fish  and  game  commissioner, 
has  not  only  planted  more  trees  in  this  State  than 
have  been  planted  in  any  other  State,  or  even  by 
the  national  government,  but  this  year  he  has 
made  another  great  advance  in  the  reforesting 
movement.  The  commission  has  sold  to  private 
land  owners  at  cost  1,034,U50  pine  and  spruce 
trees  for  reforesting  land  within  the  State." — 
iV.  F.  Eve.  Post,  April  24,  1909.  —  These  trees 
went  to  every  county  of  the  State,  in  numbers 
ranging  from" 50  to  200,000. 

Threatened  Monopoly  of  Water  Pov^er. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations,  Indtstrial, 
&c.:  United  States:  A.  D.  1909. 

Withdrawal  of  Water  Power  Sites  from 
Land  Office  Entry. — What  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  number  of  acres  of  land  withdrawn  for 
temporary  water  power  sites  in  the  history  of 
the  Interior  Department  was  made  August  13, 
1909,  when  Acting  Secretar}^  Wilson  withdrew 
87,360  acres  along  the  Colorado  River,  in  Utah. 
The  land  in  question  was  withdrawn  to  prevent 
"monopolies,"  and  with  a  view  to  procure  leg- 
islation from  Congress  to  preserve  them  to  the 
Government. 

The  National  Conservation  Association. — 
"Great  significance,"  said  a  Press  despatch 
from  Washington,  September  16,  1906,  "is  at- 
tached here  to-day  to  the  announcement  from 
Chicago  of  the  formation  of  the  National  Con- 
servation Association,  with  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
ex-president  of  Harvard  University,  as  president. 
Friends  of  conservation  interpret  the  launching 
of  the  new  organization  to  mean  that  a  national 
organization  of  the  widest  possible  membership 
and  the  greatest  possible  scope  is  to  supplant 
the  American  Forestry  Association  in  adminis- 
tration favor  as  the  educational  branch  of  the 
conservation  movement." 

Not  long  after  its  formation  the  Association 
issued  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  country  to  bring 
the  pressure  of  its  opinion  on  Congress  for 
needed  legislation.  The  special  subject  of  this 
appeal  was  the  vast  coal  field  in  Alaska,  which 
can  only  be  saved  from  monopoly  by  speedy 
amendment  of  existing  laws.  "We,  therefore," 
said  the  Association,  "appeal  to  the  American 
people  to  bring  the  urgent  needs  of  the  situation 


to  the  attention  of  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, in  order  that  comprehensive  legislation 
upon  this  vital  matter  may  be  enacted  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  To  this  end,  every 
individual  citizen  is  urged  to  do  his  part,  and  to 
act  at  once." 

On  the  request  of  Dr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Gilford  Pin- 
chot,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  from  the 
oflice  of  Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States,  was 
made  President  of  the  Association,  in  January, 
1910,  but  Dr.  Eliot  was  named  Honorary  Presi- 
dent. 

Legislation  recommended  by  President 
Taft.  —  Earnestly  upholding  the  Conservation 
policy  instituted  by  his  predecessor.  President 
Taft,  in  a  Special  Message  to  Congress,  January 
14,  1910,  recommended  several  measures  of  legis- 
lation, for  which  suggested  bills  had  been  drafted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"One  of  the  most  pressing  needs,"  said  the 
Message,  "in  the  matter  of  j)ublic-land  reform 
is  that  lands  should  be  classified  according  to 
their  principal  value  or  use.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  now  proposed  to  dispose  of  agricultural 
lands  as  such,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reserve 
for  other  disposition  the  treasure  of  coal,  oil,  as- 
phaltum,  natural  gas,  and  phosphate  contained 
therein.  This  may  be  best  accomplished  by 
separating  the  right  to  mine  from  the  title  to  the 
surface,  giving  the  necessary  use  of  so  much  of 
the  latter  as  may  be  required  for  the  extraction 
of  the  deposits.  The  surface  might  be  disposed 
of  as  agricultural  land  under  the  general  agri- 
cultural statutes,  while  the  coal  or  other  min- 
eral could  be  disposed  of  by  lease  on  a  royalty 
basis." 

The  importance  of  an  enlargement  of  the  un- 
dertakings of  the  Government  in  the  line  of  irri- 
gation works,  for  reclaiming  arid  lands,  is  urged 
by  the  President  with  great  force,  and  he  recom- 
mends "that  authority  be  given  to  issue  not 
exceeding  $30,000,000  of  bonds  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  find  it 
necessary,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  projects  already  begun  and  their 
proper  extension,  and  the  bonds  running  ten 
years  or  more  to  be  taken  up  by  the  proceeds  of 
returns  to  the  reclamation  fund,  which  returns, 
as  the  j-ears  go  on,  will  increase  rapidly  in 
amount." 

The  Message  gives  approval  to  a  Bill  which 
passed  the  lower  House  of  the  late  Congress, 
directing  that  "the  national  government  appro- 
priate a  certain  amount  each  year  out  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  forestry  business  of  the  govern- 
ment to  institute  reforestation  at  the  sources  of 
certain  navigable  streams  to  be  selected  by  the 
Geological  Survey  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  practicability  of  thus  improving  and  protect- 
ing the  streams  "for  Federal  purposes." 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  waterway  improve- 
ment, the  Message  recommends  the  project  of 
dams  in  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo, 
and  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  from  St.  Paul  to 
St.  Louis. 

A.  D.  1910.  —  Removal  from  office  of  Chief 
Forester  Pinchot. —  Investigation  of  charges 
against  Secretary  Ballinger.  Unfortunate  dif- 
ferences between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Ballinger,  and  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  Mr.  Pinchot,  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
latter  from  office  early  in  January,  1910.  As  a 
further  result,  formal  charges  of  unfaithfulness 
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to  public  interests,  in  conducting  national  mea- 
sures of  conservation,  were  brought  against 
Secretary  Ballinger,  and  are  undergoing  inves- 


tigation by  a  Congressional  Committee  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  matter  to  the  printers 
(March,  1910). 


CONSERVATIVE-UNIONIST 
PARTY:  Surrender  of  the  Government  in 
Great  Britain.  —  Defeat  in  the  Elections.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  E>-gl.\nd  :  A.  D.   1905-1906. 

CONSPIRACY  LAW,  British,  as  affect- 
ing Trades  Unions.  See  (in  this  vol.)  L.\boh 
Org.\xization  :  Exgl.ocd  •  A.  D.  1906  (March). 

CONSTABULARY,  The  Philippine.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Philippixe  Islands:  A.  D.  1901- 
1902. 

CONSTANTINOPLE:  A.  D.  1901.— 
Loss  of  political  importance.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  liussLA  :  The  Asiatic  Future. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  The  Turkish  Revolu- 
tion. See  Turkey:  A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec), 
and  after. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  AUSTRALIA: 
Proposed  Amendments.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Australia  :  A.  D.  1909  and  1910. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  BRITISH  IN- 
DIAN GOVERNMENT  :  The  Indian  Coun- 
cils Act.  See  (in  this  vol.)  India;  A.  D. 
1908-1909. 

CONSTITUTION  FOR  CHINA:  Nine 
years  of  approach  to  it.  —  Promised  for  1907. 
See  fin  this  vol.)  China  :  A.  D.  1905-1908, 
1908  CDec),  and  1909  (OrT.-Nov.). 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND: 
Resolution  of  the  Commons  contemplating  a 
change  affecting  the  Legislative  Povver  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eno- 
la.n'd  :  A.  D,  190'WAPRiiy-DEr.),  and  1910. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  GEORGIA: 
Suffrage  Amendment.  .Sec  (in  this  vol.)  Geor- 
gia: .\.  I).  1908. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  MONTENEGRO. 
See'in  this  \<A.)  Balkan  anuDanuhian  States. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  OKLAHOMA.— 
8orn';  of  the  more  radif-al  fciilnrcs  of  the  Consti- 
tution under  whicli  Oklahoma  was  (idiiiitied  to 
the  American  Union  arc  siimtnari/ed  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"l>!gi8lative  authority  is  vest^'d  in  a  legisla- 
ture, but  the  people  reserve  to  tliemselves  the 
[Kjwer  to  propoH<;  laws  and  amendments  to  the 
constitution  anrl  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at 
the  poll.s  indepcnrlenl  of  the  legislature,  and  also 
reserve  powi^r  at  their  own  option  to  apfirovcor 
reject  at  the  [)o11h  any  act  of  tli(!  legislature. 

"  Eight  \)<r  cent  of  the  legal  voUth  liave  the 
n't'ht  U>  propov!  any  legislative  mf;asnre  and  15 
jM:rcent  of  tlje  legal  voters  have  the  right  to  pro- 
p<W! amendments  to  the  constitution  liy  petition. 
A  referendum  may  be  ordererl,  «;xceptas  to  laws 
neceHsary  for  the  itnmedlaie  fireservation  of  the 
public  r>eac'',  health  or  nafety,  r^jther  by  petition 
signed  f<y  .**  per  cent  of  the  letrnl  voters  or  by  the 
legislature  as  other  bills  are  »;ii(if!fed.  The  veto 
|*ower  of  the  governor  docs  not  extend  to  mea 
•ures  v<iUv\  on  by  the  people.  The  powers  of  the 
initiative  and  rcierenMumare  alsf)  rewrrvcd  to  the 
legal  voters  of  every  county  anrl  district  as  to 
hx'Al  '  ion  or  actif»n. 

"1.  ilr'wl.  ear  or  express  company  is  rc- 

fi'iireij  to  reeeivr-arid  transf»ort  without  rlelay  or 
dls'-rirnlnatlon  eaeh  otlier'srars,  bmdr-d  or  emt)ty, 
and  (iHSvngers  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
[rt'ev:riU;d  by  law  or  any  cfMrimlHslon  created  for 
that  pnrp'^tM;.     All  oil  pipe  comj/anles  are  miwle 
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subject  to  the  reasonable  control  and  regulation 
of  the  corporation  commission,  to  which  tele- 
phone and  ti'k'graph  lines  are  also  subject  in  the 
same  manner.  No  public-service  corporation  may 
consolidate  with  any  other  like  corporation  hav- 
ing under  its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line 
except  by  enactment  of  the  legislature  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  corporation  commission. 
The  legislature,  however,  shall  never  enact  an}' 
law  permitting  any  public-service  corporation  to 
consolidate  with  any  other  public-service  corpora- 
tion organized  imder  the  laws  of  any  other  state 
or  of  the  United  States  owning  or  controlliug  a 
parallel  or  competing  line  in  the  state.  The  giv- 
ing of  passes  by  railroad  or  transportation  com- 
panies is  forbidden  except  in  the  case  of  employes 
and  other  specified  persons. 

"A  corporation  commission  is  created,  to  be 
composed  of  three  persons,  elected  by  the  people 
for  terms  of  six  vears.  The  commission  shall  have 
power  to  supervise  and  control  all  transportation 
and  transmission  companies  in  the  state  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  performance  of  their  pub- 
lic duties  and  their  charges  therefor  and  of  cor- 
recting abuses  and  preventing  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  extortion  by  such  companies;  and  to  that 
end  the  commission  shall  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  such  rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tion of  charges  and  rules  and  regulations  and  shall 
require  the  companies  to  establish  and  maintain 
until  amended  all  such  ])ublic  service,  facilities 
and  conveniences  as  may  be  reasonable  and  just. 

"  lliiilroads,  other  than  street  or  electric  roads, 
are  forbidden  to  charge  more  than  2  cents  a  mile 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers.  The  corpora- 
tion commission  may,  however  exempt  those 
roads  which  submit  proof  that  they  cannot  earn 
a  just  compensation  for  the  services  rendered  by 
them  to  the  pul)lic  if  not  permitted  to  charge 
more  than  2  cents  a  mile. 

"No  corporation  maj*  issue  stock  except  for 
money,  labor  done  or  property  actually  received 
to  the  amount  of  the  par  value  thereof  and  all 
fictitious  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness  shall 
be  void. 

"No  corporation  doing  business  in  the  state 
may  be  p«'rmitt'd  to  influence  elections  or  ofllcial 
duty  by  contributions  of  money  or  anything  of 
value. 

"  Every  Hcen.se  issued  or  charter  granted  to  a 
mining  or  public  service  corporation,  foreign  or 
domr-stic,  must  contain  a  stipulation  that  such 
corpomllon  will  submit  any  difTerence  it  may 
have  with  <;mployc8  in  reference  to  labor  to  arbi- 
tration. 

"  The  sellliiij  by  (Irnis  or  corfxmitions  of  com- 
rn'xlitiegut  a  lower  ratn  in  one  locality  than  in  an- 
other for  the  j)nri)oso  of  creatiiiL'  a  monopoly  or 
for  destroying  competition  is  prohibited. 

".Mimicipal  corporations  may  not  be  created 
by  spefiiil  bnt  by  general  laws,  and  every  corpo- 
nitioh  now  e.visiing  Hhall  roniirnie  with  its  pre- 
sent rIglilH  and  powers  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  The  powers  of  the  inilialive  and  refer 
endum  are  reserved  to  the  peii])Ie  of  every 
niuidclpal  corporation.  No  miwiicipal  cf)rpora- 
tion  may  ever  grant,  extend  or  retiew  a  franchise 
withfiut  tlic-  api)roval  of  a  majority  of  the  (luali- 
fled  electors  resliling  within  its   jimits,  and  no 
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franchise  may  be  granted,  extended  or  renewed   i       Women  are  qualified  to  vote  at  school-district 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  I   elections  only. 


CONSTITUTION    OF    PERSIA. 


A  Constitution  for  Persia  was  signed  by  the 
Sliah,  MuzafFer-ed  Deeii,  December  30,  1906,  of 
wliich  the  following  is,  in  purt,  the  text: 

In  the  name  of  God  the  all  Merciful !  Whereas 
by  our  Firman  of  the  5th  August,  1900,  we 
conunaudcd  the  constitution  of  a  National  As- 
sembly [Medjliss]  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  State  and  nation,  the  strengthening  of  the 
foundations  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  laws  of  Islam ;  and  whereas,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  clause  by  which  it  is  provided 
that,  as  each  individual  member  of  the  State 
has  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  superintendence 
and  decision  of  public  affairs,  we  therefore  have 
permitted  the  election  and  appointment  of  Depu- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  nation  ;  and  whereas  the 
National  Assembly  has  been  opened  through  our 
gracious  benevolence,  we  have  decreed  tiie  fol- 
lowing Articles  of  constitutional  Regulations  for 
the  National  Assembly,  including  the  duties 
and  business  of  the  Assembly  and  its  limita- 
tions and  relations  toward  Government  Depart- 
ments • 

The  Institution  of  the  Assembly. 

[Articles  1-14  declare  the  National  Assembly 
to  be  • '  composed  of  members  elected  at  Tehran 
and  in  the  provinces";  their  place  of  meeting 
to  be  at  Tehran  ;  their  number  160,  but  may  if 
necessary  be  increased  to  200  ;  their  term  of  ser- 
vice two  years;  they  are  "  representative  of  the 
whole  Persian  nation  "  ;  the  Tehran  deputies  to 
have  "the  option  of  instituting  the  Assembly 
and  starting  discussion  and  debates,"  and  •'  their 
decisions  by  majority  during  the  absence  of  the 
provincial  "deputies  will  be  valid  and  are  to  be 
carried  out."  The  Assembly  itself  is  given  the 
right  to  fix  the  time  of  its  recess  and  its  sitting  ; 
its  members  cannot  be  proceeded  against  by  any 
person  :  its  proceedings  must  be  public  and  open 
to  newspaper  reporting,  but  false  reporting  shall 
be  punished.] 

The  Duties  of  the  Assembly,  its  Limita- 
tions and  Rights. 

Art.  15.  The  National  Assembly  has  the  right 
to  discuss  truthfully  and  sincerely  all  matters  it 
considers  to  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  nation  to  investigate;  and,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  a  majority,  to  submit  them,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  utmost  safety  and  confi- 
dence, w"itli  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah,  through  the  first 
person  of  the  Government,  for  His  l\Iajesty's 
signature,  and  to  be  then  put  into  execution. 

Art.  16.  In  general,  all  laws  necessary  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  Government  and  kingdom, 
and  the  regulation  of  State  affairs,  and  for  the 
Constitution  of  Ministries,  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  17.  The  necessary  Bills  for  making  new 
laws,  or  for  the  alteration,  amplification,  or  can- 
cellation of  existing  laws,  will,  when  desirable, 
be  prepared  by  the  National  Assembly  to  be 
submitted  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah  for 
signature  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  be  then  put  into  execution. 

Art.  18.  The  regulation  of  financial  matters, 


the  modification  of  the  Budget,  the  alteration  of 
the  arrangement  of  taxation,  the  refusal  or  ac- 
ceptance of  impositions,  as  well  as  the  inspec- 
tions which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, will  be  done  with  the  approval  of  the 
Assembly, 

Art.  19.  The  Assembly  will  have  the  right,  for 
the  purpose  of  reforming  financial  matters  and 
facilitating  the  relations  of  the  Governors  and 
the  apportioning  of  the  provinces  of  Persia,  and 
the  reappointment  of  Governors,  after  the  Senate 
has  given  its  approval,  to  demand  from  the 
Government  authorities  that  the  decision  arrived 
at  should  be  carried  out. 

Art.  20.  The  Budget  of  each  Ministry  must 
be  finished  for  the  succeeding  year  in  the  last 
half  of  each  year,  and  must  be  ready  fifteen 
days  before  the  20th  March. 

Art.  21.  Should  it  be  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  Ministries  to 
make  a  new  law,  or  to  alter  or  cancel  existing 
laws,  it  will  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
National  Assembly,  whether  its  necessity  be 
first  pointed  out  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  re- 
sponsible Minister. 

Art.  22.  Whenever  a  part  of  the  revenue  or 
property  of  the  Government  or  State  is  to  be 
sold,  or  a  change  of  frontier  or  border  becomes 
necessary,  it  will  be  done  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  23.  Without  the  approval  of  the  National 
Assembly  no  concession  whatever  for  the  forma- 
tion of  Companies  or  Associations  shall  be 
granted  by  the  Government. 

Art.  24.  Treaties,  Conventions,  the  granting 
of  concessions,  monopolies,  either  commercial, 
industrial,  or  agricultural,  whether  the  other 
j  party  be  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  can  only  be 
done  with  the  approval  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. Treaties  which  it  may  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  or  nation  to  keep  secret 
are  excepted. 

Art.  25.  All  Government  loans  of  any  nature 
whatsoever,  whether  internal  or  foreign,  will  be 
made  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
National  Assembly, 

Art.  26.  The  construction  of  railways  or  roads, 
whether  the  cost  be  defrayed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, bj'  Associations  or  Companies,  whether 
native  or  foreign,  can  only  be  undertaken  wit;h 
the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  27.  Should  the  Assembly  find  in  any 
place  a  fault  in  the  laws  or  an  irregularity  in 
their  fulfilment,  it  will  draw  the  attention  of  the 
responsible  Minister  to  the  same,  and  he  will 
have  to  give  the  necessary  explanations. 

Art.  28.  Should  a  Minister,  in  contravention 
of  one  of  the  laws  which  have  received  the 
Imperial  sanction,  by  misrepresentations  obtain 
the  issue  of  a  written  or  verbal  order  from  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah,  and  excuse  himself 
thereby  for  his  delay  and  negligence,  he  will  by 
law  be  responsible  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shah. 

Art.  29.  Whichever  Minister  who  in  a  matter 
or  matters  should  not  be  able  to  answer  for  his 
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actions  in  accordance  with  the  laws  approved 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  if  it  should  be  ap- 
parent that  he  has  broken  the  law  and  trans- 
gressed the  stipulated  limitations,  the  Assembly 
will  petition  His  Imperial  Majesty  for  his  dis- 
missal, and  when  his  fault  has  been  determined 
by  the  Courts  of  Justice  he  will  not  again  be 
allowed  to  serve  the  Government. 

Art.  30.  The  National  Assembly  has  the  right 
whenever  it  considers  it  desirable  to  make  pe- 
titions direct  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  by  the 
means  of  a  body  composed  of  the  President  and 
six  Members  elected  by  the  six  classes.  The  time 
for  the  audience  must  be  arranged  for  through 
the  Minister  of  Court. 

Art.  31.  The  Ministers  have  the  right  to  be 
present  at  the  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  to  sit  in  the  place  set  apart  for  them,  and  to 
hear  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  should 
they  think  it  necessary,  they  may  ask  the  Pre- 
sident for  permission  to  speak  and  give  the  ne- 
cessary explanations  for  the  discussion  and  inves- 
tigation of  affairs. 

Art.  32.  Any  individual  member  of  the  public 
may  make  a  statement  of  his  case,  or  complaints 
or  criticisms,  to  the  office  of  the  Assembly,  and, 
if  the  matter  concerns  the  As-sembly  itself,  a 
satisfying  answer  will  be  given  to  him;  but 
should  the  matter  concern  one  of  the  Ministries, 
it  will  be  sent  to  that  Ministry  for  investigation, 
and  in  order  that  a  satisfying  answer  be  given. 

Art.  33.  New  laws  which  are  n<'Ccssary  will 
be  prepared  at  the  responsible  Ministries,  and 
will  be  given  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the 
responsible  Minister  or  by  the  Sa<ir  Azam,  and 
after  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Assembly 
will  receive  His  Imperial  Majesty's  sign-man- 
ual and  be  put  into  execution. 

Art.  .34.  The  President  of  the  Assembly  can, 
if  necessarj',  of  his  own  initiative  or  by  the 
desire  of  ten  Members  of  the  .\ssembly  or  of  a 
Minister,  form  a  Secret  Committee,  without  the 
pre«*;nf;e  of  newspaper  reporters  or  spectators, 
c^jmposed  of  a  numbf;r  of  persons  chosen  from 
among  the  Members  of  the  Assembly,  at  which 
the  other  Mcml>ers  of  the  Assembly  will  not 
have  the  right  to  attend.  The  result  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  .Secret  Committee  can,  how- 
ever, only  l>e  put  into  execution  when  the  Secret 
Committee  in  the  f»res^;nc«;  of  three  quart/Ts  of 
the  pers'jns  elect«rd  a^:cept  the  point  at  is.sue  by 
a  majority  of  vot*;B.  and  if  the  matter  be  not 
pasned  by  the  Secret  Committee,  it  will  not  be 
stated  in  the  .Vsa'-mhly  and  will  remain  secret. 

Art  'Vi  Should  the  Secret  Omimittee  be  in- 
stitut/;ri  by  the  I'rei^ident  of  the  Assijmbly,  he 
Itas  the  HtMit  U)  inform  the  public  of  any  [Mirt  of 
it  he  thinks  fit,  but  if  the  Secret  Committee  is 
inittiluted  by  a  .Minister,  the  publication  of  the 
debate  can  only  be  subject  to  that  Minister's 
penniMion. 

f  Artiejes'W  42  are  regulative  of  thefninsiiction 
of  buiinesH  bet  wren  the  Anvmbly  and  the  .Min- 
Utri'n  of  the  fJovernment  In  matters  of  debate, 
inoiiiry.  aetlon  on  bilU.  ete.  | 

The  Institution  of  the  Senate. 

Art    43    .\n'/th'T  AM)M;mhly,  nilied  the  Senftt.e, 
will  be  <«nHfltuUwl.  romftrmed  of  sixty  MemlxTH, 
who**;  sIttliit'H  will  eoinelfle.  nfu-T  its  eonstitu 
tion.  with  tlioji*!  of  the  National  AHsernhly 

Art    44    The   IJetniJfifions  of  th'-  .Senate  must 
Tftfwi;    the   approval   of   the   National    Assem 
My 
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Art.  45.  The  Members  of  the  Assembly  will 
be  chosen  from  among  the  enlightened,  intelli- 
gent, orthodox,  and  respectable  persons  of  the 
State,  thirty  persons  on  behalf  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  of  whom  fifteen  from  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Tehran  and  fifteen  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  provinces,  and  thirty  persons  on  be- 
half of  the  nation,  of  whom  fifteen  persons  elected 
by  the  people  of  Tehran  and  fifteen  persons 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  provinces. 

Art.  46.  After  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  all 
affairs  must  receive  the  approval  of  both  Assem- 
blies. If  those  aflfairs  are  initiated  by  the  Senate 
or  by  the  body  of  Ministers,  they  must  first  be 
determined  in  the  Senate  and  passed  by  a  major- 
ity, and  then  be  sent  to  the  National  Assembly 
for  approval  ;  but  aflfairs  initiated  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  will,  on  the  contrary,  pass  from 
that  Assembl\-  to  the  Senate,  with  the  exception 
of  financial  matters,  which  will  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  Senate 
will  be  informed  of  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  A.ssembly  regarding  these  aflfairs  in  order 
that  the  Senate  should  make  its  observations  on 
the  same  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  is, 
however,  at  liberty,  after  the  necessary  investi- 
gations, either  to  accept  or  to  refuse  the  propo- 
sals of  the  Senate. 

Art.  47.  So  long  as  the  Senate  is  not  consti- 
tuted aflfairs  will  require  only  the  approval  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  sign-manual  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty  to  be  put  into  execution. 

[Article  48  provides  for  the  constituting  of  a 
"  third  assembly,"  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  members  from  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
Senate,  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  those  two 
bodies  are  in  disagreement,  and  for  the  ultimate 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  prepara- 
tory to  the  election  of  a  new  one,  in  case  no  set- 
tlement of  the  disagreement  is  reached. 

Article  49  allows  the  new  Tehran  deputies 
then  elected  to  begin  their  labors,  outside  of  the 
points  at  issue,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.] 

The  conclusion  of  the  Constitution  is  as  fol- 
lows . 

Art.  50.  During  each  term  of  election  -  that 
is  to  say,  dtiring  two  years  — a  general  election 
will  not  be  railed  more  than  once. 

Art.  ."il.  It  is  decreed  that  the  Sovereign  who 
succeeds  us  shoiild  protect  these  limitations  and 
Articles,  which  aim  at  the  strengtheniui:  of  the 
State  and  of  the  foundatif>ns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  protection  of  justice  and  contentment  r)f 
the  nation,  which  we  have  decreed  ami  put  into 
execution,  and  which  they  must  look  upon  as 
their  duty  to  fulfil. 

In  thr-  month  of  Zilknde  the  Unclean.  1324. 
O  God  the  Almighty! 

The  Constitutional  Laws  of  the  National  As- 
sembly and  the  Senate,  containing  fifty  one  Arti- 
cles, are  correct. 

14th  of  tlw  month  of  Zilkarie,  1824  (80th  De- 
ccmtter,  lOOfl). 

In  the  handwriting  of  MuzafTer-cd  Dcen  Shah: 
It  is  correct, 
f.Seiile.i)   Valldhd  f Mohammed  All  Shah). 
(.Scaled)   MuHhir-ed-|)i,\vl<li  (the  (Jraiid  Vi/.iorV 

The  Constitutional  Law,  as  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  and  signed  by  the  Shah 
on  October  8,  1907.  One  luiridred  imd  si-veii 
articleH  "to  complete  the  fuiidamcnliil  laws  of 
thr-  ConHtiliitioii  of  Persia"  were  "added  to  tin- 
(/'onititional  law  "  by  the  signature  of  the  Hliali 
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on  the  30th  of  December,  1906.  The  first  two 
are  as  follows  : 

Article  1.  The  official  religion  of  Persia  is  the 
branch  of  the  Twelve  Imams  of  the  Shia  Sect  of 
Islam.  The  Sovereign  of  Persia  must  be  of, 
and  contribute  to  the  spread  of,  this  religion. 

Art.  2.  The  National  Assembly  has  been 
founded  by  the  help  of  the  Twelfth  Imam,  the 
bounty  of  His  Islamic  Majesty,  the  watchfulness 
of  the  Mujteheds  and  the  common  people.  The 
laws  passed  by  it  must  never  to  all  ages  be  con- 
trary to  the  sacred  precepts  of  Islam,  and  the 
laws  laid  down  by  the  Prophet.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Assembly  are  in  ojjposition  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Islam  rests  with  the  Ulema.  It  is  there- 
fore ollicially  decreed  that  for  all  ages  a  Com- 
mittee composed  of  five  persons,  who  shall  be 
Mujteheds  and  religious  doctors,  and  who  also 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  reqvdrements  of 
the  times,  shall  be  elected  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  Ulema  and  doctors  of  Islam  who  are 
recognized  by  the  Shias  as  the  centre  of  imitation 
shall  make  known  to  the  National  Assembly  the 
names  of  twenty  of  the  Ulema  possessing  the 
above-mentioned  qualities.  The  National  As- 
sembly shall,  by  agreement  on  casting  of  lots, 
elect  five  of  them  or  more,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age,  aud  admit  them  as  mem- 
bers. This  Committee  shall  discuss  and  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  Bills  brought  in  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  reject  every  one  oftlie.se 
Bills  which  is  contrary  to  the  sacred  precepts  of 
Islam,  in  order  that  it  may  not  become  law.  The 
decision  of  this  Committee  is  final.  This  Article 
will  not  be  liable  to  change  until  the  advent  of 
the  Twelfth  Imam. 

[Articles  3-7  relate  to  boundaries  of  the  King- 
dom, its  capital,  its  flag,  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreigners,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Constitution. 

Articles  8-25  are  in  the  nature  of  a  "  bill  of 
rights,"  affirming  equality  of  rights  to  all;  im- 
munity from  arbitrar}'^  arrest,  pimishment,  exile 
or  sequestration  of  property;  freedom  of  "the 
study  of  teaching  of  arts,  letters  and  sciences  " 
"except  in  so  far  as  they  are  forbidden  by  the 
Sheri  ";  freedom  of  publication  for  all  "  except 
heretical  works";  freedom  of  "societies  and 
associations  which  do  not  provoke  religious  or 
civil  strife " ;  inviolability  of  postal  and  tele- 
graphic communications,  except  under  authority 
of  law.  All  primary  and  secondary  schools  are 
placed  under  the  direction  and  surveillance  of 
the  iVIinistry  of  Education. 

Articles  26-29  define,  as  follows:] 

The  Povrers  of  the  Realm. 

Art.  26.  The  powers  of  the  realm  spring  from 
the  people.  The  Constitutional  Law  defines  the 
method  of  using  those  powers. 

Art.  27.  The  powers  of  the  realm  are  divided 
into  three  parts:  — 

Firstly,  legislative  power,  whose  province  it 
is  to  make  and  amend  laws.  This  power 
emanates  from  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah, 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  Senate.  Each 
one  of  these  three  sources  possesses  the  right  of 
originating  laws;  but  their  passing  is  condi- 
tional to  their  not  being  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  Sheri,  and  to  the  approval  of  the  two 
Assemblies,  and  to  their  receiving  the  Imperial 
signature.  But  the  making  and  approval  of 
laws  relating  to  the   revenue  and  expenditure 


of  the  realm  belong  to  the  National  Assembly 
alone.  The  interpretation  and  commentary  of 
laws  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

Secondly,  the  judicial  power,  which  consists 
in  the  distinguishing  of  rights.  This  power 
belongs  to  the  Sheri  Tribunals  in  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  Sheri,  and  to  the  Courts  of  Justice 
in  matters  appertaining  to  the  civil  law  ("  urf  "). 

Thirdly,  the  executive  power,  which  rests 
with  the  Sovereign.  That  is  to  say,  the  Laws 
and  Decrees  will  be  executed  by  the  Ministers 
and  Government  officials  in  the  name  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  in  the  manner  defined  by  law. 

Art.  28.  The  three  above-mentioned  powers 
shall  always  be  differentiated  and  separated 
from  one  another. 

Art.  29.  The  particular  revenues  of  each 
province,  department,  and  commune  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  Provincial  and  Departmental 
Assemblies  in  accordance  with  their  own  par- 
ticular laws. 

[Articles  30-34  define  the  status  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly.] 

Rights  and  Powers  of  the  Crowrn. 

[Articles  35-57  set  forth  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  Crown.  The  sovereignty  of  Persia  is  de- 
clared to  be  "a  trust  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  has  been  conferred  on  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  by  the  people."  The  succession  is 
vested  in  Muhammed  Ali  Shah  Kajar  and  his 
descendants;  the  Crown  Prince  to  be  "  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Sovereign  whose  mother  is  a  Persian 
and  a  princess."  Provision  is  made  for  the 
election  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  National  Assembly  on  the  succession  of  a 
minor,  who  cannot  govern  personally  till  his 
age  is  eighteen.  The  powers  of  the  sovereign 
are  thus  defined :] 

Art.  43.  The  Sovereign  cannot,  without  the 
approval  and  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Senate,  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another 
country. 

Art.  44.  The  Sovereign  is  absolved  from  all 
responsibility.  The  Ministers  of  State  are  re- 
sponsible in  all  matters. 

Art.  45.  All  the  Decrees  and  Rescripts  of  the 
Sovereign  shall  only  be  put  into  execution  when 
they  have  been  signed  bj'^  the  responsible  Minis- 
ter, who  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
contents  of  that  Firman  or  Rescript. 

Art.  46.  The  dismissal  and  appointment  of 
Ministers  are  by  order  of  the  Sovereign. 

Art.  47  The  conferring  of  commissions  in  the 
army  and  orders  and  honorary  distinctions,  with 
due  observance  of  law^  is  vested  in  the  person  of 
the  Sovereign. 

Art.  48.  The  Sovereign  has  the  right,  with  the 
approval  of  the  responsible  Minister,  to  choose 
the  important  officials  of  the  Government  De- 
partments, either  at  home  or  abroad,  except  in 
cases  excepted  by  law.  But  the  appointment  of 
the  other  officials  does  not  concern  the  Sovereign, 
except  in  cases  defined  by  law. 

Art.  49.  The  issuing  of  Firmans  for  the  execu- 
tion of  laws  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign, 
but  he  may  not  delay  or  suspend  the  execution 
of  those  laws. 

Art.  50.  The  supreme  command  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  is  vested  in  the  person  of 
the  Sovereign. 

Art.  51.  The  declaration  of  war  and  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  rest  with  the  Sovereign. 
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Art.  52.  Treatif'S  ■which,  in  accordance  ■with 
Article  24  of  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  l-ith 
Ziliiadeh,  1325  (30th  December,  1906).  must  be 
kept  secret,  must,  on  the  removal  of  this  neces- 
sity, and  provided  that  the  interests  and  security 
of  the  country  demand  it,  be  communicated  by 
the  Sovereign  to  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
Senate,  with  the  necessary  explanations. 

Art.  53.  The  secret  clauses  of  any  Treaty  can- 
not annul  the  public  clauses  of  that  Treaty. 

Art.  54.  The  Sovereign  can  summon  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  the  Senate  to  an  extraordi- 
nary Session. 

Art.  55.  Coins  shall  be  struck,  according  to 
law,  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign. 

Art.  56.  The  expenses  of  the  Imperial  house- 
hold must  be  defined  by  law. 

Art.  57.  The  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Sovereign  are  onlj-  such  as  have  been  defined  by 
the  existing  constitutional  laws. 

[Articles  58-70  relate  to  the  Ministers,  ■who 
must  be  Mussulmans  and  native  Persian  .subjects, 
princes  of  the  first  rank  not  eligible.  They  are 
severally  and  jointly  responsible  to  both  Assem- 
blies. Commands  of  the  sovereign  cannot  divest 
them  of  responsibility,  which  is  to  be  defined  by 
law.  The  A.s.sembly  or  the  Senate  can  accuse 
and  prosecute  them  for  offenses  before  the  High 
Court  of  Appeal.] 

Judicial  Tribunals. 

[The  Judicial  Tribunals  of  the  Kingdom  are 
the  subject  of  Articles  71-89.  "The  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  and  the  subsidiary  Courts"  are 
declared  to  be  "the  official  centres  to  which  all 


suits  must  be  referred,  and  judgment  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  Sheri  rests  with  the  fully 
qualified  Mujteheds. "  Suits  relating  to  political 
rights  concern  the  Courts  of  Justice,  excepting 
those  which  are  excepted  by  law.  No  Court  of 
Law  can  be  instituted  except  by  law.  One  Court 
of  Appeal  for  the  whole  Kingdom  is  to  be  insti- 
tuted at  the  Capital.  The  sittings  of  all  tribu- 
nals shall  be  public,  except  in  cases  when  the 
tribunal  judges  that  this  would  be  pn-judiciul 
to  order  or  decency.  "  The  Presidents  and  the 
members  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  will  be  chosen 
in  the  manner  decreed  by  the  law  of  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  and  will  be  appointed  bj-  virtue  of  a 
royal  Firman."  No  judge  may  be  suspended, 
temporarily,  or  permanenth*,  without  a  trial  or 
proof  of  offence.  Military  tribunals  will  be  in- 
stituted according  to  a  special  law.] 

Miscellaneous. 

[Provincial  Assemblies  of  elected  representa- 
tives are  provided  for  in  Articles  90-93. 

Articles  94-103  have  relation  to  finances. 
They  declare  that  no  taxes  may  be  levied  or  ex- 
emptions from  them  allowed  except  bj^  law  ; 
that  no  favor  to  individuals  shall  be  shown  in 
taxation  ;  that  nothing  shall,  on  any  pretext,  be 
demanded  from  the  people,  otherwise  than  by 
law  ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  creation  of  a 
State  Accounts  Department,  to  be  chosen  bj-  the 
National  Assembly. 

The  last  four  articles  relate  to  the  Army, 
which  is  required  to  be  in  all  particulars  under 
regulation  of  law.  "The  army  vote  must  pass 
the  National  Assembly  every  year."] 
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Omifting  the  pr'-amhle,  which  sets  forth  the 
desirability  and  expediency,  "for  the  welfare 
and  future  progn-ss  of  .'^outh  Afrifra,  that  the 
several  British  Colonies  therein  shall  be  united 
under  one  Government  in  a  legislative  union 
under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
the  provisions  of  the  enactment  for  that  pur|)(>se 
by  tlie  Parliamfnt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ap- 
proved Septeml)er  20,  1909,  are  as  fi>llows: 

1.  —  Preliminary. 

X.  This  .\ct  may  be  cit^;d  as  the  South  Africa 
Act,  Vj()^. 

2.  In  this  Act,  unhrM  it  Is  otherwise  cxpres-sefl 
or  implied,  the  words  "the  Union"  hhall  be 
tak»-n  to  mf-an  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  con- 
Btltut»-d  iind'T  tliis  Act,  and  the  wordH  "Houses 
of  I'arliarnrnt."  "  Houh<;  of  I'arliarnent,"  or 
"  Parliament."  ><hall  be  taken  to  mean  the  I'arlia- 
rnent of  the  Union. 

3.  The  provlHlons  of  this  Act  referrlnjj  to  tiie 
Kln((  Hhufl  extend  Uj  HIh  MajeHty'H  heirn  and 
■ucftenH'/rH  In  the  »w<verelgnty  of  ihf*  United  King- 
dom of  Grr-at  Britian  and  Ireland. 

II.    -  The  Union. 

4.  It  Hliall  lie  lawful  frn-  tlie  Klnir,  with  the 
a'lvleef)f  the  I'rivy  rounell.  to  declare  by  pro 
rl(iffiatlr»n  that,  on  and  after  h  day  therein  ap 
point*-*!,  not  h«-lng  lat/-r  than  on*;  year  aft<T  the 
pn^Hlnir  f)f  thU  Aft.  th*-  (>llonle^  *)f  tli*;  Ca|)e  of 
('<!,■. i\  Hfjpe.  .Natal,  th*- TranHViuil,  and  theOrnng*; 
Mi  '  r  f'.l'HiV.  li»T*'inHft#T  fiill<d  tlie  (Vdnniet* 
iiiiJi.l  U:  ui.iU'd  III  u  I/«-giNlatlve  Union  under 'in*! 


Government  under  the  name  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  On  and  after  the  day  appointed 
by  such  prix;lamation  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament of  the  Union  shall  have  full  i)ovver  and 
authority  within  tiie  limits  of  the  Colonies,  but 
the  King  may  at  any  limeafter  the  proclamation 
appoint  a  governor  general  for  the  Union. 

5.  Tht;  |)rovisionsof  this  Act  shall,  unless  it  is 
ofherwisir  exjjre.s-sed  or  implied,  take  elTect  on 
and  aft*;r  the  day  so  ap|)oiiited. 

6.  The  colonies  mentioneil  in  section  four  shall 
become  original  provinces  of  the  Union  under 
the  names  of  Cape  of  Gotxl  Hope.  Natal,  Trans- 
vaal, and  Oraiig*r  Fn-e  State,  as  the  cast;  may  be. 
Theoriginal  jirovinces  shall  have  the  siiine  limits 
(18  the  resjiectiv*;  f;o|oMies  at  tlu;  estublisliment  of 
the  Union 

7.  Up*)ii  any  colony  entering  the  Union,  the 
Colf)nial  Boundaries  Aft,  189.').  and  every  other 
A<'t  ujiplying  to  any  of  the  Colonies  as  being 
wifgoverning  colonicH  or  colonies  with  respfin- 
sible  goverimient,  shall  ceas*-  to  apply  to  that 
r*)Iony.  Iiiit  as  from  the  date  wIkui  this  ;\<t  takes 
efTect  ev(-ry  Hiieh  Act  of  Parliament  shall  apjily 
to  the  Union. 

III. — Executive  Government. 

8.  The  Kxi'<'utlve  (ioverntnent of  the  Union  Is 
v*'Bt*-d  In  the  King,  and  sliall  beadmini.st«'red  by 
HIh  MaJcHly  In  person  or  by  a  governorgeneral 
an  Hit*  rr  preseiilati ve 

9  The  Govr-rnor-GeiKTal  shall  be  appoinle<| 
by  the  King,  and  hIiiiII  have  and  may  <;xercis*-  in 
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the  Union  during  the  King's  pleasure,  but  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  such  powers  and  functions  of  the 
king  as  His  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  assign 
to  liim. 

10.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  King  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  the  Union  for 
the  salary  of  the  Governor-General  an  annual 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  salary  of  the 
Governor-General  shall  not  be  altered  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
Governor-General  extend  and  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General for  the  time  being  or  such  peison  as 
the  King  may  appoint  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union.  The  King  may  authorise  the 
Governor-General  to  appoint  any  person  to  be 
his  deputy  within  the  Union  during  his  tempo- 
rary absence,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Governor-General  during 
such  absence  all  such  powers  and  authorities 
vested  in  the  Governor-General  as  the  Governor- 
General  may  assign  to  him,  subject  to  any  limita- 
tions expressed  or  directions  given  by  the  King; 
but  the  appointment  of  such  deputy  shall  not 
affect  the  exercise  bj-  the  Governor-General  him- 
self of  any  power  or  function. 

12.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Council  to 
advise  the  Governor-General  in  the  government 
of  the  Union,  and  the  members  of  the  council 
shall  be  chosen  and  summoned  by  the  Governor- 
General  and  sworn  as  executive  councillors,  and 
shall  hold  office  during  his  pleasure. 

13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  shall  be  construed 
as  referring  to  the  Governor-General  acting  with 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council. 

14.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  offi- 
cers not  exceeding  ten  in  number  to  administer 
such  departments  of  State  of  the  Union  as  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  establish  ;  such 
officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor-General.  The\-  shall  be  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  and  shall  be  the  King's 
ministers  of  State  for  the  Union.  After  the  first 
general  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, as  hereinafter  provided,  no  minister  shall 
hold  office  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months 
unless  he  is  or  becomes  a  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament. 

15.  Tlie  appointment  and  removal  of  all  offi- 
cers of  the  public  service  of  the  Union  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  un- 
less the  appointment  is  delegated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Council  or  by  this  Act  or  by  a 
law  of  Parliament  to  some  other  authority. 

16.  All  powers,  authorities,  and  functions 
which  at  the  establishment  of  the  Union  are  in 
any  of  the  Colonies  vested  in  the  Governor  or  in 
the  Governor  in  Council,  or  in  any  authority  of 
the  Colony,  shall,  as  far  as  the  same  continue  in 
existence  and  are  capable  of  being  exercised  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Union,  be  vested  in  the 
Governor-General  or  in  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  or  in  the  authority  exercising  similar 
powers  under  the  Union,  as  the  case  may  be,  ex- 
cept such  powers  and  functions  as  are  by  this 
Act  or  may  by  a  law  of  Parliament  be  vested  in 
some  other  authority. 

17.  The  command  in  chief  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces  within  the  Union  is  vested  in  the 
King  or  in  the  Governor-General  as  His  repre- 
sentative. 

18.  Save  as  in  section  twenty -three  excepted. 


Pretoria  shall  be  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
Union. 

IV.  —  Parliament. 

19.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Union  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Union,  herein 
called  Parliament,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
King,  a  Senate,  and  a  Hou.se  of  Assembly. 

20.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  such 
times  for  holding  the  sessions  of  Parliament  as 
he  thinks  fit,  and  may  al.so  from  time  to  time, 
by  proclamation  or  otherwise,  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment, and  may  in  like  manner  dissolve  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly  simulta- 
neously, or  the  House  of  Assembly  alone:  pro- 
vided that  the  Senate  shall  not  be  di-ssolved 
within  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union,  and  provided  further  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Senate  shall  not  affect 
any  senators  nominated  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council. 

21.  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  to  meet 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union. 

22.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  Parliament 
once  at  least  in  every  year,  so  that  a  period  of 
twelve  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the 
last  sitting  of  Parliament  in  one  session  and  its 
first  sitting  in  the  next  session. 

23.  Cape  Town  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Union. 

SENATE. 

24.  For  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Union  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
respect  of  the  original  provinces,  be  as  follows: 
(i)  Eight  senators  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  and  for  each  orig- 
inal province  eight  senators  shall  be  elected  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided:  (ii)  The  sen- 
ators to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  shall  hold  their  seats  for  ten  years. 
One-half  of  their  number  shall  be  selected  on 
the  ground  mainly  of  their  thorough  acquaint- 
ance, by  reason  of  their  official  experience  or 
otherwise,  with  the  reasonable  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  coloured  races  in  South  Africa.  If  the  seat 
of  a  senator  so  nominated  shall  become  vacant, 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  shall  nominate 
another  person  to  be  a  senator,  who  shall  hold 
his  seat  for  ten  years:  (iii)  After  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  and  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Union,  the  Governor 
of  each  of  the  Colonies  shall  summon  a  special 
sitting  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  two  Houses  sitting  together  as  one  body 
and  presided  over  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  shall  elect  eight  persons  to  be 
senators  for  the  province.  Such  senators  shall 
hold  their  seats  for  ten  years.  If  the  seat  of  a 
senator  so  elected  shall  become  vacant,  the  pro- 
vincial council  of  the  province  for  which  such 
senator  has  been  elected  shall  choose  a  person  to 
hold  the  seat  until  the  completion  of  the  period 
for  which  the  person  in  whose  stead  he  is  elected 
would  have  held  his  seat. 

25.  Parliament  may  provide  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  Senate  shall  be  constituted  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years,  and  unless  and 
imtil  such  provision  shall  have  been  made  — 
(i)  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section 
with  regard  to  nominated  senators  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  effect ;  (ii)  eight  senators  for 
each  province  shall  be  elected  by  the  members 
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of  the  provincial  council  of  such  province  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  elected  for  such  province.  Such 
senators  shall  hold  their  seats  for  ten  years 
unless  the  Senate  be  sooner  dissolved.  If  the 
seat  of  an  elected  senator  shall  become  vacant, 
the  members  of  the  provincial  council  of  the 
province,  toeether  with  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  elected  for  such  province, 
shall  choose  a  person  to  hold  the  seat  until  the 
completion  of  the  period  for  which  the  person 
in  whose  stead  he  is  elected  would  have  held 
his  seat.  The  Governor-General  in  Council 
shall  make  regulations  for  the  joint  election  of 
senators  prescribed  in  this  section. 

26.  The  qualidcations  of  a  senator  shall  be 
as  follows:  —  He  must — (a)  be  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age ;  {b)  be  qualified  to  be  regis- 
tf-red  as  a  voter  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  one  of  the  provinces: 
(c)  have  resided  for  five  years  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union  as  existing  at  the  time  when  he  is 
elected  or  nominated,  as  the  case  maj-  be  ;  (d) 
be  a  British  subject  of  European  descent;  (e)  in 
the  case  of  an  elected  senator,  be  the  registered 
owner  of  immovable  property  within  the  Union 
of  the  value  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
pounds  over  and  above  any  special  mortgages 
thereon.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  resi- 
dence in,  and  propert}-  situated  within,  a  colony 
before  its  incorporation  in  the  Union  shall  be 
treated  as  residence  in  and  property  sitiiated 
■within  the  Union. 

27.  The  Senate  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the 
di-ipat^;h  of  any  other  business,  chfxjsn  a  senator 
V)  be  the  President  of  the  S<'nate,  and  as  often 
as  the  ofWci-  of  President  becoiTies  vacant  "the 
Senate  shall  again  choos'j  a  wnalor  to  Ix-  the 
President.  The  President  shall  cease  to  hold 
office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  sr^nator.  He  may  1j€ 
removerl  from  ottlce  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  or 
he  may  resiirn  his  office  by  writing  under  his 
hand  address<d  to  the  Governor  General. 

28.  I'rior  to  or  during  any  absence  of  the 
Presiflcnt  the  Senate  may  clif)0«e  a  Wiuator  to 
p'-rfonn  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

29.  A  s<'nator  may.  by  writing  imder  his 
hand  juldressetl  to  the  Governor  General,  resign 
his  <wat,  whieii  thereupon  shall  becf)me  vacant. 
The  Governor  General  shall  as  8'>on  as  i)racti- 
cable  cause  steps  to  Ix;  bikcD  to  have  the  vacancy 
filled. 

30.  The  presence  of  at  lea.st  twelve  wnaf/)r9 
shall  be  necessJiry  to  coiiBtitule  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

31.  All  questions  in  the  Senate  shall  be  deter- 
miner! by  a  majority  of  votes  of  wnaforH  prenent 
other  than  the  PreHldenf  or  the  presiding  wnator, 
who  Hhall,  however,  have  and  exerciw;  a  casting 
vol*;  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votz-s. 

HOtHK    OK    AHMK.Min,y. 

32.  The  IIoiiH<;f)f  Assembly  hliall  be  composed 
of  members  directly  choiu-n  by  the  voters  of  the 
Union  in  elertoral  divisions  rlelirnlted  as  herHn- 
after  provided. 

33.  The  number  of  members  to  be  elected  Jn 
the  ori;(inal  provifif:es  at  the  first  eleetjori  and 
until  the  nurriUT  Is  altered  in  a'cordance  with 
th«  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  !»♦■  as  follows  : 
Cape  of  (inf>fi  Hope,  fifty  one  ;  Natal,  seventeen  : 
TransTsal,  thirty  six  ,  Ornngf  Free  State,  sz-ven 
te»;n.     Tliese  numbers  may  be  jncreawd  as  pro 


vided  in  the  next  succeeding  section,  but  shall 
not,  in  the  case  of  any  original  province,  be  di- 
minished until  the  total  number  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
vinces herein  provided  for  reaches  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  until  a  period  of  ten  years  has  elapsed 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  whichever 
is  the  longer  period. 

34.  The  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in 
each  province,  as  provided  in  section  thirty-three, 
shall  be  increased  from  time  to  time  as 'may  be 
necessary  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
visions :  (i)  The  quota  of  the  Union  shall  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  Euro- 
pean male  adults  in  the  Union,  as  ascertained  at 
the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  by  the 
totiil  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly as  constituted  at  the  esUiblishment  of 
the  Union:  (ii)  In  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
and  every  five  years  thereafter,  a  census  of  the 
European  population  of  the  Uinon  shall  be  taken 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  (iii)  After  any  such 
census  the  number  of  European  male  adults  in 
each  province  shall  be  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  European  male  adults  as  ascertained  at 
the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and,  in 
the  case  of  any  province  where  an  increase  is 
shown,  as  compared  with  the  census  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  four,  equal  to  the  quota  of  the 
Union  or  any  multiple  thereof,  the  number  of 
members  allotted  to  such  province  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding section  shall  be  increased  by  an  additional 
member  or  an  additional  number  of  members 
equal  to  such  multiple,  as  the  case  maj'  be;  (iv) 
Notwithstanfling  anything  herein  contained,  no 
additional  member  shall  be  allotted  to  any  pro- 
vince until  the  total  number  of  European  male 
adults  in  such  province  exceeds  the  quota  of  the 
Union  multiplied  by  the  number  of  mend)ers  al- 
lotted to  such  province  for  the  time  being,  and 
thereupon  a<lditir)nal  members  shall  be  allotted 
to  such  province  in  resjiect  oidy  of  such  excess: 
(v)  As  soon  as  the  numl)er  of  members  of  the 
House  of  .Vsscmbly  to  be  elected  in  the  original 
provinces  in  acconlance  with  the  preceding  sub- 
sections rraches  the  total  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  such  total  shall  not  be  further  increased 
unles.s  and  until  Parliament  otherwise  provides  ; 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  preced- 
ing seetion  the  distribution  of  meinbcrs  among 
the  provinces  shall  be  such  tli.it.  the  jiroportiori 
between  the  tnmd)er  of  mi'inbers  to  be  elected  at 
any  time  in  each  i)rovincc  and  the  number  of 
Eurofjcan  male  a<iiilts  in  such  province,  as  asccr 
tained  at  the  last  preceding  census,  shall  as  far 
as  possible  be  identical  throughout  the  Union: 
(vl)  "  .Male  adults"  in  this  Act  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  males  of  twenty  one  years  of  age  or  u|)- 
wards  not  being  members  of  His  .Majesty's 
regular  forces  on  full  pay  :  (vii)  Vnr  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  tlir-  ruunber  of  European  male 
adults,  ns  ascertaineil  at  the  census  of  nineteen 
himdn-d  and  four,  shall  betaken  to  be  -  For  the 
Cape  of  Goo<l  Mope.  I«7,.'i40  ;  for  Natal,  a4.78l; 
for  the  Transvaal.  10fi.4».'{ ;  For  the  Orange  Free 
State,  '11,014 

35.  (I)   Parliament  may  by  law  priscribe  the 
f|uallfleation8  which  shall  be  necessary  to  enlitlo 

1)erHons  to  vote  at  the  election  of  memberH  of  the 
If)use  of  Assembly,  but  no  such  law  shall  dis- 
(lualifv  any  person  In  the  province  of  the  (-'ape  of 
Good  Hope  who,  inider  llie  laws  existing  in  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  (iood   Hope  at  the  estab- 
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llshment  of  the  Union,  is  or  may  become  capable 
of  being  registered  as  a  voter  from  being  so  regis- 
tered in  the  province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  reason  of  his  race  or  colour  only,  unless  tlie 
Bill  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  sit- 
ting together,  and  at  the  third  reading  be  agreed 
to  by  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  members  of  both  Houses.  A  Bill  so  passed 
at  such  joint  sitting  shall  be  taken  to  have  been 
duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  (2) 
No  person  who  at  the  passing  of  any  such  law  is 
registered  as  a  voter  in  any  province  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  register  by  reason  only  of  any 
disqualitication  based  on  race  or  colour. 

36.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding section,  the  qualifications  of  parliament- 
ai^  voters,  as  existing  in  the  several  Colonies 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  shall  be  the 
qualiticatioiis  necessiiry  to  entitle  persons  in  the 
corresponding  provinces  to  vote  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly :  Provided 
that  no  member  of  His  Majesty's  regular  forces 
on  full  pay  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
a  voter. 

[Section  37  of  the  Act  applies  to  the  elections 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembl}'  all  exist- 
ing election  laws  in  the  respective  provinces 
relating  to  the  elections  for  their  more  numer- 
ous Houses  of  Parliament,  excepting  that  it 
requires  all  polls  to  be  taken  on  one  and  the 
same  day  throughout  the  Union. 

Sections  38  to  43  inclusive  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  joint  commission  to  determine  the 
first  division  of  the  provinces  into  equalized 
electoral  divisions,  and  for  subsequent  commis- 
sions of  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Africa  for  re-divisions,  as  they  may  be- 
come necessary.] 

44.  The  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  shall  be  as  follows:  —  He 
must — (a)  be  qualified  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  one  of  the  provinces;  (b)  have 
resided  for  five  years  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union  as  existing  at  the  time  when  he  is  elected ; 
(c)  be  a  British  subject  of  European  descent. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  residence  in  a 
colony  before  its  incorporation  in  the  Union 
shall  be  treated  as  residence  in  the  Union. 

45.  Every  House  of  Assembly  shall  continue 
for  five  years  from  the  first  meeting  thereof,  and 
no  longer,  but  may  be  sooner  dissolved  by  the 
Governor-General. 

46.  The  House  of  Assembly  shall,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  despatch  of  any  other  business, 
choose  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and,  as  often  as  the  office  of  Speaker  becomes 
vacant,  the  House  shall  again  choose  a  member 
to  be  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  shall  cease  to 
hold  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  member.  He 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
House,  or  he  ma}'  resign  his  office  or  his  seat  by 
writing  under  his  hand  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. 

47.  Prior  to  or  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Assembly  may  choose  a 
member  to  perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

48.  A  member  may,  by  writing  under  his 
hand  addressed  to  the'Speaker,  or,  if  there  is  no 
Speaker,  or  if  the  Speaker  is  absent  from  the 
Union,  to  the  Governor-General,  resign  his  seat, 
which  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

49.  The  presence  of  at  least  thirty  members 
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of  the  IIou.se  of  Assembly  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  meeting  of  the  House  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers. 

50.  All  questions  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of 
members  present  other  than  the  Speaker  or  the 
presiding  member,  who  shall,  however,  have 
and  exercise  a  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes. 

BOTH    HOUSES   OP   PARLIAMENT. 

[Section  ol  prescribes  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  allegiance  to  the  British  Sovereign  which 
each  senator  and  member  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly must  subscribe  to  before  taking  his  seat.] 

52.  A  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
shall  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting 
as  a  member  of  the  other  House  :  Provided  that 
every  minister  of  State  who  is  a  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  shall  liave  the  right  to  sit 
and  speak  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, but  shall  vote  only  in  the  House  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

53.  No  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
or  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  who  —  (a)  has  been  at  any  lime 
convicted  of  any  crime  or  offence  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with- 
out the  option  of  a  fine  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  twelve  months,  unless  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  amnesty  or  a  free  pardon,  or 
unless  such  imprisonment  shall  have  expired  at 
least  five  years  before  the  date  of  his  election; 
or  (b)  is  an  unrehabilitated  insolvent ;  or  (c)  is  of 
unsound  mind,  and  has  been  so  declared  by  a 
competent  court ;  or  (d)  holds  any  office  of  profit 
under  the  Crown  within  the  Union:  Provided 
that  the  following  persons  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  hold  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection:  (1)  a  minister 
of  State  for  the  Union ;  (2)  a  person  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  from  the  Crown  ;  (3)  an  officer  or 
member  of  His  Majesty's  naval  or  military  forces 
on  retired  or  half  pay,  or  an  officer  or  member 
of  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  the  Union  whose 
services  are  not  wholly  employed  by  the  Union. 

54.  If  a  senator  or  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  —  (a)  becomes  subject  to  any  of  the 
disabilities  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  sec- 
tion ;  or  (6)  ceases  to  be  qualified  as  required  by 
law  ;  or  (c)  fails  for  a  whole  ordinary  session 
to  attend  without  the  special  leave  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
his  seat  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

[Section  55  imposes  a  penalty  of  £100  for  each 
day  on  which  any  disqualified  person  may  know- 
ingly sit  in  Parliament.] 

56.  Each  senator  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  shall,  under  such  rules  as 
shall  be  framed  by  Parliament,  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  date  on  which  he  takes  his  seat : 
Provided  that  for  every  day  of  the  session  on 
which  he  is  absent  there  shall  be  deducted  from 
such  allowance  the  sum  of  three  pounds :  Pro- 
vided further  that  no  such  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  a  Minister  receiving  a  salary  under  the 
Crown  or  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  A  day  of 
the  session  shall  mean  in  respect  of  a  member 
any  day  during  a  session  on  which  the  House  of 
which  he  is  a  member  or  any  committee  of  which 
he  is  a  member  meets. 
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[Sections  57-58  relate  to  the  privileges  of  each 
House  of  Parliament  and  its  right  to  make  rules 
and  orders  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business.] 

POWERS   OP    PARLIAMENT. 

59.  Parliament  shall  have  full  power  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government 
of  the  Union. 

60. —  dj  Bills  appropriating  revenue  or 
moneys  or  imposing  taxation  shall  originate  only 
in  the  House  of  Assembly.  But  a  Bill  shall  not 
be  taken  to  appropriate  revenue  or  moneys  or  to 
impo.se  taxation  by  reason  ouly  of  its  containing 
provisions  for  the  imposition  or  appropriation  of 
fines  or  other  pecuniary  penalties.  (2)  The  Sen- 
ate may  not  amend  any  Bills  so  far  as  they  im- 
pose taxation  or  appropriate  revenue  or  moneys 
for  the  services  of  the  Government.  (3)  The 
Senate  may  not  amend  any  Bill  so  as  to  increase 
any  proposed  charges  or  burden  on  the  people. 

61.  Any  Bill  which  appropriates  revenue  or 
moneys  for  the  ordinary  annual  services  of  the 
Government  shall  deal  only  with  such  appropria- 
tion. 

62.  The  House  of  Assembly  .shall  not  originate 
or  pass  any  vote,  resolution,  address,  or  Bill  for 
the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue  or  of  any  tax  or  impost  to  any  purpose 
unless  such  appropriation  has  been  recommended 
by  message  from  the  Governor-General  during 
the  Session  in  which  such  vote,  resolution,  ad- 
dress, or  Bill  is  proposed. 

63.  If  the  House  of  Assembly  passes  any  Bill 
and  the  Senat*.-  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  passes 
it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of  As- 
sembly will  not  agree,  and  if  the  House  of 
Assetiiltly  in  the  next  session  again  passes  the 
Bill  with  or  without  any  amendments  which 
have  been  ma<le  or  agreed  to  l»y  the  Senate  and 
the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  pjisses  it 
with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of  As-sem- 
bly  will  not  aj.'ree,  the  Governor  General  may 
during  that  session  convene  a  joint  sitting  of  the 
meriibers  of  the  Senate  and  Housr;  of  Ass^'Uibly. 
Tbe  members  pre^mt  at  any  such  joint  sitting 
may  delitx;rate  and  shall  vote  together  upon  tJie 
Bill  a.s  last  propoH<d  by  the  House  of  Assem 
bly  and  upon  amendments,  if  any,  which  have 
b«;en  made  therrin  by  one  Hoti.se  of  Parliament 
and  not  au'reerl  to  by  the  other ;  and  any  such 
amendments  whi'h  are  afllrnud  by  a  majority  of 
the  l')Ui\  number  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Ilouw^of  Assembly  \)T(:hi-i>1  at  such  sittintc  shall 
be  taken  to  have  Ix-en  earried,  and  if  the  Bill 
with  the  amendments,  if  any,  Is  afflrmed  by  a 
majority  of  th<;  members  of  the  .Senate  and  House 
of  As'wmbly  |irrs«;nt  at  sueh  sitting,  it  shiill  lie 
taken  t')  have  l»een  duly  jjaHH/d  by  both  Hfjiises 
of  Parliament  I'rfA'ided  that,  if  the  Seriati-  shall 
rejef.t  or  fail  to  pans  any  liill  dejiling  with  the 
ajipropriatiori  of  revenue  f>r  moneys  for  the  pub 
lie  H/Tvir«,  bik:Ii  joint  Hitting  may  be  convi.-nfrd 
during  the  wime  semjion  in  which  the  Senate  mi 
reJectH  or  fails  to  pas^H  such  IJIII. 

64  When  a  liill  Im  prewnterl  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  K\iih'h  Aswril.  he  shall  deelare 
according  to  IiIh  dis/.-retion,  but  Hubjcf:!  tf)  the 
provinlotiH  of  thin  Act,  and  U>  such  uiHtnielioriH 
ft*  rrjay  from  time  to  time  Ik;  given  In  that  behalf 
by  the  Klnif.  that  he  aHHentH  In  the  King's  name, 
<iT  that  he  withhohU  auMent,  f»r  that  he  rrwrveH 
the  Hill  for  the  Higtiifirution  of  the  King's  (ilea 


sure.  All  Bills  repealing  or  amending  this  section 
or  any  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  IV.  under 
the  heading  "House  of  Assembly,"  and  all  Bills 
abolishing  provincial  councils  or  abridging  the 
powers  conferred  on  provincial  councils  under 
section  eighty-five,  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  section,  shall  be  so 
reserved.  The  Governor-General  may  return  to 
the  House  in  Avhich  it  originated  any  Bill  so  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  may  transmit  therewith  any 
amendments  which  he  maj'  recommend,  and  the 
House  may  deal  with  the  recommendation. 

65.  The  King  may  disallow  any  law  within 
one  year  after  it  has  been  assented  to  by  the 
Governor  General,  and  such  disallowance,  on 
being  made  known  by  the  Governor-General  by 
speech  or  message  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament or  by  proclamation,  shall  annul  the  law 
from  the  day  when  the  disallowance  is  so  made 
known. 

66.  A  Bill  reserved  for  the  King's  pleasure 
shall  not  have  any  force  unless  and  until,  within 
one  year  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  presented 
to  the  Governor-General  for  the  King's  Assent, 
the  Governor-General  makes  known  by  speech 
or  message  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
or  by  proclamation  that  it  has  received  the 
King's  Assent. 

67.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  any  law  shall  have 
been  assented  to  in  the  King's  name  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, or  having  been  reserved  for  the 
King's  pleasure  shall  have  received  his  assent, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly  shall  cause 
two  fair  copies  of  such  law,  one  being  in  the 
English  an(l  the  other  in  the  Dutch  language 
(one  of  which  copies  shall  be  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General), to  be  enrolled  of  record  in  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  ;  and  such 
copies  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
provisions  of  every  such  law,  and  in  case  of 
conflict  between  the  two  copies  thus  deposited 
that  signed  by  the  Governor  General  shall  pre- 
vail. 

V.  —  The  Provinces. 

ADMINISTRATORS. 

68.  —  (1)  In  each  province  there  shall  be  a 
chief  executive  officer  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Council,  who  shall  be  styled 
the  administrator  of  the  province,  and  in  whose 
name  all  executive  acts  relating  to  ])rovincial 
affairs  therein  shall  he  done.  (2)  In  the  ai)point- 
ment  of  the  administrator  of  any  province,  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  shall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  give  prefen-nc*;  to  persons  resident 
m  such  i)rovince.  (3)  Such  atlininistrator  shall 
hold  olfici-  for  a  term  of  five  years  ami  shall  not 
be  removed  b<'fore  the  ex|)iration  thereof  e.xcept 
by  the  (Jovernor  (Jeiieral  in  ('ouncil  for  caiuse 
a.HHigned.  which  shall  he  communicated  by  mes- 
sage to  both  ilouse.s  of  I'arliainent  within  one 
we^k  aft«'r  the  removal,  If  Parliamenl  be  then 
Bitting,  or,  If  Parliament  be  not  sitting,  then 
within  one  week  after  the  cf)mmencement  of  the 
next  ensuing'  scHsion.  (4)  The  (iovernor-(ien- 
eral  in  ("ouncil  may  from  time  to  lime  appoint  a 
deputy  ailministrator  to  execnte  the  olllce  and 
fimctions  of  the  adndnistrator  during  his  ab 
senee,  illncHH,  or  otlu-r  iniibility. 

69.  The  nalurien  of  the  admiiiiHtnitorH  shall  be 
fixed  find  provided  by  Parliament,  and  shall  not 
be  reduce<!  during  their  reMpecllvetermsof  (jffice. 
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PROVINCIAL    COUNCILS. 

70,  —  (1)  There  shall  be  a  provincial  council 
in  each  province  consisting  of  the  same  number 
of  members  as  are  elected  in  the  province  for  the 
House  of  Assembly :  Provided  that,  in  any  pro- 
vince whose  representatives  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly shall  be  less  than  twenty-five  in  number, 
the  provincial  council  shall  consist  of  twenty-five 
members.  (2)  Any  person  (}ualified  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  provincial  council 
shall  be  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  such  council. 

[Sections  71-77  are  regulative  of  the  elections, 
the  terms  ( three  years),  and  the  sittings  of  the 
Provincial  Councils. 

Sections  78-84  are  creative  of  Executive  Com- 
mittees, for  which  each  Provincial  Council  shall 
elect  "  from  among  its  members,  or  otherwise," 
four  persons,  to  be  joined  with  the  administrator 
of  the  Province,  the  latter  being  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  thus  constituted.  This 
Committee,  '  •  on  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil," being  appointed  to  "carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  provincial  affairs,"  and,  "subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,"  to  be  invested  with 
"all  powers,  authorities,  and  functions  which 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Union  are  vested  in 
or  exercised  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  or  any 
minister  of  the  Colony. "] 

POWERS  OF  PRO^'INCIAL  COUNCILS. 

85.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  assent  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  provincial  council  may 
make  ordinances  in  relation  to  matters  coming 
within  the  following  classes  of  subjects  ( that  is 
to  say)  :  —  (i)  Direct  taxation  within  the  pro- 
vince in  order  to  raise  a  revenue  for  provincial 
purposes  :  ( ii )  The  borrowing  of  mone\'  on  the 
sole  credit  of  the  province  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  to  be  framed  by  Parliament: 
(iii)  Education,  other  than  higher  education,  for 
a  period  of  five  years  and  thereafter  until  Parlia- 
ment otherwise  provides :  ( iv)  Agriculture  to  the 
extent  and  subject  to  the  conditions  to  be  defined 
by  Parliament:  (v)  The  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  management  of  hospitals  and  chari- 
table institutions:  (vi)  Jluniclpal  institutions, 
divisional  councils,  and  other  local  institutions 
of  a  similar  nature :  (vii)  Local  works  and  under- 
takings within  the  province,  other  than  railways 
and  harbours  and  other  than  such  works  as 
extend  beyond  the  borders  of  the  province,  and 
subject  to  the  power  of  Parliament  to  declare 
any  work  a  national  work  and  to  provide  for 
its  construction  by  arrangement  with  the  pro- 
vincial council  or  otherwise:  (viii)  Roads,  out- 
spans,  ponts,  and  bridges,  other  than  bridges 
connecting  two  provinces :  (ix)  Markets  and 
pounds  :  (x)  Fish  and  game  preservation  :  (xi) 
The  imposition  of  punishment  by  fine,  penalty, 
or  imprisonment  for  enforcing  any  law  or  any 
ordinance  of  the  province  made  in  relation  to 
any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the  classes  of 
subjects  enumerated  in  this  section  :  (xii)  Gen- 
erally all  matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  are  of  a  merely 
local  or  private  nature  in  the  province :  (xiii)  All 
other  subjects  in  respect  of  which  Parliament 
shall  by  any  law  delegate  the  power  of  making 
ordinances  to  the  provincial  council. 

[Sections  86-93  are  regulative  of  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  thus  conferred.] 


94.  The  seats  of  provincial  government  shall 
be  —  For  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Town; 
for  Natal,  Pietermaritzburg;  for  the  Transvaal, 
Pretoria;  for  the  Orange  Free  State,  Bloemfon- 
tein. 

VI.— The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa. 

95.  There  siiall  be  a  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Africa  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  South  Af- 
rica, the  ordinary  judges  of  appeal,  and  the  other 
judges  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Soutii  Africa  in  the  provinces. 

96.  There  shall  be  an  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  consisting  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa,  two  ordinary 
judges  of  appeal,  and  two  additional  judges  of 
appeal.  Such  additional  judges  of  appeal  shall 
be  assigned  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
to  the  Appellate  Division  from  any  of  the  pro- 
vincial or  local  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Africa,  butshall  continue  to  perform  their 
duties  as  judges  of  their  respective  divisions 
when  their  attendance  is  not  required  in  the  Ap- 
pellate Division. 

97.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  may,  dur- 
ing the  absence,  illness,  or  other  incapacity  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa,  or  of  any  ordinary 
or  additional  judge  of  appeal,  appoint  another 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  to 
act  temporarily  as  such  chief  justice,  ordinary 
judge  of  appeal,  or  additional  judge  of  appeal, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

98.  —  (1)  The  several  supreme  courts  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  High  Court  of  the  Orange  River  Colony 
shall,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  become 
provincial  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Africa  within  their  respective  provinces, 
and  shall  each  be  presided  over  by  a  judge-presi- 
dent. 

[Further  prescriptions  on  the  same  subject  are 
contained  in  this  and  the  next  section  of  the  Act.] 

100.  The  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa,  the 
ordinary  judges  of  appeal,  and  all  other  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  to  be  ap- 
pointed after  the  establishment  of  the  Union  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil, and  shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  Parlia- 
ment shall  prescribe,  and  their  remuneration  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
ofiice. 

loi.  The  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa  and 
other  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Af- 
rica shall  not  be  removed  from  oflice  except  by 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  on  an  address 
from  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  same  ses- 
sion praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground  of 
misbehaviour  or  incapacity. 

102.  Upon  any  vacancy  occuring  in  any  divi- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  other 
than  the  Appellate  Division,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral in  Council  may,  in  case  he  shall  consider 
that  the  number  of  judges  of  such  court  may 
with  advantage  to  the  public  interest  be  reduced, 
postpone  filling  the  vacancy  until  Parliament 
shall  have  determined  whether  such  reduction 
shall  take  place. 

[Rules  concerning  the  cases,  civil  and  criminal, 
which  may  be  appealed  from  inferior  courts  to 
the  Appellate  Division,  and  not  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  laid  down  in  sections  103-105.] 

106.  There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  South  Africa  or  from  any  divi- 
sion thereof  to  the  King  in  Council,  but  nothing 
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herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
any  right  which  the  King  in  Council  may  be 
pleased  to  exercise  to  grant  special  leave  to 
appeal  from  the  Appellate  Division  to  the  King 
in  Council.  Parliament  may  make  laws  limiting 
the  matters  in  respect  of  which  such  special 
leave  may  be  asked,  but  Bills  containing  any 
such  limitation  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's 
pleasure:  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  affect  any  right  of  appeal  to  His  Majesty 
in  Council  from  any  judgment  given  by  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  under 
or  in  virtue  of  the  Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty 
Act,  1890. 

107.  The  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa  and 
the  ordinary  judges  of  appeal  may,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
make  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Appellate  Division  and  prescribing  the 
time  and  manner  of  making  appeals  thereto. 
Until  such  rules  shall  have  been  promulgated, 
the  rules  in  force  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Union  shall  mutatis  mutandis  apply. 

[Other  details  concerning  the  rules  and  the 
sessions  of  the  several  provincial  and  local  divi- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  execution  of 
their  writs  and  other  processes,  etc.,  are  set 
forth  in  .sections  108-110  ] 

VII.  —  Finance  and  Railways. 

117.  All  revenues,  from  whatever  source  aris- 
ing, over  which  the  several  Colonies  have  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  power  of  appro- 
priation, shall  vest  in  the  Governor-General  in 
Council.  There  shall  be  formed  a  Railway  and 
Harbour  Fund,  into  which  shall  be  paid  all 
revenues  raised  or  received  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral in  Council  from  the  administration  of  the 
railways,  ports,  and  harbours,  and  such  fund 
siiall  be  appropriated  by  I'arliariient  to  the  pur- 
pos^^s  of  tlje  railw;iys,  ports,  and  harbours  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  this  Act.  There  shall  al.so 
be  formed  a  Con.sfjlidaU*d  Revenue  Fund,  into 
whieh  shall  be  paid  ail  other  revenues  raised  or 
received  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and 
Buoh  fund  sliuil  be  appropriated  by  Parliament 
for  the  purpo8';s  of  tlie  Union  in  the  manner 
pres*;ribed  by  this  Act,  and  subject  to  the  charges 
\m])cm:<l  thereby. 

(Heetions  118-123  provide  for  a  commission 
"  tr>  institute  an  irifpiiry  into  the  financial  rela 
tiong  wliieh  should  exist  between  the  Union  and 
the  provina-s";  prescribe  the  division  to  be  made 
meantime  of  the  C'onw>lidaU;d  R<;venue  Fiintl; 
make  the  interest  of  the  ptihiic  debts  a  first 
charge  on  that  funrl;  transfer  U>  the  Union  all 
gt'»cks.  moneys,  and  securities,  all  crown  lands, 
piiblic  workH,  r  U;  ,  and  all  ri;^his  in  mines  an<l 
mineraU  that  be)on((ed  to  each  of  the  colonies  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Union] 

124.  The  Unir>n  nhall  a.ssuMie  all  debts  and 
Habilitles  of  the  Co|f»nieii  existing  at  its  estab- 
JUhrnent,  subject,  notwithntanding  any  other 
provition  contained  in  this  Af:t,  to  th'!  conditions 
impoHe'l  by  any  law  under  whieh  sueh  debts  or 
liabilities  wrTe  raitwrl  or  ineurrr-rl,  and  without 
prejudlec  f/>  any  rights  of  wicurlty  or  j)riority  in 
THHtuct  rit  the  payment  of  principal,  Interest, 
sinking  fund,  and  other  rharges  eotifcrred  on  llii! 
rr<''llt^»rH  fif  any  of  the  Colonies,  and  may,  sub 
Jret  U>  sii'h  r  otidillonH  and  ri|^hts,  convert,  rc 
new,  or  coniK>lldaie  su(  h  il<  btn. 


125.  All  ports,  harbours,  and  railways  be- 
longing to  the  several  Colonies  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union  shall  from  the  date  thereof 
vest  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  No 
railway  for  the  conveyance  of  public  traffic,  and 
no  port,  harbour,  or  similar  work,  shall  be  con- 
structed without  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

126.  Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  the  control  and  management 
of  the  railways,  ports,  and  harbours  of  the  Union 
shall  be  exercised  through  a  board  consisting 
of  not  more  than  three  commissioners,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil, and  a  minister  of  State,  who  shall  be  chair- 
man.  .  .  . 

[Of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  Act  (127-152) 
the  following  are  the  more  important  or  the  more 
significant.] 

133.  In  order  to  compensate  Pietermaritzburg 
and  Bloemfontein  for  any  loss  stistaiued  by  them 
in  the  form  of  diminution  of  prosperity  or  de- 
creased rateable  value  by  reason  of  their  ceasing 
to  be  the  seats  of  government  of  their  respective 
colonies,  there  shall  be  paid  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Revenue  Fund  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  years  to  the  muncipal  councils  of 
such  towns  a  grant  of  two  per  centum  per  an- 
num on  their  municipal  debts,  as  existing  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  and  as  ascertained  by  the  Controller  and 
Auditor-General.  The  Commission  appointed 
under  section  one  hundred  and  eighteen  shall, 
after  due  inquiry,  report  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  what  compensation  should  be  {)aid  to 
the  municipal  councils  of  Cape  Town  and  Pre- 
toria for  the  los.ses,  if  any,  similarly  .sustained  by 
them.  Such  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  not  ex- 
ce<'d  one  |ier  centum  per  aninuu  on  the  respect- 
ive municipal  debts  of  such  towns  as  existing 
on  the  thirty-first  January  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  and  as  ascertJiined  by  the  Controller  and 
Auditor  CJeneral. 

134.  The  election  of  senators  and  of  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committees  of  the  jirovin- 
cial  councils  as  provided  in  this  Act  shall, 
whenever  such  election  is  contested,  be  accord- 
ing to  the  prin(ii)le  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, e;ich  votir  having  one  transferal)le  vr)te. 
The  Governor  (Jeneral  in  Council,  or,  in  theca.se 
of  the  first  election  of  the  Senate,  the  (lovernor 
in  Council  of  each  of  the  Colonies,  shall  fraiiu3 
regidations  prenrribing  the  method  of  voting 
and  of  transferring  and  counting  votes  and  the 
duties  of  returning  olllccrs  In  (otuiection  there- 
with, and  such  regidations  or  any  ainendinents 
thereof  aftiT  beint^duly  promulgated  shall  liavt; 
full  force  and  effect  ludess  and  until  Parliament 
shall  otherwiM-  provide. 

136.  There  shall  be  free  trade  throughout  the 
Union,  but  until  Parliament  otiurrwise  jirovidcis 
the  dutiiH  of  cuHtom  and  of  excise  leviable 
under  thr-  laws  existing  in  any  of  tin;  Colonies 
at  the  <:HlabIishnieDt  of  the  Union  shall  remain 
in  force. 

137.  Uolh  the  Kngllsh  and  Dutch  languages 
shtill  be  official  languagcM  of  thr;  Union,  and 
shall  \)c.  treated  on  a  footing  of  etjualit y,  and  pos- 
H«'HH  and  enjoy  erjiml  frerdorn,  rights,  and  j)rivi 
leges;  all  records,  journals,  and  proceedings  of 
I'arlianient  shall  lie  ke|it  in  both  liuigua^'es,  and 
all  liills,  Acts,  and  notices  of  general  public  iin- 
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portance  or  interest  issued  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  shall  l)e  in  both  languages. 

138.  All  persons  who  have  been  naturalised 
in  any  of  the  Colonies  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
naturalised  throughout  the  Union. 

140.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next 
succeeding  section,  all  odicers  of  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  Colonies  shall  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Union  become  officers  of  the  Union. 

141.  (1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  estab- 
lishnieni  of  the  Union,  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  shall  appoint  a  public  service  commis- 
sion to  make  recommendations  for  such  reor- 
ganisation and  readjustment  of  the  departments 
of  the  public  service  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
commission  shall  also  make  recommendations  in 
regard  to  the  assignment  of  officers  to  the  sev- 
eral provinces.  .   .  . 

142.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Union  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  shall  appoint  a  per- 
manent public  service  commission  with  such 
powers  and  duties  relating  to  the  appointment, 
discipline,  retirement,  and  superainuiation  of 
public  officers  as  Parliament  shall  determine. 

143.  Any  officer  of  the  public  service  of  any 
of  the  Colonies  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Union  who  is  not  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
Union  or  assigned  to  that  of  a  province  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  such  pension,  gratuity,  or 
other  compensation  as  he  would  have  received 
in  like  circumstances  if  the  Union  had  not  been 
established. 

147.  The  control  and  administration  of  native 
affairs  and  of  matters  specially  or  differentially 
affecting  Asiastics  throughout  the  Union  shall 
vest  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  who 
shall  exercise  all  special  powers  in  regard  to 
native  administration  hitherto  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Colonies  or  exercised  by  them  as 
supreme  chiefs,  and  any  lands  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Governor  and  Executive  Council  of  any 
colony  for  the  purpose  of  reserves  for  native 
locations  shall  vest  in  tlie  Governor-General  in 
Council,  who  shall  exercise  all  special  powers 
in  relation  to  such  reserves  as  may  hitherto  have 
been  exerciseable  by  any  such  Governor  or  Gov- 
ernor and  Executive  Council,  and  no  lands  set 
aside  for  the  occupation  of  natives  wiiich  cannot 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Union  be  alienated 
except  by  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature 
sba-ll  be  alienated  or  in  any  way  diverted  from 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  set  apart  except 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

148.  —  (1)  All  rights  and  obligations  under  any 
conventions  or  agreements  which  are  binding  on 
any  of  the  Colonies  shall  devolve  upon  the  Union 
at  its  establishment. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  railway  agreement 
between  the  Governments  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Natal,  dated  the  second 
of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  shall, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  given  effect  to  by  the 
Government  of  the  Union. 

IX.  —  New  Provinces  and  Territories. 

149.  Parliament  may  alter  the  boundaries  of 
any  province,  divide  a  province  into  two  or 
more  provinces,  or  form  a  new  province  out  of 
provinces  within  the  Union,  on  the  petition  of 
the  provincial  council  of  every  province  whose 
boundaries  are  affected  thereby. 

150.  The  King,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  may  on  addresses  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  the  Union  admit  into  the  Union 


the  territories  administered  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  representation  and  otherwise  in  each  case 
as  are  expressed  in  the  addresses  and  approved 
by  the  King,  and  the  provisions  of  any  Order 
in  Council  in  that  behalf  shall  have  effect  as  if 
they  had  been  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

151.  Tlie  King,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  maj',  on  adilresses  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  the  Union,  transfer  to  the  Union 
the  government  of  any  territories,  other  than 
the  territories  administered  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  belonging  to  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  His  Majesty,  and  inhabited  wholly  or 
in  part  by  natives,  and  upon  such  transfer  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  undertake  the 
government  of  such  territory  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  embodied  in  the  Schedule  to  this 
Act. 

X.  —  Amendment  of  Act. 

152.  Parliament  may  by  law  repeal  or  alter 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act :  Provided  that 
no  provision  thereof,  for  the  operation  of  which 
a  definite  period  of  time  is  prescribed,  shall  dur- 
ing such  period  be  repealed  or  altered  :  And  pro- 
vided further  that  no  repeal  or  alteration  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  section,  or  in  sec- 
tions thirty-three  and  thirty-four  (until  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  has 
reached  the  limit  therein  prescribed,  or  until  a 
period  of  ten  years  has  elapsed  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union,  whichever  is  the  longer 
period),  or  in  sections  thirty-five  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  shall  be  valid  unless  the  Bill 
embodying  such  repeal  or  alteration  shall  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  sitting  to- 
gether, and  at  the  third  reading  be  agreed  to  by 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
members  of  both  Houses.  A  Bill  so  passed  at 
such  joint  sitting  shall  be  taken  to  have  been 
duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Schedule. 

1.  After  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  any 
territory  belonging  to  or  under  the  protection  of 
His  Majesty,  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
shall  be  the  legislative  authority,  and  may  by 
proclamation  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order, 
and  good  government  of  such  territory  :  Pro- 
vided that  all  such  laws  shall  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  within  seven  days  after 
the  issue  of  the  proclamation  or,  if  Parliament 
be  not  then  sitting,  within  seven  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  and  shall  be  effec- 
tual unless  and  until  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
shall  by  resolutions  passed  in  the  same  session 
request  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  re- 
peal the  same,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  re- 
pealed by  proclamation. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister  shall  be  charged  with 
the  administration  of  any  territory'  thus  trans- 
ferred, and  he  shall  be  advised  in  the  general 
conduct  of  such  administration  by  a  commission 
consisting  of  not  fewer  than  three  members  with 
a  secretary,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  who  shall  take  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Prime  Minister  in  conducting  all 
correspondence  relating  to  the  territories,  and 
shall  also  under  the  like  control  have  custody  of 
all  official  papers  relating  to  the  territories. 

3.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
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and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  but  such  period  may  be  extended 
to  successive  further  terms  of  five  years.  .  .  . 

14.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  alienate  any  land 
in  Basutoland  or  any  land  forming  part  of  the 
native  reserves  in  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate 
and  Swaziland  from  the  native  tribes  inhabiting 
those  territories. 

15.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  natives 
shall  be  prohibited  in  the  territories,  and  no  pro- 
vision giving  facilities  for  introducing,  obtain- 
ing, or  possessing  such  liquor  in  any  part  of  the 
territories  less  stringent  than  those  existing  at 
the  time  of  transfer  shall  be  allowed. 


16.  The  custom,  where  it  exists,  of  holding 
pitsos  or  other  recognised  forms  of  native  as- 
sembly shall  be  maintained  in  the  territories. 

17.  No  differential  duties  or  imposts  on  the 
produce  of  the  territories  shall  be  levied.  The 
laws  of  the  Union  relating  to  customs  and  excise 
shall  be  made  to  apply  to  the  territories. 

18.  There  shall  be  free  intercourse  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territories  with  the  rest  of  South 
Africa  subject  to  the  laws,  including  the  pass 
laws,  of  the  Union. 

19.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Schedule, 
all  revenues  derived  from  any  territory  shall  be 
expended  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  territory.  .  .  . 


CONSTITUTION  OF  TURKEY.— The 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Constitution 
promulgated  December  23,  1876,  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid,  then  soon  with- 
drawn, and  practically  forgotten  for  thirty-two 
years,  but  brought  to  light  by  the  revolution  of 
1908  and  promulgated  anew,  on  the  24th  of  July 
in  that  memorable  year;  —  see,  in  this  vol., 
Turkey:  A.  D.  1908  CJult-Dkc): 

The  indivisibility  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Sultan,  the  supreme  Caliph  of  the  Mussul- 
mans and  sovereign  of  all  Ottoman  subjects,  is 
irresponsible  and  inviolable.  His  prerogatives 
are  those  of  the  constitutional  sovereigns  of  the 
West.  The  subjects  of  the  empire  are  called, 
without  distinction,  Ottomans.  Individual  lib- 
erty is  inviolable,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  laws. 

Islamism  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  the 
free  exercise  of  all  recognized  creeds  is  guaran- 
teed, and  the  religious  privileges  of  the  com- 
munities are  maintained.  No  provision  invest- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  state  with  a  theocratic 
character  exists  in  the  constitution. 

The  constitution  establishes  liberty  of  the 
pres-S,  the  right  of  petition  to  both  chambers  for 
all  Ottomans,  liberty  of  education,  and  the  equal- 
ity of  all  Ottomans  before  the  law.  They  all 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  have  the  samf  duties 
toward  the  country.  Ottoman  subjectfl,  without 
distinction  of  religion,  are  admitted  to  the  s'-r- 
vice  of  the  state.  Taxation  will  Ije  equally  dis- 
tributed ;  property  is  guaranteed,  and  the  domi- 
cile is  declared  inviolable.  No  person  can  be 
taken  from  the  juriwliction  of  his  natural  judi^es. 

The  Council  of  .Miriist/^irs  will  (ieiiberate  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Orand- Vizier.  Kiuh  rnin 
ist«r  JH  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Utc  affairs 
of  his  department.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
may  demand  the  impea/.-liment  of  the  ministers, 
an(l  a  hiijh  court  is  instituted  to  try  them.  In 
the  event  of  the  C'hamberadoptini^a  vote  hostile 
to  the  ministry  on  any  im[)ortiint  question,  the 
Hultan  will  change  the  minint/irs  or  disHolve  the 
ChamtxT.  The  minJHtcrs  arc  entitled  to  \x-  pre 
g':ntaf.  the  Bittini^H  of  both  (.'hambers,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  debaUs.  Interjxllations  may  be  ad 
drenvfl  U)  the  mlnistz-rs.  Public  funrtionaries 
will  be  appofnU'fl  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
dltioriH  fixed  by  law,  and  cannot  be  dismi8H<-d 
w, !  il  and   Huflllf  lent  cause.     They  are 

I,  1  from  re»ponsibility  by  any  orders 

ajiilfury  v>  law  which  they  may  receive  from  a 
•uperior. 

The  General  A«vmbly  of  the  Ottomans  la  com- 

fifmi-il  lit  two  ChamlxTH,  the  Senate  anr!  the 
Ihamber  of  D'-putien,  who  will  meet  on  the  Int 
of  November  In  each  year,  the  lM•H^lon  lasting 
four  nutnUift.   A  mcsHage  from  the  Sultan  will  be 


sent  to  both  Chambers  at  the  opening  of  each 
session.  The  members  of  both  Chambers  are 
free  with  regard  to  their  vote  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions.  Electors  are  prohibited 
from  imposing  binding  engagements  upon  their 
representatives.  The  initiative  in  proposing  laws 
belongs  in  the  first  place  to  the  ministry,  and 
next  to  the  Chambers,  in  the  form  of  proposi- 
tions. Laws  must  be  first  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  then  to  the  Senate,  and 
finally  to  the  imperial  sanction.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  members  nominated  by  the  Sultan 
and  chosen  from  among  the  most  eminent  per- 
sonages in  the  country.  The  Senate  votes  the 
laws  already  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  returns  to  the  latter,  or  rejects,  any 
provisions  contrary  to  the  constitution  or  to  the 
integrity  or  safety  of  the  state.  In  the  event  of 
a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
general  election  shall  be  held  and  the  new  Cham- 
ber meet  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  dis- 
solution. The  sittings  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties are  public.  The  deputies  may  not  be  arrested 
or  prosecuted  during  the  session  without  author- 
ity from  the  Chamber.  The  Chamber  votes  the 
laws  article  by  article,  and  the  budget  by  chap- 
ters. There  is  to  be  one  deputy  for  every  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  elections  will  be 
made  by  secret  ballot.  A  special  law  will  deter- 
mine the  mode  of  election.  The  mandate  of  a 
deputy  will  render  him  ineligible  for  any  public 
oflice,  except  for  a  ministry.  Each  legislature 
will  continue  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
deputies  will  receive  4,000  francs  for  every  .ses- 
sion, which  will  last  from  November  to  March. 
The  senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Sul- 
tan, and  will  receive  2,300  francs  monthly. 
Judges  are  irremovuble. 

The  sittings  of  the  tribunals  are  public.  The 
mlvocates  api)earirig  for  defendants  are  free. 
Sentences  may  be  published.  No  interference 
can  be  permit  teri  in  the  administration  of  justirv. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  will  be  exactly 
fleflncd.  Any  cxccptif)nal  tribunalH  or  coiiunis- 
sions  arc  [)rohibited.  Thr-  olllce  of  I'ublic  I'rose- 
cutor  is  creat/'d.  The  High  Court,  which  will 
try  minlHt<:rs,  members  of  tlie  Court  of  Ca.s.«ation, 
and  other  persons  charged  with  the  crime  of 
le»r.  .\frijf»te,  or  of  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
will  be  compos<'d  of  the  mf)st  eminent  Judicial 
and  fidmitdstriitive  fnnclionnrics, 

No  tax  can  be  establiwhed  or  levied  cxcr-pt  by 
virtue  of  a  law.  The  budget  will  be  voted  at  the 
commencement  of  each  HCHHion,  and  for  a  period 
of  one  year  only.  The  final  Hcltlemcnt  of  the 
budget  for  the  preceding  year  will  be  submitted 
to  the  (!haml)crof  DepiiilcHin  the  form  of  a  bill. 
The  Court  of  Accounts  will  send  every  year  to 
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the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  report  upon  the  state 
of  public  accounts,  and  will  present  to  the  Sul 
tan,  quarterly,  a  statement  showing  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
Court  of  Accounts  are  irremovable.  No  dismis- 
sal can  take  place  except  in  consequence  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  provincial  administration  is  based  upon 
the  broadest  system  of  decentralization.  The 
Councils-General,  which  are  elective,  will  delib- 
erate upon  and  control  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
Every  canton  will  have  a  council,  elected  by  each 
of  the  different  communities,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  affairs.  The  communes  will  be 
administered  by  elective  municipal  councils. 
Primary  education  is  obligatory. 

The  interpretation  of  tiielaws  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Senate. 

The  constitution  can  only  be  modified  on  the 
initiative  of  the  ministry,  or  of  either  of  the  two 
Chambers,  and  by  a  vote  of  both  Chambers, 
passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  Such  modi- 
fication must  also  be  sanctioned  by  the  Sultan. 
—  {Appletons  Annual  Cydcypmdia,  1876,  pp. 
773-774.)  See  amendments,  in  this  vol.,  under 
Turkey:  A.  D.  1909  (April-Dec. J. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  Proposed  Income  Tax  Amend- 
ment. See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States  :  A.  D. 
1909  (July). 

CONSTITUTION  OF  VENEZUELA, 
New.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Venezuela:  A.  D.  1904. 

CONSTITUTION,  A  World:  The  Mak- 
ing of  it  in  Process.  See  (in  this  vol.)  World- 
Movements. 

CONSTITUTION  ISLAND.  — "In  the 
Hudson  River  opposite  West  Point  lies  Constitu- 
tion Island.  It  is  a  wood-covered  tract  of  nearly 
three  hundred  acres,  and  for  many  years  it  has 
been  coveted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Military 
Academy  and  the  War  Department.  Its  owner. 
Miss  Anna  Bartlett  Warner,  was  always  willing 
to  sell  to  the  Government,  but  Congress  could 
never  be  induced  to  make  the  necessary  appropri- 
ation for  its  purchase.  Now  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  has 
joined  with  Miss  Warner  in  making  a  gift  of  the 
island  to  the  Nation,  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the 
military  reservation  at  West  Point."  —  The  Out- 
look, September  19,  1908. 

CONSTITUTION-MAKING,  and  Un- 
making, in  Servia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Balkan 
AND  Danubian  States:  Servia. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DEMOCRATS. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia  :  A.  D.  1905-1907,  and 
1906  and  1907. 

CONSULAR  SERVICE,  The  Reform  of 
the  American.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Civil  Service 
Reform:  United  States:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

CONSUMPTION.    See  Public   Health: 

CONVICT  LEASE  SYSTEM:  Its  aboli- 
tion in  Georgia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Crime  and 
Criminology. 

COOK,  Frederick  A. :  Claimant  of  North 
Pole  discovery.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Polar  Ex- 
ploration. 

COOLEY,  Dr.  Harris  R.:  Director  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Crime  and  Criminology. 

COOPERATION,  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial. See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Remunera 

TION. 


COPENHAGEN:  A.  D.  1906.  —  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective  Fran- 
chise :  Woman  Suffrage. 

COPYRIGHT  :  The  new  Law  in  the 
United  States.  —  "To  the  general  surprise,  the 
new  copyright  bill  slipped  through  both  houses 
of  Congress  yesterday  [March  3,  1909].  It 
consists  of  one  complete  and  consistent  copy- 
right statute,  in  sixty  four  sections.  The  term 
of  copyright  is  lengthened.  The  bill  leaves  the 
present  first  term  of  twenty  eight  years  un- 
changed, but  provides  for  a  renewal  term  of 
twenty-eight  years  instead  of  fourteen,  thus 
making  possible  a  period  of  protection  of  fifty- 
six  years  from  the  publication  of  the  work. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  extension  of  sub- 
sisting copyrights  upon  the  same  basis. 

"  Copyright  may  now  be  secured  for  all  the 
'  writings '  of  an  author,  using  the  constitu- 
tional expression.  In  enumerating  and  classify- 
ing works  protected  by  copyright,  the  bill  is 
more  explicit  than  the  present  statutes,  and  adds 
the  following  new  designations  :  '  Lectures, 
sermons,  and  addresses,  prepared  for  oral  deliv- 
ery'; '  dramatico- musical  compositions';  'plas- 
tic works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character'; 
'reproductions  of  a  work  of  art,'  and  'prints 
and  pictorial  illustrations,'  in  lieu  of  '  engrav- 
ings,' 'cuts,'  and  'chromos,'  and  'works  of 
art '  instead  of  the  present  specific  designations, 
'  painting,'  '  drawings,'  '  statue,'  and  '  statuary.' 
Express  provision  is  made  that  compilations, 
abridgments,  adaptations,  arrangements,  drama- 
tizations, or  translations  and  works  republished 
with  new  matter  shall  be  considered  new  works 
subject  to  copyright. 

"  As  regards  a  musical  work,  the  bill  provides, 
as  does  the  present  law,  that  the  author  shall 
have  the  sole  right  to  perform  the  work  pub- 
licly for  profit,  but  adds  the  sole  right  '  to  make 
any  arrangement  or  setting  of  it  or  of  the  melody 
of  it  in  any  system  of  notation  or  any  form  of 
record  from  which  it  may  be  read  or  repro- 
duced.' The  composer's  control  of  the  repro- 
duction of  his  music  by  mechanical  instruments 
is  qualified  as  follows:  (a)  to  cover  only  music 
published  and  copyrighted  after  the  act  goes 
into  effect  ;  (b)  not  to  include  music  by  a  foreign 
author  or  composer  unless  the  foreign  state  or 
nation  of  which  he  is  a  subject  grants  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  similar  rights  ;  (c) 
whenever  the  owner  of  a  musical  copyright  has 
used  or  permitted  or  acquiesced  in  the  use  of 
his  work  upon  parts  of  instruments  serving  to 
reproduce  mechanically  the  musical  work,  any 
other  person  may  make  similar  use  of  the  work 
upon  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of  two  cents  on 
each  part  manufactured,  notice  to  be  filed  in  the 
copyright  office  of  such  use  or  license  to  use  by 
the  copyright  proprietor. 

' '  American  manufacture  is  required  in  the  case 
of  a  book,  not  only  as  regards  type-setting  in 
the  United  States,  but  '  if  the  text  be  produced 
by  lithographic  or  photo-engraving  process,  then 
by  a  process  wholly  performed  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.'  The  provision  is  also 
extended  to  illustrations  within  a  book,  and  to 
separate  lithographs  and  photo- engravings,  'ex- 
cept where  in  either  case  the  subjects  repre- 
sented are  located  in  a  foreign  country.'  The 
printing  and  binding  of  the  book  must  also  be 
performed  within   the    United   States.     Photo- 
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graphs  are  released  from  the  present  require- 
ment that  they  '  shall  be  printed  from  negatives 
made  within  the  United  States  or  from  trans- 
fers made  therefrom.'  The  'original  text  of  a 
book  of  foreign  origin  in  a  language  or  lan- 
guages other  than  English'  is  also  excepted 
from  the  requirements  of  type-setting  in  the 
United  States.  A  new  ad  interim  protection  is 
given  books  printed  abroad  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. If  one  complete  copy  of  such  book  is 
deposited  in  the  copyright  office  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  publication  abroad,  copyright 
is  granted  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  copy.  If  an  authorized 
edition  of  the  book  is  produced  from  tj-pe  set  in 
the  United  States  during  this  second  thirty  days, 
the  full  term  of  copyright  is  secured. 

"The  much  discussed  provisions  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  copyrighted  books  are  con- 
siderably modified.  The  importation  of  piratical 
copies  of  any  work  copyrighted  is  prohibited, 
and  the  importation  of  any  books,  '  although 
authorized  by  the  autJior  or  proprietor,'  which 
have  not  been  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
manufacturing  provisions,  is  prohibited.  The 
Act  of  1891  permits  importation  of  books  in 
'  the  case  of  persons  purchasing  for  use  and  not 
for  sale,  who  import,  subject  to  the  duty  thereon, 
not  more  than  two  copies  of  such  book  at  any 
one  time.'  The  new  law  permits  importation, 
•  not  more  than  on^  copy  at  one  time,  for  indi- 
vidual use,  and  not  for  sale,'  and  adds  the  pro- 
viso that  '  such  privilege  of  importation  shall 
not  extend  to  a  foreign  reprint  of  a  book  by 
an  American  author  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States'  The  Act  of  1^91  allows  importation  in 
good  faith  for  the  use  of  societies  incorporated 
or  established  for  educational,  philosophical,  lit- 
erary, or  religious  r)urposes,  or  for  the  encour 
agement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  any  college, 
aca'lemy,  school,  or  .seminary  of  learning.  The 
new  law  confines  the  privilege  to  inrorpornted 
S'xJeties  or  institutions,  but  atlds  scientific  so- 
cieties and  'any  State,  sciiool,  college,  univer- 
sity, or  free  public  library'  ;  but  while  the  Act 
of  1891  permits  '  two  copies  in  any  one  invoif-e' 
U)  be  so  import*;*!,  the  new  law  provides  for  '  not 
more  than  one  copy  of  any  such  book  in  one  in 
voice'  when  'for  use  anrl  not  for  sale.' 

"Id  the  ca.vj  of  infringement,  an  injunction 
may  issue,  as  now,  an*!  damages  be  recovered 
as  well  as  all  the  profits  due  to  the  infringement." 
—  New   York  Krening  Pout.  March  \,  1909. 

Pan-American  Convention.  See  rin  thisvf»l  ) 

AvtKKtf  A.V    I'lKI'l   lU.I'  H. 

CORINTO,  Treaty  of.  See  (\u  this  vol.) 
Wak,  Thk  liKvoi-T  aoai.vht:  A.  I>.  190'2;  Cen- 
tra r.    .\MKKI'A, 

CORPORATE  WRONGDOING:  Sum- 
mary of  recent  Governmental  Action  ag^ainst 
it  in  the  United  States.  See  fin  \\\\^  vol  ; 
CoMMi.vATiONH,  Inoi.htkiai,  :  U.MTKU  Htatkh  : 
A    I)    1!K>I    I90f5 

CORPORATION  TAX,  United  States. 
See  ''in  thi-i  '•<>]  ,  Taiukkm     r.vrn.i)  Si  ak-.m 

CORPORATIONS  :  Forbidden  to  contrib- 
ute to  Political  Elections.  See  Cm  ihJH  vol.) 
CvrTKi)  Statkh  :   A    I>.  I!)07Man.). 

CORPORATIONS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 
H'"*'  i\ii  i.liM  v'J  ,  f  ovfiir.vA'irfj.VH,  I.mx  hthiai., 
A<   ,  and  lisriwA VH 

CORPORATIONS.  The  Bureau  of.  Its 
establishment  in  the  Federal  Administration 


of  the  United  States.  See  (in  thisvol.)  United 
States:  A.  D.  1903  (Feb.). 

CORRAL,  Ramon  :  Vice-President  of 
Mexico.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Mexico  A.  D.  1904- 
1905. 

CORREGAN,  Charles  Hunter:  Nomi- 
nated for  President  of  the  United  States. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1904 
(March-No  v.). 

CORTELYOU,  George  B.:  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States: 
A  D.  1901-1905,  and  1905-1909. 

COST  OF  LIVING.  See  (in this  vol.)  Labor 
Remuneratio.k  :  Wages,  &c. 

COSTA  RICA.  See  Centrai.  America. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  COMMISSION,  Re- 
port of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1908-1909  (Aug. -Feb.). 

COURTS,  Industrial,  German.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Labor  Organization  :  Germany  ;  A.  D. 
1905-1906. 

COURTS  OF  LAVi^.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Law 
AND  ITS  Courts. 

COWPER-TEMPLEISM.  See  (in  this 
vol.  j  Education  :  England-  A.  D.  1906. 

CREEK  NATION,  Alleged  frauds  on  the. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Indi.\ns,  American. 

CREMER,  William  Randal  :  Originator 
of  the  Inter-parliamentary  Union.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  War,  The  Revolt  against:  A.  D.  1904- 
1909;  also  Xobki.  Puizks. 

CRETE :  A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Insurgent  de- 
mand of  Union  with  Greece.  —  Investigation 
of  discontent  by  the  Protecting  Powers.  — 
Resignation  of  the  High  Commissionersliip  by 
Prince  George.  — Appointment  of  Zaimis.  — 
A  determincii  revolutionary  movement  to  secure 
union  with  Greece  was  set  on  foot  in  March.  1905. 
Remonstrance  against  it  by  Prince  (ieorge  was 
unavailing,  and  the  National  Assembly,  newly 
elected  on  the  2d  of  April,  gave  support  to  the  in- 
surgents, proclaiming  the  desired  union  of  Crete 
with  'her  mother  (Jrcece,"  and  ordcrini;  the 
Greek  Mag  to  be  raised  over  the  public  l)uildings 
of  the  island.  The  irovcnmicnt  of  (Jrcece.  while 
declaring  its  syni|)athy  with  th(!  feeling  which  the 
movement  exprcsstjd,  could  not  give  countenance 
to  it,  and  urged  the  insurircnts  tr)  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  latter,  however,  continued  to  hold  the 
interiorof  the  isliind  and  to  make  .ittacks  on  the 
.Mohaintnedan  j>'ipulatiiin,  until  the  approach  of 
winter,  when,  on  the  l!»tli  of  Novenilier.  they 
gave  up  th'irarms.  Tin  four  protectinij  Powers 
then  a|)()ointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
groimds  of  disr-ontcnt  in  the  island,  and  its  rej>()rt 
made  in  the  frvllowing  spring  justified  a  good  deal 
of  the  Cretan  complaint  of  arbitrary  rule.  In  May 
a  nr-w  Asseniltly  was  elected,  in  which  the  (iov- 
ernnienl  won  78  seats,  the  Opposition  'M\,  and  the 
Moslems  were  represented  hy  Hi.  In. July  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  annexation  to  (Jrcece  was  voted 
by  ucclaination  in  the  As.sembly,  and  its  sittings 
were  suspended  to  await  the  derMgion  of  the 
Powers.  'The  latter  announced  a  little  later  the 
intention  to  ortfaid/.r- a  gendarmerie  to  take  the 
phu'c  of  fr)rei;,'n  troojjs  in  the  island  ;  and  also  to 
extend  the  (.(x-rations  of  the  (J reek  l-'i nance  Com 
mission  to  Crete  Prince  (Jeori^e  now  expressed 
luM  uiiwillin^rneHH  to  continue  in  the  oMIce  of  High 
( 'omndHsioner.  and,  on  the  reipieHt  of  the  Powers, 
the  King  of  Greece  norninateil  M.  Zaimis  to  suc- 
cee«l  him     The  iioiniriation   was  tt(ceiited,   and 
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Prince  George  withdrew  from  the  island,  after 
issuing  a  farewell  proclamation,  September  25th. 
M.  Zaimis  arrived  and  assumed  office  on  the  14th 
of  October,  being  warmly  received.  He  was  un- 
derstood to  have  the  powers  of  a  Greek  Viceroy, 
with  a  mission  to  prepare  the  island  for  annexa- 
tion to  Greece. 

"  I  should  not  like,"  said  a  writer  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1905,  "  to  speak  too  positively  of  Prince 
George's  mistakes  ;  but  I  have  met  no  European 
who  has  lived  in  the  island  who  had  a  good  word 
to  say  for  his  administration.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  played  the  despot.  The  local  independent 
newspapers  were  destroyed,  and  the  right  of 
public  meeting  withdrawn.  Worst  of  all,  the 
mayors  and  prefects,  who  had  originally  been 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  districts,  were 
degraded  to  the  position  of  mere  officials  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prince.  At  the  same  time,  he  as- 
pired to  be  a  sort  of  party  leader.  Quite  early 
in  his  term  of  office  he  contrived  to  alienate  the 
best  men  among  the  leaders  who  had  conducted 
the  insurrection  with  so  much  patience  and  wis- 
dom. The  President  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, Dr.  8phakianakis,  an  extremely  able  and, 
what  is  rarer,  a  wise  and  disinterested  man,  went 
into  retirement  when  the  Prince  arrived.   .   .   . 

"  By  the  summer  of  last  year.  [1904]  when  the 
Prince  cast  Professor  Jannaris,  a  philologist  of 
European  reputation,  into  Canea  gaol,  the  rift 
between  himself  and  his  people  had  become  des- 
perate. ...  It  was  now  quite  clear  that  no  solu 
tion  remained  save  union  with  Greece.  To  Prince 
George  it  provided  an  honorable  and  graceful 
path  of  retreat.  He  could  retire  and  bring  with 
him  in  his  withdrawal  a  great  gift  to  the  Greek 
nation,  and  confer,  at  the  same  time,  contentment 
on  Crete.  .  .  .  Prince  George,  accordingly,  de- 
voted the  closing  months  of  1904  to  a  tour  among 
the  European  courts.  The  Powers  had  never 
intended  to  make  him  the  permanent  sovereign 
of  Crete.  His  mandate  was  only  for  three  years, 
and  it  had  already  been  prolonged  for  a  second 
term.  He  urged  that  the  time  had  at  length 
arrived  for  a  definite  solution,  which  could  only 
be  a  union  with  Greece.  But  either  his  plead- 
ing was  half-hearted  or  the  Powers  were  deaf. 
His  term  was  once  more  extended,  and  he  was 
weak  enough,  or  vain  enough,  to  accept  the  dan- 
gerous mission.  He  returned  to  Crete  and  re- 
ported his  failure. 

"What  followed  is  recent  history.  For  a 
month  or  two  the  Cretans  were  passive,  and  then 
suddenly  they  rose  in  arms.  A  sort  of  provi- 
sional government  was  established  at  Therisso, 
a  stronghold  in  the  mountains,  near  enough  to 
Canea  to  threaten  the  Prince's  administration, 
far  enough  from  the  sea  to  be  out  of  range  of  the 
European  war-ships.  Dr.  Sphakianakisand  MM. 
Venizelos  and  Foumis  are  at  its  head,  and  it  soon 
received  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  interior. 
Simultaneously,  under  verj'  strained  conditions,  a 
general  election  was  held ;  and,  though  the  mem- 
bers were  probably  drawn  for  the  most  part  from 
the  Prince's  party,  the  Chamber  adopted  the 
programme  of  the  insurgents  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece. 
The  Prince  threatened,  but  he  had  no  force  be- 
hind him ;  and  he  too  could  only  reiterate  his 
prayer  that  Europe  should  assent  to  union.  It 
is  a  whimsical  display  of  unanimity.  In  other 
lands,  subjects  rebel  to  emphasize  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  their  rulers.     The  Cretans 


have  taken  up  arms  to  prove  how  violently  they 
all  agree."  —  H.  N.  Brailsford,  Tlie  Future  of 
Crete  {North  American  lie.view,  Aur/.,  1905;. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  How  and  why  the  Cre- 
tans have  been  restrained  by  the  Four  Protect- 
ing Powers.  —  In  February,  1907,  the  Cretans 
framed  and  adopted  a  new  Con.stitution,  pro- 
viding for  an  Assembly  of  sixty-four  Deputies, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  continuing  the  exec- 
utive office  of  High  Commissioner,  with  a  Council 
of  three.  They  were  fully  exercising  all  the  rights 
of  independent  self-government,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  four  Powers  which  still  maintained 
the  old  "Concert,"  namely.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment touched  them  in  no  other  way  than  through 
the  theoretical,  intangible  suzerainty  which  the 
Sultan  claimed.  But  that  claim,  acknowledged 
by  their  potent  protectors,  barred  them  from  an- 
nexation to  the  kingdom  of  their  fellow  Greeks, 
which  was  their  heart's  desire.  If  Turkey  had 
continued  in  the  condition  to  which  it  had  sunk 
when  the  Powers  set  them  free  from  all  but  a 
fiction  of  feudal  law  (see  in  Volume  VI.  of  this 
work,  Turkey:  A.  D.  1897-1899)  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  they  would  have  won  their  wish 
in  no  long  time,  with  the  help  of  those  Powers; 
but  the  great  change  in  Turkish  conditions  which 
came  about  in  1908  was  not  favorable  to  Cretan 
hopes. 

To  the  Cretans,  in  October,  1908,  the  Turkish 
Revolution  appeared  to  have  brought  them  the 
best  of  opportunities  for  breaking  the  irksome 
thread  of  an  unexercised  Ottoman  sovereignty. 
Bulgaria  snapped  the  thread;  why  should  not 
they  ?  But  Bulgaria  had  no  responsible  guardians 
to  look  after  her  conduct;  while  Crete  was,  un- 
fortunatel}'  at  this  juncture,  the  ward  of  an  inter- 
national trust  company,  whose  responsibilities  for 
her  were  made  immeasurably  more  serious  by 
the  very  circumstances  which  invited  her  to  an 
escapade.  The  revolutionary  undertaking  of  the 
Young  Turks,  to  reform  their  own  nation,  claimed 
the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  every  right-feeling 
government  in  the  world.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy,  at  least,  could  not  afford  to  lay,  or  con- 
sent to  the  laying,  of  a  straw  of  difficulty  in  its 
way.  A  declaration  of  Cretan  independence  and 
annexation  to  Greece,  countenanced  by  the  Pow- 
ers, would  have  raised  excitements  in  Turkey 
more  than  likely  to  wreck  the  reform  movement 
in  a  catastrophe  of  war,  which  might  involve 
much  larger  fields  than  those  that  lie  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  The  action  of  Bulgaria  and 
that  of  Austria  in  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina had  put  a  dangerous  strain  on  the  sit- 
uation ;  but  neither  of  these  had  tried  Turkish 
feeling  as  it  would  have  been  tried  if  Crete  and 
Greece  had  been  suffered  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple by  the  four  protecting  Powers. 

The  attempt  was  made  in  Crete  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1908,  when  the  Assembly  voted  union 
with  Greece,  and  elected  a  committee  of  six 
members  to  conduct  the  Government  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Greece,  under  Greek  laws.  The 
four  Powers  intervened  in  a  soothing  way,  agree- 
ing to  treat  with  the  Turkish  Government  on 
the  subject,  provided  that  order  in  the  island 
should  be  maintained  and  protection  afforded  to 
the  Mohammedan  population.  In  the  previous 
May  they  had  decided  to  withdraw  the  forces 
they  were  jointly  keeping  in  Crete,  and  had  an- 
nounced that  their  evacuation  of  the  island  should 
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be  completed  by  the  end  of  July,  1909.  When 
the  time  thus  appointed  drew  near  there  was 
some  anxiety  as  to  what  might  follow  the  with- 
drawal of  troops ;  but  the  Powers  adhered  to 
their  agreement.  Meantime  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment was  giving  plain  expression  to  its  de- 
termination to  "maintain  Ottoman  rights  in 
Crete."  Early  in  July,  1909.  the  intentions  of  the 
four  Powers  were  made  known  by  an  announce- 
ment to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  that  Government.  The 
international  contingents  of  troops,  he  stated, 
would  be  recalled  by  the  contemplated  date  of 
July  27 ;  but  four  war  ships  {stationnaires)  would 
be  sent,  one  by  each  Power,  "to  guard  the  Ot- 
toman flag  and  the  flags  of  the  four  Powers,  as 
well  as  to  ensure,  in  case  of  trouble,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  population.  A  declaration  would  be 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Crete  promising,  in 
particular,  that  the  Powers  will  continue  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  the  Cretan  question  in  a 
benevolent  spirit,  but  adding  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  see  that  order  is  maintained  and  the  safety  of 
the  Mussulmans  in  Crete  assured ;  that  with  this 
object  they  reserve  the  right  of  adopting  such 
measures  as  may  be  expedient  for  the  restoration 
of  tranquiilit}-,  in  case  disturbances  should  break 
out  which  the  local  authorities  were  unable  to 
quell.  The  declaration  addressed  to  the  Cretans 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Porte  and  a  declara- 
tion to  be  marie  at  Constantinople,  in  order  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
foregoing  measures  have  been  adopted. " 

Tills  ileci.sion  was  communicated  formally  to 
the  Greek  and  Turki>5h  governments  a  little  later. 
The  latter,  in  reply,  thanked  the  four  Powers 
for  their  promise  to  safeguard  Ottoman  interests 
in  the  island,  but  declared  that  it  could  not 
tolerate  "any  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Cretans  beyond  tliose  guaranteeii  by  their  auto- 
nomy, least  of  all  any  such  extf^nsion  as  might 
give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  Crete  was  in 
any  way  politically  connected  or  dependent  on 
the  Hellenic  kingdom." 

The  attitude  of  the  four  Powers  in  their  action 
was  staf'd  very  dislinetly  to  the  British  House 
of  ('ommons  on  the  22d  of  July,  by  Sir  Kdward 
Grey,  Secretary  for  Koreij:ri  Affairs,  as  follows  : 
"  The  itlatujif/uo  maintained  in  Crete  is  that  Crete 
remain.H  in  trust  to  the  four  Powers  wlio  hold  the 
island  in  Inast,  and  er)ritinue  to  nmiiilain  the 
old  illations  of  preH«Tvint,'  vlic  supreme  rights  of 
Turkey.     That  is  the  Hiatus  f/uo,  and  to  put  any 


other  interpretation  upon  it  and  say  that  it  means 
this  or  that,  or  that  it  amounts  to  virtual  annexa- 
tion, is  misleading  and  is  not  true.  That  is  not 
intended.  The  question  of  Crete  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  partly  for  the  very  reasons 
which  I  have  already  named,  that  it  was  raised 
at  a  time  when  the  Turkish  Government  itself 
was  passing  through  a  stage  exceedingly  diOi- 
cult,  but  exceedingly  hopeful.  What  we  have 
desired  to  do  with  regard  to  Crete  is  to  secure 
that  nothing  shall  happen  which  will  be  damag- 
ing to  the  prestige  of  the  new  regime  in  Turkey, 
and  by  being  damaging  to  that  prestige  make 
the  prospects  of  reform  and  of  the  increasing 
welfare  of  Turkey  less  hopeful." 

The  last  of  the  international  contingents  left 
Crete  on  the  26th  of  July ;  whereupon  the  Cretans 
ran  up  the  Gi  eek  flag  on  the  fortress  evacuated. 
ISome  days  passed  before  the  naval  stationnaires 
of  the  four  Powers  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
Turkey  opened  a  somewhat  sharp  correspond- 
ence with  Greece.  The  Powers  intervened,  as- 
suming responsibility  for  conditions  in  Crete,  and 
asking  that  communications  on  the  subject  be 
addressed  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  Cre- 
tans were  admonished  to  take  down  the  Greek 
flag.  As  they  did  not  do  so.  sailors  from  the  war 
ships  were  landed  on  the  18th  of  August,  who 
lowered  the  flag  and  cut  the  flag-staff  down. 
Sixty  were  left  on  guard  to  prevent  further 
demonstrations  of  a  provocative  kind.  To  the 
time  of  this  writing  (Februarj'  1,  1910)  nothing 
has  occurred  since  to  disturb  the  quiet  in  Crete. 
In  November,  however,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment addressed  to  the  four  Powers  a  request  for 
a  definite  settlement  of  the  status  of  Crete.  The 
reply,  given  on  the  9th  of  December,  was  as 
follows  : 

"The  protecting  Powers  do  not  deem  the  mo- 
ment opportune  for  diplonialio  negotiations  tend- 
ing to  est'iblish  a  definite  regime  in  the  island. 
The  circum.stances  have  not  changed  since  the 
date  of  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  inter- 
national troops.  Though  infractions  of  the 
tttatim  (/no  had  been  coiiunitted,  they  were  at 
once  suppressid.  and  if  niorif  serious  infractions 
occurred  the  Powers  wonld  meet  them  in  ac- 
conlancf!  with  the  stand|)oinl  expressed  in  their 
Notes  of  July  last  with  regard  to  the  supreme 
rights  of  the  Sultan.  In  present  conditions  ne- 
gotiations f)n  the  Cretan  (juestion  might  e.xcite 
public  o|)ini(m  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere,  and 
lead  to  dangerous  complications." 


CRIME    AND    CRIMINOLOGY:    THEIR    PROBLEMS. 


"Black  Hand,"  The:    Sicilian  Blackmail 
Terrorism  broueht  to  the  United  States.  — 

"Toward  the'-ri'lof  the  last  er  ritury  the  Sicilian 
wJjich  nifwle  their  living  l)y  hlackm.iil  he- 
aware  that  not  a  few  Italians  whr>  had  left 
thiir  home  country  as  jteawmlN  had  a<qiiired 
wettlth  arrosH  the  Atlantic,  Kven  the  ordinary 
workman,  they  learnt,  who  could  gain  only  40 
ci-nU  a  day  in  HiHIy.  could  make  about  four 
timei  that  wage  in  New  Work.  Accordingly 
fl  I  toexi)lolt  by  their  familiar  methfxfs 

fl  of  the   Itnlian  colony  in  that  city. 

I  long  iK-frire  the  Arnerif  an  f»ollce  fr)iind 

t/i  '  %  iw'<\   \iy  an  ehilKirate  iriiichlriery  of 

crime  far  moTK  Ingenloun  and  com[ilicatcd  than 


anything  with  which  they  had  previously  had  to 
rieal.  Tlie  Hlack  Haiwl.  as  the  society  called  it- 
wlf,  prrxceded  norinullv  to  extort  what  it  wanted 
by  frank  rleiiiands  mid  threalH,  and  it  did  not 
hcHitaU'  at  kidnai)ping,  outrage,  atid  murder 
when  these  mtMins  Becme<l  nrcessarv  to  its  ends." 
—  A^.    Y    ('»r.   [.oiidon  Timrn.  March  \i\,  19(»». 

Cleveland's  Farm  Colony.  —  "A  City  in  Iho 
Mfe  Saving  HiiHineHH"  is  the  title  given  liv  Mr. 
Kreih-rick  r.  Howe  to  an  article  in  The  Outlook 
of  January  IH,  IKOH.  dencriptivf!  of  the  l''arrn 
Colony  which  the  City  ''f  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has 
Hiitmtitiitcd  for  the  old  time  "workhouse"  or 
"  penlt<-ritlary  "  for  the  detention  and  treatnuiit 
of  Its  vagabonds  and  petty  offcnderH,  The  clmngo 
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has  been  wrought  within  the  past  seven  years 
by  the  City  Director  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
Dr.  Harris  R.  Cooley.  The  following  facts  of  it 
are  summarized  from  Mr.  Howe's  article: 

The  colony  occupies  the  larger  part  of  a  1900 
acre  farm,  on  which  some  other  institutions,  such 
as  a  city  infirmary,  are  to  be  placed  ;  but  the  ex- 
workhouse-prisoners  are,  so  far,  the  interesting 
occupants  of  the  farm.  They  are  prisoners  with 
no  prison.  They  wear  no  convict  garb,  drag  no 
ball  and  chain,  are  surrounded  by  no  wall  or 
stockade,  are  watched  by  no  armed  guards. 
They  are  working  a  quar^3^  making  roads  and 
sewers,  gathering  stone,  doing  all  descriptions 
of  farm  work,  as  free  in  their  movements  as  farm 
laborers  who  work  for  hire.  And  out  of  hun- 
dreds on  whom  this  treatment  has  been  tried  for 
nearly  seven  years  "only  a  handful,"  it  is  said, 
"have  ever  taken  advantage  of  their  liberty. 
And  it  was  the  other  prisoners  who  were  most 
incensed  at  their  escape." 

These  unimprisoned  prisoners  are  put  on 
honor;  they  are  treated  as  men  to  whom  society 
would  like  to  do  good.  It  gives  them  a  few 
weeks  or  months  of  healthful,  honestly  laborious 
life,  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  and  beautiful 
surroundings  (for  the  farm  is  nobly  situated); 
and  when  they  are  dismissed  from  it  they  do  not 
go  dispirited  and  weakened  and  marked  with  a 
prison  brand,  as  they  would  go  from  a  work- 
house, but  strengthened  in  body,  helped  to  self- 
respect,  and  encouraged  to  a  claange  of  life  by 
the  experience  they  have  had.  It  is  not  punish- 
ment they  have  received,  but  a  revelation,  in 
most  cases,  of  a  better  side  of  life  than  they  had 
known.  And  this  treatment  is  proving  its  suc- 
cess. 

There  are  classes  for  instruction,  on  various 
lines,  at  the  farm,  and  some  come  back,  for  even- 
ing stud)',  after  their  release.  Two  j-ears  ago 
one  of  the  released  colonists  began  the  formation 
of  a  Brotherhood  among  those  who  came  out,  to 
assist  their  fellows  and  take  care  of  them  till  they 
got  a  new  footing  in  the  world ;  and  no  less  than 
427  had  received  that  helping  hand  of  fellowship 
when  Mr.  Howe  wrote  his  account.  The  Bro- 
therhood was  then  occupying  a  rented  house,  on 
the  furnishing  of  which  it  had  expended  over 
$2000,  made  up  within  its  own  ranks. 

Besides  its  Farm  Colony,  Cleveland  has  estab- 
lished another,  somewhat  similar,  farm  for  boys. 
This,  called  Boyville,  is  285  acres  in  extent,  and 
the  young  delinquents  sent  to  it  live  in  cottages, 
named  Washington  Cottage,  Lincoln  Cottage, 
etc.,  each  with  a  motherlj-  woman  in  charge. 
They  are  kept  in  attendance  at  a  school  pursuing 
the  same  studies  as  in  the  city  schools;  their  big 
playground  affords  them  all  kinds  of  healthful 
sports.  They  have  horse*,  cattle,  goats  and  dogs 
to  take  care  of.  and  they  are  drilled  in  a  fire  com- 
pany which  is  expected  to  protect  the  property 
of  Boyville. 

The  Convict  Lease  System  :  Its  abolition 
in  Georgia.  — During  the  Civil  War  the  Peni- 
tentiary buildings  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at 
Milledgeville,  were  destroyed,  and  for  many 
years  subsequently  the  prevailing  conditions 
were  not  favorable  to  their  replacement.  There 
grew  up,  in  conseq  uence,  an  evil  practice  of  work- 
ing convicts  in  chain-gangs,  leading  finalljMothe 
leasing  of  such  gangs  to  contractors.  A  fright- 
ful brutalizing  of  all  concerned  in  the  operation 
of  the  vicious  system  —  convicts,  overseers,  and 


lessees  alike — is  said  to  have  been  the  result, 
as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be.  Within  late  years 
public  attention,  in  Georgia  and  outside  of  the 
State,  was  increasingly  drawn  to  the  treatment 
and  condition  of  the  chain-gangs,  by  shocking 
stories  of  barbarity  and  depravity;  yet  the  evil 
was  hard  to  reform,  becau.se  of  the  profit  which 
the  State  derived  from  the  hire  of  its  criminals. 
Years  of  agitation  and  exertion  by  right-minded 
people  in  Georgia  were  required  to  overcome  the 
sordid  influence  of  this  fact,  and  it  was  not  until 
September,  1908,  that  the  Legislature,  called  in 
special  session  by  Governor  Hoke  Smith  to  deal 
with  the  question,  passed  an  Act  which  brought 
the  lease  system  to  an  end  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1909.  Provision  was  made  at  this  important  ses- 
sion for  an  establishment  of  State  farms  on  which 
convicts  can  be  employed;  for  introducing  a 
parole  system  into  the  penological  policy  of  the 
State,  and  for  the  institution  of  juvenile  courts. 
The  legislative  session  was  a  memorable  one. 

English  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Law  .\nd  its  Courts;  England. 

The  English  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act. 
—  The  object  of  the  English  Prevention  of  Cor- 
ruption Act,  passed  in  1906,  is  to  check  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  and  taking  secret  commissions, 
which,  as  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen 
caused  the  country  to  realize,  was  widely  pre- 
valent in  commercial  and  professional  circles,  as 
well  as  in  the  humbler  sphere  of  the  "  servants' 
hall."  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  of  course, 
it  was  illegal  to  give  and  receive  secret  commis- 
sions. After  the  Act  came  into  force,  it  became 
criminal.  The  provisions  of  the  measure  make 
it  a  misdemeanour,  punishable,  on  summary  con- 
viction or  on  indictment,  with  fine  or  imprison- 
ment— 

(1)  For  any  agent  corruptly  to  receive  any 
gift  or  consideration  for  doing  or  not  doing  any 
act,  or  showing  or  not  showing  favour  or  disfa- 
vour, in  relation  to  his  principal's  affairs ; 

(2)  For  any  person  corruptly  to  offer  such  gift 
or  consideration  to  any  agent  ; 

(3)  For  any  person  to  give  to  an  agent,  or  for 
any  agent  to  use,  any  false  or  defective  receipt 
or  other  business  document  with  intent  to  de- 
ceive the  principal. 

Two  years  after  the  Act  came  into  force  its 
effects  were  discussed  by  a  writer  in  the  London 
Times,  who  said  :  '  The  circumstances  that  the 
fiat  of  the  Attorney-General  must  be  obtained 
before  any  prosecution  can  be  instituted  under 
the  Act,  and  that,  until  recently,  there  was  no 
organization  qualified  to  take  active  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  Act  from  becoming  a  dead  letter,  account 
for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  in 
which  proceedings  have  been  taken  under  the 
Act  during  the  past  two  years.  Fifteen  prose- 
cutions have  been  authorized  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  In  12  cases  there  have  been  convictions, 
one  case  has  been  abandoned,  and  two  are  still 
pending.  These  figures  show,  at  anj'  rate,  that 
prosecutions  are  not  lightly  instituted,  and  that 
the  charges  which  have  been  preferred  against 
offenders  have  been,  as  a  rule,  well  founded. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  this  matter  as  in 
others,  that  'everybody's  business  is  nobod3''s.' 
Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  was  realized 
that,  if  it  was  to  prove  effective  'for  the  better 
prevention  of  corruption,'  some  organization 
must  be  formed  to  give  effect  to  the  measure  — 
to  furnish  information  in  respect  to  its  provl- 
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sions,  to  investigate  complaints,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  institute  prosecutions.  A  society  was 
formed,  therefore,  with  the  title  of  'The  Secret 
Commissions  and  Bribery  Prevention  League,' 
to  work  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  societies 
which  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  law  so  eflfect- 
ively  in  respect  of  cruelty  to  children  and  cruelty 
to  animals.  .  .  The  committee  have  investi- 
gated a  large  number  of  cases  which  have  been 
brought  to  their  knowledge,  they  have  given 
advice  freely  to  members  and  others  interested 
in  the  working  of  the  Act,  they  have  issued 
thousands  of  circulars  and  letters,  as  well  as 
occasional  "news  sheets,'  they  have  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  War  OlBce  and  other  public 
bodies  as  opportunities  occurred,  and  have  sum- 
moned various  trade  conferences  for  the  consid- 
eration of  points  of  importance  arising  out  of 
the  Act.  The  value  of  the  League's  work  is 
empha.sized  by  the  fact  that  the  members  in- 
clude many  important  limited  liability  compa- 
nies and  trade  associations,  and  that  the  League 
is  becoming  in  a  special  sense  representative  of 
the  commercial  community  as  a  whole." 

Indeterminate  Sentence  and  the  Parole 
System  of  New  York  State. —  The  tir.st  pro- 
vision in  New  York  for  indeterminate  sentences 
was  by  Section  74,  Chapter  382  of  the  Laws  of 
1889,  as  follows:  "Whenever  any  male  person 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  lx>  convicted  of  a 
felony  which  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a 
State  prison,  for  a  term  to  be  fixed  within  certain 
limits  by  the  court  pronouncing  sentence,  the 
court  authorizf'd  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
such  offender,  instead  of  pronoimcing  upon  such 
offender  a  definite  sentence  of  imprisonment  in 
a  State  pri.son  for  a  fixed  term,  may  pronounce 
upon  sucli  offender  an  indeterminate  sentence  of 
imprisonment  in  a  State  privjn  for  a  term  with 
minimum  and  maximum  limits  only  specified, 
without  fixing  aflefinite  term  of  sentenci;  within 
such  limits  named  in  the  sentence,  but  the  max- 
imum limit  so  specified  in  the  sentence  shall 
not  exceed  the  longest  period  for  which  such 
offender  might  lirive  been  sentenced,  and  tlie 
minmurn  limit  in  said  S'-ntence  specified  shall  not 
bf  less  than  the  shorlest  term  for  wliicli  such 
offender  might  have  h<-en  sentenced.  'I'lie  maxi- 
mum term  specified  in  sucli  intleterminate  s«'n- 
tence  shall  be  limited  in  the  sjime  manner  as  a 
definite  wjntence  in  rompliance  with  llie  provi- 
vions  of  Hef;liori  six  huridrid  and  ninety  seven  of 
the  penal  O^le" 

A  I'arole  Hoard  wa.H  constitutefl  under  this 
Act,  eorri[)OH/fj  f)f  the  SupeririU-nrjerit  of  Prisons 
and  the  ehief  f)f!lcers  of  tlif!  ffnir  .State  |'riHf)ns. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  this  law  permitted  the 
indeti;rniinate  but  did  not  abolish  the  definite 
Wfntence.  Its  provisionH  applied  to  all  elaases  of 
male  felons  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  No  dis 
tinction  was  made  belwr-en  the  first  offenders 
and  llie  professionul  and  [)ersistent  friminaU. 
The  court  in  its  diseretion  eould  impos*-  either 
form  of  m-ntiiMi:  on  any  convicted   male  felr>n 

f»rovided  he  was  more  than  Hixte«;n  years  old. 
low  gen<  nil  the  preference  of  the  judges  was 
for  the  definite  sentence  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  twelve  years  that  this  law  was 
In  fore»-  a()(ir'ixlrnately  1;{,'M)0  prisoners  were 
ree'lvwl  at  the  prisons,  'jrily  ll")  of  whom  lia<l 
lndftl»Trninaf^r  t/rrns.       ,    , 

"As  there  were  but  (V)  men  [mroled  during 
the  Hfe  of  this  statute  (IHHO  to  11K)I),  there  was 


naturally  but  slight  progress  made  during  that 
period  toward  organizing,  systematizing  and 
perfecting  the  parole  system  ;  but  some  experi- 
ence was  gained  and  data  secured  that  has  since 
been  useful.  .  .   . 

"The  Legislature  of  1901  passed  two  impor- 
tant and  effective  laws  relative  to  the  parole  of 
prisoners  which  became  operative  September  1, 
1901.  The  first  amended  Section  74  of  Chapter 
382,  Laws  of  1889,  to  read  as  follows:  —  '  Every 
person  now  confined  in  a  state  prison,  or  in  the 
Eastern  New  York  Reformatory,  under  sentence 
for  a  definite  term  for  a  felony,  the  maximum 
penalty  for  which  is  imprisonment  for  five  years 
or  less,  exclusive  of  fines,  who  has  never  before 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  impris- 
onment in  a  state  prison  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
paroled  prisoners  and  may  be  paroled  in  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  penalties  as  prisoners  confined  under  inde- 
terminate sentences.  The  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum terms  of  the  sentences  of  said  prisoners  are 
hereby  fixed  and  determined  to  be  as  follows: 
The  definite  term  for  wliich  each  person  is  sen- 
tenced shall  be  the  maximum  limit  of  his  term, 
and  one-third  of  the  definite  term  of  his  sentence 
shall  be  the  minimum  limit  of  his  term."  (As 
amended  by  ch.  260,  L.  1901,  and  by  ch.  508,  L. 
1902.) 

"  By  this  Act  the  members  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  were  constituted  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Paroled  Prisoners  and  they 
were  to  meet  at  each  of  the  prisons  four  times 
a  year.  The  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  parole  officer  for  each 
prison 

"  The  other  law  amended  the  Penal  Code  by 
adding  a  new  section.  )5(587  a.  —  A  person  never 
before  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  uw- 
prisonment  in  a  state  prison,  who  is  convicted  in 
an}-  court  in  this  state  of  a  felony,  the  maxinuim 
penalty  for  which,  exclusive  of  fines,  isimprison- 
ment  for  five  years  or  less,  and  sentenced  to  a 
state  i)rison,  shall  be  sentenced  thereto  under  an 
iiidr-tenninate  .sentence,  tiie  minimum  of  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  one  year  ;  or  in  case  a  mini- 
mum is  fixed  by  law,  nf>t  less  than  such  niini- 
miun,  and  (Ih;  maximum  of  which  shall  not  be 
more  than  the  hmgest  peri(Kl  fixed  by  law  for 
which  the  crime  is  punishable  of  which  the  of- 
fender is  cf)nvict<Ml.  The  maximvun  limit  of  such 
s<-ntence  shall  be  .so  fixed  as  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  se<'tion  <)!)7  of  the  Penal  Code." 

"This  Act  was  amended  in  19(12  to  provide 
also  that  any  first  offender  convicted  of  a  felony 
other  than  murder  first  and  second  degrees,  lh(! 
maximum  penalty  for  which  exceeded  five  years, 
mi^lit  be  senlenecfl  to  an  indeterminate  term. 
Few  [)risf)ners,  howi'vc-r,  wen;  so  s<'ntenced  for 
(rimes  that  carried  h  |)enalty  of  more  than  five 
years 

"  The  |»as.sage  of  these  Acts  ptit  the  paroh;  .sys- 
tem in  active  oi)eratif)n  in  I!((H.  Miiny  |>risoners 
then  in  the  prisons  whose  terms  thus  became 
indeterminatf;  were  immediately  eligible!  for  pa- 
role. Others  became  eligible  from  month  to 
month.  ...  In  the  first  yiiir  under  this  law  the 
Hoard  considered  I  he  ajiplicatlons  of  .'")HU  prlson- 
r;rs  and  granlecl  |>iirole  to  272. 

"The  scope  of  the  parole  system  was  materi- 
ally enliirgcfl  aixl  the  work  of  the  Hoard  vastly 
increased  by  the  legislation  of  1907.      Chapter 
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737,  Laws  of  1907,  provides,  that  all  first  offend- 
ers convicted  of  felonies  other  than  murder  first 
and  second  degrees  and  sentenced  to  a  state 
prison  must  be  sentenced  to  indeterminate  terms. 
As  a  result  of  this  law  the  class  of  prisoners  sul)- 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  will  gradu- 
ally increase  to  more  than  double  the  present 
uumber.   .  .  . 

"Chapter  738,  Laws  of  1907,  changed  the 
penalty  for  murder  second  degree  from  life  im- 
prisonment to  an  indeterminate  term  having  a 
minimum  of  20  years  and  a  maximum  of  life. 
Also,  by  this  Act  the  sentences  of  all  prisoners 
then  in  the  prisons  serving  life  sentences  for 
murder  second  degree  were  made  indeterminate 
terms  with  limits  as  above  given  [and  12,  out  of 
17,  were  soon  released  on  parole]. 

"  Chapter  645,  Laws  of  1907,  provides,  that  a 
person  convicted  for  the  fourth  time  for  felony 
shall  be  sentenced  to  an  indeterminate  term,  the 
maximum  of  which  shall  be  life. 

"  It  is  the  intent  of  this  law  that  the  man  who 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  is  a  persistent 
criminal  shall  be  kept  under  supervision  dur- 
ing life.  That  the  counties  shall  be  saved  the 
expense  of  repeatedly  trying  him  and,  more 
important  still,  that  the  baneful  effects  of  his 
association  with,  and  influence  over,  prisoners  in 
the  jails,  shall  be  avoided.  If  at  any  time  after 
he  has  served  his  minimum  term  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable probability  that  he  will  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law,  the  Board  may  parole 
him." 

The  Act  of  1907,  which  became  effective 
June  10.  in  that  year,  provides  that  "the  board 
of  parole  for  state  prisons  shall  be  composed  of 
the  superintendent  of  state  prisons  and  two  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate ;  and  that  said  board  shall  meet 
at  each  of  the  prisons  ever}^  montli.  It  shall 
also  make  examination  and  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor with  its  recommendations  on  all  applica- 
tions for  pardon  referred  to  them  by  the  gov- 
ernor. "  —  Report  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  State 
Prisons,  1907. 

To  serve  with  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
as  the  Board  of  Parole  the  Governor  of  New 
York  appointed  the  Hon.  George  A.  Lewis  and 
the  Hon.  Albion  V.  Wadhams,  for  five  j'ears. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  for  1908  he  discusses  the  working  of  the 
law,  in  part  as  follows;  "The  results  attained 
with  State  prison  convicts  under  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  law  have  been  satisfactory  so  far 
as  the  term  limits  fixed  by  the  courts  have  per- 
mitted the  proper  application  of  the  parole  fea- 
tures of  the  law.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
terms  of  the  sentences  have  been  so  inconsistent 
with  the  evident  purpose  and  intent  of  the  law 
as  to  render  its  parole  provisions  wholly,  or  to 
a  good  degree,  inoperative. 

"In  several  sentences  imposed  by  the  courts, 
the  maximum  and  minimum  terms  have  been 
identical  as  '  Not  less  than  three  years  or  more 
than  three  years.'  As  will  be  seen,  this  is  really 
a  definite  sentence  and  no  parole  period  is  pro- 
vided for.  In  a  very  great  number  of  cases, 
the  margin  between  the  minimum  and  maximum 
terms  is  but  one,  two  or  three  months.  While 
prisoners  so  sentenced  may  be  paroled,  the  pe- 
riod of  their  probation  is  so  limited  that  there 
is  little  opportunity  to  influence  and  train  the 
man.  .  .  . 


"The  Superintendent  is  satisfied  that  the  in- 
determinate has  many  advantages  over  the  defi- 
nite sentence,  but  its  full  benefit  cannot  be  had 
under  the  law  as  it  now  sUuids  and  is  applied. 
It  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  longer 
parole  periods  and  for  minimum  sentences  never 
exceeding  the  maximum  penalty  for  the  crime 
of  which  the  prisoner  is  convicted  less  the  com- 
mutation allowed  on  definite  sentences." 

In  May,  1909,  Governor  Hughes  signed  a  re- 
tro-active law  which  extends  to  all  convicts  now 
in  prison,  who,  being  first  offenders,  have  been 
sentenced  for  crimes  committed  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1907. 

Pan-American  Extradition  Convention. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Amerkan  liEPtJBLics. 

Preventive  Detention  in  Great  Britain. — 
The  Borstal  System  of  Discipline  and  Train- 
ing for  Young  Offenders.  —  An  Act  entitled 
The  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  December,  1908,  came  into 
force  on  tlie  1st  of  August,  1909.  It  is  described 
in  the  preamble  as  an  "Act  to  make  better  pro- 
vision for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  provide  for  the  reformation  of  young 
offenders,  and  the  prolonged  detention  of  habit- 
ual criminals,  and  for  other  purposes  incidental 
thereto. "  ' '  The  principle  of  '  preventive  deten- 
tion '  is  accepted  and  embodied  in  the  Act,  such 
detention  to  continue  until  the  offender  gives 
sufficient  assurance  that  he  will  take  to  an  hon- 
est life,  or  until  by  age  or  infirmity  he  becomes 
physicall}^  incapable  of  resuming  a  life  of  crime. 
In  no  case  is  life  imprisonment  contemplated, 
but  when  a  man  is  convicted  on  indictment  of  a 
crime  and  is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  if  the 
jury  find  that  he  is  an  habitual  criminal  the 
Court  may  pass  a  further  sentence.  They  must 
first  be  satisfied,  however,  that  by  reason  of  his 
criminal  antecedents  and  his  mode  of  life  it  is 
expedient  for  the  protection  of  the  public  that 
he  should  be  kept  in  detention  for  an  extended 
period.  The  jury  will  have  to  be  satisfied,  first 
that  the  man  just  convicted  of  an  offence  has 
been  convicted  of  at  least  three  serious  crimes, 
and,  secondly,  that  when  convicted  he  was  lead- 
ing an  habitually  dishonest  life.  The  charge  of 
being  an  habitual  criminal  cannot  be  made  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions.  The  accused  man  will  have  an 
imqualified  right  of  appeal.  After  serving  his 
term  of  penal  servitude  he  will  be  committed  to 
a  place  of  detention  which  will  be  a  prison  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The 
prison  discipline  will  be  less  rigorous  than  that 
now  prevailing,  alike  as  regards  hours,  talking, 
recreation,  occupations,  and  food. 

"The  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
[the  Home  Secretary]  shall  once  at  least  in  every 
three  years  during  which  the  person  is  detained 
in  custody  under  a  sentence  of  preventive  deten- 
tion, take  into  consideration  the  condition,  his- 
tory, and  circumstances  of  that  person  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  he  shall  be  placed 
out  on  license,  and  if  so,  on  what  conditions. 
Directors  of  convict  prisons  are  to  report  period- 
ically to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  conduct 
and  industry  of  persons  undergoing  preventive 
detention,  and  their  prospects  and  probable  be- 
haviour on  release.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
to  be  assisted  by  a  committee  at  each  prison, 
consisting  of  such  members  of  the  board  of  vis- 
itors and  such  other  persons  of  either  sex  as  the 
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Secretary  of  State  may  from  time  to  time  ap- 
point. Every  such  committee  is  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  intervals  of  not  more  than  six  months,  as 
may  be  prescribed,  for  the  purpose  of  personally 
interviewing  persons  undergoing  preventive  de- 
tention in  the  prison  and  preparing  reports  for 
the  assistance  of  the  directors." 

The  part  of  the  Act  which  relates  to  the  re- 
formation of  young  offenders  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  regulation  of  what  are  named 
"Borstal  institutions."  "These  are  places  in 
which  young  offenders  may  be  given  during  their 
detention  such  industrial  training  and  other  in- 
struction and  be  subjected  to  such  disciplinary 
and  moral  influences  as  will  conduce  to  their  re- 
formation and  the  prevention  of  crime.  The  Act 
will  apply  to  persons  of  not  less  than  16  or  more 
than  21  years  of  age  who  may  be  convicted  on 
indictment  of  an  offence  for  which  they  are  liable 
to  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment. In  such  cases  ...  it  will  be  lawful  for 
the  Court,  instead  of  passing  a  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  or  imprisonment,  to  pass  one  of  deten- 
tion under  penal  discipline  in  a  Borstal  iustitu 
tion.  Such  detention  will  not  be  less  than  for  one 
year  or  more  than  three  years.  Power  is  given  to 
detain  in  Borstal  institutions  youthful  offenders 
sentenced  to  detention  in  reformatory  schools. 

.  .  Powers  are  also  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  transfer  persons  in  certain  cases  from 
prison  to  Borstal  institutions. 

"  Subjert  to  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Prison  Commissioners  may,  after  '^i.x 
months,  or  in  the  case  of  a  female  three  mouths, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  detention, 
if  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable  probability 
that  the  offender  will  abstain  from  crime  and 
lead  a  useful  and  industrious  life,  by  license 
permit  him  to  be  discharged  from  the  Borstal 
iostitiitifjn.  on  condition  that  he  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  or  authority  of  any  society  or 
perf^jn  named  in  the  license  who  may  be  willing 
U)  take  charge  of  the  case.  Every  person  sen- 
tenced to  detention  in  a  Borstal  institution  shall, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  sentence, 
remain  for  a  further  period  of  six  months  under 
the  supervi.iion  of  the  I'ris'm  Commissioners." 

The  intro<luction  of  this  system  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  an  organization 
•which  bearsthe  name  of  the  Borstal  Association, 
concerning  whose  experimental  undertakings  the 
London  Tinut  said,  lately,  in  an  editorial  arti 
cle:  "TIi'ihk  who  have  hitherto  been  sceptical 
as  to  effective  treatment  of  the  criminal  classes 
would  do  well  to  consult  the  report  for  1909  of 
the  liorslal  A8V)ciation.  They  can  scarcely  fail 
U>  admit  that  new  and  powerful  agencies  for 
go'xJ  are  at  work.  The  experiment,  which  has 
been  more  BucccBHf ul  than  its  authori  anticipated, 
Va'in  In  a  small  way  at  I'eflford  I'riv)n,  atwl  has 
\it—ri  t'ru'IualU'ext'-nded.  At  first  It  was  applied 
'I  ofT<  ndcrs  in  the  m«tropolitan  prisf)nH 
'he  ai,'es  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  who 
lia/l  fxren  eommltt'vl  for  six  months  It  was 
(i/<<)ri  fliik:overe.<l  that  little  gfKxl  ould  be  done 
wi»h  criminals  <ind».T  nuccesslvc  short  sentences. 
Thin  hdd  b'-en  r<ctlfled.  .  .  ,  Speaking  lately  of 
the  JVirnrnl  methods,  the  IJlHho[)  of  \V(ik<flelrl 
Miid  truly  that  the  problem  is  how  to  combine 
In  the  tr<alrri»nt  of  young  criminals  '  lendemeHH 
and  str'-nglh,' to  wlraw  the  line  between  stern 
nem  and  nympathy,'  In  the  [last  the  tendency 
waa  t^j  be  punctlllounlyicvere.  .   ,  .   To-day  the 


tendency,  the  danger,  is  to  forget  that  the  prison 
is  not  a  place  of  recreation;  to  dwell  too  much 
on  the  hardships  of  its  inmates ;  to  plead  a  little 
too  much  for  their  comforts ;  to  ask  and  expect 
too  much  ;  to  be  unduly  critical  of  prison  author- 
ities. The  advocates  of  the  Borstal  system  claim 
to  have  avoided  these  mistakes.  '  It  is  not,' 
they  say,  '  a  namby-pamby  system ;  only  those 
who  accept  its  strong  incentive  and  reformative 
methods  find  it  tolerable;  those  who  do  not, 
entreat  for  removal  to  other  prisons  where  less 
development  and  improvement  of  their  latent 
capacities  are  demanded.'  It  seeks  to  inure  to 
hard  work  the  lads  subject  to  its  discipline  ;  it 
would  make  them  strong  and  fit  to  handle  tools 
intelligently ;  it  would  turn  them  into  healthy 
and  well  set-up  men.  The  fact  that  they  may 
quit  Borstal  with  some  proficiency  in  a  trade 
counts  for  much." 

Probation  System,  as  established  by  recent 
legislation  in  New  York.  —  "  Probdtiou,  us 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  is  a 
system  of  discipline  and  correction,  or,  in  some 
cases,  of  moral  guardianship,  applied  by  courts 
to  suitable  offenders,  after  conviction,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  conduct  ami  circum- 
stances without  committing  them  to  institutions. 
The  defendants  are  released  conditionally  on 
their  good  behavior,  under  suspended  sentence, 
and  under  the  friendly  but  authoritative  super- 
vision of  a  representative  of  the  court,  known 
as  a  probation  officer.  The  probation  law  con- 
templates that  in  placing  a  defendant  on  proba- 
tion certain  terms  and  conditions  shall  be  im- 
posed, and  it  provides  that  if  the  probationer 
violate  these  conditions,  his  probation  officer 
may  return  him  to  court  for  the  execution  of 
sentence.  Besides  usually  requiring  each  proba- 
tioner to  report  to  him  from  time  to  time,  the 
probation  officer  is  expected  to  visit  the  proba- 
tioner at  frequent  intervals  and  to  do  whatever 
seems  essential  to  improve  his  surroundings  and 
habits.  The  probation  officer  should  report  regu- 
larly to  the  court  concerning  the  progress  of  each 
probationer.  When  so  directed  by  the;  court,  the 
probation  officer  also  investigates  cases.  ])articu- 
larly  with  reference  to  the  history,  circumstances 
and  character  of  the  defendants,  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  court  facts  which  may  be  important 
in  det<'rmining  whether  they  should  be  placed  on 
probation. 

"  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  distinction  between 
probation  and  parole  clearly  in  mind.  I'nder  the 
S'ew  York  laws  the  wonl  ])robation  refers  to  the 
Bujiervision  of  defendants  who,  after  conviction, 
are  released  under  suspended  .sentence.  The  bus 
pension  of  sentence  alone  does  not  con.stitute 
probation:  th»!re  m\ist  also  be  oversight  by  a 
probation  officer.  The  word  parr)lc,  on  the  other 
liand,  is  applied  to  two  entirely  different  sys- 
tems In  some  courts  before  convictions  are 
found,  cases  are  adjourned  from  time  to  time 
and  the  defemlants  conditionally  released  ;  and 
this  is  ealled  parole.  There  is  no  authority  to 
apply  the  term  probation  to  this  practice,  be- 
cause under  the  New  York  Slate  laws  a  person 
cannot  be  [daeed  on  i)robation  until  after  convic- 
tion. I'aroie  is  the  appro[)riate  word  to  use  also 
in  eoniieetloii  with  the  coniHtlonal  release  of 
InriiateH  from  jienal  or  reformatory  institutions 
before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  commit 
ment.  .  .  . 

"  Twenty -seven  hundred  and  flfty-four  boys 
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and  girls,  and  7,680  adults,  making  a  total  of 
10,434  persons,  were  reported  by  probation  offi- 
cers as  on  probation  during  1908.  Of  these  8,762 
■were  placed  on  probation  during  the  year.  On 
December  31,  1908,  there  were  2,378  persons  re- 
maining on  probation.  The  corresponding  num- 
ber for  December  31, 1907,  was  1,672.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  probation  officers  supervised 
probationers  during  the  year,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  number  of  active  probation  officers 
reported  in  the  last  report  of  this  Commission. 
During  1908  the  probation  system  was  used  in 
the  courts  of  26  cities  as  against  16  cities  reported 
in  1907,  in  8  town  and  village  courts  in  1908  as 
against  1  village  court  in  1907,  in  23  county 
courts  as  against  11  in  1907,  and,  as  far  as  the 
reports  of  probation  officers  indicate,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  6  counties  as  against  none  in 
1907."^ — Second  liept.  of  Jf.  Y.  State  Probation 
Commission,  March  15,  1909. 

As  amended  in  May,  1909,  "the  law  creates 
the  position  of  county  probation  officer,  and  makes 
the  services  of  such  an  officer  available  not  only 
in  the  county  court,  but  also  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  courts  of  all  towns,  villages  and 
third-class  cities  within  the  county." 

The  English  "  Probation  of  Offenders  Act." 
—  This  Act,  which  became  law  in  August,  1907, 
provides  that,  ■'  where  any  person  is  charged  be- 
fore a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  with  an 
offence  punishable  by  such  court,  and  the  court 
thinks  that  the  charge  is  proved,  but  is  of  opin- 
ion that,  having  regard  to  the  character,  antece- 
dents, age,  health,  or  mental  condition  of  the  per- 
son charged,  or  to  the  trivial  nature  of  the  offence, 
or  to  the  extenuating  circumstances  under  which 


the  offence  was  committed,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
inflict  any  punishment  or  any  other  than  a  nomi- 
nal punishment,  or  that  it  is  expedient  to  release 
the  offender  on  probation,  the  court  may,  without 
proceeding  to  conviction,  make  an  order  either 

—  (i)  dismissing  the  information  or  charge;  or 
(ii)  discharging  the  offender  conditionally  on  his 
entering  into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without 
sureties,  to  be  of  good  behaviour  and  to  appear 
for  conviction  and  sentence  when  called  on  at  any 
time  during  such  period,  not  exceeding  three 
years,  as  may  be  specified  in  the  order." 

Similarly  after  conviction  of  the  offender,  when 
a  court  deems  punishment  inexpedient,  it  may, 
"in  lieu  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
make  an  order  discharging  the  offender  condi- 
tionally on  his  entering  into  a  recognizance,  with 
or  without  sureties,  to  be  of  good  behaviour  and 
to  appear  for  sentence  when  called  on  at  any  time 
during  such  period,  not  exceeding  three  years, 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  order  ;"  and  it  may,  in 
addition,  order  the  offender  to  pay  damages  for 
injury  or  compensation  for  loss  that  is  consequent 
on  his  offence. 

The  Act  provides  further  that  a  recognizance 
ordered  in  such  a  case  may  contain  a  condition 
that  the  offender  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  such  person  as  shall  be  named,  during  the 
specified  period  of  probation;  that  certain  persons 
of  either  sex  may  be  appointed  as  probation  of- 
ficers,—  some  such,  when  circumstances  permit, 
to  be  specially  "children's  probation  officers," 

—  and  that  salaries  in  the  discretion  of  the  courts 
may  be  paid  to  these  officers. 

See,  also,  Children,  under  the  Law  :  As 
Offenders,  and  Law  and  its  Courts. 


CRISES,  Financial,  of  1903  and  1907.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Finance  and  Trade  ;  A.  D. 
1901-1909. 

CROCKER,  George:  Bequest  for  Cancer 
Research.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Public  Health  : 
Cancer  Research. 

CROMER,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  Viscount: 


Crowned  King  by  the  Sudanese.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Sud.\n,  The. 

What  he  saw  on  the  Nile  border  of  the 
Congo  State.  See  Congo  State  :  A.  D.  1903- 
1905. 

Statement  of  conditions  in  Egypt.  See 
Egypt  :  A.  D.  1907  (Jan.). 
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Gains  to  Spain  from  its  loss.    See  (in  this 


vol.)  Spain  :  A.  D.  1898-1906. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Organization  of  Free 
Government  under  a  Republican  Constitu- 
tion. —  Transfer  of  Executive  Authority  from 
the  provisional  Military  Governor  to  the 
President-elect.  —  Official  correspondence  of 
the  occasion.  —  Events  in  and  relating  to 
Cuba,  after  the  surrender  of  the  island  by  Spain 
and  the  organization  of  a  provisional  military 
government  by  the  United  States  are  narrated 
in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work,  down  to  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the 
stipulations  known  as  ' '  The  Piatt  Amendment " 
(see  pages  189-190  in  that  volume),  which  the 
constitutional  government  for  Cuba  then  in 
process  of  formation  was  asked  to  agree  to,  in 
order  to  define  the  future  relation  of  the  pro- 
posed new  republic  with  the  United  States. 
This  enactment  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  the  2d  of  March,  1901,  and  communicated, 
through  the  provisional  Military  Governor  of 
the  island.  General  Leonard  Wood,  to  the  Cuban 
Constitutional  Convention.     Doubt  as  to  possi- 


ble interpretations  of  the  third  clause  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment  having  then  arisen  in  the 
Convention,  the  following  despatch  went  from 
Washington  to  the  Military  Governor  April  3d  : 

"You  are  authorized  to  state  officially  that  in 
view  of  the  President  the  intervention  described 
in  the  third  clause  of  the  Piatt  amendment  is 
not  synonymous  with  intermeddling  or  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, but  the  formal  action  of  the  United  States, 
based  upon  just  and  substantial  grounds,  for 
the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual  lib- 
erty, and  adequate  for  discharging  the  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States.  " —  Mihu 
Soot,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1901,  the  convention 
adopted  an  ordinance  making  provisions  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Piatt  Amendment,  a  part 
of  the  constitution  of  Cuba. 

"  On  October  1,  1901.  the  convention  per- 
formed its  remaining  duty  by  adopting  an  elec- 
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toral  law  providing  for  a  general  election 
throughout  the  island,  to  be  held  on  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1901,  to  choose  governors  of 
provinces,  provincial  councilors,  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  presidential 
and  senatorial  electors.  The  la^-  also  provided 
that  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1902,  the  sev- 
eral bodies  of  electors  thus  chosen  should  meet 
and  elect  a  president,  vice-president  and  sen- 
ators. The  elections  were  to  be  held  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  central  board  of  scrutiny, 
composed  of  the  president  of  the  convention 
and  four  other  members  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  law  was  promulgated  by  a  general 
order  of  the  military  governor  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1901. 

"The  constitution  thus  adopted  and  perfected 
was  treated  by  the  United  States  as  an  accept- 
able basis  for  the  formation  of  the  new  govern- 
ment to  which,  when  organized  and  installed, 
the  control  of  the  island  was  to  be  transferred. 

"  In  conformity  to  the  Cuban  constitution  and 
electoral  law,  elections  were  held  by  the  Cuban 
people  on  the  31st  of  December,  1901,  and  by 
the  electoral  college  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1902,  when  a  president  [T.  Estrada  Palma],  vice- 
president,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives 
were  chosen. 

"  The  situation  at  this  important  juncture  in 
the  affairs  of  Cuba  is  described  by  Secretary 
Root  in  his  annual  report  for  1902  as  follows: 

"  'The  whole  governmental  situation  in  Cuba 
was  quite  unprecedented,  with  its  curious  device 
of  a  suspended  sovereignty  given  up  by  Spain, 
but  not  in  terms  vested  in  anybody  else,  and 
if  vested  remaining  dormant,  wliile  a  practical 
working  gov-mment  of  military  occupation  in 
time  of  peace,  deriving  its  authority  from  the 
sovereignty  of  another  country,  ( laimed  tempo- 
rary allegiance,  made  and  enforced  laws,  and 
developcfJ  a  political  organization  of  the  Cuban 
people  to  take  anrl  exercise  the  suspended  or 
dormant  sovenignty.  It  was  important  that  in 
inaugurating  the  new  government  there  should 
be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  legal  obliga- 
tion, of  rights  of  property  and  contract,  of  juris- 
diction, or  of  administrative  action.  It  would 
not  do  Uj  wait  for  the  new  government  to  pass 
lawi  or  to  create  offices  and  appoint  adminis- 
trative officers  and  vest  them  with  powers,  for 
the  instant  that  the  new  government  was  fore- 
sted the  intervening  government  ceased,  and 
the  periofl  of  waiting  would  be  a  period  of 
anarchy 

"  '  It  was  neccflsary,  therefore,  to  take  such 
■tcpt  that  the  new  Government  should  be  created 
as  a  going  concern,  every  officer  of  which  should 
be  ahle  to  goon  with  his  part  of  the  business  of 
gov«Tnifiif  under  the  new  s'jvereignly  without 
Wi  '.rany  new  authority.  That  everything 

fj'  U)  tiiis  end  should  be  done,  and   that 

it  should  be  done  accordiii;.'  to  a  cfinsistent  and 
maintainable  legal  theory,  caused   the  Depart 
menl  a  hd^A  deal  of  oolieilude      It  is  gratifying 
to  report  that  it  was  done,  and  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  whi'h,  until  noou  of  May  2(),  was  proceed 
ifi  ■    r  the  authority  of  the  I'resiflent  r>f  the 

(  .'ifeii,  went  on  in  llie  aft<-rnoon  of  that 

day  and  hrn  <v<t  since  continued  under  the 
•ovrTftigntv  which  ha*!  been  abfindoned  by  Hpain 
in  April,  \HW,t,  without  any  wnrt^  br'-ak  or  con- 
fusion than  aeeompanle*  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  Prenldenl  in  the  (.'nlted  States.    This  could 
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not  have  been  done  without  the  most  perfect 
good  understanding,  mutual  confidence,  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our 
officers  who  were  about  to  retire,  and  the  newly 
elected  officers  of  Cuba,  who  were  about  to  take 
the  reins  of  Government."  " 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  history 
is  that  which  records  the  peaceful  withdrawal 
of  the  flag  and  forces  of  the  United  States  from 
Cuba,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  The  story  cannot  be 
told  in  more  interesting  form  or  manner  than  as 
it  is  presented  in  the  orders  of  Secretary  Root  and 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  These  docu- 
ments in  part  are  as  follows  : 

'  Washi>-gtox,  D.  C,  March  24, 1902. 
"Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
Military  Governor  of  Cuba. 

"  Sir  :  You  are  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
inauguration,  on  the  20th  of  May  next,  of  the 
government  elected  by  the  people  of  Cuba  ;  and, 
upon  the  establishment  of  said  government,  to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  to  its  people  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  '  An  act  making 
appropriation  for  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1902,'  approved  March  2,  1901. 

"  Upon  the  transfer  of  governmentand  control 
to  the  Presi<lent  and  Congress  so  elected,  you 
will  advise  them  that  such  transfer  is  upon  the 
express  understanding  and  condition  that  the 
new  government  does  thereupon,  and  by  the  ac- 
ceptance thereof,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  appendix  to  the  constitution  of  Cuba,  adopted 
by  the  constitutional  convention  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1901,  assume  and  undertake  all  and  several 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Cuba  by  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  10th  day  of  December,  1898. 

"  Itis  the  piirpose  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, forthwith  upon  the  inauguration  of  tlie 
new  government  (jf  Cub.i,  to  termiiiiite  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  island  by  tlie  United  States,  and 
to  withdraw  from  that  island  the  military  forci>s 
now  in  occupan(;y  thereof  ;  but  for  the  preser- 
vation and  care  of  the  coast  defenses  of  the 
island,  and  to  avoid  leaving  the  island  entirely 
defenseless  against  external  attack,  you  may 
leave  in  the  (;oast  fortifieations  such  small  num- 
ber of  artillerymen  as  may  be  necessary,  for  such 
reasonable  time  as  may  be  refpiired  to  enable  the 
new  Governmi-nt  to  organize  and  substitute 
therefor  an  adetpiate  military  force  of  its  own; 
by  which  time  It  is  antici|)ated  tlial  tlic  naval 
stations  referred  to  in  the  statute  and  in  the  ap- 
penilix  to  the  constitution  above  cited,  will  have 
been  agreed  upon,  and  the  said  artillerymen  may 
\>('  transferred  lherr;to 

"  Vou  will  convene  the  (,'ongresH  (dected  by 
the  peoplr-  f)f  (;uba  in  joint  H«;ssion  at.  sufdi  rea- 
wmable  time  beforr;  the  201  h  of  .May  as  shall  bo 
necesHiiry  tiierefor,  for  the  |iiir|ios<!  of  peiCorm- 
ing  the  duties  of  eountiuL'  and  rcrctifying  tho 
electoral  vote  for  I'reHident  and  Vice  f'resideiit 
under  the  flfty-eitjhlli  article  of  the  Cnban  con- 
Hlitution  At  the  Ham<-  time  you  will  |>ubllHli 
antl  certify  fo  the  jteople  of  (;ul)a  the  instru- 
ment rwlopli  d  as  the  const  itut ion  of  ("iitia  by 
the  constitutional  convention  on  the  21st  day  of 
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February,  1901,  together  with  the  appendix 
added  thereto  and  forming  a  part  thereof 
adopted  by  the  said  convention  on  the  12th 
day  of  June,  1901.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
government  of  the  island  will  pass  to  the  new 
President  and  Congress  of  Cul)a  as  a  going  con- 
cern ;  all  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  occupation  continuing  in  force  and 
effect,  and  all  the  judicial  and  subordinate 
executive  and  administrative  officers  continuing 
in  the  lawful  discharge  of  their  present  func- 
tions until  changed  by  the  constitutional  officers 
of  the  new  government.  At  the  same  moment 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  for  the 
collection  and  expenditure  of  revenues  and  for 
tlie  proper  performance  of  duty  by  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  insular  government  will 
end,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  therefor  will  commence. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  any  embarrassment  to  the 
new  President,  which  might  arise  from  his 
assuming  executive  responsibility  with  subordi- 
nates whom  he  does  not  know,  or  in  whom  he 
has  not  confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  occasion 
for  sweeping  changes  in  the  civil-service  per- 
sonnel immediately  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  Government,  approval  is  given  to  the 
course  which  you  have  already  proposed  of  con- 
sulting the  President-elect,  and  substituting, 
before  the  20th  of  May,  wherever  he  shall  so 
desire,  for  tlie  persons  now  holding  official  posi- 
tions, such  persons  as  he  may  designate.  This 
method  will  make  it  necessary  that  the  new 
President  and  yourself  should  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  count  and  certify  the  cash  and 
cash  balances  and  the  securities  for  deposits 
transferred  to  the  new  government.  The  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  the  securities  for  deposits 
to  the  transfer  thereof  you  will  of  course 
obtain. 

"The  vouchers  and  accounts  in  the  office  of 
the  Auditor  and  elsewhere,  relating  to  the  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement  of  moneys  during  the 
government  of  occupation,  must  necessarily 
remain  within  the  control,  and  available  for  the 
use.  of  this  Department.  Access  to  these  papers 
will,  however,  undoubtedly  be  important  to  the 
officers  of  tlie  new  government  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  subsequent  to  the  20th  of  May. 
You  will  accordingly  appoint  an  agent  to  take 
possession  of  these  papers  and  retain  them  at 
such  place  in  the  island  of  Cuba  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  new  government  until 
they  can  be  removed  to  the  United  States  with- 
out detriment  to  the  current  business  of  the 
new  government. 

"  I  desire  that  you  communicate  the  contents 
of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Palma,  the  President-elect, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  course  above  de- 
scribed accords  with  his  views  and  wishes.  Very 
respectfuUv,  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1902,  the  transfer  of  ex- 
ecutive authority  from  the  American  Military 
Governor,  General  Wood,  to  Presidentelect 
Palma  was  made  in  due  form,  and  the  following 
correspondence  passed  between  President  Palma, 
General  Wood,  President  Roosevelt,  and  Secre- 
tary Root: 

"Habana,  May  20,  1902. 

"Hex.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 

' '  Sir  :  As  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  I 
hereby  receive  the  Government  of  the  Island  of 


Cuba  which  you  transfer  to  me  in  compliance 
with  orders  communicated  to  you  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  take  note  that  by 
this  act  the  military  occupation  of  Cuba  ceases. 

"  Upon  accepting  this  transfer  I  declare  that 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  assumes,  as 
provided  for  in  the  constitution,  each  and  every 
one  of  the  obligations  concerning  Cuba  imposed 
upon  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
entered  into  on  the  10th  of  December,  1898,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain. 

"  I  understand  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  pe- 
cuniary responsibilities  contracted  by  the  mili- 
tary government  up  to  this  date  have  been  paid ; 
that  $100,000,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  ma}'  be 
necessary,  have  been  set  aside  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses that  may  be  occasioned  by  the  liquidation 
and  finishing  up  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
said  government,  and  that  there  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  the 
sum  of  $689,191.02,  which  constitutes  the  cash 
balance  existing  to-day  in  favor  of  the  State.  .  .  . 

"I  take  this  solemn  occasion,  which  marks 
the  fulfillment  of  the  honored  promise  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  which  our 
countrj-  is  made  a  ruling  nation,  to  express  to 
you,  the  worthy  representative  of  that  grand 
people,  the  immense  gratitude  which  the  people 
of  Cuba  feel  toward  the  American  nation,  to- 
ward its  illustrious  President,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  toward  you  for  the  efforts  you  have 
put  forth  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
such  a  precious  ideal. 

T.  Estrada  Palma." 

"  Habaxa,  May  20, 1902. 
"  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President,  Washington. 
"The  government  of  the  island  having  been 
just  transferred,  I,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Republic,  faithfully  interpreting  the  sentiments 
of  the  whole  people  of  Cuba,  have  the  honor  to 
send  you  and  the  American  people  testimony  of 
our  profound  gratitude  and  the  assurance  of  an 
enduring  friendship,  with  wishes  and  prayers 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States. 

T.  Estrada  Palma." 

"  "Washington,  May  20,  1902. 
"President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  : 

"  Believe  in  my  heartfelt  congratulations  upon 
the  inauguration  of  the  Republic  which  the 
people  of  Cuba  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  fought  and  labored  together  to 
establish.  With  confidence  in  your  unselfish 
patriotism  and  courage  and  in  the  substantial 
civic  virtues  of  your  people,  I  bid  you  godspeed, 
and  on  this  happy  day  wish  for  Cuba  for  all 
time  liberty  and  order,  peace  and  prosperity. 
Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War." 

"  Habana,  May  21,  1902. 
"Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

"  I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  heartfelt  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  on  the  inauguration  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  to  the  birth  of  which  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  contributed  with  their  blood  and  treasure. 
Rest  assured  that  the  Cuban  people  can  never 
forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the 
great  Republic,  with  which  we  will  always  cul- 
tivate the  closest  relations  of  friendship  and  for 
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the  prosperity  of  which  we  pray  to  the  Al- 
mighty. 

T.  Estrada  Palma." 

On  the  10th  of  June,  General  "Wood,  at  Wash- 
ington, made  the  following  report  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  U.  S.  Army  • 

' '  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  was  established  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  May  20,  1902.  The  transfer  was  made 
upon  the  lines  indicated  in  the  instructions  of 
the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
autograph  letter  of  the  President  read  to  Presi- 
dent Palma  and  presented  to  him.  President 
Palma  responded,  expressing  his  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  done  by  the  United  States 
in  Cuba,  and  the  lasting  gratitude  of  himself 
and  the  people  of  Cuba. 

"The  transfer  was  made  in  the  main  reception 
hall  of  the  palace  of  the  military  governor.  There 
were  present  the  President-elect  and  his  cabi- 
net, the  military  governor  and  the  officers  of 
his  staff,  civil  and  military,  the  Cuban  Congress, 
the  judiciary,  officers  of  the  British  and  Italian 
navies,  the  captain  and  staff  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Brooklyn,  and  the  consular  representatives  of 
foreign  countries.   .  .  . 

"  I  left  the  palace  at  twenty-five  minutes  pa.st 
12  o'clock,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  my 
personal  and  departmental  staff.  We  were  ac- 
companiefl  to  the  capitania  del  puerto  by  Presi- 
dent Palma  with  his  cabinet,  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress, and  all  others  who  had  bef-n  present  at  the 
ceremonies.  President  Palma  bade  us  farewell 
at  the  wharf  after  again  expressing  his  most 
sincere  and  lasting  go'xl  will  and  appreciation. 

"  Accompanied  by  my  personal  stiiff,  I  imme- 
diately embarked  upon  the  U.  S.  8.  Brooklyn. 
The  officers  of  the  department  staff  embarked 
on  the  3.  S.  Moro  Ca»tle,  which  sailcii  at  a  (juarter 
past  3.  The  U.  H.  S.  Br<MMyn  sailed  at  about 
3.4.1. 

Leonard  Wood,  Brig.  Oen.  U.  8.  Army." 

The  above  account  of  the  "Establisnment  of 
Free  Govf-mment  in  Cuba  "  Is  taken  wholly  from 
a  narrative  thus  entitled,  cornpileil  \>y  the 
Bureau  of  Insidar  Affairs,  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
ment, and  published  n»  Document  No.  312,  in 
Volume  7  of  Senate  Documents,  OSth  Congress, 
2<\  Session. 

A.  D.  1902. — Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  the 
Firit  President  of  the  Cuban  Republic. — 
"There  was  sudi  rnanif'-sf  [jropriety  in  the  se- 
lection of  Gen.  Estrafla  Palma  to  1)6  the  first 
pre<tiflent  of  the  Ciit>ari  Itcpublic  that  the  attempt 
to  bring  forward  another  f-andidate  was  unavail- 
ing, 'ihfre  was  no  excitement  at  tlic  popidar 
election,  and  the  voting  was  lisht,  becau.se  the 
ndult  wan  a  forej^one  conciuHlon.  The  two  most 
Important  ni'-n  in  the  last  struggle  for  Cuban 
fr<-edorfi  w»Te  Gen  .Maximo  Gomez  and  Gen. 
Kstr;ala  Palma.  Gornez  f  ornrnandefi  the  armies 
in  the  field,  /md  i-\u\t\ityi:i\  niethodH  which,  an 
we  have  rep«'at«dly  naid.  entltb;  him  in  rank  aa 
one  of  the  greateHt  of  all  modern  commanderH. 
Palma  wan  the  agent  of  the  Cuban  patriolH  In 
the  L'nlt<'d  Htat''«,  and  he,  more  than  any  rither 
man,  U  \/i  be  credited  with  having  kept  alive 
th'-  mllitarv  rrif»vem<-nt  In  Cuba  by  meann  of 
!  aMnlitance  writ  from  tin-  otitHldf 
•  fdll.  h'- a<Mr<«4«'fl  hliriH«;lf  with 
■iirr-^M  \.i,  tirifit;iri|(  about  tliat  awakening  lA 
public  opinion  in  the  United  Utatea  which  finally 


took  the  form  of  an  irresistible  moral  crusade  on 
behalf  of  Cuban  freedom.  If  these  two  men 
had  died,  or  were  otherwise  ineligible,  Cuba 
would  not,  indeed,  have  been  left  without  trained 
and  patriotic  sons  who  could  have  filled  the 
presidential  office  with  ability  and  success.  But 
since  Gomez  and  Palma  were  both  alive,  and 
available  in  every  sense,  they  were  the  two  men 
to  whom  Cuba  might  naturally  turn,  rather  than 
to  any  others,  as  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
The  military  hero  is  always  the  man  to  be  first 
considered,  and  Gomez  for  a  time  was  the  candi- 
date whose  name  was  upon  all  lips.  But  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  ambition  for  political  office, 
and  in  due  time  it  appeared  that  Gomez  was 
shaping  things  in  Cuba  for  the  nomination  of 
Palma.   .   . 

"Tomas  Estrada  Palma  is  sixty-six  years  of 
age.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  planter  in  the 
easternmost  province  of  Cuba,  and  the  son  was 
well  educated  in  Cuba  and  in  Spain,  and  became 
a  lawyer,  with  a  view  not  so  much  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  as  to  the  better  management 
of  the  affairs  of  a  large  estate.  His  patriotic 
sympathies  led  him  to  active  service  In  the  ten 
years'  struggle  for  independence  which  began 
m  1868  and  ended  in  1878,  and  early  in  that  pe- 
riod he  became  a  general  in  the  insurgent  army. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  he  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  provisional  government,  a  position 
which  at  least  indicated  the  confidence  in  which 
he  WHS  held  by  the  Cuban  people.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner,  taken  to  Spain,  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
refused  to  swear  allegiance,  witnessed,  in  con- 
sequence, the  confiscation  of  his  estates,  and 
some  time  after  the  final  termination  of  the 
struggle  regained  his  personal  liberty,  at  the 
loss,  however,  of  his  Cuban  property  and  home. 
When  he  goes  to  Cuba,  two  or  three  months 
hence,  to  assume  the  duties  and  high  honors  of 
the  presidency,  It  will  be  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  four  years.  After  his  release,  at  the  end 
of  the  Ten  "i  ears  War,  Palma  traveled  in  Span- 
ish-American countries,  and  settled  in  Honduras, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  president 
of  that  republic  and  became  postmaster-general. 
Subsequently  he  came  with  his  wife  and  one 
little  child  to  New  York,  and  saw  an  opportu- 
nity to  establish  a  school  for  young  people  from 
the  Spanish-American  countries.  His  institute 
was  located  In  the  little  town  of  Central  Valley, 
la  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  some  forty  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  He  has  now  lived  in  Central 
Valley  for  eighteen  years,  and  his  si.x  children, 
five  of  whom  were  born  there,  have  known  no 
other  home." — Am.  Review  of  Ileviewa,  Feb., 
1902. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Lease  of  Coaling  and  Naval 
Stations  to  the  United  States.  —  Reciprocity 
with  the  U.  S.  — Cession  of  the  Isle  of^Pines. 
—  In  rotiHonanco  with  Article  VII.  of  the  so- 
called  "  Piatt  AiMendmeiit,"  which  became  an 
Appendix  to  the  Constltiitlon  of  the  Pejxibllc  of 
Cuba,  an  Agreement  between  tht;  United  States 
and  Cuba  for  the  lease  to  the  former,  in  Gnaii 
tanamo  and  Hahia  Honda,  of  lands  for  coaling 
and  naval  MtatloriH,  was  signed  in  Februarv,  1908. 
The  eonHeqiient  lease  was  signed  and  ratillcallons 
,  exehanged  in  thi-  following  July  and  October 
I  According  to  the  terruH  of  the  Agreement 
"  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  re 
eoj^rdzed  the  (iMitlniianee  of  the  ultimate  sover- 
eignly of  the  Hepubllc  of  Cuba  over  the  above 
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described  areas  of  land  and  Tvater,  on  the  other 
hand  the  Republic  ui  Cuba  cousents  that  during 
the  period  of  the  occupation  by  the  United  yiates 
of  said  areas  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  complete  juris- 
diction and  control  over  and  within  said  areas 
with  the  right  to  acquire  (under  conditions  to 
be  hereafter  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments) for  the  public  purposes  of  the  United 
States  any  land  or  other  property  therein  by  pur- 
chase or  by  eiercise  of  eminent  domain  with  full 
compensation  to  the  owners  thereof."  The  yearly 
rental  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  lands  defined 
in  the  Agreement  is  $2000. 

An  arrangement  of  reciprocity  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  conceding  to  Cuban  sugar 
a  rebate  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  Dingley  tariff 
rate,  and  giving  20  to  40  percent,  of  reduction  in 
Cuba  on  American  goods,  was  ratified  by  the 
U.  S.  Senate  in  December. 

A  treaty  ceding  all  claims  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  signed  in  December,  and 
awaited  ratification  by  the  Senate  when  the  year 
closed. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Participation  in  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  Republics. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  American  Republics. 

A.  D.  1906  (Aug.-Oct,).  —  Outbreak  of  in- 
surrection. —  Appeal  of  President  Palma  for 
American  intervention. —  The  Republic  prac- 
tically without  a  Government.  —  Secretary 
Taft,  sent  to  the  Island,  establishes  a  Provi- 
sional Government. — Governor  Magoon. — 
The  first  report  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  an  outbreak  of  insurrection  in  Cuba 
was  sent  from  the  American  Legation  at  Ha- 
vana on  the  21st  of  August,  1906.  Between 
1000  and  1500  men  were  then  said  to  be  in  arms 
in  Pinar  del  Rio,  under  Colonel  Pino  Guerra,  "  a 
Liberal  member  of  the  present  Congress  and  a 
veteran  of  the  "War  of  Independence."  The  in- 
surgents represented  the  political  party  called 
Liberal,  hostile  to  the  party  called  Moderate 
which  controlled  the  Government  and  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  President  Palma.  They  complained 
of  unfairness  in  late  elections  and  demanded  a 
new  electoral  law  with  a  new  election  to  be  held 
under  it.  The  Government  had  no  effective 
armed  forces  to  use  against  them,  and  some  effort 
by  business  men  of  Havana  and  by  ' '  veterans " 
to  mediate  between  the  parties  and  pacify  the 
revolutionists  were  without  avail.  Events,  there- 
fore, moved  rapidly  to  the  producing  of  a  sit- 
uation in  which  President  Palma,  on  the  12th 
of  September,  asked  for  American  intervention, 
and  begged  "that  President  Roosevelt  send  to 
Havana  with  rapidity  2000  or  3000  men,  to  avoid 
any  catastrophe  in  the  capital."  Two  days 
later  the  request  was  repeated  with  more  urgency, 
the  Consul-General  at  Havana  stating  in  a  tele- 
gram to  the  State  Department  at  Washington: 
"President  Palma  has  resolved  not  to  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  is  ready  to 
present  his  resignation,  even  though  the  present 
disturbances  should  cease  at  once.  The  vice- 
president  has  resolved  not  to  accept  the  office. 
Cabinet  ministers  have  declared  that  they  will 
previously  resign.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
impossible  that  Congress  will  meet,  for  the  lack 
of  a  proper  person  to  convoke  same  to  designate 
a  new  president.  The  consequences  will  be 
absence  of  legal  power,  and  therefore  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  anarchy  will  continue  unless 


the  United  States  Government  will  adopt  the 
measures  necessary  to  avoiil  this  danger." 

The  action  then  taken  by  President  Roosevelt 
was  recounted  by  him  in  his  next  annual  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  as  follows:  "It  was  evident 
tliat  chaos  was  impending,  and  there  was  every 
probability  that  if  steps  were  not  immediately 
taken  by  this  Government  to  try  to  restore  order, 
the  representatives  of  various  European  nations 
in  the  island  would  apply  to  their  respective 
governments  for  armed  intervention  in  order  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their  citizens. 
Thanks  to  the  preparedness  of  our  Navy,  I  was 
able  immediately  to  send  enough  .ships  to  Cuba  to 
prevent  the  situation  from  becoming  hopeless ; 
and  I  furthermore  dispatched  to  Cuba  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
in  order  that  they  might  grapple  with  the  situa- 
tion on  the  ground.  All  efforts  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment between  the  contending  factions,  by  which 
they  should  themselves  come  to  an  amicable  un- 
derstanding and  settle  upon  some  modus  vivendi 
—  some  provisional  government  of  their  own  — 
failed.  Finally  the  President  of  the  Republic 
resigned.  The  quorum  of  Congress  assembled 
failed  by  deliberate  purpose  of  its  members,  so 
that  there  was  no  power  to  act  on  his  resignation, 
and  the  Government  came  to  a  halt.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  so-called  Piatt  amendment,  which 
was  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  Cuba,  I 
thereupon  proclaimed  a  provisional  government 
for  the  island,  the  Secretary  of  War  acting  as 
provisional  governor  until  he  could  be  replaced 
by  Mr.  Magoon,  the  late  minister  to  Panama 
and  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  Isthmus ; 
troops  were  sent  to  support  them  and  to  relieve 
the  Navy,  the  expedition  being  handled  with 
most  satisfactory  speed  and  eflicienc}-.  The  in- 
surgent chiefs  immediately  agreed  that  their 
troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  disband ; 
and  the  agreement  was  carried  out." 

From  an  "  Epitome  of  events  attendant  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Cuba,"  published  in  Part  1  of  "  Papers  relat- 
ing to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States."  for  1906,  the  following  is  taken: 

"On  Saturday,  September  29,  1906,  a  provi- 
sional government  exercising  Cuban  sovereignty 
under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  established,  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  to  the  Cuban  people  setting  forth 
the  causes  for  this  action  and  defining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba. 

"  Since  the  American  commissioners  under- 
stand that  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  continuous 
and  that  they  are  only  the  ad  interim  executives, 
the  various  departments  continue  to  function  as 
before  with  the  assistant  secretaries  as  acting 
heads,  the  only  officials  discharged  being  those 
taken  on  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  revolution. 

"  At  the  time  the  commissioners  assumed  con- 
trol there  were  many  political  prisoners  in  the 
jails  throughout  the  island.  These,  of  whom 
several  were  prominent  liberals  who  had  several 
times  been  consulted  by  the  commissioners  while 
on  parole,  were  immediately  set  at  liberty 

"  The  disbanding  and  disarming  of  the  rebel 
forces  and,  incidentally,  the  government  militia, 
enlisted  specially  for  the  revolution,  has  been 
the  chief  concern  of  the  provisional  government 
from  its  establishment  until  now.  It  was  car- 
ried out  by  a  commission  of  American  and  Cu- 
ban military  officers,  of  which  Gen.  Frederick 
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Funston  -was  bead,  and  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted. 

"  On  the  lOtb  instant  [October]  Provisional 
Governor  Taft  issued  a  general  amnesty  procla- 
mation to  the  people  of  Cuba,  thus  indicating 
that  quiet  and  peace  have  been  restored.  Save 
for  sporadic  local  disturbances,  the  entire  coun- 
try is  tranquil. 

"On  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant.  Governor  Ma- 
goon,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Taft  as  provisional 
governor,  and  General  Bell,  who  is  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  island,  reached  Habana,  and  on  Saturday, 
the  13th,  Governor  Taft  issued  a  proclamation 
transferring  the  provisional  governorship  to  Gov- 
ernor 3Iagoon. " 

In  his  proclamation  of  September  29th,  on 
taking  possession  of  the  Government.  Secretary 
Taft  used  these  clear  and  distinct  words:  "The 
provisional  government  hereby  established  will 
be  maintained  only  long  enough  to  restore  order, 
peace,  and  public  confidence,  by  direction  of 
and  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  to  hold  such  elections  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  on  those  persons  upon 
whom  the  permanent  government  of  the  repub- 
lic should  be  devolved. 

"  In  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
a  provisional  government  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  this  will  be  a  Cu- 
ban Government,  conforming  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  Cuba.  The  Cuban  flag  will  be  hoisted 
as  usual  over  the  government  buildings  of  the 
island,  all  the  executive  departments  and  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  governments,  including 
that  of  the  City  of  Havana,  will  continue  to  be 
administered  as  under  the  Cuban  Republic;  the 
courts  will  continue  to  administer  justice,  and 
all  the  laws  not  in  their  nature  inapplicable  by 
rea.sfjn  of  the  temporary  anrl  emergent  character 
of  the  government  will  be  in  force." 

A.  D.  1906-1909.  —  Under  the  Provisional 
American  Government.  Election  of  a  new 
Congress  and  a  new  President.  —  Restoration 
of  the  Republic.  — In  hi-^  .Message  to  Congress, 
Dec'-rnber,  19<j7,  President  Roosevelt  des<jribed 
the  conditions  that  ha<l  prevailed  in  the  island 
for  two  years  iin'hT  the  provi.sional  govcfrnrncnf , 
Instituted  tiy  S<fTeUiry  Taft  anri  over  which 
Governor  .Mag'K<ii  had  presided,  in  a  few  words, 
as  follows:  "  Alwolute  quiftanil  [jrrwpcriiy  have 
returned  to  the  islan<l  l)f'causf;  of  this  action. 
We  are  now  taking  Hti:\m  Uj  provide  for  elections 
In  the  island  and  our  expectation  is  within  the 
coming  year  to  Ix;  ahlc  to  turn  the  island  over 
again  to  a  government  choH<;n  by  the  jM'ojtlrr 
thereof.  ('A]\Ki  is  at  our  doors.  It  is  nfit  possiblr- 
that  this  Nation  Hhoiild  [)eriiiil  ('uba  again  to 
sink  inU>  the  conrlition  from  wliich  we  reHcu<*d 
it.  All  that  we  ask  of  the  Ciil>an  (>eople  is  that 
they  lie  prr>«»fK:r';UH,  tliat  they  govern  themwives 
■o  an  t<j  bring  content,  orrierand  progrcHS  to  their 
blland,  the  Queen  of  the  Antillr-H;  arnl  our  only 
Int/Tfer'-ri'-e  ban  \n-fu  and  will  be  to  hell)  t'i'''n 
a/hi 

I'r  n-4  held  in  the  following  Au- 

^■t  went  generally  In  favor  of  the  Conwrvative 
party,  and  that  (larly  was  acriordingly  exf)ectc<l 
U)  win  the  [treiiideiitial  election,  appointed  to 
furuT  In  Noverrilxr.  1W)H  ;  but  hucIi  was  not  the 
refliilt.  Three  parfieH  were  in  the  field,  ('oriHer- 
vativen.  Mil'  and  ZayiHfnu.    TlieMigu«l 

iftMl  were   J,  followerH  of    General    Jone 


Miguel  Gomez,  whose  middle  name  they  took 
for  their  party  designation  ;  the  Zayistas  were 
partisans  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas;  the  Conserva- 
tives were  reputed  to  be  substantially  identical 
with  the  party  known  as  Moderates  in  the  pol- 
itics of  the  First  Republic.  Their  leader  was 
General  Menocal.  The  Liberals  of  former  con- 
tests were  now  divided  between  Miguelistas  and 
Zayistas.  They  were  reunited  in  the  national 
election  of  November,  and  swept  the  Moderates 
into  the  background,  electing  both  their  leaders, 
Gomez  and  Zayas,  the  one  to  be  President,  the 
other  to  be  Vice-President,  of  the  reconstituted 
Republic  :  electing,  at  the  same  time,  an  effective 
majority  in  the  Congress  for  their  support. 

January  28,  1909,  was  the  day  fixed  for  dis- 
solving the  provisional  government  and  reinvest- 
ing the  Cubans  with  political  independence  ;  but 
the  Congi  ess  was  organized  and  held  its  initial 
session  on  the  13th.  The  President  and  Vice- 
President  elect  were  inaugurated  with  simple 
ceremonies  on  the  28th.  President  Roosevelt, 
on  that  day,  sent  a  message  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  these  words  : 

"Gov.  Magoon  will,  by  my  direction,  turn 
over  to  you  on  the  28th  of  this  month  the  con- 
trol and  government  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
he  will  thereupon  declare  the  provisional  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  island  by  the  United 
States  to  be  at  an  end.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
this  final  act,  I  desire  to  reiterate  to  you  the  sin- 
cere friendship  and  good  wishes  of  the  United 
States  and  our  most  earnest  hopes  for  the  sta- 
bility and  success  of  your  government.  Our 
fondest  hope  is  that  you  may  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  peace,  prosperity,  justice,  and  orderly  liberty, 
and  that  the  friendship  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  republic  of  the  United  States  and  the 
republic  of  Cuba,  may  continue  for  all  time  to 
come." 

Governor  Magoon,  in  his  brief  address,  sur- 
rendering the  reins  of  government  to  President 
Gomez,  said,  in  part: 

•  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  now  declares  that  all  the  executive  and 
legislative  decrees  and  rulings  of  the  jirovisional 
government  now  in  force  shall  continue  in  force 
and  effect  until  such  time  as  the  same  shall  be 
legally  revoked  by  Cuba. 

"All  money  obligations  of  the  provisional 
government  down  to  this  date  have  been  paid  as 
far  as  pracl  icable.  Such  claims  and  obligations, 
however,  as  may  remain  uni)aid  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  claims  and  obligations  of  Cuba,  and 
the  I'nited  Slates  undcr^tjinds  that  these  claims 
and  obligations  will  lie  so  treated." 

President  (Jome/.  replied  : 

"  We  receive  from  you  the  government  of 
Cuba  which  you  turn  over  to  us  in  cf)mi)liance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  I'resident  of  the 
Unit<'d  States  All  ac(|uired  rights  shall  be  re- 
spected in  harmf)ny  with  the  principles  (»f  inter- 
national law,  the  principles  of  our  (onntitution 
and  the  provisions  (jf  the  ap[)endix  of  the  con- 
Btiliition  Tlie  constitution  nhall  be  upheld  in 
all  its  integrity  becaus<*  our  chief  concern  will 
be  to  r)re(MTve  it  inviolate. 

"  We  are  indebted  tf)  yf)ur  nation  for  its  gen 
eroUH  aid  In  the  maintenance  of  our  InHtitutions 
ami  the  cordial  relationn  existing  will  n(!ver  grow 
leiiH  through  any  act  r)f  ours.  Once  again  we 
are  maHtem  of  our  fate  imrl  there  is  not  a  Culian 
heart    but   swears  to  maintain  for  all  tirnc;  the 
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newly-acquired  integrity  of  the  nation,  and 
■who  does  not  at  the  same  time  feel  the  pro- 
foundest  gratitude  towards  those  who,  after 
governing  them,  have  faithfully  performed  their 
agreement  and  now  leave  us  in  the  full  enjoy 
ment  of  our  sovereignty." 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  however, 
the  popular  feeling  was  somewhat  different 
from  the  sentiment  expressed  by  President  Go- 
mez, if  the  coldness  with  which  the  Cuban 
crowd  of  that  day  watched  the  departure  of 
Governor  Magoon  and  his  associates  could  be 
taken  for  a  sign.  They  sailed  for  home  immedi 
ately,  on  the  new  battleship  Maine.  About 
3000  American  troops  remained  on  the  island, 
under  command  of  Major-General  Thomas  L. 
Barry,  until  the  1st  of  April  following.  On  the 
departure  of  these.  President  Gomez  said  to 
General  Barry:  "It  is  pleasing  to  me  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  aptitudes  and  qualities  of 
the  Army  of  Pacification  under  your  command, 
which  has  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  its 
honorable  mission  of  watching  over  our  country 
in  the  difficult  days,  now  happily  past,  and  in 
maintaining  and  reaffirming  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  our  people,  in  whose  name  I  as- 
sure you  your  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
the  most  flattering  success.  I  pray  you,  gen- 
eral, to  express  to  your  valiant  soldiers  the  ex- 
treme gratitude  and  admiration  which  the  gov 
ernment  and  the  people  of  Cuba  have  for  them." 

Of  President  Gomez  the  following  account 
was  given  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration  bj' 
the  New  York  Evening  Post :  ' '  Major-Gen.  Jose 
Miguel  Gomez,  the  first  President  of  the  new 
Cuban  Republic,  is  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and 
a  native  of  Santa  Clara  province,  where  he  has 
always  enjoyed  extraordinary  popularity  and 
influence.  He  participated  in  two  Cuban  revo- 
lutions against  Spain,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
reached  the  rank  of  major  and  in  the  second 
that  of  major-general.  He  was  selected  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Santa  Clara  province  by  the  govern- 
ment of  intervention,  and  when  his  term  expired 
he  was  elected  Governor. 

"In  May,  1905,  the  general  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  National  Liberal  Con- 
vention, but  resigned  his  candidacy  four  months 
later,  giving  as  the  reason  for  this  action  that  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  the  campaign  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law,  and  laying  part  of  the 
blame  on  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  Piatt 
amendment.  An  uprising  in  Cuba  followed, 
which  ended  with  the  deposition  of  President 
Palma  and  the  intervention  of  the  United  States. 

"In  August,  1906.  Gen.  Gomez  was  arrested, 
charged  with  conspiring  against  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  late  President  Palma,  but  he  denied 
the  allegation,  and  was  released  from  custody 
after  a  month's  imprisonment.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  Gov.  Magoon  appointed  him 
secretary  of  a  commission  to  revise  the  laws  of 
Cuba.  These  included  the  drafting  of  an  elec- 
toral law,  new  provincial  and  municipal  laws,  a 
law  defining  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  judiciary,  a  civil  service  law,  and  also  laws 
on  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  referred  to  it 
by  the  provisional  Governor." 

A.  D.  1907. —  Population. —  Remarkable 
increase  in  eight  years.  —  "The  population 
of  Cuba  on  September  30,  1907,  was  2,048.980; 
at  the  census  next  preceding,  taken  under  the 
American  administration  in  1899,  at  the  close  of 


the  Spanish-American  War,  the  population  was 
1,572,797.  The  rate  of  increase  in  these  eight 
years  is  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate 
of  39  per  cent  per  decade.  This  is  a  very  rapid 
rate  of  increase  —  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  in- 
crease has  not  been  brought  about  bj'  immigra- 
tion, for  in  the  eight  years  the  net  immigi-ation 
(that  is,  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures) 
numbered  only  75,000,  and  the  element  of  foreign 
birth  increased  from  11  per  cent  to  11.2  per  cent 
only,  but  it  has  been  brought  about  almost  en- 
tirely bj-  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  .  .  . 
One  peculiar  phenomenon  of  this  increase  is 
that  the  rural  population  has  gained  much  more 
rapidly  than  has  the  urban  —  a  condition  which 
rarely  exists,  as  in  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world  the  drift  of  population  is  toward  the 
cities.  The  urban  population,  including  all 
places  of  1,000  inhabitants  and  over,  was  43.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.     In  1899it  was 

47.1  per  cent.  If  the  urban  population  be  limited 
to  towns  of  8,000  inhabitants,  the  proportion  was 
30.3  per  cent.  The  chief  cities  are  Habana,  with 
297,159  inhabitants,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  Cuba  ;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  45,470  ; 
Matanzas,  36,009;  Cienfuegos,  30,100;  and  Ca- 
maguey,  29,616.  The  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  in  the  island  as  a  whole  was  46.5,  or 
about  the  same  as  in  Missouri,  Virginia,  or  South 
Carolina.      The  foreign-born  population  formed 

11.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  this  element  four- 
fifths  were  born  in  Spain  and  less  than  three  per 
cent  in  the  United  States  ;  Chinese  and  Africans 
were  more  numerous  than  United  States  peo- 
ple. .  .  . 

"  As  to  color,  about  seven-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation were  white,  the  remaining  three-tenths 
being  colored,  including  negroes,  mixed,  and  a 
few  thousand  Chinese.  As  in  the  United  States, 
the  colored  element  is  increasing  less  rapidly 
than  is  the  white  population." — Henry  Gannett, 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  Feb.,  1909. 

As  reported  from  Washington,  nearly  57  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  at  least  ten  years 
of  age,  can  read,  the  percentage  in  the  large 
cities  being  82.6  and  in  the  rest  of  the  island 
47.9  according  to  figures  obtained  in  the  census 
recently  taken.  This  census  shows  that  in  1907 
almost  one-third  of  the  children  were  attending 
school,  as  compared  with  less  than  one-sixth  in 
1899.    See  also  (in  this  vol.)  Education:  Cuba. 

A.  D.  1907  (April).  —  Decision  of  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  respecting  the 
Isle  of  Pines.  —  A  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  rendered  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1907,  determined  that  the  Isle  of  Pines 
is  foreign  territory,  in  the  view  of  the  United 
States  customs  laws,  and,  inferentially,  that 
the  United  States  has  practically  no  title  to  the 
island. 

A.  D.  1909  (June). —  111  conditions  along 
^th  material  prosperity.  —  "What  may 
prove  to  be  the  largest  sugar  crop  in  Cuba's  his- 
tory —  certainly  it  is  the  most  profitable  she  has 
harvested  in  many  a  long  year  —  is  almost  in.  It 
is  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  tons.  It  has 
obtained  the  very  satisfactory  average  price  of  4f- 
reales.  reckoning  from  January  1  to  date.  .  .  . 
Ordinarily,  this  condition  of  affairs  as  regards 
her  biggest  crop  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
best  oif  times  for  Cuba,  especially  since  last 
year  also  was  a  good  year  for  sugar  men,  and 
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this  year  the  tobacco  crop,  too,  is  fair  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  and  going  at  satisfactory  prices. 
But,  so  extraordinary  is  the  present  situation, 
times  were  never  harder  in  all  the  history  of 
this  island  than  they  are  to-day,  material  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

"Yet  values  have  not  dropped.  This  is  no 
panic.  It  is  merely  a  standing  still  —  awaiting 
for  something  to  happen.  Just  what  it  is  that  is 
due  to  occur  nobody  will  say.  Asked  what  he  is 
afraid  of,  the  Spaniard,  who  is  the  business  man 
of  Cuba,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  shifts  his  eyes  ; 
pressed  for  a  reply,  he  answers  enigmatically: 
'There  is  no  confidence.'  The  feeling  grows 
that  the  present  government  will  be  forced  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  like  any  other  bankrupt 
concern,  before  even  its  liveliest  opponents  can 
organize  to  end  it  more  heroically.   .   .  . 

"  In  1906,when  Cuba's  customs  receipts,  which 
are  almost  her  sole  source  of  revenue,  were  at 
their  maximum,  her  budget  stood  at  §17,91o.- 
013.25.  In  1909,  weakened  as  she  is,  she  is  bur- 
dened with  a  budget  of  §33,820,448.53  — Presi- 
dent Gomez's  estimate  of  expenditure  necessary 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  of  his  Administration  1 
In  other  words,  while  collections  have  fallen  off, 
the  governmental  expenditures  tliey  must  cover 
have  increased  100  per  cent."  —  Havana  Cor.  JV. 
Y.  Ete.  Pott,  June  19,  1909. 
"The  Senate  and  IIou.se  abruptly  adjourned 


this  evening.  This  was  the  final  day  of  the  reg- 
ular session  of  Congress,  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken  on  the  question  of  the  approval  of  the 
budget.  .  .  .  The  House  yesterday  approved 
the  budget  in  its  entirety,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  Senate  would  approve  it  to-day.  The 
latter  body,  however,  after  devoting  much  time 
to  a  bill  legalizing  cockfighting,  which  was 
passed,  made  sundry  minor  modifications  in  the 
budget,  sending  it  again  to  the  House,  in  the 
apparent  expectation  that  the  modifications 
would  be  accepted  by  the  House,  which,  in  the 
meantime,  had  adjourned.  The  adjournment 
of  the  House  was  not  known  until  after  the 
Senate  had  also  adjourned."  —  Havana  Telegram 
to  Associated  Press,  June  30,  1909. 

"Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Cuban  Senate 
to  pass  the  budget.  President  Gomez,  early  this 
morning,  issued  a  decree  making  effective  Gov. 
Magoon's  budget  of  1908-09  amounting  to  §24,- 
285,000.  The  deficiency  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
army  and  other  increased  expenses  of  the  repub- 
lic, amounting  to  nearly  $10,000,000,  will  be 
supplied  by  Presidential  decree.  This  will  prac- 
tially  repeat  the  conditions  of  the  last  year  of 
thePalma  regime,  when,  in  default  of  a  budget, 
the  decrees  to  this  same  end  issued  by  President 
Palnia  were  declared  to  violate  the  Constitution, 
and  precipitated  the  revolution  of  August,  1906." 
—  Havana  Telegram,  July,  1. 


CUNARD  COMPANY:  Agreements  with 

the  British  Government.  See  fin  this  vol.;  Com- 
binations, lNi>u>Tf'.rAi.:  International. 

"CURB  MARKET,"  The,  of  New  York: 
Report  on  its  operations.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Finance  and  Thade  :  United  State.s  .  A.  D. 
1V)U. 

CURIA,  New  Apostolic  Constitution  of 
the  Roman.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1908. 

CURIE,   Marie    Sklodovska.   See   (in  this 

vol.)    NoiiEI.   I'KIZES. 

CURIE,  Pierre.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nobel 
Prizes. 

CURIE,  Professor  and  Madame:  Their 
discovery  of  Radium.  See  (in  this  vol.)  8ci- 
E.NfK,  Ke' KNT  ;  Radium  ;  also,  Phybical. 

CURRENCY.  See  Hn  this  vol.)  Finance 
A.ND  Trade 

CURRY,  J.  L.  M.:  Originator  of  the  An- 
nual Conferences  for  Education  in  the  South. 
See  Hn  this  vol;  Kijv(  aikis  L'nitkd  Staieh; 
A.  f).  1H9H-1900 

CURTIS,  Glenn  H.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Sci- 
ence AND  Invk.ntion,  Kecent;  Aeronauticb. 


CURZON,  George  N.,  Lord :  Partition  of 
Bengal.  See  (in  this  vol.)  India:  A.  D.  1905- 
1909. 

Resignation  of  Viceroyalty  of  India.  See 
I.ndia:  A.  1).  1905  CArfi.). 

CURZON-WYLLIE,  Sir,  Assassination 
of.     Sei-  Cin  this  vol.)  India:  A.  I).  1909  (Jri.Y). 

CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATION:  Pro- 
posals of  the  Conference  of  American  Repub- 
lics. Scf  (in  this  vol.)  .\meiuc.\n  UKrrm.ics. 

CUSTOMS  COURT  OF  APPEALS,  U. 
S.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tariffs:  United  States. 

CUSTOMS  SERVICE,  United  States: 
Corruptions  disclosed.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
United  States     A.  I).  1909  a)rT.-Nov.). 

CUSTOMS  UNION,  Serbo-Bulgarian. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Hai.kan  States:  IUi.oaria 
AND  Servia  :  A.  I).  1905. 

CZECHS:  Struggle  with  Austrian  Ger- 
mans over  the  language  question.  Src  (in  tills 
vol  )  Ai:htria-Hl'noary:  A.  1).  1902-1903.  and 
1904 

CZOLGOSZ,  Leon:  Assassin  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Uufkai.o: 
A.  D.  1901. 
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DAIDO  CLUB.  Sec  (in  thin  vol.)  Japan ; 
A.  I)    li)09 

DALGETY:  Rejected  Site  for  Australian 
Capital.     See  fin  thJH  vol.)  Ai.htralia    A.  D. 

DALNY:  Russian  Evacuation.  See  fin  this 
voI)Jai'a.v    ad    1904  rFtii-JLi.v).  and  1904- 

IJ^r,  f.\lAV-jAN  ). 

VV'h'Ti  I)alriy,  by  theTreaty  of  Portumoulh,  be- 
cam'-  the  prop^nty  of  Japan  its  name  was  changed 
Ui  Tnir'Ti 

DAMASCUS:  Railway  to  Mecca.     Bee  (in 


this  vol)  Railways:  Tcbkey,  Asiatic:  A.  D. 
190H 

DARWIN,  Charles:  Centenary  Commemo- 
ration of.  S«;(;  fill  IhiH  vol  )  S(  IEN(  E  AND  IN- 
VENTION: Anniverharv  Cki.kmr  STIONB. 

DARWINISM,  Bearing  of  Mendel's  Law 
on.  S'-c  (in  this  vol  )  H<  ikn(  e  and  Invention, 
Kecknt  :  IJioi.ooir  AI.. 

DAVENPORT,  Dr.  Charles  B.  8cc  (in  thin 
vol.)  Hf;iEN(  K  AND  Invention,  Uecent  :  Caunk 
OIK  Inhtiti'tion 

DAVIS,  General  George  B.:  Commissioner 
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Plenipotentiary  to  the  Second  Peace  Confer- 
ence. See  (in  this  vol.)  Wah,  Tub  Revolt 
AGAINST  ;  A.  D.  1907. 

DAVIS,  Henry  G. :  Delegate  to  Second  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  Repub- 
lics.    See  (in  this  vol.)  American  Kepcblics. 

DAVIS,  Jefferson:  Unveiling  of  Monument 
to.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Richmond,  Va. 

DAYANAND  SARASWATI.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  AuYA  Sama.i. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  MOVEMENT.— 
What  is  known  as  the  Daylight  Saving  Move- 
ment, which  has  acquired  much  strength  in  Eng- 
land and  has  gained  some  favor  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  is  said  to  have  been  first 
mooted  by  a  builder  in  London,  Mr.  Willet,  who 
suggested  the  possibilit}'  of  securing  a  most  im- 
portant general  advantage  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity by  establishing  a  legal  difference  between 
summer  and  winter  in  the  numbering  of  the 
hours.  The  proposition  is  to  retain  the  standard 
clock  time  for  all  the  year  except  between  a 
given  date  in  April  and  a  given  date  in  Sep- 
tember, within  which  period  the  clocks  shall  be 
set  forward  one  hour,  making  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  for  example,  become  seven. 

At  first  the  proposition  excited  little  but 
laughter ;  but  the  more  it  has  been  considered 
the  more  advocacy  it  has  won.  A  bill  to  realize 
it  has  been  twice  before  Parliament,  failing  to 
be  passed,  but  gaining  votes.  The  main  diffi- 
culty is  to  make  people  see  why  there  should  be 
legislation  on  the  subject ;  why  those  who  wish 
to  begin  the  labors  of  the  day  an  hour  earlier  in 
the  summer  than  in  the  winter  may  not  do  so 
without  any  meddling  of  law  with  the  clocks. 
The  reasons  why  were  set  forth  very  clearly  in 
one  of  the  debates  of  Parliament  on  the  subject. 
Said  one  speaker:  "The  Bill  was  intended  to 
benefit  town  dwellers.  Two-thirds,  if  not  three- 
fourths,  of  the  population  dwelt  in  towns,  and 
it  was  these  who  suffered  from  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  the  summer  daylight.  It  had  been 
asked  why  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  induce 
town  populations  to  follow  the  example  of  agri- 
culturists, to  proceed  by  way  of  legislation.  The 
answer  was  simple.  There  were  140  statutes  in 
which  various  phases  of  town  life  were  regu- 
lated by  the  clock,  and  if  they  desired  those  who 
lived  in  towns  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer 
daylight  by  beginning  work  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  surely  easier  to  accomplish  that  end 
by  passing  a  general  Act  of  this  kind  than  by 
bringing  in  Bills  to  amend  each  of  the  statutes 
in  which  particular  hours  were  specified." 

As  another  (Mr.  Winston  Churchill)  explained : 
"It  was  quite  impossible  for  an  individual  to 
make  alterations  in  the  hours  at  which  he  dis- 
charged particular  duties,  while  every  one  else 
remained  unchanged,  without  subjecting  him- 
self to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  the 
fact  that  particular  firms  had  already  adopted 
this  early  rising  system,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
inconvenience  which  attended  all  alterations 
from  the  regular  habits  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  was  not,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Rye 
suggested,  an  argument  against  the  necessity 
of  the  Bill.  It  was,  in  his  judgment,  very  good 
evidence  of  the  real,  natural  pressure  that  there 
was  behind  a  measure  of  this  character.  If  all 
the  world  were  to  change  clock  time  together, 
no  one  would  be  conscious  that  that  change  had 
occurred,  except  at  the  moment  of  change.     But 


where  a  change  of  clock  time  came  into  contact 
with  unchanged  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
American  markets  or  of  the  Continental  mails 
and  trains,  there,  undoubtedly,  they  would  get 
friction  and  discordance.  He  was,  however, 
not  at  all  sure  that  that  friction  and  discordance 
bore  any  sensible  proportion  to  the  interests 
which  might  be  beneficially  affected  or  that  that 
friction  and  discordance  could  not  be  adjusted 
without  any  very  serious  inconvenience.  But 
whether  that  was  so  or  not,  he  was  quite  clear 
that  any  such  change  as  this  must  be  made  by 
legislation,  or  it  could  not  be  made  at  all." 

DEAKIN,  Alfred:  Premier  of  Australia. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Australia  :  A.  D.  1903-1904, 
and  after. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907.  See 
BiuTisn  Empire  :  A.  D.  1907. 

Defeat  and  resignation  in  1908.  —  Recov- 
ery of  the  Premiership  in  1909.  See  Austra- 
lia :  A.  I).  1908,  and  1909  (May-June). 

DEATH  DUTY,  or  Inheritance  Tax.— 
Defeated  proposal  in  Germany.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Germany  :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

DEATH  DUTIES:  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  to  prevent  frauds  in 
connection  with  Succession  or  Death  Du- 
ties. —  The  following  Treaty  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  France  was 
signed  November  15,  1907,  and  ratified  Decem- 
ber 9: 

"  The  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
being  desirous  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible 
frauds  in  connection  with  succession  duties,  have 
authorized  the  Undersigned  to  conclude  the  fol- 
lowing Agreement :  — 

"  Article  1.  The  Government  of  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty  undertake,  in  the  case  of  the  decease 
of  all  persons  domiciled  in  France,  to  furnish  an 
extract  from  the  affidavit,  containing  the  full 
name,  domicile,  date  and  place  of  death  of  the 
deceased;  all  information  relating  to  his  succes- 
sors, and  the  details  respecting  that  portion  of 
the  estate  which  is  moveable.  This  extract  shall 
be  furnished,  however,  only  in  cases  where  the 
value  of  the  moveable  estate  shall  amount  to  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  lOOZ. 

"Article  2.  The  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  undertake,  in  the  case  of  the  decease  of 
all  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  furnish  an  extract 
from  the  declaration  de  mutation  through  death, 
containing  the  particulars  enumerated  in  Article 
1.  This  extract  shall  be  furnished,  however, 
only  in  cases  where  the  value  of  the  moveable 
estate  declared  shall  amount  to  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  2,520  fr. 

"  Article  3.  The  extracts  from  affidavits  or 
dtclnrations  de  mutation  shall  be  certified  by  the 
officers  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  receiving  or 
registering  these  affidavits  or  declarations. 

"In  the  event,  however,  of  either  of  the  two 
Governments  deeming  it  necessary,  the  certify- 
ing and  authentication  of  the  signatures,  as 
required  according  to  the  procedure  customary 
in  that  country,  shall,  upon  request  and  with- 
out fee,  be  affixed  to  these  extracts. 

"Article  4.  The  extracts  from  affidavits  or 
declarations  received  or  registered  during  each 
quarter  shall  be  forwarded  directly,  within  a 
period  of  six  weeks  from  the  last  day  of  the 
quarter,  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  the 
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Direction  Generale  de  I'Enregistrement,  and  re- 
ciprocally. 

"All  correspondence  respecting  the  said  ex- 
tracts shall  also  be  conducted  directly  between 
those  two  Central  Administrations." 

DEATH  STATISTICS:  Fatal  Accidents 
to  Workmen  in  the  United  States.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Labor  Protection. 

DEBTS,  Public:  Compulsory  collection. 
See  (in  this  vol.j  Drago  Doctrine. 

DEBS,  Eugene  V. :  Nomination  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1904  (March-Nov.),  and  1908 
(April-Xov.). 

DEEP  WATERWAYS,  Movement  for. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Conservation  op  Natural 
Resocrces  :  United  States. 

DE  LAVAL,  Gustave  Patrick.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Science  and  Invention,  Recent:  Tur- 
bine Engine. 

DELAGRANGE,  M.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Sci- 
ence AND  Invention,  Recent  :  Aeronaut- 
ics. 

DELBRUCK,  Herr.  See  fin  this  vol.)  Ger- 
many :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

DELCASS6,  Theophile :  French  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
France  :  A.  D.  1002  fApRir.-OcT.j. 

Resignation  forced  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment.    See  Europe  :  A.  D.  190.'>-1906. 

Controversy  ^ith  M.  Clemenceau  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  which  threw  the  latter 
out  of  office.     >>(:n  France  :  A.  D.  1909  (July). 

DELHI  :  A.  D.  1903. —  Great  Durbar.  See 
(in  this  vol.).  India;  A.  I).  VMy.i  (J.\s.). 

DELYANNIS,  Theodoros :  Assassina- 
tion.    .S'f;  (in  this  vol.;  CiuKKCK  :  A.  I).  \'.)0o. 

DEMOCRACY,  Political:  Involved  in  the 
South  African  Labor  Question.  See  (in  this 
vol.;  South  Akkica:  A    I).  1903-1904. 

Triumphant  in  Denmark.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Denmark:  A.  I).  1901. 

DEMOCRATAS,  The.    See  (in  this  vol.) 

PEKC. 

DEMOCRISTIANA.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Lai!/<k  Ok'.a.m/.ation  :  Italy. 

DENMARK  :  A.  D.  1909.  —  Democracy  in 
Power  after  a  thirty-years'  struggle  with 
Landlordism.  —  Lfirifllordisrn  in  Denmark,  cn- 
trf-nclif:'!  ill  thf;  ui)j>rT  house  of  the  Parliament, 
wiUi  dJHJfj'k'od  from  tUc  control  of  Govcrtiment 
by  the  Deifiocratic  party,  in  thr-  elections  of 
April,  1901,  after  a  Hlr\ifij^\f  of  thirty  years.  A 
DaniHli  <:orn;.spondfcnt  of  TVt^  AmiriaiH  Iteview 
of  lO-.T.ievD  gave  a  spirited  af«oiiiit  of  the  victf)ry 
ii)  that  magazine  in  the  following  October,  from 
which  the  following  is  tjikrtn  : 

"At  the  elections  of  April.  1901,  out  of  114 
m»'mbers  in  the  lower  hoiiw;  only  5  were  won  by 
the  OiriH/Tvativc-s,  with  Hmall  majorities,  and 
even  the  strong  Ct*nw;rvativc  majority  in  Ihr; 
upper  hous/f  waH  n(|iif;cd  to  one  vote  through 
the  rebellion  of  the  O^nwrvativcs.  The  Danes 
are  now  a  thoroughly  radical  and  democratic 
pe^>ple,  with  a  mf;rrf  perfect  Hy8t<;m  of  self  gov- 
ernment in  [lOJitirs  and  business  than  fierhaps 
any  other  nation.  The  {)Opiilation  has  incre(is<;d 
v>  muf:h  that  it  is  now  as  large  as  the  whole 
population  of  the  kingdom  and  duchies  before 
18o4  After  England,  it  in  als^j  the-  ri(  h<«t 
f;/»untry  In  the  world  ficrhead  of  the  po[)ulatlon, 
and  the  excelknce  of  its  educational  oyst^-m  Ih 
matter  of  common  knowledge,     Denmark,  there- 
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fore,  enters  the  new  century  steaming  full  speed 
ahead,  and  with  the  best  hopes  for  the  future. 

"The  victory  of  April  3  last  was  as  complete 
over  the  Moderates  as  over  the  Government. 
Before  the  poll  the  Moderates  were  twenty-two 
strong,  but  Mr.  Bojesen,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
democracy,  withdrew  his  candidature  and  re- 
tired into  private  life,  while  several  of  his  sup- 
posed adherents  declared  during  the  campaign 
that,  if  reelected,  they  would  join  the  Radicals, 
ilr.  Bojesen's  constituency,  which  he  had  re- 
presented since  1869,  was  taken  by  the  Radicals, 
and  the  Moderates,  now  reduced  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  —  of  whom  about  half  will  join  the 
Radicals  if  allowed — have  lost  all  their  former 
importance.  The  premier  and  minister  of  jus- 
tice is  M.  Deuntzer,  professor  of  law  at  the  uni- 
versity, an  old  Radical  who  in  1885  publicly 
opposed  the  government.  The  minister  of  agri- 
culture is  Mons.  Ole  Hansen.  He  is  a  common 
farmer  from  a  village  in  Seeland,  owner  of  a 
farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres ;  M.  P.  since 
1890.  .  .  .  The  law  officer  of  the  crown  is  Mons. 
Alberti,  who  is  a  leader  of  many  cooperative 
undertakings  of  the  peasantry  ;  M.  P.  since  1892. 

"Mr.  Jens  Christian  Christensen  is  the  most 
important  member  of  the  new  cabinet.  He  was 
born  in  West  Jutland,  in  1856,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  earned  hi.s  living  when  a  boy  as  a 
shepherd.  He  passed  the  examination  for  village 
schoolmaster  in  Jutland,  and  taught  till  recently 
in  the  little  village  of  Stadil,  in  West  Jutland.  la 
1890  he  was  returned  for  Parliament,  and  in  1895 
became  leader  of  the  opposition.  Of  late  years, 
the  Conservative  Government  being  so  utterly 
weak,  he  practically  ndcd  the  country  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  president  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Folkething.  A  few  months  ago  he  resigned 
his  post  as  schoolmaster,  succeeded  in  being 
elected  a  'revisor  of  the  state,'  and  is  now  min- 
ister of  religion  and  education.  After  Mr.  Chris- 
tensen, .Mr.  Ilarup  is  considered  the  greatest 
triumph  for  the  Democrats.  Born  in  1841,  the 
son  of  a  schr)olmaster  in  an  Iceland  village,  he 
became  a  law  student ,  taking  his  degree  in  1867 
at  the  university.  ...  He  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  best  known  of  Danish  journalists  — 
the  most  brilliant,  according  to  George  Brandes." 

A.  D.  X902.  —  Proposed  sale  of  Danish 
West  Indies  to  the  United  States.  —  Nego- 
tiations for  the  sale  of  the  Danish  islands  iti  the 
West  Indies  l(j  the  United  Slates  were  i)iouglit 
to  a  point  of  iigrf;ement  bet  ween  the  two  govern - 
metits  which  the  Danish  .Ministry  submitteil  to 
the  two  chand)crs  of  the  I{igs<lag.  The  Folke- 
thing—  the  popular  braneh  of  the  jjarliamcnt — • 
assent'-d  to  the  sale,  while  the  other  chamber, 
tli<;  Landsthini;,  rejected  the  pro|)o8ed  t«'rms. 
Thr-  Kigsdag  whs  th<ti.  in  .May,  1902,  j)rorogued, 
and  a-isenibled  again  in  the  following  OctnlxT. 
.Meimtime  an  r-lecljon  of  one  imlf  of  (he  nieniber- 
ship  of  the  Landsthing  had  taken  place,  and  the 
(V)nservalives  had  lost  ground  in  It ;  not  with- 
Rtanrling  wliich  fart  the  prf)position  was  defeated 
in  that  biMly  again,  and  tlie  projected  sale  came 
to  naui^ht. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  The  Fortification  and 
Naval-Defense  Question  in  Danish  Politics. 
—  "That  (Jermany  witliln  recent  linns  has  paiil 
considerably  more  than  passing  attention  to  (he 
defenw  plans  of  Denmark  has  not  esca|)ed  the 
Danes,  whose  ndlitary  astutencHsIs  proverbial. 
At  llie  Instigation  of  the  Kaiser  himself,  Lieut. 
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Col.  R.  von  Biebcrstcin  inspected  the  quite 
openly  exposed  fortifications  of  Copenhagen,  and 
what  he  has  written  regarding  the  vulnerability, 
or  otherwise, of  the  Danish  capital  has  been  taken 
to  heart  in  Denmark's  military  circles.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  Denmark  to-day  is  much  more  favorably 
situated  than  when  Prussia  despoiled  the  coimtry 
of  Schleswigliolstein,  and  wliile  little  apprehen- 
sion exists  on  the  score  of  Germany  again  attack- 
ing her  northern  neighbor,  should  a  war  break 
out  between  England  and  the  German  Empire  it 
might  prove  impossible  for  either  belligerent  to 
keep  Danish  territory  inviolate.  Denmark's  neu- 
trality would  be  thrown  to  the  winds  where  the 
fate  of  empires  would  be  at  stake.  Still,  in  her 
defense  of  such  neutrality.  Denmark  would  gain 
time  sufficient  to  make  any  trespasser  pause  be- 
fore advancing.  Meanwhile,  the  Scandinavian 
allies  of  the  Danes  would  be  enabled  to  assert 
themselves  effectively. 

"  Following  the  recent  Danish  cabinet  crisis, 
when  the  portfolios  of  war  and  navy  were  given 
into  the  hands  of  a  civilian,  J.  C.  Christensen,  the 
former  minister  for  instruction  of  the  Deuntzer 
Regime,  a  special  defense  commission  has  had 
under  consideration  ways  and  means  best  suited 
for  the  protection  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  Dan- 
ish Defense  Commission  is  far  from  being  unani- 
mous as  to  what  is  the  best  plan  making  for  a 
complete  protection  of  the  capital.  The  majority 
of  the  members  are  for  the  abandoning  of  the 
land  defenses  and  the  strengthening  of  Seeland's 
coast  line  by  adding  more  forts  and  introducing 
a  mining  system  covering  all  the  adjacent  wa- 
ters. The  minority  of  the  commission,  however, 
and  the  leading  military  experts  of  the  country 
are  for  the  retention  of  the  present  land  fortifica- 
tions, in  order  that  the  capital  may  be  securely 
protected  against  an  enemy  invading  Seeland 
from  the  north  or  the  west.  The  very  circum- 
stance that  Seeland's  coast  line  in  its  entirety 
does  not  lend  itself  to  a  complete  protection 
through  either  forts,  mines,  or  torpedo  equip- 
ment speaks  favorably  for  the  claim  of  the  Dan- 
ish military  experts  in  their  assertion  that,  apart 
from  what  is  done  toward  protecting  Copenha- 
gen from  the  sea,  the  land  fortifications  must  be 
retained.  Nearly  one  hundred  million  kroner 
have  been  expended  on  the  land  defenses,  which 
sum  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  raise  a 
second  time  were  it  a  question  of  abandoning 
the  forts  for  the  present  and  removing  the  guns, 
and  in  after  years  restoring  them  to  serviceable 
condition."  —  Julius  Moritzen,  Denmark,  the 
Buffer  State  of  the  North  {American  Review  of 
Reviews,  Sept.,  1905). 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  question  of 
defense,  between  land  fortification  and  naval 
development,  has  not  only  been  the  burning  one 
in  Danish  politics,  but  has  excited  much  inter- 
est in  Europe  at  large.  Politically,  the  contro- 
versy was  curiously  altered  in  February,  1909, 
by  a  sudden  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the 
Premier,  M.  Neergaard,  of  which  the  Copen- 
hagen correspondent  of  the  London  Times  gave 
the  following  account : 

"  The  Premier,  who  represents  the  majority  in 
the  House,  declared  that  he  had  changed  his 
opinion  and  now  shared  the  views  of  the  small 
group  of  the  Right  on  a  question  which  is  the 
most  urgent  of  the  day — namely,  that  of  na- 
tional defence,  or,  to  speak  precisely,  how  Den- 
mark can  be  placed  in  a  position  effectively  to 


maintain  her  neutrality  if  threatened  by  any 
Power.  He  adopted  the  opinion  that  Copen- 
hagen must  be  fortified  on  the  land  side  as  well 
as  on  that  of  the  sea,  and  that  Denmark,  in  view 
of  her  difficult  strategical  situation,  .should  avoid 
showing  any  favour  to  Russia,  Germany,  or 
Great  Britain.  The  surprise  which  the  Premier's 
speech  caused  in  all  political  circles  was  un- 
bounded. M.  Neergaard  had  kept  the  secret  of 
his  scheme  so  well  that  only  a  few  persons  knew 
that  the  Premier  might  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Right,  which  has  its  main  support  in 
the  Upper  House.  That  he  would  go  so  far  as 
to  adopt  the  Conservative  view  was  wholly  un- 
expected. 

"The  Defence  Committee,  which  had  been 
sitting  for  seven  years,  issued  a  report  which 
contained  no  very  clear  recommendations.  But 
M.  Neergaard,  who  is,  by  the  way,  himself  no 
soldier,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Dan- 
ish general  staff  upon  the  material  which  the 
committee  had  collected,  drew  up  a  scheme  of 
Danish  defence,  based  upon  practical  views  and 
considerations  of  international  law,  but  almost 
the  direct  contrary  of  the  proposals  which  his 
own  party,  the  Left,  had  adopted  only  one  year 
ago.  And  this  position  was  taken  up  so  defi- 
nitely that  at  the  general  election  in  May  the 
people  will  have  to  decide  definitely  for  or 
against  the  Premier.  It  is  evident  that  M.  Neer- 
gaard himself  must  be  aware  that  his  action  will 
split  up  his  party,  the  allied  Centre  groups  in 
the  Folkething,  that  some  members  will  go  over 
to  the  Right,  and  that  others  will  approach  the 
Radicals  and  Socialists.  The  comments  of  the 
Government  Press  already  clearly  show  this. 

"For  land  and  sea  fortifications,  the  construc- 
tion of  20  torpedo-boats  and  six  submarines,  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  mines,  &c. ,  the  sum 
of  42,200,000  kr.  (£2,344,444)  is  demanded  im- 
mediately, while  an  annual  increase  in  the  mili- 
tary budgets  of  about  3,327,000  kr.  (£184,833)  is 
also  proposed.  This  is  a  large  amount  of  money 
for  a  small  country  with  but  2,600,000  inhabit- 
ants; but,  as  is  well  known,  the  country  is  in  a 
strong  financial  position  —  exceptionally  strong, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  observers." 

In  May,  as  the  elections  approached,  the  same 
correspondent  wrote  :  "All  parties  unite  in  the 
view  that  Denmark  must  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
the  strictest  neutrality.  But  while  the  Conser- 
vatives urge  that  this  policy  must  be  observed 
by  a  S5'stem  of  fortifications,  strong  enough  to 
show  that  Denmark  is  ready  to  defend  her  neu- 
trality if  she  is  threatened,  the  Socialists  preach 
the  gospel  of  disarmament  as  a  step  towards 
eternal  peace,  and  urge  furthermore  that  Den- 
mark is  too  weak  and  small  to  organize  any  real 
defence,  and  must  therefore  rely  upon  the  gen- 
erosity of  her  stronger  neighbours. 

"In  addition  to  the  two  main  parties  there 
are  a  number  of  political  groups  which  are  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  the  elections 
and  may  in  fact  decide  their  issue.  These  groups 
consist  of  the  Moderate  Left,  the  Reform  Left, 
and  the  Radical  Left.  The  Moderate  Left,  the 
party  of  the  present  Premier,  Mr.  N.  Neergaard, 
has,  however,  already  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
Conservatives  and  needs  little  more  than  men- 
tion. The  Reform  Left,  the  party  of  the  former 
Premier,  Mr.  F.  C.  Christensen,  numbered  until 
a  few  months  ago  56,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the 
Folkething,   which  has  114  members.     Now  it 
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has  been  split  up  on  the  defence  question.  Of 
its  members  14  agree  with  Mr.  Neergaard  and 
the  Conservatives,  and  33  are  reorganized  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Christensen,  who  wants 
Copenhagen  fortified,  but  not  on  the  lines  of  the 
Neergaard  scheme  with  its  new  land  fortifica- 
tions.^' 

The  elections  were  held  on  the  25th  of  May 
and  the  following  was  reported  next  morning  to 
the  press:  "The  election  campaign  has  been 
heated  The  returns  up  to  the  present  show 
that  the  ministerials  have  elected  38  adherents, 
M.  Christensen's  party  34,  the  parties  of  the  So- 
cialists and  the  Radicals,  which  opposed  forti- 
fications, 39,  and  that  eleven  are  doubtful.  The 
ministers  of  finance,  justice  and  commerce  have 
been  unseated.  Premier  Neergaard  and  the  other 
ministers  have  been  re-elected." 

An  extraordinary  session  of  the  new  Parliament 
was  summoned  by  the  King  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember. Premier  Neergaard  lacked  a  majority 
in  the  Folkething,  and  failed  to  arrange  an 
agreement  with  e.x-Premier  Christensen  on  the 
defence  question.  He  and  his  Ministry  resigned 
office,  accordingly,  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  under  Count  Holstein-Led- 
reborg,  in  which  M.  Christensen  was  included  as 
Minister  of  Defence.  The  appointment  of  the 
latter  was  offensive  to  a  large  part  of  the  public, 
whifh  held  him  responsible  for  gross  frauds  in 
the  public  service,  committed  by  a  former  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  31.  Alberti.  An  immense  popular 
demonstration  against  the  obnoxious  Minister  of 
Defence  was  carried  out  at  Copenhagen  on  An- 
gust  29th;  but  he  stayed  in  office  8<jme  weeks 
longer,  until  a  scheme  of  defence  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  ex  Premier  Neergaard  and  him- 
self, and  carried  through  Parliament,  September 
24th  The  scheme  provides  for  strong  sea  fortifi- 
cations for  Copenhagen,  while  the  land  defences 
of  the  eighties  will  be  maintained  and  somewhat 
strengthened  by  two  new  forts,  which  are,  how- 
ever, officially  characterized  as  sea  forts. 

Three  weeks  after  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Defence 
Act  M.  Christens«in  resigned,  and  waa  followed 
out  of  office  by  the  whole  Holstein  Ledreborg 
Ministry  before  the  end  of  October.  For  the 
first  time  in  Denmark  a  liadical  Ministry  waa 
then  formed,  und' r  M.  Zalile. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Death  of  Kin?  Christian  IX. 
—  Succession  of  Frederick  vTlI.  —  Gains  by 
Social  Democrats  in  the  elections  of  the 
•pring^.  —  Visit  from  the  Icelandic  Parlia- 
ment.—On  th'-  29th  of  Januarv,  1906,  King 
Christian  IX.  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty  eight. 
Ife  W!i8  8ucceefl<d  by  his  s^jn,  Frerl'-rick  VHI  , 
who  is  said  to  have  inherited  his  father's  char- 
hcU;t  anrl  ability  in  a  marked  degree.  He  hafl 
already  r'-ached  the  age  of  sixty-three  when  he 
canie  U>  the  throne.  When  his  accession  wan 
proclaimed  he  spoke  from  the  balcony  of  the 
palace  at  Copenliagen  t/)  the  multitude  of  people 
Mv-nt\)\i(l  In  then*!  words:  "  Our  old  King,  tny 
dearly  Ixdoved  father,  has  clos<:d  his  eyes.  He 
fell  ajile<'p  p'  af  efully  and  calmly,  having  faith- 
fully dis^:harged  hii  royal  duties  to  the  last.  In 
taking  over  the  heavy  heritage  placed  on  my 
stioulrlers,  I  ciierifih  theronfldent  hope,  and  offer 
a  sincere  prayr,  that  the  Almighty  may  grant 
me  strength  and  happlnesii  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment In  the  uplrit  of  my  dearly  beloved 
father  and  that  I  may  have  the  go'xl  fortune  to 
rr  inderstanding  with  the  people  and  their 
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chosen  representatives  on  all  that  tends  to  the 
good  of  the  people  and  the  happiness  of  our  be- 
loved fatherland.  Let  us  join  in  the  cry,  '  Long 
live  the  fatherland  ! '  " 

At  a  general  election  for  the  Folkething,  the 
lower  house  of  the  Danish  Rigsdag,  in  May, 
the  Social  Democrats  made  heavy  gains,  raising 
their  representation  in  the  chamber  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four.  The  Government  party,  known 
as  the  Left  Reform  party,  lost  three  seats,  the 
Moderate  Left  lost  three,  and  the  Radical  Left 
lost  four.  The  Conservatives  gained  two  seats. 
Later,  when  half  of  the  elective  part  of  the  upper 
house  was  chosen,  the  Social  Democrats  made 
gains  there,  too,  of  three  seats,  and  the  Govern- 
ment lost  five. 

In  September,  on  the  invitation  of  King  Fred- 
erick, the  members  of  the  Icelandic  Parliament 
visited  Denmark,  and  their  entertainment  was  an 
interesting  event.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Iceland. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Municipal  Suffrage  extended 
to  Women.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective  Frax- 
CHisE  :  Woman  Suffrage. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  North  Sea  and  Baltic  agree- 
ments.    Sec  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  1908. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  —  Treaty  with  England, 
France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden,  for  maintenance  of  the  Status  Quo 
on  the  North  Sea.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe: 
A.  D.  1907-1908 

A.  D.  1909  (June).  —  Murder  of  General 
Beckman.  —  In  June,  1909,  during  a  visit  of  the 
Tsar  of  Russia  to  the  Danish  Court,  at  Copen- 
hagen, a  Swedish  anarchist,  Adolf  Vang,  who  had 
planned  an  attempt  at  the  nuirdcr  of  the  Russian 
sovereign,  and  was  enraged  on  being  baffled  by 
the  police,  fired  at  two  officers  whom  he  met,  pro- 
voked by  nothing  but  their  uniforms,  and  slew 
one,  General  Beckman. 

DENVER,  Colorado  :  The  Juvenile  Court 
of  Judge  Lindsey.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Children, 

U.NDKIl  TIIK   r.AW  :   As  OFFENDERS. 

DEPEW,  Chauncey  M. :  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York.  —  Annual  retainers 
from  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
See  fin  this  vol.)  Inscija.nck,  Like. 

DES  MOINES  CHARTER,  The.  See  (in 
this  vol  )  Municipal  ( Jo  VF.UNMENT   (J  m.veston. 

DEUNTZER,  M.:  Premier  of  Denmark. 
Scf  (in  this  vol.)  Denmark  :  A.  I).  I'.tOl. 

DE  VRIES,  Dr.  Hugo:  His  biological  dis- 
coveries. See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and  In- 
vention, Hecent  :  Carneoik  Inptitition. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD  IM- 
PROVEMENT FUNDS  ACT.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  ("onskiivation  of  Natural  Resoi;r(  es  : 
Great  Biutain. 

DIAMOND  FIELDS  :  In  German  South- 
west Africa.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Africa:  Ger- 
man Coi.ONIKB. 

DIAZ,  Porfirio:  The  President  of  Mexico 
enters  his  seventh  term.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
.Mexico  :  A.  D.  li»04-190rj. 

Meeting  with  President  Taft.  See  United 
Htateh    A.I)    li)01)  (Sept    Oct.). 

DICKINSON,  James  M. :  Secretary  of 
War.  Sfe  (In  this  vol.)  Tnited  States:  A.  I). 
1905*  (Maiuh). 

DIRECT  PRIMARY.  See  (In  this  vol.) 
Ei.k'tivk  Franciiikk  :  United  States. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  :  A.  D.  1908. 
—  Enactment  against  Race-track  Gambling. 
Bee  (in  this  vol.)  Uamiilino. 
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DOGGER  BANK  INCIDENT,  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet.  See  (in 
this  vol.). Japan  :  A.  I).  1904-1905  (Oct.-May). 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  San  Domingo. 

DOMINICANS:  Forbidden  to  teach  in 
France.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Fuance  :  A.  1).  1903. 

DORE,  Pfere  Le.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Fhance  : 
A.  D.  1905-1906. 

DOUGLAS,  A.  Akers  :  Home  Secretary  in 
the  British  Government.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
England  :  A.  D.  1903  (July). 

DOUGLAS,  Dr.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science 
AND  Invention,  Recent  :  Opsonins. 

DOWAGER-EMPRESS,  of  China:  Her 
death.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Cuina  :  A.  D.  1908 
(Nov.). 

DRAGA,  Queen:  Assassination.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Balkan  and  Danubian  States: 
Servia. 

DRAGO  DOCTRINE,  The. —  So  named 
from  Dr.  Luis  Drago,  Argentine  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  wTio  rallied  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  to  the  support  of  it  at  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Pan-American  Conference  and  at  the 
Secoud  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  American  Republics:  Third 
International  Conference  ;  and  War,  The 
Revolt  against  :  A.  D.  1907  (Second  Con- 
vention). 

DREADNOUGHTS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War, 
The  Preparations  for. 

DREIBUND.    See  Triple  Alliance. 


DREYFUS,  Alfred:  Justice  and  repara- 
tion of  the  great  wrong  done  him.  —  His 
reinstatement  in  the  Army. —  His  decora- 
tion as  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  France  :  A.  D.  1906. 

DRUDE,  General :  Operations  in  Morocco. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

DRY  FARMING.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science 
and  Invention  :  Agriculture. 

DRYGALSKI,  Dr.  :  Commanding  Antarc- 
tic Expedition.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Polar  Ex- 
ploration. 

DU  BOIS,  Professor  W.  E.  Burghardt. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Race  Problems  :  United 
States. 

DUCOMMUM,  Elie.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Nobel  Prizes. 

DUFF,  Grant:  British  Minister  to  Per- 
sia :  See  (in  this  vol.)  Persia  :  A.  D.  1905- 
1907. 

DUMA,  Russia  :  The  First  and  Second.  — 
Their  dissolution.  —  Election  of  the  Third. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia  :  A.  D.  1906  and  1907. 

DUNANT,  Henri.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nobel 
Prizes. 

DURBAR  AT  DELHI.  See  (in  this  vol  ) 
India  .  A.  D.  1903  (Jan.). 

DURHAM,  Israel  W.  :  Political  "  Boss  " 
of  Philadelphia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal 
Government. 

DWIGHT,  James  H.  and  William  B.  : 
Founders  of  Robert  College.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Education  :  Turkey. 
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EAGLE'S  NEST  FORT,  Capture  of.  See 
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California:  A.  D.  1906.  —  Consequent  de- 
structive fire  at  San  Francisco  and  great  dis- 
tress. See  (in  this  vol  )  San  Francisco  .  A.  D. 
1906. 

Chile  :  A.  D.  1906. —  Destructiveness  of 
life  and  property  at  Valparaiso.  — One  of  the 
most  destructive  of  the  many  appalling  earth- 
quake shocks  of  the  past  decade  was  experienced 
in  Chile  on  the  16th  of  August,  1906.  It  was 
widely  felt,  even  to  the  distant  Hawaiian  Islands; 
but  its  most  deadly  effects  were  concentrated  on 
the  unfortunate  city  of  Valparaiso.  The  wreck 
of  buildings  in  the  city  was  followed,  as  in  San 
Francisco,  by  fires,  which  the  disabled  inhab- 
itants were  almost  powerless  to  combat.  The 
total  loss  of  life,  there  and  elsewhere,  was  es- 
timated finally,  when  all  was  known  that  could 
be  known,  at  2000.  The  homeless  for  a  time 
were  substantially  the  whole  population  of  the 
city.  Relief  was  sent  to  the  afflicted  city  and 
country  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  prediction  of  another  earthquake  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  within  some  short  time 
had  been  made  by  Dr.  Becker,  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Trt- 
6wne  written  the  day  after  the  shock  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Such  a  severe  upheaval  at  one  point  on  the 
earthquake  belt  which  follows  the  rim  of  the 
Pacific  from  Singapore,  through  Japan,  the  Aleu- 


tian Islands,  the  coast  of  Alaska,  California,  and 
South  America  to  Valparaiso,  was  sure,  he  said, 
to  be  followed  by  sympathetic  movements  at 
other  points  on  the  circuit. 

Formosa:  A.  D.  1906. — Over  6000  persons 
are  reported  to  have  been  killed  or  injured  by  an 
earthquake  that  occurred  in  the  island  of  For- 
mosa in  March,  1906. 

France:  A.  D.  1909  (June).  —  Serious  con- 
vulsion along  the  Mediterranean  coast. — A 
shock  which  ran  through  Southern  France  on  the 
night  of  June  11  was  most  severe  in  the  Bouches- 
du  Rh6ne,  but  extended  over  a  very  wide  area, 
including  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast  of 
France,  and  was  also  felt  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Official  reports  stated  that  55  lives  were  known 
to  have  been  lost.  A  great  amount  of  damage  had 
been  done,  especially  in  the  villages;  in  the  towns 
the  buildings  for  the  most  part  withstood  the 
shock,  though  it  was  sufficientl)'  violent  to  cause 
panic  among  the  population  in  Marseilles,  Tou- 
lon, and  other  places. 

Greece:  A.  D.  1909  (July).  —  Destruction 
in  Ellis.  —  An  earthquake  wliich  occurred,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  in  the  province  of  Ellis,  the 
seat  of  the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  Olympic 
games,  was  reported  to  have  killed  or  injured 
over  300  persons.  Despatches  from  Athens  to 
London  made  the  following  statements :    "At 
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the  village  of  Havari  400  houses  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Some  30  persons  are  known 
to  have  perished  there,  while  many  others  have 
been  injured.  The  neighbouring  villages  have 
also  suffered  severely.  All  the  houses  of  Ama- 
liada  have  been  rendered  uninhabitable.  Vol- 
canic eruptions  have  occurred  in  the  village  of 
Ponhioti.  Shocks  of  earthquake  have  also  been 
felt  at  Patras,  Pyrgos,  Kalamas,  Tripoli,  and 
Mi-ssolonghi.  People  have  been  killed  and  in- 
jured in  about  ten  villages.  Assistance  has  been 
sent  to  the  affected  districts." 

India:  A.  D.  1905.  —  In  the  Punjab  and 
the  United  Provinces.  —  One  of  the  most 
terrific  of  earthquakes  occurred  in  Northern 
India  on  the  4th  of  April,  1905.  Its  most  vio- 
lent and  destructive  effects  were  in  the  Kangra 
District  of  the  Punjab,  and  its  neighborhood ; 
but  the  area  of  shock  extended  over  several 
thousand  square  miles.  The  finally  ascertained 
and  estimated  loss  of  human  life  was  no  less  in 
number  than  373,000.  The  villages  destroyed 
numbered  409.  As  for  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, including  hou.ses,  bridges,  irrigation 
works,  cattle,  and  crops,  it  was  beyond  com- 
putation. In  the  central  region  of  the  earth- 
quake everj'  habitation  and  human  structure 
of  any  description  went  instantly  down.  The 
shocks,  a.s  described,  were  first  from  north  to 
Sfjuth,  then  immediately  reversed,  and  followed 
by  a  horrible  sinking  of  the  earth.  The  Em- 
preM,  a  monthly  perifxlical  published  at  Cal 
cutta,  gave  the  following,  among  other  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  disaster.  The  narrator 
was  a  manager  of  large  tea  estates  near  Palam- 
pour: 

"On  the  morning  of  the  4th  April,  at  about 
6  a.  m.,  we  were  dislurbc-d  in  our  sleep  by  a 
slight  earthquake,  quickly  followed  by  a  severe 
one,  and  la.stly  by  the  worst  shock  of  all,  which 
apf>cared  to  come  from  the  northeast  and  hav- 
ing a  sudden  circular  action  traveling  toward 
the  west.  The  fir.st  one  1  trxjk  no  notice  of, 
thinking  it  was  one  of  the  many  slijrlit  shcKks 
off  anrl  on  experienced  up  here.  When  the 
second  sh'K-k  came,  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  called 
out  to  rriy  wife  to  come  to  the  window.  I  had 
hardly  done  wj  when  I  saw  the  highest  wall  of 
onr  herlr'Kjm  fall  in  like  a  torrent  on  my  poor 
sle^jping  frliild ;  then  all  became  dark  with  fear 
ful  dust  from  tlie  falling  walls.  I  felt  sulTo 
cat/:d,  and  pushed  rny  hand  through  the  [)ane.<< 
of  t'la.HH  in  the  winrlow  itjto  which  I  had  cref)l ; 
ha/l  I  not  done  hd  I  shfjiild  have  \ncn  killed  hy 
the  wall  that  fell  in  on  the  head  of  my  bed.  I 
fthall  never  forget  ihoHe  few  moments  that  ap 
]HtHT<(\  like  years, —  the  noise  of  the  fallifig 
mjw^»nry,  Hmawliing  of  liearns,  planks,  and  slates. 
I  Usii\  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  we  should 
nil  perish.  When  the  slioek  was  over  I  ii[»ene(| 
the  window  and  drofiped  into  the  lower  verunda. 
rutilierl  (Mit,  anfl  cried  r.iit  for  lir-lp.  No  one 
could  be  wen,  -  all  liiul  Ihrd  U)  the  viliageH  t^) 
help  their  friends  and  rclatiotis.  A  fearful  HJght 
prenent*'*]  itiwif  t/(  my  eyes.  All  our  houses 
(with  the  exception  of  the  tnnti'ii  hut)  were 
leveled  U>  the  irround.  inclufling  a  niajrnltlcent 
tiuUiry  fiuill  of  cut  stone  which  my  poor  oirt 
father  hii/l  lately  built  All  was  still  us  drath 
•ave  for  the  wailing  of  a  man  who  afterward 
turned  out  Ut  be  my  hfw\  clerk  Aft<-rafew 
mintit'ii  hn/l  elap«wr|  I  nucceeded  in  gettlnt?  a 
few  of  my  houHiliold  •w-rvants  together  and  dug 


with  bare  fingers  among  limestone  and  plaster 
for  my  only  child.  We  had  to  make  a  coffin 
out  of  planks  taken  from  the  debris,  bury  her 
without  ceremony  in  a  quiet  sequestered  spot 
on  the  tea  estate.  To  look  around  the  valley, 
nothing  but  desolation  meets  the  eye.  The  once 
pretty  little  villages,  with  their  bluish-white 
walls  and  slated  roofs,  mixed  here  and  there 
with  thatched  buildings,  all  leveled  to  the 
ground.  W^e  have  been  ruined;  lost  tens  of 
thousands  of  rupees.  As  for  our  loss  in  machin- 
ery, it  is  unknown,  being  all  buried  beneath  the 
ruins.  And  this  is  not  all.  We  are  afraid  we 
shall  lose  thousands  yet,  owing  to  our  terror- 
stricken  workmen  and  coolies,  who  believe  that 
this  picturesque  valley  is  to  be  totally  destro,ved. 
They  have  made  little  thatch  sheds  for  their 
families  and  cattle,  and  pass  the  day  in  sorrow 
and  fear,  refusing  to  return  to  work  or  even 
work  at  their  own  fields.  A  great  many  fami- 
lies have  been  wiped  out." 

The  same  magazine  tells  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Very  ancient  temple  of  Bhowau  —  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  world  —  burying  2000  worshippers 
in  its  ruins:  "On  the  night  of  the  3d  April, 
about  two  thousand  pilgrims  arrived  in  the  small 
town  of  Bhowau,  which  is  about  three  miles  from 
Kangra  town,  to  worship  at  the  temple.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  at  6  o'clock,  a  rumbling 
noise  was  heard,  and  before  the  people  could 
realize  what  it  was,  they  felt  the  terrible  shock, 
and  within  four  seconds  the  whole  town  was  de- 
stroyed. The  shock  lasted  three  minutes,  but 
all  the  damage  was  done  in  the  first  few  seconds. 
About  two  tiiousand  people  were  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  iuljacent 
buildings.  The  Guru,  or  High  Priest  of  the 
Temple,  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  and  buried 
near  the  site  of  the  Toshakhana,  adjoining  the 
temple." 

Italy:  A.  D.  1905.  —  In  Calabria.  —  A  tern-  ' 
ble  earthquake,  accompanied  by  storms  and  vol- 
canic disturbances,  occurred  in  Calabria  on 
Sejjtember  Mth.  "  Hundretlsof  dead  were  swal- 
lowed u[),  and  ruin  was  spreiwi  far  and  wide  in 
a  country  already  sorely  tried  by  an  unfortunate 
system  of  land  ownership.  The  public  authori- 
ties, the  provinces  and  towns  of  Italy,  strained 
every  nerve  to  softrn  the  mi.sery  of  the  Calabrian 
population,  and  the  King  eagerly  hastened  to 
thes^;eiie  of  the  disasUT.  The  public  mind,  liow- 
<'ver.  was  embittered  by  rejiortsthat  the  rich  Caia- 
brian  liindownerH  had  sliown  ^Tcat  want  of  con- 
sideration for  their  uiilia|)|i3'  tenants,  and  that 
the  work  of  restoration  was  greatly  hindered  by 
absunl  diH[)Utes  between  civil  and  military  au 
thorilies."  —  AiiiiikU  litf/intfr,  li(05,  ]>.  27H. 

A.  D.  1908  (Dec).  In  Calabria  and  Sicily. 
-  Destruction  of  Messina  and  Reggie.  -The 
most  appalling  in  history.  —  Of  all  calastroplies 
of  eiirlliquake  recorded  in  history,  the  one 
whi(!li  lias  seemed  most  appalling  to  the  Kuro- 
pfjan  and  American  world  was  that  which  de- 
stroyed the  cities  of  lVIessinaan*l  Heugioand  many 
smaller  towns  In  northeuHtern  Sicily  and  south- 
ern Italy,  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  «)f  Messina, 
on  tliir  ••arly  morriinK  of  .Mrmday,  December  2H, 
l!M»H  The  time  favor'd  an  exceptionally  great 
harvest  of  <leiitli.  From  riirlslmaH  imtil  Twelfth 
.NiKht  is  a  period  of  fejisting  among  the  Southern 
ItalintiM.  when  the  memlmrsof  scattered  families 
come  totjettier  as  fully  as  they  are  able  to  do. 
The  dootned  cities,  aciorrllngly,  contninedon  the 
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fatal  day  a  large  number  of  guests,  and  were 
emptied,  at  the  same  time,  of  large  numbers  of 
their  residents;  but  the  merry-making  of  the  pre- 
vious days  had  induced  later  slumbers,  generally, 
on  that  dread  Monday  morning,  and  few  had 
risen  from  their  beds  when  the  shock  came  which 
buried  them  in  the  ruins  of  their  dwellings.  It 
shook  Messina  at  twenty  minutes  past  five 
o'clock,  long  before  day  had  begun  to  dawn. 
The  late  F.  Marion  Crawford,  who  wrote,  three 
months  after  the  occurrence,  for  Tltc  Outlook,  a 
carefully  prepared  account  of  it,  derived  from 
personal  inquiries  and  investigations  on  the  spot, 
describes  the  overwhelming  moment  thus: 

"  A  southwest  wind  was  blowing  and  the  sky 
was  black  when  the  fatal  moment  came,  but  it 
was  not  yet  raining.  Those  who  were  awake 
and  survived  remember  hearing  the  horrible 
subterranean  thunder  that  preceded  the  shock 
and  might  have  been  a  warning  to  many  in 
waking  hours:  it  seemed  to  begin  far  away  and 
to  approach  very  quickly,  swelling  to  a  terrific 
roar  just  before  the  crash.  Another  instant 
and  the  solid  earth  rose  and  fell  in  long  waves, 
twice,  three  times,  four  times  perhaps,  and  the 
houses  and  churches  swayed  from  side  to  side, 
in  the  darkness;  for  the  young  moon  had  set  be- 
fore midnight,  and  it  lacked  more  than  an  hour 
of  dawn.  The  whole  city  and  the  towns  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Straits  fell  at  once  with  a 
crash  that  no  language  can  describe :  then  fol- 
lowed the  long-resounding  rumble  of  avalanches 
of  masonry  ;  and  when  those  awful  moments 
were  over,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  were  dead,  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits. 

• '  Almost  at  the  same  moment  another  sound 
was  heard,  almost  more  terrible  than  the  first  — 
the  sound  of  a  moving  mountain  of  water  :  for 
the  sea  had  risen  bodily  in  a  monstrous  wave 
and  was  sweeping  over  the  harbor,  carrying 
away  hundreds  of  tons  of  masonry  from  the 
outer  pier,  tearing  ships  and  iron  steamers  from 
their  moorings  like  mere  skiffs  and  hurling  them 
against  the  ruins  of  the  great  Palazzata  that  was 
built  along  the  semicircular  quay,  only  to  sweep 
them  back,  keel  upwards  and  full  of  dead  and 
dj'ing  men,  as  the  hill  of  water  sank  down  and 
ebbed  away.  When  it  had  quite  subsided,  the 
inner  portion  of  the  harbor  was  half  full  of  sand 
and  mud  and  stranded  wrecks. 

"Those  who  say  that  they  '  saw '  these  things 
are  either  untruthful,  or  else,  in  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  sensation,  but  without  the  true  memory 
of  events,  they  confuse  what  they  heard  and  felt 
with  what  they  might  have  felt  and  seen ;  for 
though  some  of  the  gaslights  in  the  streets  con- 
tinued to  burn  for  a  few  minutes,  the  darkness 
was  almost  total." 

The  American  Vice-consul  at  Messina,  Mr. 
Stuart  K.  Lupton,  who  escaped  unhurt  from  the 
ruins  of  the  hotel  in  which  he  lodged,  carrying 
his  clothing  in  his  hands,  and  hastened  in  the 
darkness  to  give  aid,  if  possible,  to  his  chief. 
Dr.  Cheney,  made  a  report  of  his  experiences  to 
the  Department  at  Washington,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken  :  "I  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  fifty  yards  when  I  found  myself  walking 
in  water  up  to  my  knees  in  a  place  which  should 
have  been  eight  feet  above  the  water  level.  Next 
I  came  to  a  pile  of  rubbish  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high  over  which  I  clambered  on  my  hands 
and  knees.  By  this  time  I  began  to  see  that 
the  affair  was  much  more  serious  than  I  had  at 


first  believed,  but  I  was  still  in  inky  darkness, 
so  I  could  not  form  any  ideas  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  disaster.  After  three-cjuarters  of  au  hour  I 
arrived  where  I  supposed  the  consulate  to  be 
and  waited  for  daylight,  which  came  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  looked  for  the  consulate,  but  could  see 
nothing  that  reminded  me  of  it.  Half  the  water 
front  appeared  to  be  down.  Here  and  there  the 
walls  were  standing,  while  the  interior  had  col- 
lapsed. A  few  fires  were  breaking  out,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  solid  construction  of  the  town  they 
made  little  progress. 

"  At  the  place  I  supposed  the  consulate  to  be 
there  was  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  iron 
beams,  splintered  wood,  bricks,  and  stones  in 
hapless  confusion.  I  was  not  sure  of  the  spot 
and  climbed  over  the  ruins  to  see  if  1  could  find 
anything  familiar.  Finally  I  came  across  a  bat- 
tered teapot,  which  I  recognized  as  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Cheney,  and  remembering  the  spot  where 
it  had  stood,  was  able  to  get  my  bearings.  I 
climbed  directly  over  the  spot  where  their  room 
had  been,  and  called,  in  the  hope  that  if  they 
were  still  alive,  they  would  answer.  I  heard 
nothing,  however,  and  further  search  revealed 
a  piano  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet  in 
rubbish.  I  knew  that  the  Cheneys  had  no  piano, 
so  it  must  have  come  down  from  one  of  the  up- 
per stories.  As  the  shock  was  so  strong  that  no 
one  could  stand,  and  the  consulate  went  down 
almost  immediately,  it  was  absolutely  an  im- 
possibility for  Dr.  Cheney  to  have  opened  four 
doors  and  gone  down  a  long  flight  of  steps  which 
had  three  sections.  ZSTothing  belonging  to  the 
ofiice  could  be  seen  except  the  teapot.  .   .  . 

■ '  People  were  beginning  to  appear  by  this 
time,  some  half- clothed,  others  entirely  naked. 
I  gave  part  of  my  clothes  away,  but  found  I 
could  do  nothing,  there  were  so  manj'.  People 
were  calling  from  upper  windows,  asking  that 
some  one  should  aid  them,  but  ladders  and  ropes 
were  necessary,  and  they  had  to  be  left.  Some 
men  were  trying  to  lower  an  old  lady  from  the 
fourth  floor,  but  as  soon  as  the  weight  came 
upon  the  cord,  it  broke,  precipitating  the  poor 
soul  to  the  pavement  below.  Another  up- 
per window  was  choked  with  rubbish,  out  of 
which  stuck  a  man's  arm.  He  was  unable  to 
call  out,  but  rattled  against  the  railing  with  a 
stick,  trying  to  attract  attention.  Without  men 
and  tools  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything,  so  I 
kept  on,  trying  to  shut  my  ears. 

"Almost  all  the  natives  were  hysterical, 
shrieking  and  moaning.  Some  were  held  by 
their  friends,  as  the}'  seemed  to  be  absolute 
maniacs.  .  .  .  Light  shocks  were  felt  every  few 
minutes,  adding  to  the  alarm  of  the  people. 
About  eleven  o'clock  I  went  on  board  the  steamer 
Chesapeake,  belonging  to  the  Anglo-American 
Oil  Company,  and  managed  to  get  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  sandwich.  Capt.  Mort  was  very  kind,  and 
told  me  to  send  people  in  need  on  board,  and 
he  would  do  anything  he  could  for  tbem.  I 
went  again  to  the  shore  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  and  by  that  night  over  seventy,  principally 
women  and  children,  were  on  board.  About 
three  o'clock  rain  began  to  fall,  adding  to  the 
misery  of  the  people.  Scores  and  hundreds  of 
them  were  to  be  seen  sitting  in  all  the  squares 
or  wider  streets,  and  looking  as  if  they  had 
abandoned  all  hope." 

From  all  directions,  by  all  communities  and 
governments,  relief  to   the  stricken  cities,    for 
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the  rescue,  feeding  and  shelter  or  removal  of  the 
survivors,  was  hastened  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible speed.  "War  ships  from  many  navies, 
Italian,  French,  Russian,  British  and  German, 
were  quickly  at  the  scene,  their  sailors  and 
marines  performing  heroic  work  in  discovering 
and  saving  many  still  living  people,  who  had 
been  entombed  under  mountains  of  ruin  for 
Dciany  days.  Even  after  such  burial  for  thirteen 
and  fourteen  days  some  victims  were  found 
alive.  The  rescuing  forces  were  soon  in  excess 
of  the  need,  and  a  want  of  systematic  organiza- 
tion and  direction  among  them  became  a  subject 
of  complaint.  But  the  outflow  of  sympathy  and 
eager  generosity  of  helpful  desire  in  all  the  world 
was  the  noblest,  without  doubt,  that  has  ever 
been  called  forth. 

By  good  fortune,  when  news  of  the  disaster 
came,  a  supply  ship  of  the  United  States  Navy 
was  being  laden  at  New  York  with  a  million 
and  a  half  of  rations,  destined  for  the  fleet  of 
American  battle-ships  then  voyaging  round 
the  world.  The  supply-ship  was  to  meet  the 
fleet  at  Gibraltar  ■  but  orders  were  given  imme- 
diately for  dispatching  it  to  Messina,  with  an 
added  shipment  of  tents,  clothing,  blankets  and 
medical  supplies.  Furthermore,  from  the  fleet 
itself,  which  was  about  to  enter  the  Suez  Canal, 
a  store  ship  was  hastened  forward  to  Messina 
for  such  offerings  as  it  could  make.  The  Amer- 
can  Congress,  reassembled  on  the  4th  of  January 
after  the  Christmas  recess,  by  action  of  both 
Houses  that  day,  appropriated  $800,000  for  fur- 
ther relief  of  the  Italian  need,  and  a  large  part 
of  this  .sum  was  expanded  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  public  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  January  16  :  "  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  arranged  for  the  expenditure  of  approx- 
imately $.VK),fXKJ  in  the  purcha.se  of  building 
mat<-rials,  including  all  articles  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  substantial  frame  hou.ses  for  the 
Italian  suflFerers,  and  the  shipments  will  begin  by 
the  sailing  of  two  steamers  probably  on  Monday. 
This  lumber  is  being  delivered  to  day  in  New 
York,  and  the  sailing  of  the  ves-scls  will  prf)ceed 
u  fa.st  a.s  they  can  Ix;  Ifjaded.  Each  ship  will 
carry  all  the  materials  for  the  coii.struction  of 
ab^iut  VH)  hoiiw-'s.  anfi  it  will  require  not  less 
than  six  st^ramers  for  the  r-ntire  amount  pur- 
chtmttil.  If  p'^Hsible,  the  d(;partrnent  intenils  to 
send  with  earli  veHSfM  H<;VfrHl  eivjlian  hoiis<;  rar- 
px-ntern,  with  |)lans,  to  as.si.nt  in  the  erection  of 
then*;  houfWH. " 

With    this*    material   a    suburb   of   l.W)  de 
tabbed  frame  liousfrM,  of  two  or  four  rooms,  were 
built  at  .Vlenshia  ;  •VK)  were  ronstructed  at  Keg 
g\o,  and   the  remainder  at  other  towns  and  vi\- 

The  It<.li(.n  Parliament  appropriated  30,000.- 
fKKj  lir  1.  ff>r  Iriimedidie  relirf  urid  for 

the     f  I    of    tliir    ruined    eiti«'H,       The 

planH  fomiefl  hy  thf-  Italian  Govemtnent  in 
cAwUul  nieruiures  to  providfr  for  the  tz-niporarv 
pT()tff;tl'in  of  the  orjihaned  young,  the  de'wrto*!, 
and  the  invme  ;  to  prrym-CMU-  the  reeovery  of 
IKrrH/itiftl  pr'-|»erty  ;  tr)  draw  iij)  odlcial  IIhIh  of 
the  deiwl  ;  v>  rewrite  the  r  ivil  reg|»ierH  and  tlir; 
ree'ir'h  of  property  trannferH ;  to  rePHtabllHh, 
pr  .llv,  (idrnffii»«irHtlvr'  and    Judieiul  diH 

tri-  .Miin    the    (irovirueH  of    .MesMina    and 

He^glo.  New  building  regnlntlotm  were  to  be 
tinAiiwl  by  A  royal  eorririil<tMlon  in  ronjiinctjon 
with   the    MlnUtry  of   I'ublle  Works,     To  en 
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courage  the  reconstruction  of  the  ruined  places, 
all  new  buildings  were  exempted  from  taxation 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Loans  from  state 
and  private  financial  institutions  to  be  made  at 
a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  to 
be  repaid  within  thirty  j-ears  in  semi-annual  in- 
stalments, the  Government  to  contribute  half 
of  these  periodical  payments. 

To  the  effective  help  and  relief  rendered  by 
her  Mediterranean  squadron.  Great  Britain  added 
large  contributions  of  money,  mainly  collected 
as  a  "  Mansion  House  Fund  "  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  There,  and  everywhere,  the  Red 
Cross  Societies  were  instant  in  the  field  and  un- 
tiring, receiving  and  expending  immense  funds 
and  sending  large  corps  of  trained  workers  to 
the  scene  of  distress.  No  summary  has  )'et  been 
made  of  the  wnole  outpour  of  gifts  and  service 
to  the  suffering  people,  and  it  is  imposible  even 
to  indicate  what  a  world-feeling  it  expressed ; 
but  its  like  was  never  known  before. 

Estimates  of  the  total  destruction  of  life  by 
the  earthquake  are  still  uncertain.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, when  he  wrote,  thought  it  doubtful 
whether  as  many  as  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Messina  were  then  alive,  scattered  in 
groups  throughout  Italy.  That  would  mean 
that  only  about  20,000  out  of  150,000  in  the  one 
city  escaped.  Of  the  loss  of  life  on  the  other  side 
of  "tlte  Straits  he  said :  "  The  proportion  of  those 
saved  on  the  Calabrian  side  is  certainly  larger  — 
principally,  I  think,  because  the  houses  in  Reg- 
gio.  Villa  San  Giovanni,  Palmi,  and  the  other 
towns  destroyed  were  much  lower  than  those  in 
the  city.  Moreover,  as  will  be  seen  before  long, 
many  persons  died  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  Mes- 
sina, where  the  whole  water  supply  was  cut  off 
by  the  ruin  of  the  first  shock,  and  bread  was  not 
obtainable  at  any  price  for  many  days ;  but  on 
the  Calabrian  side  the  survivors  camped  out  in 
the  orange  groves,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  almost 
rijie  at  Christmas  in  that  latitude,  stayed  their 
hunger  and  assuagofl  their  thirst." 

Generally,  the  total  of  deaths  from  the  earth 
quake,  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  seems  now  to  be 
estimated  at  200.(KK). 

A  report  from  Rome,  issued  on  the  8d  of  Au- 
gust. 1909.  by  the  Central  Relief  C(mimittee, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Aosta  is  president,  an- 
nounced that  the  receipts  of  the  Committee  to 
that  time  lia<l  been  2.'i.l(M),()00  lire  ai. 001, 000, 
or  §.'..020,0(M)).  Th(!  fund  for  the  orplmns  li;id 
all  l)r(;n  lianrled  over  to  the  t^ueen  Helena  Hnnie. 

For  the  building  of  shelters  the  sum  of  4,000,- 
<K(0  lire  had  been  paid  over  to  the  .Minister  of 
I'ublic  Works  for  the  construction  of  JJ.OOO  shel- 
ters.  The  ninnher  of  persons  as-sisled  had  been 
U,<H)0.  but  it  woiiM  eventually  reach  20.(»0<). 

A.  D.  1909  'July  I).  —  A  second  shock  at 
Messina  and  Reggie.  During  six  monllis  fol- 
lowing the  greiit  ctiUiHtroplie,  .MeuHinii  had  br^en 
«o  far  rebuilt  and  reoccupied  as  to  have  acquired 
a  pojudatiori  of  somewhat  more  than  2'»,000.  'I'o 
thr-m,  ')»  theeveningof  June  iiO  and  tlietuoridng 
of  .Inly  1,  curne  once  more  tin-  dreinl  i|uakirig  of 
their  unstable  portion  of  the  earth,  'i'lie  shocks 
an  dewribed  In  dcHpatches  to  the  I'ichh  "were 
similar  to  the  futnl  disttirbanceH  of  Dec«!mber, 
and  werr'acconipntiled  by  the  wunie  roaring  iioiseH. 
The  people  lied  with  crieH  of  terror.  They  hurried 
to  the  open  places  of  lln!  city  and  the  siirround- 
ing  country,  [iraying  to  the  Haints  that  their  liveH 
be  spared.  .  .  .  Ho  far  as  is  known,  however, 
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only  a  few  people  were  hurt,  and  this  undoubt- 
edly is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  city  was  only  par- 
tially rebuilt.  Had  the  walls  of  all  the  houses 
been  standing  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
heavy.  One  woman  was  killed  by  a  falling  wall, 
and  a  child  was  seriously  injured."  Keggio,  as 
before,  shared  the  experience,  but  there  is  said 
to  have  been  no  loss  of  life. 

Late  in  the  year  it  was  reported  to  a  London 
newspaper  that  "  at  Reggio  a  very  fair  advance 
has  been  made,  and  the  city  is  already  acquiring 
some  air  of  its  former  busy  prosperity;  but  in 
Messina  and  its  neighborliood,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  permanent  work, 
while  the  temporary  accommodations  for  the  sur- 
vivors still  leave  much  to  be  desired." 

Jamaica:  A.  D.  1907.  —  The  destruction 
of  Kingston  by  earthquake  and  fire. —  'On 
Monday  afternoon,  the  14th  January,  1907,  at 
about  3.30  p.  m.,  the  city  of  Kingston  and  its 
suburbs  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  heavy 
earthquake  shocks.  There  was  little  or  no  wind 
at  the  time ;  what  little  there  was  was  from  the 
east,  and  the  atmospherical  conditions  were  quite 
normal.  The  shocks  apparently  approached  from 
the  south  at  first  and  then  from  the  west.  They 
are  variously  estimated  to  have  lasted  from  ten 
to  thirty  seconds,  the  latter  estimate  being  the 
general  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
Englishmen  who  were  in  the  open  at  the  time 
and  in  no  immediate  danger  from  falling  houses, 
&c.,  consider  20  seconds  the  outside  limit  of  time 
taken  by  the  shocks.  During  this  period  an 
enormous  amount  of  damage  was  done  to  life 
and  property.  Large  numbers  of  buildings  at 
once  collapsed.  As  is,  unfortunately,  usual  in 
such  cases,  fires  broke  out  in  several  places  in 
the  commercial  portion  of  the  town.  .  .  . 

"  Unfortunately,  the  Central  Fire  Station  was 
destroyed  by  earthquake,  so  the  fire  engine  was 
not  available.  The  means  at  hand  were  thus 
very  inadequate  for  fighting  the  flames,  although 
they  were  supplemented  greatly  by  fire-extin- 
guishing appliances  from  the  various  ships  along- 
side the  wharves,  and  those  belonging  to  the 
wharves  themselves.  The  fire,  however,  spread 
with  terrible  rapidity,  and  all  efi"orts  were  di- 
rected towards  isolating  the  burning  area.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  light  wind  blowing  was  about 
north-east,  but  it  later  in  the  afternoon  went 
round  to  the  north  and  north-west,  thus  lending 
tremendous  assistance  to  the  people  in  their  ef- 
forts to  extinguish  the  fire.  Many  injured  per- 
sons, buried  in  the  falling  debris,  were  burnt  to 
death.  Meanwhile,  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  flying  northwards  to  the  racecourse 
and  open  spaces  outside  the  town,  where  they 
spent  the  night  —  small  earthquake  shocks  being 
felt  at  frequent  intervals  during  that  time.  It 
may  be  .said  that  the  whole  of  Kingston  and  its 
suburbs  are  either  destroyed  or  in  ruins.  A  few 
of  the  substantially  built  houses  are  still  stand- 
ing, but  so  shaken  and  injured  by  the  shocks 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  repair  them.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  estimate  the  total 
loss  of  life  in  the  earthquake  and  fire.  The 
Government  have  called  on  the  inhabitants  to 
register  the  names  of  their  killed  and  missing, 
but  up  to  this  date  [January  29]  there  has  been 
little  response.  On  the  25th  January,  some 
eleven  days  after  the  catastrophe,  the  numbers 
recorded  at  the  Registrar's  Office  were  only  121, 
although  at  least  four  times   that  number  are 


known  to  have  been  buried  or  cremated.  The 
careful  opinion  of  prominent  officials  in  Kings- 
ton is  that  the  loss  of  life  will  be  about  1000. 
Of  the  injured  the  daily  number  of  in-patients 
at  the  hospital  is  about  300,  mostly  cases  of 
concussions  and  legs  amputated.   .  .  . 

"  The  large  numbers  of  women,  children,  and 
old  or  disabled  men  encamped  in  the  Public 
Gardens  and  racecourse,  &c.,  were  supplied  with 
food  rations  daily,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Relief  Committee.  Over  3,000  people  daily  have 
been  receiving  this  relief.  At  no  time  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  a  scarcity  of  food  or  water. 
A  tremendous  strain  at  once  came  on  the  staff  of 
the  hospital,  the  place  being  besieged  with  the 
injured  and  their  relatives.  Large  numbers  of 
medical  men  from  the  out  districts  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  Kingston  and  assisted  in  attending  to 
the  wounded.  With  the  aid  of  their  ready  as- 
sistance, and  that  of  many  volunteer  nurses  f  jom 
the  civil  population,  the  hospital  staff  were  en- 
abled to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  at  the  pre 
sent  time  work  is  proceeding  there  with  great 
smoothness  and  regularity.  The  American  ships 
'Indiana,'  'Missouri,'  and  'Whipple,'  also,  on 
arrival,  landed  their  surgeons,  who  at  once  es- 
tablished a  liospital  on  shore  and  rendered  great 
assistance.  .  .  . 

"  Directly  after  the  earthquake,  and  while  the 
fire  was  in  progress,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
black  and  coloured  population  were  stupefied 
with  terror  and  amazement,  and  lent  little  or  no 
aid  to  the  white  members  of  the  community  and 
the  troops  and  firemen  in  their  rescue  work.  Vast 
numbers  of  them  fled  from  the  city.  Some  be- 
came frenzied  and  ran  here  and  there  declaring 
the  end  of  the  world  had  arrived,  impeding  the 
work  and  terrifying  the  workers.  Others  formed 
groups  and  commenced  praying.  At  the  Peni- 
tentiary, the  prisoners,  who  remained  seated  in 
their  ranks  on  the  parade  ground  all  night,  spent 
the  time  in  singing  hymns  without  ceasing.  As 
soon  as  the  first  panic  had  subsided,  the  black 
population  became  quite  apathetic,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  Government  were 
able  to  get  able-bodied  men  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  demolition  and  clearing  the  streets. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wages  offered 
were  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  usual  rate.  .  .  . 

"  Considering  the  magnitude  and  widespread 
nature  of  the  disaster,  the  loss  of  life  might 
easily  have  been  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The 
earthquake  came  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  la- 
bouring part  of  the  population  were  at  work 
away  from  their  houses,  and  the  streets  in  the 
busy  commercial  quarter  presented  the  com- 
paratively deserted  appearance  so  usual  in.  the 
afternoons  in  tropical  places.  As  the  streets  in 
this  quarter  were  very  narrow  and  the  buildings 
on  each  side  of  them  lofty  and  of  solid  construe 
tion  the  loss  of  life  must  have  been  largely  in- 
creased had  the  earthquake  happened  during 
the  busy  portion  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

"  Owing  to  the  dry  weather  now  prevailing 
here,  the  homeless  population,  roughly  en- 
camped on  the  open  spaces,  are  suffering  little 
or  no  hardship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be 
permanently  sheltered  before  the  wet  season 
commences."  —  Report  by  Major  Chown,  R.  M. 
L.  L,  of  H.  M.  S.  '•Indefatigable";  dated 
Kingston,  January  29,  1907. 

Relief  to  the  stricken  island  came  so  swiftly 
and   profusely  from  all  parts  of  America,  Eu- 
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rope,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  that 
Governor  Swettenham  was  able  to  telegraph  on 
the  23d  of  January:  "Money  and  provisions 
more  than  ample  for  relief.  Except  for  rebuild- 
ing no  funds  needed."  Three  ships  of  the 
United  States  Xavy,  despatched  by  Admiral 
Evans  from  a  Cuban  port  on  the  instant  of  re- 
ceiving news  of  the  disaster,  reached  Jamaica 
on  the  17th  and  gave  assistance  in  clearing  the 
ruins,  besides  rendering  hospital  service  and 
furnishing  food  and  medical  supplies.  For  the 
general  lifting  of  the  community  from  its  pros- 
tration, the  British  Government,  in  May,  by 
vote  of  Parliament,  made  a  free  grant  to  it  of 
£150,000,  and  a  loan  to  the  Colonial  Government 
of  £800,000  more.  —  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  Earthquake  at  Kingston,  Jamaica  {Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  Cd.  3o60j. 

Persia:  A.  D.  1909  (Jan.). — Destructive 
shock  in  Luristan.  —  Seismographs  in  many 
parts  of  the  v.-orld  gave  token  of  a  violent 
earthquake  on  the  23d  of  January,  1909  ;  but 
three  weeks  passed  before  the  locality  of  the 
shock  was  learned.  It  proved  to  have  been 
centered  in  Western  Persia,  in  the  mountainous 
province  of  Luristan,  and  to  have  been  heavily 
destructive  of  life.     Its  greatest  severity  was 


reported  to  have  been  in  a  region  at  two  days 
journey  from  Burujurd.  Many  villages  were 
wholly  or  partly  destroyed,  several  having  been 
completely  engulfed,  and  the  loss  of  life  is  es- 
timated to  have  been  between  5000  and  6000 
people. 

Portugal:  A.  D.  1909  (April).  —  Lisbon 
and  its  neighborhood  upheaved.  —  Lisbon  and 
the  country  surrounding  it  were  shaken  violently 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  23d,  1909.  There 
were  no  fatalities  in  the  city,  but  the  outlying 
districts  suffered  severely,  especially  the  towns 
of  Benavente,  Samora,  and  Santo  Estevan.  Re- 
ports three  days  after  the  disaster  announced  46 
killed  and  38  injured  at  Benavente  and  Samora. 
Both  villages  were  completely  destroyed,  and 
their  6000  inhabitants,  starving  and  homeless, 
were  encamped  in  the  fields 

Sumatra:  A.  D.  1909  (June).  —  Shocks 
and  sea-wave  in  Upper  Padang  district.  — 
News  was  received  at  The  Hague  in  June,  1909, 
of  severe  shocks  of  earthquake,  on  the  3d  of  that 
month,  at  Korinchi,  Upper  Padang,  Sumatra. 
The  shocks  were  accompanied  by  an  enormous 
sea-wave.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  people  were 
killed  and  many  injured.  Much  damage  was 
done. 


ECHEGARAY,  Jose.   See  (in  this  vol.)  No- 
bel Pkizks. 
ECONOMIC    FORESTRY.     See  (in  this 

vol.;  Co.N^E.KV.\TION  OK  N.\TI  K.M,   Rf;sOUKrKS. 

ECUADOR:  A.  D.  1901-1906.  —  From 
revolution  to  revolution.  —  General  Elo^-  Al- 
faro,  who  was  made  I'resident  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1^95  (.see  in  Volume  VI.),  was  succeeded 
peacefully  in  1901  by  General  Leonidas  Plaza, 
and  the  latter,  in  turn,  by  Lugardo  Garcia  ;  but 
in  19W  the  revolutionary  methfxl  was  revived  in 


favor  of  General  Alfaro,  and  he  ousted  Senor 
Garcia  from  the  presidential  chair. 

A.  D.  1901-1906. —  Participation  in  Sec- 
ond and  Third  International  Conferences  of 
American  Republics,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  See 
(in  this  vol.;  A.mkkk  a.n  Hei'i  isi.k  s. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Arbitration  of  boundary  ques- 
tion with  Peru.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Peru:  A.  D. 
1905. 

EDMONTON:  Capital  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Canada;  A.  D.  1905. 
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Australia:  A.  D.  1907.  —  Latest  Statistics 
of  State  Schools.  —  Statistics  publi->li(d  in  July, 
W^.i,  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  show 
that  over  £2,5W/>00  was  sjM-nt  on  e<liication  by 
the  AiiHtraliari  States  in  1907  in  7.500  Stat^- 
v.\i<x>\^.  The  total  riaily  avcragr;  attendarife  at 
the  w;h'K)ls  for  the  year  wa.s  444, OW.  The  dis 
burs<;mentHof  the  .States on  University  education 
amounted  U)  £113, OW, 

Canada:  A.  D.  1905. — The  question  of 
State  Support  to  Sectarian  Schools  revived 
on  the  creation  of  two  new  Provinces.  S<'; 
(in  this  vol.;  (  A.vAWA  :  A.  1>    190.) 

A.  D.  1907.  The  founding  and  endow- 
ment of  Macdonald  College.  On  the  16th  of 
i)<Mi\i*A  .  \\>>>1.  th<  rr;  w;is  o[)<ii<(l  a  nc;w  cf>llege  of 
fine  rhttr(i/:l<:r  and  i(reat  imp')rtance,  on  a  noble 
dtte,  r)verlo<)king  the  OtUiwa  river,  at  .Sairile  do 
Bftljeviie,  twenty  mih^H  went  of  Montreal.  It 
Ixrdrn  the  narrn-  of  ilH  founder.  Sir  William  .Mm; 
donald,  from  wh'jm  It  leceived  an  endowment  of 
S-l.f^fMi.OOO  This  .VlHcdoniild  T'olleKe  in  divided 
Inl/j  threi;  H<':ho<iU:  The  ,S<:hool  for  TeaeherH,  the 
iSt:\t<A>\  lit  AKrleiiltiire,  the  H<h<K>l  of  llouHelnJd 
H<.'l<;nce.  ft«  main  purprw<;H  are  announced  t/) 
be:  (1)  "The  r^rryln^  on  of  rewaireh  work  and 
In.  •  .i'jfi  and  the  <\\nnfin\iuit\iiii  of  know 
k-'l  1  [rttrtinilar  regard  to  the  intereHtH  and 

Ofn:(in  itl  the  {Kipiilalion  in  rural  dlHtrlcU";  and 


(2)  the  providing  of  "suitable  and  cCFective 
training  for  teaehers.  especially  for  tho.se  whoso 
work  will  directly  affect  the  education  in  schools 
in  rural  districts."  It  thus  appropriates  toitself 
a  field  of  eduration  for  the  beltermeiit  of  farm 
life  arid  work,  the  importjiiit  need  of  which, 
I'Kikiiig  to  everything  in  national  clianu;ter  and 
prosperity,  is  only  begiiming  to  he  undirsfood. 

China:  A.  D.  1887-1907.  Christian  Mis- 
sion Schools.  —  "  In  tlie  historical  volume  pre- 
w.Tited  in  1907  at  the  Shanghai  Conference  |hee, 
in  this  vol.,  .Mihhionh,  ('iiuistian|  Dr.  Arthur  IL 
Smith  makes  the  following  inleresling  <;ompari- 
son  rif  the  statistics  prirsented  at  the  three  Pro- 
testant .Mis.Hionarv  Conferences  held  in  (;hina  in 
1887.  1890.  and  1907: 

NumlKT  f»f  tuxrieties.  .   . 

Foreign  teachers 

Stations  and  Huhstations 
PupilM  in  H<thoolM 4,909 

"The  alM)ve  HlatiMtics,  although  Incomplete, 
do  Hcrve  as  an  indication  of  the  vigorous  growth 
of  Protestant  ndsslonary  eduriiMonal  activity  in 
China  In  this  wrirk  the  various  missionary 
foundations  nnide  their  most  notable  advance  In 
int/Tileriotninaliofial  co('i[)eratlon.  In  many  In- 
MlanccM  wrverul  denotnlniitlona  have  combined  in 


1870. 

Ihk;», 

1907. 

29 

41 

H2 

473 

1,296 

3.h:{3 

602 

5,734 

,909 

16.HH6 

57,688 
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union  schools  or  colleges.  .  .  .  One  of  the  chief 
agencies  in  reaching  this  unity  and  effective  co 
operation  has  been  the  Educational  Association 
of  China,  founded  as  early  as  1887.  .  .  . 

"No  survey  of  missionary  education  in  China 
would  be  complete  withoutmentionof  the  wide- 
spread, well-organized  Roman  Catholic  activi- 
ties. Of  the  eleven  dilTerent  Catholic  orders 
having  representatives  in  China,  the  Jesuits  are 
carrying  on  the  largest  educational  work.  In 
1907,  in  their  five  colleges  and  seventy-two 
schools,  a  total  of  2r),3;3o  students  were  enrolled. 
All  the  Catholic  orders  together  supervise  the 
instruction  of  over  7/5,000  Chinese  students;  this 
total,  it  will  be  seen,  being  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  Protestant  missions."  —  George 
Marvin,  The  American  Spirit  in  Chinese  Educa- 
tion {The  Outlook,  Kor.,  1008). 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Edicts  of  Reform. — 
Modernizing  of  Examinations  for  Literary 
Degrees  and  for  Military  Degrees.  —  New 
Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools.  —  Stu- 
dents sent  abroad.  —  "  An  Edict  on  Reform  in 
Education,  published  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment on  the  29th  of  August,  1901,  commanded 
the  abolition  of  essays  or  homilies  on  the  Chinese 
classics  in  examinations  for  literary  degrees, 
and  substituted  for  them  essays  and  articles  on 
modern  matters,  Western  laws,  and  political 
economy.  The  same  procedure  was  also  to  be 
observed  in  the  future  in  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  office.  By  the  same  Edict  it  was 
ordered  that  as  the  methods  in  use  for  gaining 
military  degrees  — •  namely,  trials  of  strength 
witli  stoneweights,  agility  with  the  great  sword, 
and  marksmanship  with  the  bow  and  arrow  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  — were  not  of  the  slightest 
value  in  turning  out  men  for  the  army,  where 
knowledge  of  strategy  and  militarj'  science  were 
the  sine  qua  non  for  military  officers,  these  trials 
of  strength,  etc.,  should  be  thenceforth  abolished 
forever. 

"  Another  Edict  for  the  establishment  of  new 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools  in  China  was 
published  on  the  12th  of  September,  1901.  It 
commanded  all  existing  colleges  in  the  empire 
to  be  turned  into  schools  and  colleges  of  Western 
learning.  Each  provincial  capital  was  to  have  a 
University  like  the  Peking  University,  whilst  the 
colleges  in  the  prefectures  and  districts  of  the 
various  provinces  were  to  be  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  second  and  third  classes. 

' '  Another  Edict,  for  sending  students  to  be 
educated  abroad,  was  published  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1901.  It  commanded  the  Viceroys 
and  Governors  of  other  provinces  of  the  Empire 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Viceroy  Liu  Kun-j'i 
of  Liangkiang,  Chang  Chihtung  of  Hukuang, 
and  Kuei  Chun  (Manchu)  of  Szechuen,  in  send- 
ing young  men  of  scholastic  promise  and  ability 
abroad  to  study  any  branch  of  Western  science 
or  art  best  suited  to  their  abilities  and  tastes,  so 
that  they  might  in  time  return  to  China  and 
place  the  fruits  of  their  knowledge  at  the  service 
of  the  empire. 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  China  know 
very  well  that  many  of  the  Edicts  of  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  waste 
paper.  In  this  case,  however,  it  has  not  been  so. 
The  Imperial  College  in  Shansi  has  been  opened, 
with  some  300  students,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
develop  into  one  of  the  provincial  \uiiver.sities. 
It  is  divided  into  a  Chinese  and  a  Foreign  De- 


partment. .  .  The  Edicts  have  not  been  a 
dead  letter  in  the  other  provinces  either,  though 
there  has  been  enormous  difficulty  in  getting  a 
sufficient  number  of  professors  to  teach  or  of 
text-books  to  use.  Some  Chinamen  who  under 
the  old  system  of  education  would  not  have  got 
more  than  £30  per  annum  now  get  £240,  and 
there  are  not  enough  of  them.  At  the  lowest 
estimate  text-books  and  books  of  general  know- 
ledge of  the  West  to  the  value  of  £2.5,000  must 
have  been  sold  during  this  year  alone.  Books  to 
the  value  of  £6,000  were  sold  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

"  1  subjoin  a  list  of  the  new  colleges  opened 
in  ten  different  provinces  in  1901-2: 

Provinces.  Funds  provided. 

Chekiang 50,000  strings  of  cash  per  annum 

(about  Taels  50,000,  or  over  £6,000). 

Honan 30.000  Taels  per  annum. 

Kweichow. .  .  .20,000  Taels  per  annum. 

Fookien 50,000  Mex.  Dollars  per  annum. 

(about  £5,000). 

Kiangsi over  60,000  Mex.  Dollars  per  an- 
num. 

Kwangtung..  .100,000  Taels  per  annum. 

Soochow several  tens  of  thousands  of  Taels. 

Nanking 


Shantung 50,000  Taels  per  annum. 

Shansi 50,000  Taels  per  annum. 

Chihli 

Prefectural  Colleges  in  Soochow. .  .Taels  10,000. 
Prefectural   Colleges   in  Shantung 
under  R.  C.  Bishop  Anzer Taels  2,000 

"This  comes  to  about  half  a  million  of  Taels 
annually  for  the  whole  Empire  for  modern  edu- 
cation. Such  is  the  new  departure,  which  dates 
from  1901-2."  — Timothy  Richard,  The  New 
Education  in  China  {Contemporary  Beview,  Jan., 
1903). 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Chinese  Students  in  Japan. 
—  The  following  is  from  a  communication  to 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  from  the 
American  Legation  at  Tokyo,  under  date  of 
January  3,  1906 :  "  During  the  past  year 
Chinese  students  have  come  to  this  country  in 
continually  increasing  numbers.  Last  summer 
the  number  was  estimated  at  5000,  of  whom 
2000  had  been  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  In  November  the  number  is 
said  to  have  reached  8000.  In  addition  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Chinese  legation  the  students 
are  looked  after  by  eight  superintendents  sent 
to  reside  here  by  their  Government. 

"  Until  recently  the  Japanese  authorities  seem 
to  have  done  nothing  in  this  matter,  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  number  of  Chinese  students 
finally  made  a  certain  degree  of  supervision  on 
their  part  seem  wise.  Accordingly,  regulations 
for  controlling  schools  open  to  the  Chinese  were 
promulgated  by  the  minister  for  education  on 
November  2,  to  go  into  effect  from  the  1st 
instant.  .  .  .  The  publication  of  these  regu- 
lations was  greeted  by  a  storm  of  protest. 
Bodies  of  Chinese  students  passed  indignant 
resolutions,  saying  that  their  liberty  was  being 
assailed  and  seemed  to  find  in  the  new  rules  an 
indignity  to  their  nationality.  The  restriction 
in  choosing  schools  and  lodgings  and  the  need 
of  a  letter  of  recommendation  annoyed  them 
most.  The  agitation  was  so  great  that  over  a 
thousand  students  returned  to  China  ;  and  no 
more  have  been  coming  since  the  trouble." 
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A.  D.  1908. —  The  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment.— Under  the  date  of  November  9,  1908,  the 
Peking  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  wrote 
of  the  administration  of  the  governmental  De- 
partment of  Education  as  follows  :  "The  Minis- 
try of  Education  is  under  the  presidency  of  a 
learned  scholar  of  the  old  type,  Chang  Chih-tung. 
The  old  system  of  examination  has  entirely  been 
abolished.  Education  is  improving,  but  there  is 
little  attempt  at  uniformity.  There  is  no  lack  of 
desire  to  learn,  but  the  teaching  outside  of  the 
mission  schools  or  of  colleges  under  foreign  con- 
trol is  quite  unsatisfactory.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  obtain  the  services  of  the  best  man.  Japan 
engaged  the  best  foreign  teachers  that  money 
could  find,  with  the  result  that  the  standard  of 
education  is  there  very  high.  But  China  seems 
to  think  any  teacher  good  enough  so  long  as  he 
is  a  shade  better  educated  than  the  pupil  he  has 
to  teach." 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Thomas  C.  Cham- 
terlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  spent 
four  months  of  the  past  year  in  China,  investigat- 
ing educational  conditions,  has  reported  that "  the 
old  education  has  practically  passed  away,  and 
the  government  is  making  strenuous,  and  on  the 
whole  remarkably  succes-sful,  efforts  to  build  up 
a  system  of  education  modelled  on  that  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  all  the  larger  cities  of  China 
buildings  have  been  erected,  teachers  and  pupils 
gathered,  and  schools  of  the  modern  type  organ 
ized.  In  not  a  few  cases,  as,  for  example,  at  Foo- 
cliow  and  in  the  far  west  at  Chentu,  tlie  old  ex- 
amination halls  have  been  torn  down  to  make 
place  for  schools  modelled  on  thoseof  the  west." 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Chinese  Students  in  America. 
—  "The  di.spositi<jn  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  send  picked  students  to  America 
fortheireducation,  although  interrupte<l  formany 
years  aft<,r  tlie  first  set  of  twenty  came  in  \H't2,, 
has  since  1890  shown  a  comparatively  steady 
growth.  During  the  past  year  1.55  Chinese  stu- 
dents were  maintained  at  various  educational  in- 
fltitutionsin  thiscountry  on  foundations  provided 
either  by  the  Imperial  or  the  Provincial  Govern- 
merits.  Outof  this  number  s<;venty -one  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Iin|X'rial  Chinese  I.,egation  at 
Wa.shington ;  twenty-seven  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Chang  rijiian,  Corrimissioner  of  Kduca- 
tion  for  the  V'ieeroyalties  of  Hupuh  and  Kiang- 
nan  ;  fifty-seven  others  have  beenrluring  tlie  jiast 
year  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tenny,  at  present 
Chinese  .Secretary  of  our  I>egation  at  Peking. 
These  last,  although  corning  from  various  parts 
of  the  Empire,  all  received  tlieir  elementary  eiJu- 
cation  at  the  ['eyangCollcfge  in  Tientsin, of  which 
Dr.  Tenny  was  formerly  prinfii)al.  At  the  ref|ue8l 
of  Yuan-.Sliih  Kai,  then  Viceroy  of  Chihii,  of 
which  province  Tientsin  is  the  chief  city,  Dr. 
Tenny  in  1906  asHiirjiefl  charge  at  Cambridge  of 
the  Peiyang  cundidutes  w-nt  to  America,  includ- 
ing thoH*-  now  at  Harvard  and  Hie  various  other 
collegCH  where,  at  his  suggeHtjon,  they  were 
fjuartered.  .Since  I )r  Tenriy'n  rr;turn  in  .July  last 
l**  Peking,  his  p'lsition  iiai  been  filled  by  the;  aj) 
pointment  of  .Mr  If  K.  .Merrill,  for  many  years 
Commiiwioner  of  V,\\%\/)n\<\  at  Tientsin.   .   .   . 

"(^uite  apart  from  this  official  recognition  of 
the  a/Ivanfjit'eH  of  an  .\rrierican  education,  many 
("hines/-  fariiilJeH  vmd  their  H')nH  at  their  own  ex- 

{>«  tiH<;  t';  whooUand  colleges  in  this  country.     It 
mn  becii  Impossible  to  jirMnire  exact  statistics  of 
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the  number  of  these  privately  supported  students, 
but,  according  to  the  best  advices  obtainable  at 
the  Chinese  Legation,  there  are  about  two  hun- 
dred. .  .   . 

"More  important  than  anything  that  has  yet 
taken  place  in  this  movement  of  Chinese  educa- 
tion in  America  is  the  recent  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  devote 
a  sum  equal  to  that  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  remission  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  to  the 
founding  of  an  Educational  Mission  in  thiscoun- 
try. .  .  .  According  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment contained  in  the  note  of  Prince  Ch'ing  to 
Mr.  Rockhill  last  July,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  from  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme  four 
hundred  students,  sent  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, will  be  added  to  the  large  and  growing 
number  of  their  young  fellow-countrymen  al- 
ready corciug  to  America." — George  Marvin, 
The' American  Spirit  in  Chinese  Education  (The 
Outlook,  Nov.,  1908). 

An  English  correspondent,  writing  from  Pe- 
king, Sept.  24,  1909,  reported:  "This  week  47 
students  selected  by  examination  for  proficiency 
in  English  and  Chinese  are  leaving  Peking  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  upon  studies  paid  for  by 
funds  from  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity.  They  have  been  selected  from  nearly 
500  candidates  who  competed  for  this  great  re- 
ward from  many  provinces  of  the  Empire.  An 
excellent  body  of  young  men,  they  ought  to  do 
credit  to  their  countrv."  See,  also  (in  this  vol.) 
China:  A.  I).  1901-1908. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Progress  in  Technical  Ed- 
ucation.—  The  following  statements  wen;  in 
a  Press  despatch  from  Tientsin,  July,  1909  : 
"Technical  education  in  China  shows  unmistak- 
able signs  of  extension.  A  very  few  years  ago 
nothing  existed  which  was  worthy  of  the  name, 
while  now  it  is  not  too  much  to  .say  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  engineering  schools  of 
China  will  be  second  only  to  the  best  in  Europe 
and  America.  Engineering  courses  are  now  being 
given  at  the  following  institutions:  Imperial 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Slianghai  ;  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Shansi,  Tai  yuan-fu  ;  Tangshnn  En- 
fineering  and  .Mining  College,  Tangshan ;  and 
m[)erial  Pel  Yang  University,  Tien  tsin." 

A.  D.  1909.  Formation  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  of  the  China  Emergency  Appeal 
Committee.  —  "  Speakini:  at  the  Mansion  I  Iou.se 
meeting  [London]  of  the  China  Emergency 
Committee  held  under  the  i)resl(lency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  .March  Ifi,  1909,  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
wlidse  lf)nL'  work  as  Inspeclor-Cieneral  of  the 
Imperial  Chinese'  (/'usloms  has  given  him  the 
profoiindest  knowledge  of  China  and  its  peoi)le, 
Maid:  '  We  are  alarmeil  lest  Western  knowledge 
and  Western  science  may  give  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple strcngtii  without  princli)le,  and  nuiy  even 
briiiL'  inaerude  materialism  without  that  higher 
leaching  and  higher  giiidanee  which  are;  neces- 
sary for  the  best  welfjiri-  of  any  peojile. ' 

"  It  is  the  realization  of  that  danger,  but  even 
more  (I  realization  of  the  needs  of  Cliina,  which 
have  led  to  the  formatlim  of  tin;  China  Emer- 
gency Appeal  Committee.  ...  It  is  the  object 
of  tliiH  Coiiuniltei- to  utilize  to  the  full  the  un- 
exami)led  preH<'nl  o[>|)orturdty  of  eHtalilishing  In 
(;iiina  institutions  through  which  the  Chineso 
I)eo[)le  may  he  traitied  to  educate  themsidvi's  in 
the  Wesiern  kiiowlcdt'e  and  civilization  which 
tlicy  have  .set  themselves  to  acf^ulre. 
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"Tlicre  is,  first,  China's  crying  need  of  med- 
ical education  —  of  schools  and  hospitals  in 
Avhich  Cliint'se  students  will  be  taught  and  prac- 
tise medicine  and  surgery.  .  .  .  Not  less  needed 
is  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  centres  for 
the  training  of  Chinese  teachers  for  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  which  are  being  estab- 
lished everywhere  throughout  this  Empire  of 
400,000,000  inhabitants.  The  China  P:mcrgency 
Committee  appeals  for  £40,000  to  build  and 
equip  these  training  colleges.  Thirdly,  tiiere  is 
a  demand  throughout  China  for  translations  of 
European  books.  The  demand  far  exceeds  the 
supi)ly,  though  it  is  only  through  literature  that 
the  Chinese  gentleman  will  acquaint  himself 
with  Western  thought  and  learning.  The  books 
sell  in  vast  numbers,  but  the  work  of  transla- 
tion involves  heavy  preliminary  expenses.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  three  objects  for  the  attainment 
of  which  the  China  Emergency  (,'ommittee  has 
been  established."  —  London  Times,  July  17, 
1909. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  English  Committee,  of 
which  Sir  Robert  Hart  is  chairman,  a  proposal 
to  move  similarly  in  America  came  before  a  re- 
cent conference  of  foreign  mission  boards  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  committee,  Rev. 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  chairman,  to  whom  the 
proposition  was  referred,  reported  favorably. 
The  conference  approved  the  report,  and  pro- 
vided that  a  permanent  committee  be  appointed, 
to  consist  of  those  serving  with  Dr.  Brown,  to- 
gether with  twelve  laymen,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
committee.  This  new  committee  is  "  to  pro- 
mote a  larger  interest  in  Christian  education  in 
China."  It  will  assist  the  boards  and  other 
Christian  agencies  and  cooperate  with  the  general 
education  committee  appointed  by  the  Shanghai 
conference  and  with  the  China  Educational  As- 
sociation. 

Cuba:  A.  D.  1899-1907.  —  Organization  of 
Schools  during  the  American  Occupation.  — 
Census-showing  of  results  in  1907.—  "  During 
the  American  occupation  of  Chiba  especial  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  establishment  of  common 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions.  The 
enrollment  of  the  public  schools  of  Cuba  imme- 
diately before  the  last  war  shows  36,306  scholars, 
but  an  examination  of  the  reports  containing 
these  figures  indicates  that  probably  less  than 
half  the  names  enrolled  represented  actual  at- 
tendance. There  were  practically  no  separate 
school  buildings,  but  the  scholars  were  collected 
in  the  residences  of  the  teachers.  There  were 
few  books  and  practically  no  maps,  blackboards, 
desks,  or  other  school  apparatus. 

"The  instruction  consisted  solely  in  learning 
by  rote,  the  catechism  being  the  principal  text- 
book, and  the  girls  occupying  their  time  chiefly 
in  embroidery.  The  teachers  were  allowed  to 
eke  out  their  unpaid  salaries  by  accepting  fees 
from  the  pupils.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  first  six 
monthsof  American  occupation  the  public  school 
enrollment  of  the  i.sland  numbered  143,120.  The 
schools  were  subjected  to  a  constant  and  effect- 
ive inspection  and  the  attendance  was  practically 
identical  with  the  enrollment.   .  .  . 

"  All  over  the  i.sland  the  old  Spanish  barracks 
and  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  American 
troops  which  had  been  ■withdrawn  were  turned 
into  schoolrooms  after  thorough  renovation. 
The  pressure  for  education  was  earnest  and  uni- 
versal.     The   appropriations  from   the   insular 


treasury  for  that  purpose  during  the  first  year 
of  American  occupation  amounted  to  four  and 
a  half  millions. 

"At  the  close  of  American  occupation  there 
were  121  boards  of  education  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple (the  system  was  kept  out  of  politics);  the 
work  of  changing  the  old  barracks  throughout 
the  island  into  schoolhouses  had  been  completed  ; 
a  thoroughly  modern  school  building  costing 
$00,000  had  been  erected  at  Santiago ;  one  school 
building  in  Habaiia  had  33  rooms,  with  a  mod- 
ern kindergarten,  manual-training  branch,  two 
gymnasiums,  and  baths;  large  schools  had  been 
established  by  changes  in  government  buildings 
at  Guineas,  Pinar  del  Rio.  Matanzas,  Cieguo  de 
Avila,  and  Colon  ;  over  3600  teachers  were  sub- 
jected to  examination,  and  approximately  600O 
persons  applied  for  and  received  examination  as 
teachers.  For  six  weeks  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  1901,  4000  teachers  were  collected 
in  teachers'  institutes." — Estahlishmc7it  of  Free 
Government  in  Cuba  {5Sth  Congress,  2d  Session, 
Senate  Document  no.  312). 

"The  public-school  system  organized  under 
the  first  intervention  in  Cuba,  is  producing  ex- 
cellent results.  Of  the  population  10  years  of 
age  and  over,  56.6  per  cent  could  read,  showing 
a  decided  gain  in  tliat  respect  since  1899.  Of 
the  native  whites,  58.6  per  cent  could  read,  and 
of  the  colored  45  per  cent  were  similarly  edu- 
cated."—  National  Geographic  Moffazine,  Feb., 
1909,  )>.  202. 

Egypt:  A.  D.  1901-1905.  —  Recent  De- 
velopment of  Public  Primary  Schools.  — 
Schools  for  Girls.- — "Before  the  English  oc- 
cupation great  masses  of  Egyptians  remained 
ignorant.  Over  91  per  cent,  of  the  males  and 
almost  99^  per  cent,  of  the  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Until  within  the  last  five  years 
public  primary  education  for  the  poorer  classes, 
aside  from  the  mere  learning  of  the  Koran,  was 
almost  unknown.  At  the  present  time  public 
schools  are  being  established  everywhere,  and 
grants  in  aid  of  these  schools  are  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attendance  and  the  records  made  by 
the  pupils.  Likewi.se,  certain  positions  in  the 
civil  service  can  be  filled  only  by  those  who  hold 
certificates  from  schools  of  certain  grades.  As 
a  consequence  there  has  been  a  great  awakening 
of  interest.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  these  public 
schools  are  Mohammedan,  and  the  schools  are 
non -Christian  in  their  instruction.  The  Koran 
is  still  used  as  a  text-book  for  many  purposes, 
but  the  education  is  practical  in  its  general 
nature.  The  children  are  taught,  besides  read- 
ing and  writing,  the  elements  of  the  sciences, 
and  they  choose  either  French  or  English  as  the 
foreign  language  which  they  will  learn,  and 
tJiat  in  which  they  will  receive  instruction  in  the 
more  advanced  studies  where  Arabic  text-books 
cannot  readily  be  provided.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  while,  in  the  earlier  days.  French  was 
the  language  more  frequently  chosen,  nearly  all 
the  pupils  are  now  selecting  English.  There 
are  also  provisions  for  training  in  law.  medicine, 
agriculture ,  engineering,  etc.  The  law  school 
is  the  most  popular,  while  the  agricultural  col- 
lege —  although  the  basis  of  Egyptian  wealth 
and  prosperity  is  and  must  always  be  agriculture 
—  suffers  from  lack  of  pupils.  Female  education 
has  not  been  neglected,  and  we  may  expect  in 
the  near  future  that  instead  of  99^  per  cent,  of 
the  women  being  unable  to  write,  a  very  large 
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per  cent,  of  the  mothers  of  the  country  will  be 
able  to  give  their  children  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation at  home."  —  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  The  Egypt 
of  To-day  {International  Quarterly  Rev.,  Oct., 
1902). 

"A  revolution  is  a  growth,  not  a  cataclysm  : 
the  seeds  of  the  Egyptian  Revolution  were  sown 
in  the  autumn  of  1901  when  Miss  Amina  Hafiz 
.MaL'-hrabi  was  admitted  to  the  Stockwell  Road 
Training  College  for  Teachers.  Miss  Amina  is 
thedaughtfT  of  one  of  the  Officials  in  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Cairo,  and  after  passing 
a  preliminary  examination  was  sent  to  England 
to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  .  .  .  Miss  Amina  spent  nearly 
three  years  at  Stockwell ;  then  she  returned  to 
her  own  people  :  now  she  is  a  teacher  at  the 
Abbas  Public  Girls'  School  at  Cairo,  and  the 
right  hand  of  Miss  Spears,  the  Principal ;  this 
seed  is  bearing  fruit.  No  Revolution  can  be  a 
success  unless  the  women  take  it  up,  and  it  is 
the  women  who  are  going  to  turn  Egypt  upside 
down  ;  it  is  the  Mussulman  women  who  have 
already  begun  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

"The  really  a.stonishing  work  that  has  been 
going  on  for  nearly  two  years  is  the  education 
for  the  teaching  profession  of  girls  of  the  better 
class  aged  from  about  fourteen  to  twenty.  There 
are  two  or  three  schools  where  these  girls  are 
received  as  boarders,  and  carefully  tended  by 
European  mistresses  ;  the  amazing  thing  is  that 
they  throw  aside  their  veils  and  consent  to  be 
taught  by  men.  ...  In  all  the  State  scliools 
of  Egypt  the  Koran  is  taught.  In  one  corner  of 
the  garden  is  a  small  room  built  to  serve  as  a 
mosque  ;  attendance  is  vohintjiry,  but  three  times 
a  day  each  girl  retires  there  for  private  prayer. 

"These  sehrxils  have  been  recently  founded 
to  provide  female  teachers  :  they  have  not  been 
in  existence  long  enough  for  any  girls  to  have 
completwl  the  two-years'  course  ;  it  may  be  they 
will  fail  in  their  primary  object;  it  is  possible 
that  the  girls  who  have  been  rducaterl  will  none 
of  tliem  persevere  in  the  teaeliing  i)rf)fession  ; 
nevertheless,  as  Egyptian  wives  and  mothers, 
they  must  become  the  leaders  of  the  revolution." 
—  kdrnund  V'erney,  A  Rerohition  in  E'jypt{(!on- 
temffira ry  lifrieir^  >/"'.'/.  190.")). 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Gordon  Memorial  College  at 
Khartoum.  —  Prom  the  ejirhth  annual  re|)orl  of 
the  I)ir'Ctor  of  Kducation  in  the  Sudan  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Gordon  .Memorial  V(i\\i-\ic,  founded 
at  Khartoum  in  \K)'.\(^-i-.  in  Vol.  VI.  of  this  work, 
Kovrr:  A  I>  1^98  1H99;,  is  nf)w  comiKised  of 
the  following  erlur  ational  units  :  "  The  |)rimary 
w\i<x>\.  which  has  been  attz-nrled  by  IIK)  pupils, 
the  training  collejje  —  vern(u;ular  and  English  - 
b?  178.  of  which  IM  belong  to  the  vernmiilar 
side,  and  the  uppter  school  for  the  training  of 
♦Tigineers  arifl  jmrveyfirs  by  28  students.  One 
huriflrefj  and  wventy  twf»  are  on  the  rf)ll  of  the 
irmtriKtional  work«hf)ps.  There  is.  he  remarks, 
nrj  doubt  whatever  alKjiil  the  fio|)nlarity  of  llie 
military  v.\\<nt\  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
country,  both  Arab  and  Hndanew.  Home  20 
young  men  have  now  received  commission  in  the 
farnoui  black  l»ftttalif>ns.  or  in  the  new  Arab 
levies  n'jw  t»eirig  ■n\W-<\  They  have  almost  all 
hwri  wr-ll  re()orfe<|  on.  Ife  undersl'Kxl  that  the 
re^pf/noltde  Army  authoritJeK  propfise  to  increase 
thin  V  h'Kil  mibntantlftlly,  and  to  render  itcapnblc 
of  holding  twiee  the  [)re<wnt  number  of  caoefn." 
The  (/'olkge  U  refX;rt«d  to  have  "  felt  the  atrnin 


of  existing  financial  difficulties  very  keenly,  and 
the  rate  of  progress  has  hardly  been  maintained 
this  year.  "—1908. 

England:  A.  D.  1902. — The  Education 
Act,  in  the  interest  of  the  Voluntary  or 
Church  Schools.  —  Text  of  its  provisions 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Nonconformists. — 
"Passive  resistance"  among  them  to  the 
law.  —  Under  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  which 
created  in  England  for  the  first  time  a  system 
of  officially  regulated  and  publicly  supported 
elementary  schools  (see,  in  Volume  I.  of  this 
work.  Education:  Modern:  Engi..\nd:  A.  D. 
1699-1870),  those  schools  divided  the  work  of 
elementary  education  with  schools  of  another, 
older  system,  founded,  maintained,  and  managed 
by  the  churches  of  the  country, — mainly  by 
the  predominant  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  public  elementary  schools,  supported 
out  of  local  rates  and  governed  by  locally-elected 
school  boards  were  called  Board  Schools  ;  the 
others  were  called  Vohmtary  Schools.  The 
latter  received  some  public  money  from  an 
annual  Parliamentary  grant,  but  nothing  from 
the  local  taxation  which  supported  the  fonuer. 
In  the  Voluntary  Schools  under  church  control 
religious  teaching  was  prescribed  and  given 
systematicjilly  :  in  the  Board  Schools  it  was  not. 
Those  who  held  religious  teaching,  of  their  own 
denominational  orthodoxy,  to  be  a  vital  part  of 
ediication,  were  ardent  partisans  of  the  Volun 
tary  Schools.  Those  who  approved  the  exclu- 
sion of  theological  differences  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Board  Schools  were  equally  ardent 
champions  of  those.  As  a  rule,  the  adherents 
of  the  Established  Church  and  of  the  Rmiian 
Catholic  Church  were  op[)onents  of  the  public 
.system,  while  the  Dissenters  or  Nonconformists 
of  all  sects  gave  it  strenuous  support.  Thus 
the  two  systems  were  mischievousl}'  antago- 
nized, and  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1870  it  had  been  mani- 
fest that  one  or  the  other  must  ultimately  give 
way  to  its  rival. 

In  1902  the  Conservative  party,  in  which  the 
Establi.shed  Chun  h  of  England  is  most  largely 
rei)re.sented,  foumi  itself  strong  etK)ugli  in  Par- 
liament to  undertake  the  nationalizing  of  the 
Volimtary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales,  in- 
corporating them  with  their  rivals  in  one  recon- 
structed national  system,  but  securing  their 
df)fiiiiiation  in  it,  along  withei|uai  sharing  from 
the  [luhjic  purse  A  Hill  for  the  [)iir[)()se  was 
j)ro[>o>ed  to  Ihc  House  of  Commons  on  IIk;  24th 
of  .March  by  -Mr.  IJalfotir,  then  the  Administra- 
tion Ir-ader  in  the  House.  In  his  sfx-ech  on  a 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in  he  spoke  of  the 
neerl  of  a  flinghr  authority  for  education,  pri- 
mary, wcoiulary,  and  t.<Thiiir'al  ;  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  two  organizations  of  elementary 
s^'hofds,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  great  numlier  of  Voluiilary  Schools  and 
Kiidowcfl  Schools  could  lie  swr'pt  away  and  re- 
[)laced  at  enormouH  |)ulilic  cost.  The  |)ro|)osed 
Mill,  l»ased  on  thew  views,  would  e.xtinguish 
the  local  School  Hoards  and  nwike  the  Cf)unty 
Council  in  coiuilies  and  the  Horough  (V)uncil  in 
county  boroughs  thr-  f)iie  |(k(i1  education  author- 
llv.  As  lnfr')dn<ed  Hubwrjuently  atid  enacted, 
after  heated  and  hmg  debate,  the  Bill  acr'oui- 
[jlished  its  lea/ling  objects.  v.u  far  as  concerned 
elenientary  education,  by  proviaions  of  which 
the  following  is  the  text : 
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"Part  III,  Elementary  EnccATtoN.  5. 
The  local  education  authority  shall  throughout 
their  area  have  the  powers  and  dutic^s  of  a  school 
board  and  school  attendance  committee  under 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1H70  to  19UU, 
and  any  other  Acts,  including,'  local  Acts,  and 
shall  also  be  responsible  for  and  have  the  control 
of  all  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary 
schools  not  provided  by  them,  and  school  boards 
and  school  attendance  committees  shall  be  abol- 
ished. 

"  6.  — (1)  All  public  elementary  schools  pro- 
vided by  the  local  education  authority  shall, 
where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  coun- 
cil of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four 
appointed  by  that  council,  together  with  a  num- 
ber not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  minor 
local  authority.  Where  the  local  education  au- 
thority are  the  council  of  a  borough  or  urban 
district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for 
any  school  provided  by  them  a  body  of  managers 
consisting  of  such  number  of  managers  as  they 
may  determine. 

"  (2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  pro- 
vided by  the  local  education  authority  shall,  in 
place  of  the  existing  managers,  have  a  body  of 
managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  foundation 
managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  together  with  a  number  of 
managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed  —  (a) 
where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  coun- 
cil of  a  county,  one  by  that  council  and  one  by 
the  minor  local  authority  ;  and  {b)  where  the 
local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a 
borough  or  urban  district,  both  by  that  authority. 

"  (3)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section 
—  (a)  Schools  may  be  grouped  under  one  body 
of  managers  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act; 
and  (b)  Where  the  local  education  authority  con- 
sider that  the  circumstances  of  any  school  require 
a  larger  body  of  managers  than  that  provided 
under  this  section,  that  authority  may  increase 
the  total  number  of  managers,  so,  however,  that 
the  number  of  each  class  of  managers  is  propor- 
tionately increased. 

"7.  —  (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall 
maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary 
schools  within  their  area  which  are  necessary, 
and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure  required 
for  that  purpose,  other  than  expenditure  for 
which,  under  this  Act,  provision  is  to  be  made 
by  the  managers  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  school  not 
provided  by  them,  only  so  long  as  the  following 
conditions  and  provisions  are  complied  with:  — 

' '  (a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry 
out  any  directions  of  the  local  education  author- 
ity as  to  the  secular  instruction  to  be  given  in 
the  school,  including  any  directions  wMtii  respect 
to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction, 
and  for  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educa- 
tional grounds,  and  if  the  managers  fail  to  carrj' 
out  any  such  direction  the  local  education  au- 
thority shall,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers, 
have  the  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rection in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers; 
but  no  direction  given  under  this  provision  shall 
be  such  as  to  interfere  with  reasonable  facilities 
for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours: 

"  (b)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have 
power  to  inspect  the  school ; 

"  (c)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  au- 


thority shall  be  required  to  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  but  that  consent  shall  not  be  withheld 
except  on  educational  grounds;  and  the  consent 
of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the  dis- 
missal of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on 
grounds  connected  with  the  giving  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  school.  .  .  [Here  follow  pro- 
visions relative  to  schoolhouses  and  teachers' 
dwellings.] 

"  (3)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section 
between  the  local  education  authority  and  the 
managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  author- 
ity, that  question  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

"  (4)  One  of  the  conditions  required  to  be  ful- 
filled by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain 
a  parliamentary  grant  siiall  be  that  it  is  main- 
tained under  and  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"  (o)  In  public  elementary  schools  maintained 
but  not  provided  by  the  local  educational  author- 
ity, assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be 
appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference 
to  religious  creed  and  denomination,  and,  in  any 
case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the 
post  of  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be 
filled,  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  local 
education  authority,  and  they  shall  determine 
the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates 
by  examination  or  otherwise. 

"(6)  Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public 
elementarj'  school  not  provided  by  the  local  edu- 
cation authority  shall,  as  regards  its  character, 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of 
the  trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  managers  :  Provided  that  no- 
thing in  this  subjection  shall  aflfect  any  provi- 
sion in  a  trust  deed  for  reference  to  the  bishop 
or  superior  ecclesiastical  or  other  denomina- 
tional authority  so  far  as  such  provision  gives  to 
the  bishop  or  authority  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction 
is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  trust  deed. 

"  (7)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but 
not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority 
shall  have  all  powers  of  management  required  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall 
(subject  to  the  powers  of  the  local  education 
authority  under  this  section)  have  the  exclusive 
power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers. 

"8.  —  (1)  Where  the  local  education  authority 
or  any  other  persons  propose  to  provide  a  new^ 
public  elementary  school,  they  shall  give  public 
notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  man- 
agers of  any  existing  school,  or  the  local  edu- 
cation authority  (where  they  are  not  themselves 
the  persons  proposing  to  provide  the  school),  or 
any  ten  rate  payers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  the  school,  may,  within  three 
months  after  the  notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
posed school  is  not  required,  or  that  a  school 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or 
not  so  provided,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  better 
suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the 
school  proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school 
built  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Education  on  such  appeal  shall  be  treated  as 
unnecessarj\ 

' '  (2)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, any  enlargement  of  a  public  elementary 
school  is  such  as  to  amount  to  the  provision  of  a 
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new  school,  that  enlargement  shall  be  so  treated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

' '  (3)  Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school 
to  or  from  a  local  education  authority  shall  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  be  treated  as  the  provision 
of  a  new  school. 

"9.  The  Board  of  Education  shall,  without 
unnecessary  delay,  determine,  in  case  of  dispute, 
whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and,  in  so 
determining,  and  also  in  deciding  on  any  appeal 
as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have 
regard  to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to 
the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates;  but  a 
school  for  the  time  being  recognized  as  a  public 
elementary  school  shall  not  be  considered  un- 
necessary in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in 
average  attendance,  as  computed  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  is  not  less  than  thirty." 

The  main  contentions  were  rai.sed  by  these 
sections  of  the  Bill,  and  as  soon  as  their  bearing 
and  effect  were  discerned  the  Nonconformist 
opposition  was  rallied  in  strong  force.  "The 
main  ground  of  objection  taken,"  says  the  Aa- 
nual  Register,  "was  that,  while  throwing  the 
whole  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  denomina- 
tional schools  (apart  from  tiiat  of  the  fabrics)  on 
public  funds,  it  failed  to  secure  to  the  local  pub- 
lic any  real  control  over  the  management  of  the 
schools  so  maintained,  and  amounted  in  effect  to 
a  new  endowment  of  the  Church  of  England; 
also  that  it  perpetuat'-d  and  enhanced  the  injus- 
tice of  the  pressure  of  the  system  of  religious 
tests  in  the  profession  of  elementary  teaching, 
which  would  now,  it  was  said,  if  the  Bill  should 
pass,  be  the  permanent  monopoly  of  Anglicans 
in  the  schools  educating  more  than  half  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes.  Denunciatory 
res'jlutions  bas«.d  generally  on  grounds  of  this 
character,  were  passed  by  tiie  National  Free 
Church  Council,  the  London  Congregational  Un- 
ion (April  8),  the  General  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
testant Di.ssenting  Deputies,  and  other  iKxlies; 
and  at  an  early  date  a  disposition,  to  which  botli 
encouragement  and  expression  were  vigorously 
a/lministerfd  by  the  lirilinh  We.tkly,  was  some- 
what '•xt<r;sively  shown  to  urge  that  it  woul<l  be 
the  duty  of  Nonconformi.sts  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
witiration  rate  if  the  Hill  should  become  law. 
Dr.  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Time*  (April  5).  avowed  hiniself  earnestly  in 
favour  of  this  policy,  which  was  also  defended 
by  the  Ilev.  il.  Price  Hughs.  It  whs  opposfid 
by  the  Kev.  John  Wats^iti,  of  fJvcrpool  (known 
In  the  lit':rary  world  as  '  Ian  .Ma'lann '),  but  the 
voices  of  restraint  aifiong  the  .N'onconformiHt  op- 
pf/Hition  wrre  h«s  audible  than  thr>s<-  of  indig- 
nant Tf.\tT(y<i<h  and  menace."  —  Annual  liigiitcr, 
wrz,  p.  107. 

The  following  from  an  article  by  Hcv.  .1. 
Oulnness  lir)g»;rs  shows  tin-  attiliidf  and  feeling 
of  the  Nonc'uiforniist  opi)ositi()(i ; 

"  Hith'Tto  a  cvrXsi'm  proportion  of  the  cost 
of'  '  iify^ls  has  he'-n  lionic  tiy  Chiirriimcn 

th'  •.  and  .N'onf;onformist«  have  been  con- 

U-nl  to  rcjfard  that  as  fairly  providing  for  th(r 
nerUirian  teaching  that  was  given.  They  did 
not  regard  the  arrangement  as  wine  or  wilntary. 
Hut  they  a"|iiieHred  rormidering  that  they  had 
no  renponni Vilify  whatever  for  the  denomina- 
tional t/a'  hIriK  that  was  given  The  new  Act 
alt*;red  all  ihe  eonditjrjfm  'llie  State  now  as 
•umes  all  the  responsibility  for  the  support  of 


these  schools.  The  last  vestige  of  voluntary 
support  is  swept  away,  and  \\\ey  become  in 
every  sense  part  of  the  National  School  system. 
The  burden  of  their  support  is  thrown  upon 
the  public  funds.  Only  in  the  matter  of  control 
and  of  their  religious  teaching  do  they  retain 
anything  of  their  private  character.  .  .  .  They 
are  to  be  supported  out  of  the  public  funds. 
But  they  constitute  a  privileged  class  of  schools 
under  private  managers,  and  their  chief  teach- 
ers have  to  belong  to  a  particular  Church  and  to 
give  instruction  in  its  principles  and  doctrines. 
It  is  this  which  has  stirred  the  indignation  of 
Nonconformists.  Thej'  conscientiously  object 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  schools  staffed  by 
Anglican  teachers  and  employed  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  Anglican  doctrines.  .  .  . 

"  For  thi-ty  years  the  Free  Churches  of  Eng- 
land have  quietly  submitted  to  an  arrangement 
which  practically  left  thousands  of  the  schools 
under  the  absolute  sway  of  the  clergy.  There 
were  thus  vast  districts  of  the  country,  and  those 
the  districts  least  open  to  the  free  play  of  public 
opinion,  in  which  Nonconformist  children  were 
forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  pupils,  while  Non- 
conformist teachers  were  just  as  resolutely  kept 
out  of  these  favoured  preserves  of  sectarianism. 
But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  clergy  and  their 
friends.  During  almost  the  whole  of  the  period 
in  question  there  have  been  continual  attempts 
to  secure  better  terms  for  those  alread_v  so  highly 
privileged.  At  length  came  the  period  for  de- 
cided action.  .  .  .  The  whole  character  of  our 
educational  apparatus  has  been  changed,  and 
changed  in  a  manner  as  unfavourable  to  consti- 
tutional liberty  as  to  religious  equality.  School 
boards  were  institutions  in  which  Nonconform- 
ists had  taken  a  deep  interest  and  in  which  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  they  had  achieved  con- 
spicuous success.  They  have  been  ruthlessly 
swei)t  away,  and  henceforth  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  our  large  towns  and  cities  is  entrusted  to 
committees  chosen  by  County  Councils  ;  Mr.  Bal- 
four showing  here  the  same  dislike  of  [xipular 
cotitrol  as  characterises  his  administration  in  the 
IIou.s<!  of  Conmions.  Can  it  bethought  wonder- 
ful that  Nonconformists  have  been  goaded  into 
resistance  l)y  a  policy  so  highhamled  and  so  de- 
termined ?  \Ve  have  heurd  enough  of  the  intoler- 
able strain  put  upon  the  supporters  of  the  volun- 
tary schfMtlH.  Tlie  straiti  of  clerieal  intolerance 
and  Tory  partiality  has  become  still  more  intoler- 
able." —  .1.  (JuinnesH  Rogers,  The  Monronform- 
tut  I'/iriniiif/  (\inr(n'nt/i  ('iiitniy,  Ort.,  lOO:!). 

A  weightier  and  more  statesman  like  objection 
to  the  Act  was  set  forth  by  tiie  Hi.  Hon.  .laines 
Bryce  in  the  following  : 

"  Of  all  the  causes  which  have  kept  education 
in  Kngland,  .secondary  as  well  as  elementary, 
below  the  level  it  has  reached  in  such  countries 
as  Switzerland  and  Scotland  and  New  Kngland, 
the  most  deep  srafed  is  the  Want  of  popular  in- 
terest and  popular  synipalliy.  The  |)copl('  have 
not  fell  the  whools  to  lie  liieir  own,  have  not 
been  associated  with  the  management,  have  not 
realis<;d  how  largely  the  welfare  ami  prosperity 
ofthenati(»n  depend  on  th(!  instruction  which 
each  generation  receives.  Since  IH70 something 
has  ln-en  don«!  to  stimulate  |)opuIar  interest  by 
the  creation  of  .School  Hf)anls  (whose  admirable 
work  in  the  large  towns  is  admitted  even  by  the 
Ministry  which  jiroposes  to  destroy  them),  by 
the  intro<luctlon  of  a  large  representative   oio- 
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ment  upon  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed 
secondary  scIkjoIs,  and  by  entrusting  County 
and  IJorough  Councils  with  power  to  spend 
mon(;y  upon  technical  instructi<jii.  What  can  be 
plainer  than  that  a  wise  statesmanship  ought  to 
follow  in  the  same  path  endeavouring  to  create 
everywhere  local  educational  authorities  chosen 
by  the  people  and  responsible  to  the  people, 
keeping  these  local  authorities  up  to  the  mark 
by  making  a  share  in  the  imperial  grant  condi- 
tional upon  full  efficiency,  but  teaching  tiiem  to 
look  upon  the  scliools  as  tlieir  own,  and  to  feel 
that  it  is  their  own  interest  as  parents  and  citizens 
to  make  their  schools  worthy  of  an  advancing 
nation?  No  such  idea  lias  been  present  to  those 
who  framed  this  Bill.  It  reduces,  instead  of  in 
creasing,  the  element  of  popular  interest  and 
popular  control. 

"School  Boards  are  to  be  swept  away,  and 
with  them  those  elected  women  members  who 
have  been  so  valuable  and  influential  an  element. 
The  substituted  County  and  Borough  Councils 
are,  no  doubt,  elective  l)odies.  But  they  have 
so  many  functions  already  besides  those  educa- 
tional functions  which  are  now  to  be  thrown  on 
tlicm  that  the  latter  will  play  a  small  part,  and 
their  discharge  of  those  functions  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively reviewed  by  the  people  at  an  election. 
Moreover,  every  Council  is  directed  to  act 
through  an  Education  Committee  largely,  or 
possibly  entirely,  consisting  of  persons  outside 
their  own  bodies.  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  se- 
cure an  element  of  special  knowledge.  But  the 
policy  of  these  committees  —  and  policy  (except 
as  regards  tinance)  is  to  rest  with  them  —  will 
never  be  subject  to  any  review  by  the  electors, 
to  whom  the  committees  are  nowise  responsible. 
The  fault  is  still  worse  when  we  come  to  the 
local  managers.  Where  there  exist  only  denom- 
inational schools,  there  will  be  no  popular  con- 
trol at  all,  for  the  permissive  appointment  by  the 
Education  Committee  of  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  local  managers  is  a  merely  nominal  con- 
cession, quite  illusory  for  the  purpose  of  .secur- 
ing any  local  power,  any  local  interest,  any  local 
sympathy.  In  most  cases  this  permissive  right 
of  appointment  will  probably  be  used  to  add  to 
the  denominational  managers  some  per.son  or  per- 
sons recommended  by  them,  or  one  of  them,  to 
the  Education  Committee,  which  sits  in  the  dis 
tant  county  town  and  may  know  nothing  about 
the  locality. 

"  It  is  not  from  any  superstitious  faith  in  pop- 
\ilar  election  or  in  what  are  called  '  democratic 
principles'  that  I  deplore  these  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  It  is  because  they  tend  to  withdraw  from 
education  one  of  its  most  valuable  propulsive 
forces.  Let  us  hear  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
missioners of  1868,  among  whom  were  the  pre- 
sent Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  another  eminent  ecclesiastic. 

"  '  No  skill  in  organisation,  no  careful  adapta- 
tion of  the  means  in  hand  to  the  best  ends,  can 
do  as  much  for  education  as  the  earnest  co-oper- 
ation of  the  people.  The  American  schools  ap- 
pear to  have  no  great  excellence  of  method.  But 
the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
from  this  fact  they  derive  a  force  which  seems 
to  make  up  for  all  their  deficiencies.  ...  In 
Zurich  the  schools  are  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  the  complete  success  of  the 
systeramustbelargelyascribed  to  this  cause.  .  .  . 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  England  also  in- 


ferior management,  if  it  were  backed  u[)  by  very 
hearty  sympathy  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
would  often  su(!ceed  better  than  much  greater 
skill  without  such  support.' 

"  These  words  were  spoken  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. They  apply  with  even  greater  force  to 
elementary.  The  experience  of  thirty-f our  years 
confirms  them.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  Bill 
to  give  effect  to  their  i^rinciple. "  —  James  Bryce, 
A  Feic  Woi'ds  on  the,  JWir  Educatioti  Hill  {iSine- 
teenth  Centunj,  May,  1902). 

The  Education  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  Ccmimons  on  the  3d  of  December, 
b}'  a  vote  of  246  against  123,  being  a  majority 
of  exactly  two-thirds.  In  the  Mouse  of  Lords  it 
received  brief  discussion  and  a  few  amendments, 
which  the  Commons  accepted,  and  it  was  sent 
quickly  to  the  King,  receiving  the  royal  assent 
December  18.  And  now  there  came  into  action 
the  stubborn  revolt  which  took  the  name  of 
'■passive  resistance,"  —  the  refusal,  that  is,  of  a 
considerable  body  of  people  to  pay  the  rates 
levied  for  school  purposes  under  a  law  which 
they  held  to  be  unjust.  Their  attitude,  and  the 
consequences  they  suffered,  in  imprisonment  and 
the  seizure  and  sale  of  their  property,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  passages  from  an  article 
b}'  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Englishmen  of  high 
character  and  indisputable  loyalty  are  being 
sent  to  prison  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  as 
those  which  were  urged  for  committing  John 
Bunyau  to  Bedford  Gaol ;  for  exposing  Richard 
Baxter  to  the  browbeating  of  Judge  Jeffreys  and 
a  sentence  of  eighteen  months  incarceration; 
and  for  sending  George  Fox  to  the  noisome  dun- 
geons of  Carlisle  and  Derby,  Lancaster  and  Lon- 
don. Americans  cannot  credit  it.  The  colonists 
of  Canada  and  Australia  say,  '  Can  these  things 
be  ?  ';  and  even  Englishmen  would  never  accept 
the  humiliating  conclusion,  if  they  were  not  con- 
fronted by  the  undeniable  fact.  The  fact  is  that 
nearly  one  hundred  freemen  of  England,  respect- 
able and  God-fearing  citizens,  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  different  periods  of  imprisonment  since 
November,  1903.   .  .  . 

"  Imprisonment  is  only  one  phase  of  this  ad- 
vancing cause  ;  another  is  that  of  the  public  sale 
of  the  furniture,  pictures  and  books  of  those  who 
refuse  to  submit.  The  first  sale  M'as  at  Wirks- 
worth,  in  Derbyshire,  on  June  26th,  1903 ;  and 
it  has  been  followed  by  about  1,600  more  in  dif- 
ferent towns  and  villages,  all  over  England.  .  .  . 
In  one  extremely  flagrant  instance,  one  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  goods  were  taken  for  the  sum 
of  fifteen  shillings,  and  in  many  cases  fidelity 
to  conscience  has  meant  loss  of  trade  and  of 
position.  .  .  .  No  less  than  40,000  summonses 
have  been  sent  forth  by  the  overseers  to  compel 
recalcitrant  rate-paj'ers  to  appear  before  the 
magistrates  and  '  show  cause '  why  they  will 
not  pay.   .  .  . 

"Now,  it  is  for  that  process  we  cannot  and 
will  not  pay  any  rate  whatever.  We  object  to 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts. 
They  are  anti-democratic,  unfair,  unjust ;  they 
are  destructive  of  educational  efficiency  and  so- 
cial peace  ;  but  the  one  thing  that  has  created 
the  Passive  Resistance  movement  is  not  the  de- 
struction of  the  School  Board,  not  the  loss  of  pop- 
ular control,  but  this  intrusion  into  the  realm 
of  conscience  by  the  State.     That  is  the  prime 
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factor  in  this  situation.  To  that  '  we  -will  not 
submit.'  declared  Dr.  Fairbairu  to  Mr.  Balfour 
when  the  Bill  was  before  the  House.  In  short,  we 
say  with  Bunjan  to  our  persecutors.  '  Where 
I  cannot  obey  actively,  there  I  am  willing  to 
lie  down,  and  lo  suffer  what  they  shall  do  unto 
me.'" — John  Clifford,  Passive  Eeisistancc  in 
England  and  Wales  {Xorth  American  Review, 
Jfarck,  1905). 

In  Wales,  where  the  Xonconformists  are  very 
strong,  the  resistance  became  more  than  passive. 
The  County  Councils  refused  generally  to  put  the 
Act  into  operation,  and  Parliament,  in  August, 
1904,  passed  what  was  described  as  the  "Welsh 
Coercion  Act,"  to  compel  their  obedience  to  it. 
This  Act  authorized  the  central  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  county  proclaimed  in  de- 
fault to  provide  for  Church  schools  and  to  de- 
duct such  appropriation  from  the  Government 
grant  for  educational  uses  to  the  county.  As  the 
deficit  thus  caused  in  the  sum  available  for  the 
National  schof>ls  would  have  to  be  made  up  by 
the  county,  the  recalcitrant  county  would  tlius 
indirectly  be  .saddled  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Church  schools.  But  Welsh  resistance  was 
not  so  easily  overcome  ;  for  a  new  plan  was 
devised,  according  to  whidi  every  proceeding 
under  the  Coercion  Act  would  be  met  b_v  the  re- 
signation of  county  education  committees  and 
managers  of  the  National  schools.  This  would 
paralyze  the  central  Board,  which  has  no  power 
to  fill  the  places  thus  vacated. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Church  Attendance  in  School 
Hours.  —  A  circular  issued  by  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, in  July,  relative  to  the  taking  of  chil- 
dren from  Church  schools,  during  school  hours, 
to  attend  Church  services  on  Saints'  days,  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  in  Church 
circles.  The  practice  had  lx;en  permitted  hitherto; 
but  the  Board  ruled  that  school  timetables  mak- 
ing provision  for  this  must  have  the  .sanction 
of  the  local  school  authf)ritie8,  which  in  many 
cases  were  opposed  to  the  practice.  A  "Church 
Schools  Emergency  Ij«-agiie  "  was  now  organized 
U)  'OntfcSt  th';  action  of  tin-  Board. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Underfed  School  Children.  — 
An  order  i>i8ued  by  the  Lof;al  (iovernment  Boani, 
in  April,  direcUd  that,  in  the  aisa  of  school 
children  under  si.vteen,  found  lo  be  underfed, 
who  were  not  blind,  deaf  or  dumi),  and  who 
were  living  with  a  fatlier  not  in  receipt  of  relief, 
there  must  In;  application  for  relief  made  to  the 
guanllan.s  of  the  |)Oor  by  a  teacher  empowt^red 
by  the  managers,  or  by  an  oflicer  authori/i-d  by 
the  efluefition  authorities.  The  guaniians  must 
then  investiirate  the  caw  anfl  decide  whether 
relief  should  be  given  as  a  loan  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary m'n\i-.  and  notify  the  father  accorrlingly; 
thus  giving  the  parent  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  newled  provision  himwlf.  If  he  did  not  do 
ft,  the  (guardians  were  emjfowered  t<)  reerjver 
from  him  the  cost  of  the  neces.H»iry  relief  by 
county  court  pr^eiw. 

The  report  of  the  lifmrd  of  PMucation  for  the 
year  IJKJT  1J*0M.  puljlished  in  March,  1«09,  Htate.s 
with  reference  U>  the  feedintj  of  neeeHHllous 
•rhrx*!  children  that  "  P'rom  DecemlH-r21,  IWJfl, 
when  the  F>lucation  (Provision  of  .MealM)  Act, 
1JK>«,  fH(ne  Into  f)penition,  to  July  31,  11H)H.  .'il 
Ifxal  education  authorities  have  \>t:i-n  authori/.e(| 
U>  srx-nd  money  from  the  rates  in  providing 
ffffitl  (oT  ncUofA  children.  Of  the  iJ<^)  aulhorltieH 
referred  to  Jn  liml  veiir't  report   ii^  having  taken 


power  to  spend  money  for  this  purpose  14  have 
obtained  sanction  to  spend  money  in  a  second 
year." 

A.  D.  1906. —  Education  Bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  killed  by  amend- 
ments in  the  House  of  Lords.  —  The  defeat  of 
the  Conservatives  and  Unionists  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary elections  of  January,  1906,  was  as- 
cribed very  largely  to  popular  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Education  Act  of  1903.  Hence,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  Balfour  Ministry  and  the 
call  of  the  Liberals,  under  Sir  Henrj'  CampbeU- 
Bannerman,  to  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  new  masters  of  legislative  authority 
were  held  to  have  received  a  mandate  from  the 
people  to  amend  the  objectionable  law.  On  the 
9th  of  April  a  Bill  to  that  end  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Augustine  Birrell,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  again  the  old  disputes 
over  denominational  religious  teaching  in  schools 
supported  by  the  public  at  large  were  re-en- 
livened and  re-heated,  in  Parliament  and  out. 
In  December  it  pas.scd  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  192.  and  went  to  the  Lords.  A 
succinct  and  clear  statement  of  the  intent  of  the 
Bill,  as  framed  by  the  Government,  was  given  in 
an  article  contributed  to  The  Outlook  of  August 
4,  1906.  by  Dr.  Clifford  Webster  Barnes,  Special 
Commissioner  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation to  investigate  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  European  schools.  In  the  framing  of  the 
Bill  it  had  been  assumed  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  which  swept  the  new  Government  into 
power  had  determined  that  the  following  prin- 
ciples should  be  enacted  into  law:  1.  Unification 
of  the  public  school  system.  2.  Complete  local 
control  where  public  funds  are  received.  3. 
Abolition  of  religious  tests  for  teachers. 

"The  new  bill  by  its  first  clause,"  wrote  Dr. 
Barnes,  "has  virtually  met  these  three  reiiulre- 
mcnts.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  the  State, 
hereafter,  to  recognize  or  provide  for  any  school 
unless  it  comes  under  theab.solute  control  of  the 
local  authority;  and  as  church  boards  are  thus 
supplanted,  religious  tests  for  teachers  need  no 
longer  be  feiired.  In  later  dau.scs,  also,  special 
safeguards  are  arranged  to  protect  the  teachers 
from  this  sort  of  test.  If  the  bill,  after  providing 
the  necessary  machinery  with  which  to  carry 
out  its  firstclaus*',  went  no  further,  the  extreme 
Nonconformist  would  undoubteijly  have  given  it 
most  hearty  support,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Church 
party  might  possibly  have  been  no  greater.  Hut 
love  for  fair  play  has  jjreviiiled  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  Liberal  (iovernment  has  proved  its  right 
to  the  title  l)y  introducing,  in  clauses  2.  3,  and  4, 
si)eciid  provisions  f(»r  leasing  the  denominational 
srhoolfl  an<l  for  permitting  their  owners  to  give 
the  religious  instnution  distinctive  of  the  church 
U)  which  they  iK'long.   .  .  . 

"The  bill,  then-fore,  makes  the  following  con- 
cessions ; 

"  1.  For  the  i)ur[»os4'  of  continuing  any  exist- 
ing voluntary  k<  hool  it  permits  Ihe  WmuI  iiuthor- 
ity,  on  some  arrangement  being  made  with  the 
owners,  to  take;  rtver  such  scliool,  piovided  it  is 
Htnicturally  fit.  The  Stale  will  then  pay  the  en- 
lire  cost  of  maintenance,  keep  the  property  in 
gfxxl  repair,  and  use  it  ordy  betwer-n  the  hours 
of  !i  A  .M.  and  4  iv  m..  from  .Monday  to  Friday 
iri(  IiihIvi-  At  all  other  times  the  owners  are 
privileged  to  do  with  it  as  Ihcy  see  (It.  On  two 
mornings  of  the  week,  between  9  and  0.4r),  the 
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religious  teaching  peculiar  to  the  denomination 
owning  the  property  may  bo  given,  but  children 
whose  parents  do  not  wisli  such  teaching  are  to 
be  excused  during  that  time. 

"2.  In  urban  areas  where  there  is  a  population 
of  five  thousand  or  over,  a  Ciuirch  school  may 
remain  as  denominational  as  at  present,  the  dis- 
tinctive dogmas  of  tlie  Church  being  taught  as 
much  as  may  be  desired,  provided  the  parents  of 
four-lifths  of  the  children  vote  in  favor  of  this 
arrangement,  and  provided,  also,  that  there  are 
accommodations  in  some  neighboring  school  for 
those  whose  parents  prefer  undenominational  in- 
struction. In  every  case  that  portion  of  the  re- 
ligious teaching  which  is  distinctively  denomi- 
national must  be  paid  for  by  the  church  giving 
it.  Statistics  show  that  bj'  this  concession  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  schools  will  be 
able  to  preserve  their  denominational  character, 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Catholic  schools, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Wesleyan,  and  twenty -five 
per  cent,  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the 
previous  concession,  of  course,  all  the  remaining 
schools  of  the  various  denominations  will  be  able 
to  give  their  distinctive  theological  teaching  on 
two  mornings  of  each  week. 

"  But  this  denominational  instruction  is  not 
the  only  religious  education  which  the  schools 
will  provide.  By  the  bill  of  1870  local  authori- 
ties were  permitted  to  introduce  a  kind  of  sim- 
ple Bible  teaching  which  has  been  nicknamed, 
from  the  author  of  the  act,  '  Cowper-Temple- 
ism.'  It  consists  of  Bible  lessons  covering 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  arranged  accord- 
ing to  some  well-planned  syllabus,  the  majority 
of  these  being  modeled  after  that  of  the  London 
County  Council.  The  exercise  opens  with 
prayer  and  a  hymn,  after  which  the  children  tell 
the  Bible  story  of  the  day  and  are  assisted  by 
the  teacher  to  draw  from  it  some  suitable  moral 
lesson,  but  no  creed  or  religious  formulary  dis- 
tinctive of  any  denomination  can  be  used.  This 
teaching  must  be  given  in  the  first  hour  of  the 
morning,  between  9  and  9.45,  and  any  child 
may  be  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  re- 
quest of  its  parent.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  Nonconformists  of  1870  were  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  and  that 
it  was  put  through  only  by  the  strong  and 
tmited  effort  of  the  bishops.  Now  it  is  the  Non- 
conformists who,  to  a  man,  favor  this  kind  of 
instruction,  while  some  at  least  of  the  bishops, 
in  their  eagerness  to  preserve  denominational- 
ism,  go  so  far  as  to  say  '  this  teaching  under- 
mines the  foundations  of  Christianity.'" 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  came  under  the 
Church  influences  which  had  dictated  the  Act 
of  1902,  and  it  was  slashed  with  amendments 
which  would  totally  reverse  its  operation  on  all 
the  controverted  points.  That  procedure  killed 
the  measure,  of  course ;  and  so  the  burning 
school  question  remains  unsettled,  while  Eng- 
land gives  much  thought  to  another  question, 
—  AVhat  to  do  with  the  House  of  Lords  ?  —  See 
England  :  A.  D.  1906  (April-Dec). 

A.  D.  1907  (Nov.).  —  Failure  to  compro- 
mise the  Religious  Sectarian  Differences 
concerning  Public  Education.  —  Attempts 
to  negotiate  a  compromise  with  the  religious 
bodies  whose  antagonism  wrecked  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  of  1906  went  so  far  as  to  induce  the 
Government,  in  November,  1907,  to  introduce  a 
Bill  embodying  the  points  on  which  agreement 


had  been  reached.  The  outcome  was  stated  in 
the  report  of  th(f  Board  of  Education  for  1907-8, 
as  follows:  "It  became  apparent  after  some 
progress  had  been  made  in  Committee  that  de- 
nominational assent  could  only  be  olitained  by 
still  further  concessions,  includit:g  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  grant  to  contract ing-out  schools. 
Your  Majesty's  Government  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  number  of  schools  availing  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  ccmtracting-out  must 
be  strictly  limited,  tl)at  the  grant  provided  by 
the  Bill  was  sufiicient  to  afford  a  limited  num- 
ber of  schools  a  reasonable  chance  of  existence, 
and  that  to  increase  the  grant  beyond  this  sum 
would  enable  the  great  majority  of  schools  ta 
take  advantage  of  the  privilege,  and  would  in- 
volve the  establishment  of  a  system  of  contract- 
ing-out  as  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 
In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  agree- 
ment without  such  amendments  as  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Majest3''8  Government,  inad- 
missible, it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  Bill." 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Provisions  of  the  Children 
Act  relating  to  Industrial  and  Reformatory- 
Schools.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Children,  under 
THE  Law. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Oxford  Teaching  for 
Working  People.  —  In  1908  the  Convocation  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  passed  a  statute  which 
gave  the  University  Extension  Delegacy  power 
to  form  a  committee  consisting  of  working-class 
representatives  in  equal  numbers  with  members 
of  the  Delegacy,  with  the  object  of  enabling 
Oxford  to  take  its  proper  share  in  the  work  of 
providing  higher  education  for  the  manual  work- 
ing classes.  In  Januar}-,  1909,  the  committee 
organized  eight  tutorial  classes,  at  Chesterfield, 
Glossop,  Littleborough,  Longton,  Oldham.  Roch- 
dale, Swindon  and  Wrexham.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  work  results  were 
reported,  as  follows:  "The  number  of  students 
enrolled  was  about  234,  among  whom  were  20 
women ;  and  all  of  these  pledged  themselves 
to  study  continuously  under  the  supervision  of 
the  tutors  provided  by  Oxford  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  subjects  studied  were  indus- 
trial history  and  economics.  .  .  .  The  members 
with  few  exceptions  are  men  and  women  engaged 
in  manual  labour  during  the  day.  Out  of  169 
students  48  were  engineers,  35  were  engaged  in 
the  textile  industries,  17  belonged  to  the  build- 
ing trades,  12  were  labourers,  ten  were  potters, 
seven  were  in  the  clothing  trades,  five  were 
miners,  and  four  were  printers.  Sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  234  students  were  under  the  age  of  34. 
Many  of  them  were  members  of  working-class 
organizations.  .  .  .  Few  students  abandoned 
the  classes  after  beginning  to  attend  them,  ex- 
cept for  reasons  such  as  illness,  overtime  or 
unemployment.  The  average  attendances  are 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  possible. 
The  paper  work  in  some  cases  would  probably 
compare  with  the  work  done  by  first-class  stu- 
dents in  the  final  honours  schools  at  Oxford.  .  .  . 
The  committee  consider  that  any  movement  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour  would  enormously 
increase  the  opportunities  for  higher  education 
among  work  people." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Official  Reports  and  State- 
ments of  the  extent  and  operation  of  the 
English  agencies  of  Public  Education.  — 
On  the  2d  of  March,  the  President  of  the  Board 
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of  Education,  Mr.  Runciman,  received  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  who  presented  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  Congress  stating  that  no  so- 
lution of  the  educational  problem  would  be  sat- 
isfactory that  did  not  give  free  education  from 
the  elementary  school  to  the  University,  and 
demanding  the  immediate  abolition  of  "fees  in 
secondary  schools  and  technical  colleges.  One 
of  the  speakers  of  the  deputation  complained 
that  secondary  school  fees  were  mounting  so 
high  that  working  people  could  not  afford  to 
pay  them,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  rule  as  to 
the  reservation  of  25  per  cent,  of  free  places  in 
secondary  schools  had  not  been  observed.  Mr. 
Runciman,  in  reply,  said  that  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  raised  centered  around  local 
finance.  The  Board  of  Education  had  not  been 
idle  during  the  la.st  three  years  in  assisting  local 
authorities,  especially  for  secondary  education. 
In  the  year  1906-7  the  srrant  for  this  purpose 
amounted  to  £480,000  ;  £691,000  was  granted  in 
1907-8  ;  and  in  the  estimate  for  1908-9  £802,000 
was  put  aside  for  secondary  education ;  and  as 
far  as  he  could  see  at  present  the  amount  to  be 
granted  for  secondary  education  purposes  next 
year  would  be  even  larger.  ...  Of  the  total 
number  of  secondary  schools  which  were  now 
required  to  comply  with  the  free  places  regula- 
tion, 368,  or  more  than  half,  provided  in  1907-8 
more  than  the  stipulated  25  p«T  cent.,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  whole  of  them  provided 
the  2-5  per  cent.  There  were,  it  was  true,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  a  smaller  number  of  free 
places  had  been  grantwl,  but  that  fact  was  due 
purely  to  local  consi<leration3.  ...  He  should 
do  all  he  could  trj  prevent  secondary  schools 
from  becoming  class  schofAs,  but  it  was  not 
every  child  who  was  suitable  to  enter  a  second- 
ary sichool,  and  they  must  have  a  fairly  good 
.standard  examination  for  the  children  who 
wished  to  enter.  He  would  very  much  deplore 
indeed  if  the  c')«t  of  secondary  education  were  to 
make  it  prohibitive,  or  so  to  restrict  as  U)  allow 
it  to  be  open  only  t^j  the  children  of  well-to-do- 
parents.  He  hoped,  before  the  new  regulations 
were  published,  to  eh-ar  away  some  of  the  ob- 
8t'Kl'-3  in  the  direction  of  throwing  ofien  a  larger 
nunib<T  of  free  places  to  scholars  and  towards 
making  the  s'onrlary  schools  as  much  schools 
for  the  clever  poor  children  as  for  the  clever 
rich  children. 

A  few  days  later  in  March  the  report  of  the 

fcneral  Board  of  Kfluf-ation  for  the  hcAuxA  year 
9<)7-S  was  i'^Hued,  bringing  statistical  informa- 
tion of  the  Ktit'li'^h  »f;lif)olH  flown  to  the  31st  of 
July  in  the  latter  year.  During  the  year  then 
ended,  the  numlK-r  of  new  public  elementary 
tchfxAH  sanctioned  untier  the  f^ducation  Act, 
1902,  was,  in  F^ngland,  21'>,  giving  accommoda- 
tion for  H(>,'iir,\  ehildren,  anfl  in  Wales  64,  ac- 
C'lrnmMlatin;,'  13,912  students,  EnlartjirriintH, 
rjunilx'rinif  94  and  21  reHpef;ti vely,  f)rovidefl  oc 
fomm'^lation  for  17.697  f  liildren  in  Mnt'land  and 
3.407  in  Wales.  During  the  year  ending  .luly 
81,  \U<>7,  the  number  f)f  ordinary  j)ublic  element- 
ary vUetfA^  in  Knt'land  and  Wales  inrreaserl  tiy 
44.  the  coiinf:il  vhools  Inereusine  by  223,  while 
the  rmn.ber  of  voluntary  «' hf)olH  decreawd  by 
179  f>ne  hundred  vfdimtary  whriols  were  trans 
ferrerl  i/>  ]'>if\)  erlufftiion  auth'jrities  During 
the  next  12  monthi  the  number  of  §choolH  grew 
by  47,  the  numl>*'r  of  council  achools  having 


increased  by  205,  and  the  number  of  voluntary 
schools  having  decreased  by  158. 

As  regards  higher  elementary  schools,  35 
schools  of  the  new  type  existed  on  August  1, 
1907,  by  which  date  there  were  left  26  such 
schools  of  the  old  type.  The  changes  during 
the  succeeding  year  brought  the  total  number 
of  higher  elementary  schools  of  the  new  type 
to  38,  and  the  number  of  such  schools  of  the  old 
type  to  21  by  August  1,  1908.  The  number  of 
scholars  on  the  registers  of  elementary  schools 
decreased  during  1906-7  by  22,584,  due  mainly 
to  a  continued  diminution  in  the  number  of 
scholars  under  five  years  of  age.  During  1907-8 
the  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  increased 
by  12,166,  a  further  decrease  in  the  number  of 
scholars  under  five  being  more  than  balanced 
by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve. 

The  report  records  a  growth  of  secondary 
schools  receiving  grants  from  the  Board,  both  in 
the  numbers  of  such  schools  and  of  the  pupils 
attending  them,  and  also  in  their  effectiveness. 
The  Board  adds:  "There  are  still  areas  where 
the  amount  of  public  secondary  school  provision 
is  wholly  inadequate,  or  where  its  quality  falls 
much  short  of  any  standard  that  can  be  regarded 
as  even  provisionally  satisfactory.  But  there  is 
no  area  in  which  the  Board  have  to  note  actual 
retrogression." 

As  regards  evening  schools,  the  report  says : 
"  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these 
schools  during  1906-7  diminished  from  749,491 
to  736.512;  but  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  numlier  of  efficient  students." 

Statistics  of  the  elementary  schools  of  London 
for  the  year  1907-8,  published  in  March,  1909, 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  education  officer  of 
the  London  County  Council,  showed  that  the 
average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  schools 
maintained  bv  the  Council  durini^  the  year  was 
731,706.  Of"  this  number,  566,086  were  on  the 
rolls  of  London  Cotmty  Council  schools  and  165,- 
620  on  the  rolls  of  non-provided  schools.  The 
average  number  of  children  in  attendance  during 
the  yciir  was  650.H(il,  of  whom  505, 69H  were  at 
London  County  Council  schools  and  145,163  at 
non-provided  school.s.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  engaged  on  March  31,  1908,  was  17,562, 
of  whom  13,030  were  in  London  (bounty  Council 
scIkx)1s  and  4,532  in  non-provided  schools.  The 
salaries  of  these  teachers  amoimted  to  ,€1.H20,K16 
anil  £443.468  respectively.  On  March  31,  1908, 
the  averagf;  salaries  of  head  teachirs  and  certi- 
ficated assistants  (excluding  teachers  "on  sup- 
jily  ")  were  —  for  masters  in  London  County 
C'ouncil  8chf)f)ls,  £174  13s.  4<1.,  and  for  mistresses, 
£125  lis.;  for  masters  In  non-provided  K<;hool8, 
£144  Is.  7d.,  and  for  mistresses,  £104  6s.  3d. 

With  reference  to  the  size  of  classcis  tlu;  report 
states  that  the  ninnber  ftf  [lupils  ]ut  cla.ss  tcacluT 
wan,  in  the  chhc  of  London  County  Council 
H<hoolH,  44.8,  and  in  the  case;  of  non  provided 
whrxils  37.5.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  was 
55,2. 

The  gross  expetiditurfr  on  elementary  schools 
was,  apitroxlmately,  £4,000.000,  The  cost  of 
Lf)ndon  County  Council  nchools  was  about  £3,- 
400,000,  and  of  non  provided  schools  £600,000. 
About  £1,257,000  of  (loverninent  j^'raiit  was 
earned  nnd  of  Mils  £971,000  was  in  reH|)ect  of 
I/ondon  County  Coimcil  schools  and  £280,000 
In  retpect  of  non  provided  hcIiooIb. 
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Under  the  Education  (Administrative  Provi- 
sions) Act,  1907,  the  London  County  Council  is 
empowered  to  provide  vacation  scliools  or  classes 
during  the  holidays,  or  assist  voluntary  agencies 
formed  for  this  puipose.  llitlierlo  the  council 
has  civon  assistance  to  voluntary  a^iencies,  but 
in  190!)  it  was  proposed  b}'  the  Children's  Care 
(Central)  Sub-Coniniiitec  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  council  that  tiie  council  should 
itself  organize  vacation  schools. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Edu- 
cation P^stimates  was  opened  b\'  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Kunciman,  on  the 
14tli  of  Jidy.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
made  the  following  statements: 

' '  'i'lie  Board  of  Education  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  spending  departments,  and  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  public  money 
spent  on  public  education  in  this  country  shows 
that  we  have  cognizance  of  an  exi)enditure  of 
something  like  £28,000,000  on  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education,  and  over  and 
above' that  of  a  sum  of  probably  £8,000,000  t.j  , 
£10,000,000  spent  by  other  authorities  and  other  i 
persons.  These  estimates  affect  no  fewer  than 
3,000,000  parents  and  about  6,000,000  children.  ; 
The  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the 
elementary  education  system  during  the  last 
five  years  has  been  mainly  machinery  improve- 
ment rather  than  improvement  in  the  curricu- 
lum. 

"The  secondary  and  technical  branches  of  the 
work  which  w^ere  formerly  under  the  control 
of  South  Kensington  are  now  treated  as  two  dif- 
ferent departments.  In  the  old  days  technical 
education  was  too  technicalized  and  too  little  in 
touch  with  the  practical  affairs,  necessities,  and 
actual  circumstances  of  life.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  the  Board  of  Education  ti)erefore  to 
generalize  secondary  education,  and  so  far  as  it 
comes  under  the  control  of  the  Board  to  make 
technical  education  more  practical  with  a  closer 
bearing  on  the  duties  likely  to  be  required  from 
the  young  men  and  women  who  pass  through 
these  classes.  The  improvement  has  been  led, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  North  of 
England,  where  classes  have  been  definitely 
graded.   .  .  . 

"The  secondary  schools  of  England  and  Wales 
have  shown  a  most  marked  improvement,  both 
in  numbers  and  character,  during  the  last  few 
years.  Progress  has  been  noted  in  several  direc- 
tions. First  of  all,  the  number  of  schools  aided 
by  grants  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
those  schools  have  gone  up  year  by  year  since 
1902.  The  272  secondary  schools  of  that  year 
have  increased  to  800,  and  even  since  1905-06  the 
increase  has  been  at  the  same  rate.  I  think  in 
1905-06  there  were  only  about  600  secondary 
schools  in  this  country  ;  now  there  are  over  800. 
About  60  new  secondary  schools  are  being  added 
every  school  year,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is 
increasing  to  an  even  greater  extent.  The  increase 
during  the  years  1902-05  was  about  6,000  per 
annum,  and  the  increase  now  has  risen  to  over 
10,000  per  annum,  so  that  the  total  number  of  pu- 
pils in  secondary  schools  is  now  134,000,  or  very 
nearly  135,000.  The  grants  which  have  been 
made  to  secondary  schools  have,  of  course,  in- 
creased very  considerably.  It  is  impossible  to 
expect  local  authorities  to  spend  much  of  their 
money  on  the  expenses  of  secondary  schools 
unless  they  receive  a  large  measure  of  State  aid. 


The  grants  have  gone  up  during  the  seven  years 
from  1902  to  the  present  time  from  £129,000  per 
annum  to  over  half  a  million  ;  and  this  great  in- 
crease in  pupils,  in  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  the  schools,  and  in  the  number  of  schools  in 
tlie  country,  has  been  marked  at  the  same  time 
by  a  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  ^.-achers  em- 
ployed in  those  schools,  bv  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  school  life  of  the  pupils  who  attend 
those  schools,  and  l)y  an  incalculable  improve- 
ment in  the  curriculum  and  the  efficiency  of 
tho.se  schools.  I  think  we  may  look  back  with 
satisfaction  on  the  increase  of  the  secondary 
schools  over  which  we  have  control." 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  held  at  Morecambe,  in  April,  1909, 
with  about  2000  in  attendance,  the  address  of  the 
incoming  President  contained  some  interesting 
statements  relative  to  the  national  teaching  staff. 
"The  character  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  England  and  Wales,"  he  re- 
marked, "  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  return 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  was:  Of  certificated 
teachers,  89,078, or 49  percent.;  of  uncertificated 
teachers,  40,569,  or  22  per  cent.;  of  supplement- 
ary teachers,  21,984,  or  12  per  cent.;  and  of  pu- 
pil teachers,  27,227,  or  15  per  cent.  The  22,000 
so-called  supplementary  teachers,  possessing 
scarcel}'  any  educational  equipment,  were  utterly 
unfitted  in  most  cases  for  the  important  duties 
they  were  called  upon  to  perform.  Their  sole 
passports  to  the  teaching  profession  were  that 
they  must  be  at  least  one  year  over  17  and  had 
been  successfully  vaccinated ;  yet  they  were  an- 
swerable for  the  education  of  nearly  600,000  chil- 
dren. The  Board  of  Education  proposed  that  in 
future  eachmemberof  this  class  of  teacher  should 
count  on  the  staff  for  20  instead  of  30  children, 
while  other  regulations  provided  for  the  limitation 
of  the  numbers  to  be  employed  in  the  schools,  and 
for  the  withdrawal  by  the  board  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  supplementary  teacher  at  any  time  if 
not  efficient.  This  was  indeed  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  showed  that  Mr.  Runciman  was 
really  solicitous  that  there  should  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  teachers  at  work  in  the 
schools.  There  were  also  many  j'oung  persons 
termed  student  teachers  whose  academic  training 
was  unexceptionable.  They  were  realh*  appren- 
tices, but  the  Board  of  Education  had"  regarded 
each  of  these  young  people,  who  might  never  have 
been  in  an  elementary  school  before,  or  done  a 
day's  teaching  anywhere,  and  who  were  away  one 
da}'  out  of  every ,tive,  as  an  efficient  teacher  equal 
to  educating  45  children  on  every  occasion  on 
which  the  school  was  opened.  .  .  .  There  were 
some  500  well-equipped  college-trained  certifi- 
cated teachers  waiting  to  fill  the  gap  which  would 
be  caused  by  the  new  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  an  additional  4,000  would  be 
seeking  employment  in  August." 

A.  D.  1909  (May).  —  Revival  of  Passive 
Resistance  to  the  Act  of  1902. — The  defeat 
of  the  Education  Bill  of  1906  wakened  the  spirit 
of  "passive  resistance"  afresh;  but  it  was  not 
until  May,  1909,  that  a  reorganization  of  the 
movement  was  undertaken.  As  the  result  of  a 
conference  then  held  in  London,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Clifford,  resolutions  were  adopted 
for  the  "  organizing  of  the  whole  passive  resist- 
ance forces  of  the  country  into  a  new  league," 
to  act  on  the  following  lines  :  "  (1)  Suffering 
imprisonment  where  the  resister  has  no  distrain- 
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able  goods  ;  (2)  suffering  the  distraint  of  goods 
without  repurchase  ;  (3)  suffering  distraint  of 
goods  and  afterwards  buying  them  back  ;  (4) 
protesting  before  the  magistrates  and  then  pay- 
ing, on  order,  the  rate."  It  was  also  resolved  to 
urge  upon  the  Government  "the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  encouraging  from  national  funds  the 
building  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  of 
council  schools  in  those  areas  in  which  there  are 
no  undenominational  schools,  and  also  the  pro- 
vision of  unsectarian  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  these  are  needed." 

To  a  delegation  from  the  League  which 
waited,  subsequently,  on  the  Head  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Mr.  Runciman,  the  latter  said, 
with  reference  to  the  Act  of  1902,  that  it  "could 
not  be  got  rid  of  by  administration.  It  would 
be  a  mischievous  precedent  for  anj-  Minister  to 
attempt  to  undo  what  Parliament  had  done.  He 
was,  however,  prepared  to  administer  the  Act 
fairly  and  justly,  and  he  was  not  going  to  show 
any  favour  to  any  particular  class  of  school. 
Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  improvements 
in  the  conditions  governing  the  existence  of 
training  colleges,  he  said  that  during  the  past 
12  months  the  accommodation  in  training  col- 
leges for  Nonconformist  teachers,  or  those  who 
were  not  prepared  to  be  bound  by  any  denomina- 
tional creed,  had  greatly  increased.  Since  190.") 
there  had  teen  a  gradual  increase,  until  there 
now  existed  3,800  more  places  for  that  class  of 
teacher  than  existed  when  the  Government  came 
into  power." 

A.  D.  1909. —  Educational  demands  of  the 
Trade  Unions.  — The  British  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress, at  Ipswich,  in  September,  1909,  adopterl 
a  resolution  urging  workers  U)  continue  their 
eflforts  to  secure  Parliamentar}'  and  municipal 
recognition  of  the  tra<le  union  education  policy, 
which  demanded:  —  "  (l)Tlie  State  maintenance 
of  Sf.hfKjl  children;  (2)  scientific  piiysical  educa- 
tion, with  iridividiiiil  medical  inspection  and 
records  of  the  physical  developmr-nt  of  all  chil- 
dren attending  State  scIkkjIs,  and  skilled  medical 
att<nflance  and  treatment  for  any  requiring  it; 
and  in  order  to  s«;fMire  this:  —  (a)  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Medical  I)c;partnient  at  the  Board 
of  E'lncation.  tlie  h(tad  of  which  siiouM  he  di- 
rectly responsilije  U)  the  lioard  of  Kdiieation.  to 
whom  he  sliaii  report  annually  :  (//)  the  payment 
of  an  fwleqiiaU;  grant  from  the  ImfM-riul  Excherj- 
uer  for  purposes  of  medical  inspection  and  for 
the  eHtablishment  unrier  every  e<!iicalion  author- 
ity of  properly  equipped  cenln;H  for  medical 
treatment;  (r)  the  estjiblishment  niuler  every 
fc/liieation  authority  of  w:ienli(ic»iliy  organized 
ojH;n  air  recovery  hcIiooIh,  the  cost  to  he  borni; 
by  the  community  as  a  whole  and  not  in  any 
part  by  charitablecontributions  ;  I'ti)  the  eom[)letr' 
diniKxiatioM  of  theae  reforms  from  Poor  Law  ad 
minlHtration  ;  (4)  that  secondary  and  technical 
eflucailori  be  an  Integral  part  of  r;very  child'H 
e«lueHfiofi  and  be  wciired  by  Hiifth  a  n-form  and 
exteiisiori  of  thr-  lu-liolarship  Hyst.<'tn  iih  woidd 
pla/e  a  rnainteiiuiiee  whoiarHliij)  within  the  reach 
(>t  every  child,  and  thiiH  make  it  |(osHible  for  all 
children  t/»  be  full  lime  day  i)Upilsii(i  to  the  ii;;e 
of  Ifi  ;  (Ti)  that  the  bent  Intellectual  and  teehnieal 
traininir  be  provlde«l  for  the  u-iit\icTH  of  the  ehll 
dren,  that  eaf  h  ••rlucationul  diMtrict  be  required 
Vi  train  t)i<:  numlter  of  pu[>il  leaeherH  demanded 
by  I'xal  needs  and  l^^egtabliMJi  training  eol leges. 
pnjferably    in   cfmnexjon    with   UnlverMlliei  or 


University  colleges;  (6)  that  the  provision  of 
educational  buildings  and  facilities  be  obligatory 
upon  the  local  authority,  who  should  always 
maintain  administrative  control  of  the  buildings 
and  the  facilities  so  provided  ;  (7)  tliat  the  cost 
of  education  be  met  by  grants  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  and  by  the  restoration  of  misappro- 
priated educational  endowments  :  and  further, 
having  regard  to  the  increasing  cost  of  popular 
education,  and  also  to  the  increasing  value  and 
notoriously  undemocratic  administration  of  the 
University  and  pviblic  school  endowments,  the 
Congress  called  upon  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  press  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  educational  endowments  of  the  coun- 
try." 

France:  A.  D.  1903.  —  Execution  of  the 
Associations  Law.  —  Closing  of  the  schools 
of  the  Religious  Orders.  —  State  Monopoly 
of  Education  established.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Fr.vxce:  a.  D.  1901  (Aprit.-Oct.),  and  1903. 

A.  D.  1907. — ^  Enlistment  of  teachers  in 
the  Syndicalist  fLabor  Union)  Movement, 
See  L.\i5ou  Ok(;.\mz.\tion':  Fr.\nck:  A.  I).  1907. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  A  late  awakening  to  the  need 
of  better  technical  and  industrial  training.  — 
France  has  been  slow  in  understanding  the  mod- 
ern necessity  of  systematic  industrial  training 
and  technical  education,  in  order  to  keej)  her 
workmen  abreast  of  the  more  alert  and  enter- 
prising peoples  in  efficiency  and  skill.  She  has 
trusted  too  long,  it  seems,  to  the  old  customs  of 
apprenticeship,  and  apprenticeship  has  decayed 
in  her  workshop  practice,  as  it  has  decayed  every- 
where else.  The  situation,  as  brought  recently 
to  notice,  was  described  as  follows  in  a  Paris 
letter  to  the  London  Times,  in  May,  1909  : 

"  Legislative  enactments  of  recent  date,  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  labour  for  young  people  and 
placing  inider  strict  regulations  those  workshops 
where  children  and  adults  arc  employed  together, 
have  led  to  .so  m\ich  discontent  among  employers 
who  take  apprentices  that  the  majority  of  the 
masters,  especially  those  who  obtain  no  immedi- 
ate profit  frotn  the  work  of  the  apprentices,  have 
abandoned  the  practice  of  endeavouring  to  train 
young  peo|)le  likely  to  be  of  us((  to  them  in  the 
future.  The  consetpiences  are  that  the  l(!vel  of 
professional  skill  and  competfMice  is  becoming 
lowered  among  the  rising  generatif)!!  of  work- 
men, and  all  are  now  ai^rr-ed  that  the  discovery 
of  some  remedy  is  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency. 
It  seems  Uy  be  admitted  that  in  a  very  few  years 
this  evil  may  beeonw  otw  of  fatal  importance  in 
the  cnHf  more  especially  of  the  art  industries  and 
of  those  involving  meehanicnl  skill. 

"The  report  of  tin-  Parliaineiitaiy  ('ommission 
a|)poiiiler|  to  make  iti'|uiry  into  thin  (piesl ion  has 
just  iM-en  published,  together  with  thi'  draft  of 
the  i)rf)|ios«rl  legislation  on  this  Hubjc(;t,  while 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  Congress  of  Com- 
meree  iiiid  National  Industries,  which  has  just 
taken  jiluee  at  I'uris,  ari'  entirely  in  iieeoril  with 
the  views  and  sugi^'estions  r)f  Hk;  nbove  ('onunis- 
hIoii. 

"The  remedies  unanimously  demanded  nre  as 
follows;  —  1.  That  It  be  made  compulsory  for 
all  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  under  IH  yeaiH 
of  atfe,  whoMuiy  be  employed  either  In  ciimniercc 
or  industry,  to  attend  (rnirses  of  l<'(;hnl(;al  In- 
struction ('■';///•« ///■  iirrfirtitiniiriiiiiil).  2.  These 
courses  are  to  lake  place  in  the  daytime,  u|ion 
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days  and  at  hours  determined  for  each  locality 
b)'  committees  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  the  associations  of 
manufacturers,  and  of  the  workpeople.  The 
selection  of  the  dates  and  hours  in  question  is  to 
be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  accord  best  with 
the  respective  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
and  tlie  educational  requirements.  Employers 
will  be  bound  to  enable  their  workpeople  to 
set  apart  suflicient  time  to  attend  the  classes. 
3.  The  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  adapted  in 
each  district  to  the  requirements  of  the  local 
trades." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Clerical  attack  on  the  Sec- 
ular or  Neutral  Schools. —  Antaironisra  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  newly  accentuated  in  October,  1909, 
by  a  clerical  attack  on  the  so-called  "neutral" 
schools, — that  is,  the  secular  or  lay  schools, 
publicly  maintained  and  administered.  This 
was  opened  by  a  pastoral  letter,  signed  by 
French  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  in 
which  those  faithful  to  the  Church  were  warned 
against  sending  their  children  to  these  schools, 
whose  religious  neutrality  was  said  to  be  in  real- 
ity a  bitter  opposition  to  religion  and  cluu'ch. 
The  Catholic  schools,  it  was  urged,  must  be 
kept  up  if  the  Church  is  to  be  kept  up.  "In 
proportion  as  the  schools  from  which  religious 
instruction  is  banished  keep  on  filling  up,  our 
churches  Avill  grow  empt}'."  The  pastoral  let- 
ter put  the  ban  on  more  than  a  dozen  text-books 
on  French  history  and  civics  whose  views  it 
found  pernicious.  "If,  therefore,"  the  letter 
concluded,  "parents  perceive  that  the  souls  of 
their  children  are  imperilled  in  the  so-called  neu- 
tral schools,  they  must  not  hesitate,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  sacraments  of  the  church." 

This  roused  anti-clerical  extremists  to  demand 
the  establishing  of  a  State  monopolj'  of  educa- 
tion, making  the  lay  school  compulsory  and 
suppressing  all  private  schools  in  which  religion 
is  taught.  But  the  sounder  republicans,  in  pub- 
lic life  and  in  journalism,  gave  no  countenance 
to  this.  The  Petite  Repvblique  reminded  its  ad- 
vocates that  there  are  at  present  1,122,375  chil- 
dren who  attend  private  schools,  and  that  to 
establish  Government  schools  for  them  would 
cost  some  $7"), 000. 000  :  or,  if  secondary  schools 
be  included,  $88,000,000.  In  addition  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $15,000,000  would  be  necessi- 
tated for  upkeep  and  salaries.  The  Temps, 
taking  higher  grounds  of  principle,  condemned 
the  scheme  as  one  that  would  essentially  parallel 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  France, 
it  declared,  is  a  free  country  ;  every  creed  has 
the  perfect  right  to  provide  for  its  adherents 
the  kind  of  religious  education  which  it  thinks 
proper.  At  the  same  time  the  Temps  pointed 
out  that  the  opponents  of  the  lay  schools  are  not 
merely  attacking  abuses  that  may  have  crept 
into  them,  but  mean  to  strike  at  the  principle 
of  religious  neutrality.  It  admitted  the  existence 
of  wrongs  that  need  righting,  saying  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  some  of  the  school  books  are  dis- 
figured by  partiality  on  various  points  affecting 
history,  patriotism,  and  religion,  and  that  this  is 
contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  This  evil  must,  the  Temps  urges,  be 
eradicated.  But  the  ecole  Idique,  says  the  Temps, 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  destroying  the  Re- 
public. 

This,  too,  was  the  fundamental  proposition  of 


Premier  Briand,  in  a  speech  of  admirable  tone 
which  he  made,  October  30th,  at  a  great  banquet 
in  Paris  which  inaugurated  the  new  buildings 
of  L(i  Lifjue  de  V Enseifjnement.  The  neutral 
school,  he  declared,  was  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Republic.  As  reported  in  The  Times  oi  London, 
he  went  on  to  say:  "  It  was  natural  that  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  Republic  should  attack  the 
school  —  the  mould  in  wliich  the  Rejiublican 
spirit  and  the  character  of  Frenchmen  and 
Frenchwomen  was  formed.  Certain  people 
were  pleading  the  dictates  of  conscience  as  the 
explanation  of  the  campaign  which  they  had 
just  started.  Why  had  they  not  attacked  the 
school  before?  He  would  remind  them  that  the 
icole  laique  existed  before  the  recent  separation 
of  Church  and  State;  it  had  existed  under  the 
Concordat.  Why  did  not  the  conscience  of  its 
opponents  seek  any  expression  till  now  ?  .  .  . 
The  Government  was  determined  to  give  the 
country  the  means  of  defending  the  'neutral' 
school,  and  measures  to  that  end  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Ministry.  But  the  most  effective 
defence  was  that  which  would  be  conducted  by 
private  initiative  like  that  of  the  Ligue  de  I'En- 
seignement  and  by  the  male  and  female  teachers 
themselves.  The  teaching  in  the  schools,  M. 
Briand  continued,  '  ought  not  to  be  directed 
against  any  one;  in  order  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  the  parents  it  ought  not  to  be  of  a 
polemical  character;  in  order  to  be  effective  it 
must  not  let  the  passions  of  the  street  invade 
the  schoolroom.'  Let  them  leave  violent  lan- 
guage to  their  opponents  and  not  play  the  game 
of  their  opponents  by  indulging  in  violent  meth- 
ods." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  in  which 
the  matter  was  brought  officially  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  M.  Steeg,  the  reporter 
on  the  Budget  of  Public  Instruction.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  summary  of  his  remarks  on  this 
subject:  "He  says  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Bishops  of  the  disestab- 
lished Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  will  never, 
he  thinks,  agree  to  recognize  with  good  will  the 
neutral  school.  He  remarks,  however,  that  no 
pretext  must  be  furnished  to  the  Bishops  for 
their  attacks  upon  the  school,  and  that  they 
must  not  be  enabled  to  appeal  against  the  Re- 
publican Government  to  the  idea  of  'neutral- 
ity' itself.  As  to  the  associations  of  parents, 
which  are  now  being  formed  in  accordance  Avith 
the  Episcopal  views,  M.  Steeg  recognizes  that 
they  are  quite  lawful.  He  only  fears  that  they 
may  sometimes  transgress  by  reason  of  excessive 
zeal ;  but  he  declares  that  the  best  way  of  avoid- 
ing their  interference  is  to  make  the  management 
of  the  schools  irreproachable.  The  objections 
raised  against  some  of  the  school-books  are,  he 
thinks,  obviously  exaggerated.  But  he  consid- 
ers that  scrupulous  care  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
resisting  all  temptation  to  borrow  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  neutral  school  the  weapons  of  sec- 
tarian propagandism.  .  .  .  He  continues:  'We 
should  not  desire  that  the  book  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  school  child  should  in  any  sense  what- 
ever contain  a  single  proposition  that  is  perilous 
or  open  to  suspicion.  Let  there  be  no  veiled 
proselytism  supported  by  ingenious  distortions 
of  fact  or  interpretations  with  an  object.'  " 

The  Temps  remarks:  "M.  Steeg's  language 
does  him  credit,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  pol- 
itician of  the  Extreme  Left  recognizing,  with 
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a  strong  sense  of  philosophic  truth,  that  re- 
spect for  the  past  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
justice  to  the  present  and  preparation  for  the 
future." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Appointment  of  the  Abbe 
Loisy,  Professor  of  Religions  in  the  College 
de  France.  See  (in  this  \o\.)  Fra>ce  :  A.  U. 
19u9  (3L\RCH). 

Germany:  Technical  Education.  —  Causes 
of  its  great  development  and  wonderful  indus- 
trial results.  —  Its  influence  on  International 
Trade. —  "How  much  Germany  owes  to  her 
system  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate. 
Certainly  no  other  country  has  turned  the  edu- 
cation of  children  and  young  people  to  such 
enormous  advantage.  A  good  and  efficient  edu- 
cation has  been  made  not  only  accessible  but  also 
compulsory  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  and 
one  of  the  most  priceless  features  of  this  educa- 
tion has  been  and  is  the  inculcation  of  real,  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  national  welfare.  Further, 
the  fullest  possible  use  has  been  made  of  scien- 
tific investigations,  and  all  sciences  have  been 
drawn  into  the  service  of  the  nation.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  trul\-  amazing;  in  fact,  wholly 
undreamt  of.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  Germany's  industrial  advance  is  mainly  due 
to  the  extent  and  thoroughness  with  which  tech- 
nical education  is  being  conducted.  Briefly 
stated,  the  secret  of  the  pronounced  success  of 
the  technical  colleges  in  the  Fatherland  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  ever- 
increasing  scope  of  all  branches  of  science  in 
general,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  with  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  the  present  day  industrial 
enterprises  upon  scientific  investigation  and 
research." — Louis  Elkind,  Germany'x  (Jommer- 
did  R^Uitions  {FuTtni'jldbj  Rttieir,  July,  1906). 

What  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfying  expla- 
nation that  has  been  given  of  causes  or  reasfjns 
lying  bf;hind  the  e.xtraordinary  development  of 
scientific  training  on  practical  lines  in  Germany, 
resulting  in  so  wonderful  a  speed  of  industrial 
progress  within  the  passing  generation,  was 
cited  from  a  German  w-ientist  by  President 
Pritchett,  of  the  Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Ittiitw  of 
Rerieut,  February,  llXXi.  "  About  a  year  ago," 
said  President  Pritchett,  "I  heard  a  famous 
chemi.st  in  Germany  explain  the  present  indus- 
trial »iipremar;y  of  his  countrj'  in  words  8f)me- 
thing  like  thes*; :  '  Forty  years  ago,"  said  he,  '  the 
scientific  men  of  the  various  German  staU;s  de- 
voted their  study  almost  wlmlly  to  theoretical 
subj'TtH.  They  were  humorously  dcscriljcd  as 
giv<n  up  to  Investigations  of  the  dative  case  and 
similar  impractical  problems.  In  a  measiin-  this 
was  true.  The  Invfstigat'jrs  of  that  <lay  ha<l  a 
whoh-Hfjme  contempt  for  anything  which  pro- 
miw;d  din-f  t  utilitarian  r».*siilts.  I'nt  the  devel- 
opment of  the  H[)lrit  of  nvarch  throughout  the 
<^/<rrnan  iinivcrHiti's  tniiiied  a  great  army  of  men 
U>  \»t  expert  invehtigators.  and  when  a  united 
Gernmnv  !ir'«<!  Uj  erowti  theialMjrsof  William  I. 
and  of  lii'^iriarck.  with  it  came  a  great  national 
spirit  in  wliich  the  men  of  wrience  Hliarcd.  They 
realiz'fl  that  to  them  were  conimilt,4;d  the  grrtat 
!  il    profjJemH    which  muni    be  solvr-d  in 

make  tlie  r)ati(<n  Htrong,  and  wientlfic 
r  whieh    up  till   then  hud  been  mainly 

r,  '  al,  was  turned   to  the  immefiiaU:  Hf>lu- 

tton  of  the  industrial  problcmn  of  the  nation.  No 
longer  the  dafivi-  <:»u»e  alone,  but  the  development 


of  the  chemical,  electrical,  and  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  formed  the  avenues  of  scientific 
activity,  and  scientific  research,  which  had  till 
then  been  looked  upon  as  theoretical  accomplish- 
ment, became  the  greatest  financial  asset  of  the 
Fatherland.' 

' '  There  is  truth  in  this  statement.  The  re- 
search habit,  long  cultivated  in  German  univer- 
sities, had  nourished  a  body  of  men  trained  to 
research,  men  who  had  acquired  the  research 
habit  and  the  spirit  of  investigation.  When, 
therefore,  the  problems  of  industrial  develop- 
ment began  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  national 
spirit,  tlie  country  had  a  trained  body  of  men  to 
call  upon  who  threw  themselves  heartily  and  en- 
thusiastically into  these  practical  industrial  prob- 
lems." 

A  con-espondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing 
in  May,  190t/,  draws  attention  to  an  influence  on 
international  trade  exerted  by  the  German  tech- 
nical schools  which  is  generally  overlooked: 
"In  the  German  technical  high  schools,"  he 
writes,  "an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents are  foreigners  from  various  countries  in 
Europe.  Among  these  foreign  students  the 
Russians  and  Poles  hold  the  first  place  in  Ger- 
many as  regards  numbers,  there  being  about 
2,000.  There  are  also  an  appreciable  number  of 
Scandinavians  and  Dutchmen,  with  a  few  Bel- 
gians, Spaniards,  Italians,  South  Americans, 
and  Slavs  from  Austria  and  the  Balkan  States. 
There  are  very  few  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or 
Americans.  .  .  .  At  present  quite  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  engineers  and  manufacturers  in 
the  neutral  countries  on  the  Continent  have 
been  educated  in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  and 
as  a  result  there  is  a  great  bias  in  favour  of  Ger- 
man machinery  and  productions.  ...  As  the 
outcome  of  this  feeling  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
for  British  manufacturers  of  machinery  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing  when  tenders  are  being  considered 
on  the  Continent,  as  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
German  or  Swiss  machinery  is  strong." 

A.  D.  1898-1904.  —  Rise  of  Commercial 
Universities. — A  rei)ort  on  Commercial  In- 
struction in  Germany  by  Dr.  Frederic  Kose, 
British  Consul  at  Stuttgart,  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  September,  1904  (Cd.  2237).  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  ri.se  of  the  Commercial 
Universities  which  have  been  developed  in  Ger- 
many since  1898,  carrying  the  process  of  train- 
ing young  men  for  business  life  to  a  higher 
point  than  had  been  aimed  at  in  the  older  com- 
mercial schools: 

"  The  commercial  universities  for  higher  com- 
mercial instruction  (Haiidelsliochschulen)  have 
been  founded  within  tht;  last  six  years  [1H98- 
1904]  and  mark  a  further  .step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rornmerciiil  instruction  in  (icrmany. 
Their  aim  is  to  afford  persons  engaged  in  busi- 
ncRS  and  industry  on  a  laru'e  scale  (Grosskauf- 
leufe  and  (irossindtislrielle),  masters  at  com- 
mercial schools,  adminiHtration  olllciiils,  bunk 
ofllcialB,  Consular  officials,  secretaries  to  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  so  forth,  a  deeper  and 
broader  measure  of  instruction  in  commercial 
anil  national  economical  matters  than  that  |)ro- 
vlded  by  I  lie  varic)UH  commerciiil  schools.  The 
Hpeclal  province  of  the  commercial  uinverslties 
lies  less  in  the  mere  acqui.iition  r)f  cf)mnierclal 
teclinic:a1  knr>wledge  and  uttainments  for  inune 
diate  practical  rietailed  application,  than  in  the 
attempt  to  |)rovide  a  general  mental  schooling 
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for  the  liiphcr  branches  of  the  commercial  pro- 
fession. T))cy  are  intended  to  awaken  and  de- 
velop the  mental  faculties  of  a  merchant,  to 
enable  liim  to  grasj)  the  inner  working  and 
meaning  of  national  and  international  economy, 
and  to  understand  and  judge  its  causes  and  re- 
sults, its  temporary  and  permanent  phenomena; 
as  far  as  commercial  officials  are  concerned  they 
are  intended  to  impart  general  knowledge;  and 
understanding  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
commerce  and  industry  with  their  manifold  aims 
and  requirements. 

"This  measure  of  iinivcrsity  education  (Ak- 
ademische  Bildung)  is  also  intended  to  raise  tlie 
social  position  of  the  mercantile  profession,  and 
to  increase  its  political  importance  and  influence 
in  public  life.  Generally  speaking  the  instruc- 
tion is  arranged  to  include  the  following  sub- 
jects:—  Political  economy,  commercial  history 
and  geography,  commercial  law  in  all  its  aspects, 
the  organisation  and  management  of  commercial 
undertakings  and  their  technical  details,  indus- 
trial law,  financial  science,  bank,  exchange, 
monetary,  and  credit  operations,  State  and  ad- 
ministrative law,  and  so  forth." 

At  the  writing  of  Dr.  Rose's  report  there  were 
four  of  these  commercial  universities.  The  old- 
est, at  Leipsic  and  Aix,  were  founded  in  1898, 
the  former  in  connection  with  the  Leipsic  Uni- 
versity, the  latter  connected  with  the  Aix  Tech- 
nical University.  The  other  two,  at  Frank fort- 
on-the-Main  and  at  Cologne,  were  opened  in 
1901.  The  Frankfort  University,  which  bears 
also  the  name  of  "  Academy  of  Social  and  Com- 
mercial Science,"  and  the  Cologne  University, 
are  both  independently  organized.  "The  ini- 
tiative for  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  uni- 
versities," says  Dr.  Rose,  "has  been  taken  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  municipalities,  and 
not  by  the  governments  of  the  German  States. 
The  latter,  however,  are  now  becoming  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  movement.  For  the 
present  their  action  is  limited  to  the  supervision 
exercised  by  the  ]\Iinisters  of  Education  and  In- 
dustry and  Commerce.   .  .   . 

"The  foundation  of  the  commercial  universi- 
ties has  brought  forward  many  opponents,  who 
not  only  deny  their  utility  but  consider  them 
actually  harmful,  because  the  persons  they  in- 
struct become  too  old  before  they  engage  in 
practical  business  work.  .  .  .  The  extreme  op- 
ponents go  further  and  deny  that  a  commer- 
cial university  is  able  to  train  practical  business 
men,  and  assert  that  this  can  only  be  done  by 
close  and  continual  contact  with  actual  business 
life,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  too  much  theo- 
retical knowledge  injures  the  practical  facul- 
ties.  .  .  . 

"The  whole  opposition  to  the  commercial 
universities  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  narrow- 
minded  and  vague  idea  of  the  part  they  are  des- 
tined to  play  in  the  future.  .  .  .  Unless  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  in  the  future  is  to 
degenerate  wholly  into  one  fierce  and  relentless 
struggle  for  one-sided  aggrandisement,  to  the 
lietriment  of  other  members  of  the  social  body, 
ample  opportimities  for  the  thorough  compre- 
hension of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  present  day  must  be  provided." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  The  Language  Question  In 
the  Polish  Provinces.  —  "  Strike  "  of  school 
children.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Germany  :  A.  D. 
1906-1907. 


India  :  A  recent  report  of  its  schools  and 
colleges.  See  fin  this  vol.)  Ini>i.\  :  A.  D.  1907- 
1909. 

A.  D.   1908.  —  American  Mission  Schools. 

—  "Increasing  interest  is  now  being  concen- 
trated on  Burma  and  India,  where  an  illiterate 
population  seems  to  need  far  more  education 
than  has  yet  been  provided  by  Great  Britain. 
In  Burma  the  Baptists  i)lay  the  leading  role, 
educating  no  h'ss  than  twenty-four  thousand 
pupils.  In  India,  however,  the  Methodi.sts  lead, 
with  a  record  of  over  thirty-seven  thousand 
pupils.  They  have  two  colleges  at  Lucknow. 
The  Baptists  have  a  college  at  Ongole,  and  have 
about  fifteen  thousand  pupils  in  their  schools. 
The  Congregationalists  have  a  college  at  Ma- 
dura, and  have  also  about  fifteen  thousand  pu- 
pils in  India,  added  to  their  total  of  ten  thousand 
in  Ceylon.  The  Presbyterians  have  a  college  at 
Lahore  and  one  at  Allahabad,  and  are  educating 
about  ten  thousand  pupils  in  the  Empire."  — 
American  Schools  Abroad  {Tlie  Outlook,  May  2, 
1908). 

International  Interchanges  :  Of  Professors. 

—  Of  Students.  —  Of  Teachers'  visits.  —  A 
fund  provided  by  !Mr.  .James  Hazen  Hyde,  of 
New  York,  enabled  Harvard  University,  in  1904, 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  Sorbonne,  at 
Paris,  to  send  one  of  its  professors  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  at  that  ancient  institution  of 
learning,  on  subjects  relating  to  the  United 
States.  Professor  Barrett  Wend«ll  was  chosen 
for  the  pleasant  mission,  and  has  been  followed 
by  others  in  succeeding  years,  who  have  given 
courses  in  various  French  universities,  while  the 
compliment  has  been  returned,  in  lecturing  visits 
from  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
letters  and  learning  in  France. 

This  opened  what  seems  to  have  become  an 
established  and  widening  system  of  lecturing 
interchanges  between  American  and  European 
Universities,  tending  greatly  to  promote  better 
acquaintance  between  nations  and  better  under- 
standing of  each  other.  At  about  the  time,  or 
soon  after,  the  mission  of  Professor  Wendell  to 
Paris,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  similar  in- 
terchange between  Harvard  and  the  University 
of  Berlin.  In  a  comnnmication  to  The  Outlook 
of  February  18,  1905,  Professor  Kuno  Francke, 
Curator  of  .the  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard 
University,  gave  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  latter.  In  March,  1901,  as  he 
relates,  there  were  conferences  in  Berlin  with 
Dr.  Althoff,  Commissioner-General  of  the  Prus- 
sian Universities,  and  with  other  Prussian  offi- 
cials of  eminence,  having  for  their  object  the 
promotion  of  the  Germanic  Museum.  "The 
upshot  of  these  conferences,"  said  the  Professor, 
"was  the  draft  of  a  provisional  agreement  be- 
tween the  Prussian  Government  and  Harvard 
University,  according  to  which  for  a  period  of 
five  successive  years  an  exchange  of  professors 
between  Harvard  and  Berlin  University  was  to 
be  instituted,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  year 
one  member  of  each  of  the  two  institutions 
w^ould  enter  for  at  least  three  months  the  regular 
teaching  staff  of  the  other  institution,  it  being 
understood  that  in  each  case  the  visiting  member 
represent  subjects  or  methods  distinctly  peculiar 
to  his  countr}^  This  scheme,  which  met  with 
the  hearty  support  of  President  Eliot,  was  dis- 
cussed and  approved  a  year  later  by  the  Harvard 
Faculty,  and  reached  its  consummation  a  few 
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months  ago,  [1904]  when,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Professor  Harnack,  an  official  proposition 
embodying  it  was  made  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Harvard  Corporation,  and  adopted 
by  the  same.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  with  his  quick  grasp  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  his  deep  sympathy  for  the 
American  people,  has  now  given  to  this  whole 
subject  a  much  wider  scope  by  proposing  to  ex- 
tend the  exchange  of  professors  to  other  univer- 
sities in  America  and  Germany  ;  for  it  seems  as 
though  such  a  measure  could  not  fail  to  open 
the  way  toward  a  veritable  fraternization  of  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  leaders  of  both 
nations." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1905,  a  Theodore  Roosevelt 
F*rofessorship  of  American  History  and  Institu- 
tions, in  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  endowed 
with  the  sura  of  §o0.000  by  Mr.  James  Speyer, 
of  New  York,  the  endowment  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University. 
The  plan  of  this  professorship  had  been  arranged 
with  the  German  Emperor  by  President  Butler, 
of  Columbia,  at  an  interview  in  the  previous  sum- 
mer. Nominations  to  it  would  be  made  by  the 
trustees  of  Columbia  University,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  tiie  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education 
and  to  the  Emperor's  sanction;  each  incumbent 
to  hold  the  office  for  one  year,  and  the  incumbents 
to  be  so  chosen  that  in  successive  years  the  field 
of  American  history,  constitutional  and  admin- 
istrative law,  economic  and  sociological  prob 
lemsand  movements,  education,  contributions  to 
science,  technology,  the  arts  and  literature,  be 
pres'-nted  with  s^jme  fullness;  the  professorship 
U>  be  filled  by  members  of  any  American  insti- 
tution of  learning,  or  by  scholars  not  connected 
with  academic  institutions.  The  sclicrae  in- 
volved also  the  establishment  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity of  a  similar  professorship  of  German 
history  and  institutions,  tlie  lectures  in  New 
York  to  be  delivered  in  English.  The  first  in- 
f:umbent  of  the  nrw  profess^jrsliip  in  Berlin  was 
Dr.  Burges.s,  Professor  of  Political  Scir-nce  in 
Columbia  University,  who  began  his  work  in 
Berlin  in  the  winter  of  190ft-7,  and  took  as  his 
subject  Americiari  constitutional  history. 

A  movement  looking  to  the  eHtublishment  f»f 
similar  interciianges  between  American  and  Scan- 
dinavian Universities  was  inaugurated  in  19<JH 
by  the  "Scandinavian  American  Solidarity,"  a 
»*x.iety  organized  in  tiie  United  Sf.jites  that  year, 
wifh  Dr.  Nirhr)las  .Murray  Butler,  of  ('oluml>ia 
University,  for  its  President,  and  Profeswir  Carl 
Lorentzen,  of  New  York  University,  for  its  Sec- 
retary. The  Daru;s  resident  in  .New  York  Tity 
and  (Chicago  arranged  that  Prrsidrtit  Butler  of 
Cojurnliia  and  President  ,Mae(  raekeii  of  New 
York  L'idversity  should  f:aeh  L'ive  Ir-ctures  at  the 
University  of  ('oiH;ijhat;en  that  year,  an<l  raised 
the  necessary  funds.  The  lectures  were  ;^iven  at 
Christiania.  as  well  as  at  Cojx.-nhagen,  and  ftp|)ear 
V>  have  aroused  a  widesprejid  interest.  Norwe- 
gian and  Swerlish  UniversitieHand  the  University 
of  UeUi/i(/ff)rH,  in  Finland,  have  signiHed  a  wish 
U)  partir  ij»at<-  In  the  itit«T<:hange,  and  it  is  more 
tliari  likely  Ui  beeonie  perifiaiienlly  arranged. 

An  exlucational  inlerehangeof  adllTerent  char- 
a^ler,  but  eijunlly  Important,  was  institutird  in 
IWHJ  bv  .Mr.  Alfred   .M'<»<ly,  an  Knglish  gentle 
man  or  great  wealth,  who  Inviti.d  five  hundred 
Kntc""!'  S<  oleli,  and  Irish  feaelierM  to  visit  and  In 
»lniX  American  mAhkAh  ut  his  ex]>enH(j.   Between 


November,  1906  and  March,  1907,  they  came  in 
parties  of  twenty-five,  some  remaining  one  month 
in  the  country,  some  two,  and  some  even  more, 
visiting  many  parts  of  it  and  all  descriptions  of 
its  schools.  They  were  selected  by  an  advisory 
committee  in  London,  which  aimed  to  liave  them 
fully  representative  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  British  and  Irish 
schools. 

A  return  visit  of  some  hundreds  of  American 
teachers  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  similar 
parties,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1908.  The 
schools  of  both  countries  gained,  beyond  ques- 
tion, from  what  each  had  to  offer  of  suggestion 
to  the  other. 

The  organization  of  a  "  new  educational  move- 
ment to  provide  for  the  interchange  of  Univer- 
sity students  among  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples" was  announced  in  England  in  June.  1909. 
'■  The  object,"  it  was  stated,  "  is  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  as  many  as  possible  of  the  educated 
youth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  (who,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
will  become  leaders  in  thought,  action,  civic  and 
national  government  in  the  future),  to  obtain 
some  real  insight  into  the  life,  customs,  and  pro- 
gress of  other  nations  at  a  time  when  their  owq 
opinions  are  forming,  with  a  rnitiinnnn  of  in- 
convenience to  their  academic  work  and  the  least 
possible  expense." 

A  great  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  time  in  British  public  and  professioinil 
life  were  listed  among  the  officers  and  committee- 
members  of  the  organization,  with  Lord  Strath- 
cona  as  President  for  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
set  forth  in  the  prospectus  of  the  society,  "the 
additional  objects  of  the  movement  are  to  in- 
crease the  value  and  efficiency  of,  as  well  as  to 
extend,  present  University  training  by  thcprovi- 
.sion  of  certain  Travelling  Scholarsliips  for  prac- 
tical observation  in  other  countries  under  suitable 
guidance.  These  scholarshiiJS  will  enable  tlwise 
students  to  benetit  who  mij^dit  otherwise  be  vin- 
able  to  lio  so  through  financial  restrictions.  It 
alsf)  enables  the  administration  to  exercise  irreater 
power  of  direction  in  the  form  the  travel  is  to 
tak(;.  In  addition  toacwlemic  (|ualifications.  the 
selected  candidate  should  be  what  is  popularly 
known  as  an  'all  round'  man;  the  selection  to  be 
alontr  the  lines  of  the  Rhodes  .Scholarships.    .   .   . 

"  Tr)  afford  technieal  and  industrial  students 
facilities  to  (-xamine  into  (piestions  of  particiil.Mr 
infen!«t  to  them  in  manufactures,  itc.,  by  oi)ser- 
vation  in  other  countries  and  by  providing  them 
with  intrfKluctions  to  leailers  in  industrial  ac- 
tivity. 

"  To  promote-  interest  in  travel  as  an  educa- 
tional faetf>r  among  the  authorities  of  liiiveisi- 
ties,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  some  kind 
of  such  training  being  included  in  the  regular 
curricula. 

"To  proinrttc  interest  in  other  Uidversities, 
their  aims  and  student  life,  the  eoiii|)ulsory 
|)hyMical  trainlni.',  and  methods  of  working  their 
ways  throu^'h  cojlegr-.  for  example,  iieing  valu- 
able points  for  InveHti^atlon. 

"To  [)romote  International  interchange  for  ac- 
ademic work  among  Kiiglish  speaking  Universi- 
tles.   .   .   . 

"  It  Ispropowid  to  establish  two  students'  trav 
ellint'  bureaux,   onr-   in    New    York    and   oni-  in 
London  ,  an  American  secretary  (resident  in  New 
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York)  and  a  British  secretary  (resident  in  Lon- 
don), botli  of  whom  sliall  be  college  men  ap 
pointed  to  alTord  every  facility  to  any  graduate 
or  undergraduate  of  any  University  who  wishes 
to  visit  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  insight 
into  the  student,  national,  and  industrial  life  of 
those  countries." 

Further  announcements  of  the  plans  of  the 
organization  were  made  in  November,  including 
the  following  : 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  although  the 
scholarships  proper  will  be  reserved  for  under- 
graduates of  the  Universities  who  are  already 
midway  through  their  course,  the  provision  of 
scholarships  by  no  means  defines  the  scope  of  the 
movement.  The  bureau  will  afford  facilities  to 
all  bona  fide  students — whether  dons,  scholars, 
or  commoners — who  wish  to  gain  a  practical 
insight  into  the  work  and  life  of  other  portions 
of  the  world. 

"The  travelling  students  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  reduced  rates  of  travel  ;  of  the  special 
information  which  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  af- 
ford ;  and  of  the  privilege  of  being  brought  as 
far  as  possible  into  contact  with  the  actualities 
of  those  countries  to  which  they  go,  whether 
persons,  places,  or  institutions.   .   .   . 

"The  method  of  election  to  the  scholarships, 
which  it  is  purposed  shall  number  not  less  than 
28  for  each  year  of  the  experimental  trienuium 
— 14  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ten  in  the  United 
States,  and  four  in  Canada —  will  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships.  The  candidate, 
it  is  stated,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  what  is 
popularly  known  as  an  all-round  man,  whoplaj's 
a  part  in  his  college  life  and  whose  character 
makes  him  popular." 

Ireland  :  A.  D.  1909.  —  Organization  of  the 
two  new  Irish  Universities.  —  On  the  1st  day 
of  October,  1909,  the  two  Universities  created  by 
the  Irish  Universities  Act  of  1908  came  into  ex- 
istence. "That  day  also  was  fixed  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  the 
duties  of  which  are  now  to  be  distributed  between 
the  new  National  University  in  Dublin  and 
Queen's  University,  Belfast.  Circumstances, 
however,  have  given  the  Royal  University  a 
short  reprieve.  It  cannot  be  dissolved  until  the 
autumn  degrees  of  the  present  year  have  been 
conferred.  These  degrees  will  be  given  as  the 
result  of  examinations  which  are  now  in  progress, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Univerity'slast  public 
function  will  be  a  conferring  of  degrees  on  the 
last  Friday  in  October.  It  will  cease  to  exist  in 
the  first  or  second  week  of  November.  .  .   . 

"  The  National  University  itself  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  officers  with  large  powers  but  with 
no  local  habitation.  The  University  has  its  con- 
crete embodiment  in  the  new  University  Colleges, 
formerly  Queen's  Colleges,  at  Cork  and  Galway. 
University  College,  Dublin,  is  so  far  only  con- 
crete in  the  sense  that  its  governing  body  has 
been  called  into  existence.  At  the  present  time 
it  has  no  teaching  and  no  college  buildings. 
The  former  of  these  wants  will  be  supplied 
almost  immediately.  The  University  Commis- 
sioners will  meet  early  next  month  to  appoint  a 
teaching  staff,  and  the  college  will  be  available 
for  students  at  the  beginning  of  November.  As 
regards  staffs,  the  Dublin  College  is  differently 
situated  from  those  at  Cork  and  Galway.  For 
the  latter  colleges  teaching  staffs  exist  ready 


made  in  the  staffs  of  the  old  Queen's  Colleges, 
which  are  to  be  taken  overinacctjrdance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  .  .  . 

"Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  connexion  with 
the  buildings  of  the  new  college  in  Dublin, 
though  various  sites  have  been  suggested,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmain- 
ham.  .  .  .  The  cases  of  Queen's  University,  Bel- 
fast, and  of  the  University  Colleges  at  Cork  and 
Galway  present  no  difficulties.  These  institu- 
tions will  have  teaching  staffs  within  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  all  their  buildings  and  classrooms 
are  in  going  order. 

"  The  agitation  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  favour 
of  the  compulsory  teaching  of  Irish  in  the  Na- 
tional University  is  vigorously  maintained.  It 
is  most  improbable  that  the  Senate  will  yield  to 
this  agitation  ;  and  the  result  of  their  firmness 
will  be,  if  the  league  fulfils  its  threats,  a  rather 
serious  bovcott  of  the  University." — Dublin 
Cor.  London  Times,  ISept.  30,  1909. 

An  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Dublin, 
Oct.  24,  announced  that  "among  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  new  National  University  of  Ireland 
are  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  president  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  as  professor  of  modern  Gaelic.  Dr. 
Henebry,  formerly  of  AVashington,  D.  C,  has 
been  api)oiuted  to  the  profes.sorship  of  the  Irish 
language  in  the  University  College,  Cork." 

Korea:  American  Mission  Schools.  —  "In 
Korea  the  Presbyterians  have  the  strongest 
representation  of  any  religious  denomination, 
with  over  three  hundred  schools ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  striking,  practically  ever}'  one  of 
these  schools  is  self-supporting.  The  Metho- 
dists follow  with  over  a  hundred  schools  and 
over  forty-two  hundred  pupils."  —  The  Outlook, 
May  2,  1908. 

Netherlands:  A.  D.  1905.  —  New  Educa- 
tion Law,  an  issue  in  the  elections.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Netherlands  :  A.  D.   1905-1909. 

Porto  Rico  :  A.  D.  1906. —  Schools  as  seen 
by  President  Roosevelt.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Porto  Rico  :  A.  D.  1906. 

Prussia:  A.  D.  1904. 
Education  restored. —  A 
by  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  May, 
1904,  restored  the  denominational  school  system 
which  the  "  Mav  Laws"  of  the  Kulturkampf,  in 
1873  and  after  (see  Germany  :  A.  D.  1873-1887, 
in  Volume  II.  of  this  work)  had  abolished. 
Under  those  laws  the  schools  were  common  to 
children  of  all  religious  beliefs  ;  under  the  new 
system  they  became  either  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  according  to  the  faith  of  the  majority 
of  their  pupils. 

Rhodes  Scholarships:  The  Will  of  Cecil 
John  Rhodes,  providing  Scholarships  at 
Oxford  for  students  from  the  British  Colonies 
and  the  United  States.  — The  late  Cecil  John 
Rhodes,  who  played  an  eminent  part  in  the 
development  of  South  Africa  and  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  British  dominion  in  that  portion  of 
the  world  (see,  in  this  volume.  South  Africa  : 
A.  D.  1902-1904),  died  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1902,  leaving  a  will  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  the  use  to  be  made  of  one 
large  part  of  the  great  fortune  he  had  acquired  : 

"  Vrhereas  I  consider  that  the  education  of 
young  colonists  at  one  of  the  universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  of  great  advantage  to  them 
for  giving  breadth  to  their  views,  for  their  in- 
struction in  life  and  manners,  and  for  instilling 


—  Denominational 
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into  their  minds  the  advantage  to  the  colonies 
as  well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  ;  and 

""Whereas  in  the  case  of  young  colonists 
studying  at  a  university  in  the  United  Kingdom 
I  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  university 
having  a  residential  sj'stem,  such  as  is  in  force 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
for  "without  it  those  students  are  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  their  lives  left  without  any 
supervision  ;  and 

"  Whereas  there  are  at  the  present  time  fifty 
or  more  students  from  South  Africa  studying  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  many  of  whom  are 
attracted  there  by  its  excellent  medical  school, 
and  I  should  like  to  establish  some  of  the  schol- 
arships hereinafter  mentioned  in  that  university 
but  owing  to  its  not  having  such  a  residential 
system  as  aforesaid  I  feel  obliged  to  refrain 
from  doing  so ;  and 

"  Whereas  mj'  own  university,  the  University 
of  Oxford,  has  such  a  system,  and  I  suggest  that 
it  should  try  and  extend  its  scope  so  as  if  possible 
to  make  its  medical  school  at  least  as  good  as 
that  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 

"Whereas  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and 
foster  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which 


I  implicitly  believe  will  result  from  the  union 
of  the  English-speaking  people  throughout  the 
world  and  to  encourage  in  the  students  from  the 
United  States  of  North  America  who  will  benefit 
from  the  American  scholarships  to  be  established 
for  the  reason  above  given  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  under  this  my  will  an  attachment  to  the 
couutr}^  from  which  they  have  sprung,  but 
without,  I  hope,  withdrawing  them  or  their 
sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or 
birth. 

"  Now,  therefore,  I  direct  my  trustees  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  my  death  and  either  simulta- 
neously or  gradually  as  they  shall  find  conven- 
ient, and  if  gradually,  then  in  such  order  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  to  establish  for  male  students 
the  scholarships  hereinafter  directed  to  be  estab- 
lished, each  of  which  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £300  ard  be  tenable  at  any  college  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive  aca- 
demical years. 

"I  direct  my  trustees  to  establish  certain 
scholarships  and  these  scholarships  I  sometimes 
hereinafter  refer  to  as  '  the  colonial  scholarships.' 

"The  appropriation  of  the  colonial  scholar- 
ships and  the  numbers  to  be  annually  filled  up 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


Total 
nnmber 

appro- 
priated. 


9 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


To  be  tenable  by  students  of  or  from  — 


Rhwlesia 

The  .'^outh  African  roll»,-g;e  Sfliool  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

The  .Stellenbosch  College  S<'hool.  in  the  same  colony 

The  niocesan  College  School  of  KoiKlelioHch,  in  the  same  colony     .    .    .    . 

St.  Andrews  College  School,  fjraliatii.-town 

The  colony  of  Natal,  in  the  jiame  colrmy 

The  colony  of  New  South  Wales 

The  colony  of  Victoria 

The  colony  of  South  Australia 

The  c«>lony  of  'iu'-ensland 

The  colony  of  We««t<Tn  Australia 

The  colony  of  Tasmania 

Thf  colony  of  New  /enland 

Tli<-  I'rovi'nce  of  Ontario,  in  the  iJominion  of  Canada 

The  I'rovince  of  (iu<-t)f<',  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

The  colony  or  inland  of  Newlnundlaiid  and  its  dependencies 

The  colony  or  iMland>4  of  the  Id-rniudas 

Tb«  colony  or  island  of  Jamaica 


Number  of 
scholarships  to 
be  filled  up  in 
each  year. 


and  no  more, 
and  no  more. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


"  I  further  direct  my  trustees  to  estabUsh  ad- 
ditional sfhoIarHhips  siiflici' nt  in  number  for  the 
appropriation  in  thr;  next  following  clausr:  liere- 
of  directeil,  and  tlioM;  scholarnhips  I  .sonietimcs 
hereinafter  refer  to  an  '  the  Amfri<un  scholar- 
ships.' 

"  I  appropriate  two  of  tiif;  Aincrimn  si  lioljir 
ships  to  eaf.h  of  the  pr*'H«-nt  States  aiifl  Territories 
of  the  1,'nitcd  States  of  .N'orfli  America,  provided 
that  if  any  of  tlie  mi'ul  T'-rrit'iries  shall  in  my 
lifetime  he  mlmittcd  as  a  .State  the  seholarships 
appropriated  to  siicii  Territf»ry  shall  Ix-  appro- 
priated to  such  State,  and  that  my  trustees  niuv 
In  their  uncontrolled disrretion  withhold  for  sucii 
time  an  they  shall  think  fit  the  u|){)ropriation  of 
tcliolarihi()S  to  any  'f'erritory. 

"  I  dire<  t  that  of  the  iwfi  Hcholurships  appro- 
priated U)ti  Stall' or  Territory  not  more  than  one 
shall  be  filled  up  in  any  year,  f»)  that  at  no  time 
shall  more  than  two  Mdiolarshiiifl  be  lield  for  the 
same  State  or  Territory 

"The  s'holftrships  shall  he  paid  f)rdy  fMit  of 
Inrrirne,  and  In  event  at  any  time  nf  inernne  heirii^ 
InitufTh  ietit  for  payment  in  full  of  all  the  scholar 


sliips  for  the  lime  being  payable  I  direct  that 
(without  prejudice  to  the  vest<!d  intercuts  of 
holders  for  the  time  being  of  .s<holarshi|)H)  the 
following  order  of  priority  shall  regidate  tho 
payment  f)f  the  scholarships; 

"(I)  First,  the  scholarships  of  students  of  or 

I    from  Uhodesia  shall  he  paid; 

"(II)  Secondly,   the  scholarships  of  students 
from  the  said  ."^oui  h  .\  fri<iiti  Stellenbosch  Konde- 

I    boHch  and  St.  Andr(;ws  schf)ols  shall  he  paid  ; 
"(III)  Thirdly,  the  remaimler  of  the  coloidal 

'  srhoiarsiiips  shall  be  paid,  and  if  there  shall  not 
he  sutllcient  income  for  the  purposr;  such  schol- 
arships shall  ul)iite  proportionately  ;  and 

"(iV)    I''ourlhly,    the    .Vnu^riciin    scholarships 
shall  be  |)aid,  and  if  there  shall  not  be  sudlcient 

!  income  for  the  pur|>osi'  such  scholiirships  shall 
abate  proportionately. 

I  "  My  «Iesire  being  that  the  students  wlio  shall 
be  elected  to  the  scholarships  shall  not  be  merely 
lK>okworms.  I  direct  that  in  the  election  of  n 
student  tr>  a  scholarship  regard  shall  be  hiul  to 
(I)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments;  (II) 
his  fondness  of  and   success  in   manly  outdo(ji 
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sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like; 
(III)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  trutii,  courage, 
devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  kindliness,  unseltislmcss,  and  fellow- 
sliip,  and  (IV)  his  exhibition  during  school  days 
of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to 
lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates, 
for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after 
life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  pertorniance  of 
public  duties  as  his  highest  aim.  As  nu^re  sug- 
gestions for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  have 
the  choice  of  students  for  the  scholarships,  I  re- 
cord that  (I)  my  ideal  ((ualified  student  would 
combine  these  four  riualitications  in  the  projior- 
tions  of  three-tenths  for  the  lirst,  two- tenths  for 
the  second,  three-tenths  for  the  third,  and  two- 
tenths  for  the  fourth  qualification,  so  that  ac- 
cording to  my  ideas  if  the  maximum  number  of 
marks  for  any  scholarship  were  200  they  would 
be  apportioned  as  follows  :  Sixty  to  each  of  the 
first  and  third  qualifications,  and  40  to  each  of 
the  second  and  fourth  qualifications.  (II)  The 
marks  for  the  several  qualifications  would  be 
awarded  independently,  as  follows  (that  is  to 
say):  The  marks  for  the  first  qualification  by  ex- 
amination, for  the  second  and  third  qualifications, 
respectively,  by  ballot  by  the  fellow-students  of 
the  candidates,  and  for  the  fourth  qualification 
by  the  head  master  of  the  candidate's  school,  and 
(III)  the  results  of  the  awards  (that  is  to  say  the 
marks  obtained  by  each  candidate  for  each  qual- 
ification) would  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  for 
consideration  to  the  trustees  or  to  some  person 
or  persons  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  and 
the  person  or  persons  so  appointed  would  ascer- 
tain by  averaging  the  marks  in  blocks  of  20  marks 
each  of  all  candidates  the  best  ideal  qualified  stu- 
dents. 

"  No  student  shall  be  qualified  or  disqualified 
for  election  to  a  scholarship  on  account  of  his 
race  or  religious  opinions. 

"  Except  in  the  cases  of  the  four  schools  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  the  election  to  scholarshijis 
shall  be  by  the  trustees  after  such  (if  any)  con- 
sultation as  they  shall  think  fit  with  the  minister 
having  the  control  of  education  in  such  colony, 
province.  State,  or  Territory. 

"  A  qualified  student  who  has  been  elected  as 
aforesaid  shall  within  six  calendar  months  after 
his  election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  he  can  be 
admitted  into  residence  or  within  such  extended 
time  as  my  trustees  shall  allow,  commence  resi- 
dence as  an  undergraduate  at  some  college  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

"The  scholarships  shall  be  payable  to  him 
from  the  time  when  he  shall  commence  such 
residence. 

"28.  I  desire  that  the  scholars  holding  the 
scholarships  shall  be  distributed  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  not  re- 
sort in  undue  numbers  to  one  or  more  colleges 
only. 

"29.  Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore 
contained,  my  trustees  may  in  their  uncontrolled 
discretion  suspend  for  such  time  as  they  shall 
think  fit  or  remove  any  scholar  from  his  scholar- 
ship. 

•  •  30.  My  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  make, 
vary,  and  repeal  regulations  either  general  or 
affecting  specified  scholarship  only  with  regard 
to  all  or  any  of  the  following  matters,  that  is  to 
sayr 

"  (I)  The  election,  whether  after  examination 


or  otherwise,  of  qualified  .students  to  the  scholar- 
ships, or  any  of  them,  and  the  method,  whether 
by  examination  or  otherwise,  in  which  their 
qualifications  are  to  be  ascertained  ; 

"  (II)  The  tenure  of  the  scholarships  by  schol- 
ars : 

"  (III)  The  suspension  and  removal  of  scholars 
from  their  scliolarshif)s; 

"(IV)  The  method  and  times  of  payment  of 
the  scholarships  : 

"  (V)  The  method  of  giving  effect  to  my  wish 
expressed  in  clause  28  hereof;  and 

"  (VI)  Any  and  every  other  matter  with  re- 
gard to  the  scholarships,  or  any  of  them,  with 
regard  to  which  they  shall  consider  regulations 
necessary  or  desirable. 

"31.  3Iy  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  au- 
thorize regulations  with  regard  to  the  election, 
whether  after  examination  or  otherwise,  of  quali- 
fied students  for  scholarships  and  to  the  method, 
whether  by  examination  or  otherwise,  in  which 
tlieir  qualifications  are  to  be  ascertained  to  be 
made : 

"  (I)  By  a  school  in  res]iect  of  the  scholarships 
tenable  by  its  students;  and 

"(II)  By  the  minister  aforesaid  of  a  colony, 
province.  State,  or  Territory  in  respect  of  the 
scholarships  tenable  by  students  from,  such  col- 
ony, province.  State  or  Territory. 

"32.  Regulations  made  under  the  last  preced- 
ing clause  hereof,  if  and  when  ajjproved  of,  and 
not  before,  b}'  my  trustees,  shall  be  equivalent 
in  all  respects  to  regulations  made  by  my  trus- 
tees. 

"No  regulations  made  under  clau.se  30  or 
made  and  approved  of  under  clauses  81  and  32 
hereof  shall  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions herein  contained. 

"In  order  that  the  scholars  past  and  present 
may  have  opportunities  of  meeting  and  discuss- 
ing their  experiences  and  prospects,  I  desire  that 
my  trustees  shall  annually  give  a  dinner  to  the 
past  and  present  scholars  able  and  willing  to  at- 
tend, at  which  I  hope  my  trustees,  or  some  of 
them,  will  be  able  to  be  present,  and  to  which 
they  will,  I  hope,  from  time  to  time  invite  as 
guests  persons  who  have  shown  sympathy  with 
the  views  expressed  by  me  in  this,  my  will." 

The  trustees  are  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Earl 
Grey,  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  Dr.  Lean- 
der  Starr  Jameson,  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Bourchier  Francis  Ilawkslcy. 

Russia:  A.  D.  1909.  —  Great  Educational 
Projects  before  the  Duma.  —  Primary  school- 
houses  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  Com- 
pulsory Education.  —  Increased  opening  to 
Jews.  —  A  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1909,  announced  that  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation had  introduced  that  day  a  bill  before  the 
Duma  providing  for  a  building  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  148.179  new  primary  schools  through- 
out the  empire  within  ten  years.  These  schools 
are  to  be  built  and  maintained  by  the  provincial 
authorities  on  government  subsidy.  The  same 
despatch  reported  that  a  statute  providing  for 
general  compulsory  education  would  soon  be 
discussed  in  the  Duma. 

On  the  5th  of  October  it  was  announced  that 
the  Tsar  had  sanctioned  a  resolution  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  permitting  the  admission  of  an 
increased  percentage  of  Jews  into  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Crown.  In  the  capitals  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  scholars  may  be  Jews,  in 
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other  parts  of  the  Empire  10  per  cent. ,  and  in 
the  special  Jewish  settlements  lo  per  cent. 

Scotland:  A.  D.  1901. —  Mr.  Carnegie's 
great  gift  to  the  Universities  and  their  stu- 
dents. —  Tbe  tirst  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's 
great  gifts  to  other  institutions  of  education  than 
the  public  libraries,  which  he  has  assisted  in  such 
numbers,  was  conferred  on  the  universities  of 
Scotland,  his  native  countrv.  in  1901.  It  was 
a  gift  of  810,000,000  ("£2,000,000),  placed  in  the 
halids  of  trustees  for  two  purposes,  namely,  to 
improve  and  expand  the  teaching  power  of  the 
universities,  on  one  hand,  and  to  put  their  teach- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  more  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  young  in  Scotland  who  craved  it.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  the  original  wish  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie to  make  the  tuition  of  the  universities  free ; 
but  he  found  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  strengthen 
them  for  their  work,  leave  it  subject  to  proper 
fees,  and  provide  for  an  allowance  of  pecuniary 
assistance  to  students,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees.  The  application  of  the  gift  was  so  ar- 
ranged, one-half  of  the  net  annual  income  from 
the  great  fund  being  appropriated  to  buildings, 
equipments,  endowments  of  profess^irships  and 
lectureships,  and  the  like  uses  for  the  betterment 
of  the  university  work. 

There  were  fears  at  first  that  the  effect  of  so 
much  ea.sing  of  the  attainment  of  a  imiversity 
education  might  be  injurious  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  students  who  accepted  the  help- 
ing hand;  but  seven  years  of  experience,  under 
the  working  of  the  gift,  do  not  seem  to  have  jus- 
tified the  fear.  In  those  seven  years  over  80<K) 
of  the  Scottish  young  people  ha<^l  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  help  U)  a  colleire  training,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Fund,  in  their  annual  report 
of  1909,  pronounced  the  result  gord.  "  In  the 
opinion  of  such  men  as  Lord  Hos^-bery,  Lord 
Elgin,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh.  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  Mr.  Haldane,  who  are  all  helping  to  ad- 
minister Mr.  Camfgie's  charity," say -s  a  London 
corresp'jndent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Pott, 
"Srrotland  has  rnii'li  to  thank  hirn  for." 

Turkey  and  the  Near  East :  American  Mis- 
sion Schools. —  'At  present  [1WJ9]  there  arn 
about  twenty  five  thonsanrl  native  students  in 
American  schf^ols  in  this  country.  America  can 
b^A-t  t/)  day  that  she  ha.«.  in  Turkey,  nine  col 
leges,  five  l]\c<i\()in<ii\  seminariis.  fifty  s«ven 
^wrdingand  high  s^hfx>lH  and34H  public  schf)ols 
And.  if  we  a^;cumidate  the  work  of  8«;venty  five 
years,  it  is  a  simple  matti-r  to  understjind  how 
many  ihousandn  havel>eenediicat''d  in  American 
ways  and  with  tlie  Arnfrican  spirit. 

"  Missionaries  came  to  tliis  country  to  spread 
I'rof<Hfant    Christianity    ariK)nu    thf    Mf>slems. 
Tli' y  fail'd  in  that.     The  Mohammedan  grjvern 
ment   was  airainat  Ihern.      Th<y  tri«-d  to  make 
('hHstian  Greeks,  Christian  .\nni  nians.  Protest 
ants      This  did  nr>t  result  in  a  marked  succeM, 
hut  their  s'hfK)lH,  which  they  oprn'-das  a  medium 
of  sprea/ling  religion,  were  <airerly  sought  by 
young  men  and  younj;  iC'rln  of  every  race.     Ar 
menians  form  the  majority  in  this   country  of 
tU'rsf  who  have  received  an  Amerif.»ned>ication. 
Bulgarians  and  Greeks  ffmic  next 

"  Manv  I  have  met  who  have  been  thf>rf)Ughly 
«*lijcate«|  In  missionary  institutions.     Genenillv 
thev    »r<?    not.    l'rot*!«tftnts.    neither    much    relf- 
iriellfK'I      But  they  arc  moral,  lndep«'nd 
1  \iTfm/\  rrdri'led 

'  The  Turkish  misaion,  aa  it  is  written  alKiiit 


in  America,  is  not,  in  fact,  a  real  Turkish  mission  ; 
not  a  Moslem  has  been  Christianized ;  not  a  single 
Turk  is  a  member  of  mission  communities ;  yet 
native  Christians  have  been  widely  helped  by  the 
opportunity  offered  for  education  and  the  growth 
of  a  spirit  of  civilization  and  humanity. 

"  Year  after  year  young  men  graduated  from 
American  institutions  in  Turkey  to  go  forward 
among  their  compatriots  as  teachers,  journalists, 
and  public  officers.  The  building  up  of  brave 
little  Bulgaria  is  the  work  of  graduates  of  Robert 
College  of  Constantinople.  StambouloflF.  who 
made  Bulgaria  what  it  is  to-day,  was  an  alumnus 
of  the  same  institution.  Among  the  Armenian 
revolutionary  leaders,  who  worked  hand-in-hand 
with  the  Young  Turks  to  bring  about  a  political 
change  in  Turkey,  boys  of  Robert  College  and 
young  men  educated  in  American  universities 
are  prominent.  I  know  young  girls,  graduates 
of  the  American  College  at  Scutari,  who  took 
active  part  in  revolutionary  work  during  the  de- 
spotic days  of  the  old  regime:  and  even  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  which  led  to  the  throwing  of 
a  bomb-  at  the  Sultan  during  the  Selamlik  cere- 
mony a  few  years  ago.  .  .  .  There  are  a  number  of 
Turkish  girls  to-day  at  the  college  in  Scutari, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  any  one  to  see  Turkish 
women  discussing  in  fluent  English  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  historj'."  —  Special  Correspondence 
of  the  y.  T.  Ere.  Post,  Constantinople,  March  20. 
1909. 

At  Beirut  is  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
under  Presbyterian  control,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  institutions  abroad.  Euphrates  Col- 
lege at  Harpuc  in  Asia  Minor,  with  a  thousand 
students,  is  a  Congregational  institution.  At 
Tarsus,  the  Apostle  Paul's  home,  is.  appropri- 
ately enough,  St.  Paul's  Institute.  Throughout 
Turkey  the  Coiigregationalists  have  over  four 
hundred  schools,  with  over  twenty-one  thous;\nd 
pupils.  In  Syria  the  Presbyterians  maintain 
about  a  himdred  schools.  The  Presbyterians 
(North)  have  no  work  in  F^gypt,  but  the  United 
Presbyterians  are  educating  there  no  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  ptipils.  a  total  the  more  sur- 
prising when  we  recall  that  the  Govenmient 
schools  In  Egypt  have  only  eighteen  thousand 
pupils.  More  than  four  thousanil  have  received 
instriKition  at  Assiut  College,  the  center  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  work.  .  .  .  As  in  Persia, 
tlie  Presb3'terianH  are  the  strongest  denomina- 
tional force.  Besides  Urumia  College,  they 
have  about  a  himdred  and  twenty  five  schools 
throughout  the  roiuitry." — American  Schools 
Ahroail  ('llii  Oiithxik,    \fiii/ 2.  1908). 

The  Influence  of  Robert  College.  —  "Two 
years  ajro  one  of  the  subjects  given  o>it  for  a 
thesis  in  the  Russian  Theolo^rieal  Seminary  at 
Kiev  was.  The  Infiucnce  of  iiobcrt  College  in 
the  Devr-lopment  of  Bulgaria'  Russia  has 
found  the  influence  of  that  C'ollege  there  a  fact^)r 
which  she  has  had  to  t*ike  into  serious  aecoimt; 
indeed,  it  has  ))r'en  said  by  Russian  as  well  a.H  by 
hljch  Turkish  ofllrials  that  Roiiert  Colleije  really 
createrl  IJuluaria.  Its  influence  has  also  l>een 
abundantly  recotjni/ed  throughout  Kurojie  and 
America.  Iti  Bulgaria  Itself  the  first  National 
Aswmbly.  which  met  U)  adopt  a  constitution 
and  Vi  chfHUie  a  I'rinre,  paHsed  a  resolution  vx 
pressing  the  gratitude  of  tlw  new  l)orn  nallf)ti  to 
the  Colle^'e  Prince  Alenati'ler  conferred  a  high 
(lecoratlon  on  the  I'resldent  of  the  College  to  ex- 
presa  his  personal  appreciation,  and  last  summor 
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Prince  Ferdinand  did  tbe  same.  Robert  College 
has  not  only  been  the  backljone  of  Bulgaria  ;  it 
has  been  the  greatest  civilizing  power  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Sir  William  White,  -who  knew 
that  Empire  better  than  has  any  recent  British 
ambassador,  once  remarked  that  the  College  had 
accomplished  more  for  the  good  of  the  Tvirks 
than  had  all  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Government;  and  Professor  Ramsey,  of  Wt.  An- 
drews, who  has  spent  many  years  m  exploring 
Asia  Minor,  says : 

"  '  I  have  come  in  contact  with  men  educated  in 
Robert  College  in  widely  separate  parts  of  the 
country,  men  of  diverse  nationalities  and  differ- 
ent forms  of  religion  —  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Protestant — and  have  everywhere  been  struck 
with  the  marvelous  way  in  which  a  certain  uni- 
form type,  direct,  simple,  lionest,  and  lofty  in 
tone,  has  been  impressed  upon  them.  Some  had 
more  of  it,  some  less.  ]iut  all  had  it  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  it  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
type  produced  by  growth  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  Turkish  life.' 

"The  College  is  not  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  missionary  propaganda.  It  is  not  denomina- 
tional. It  is  Christian  in  the  broad  sense  in 
which  Princeton,  Yale  and  Harvard  are  Christian 
Colleges.  In  its  faculty  it  has  a  Mohammedan 
Professor  of  Turkish  language  and  literature, 
and  an  orthodox  Greek  Professor  of  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature.  ...  It  draws  students  not 
only  from  Turkey,  but  also  from  Greece,  Bulga- 
ria, Rumania  and  Russia,  and  has  already  edu- 
cated nearly  twenty-six  hundred.  If  the  de- 
mauds  upon  the  College  continue  to  increase  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  its  endowment  will  have 
to  be  doubled.  Occupying  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  College  has 
at  present  five  buildings,  besides  six  houses  for 
professors,  a  teaching  staff  of  twelve  professors 
and  twenty-five  other  instructors."  —  The  Out- 
look, January  21,  1905. 

Robert  College  was  founded  at  Constantinople 
in  18G3  by  James  H.  and  William  B.  Dwight, 
sons  of  an  American  missionary  to  Turkey,  the 
Rev.  Harrison  G.  O.  Dwight.  It  was  named 
after  Christopher  R.  Robert,  of  New  York,  its 
main  supporter,  whose  gifts  to  it  first  and  last 
amounted  to  §450,000.  Its  first  President  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  who  presided  over 
it  until  1877,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Washburn. 

In  November,  1909,  it  received  a  bequest  of 
$1,500,000,  from  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy, 
of  New  York,  and  its  work  will  be  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

Turkey:  A.  D.  1909.  —  Constitutional 
Amendment,  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D. 
1909  (M.\t-Dec.). 

United  States:  The  Trade  Unions  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  Assimilation  and  Education  of  the 
foreign-born.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Laisor  Organ- 
ization: United  States. 

A.  D.  1898-1909.  —  The  Annual  Confer- 
ences for  Education  in  the  South.  —  Since 
1898  a  series  of  annual  Conferences  for  Educa- 
tion in  the  South,  inspired,  organized,  and  sus- 
tained especially  by  the  joint  efforts  of  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  and  Robert  C.  Ogden,  have  been  held  in 
various  Southern  cities,  with  notable  effect.  At 
the  twelfth  of  these  conferences,  in  April,  1909, 
at  Atlanta,  Mr.  Ogden,  presiding,  snid  in  his 
address:    "This  conference  holds  its  place  as  a 


part  of  an  educational  renaissance.  Its  work 
can  perhaps  be  deliniteh' defined  only  at  a  single 
point.  It  exists  primarily  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  citizen,  the  people,  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  for  educational  conditions,  to 
support  the  claim  that  every  child  in  America, 
native  or  foreign  born,  is  entitled  to  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Slate  as 
representing  the  people  to  provide  such  educa- 
tion, that  in  the  words  of  the  man  that  recruited 
me  and  pledged  my  service,  such  as  it  is,  to  this 
work,  J.  L.  il.  Curry,  president  of  this  confer- 
ence in  its  second  year,  '  Ignorance  Cures  No- 
thing.' .  .  . 

"Aside  from  the  first  mentioned  special  influ- 
ence this  conference  makes  no  direct  claim  save 
that  it  has  by  various  agencies  assisted  in  the 
promotion  and  development  of  many  progressive 
educational  ideas,  and  through  the  Southern 
Educational  Board,  to  which  it  is  both  mother 
and  child,  has  supplied  methods  and  incidental 
support  that  liave  caused  many  latent  forces  to 
germinate,  flourish,  and  bring  forth  abundant 
fruit  that  otherwise  never  could  have  existed. 
We  simply  have  planted  seed  that  eventually 
produced  large  harvests. 

"  I  am  told,  and  I  think  the  statement  is  accu- 
rate, that  during  the  last  seven  years  the  public 
appropriations  for  education  in  the  States  under 
the  influence  of  the  Southern  Education  Board 
have  increased  §16,000,000  per  annum.  These 
figures  are  diflScult  of  verification,  but  probably 
are  greater  than  I  have  stated.  We  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  result,  how  much  may 
not  be  a  subject  for  definite  calculation.  .  .  . 

"The  twelve  years  that  measure  the  life  of 
the  conference  for  education  in  the  South  have 
been  years  of  great  originality  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education." 

A.  D.  1901.  —  The  Washington  Memorial 
Institution.  —  "In  almost  every  Government 
department  and  bureau  at  Washington,  pro- 
longed scientific  investigations  are  continually 
carried  on,  in  order  that  governmental  action  . 
itself  may  be  more  intelligent  and  more  efficient, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  promoted. 
.  .  .  While  the  Congress  carries  on  this  work 
for  governmental  purposes  only,  it  indicated  as 
long  ago  as  1892,  in  a  joint  resolution  approved 
April  12  of  that  year,  that  the  Government's 
large  collections  illustrative  of  the  various  arts 
and  sciences,  and  its  facilities  for  scientific  and 
literary  research,  were  to  be  held  accessible  to 
the  investigators  and  students  of  any  institution 
of  higher  education  then  existing  or  thereafter 
established  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  By  an 
almost  unnoticed  but  most  important  provision 
incorporated  in  the  general  deficiency  bill  passed 
at  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
and  approved  March  3, 1901,  the  privileges  given 
by  the  joint  resolution  of  April  12,  1892,  to  in- 
vestigators and  students  of  institutions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  extended  to  'scien- 
tific investigators  and  to  duly  qualified  individ- 
uals, students,  and  graduates  of  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as 
well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  such 
rules  and  restrictions  as  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  mentioned  may  prescribe. 
.  .  .  The  new  opportunities  created  a  new  need, 
and  that  need  is  to  be  met  bj^  the  W'ashington 
Memorial  Institution,  incorporated  on  May  17, 
1901,  and  formally  organized  on  June  3. 
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"The  Washington  Memorial  Institution  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  activities  of  the  Washing- 
ton Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association,  the  latter 
body  being  an  organization  of  women  '  to  aid 
in  securing  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  increase  of  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion, as  recommended  by  George  Washington, 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
various  messages  to  Congress.'  .  .  .  The  plan 
has  been  worked  out  in  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universities  and  other  scientific 
bodies,  and  with  their  hearty  cooperation  and 
approval.  It  has  the  merits  of  simplicity  and 
of  not  duplicating  any  existing  form  of  educa- 
tional effort."  The  Institution  "will  ascertain, 
year  by  year,  just  what  the  opportunities  for 
students  are  at  Washington,  and  will  publish 
them  to  the  world ;  it  will  receive  and  enroll 
students  who  offer  themselves,  and  direct  them 
to  the  places  which  await  them ;  it  will  record 
their  work  and  its  results,  and,  when  requested, 
will  certify  these  to  any  institution  of  learning. 
It  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  universities,  sci- 
entific schools,  and  colleges  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 
Government  on  the  other.  In  this  way  it  will, 
it  may  be  hoped,  promote  the  interests  and  the 
ideals  of  both.'  —  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Tlie 
Wanhinyton  Memorial  Inxtit'ition  {American 
Review  of  Reviewn,  July,  1!*01). 

A.  D.  1901-1909.  —  Changes  at  the  Uni- 
versities. —  In  October,  1901,  on  accepting  a 
noriiination  to  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  Cit}', 
President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  University, 
resigned  from  that  post,  and  Professor  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  became  acting  President  until  the 
following  January,  when  he  was  elect^,d  to  the 
Pr'-siderif-y  b}-  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  trusters. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  University 
of  Virginia — Jefferson's  creation  —  received  a 
President  in  April,  lliO.j,  when  Dr.  Edwin  An- 
derson Alderman  was  inducted  in  office  as  its 
a/^lministrative  head.  Tlie  significance  of  the 
f^ccurrence  was '-.xpress'-d  at  the  time  l)y  F'rofi-.s- 
m)r  William  P.  Trent,  when  hf  said:  "The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  so  long,  under  its  <hainiicri 
of  the  far;ulty,  faithful  to  its  founder's  pnjudiccs 
against  the  concentration  of  executive  power  in 
the  bands  of  an  inrlividuai,  lias  been  forced  by 

f»res«ur'-  from  within  and  from  without  to  align 
tscif  with  its  sistrr  univcrsiMes  in  this  cssr-ntial 
feature  of  edu<'ational  government,  and  in  this 
fart  many  will  s^-e  another  slr-f)  in  the  slow  but 
certain  nationalizing  of  the  South,  as  well  a.s  an 
indication  that  in  the  future  the  Univernity  of 
Virginia  will  be  widely  ktir>wn  as  a  national  in- 
stitution of  hiirh  standing." 

In  the  Hunimer  of  MH>2,  President  P'rancis  L. 
Patt/»n.  who  ha/I  Ixjen  the  sucresHorof  f'resiflent 
'i^  '  '1  at  F'rincet/m  University,  retirerl  and  was 
.'A  by  l'rof/-sH/)r  VVo'Kirow  Wilson,  pre- 
viously Of  fii[(!int  of  the  chair  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Politics  sinee  1890. 

The  President  who  had  organized  the  Univer- 
sity '/f  '  '  •'  '  "  at  its  foundation,  in  1^91,  anrl  di- 
rerterl  i  fuj  development  through  fifteen 

T'-arn  of  a  r<  rnarkable  su'f ess,  William  [{ainey 
H'lrp'T,  died  on  the  10th  of  January,  li»0<i,  anri 
eeded  by  J'rofcMsor  Jfarry  I'ratt  Jiidson, 
;  I  ily    at.    the    heu/l   of  the   depiirtment    of 

Political  Heb-nce  and  Dean  of  the  faculties  of 
Art*,  Literature,  anrI  Hciencc. 


President  Henry  Hopkins  of  Williams  College 
retired  in  1907  and  was  succeeded  by  Harry  A. 
Garfield,  eldest  son  of  the  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  lately  Professor  of  Politics 
at  Princeton  University. 

In  October,  1908,  President  Charies  W.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University  made  known  his  wish  to 
retire  in  the  following  May  from  the  office  which 
he  had  filled  with  so  much  distinction  for  forty 
years.  His  resignation  was  accepted  with  pro- 
found regret,  and  he  vacated  the  Presidency  of 
the  great  University  on  the  19th  of  May,  1909. 
His  successor.  Professor  Abbott  Lawrence  Low- 
ell, taken  from  the  chair  of  the  Science  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  Harvard  faculty,  had  been  elected 
in  the  preceding  January.  President  Lowell 
was  inaugurated  with  much  ceremony  on  the 
6th  of  October. 

Dr.  Kich&rd  C.  Maclaurin  was  called  from  the 
department  of  physics  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  in  November,  1908. 

President  Cyrus  Northrup,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  announced  in  1908  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  the  following  year. 

A  change  in  the  Presidency  of  Dartmouth 
College  took  place  in  June,  1909,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Tucker  resigning  because  of  ill  health,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  Fo.x  Nichols,  formerly  head  of  the 
department  of  physics  at  Dartmouth,  and  lat- 
terly occupying  a  chair  at  Columbia  University, 
being  elected  to  his  place. 

Having  passed  his  eightieth  year  of  life  and 
the  thirty-eighth  of  his  administration  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  President  James  Bur- 
rill  Angell  was  reluctantly  pernntted  to  retire 
from  active  service  to  the  University  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  1909.  The  accept- 
ance- of  his  resignation  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  was  accompanied,  however,  by  the 
tentler  to  him  of  the  office  of  Chancellor,  the  du- 
ties Ui  be  .such  as  "he  may  be  willing  and  able 
to  perform ;  the  sjilary  for  such  office  to  be  §4000 
per  year,  with  house  rent,  light  and  fuel,  so  long 
!is  he  wees  fit  to  o<-cupy  his  [jrcsent  residence." 
Dean  H.  B.  Hufchins,  of  the  law  department 
was  made  actinij^  President. 

A.  D.  1902.  Founding  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington,  for  Original  Re- 
search. See  (in  this  vol.;  S<  iknck  and  Invkn- 
Tio.N  :  Cak.nkoik  Inrtftiition. 

A.  D.  1902  1909.  -  The  General  Education 
Board.  Its  stupendous  endowment  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Its  plans  and  operations.  — 
The  General  Ivlucalion  Moanl,  dcsl  inecl  to  b(;- 
come  so  great  an  I'ducational  power  in  the  United 
States,  had  its  birth  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1902,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  to  which  Mr. 
John  I).  Koekefeller  had  invited  the  following 
named  gentlemen  :  William  II.  Haldwin,  .Jr., 
Wallace  Huttriek,  Hon.  J.  L  .M.  Curry,  Kreiler- 
iek  T.  Gates,  Daniel  ('.  (Jilinan.  Morris  K.  .Jch- 
Hii[»,  Hohert  ('.  Ogilei),  Waller  H,  I'at,'!',  (icorgo 
FosU-r  I'eabody,  .Jr)hn  I).  Rockefeller,  .Jr.,  and 
Albert  Shaw  ;  with  Kdwanl  ,\1.  Shepard  as  coun- 
sel. A  coneejition  of  the  general  i)liin  and  |)ur- 
rKtsn  of  the  Hoard  had  lir-en,  it  is  saiil,  in  Mr. 
loekefeller's  thought  for  some  time  past,  atxl 
his  guests  gave  hearty  approval  to  the  project 
ifi  whieh  he  asked  them  to  join  him.  Then  an<l 
there  Ihey  beeame  organized  temporarily  urnler 
the  name  still  borne,  .Mr.  Rockefeller  Jiledging 
$1,(KJ0,000  to  the  Hujiport  of  their  work,  which 
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should  specially  be  directed  at  the  outset  to  the 
study  and  impiovemeut  of  educational  conditions 
in  the  Southern  .States.  Offices  of  the  Hoard 
were  opened  in  New  York  April  1,  1902.  It 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress  on  the  12lh 
of  January,  1903,  at  which  time  a  considerable 
number  of  new  members  was  added  to  the  Board, 
chosen  from  the  heads  of  importiuit  universities 
and  colleges,  North  and  South.  The  Board  was 
now  in  active  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricadture,  who.se  work  of 
scientific  and  systematic  instruction  in  agricul 
ture,  by  demonstration  farms  and  otherwise,  it 
found  to  be  dealing  with  the  most  pressing  of 
Southern  needs.  It  found  another  field  of  use- 
ful cooperation,  with  Southern  universities  and 
colleges,  in  promotion  of  the  founding  and  main 
taining  of  high  schools.  Its  main  operations 
were  on  these  lines  until  the  summer  of  190o, 
when,  on  the  30th  of  June,  Mr.  Rockefeller  ex- 
panded its  forces  immensely  by  adding  $10,000,- 
000  to  his  original  gift  of  $1,000,000. 

In  The  Independent  of  August  6,  1908,  ]\Ir. 
Wallace  Buttrick.  secretary  of  the  Board,  de- 
scribed the  enlargement  of  undertakings  which 
followed  this  increase  of  endowment,  saying: 
"The  income  of  this  large  foundation  for  higher 
education  enabled  the  board  to  extend  its  work 
throughout  the  whole  country,  as  contemplated 
in  its  charter.  Studies  had  already  been  made 
of  the  colleges  in  the  Southern  States,  and  such 
studies  were  at  once  made  of  the  colleges  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  After  such  compre- 
hensive study  and  the  careful  consideration  of 
how  best  to  aid  in  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  colleges  in  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  the  board  adopted  the  following  prin 
ciples  as  detining  its  general  policy:  To  co-oper- 
ate sympathetically  and  helpfully  with  the  re- 
ligious denominations  ;  to  choose  the  centers  of 
wealth  and  population  as  the  permanent  pivots 
of  an  educational  system  ;  to  mass  its  funds  on 
endowments,  securing  in  this  work  the  largest 
possible  local  co-operation." 

Less  than  two  years  later,  on  the  7tli  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1907,  yiv.  Rockefeller  nearly  trebled  his 
previous  endowment  bv  an  enormous  addition 
to  the  fund  in  the  possession  of  the  Board, 
announced  in  the  following  letter  from  his  son, 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  :  "My  father  au- 
thorizes me  to  say  that  on  or  before  April  1st, 
1907,  he  will  give  to  the  General  Education 
Board  income-bearing  securities  the  present  mar- 
ket value  of  which  is  about  thirtj'-two  million 
dollars  (832,000,000),  one-third  to  be  added  to 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  board  ;  two- 
thirds  to  be  applied  to  such  specific  objects 
within  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  board  as 
either  he  or  I  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  any 
remainder  not  so  designated  at  the  death  of  the 
survivor  to  be  added  also  to  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  board." 

Of  what  was  being  done  by  the  Board  with 
this  stupendous  fund  Mr.  Buttrick  gave  details 
in  The  Independent  as  follows:  "Conditional 
appropriations  have  been  made  to  forty  colleges, 
in  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jerscj',  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  IMississippi,  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Colorado. 


"Twenty-five  of  these  colleges  have  secured 
subscriptions  for  the  supplemental  sums  re- 
quired and  but  one  has  failed.  The  remaining 
fifteen  colleges  report  satisfactory  progress. 
The  total  amount  thus  api)r(»priated  by  the 
board  is  $2,437,500  ;  the  siipj)lemental  sums, 
when  completed,  will  aggregate  $10,397,000. 

"From  the  original  $1,000,000  gilt  to  the 
board  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  ai)propriati(jns  have 
been  made  to  schools  in  the  South  amounting  to 
about  $700,000,  one-half  of  which  has  gone  to 
schools  for  the  colored  peoj)le.  The  high  .school 
propaganda  and  the  agricultural  demonstration 
work  have  also  been  sui)i)orted  from  this  fund. 

"  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that,  in 
the  Northern  States,  the  board  devotes  itself 
exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education, 
having  always  in  view  the  desiraljility  of  aiding 
such  institutions  as,  taken  together,  will  consti- 
tute an  adequate  system  of  higher  education  for 
each  of  the  several  States,  thus  seeking  to  correct 
and  prevent  duplication  and  waste  and  securing 
the  highest  efficiency. 

"  In  the  Southern  States  its  work  for  colleges 
is  similar  to  that  done  in  the  North,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  seeks  to  promote  public  high  schools 
through  the  State  universities  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  to  promote  elementary 
education  (or  common  schools)  by  increasing  the 
productive  efficiency  of  rural  life,  and  to  aid  in 
developing  schools  for  the  training  of  leaders 
among  the  colored  people." 

But  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of 
his  gifts  to  this  great  Foundation.  On  the  9th 
of  July,  1909,  the  following  announcement  was 
published:  "John  D.  Rockefeller  has  raised  the 
total  of  his  contributions  to  the  Rockefeller 
foundation  of  the  general  education  board  to 
$53,000,000  by  a  gift  of  $10,000,000  which  will 
be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  board  between  now 
and  Aug.  1.  He  has  gone  farther  than  that  and 
has  intrusted  to  the  membership  of  the  board  — 
as  it  may  be  constituted  at  some  future  day  — 
the  responsibility  of  distributing  the  principal  of 
the  fund  among  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  land  if  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable. 

"  Under  the  regulations  at  present  obtaining, 
this  power  of  final  disposition  would  extend  only 
to  $33,000,000,  inasmuch  as  the  board  holds  the 
other  $20,000,000  in  trust  with  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  income,  while  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  son,  JohnD.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  retain  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  principal  during  their  lives.  It 
was  said  to-day  that  it  always  has  been  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  intention  to  make  such  a  provision 
for  the  final  disposition. 

"  In  making  the  announcement  to-day,  Chair- 
man Gales  said  that  this  large  addition  to  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  board  was  contributed 
because  the  income  of  the  present  funds  immedi- 
ately available  for  appropriation  had  been  ex- 
hausted and  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  an 
additional  income  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
'  present  great  importance.' 

"  He  said  the  board  made  it  a  rule  never  to  ex- 
ceed the  immediately  available  income  —  which 
might  amount  to  $80,000  or  $90,000  a  month  — 
in  its  awards  to  the  colleges  and  universities, 
that  something  like  300  applications  had  been 
received  by  the  board  bej'ond  the  number  which 
it  already  had  acted  upon,  which  was  large. 

"  Mr.  Gates  said  that  at  the  .'jame  meeting  last 
Wednesday   another  communication   had   been 
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received  from  Mr.  Rockefeller,  authorizing  and 
empowering  the  board  and  its  successors  "when- 
ever, in  their  discretion,  it  should  seem  wise  to 
distribute  the  principal  of  funds  contributed  by 
him  to  the  board  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  all  those  who  shall  at  the  time  be 
members  of  the  board.'  " 

A.  D.  1905-1908.  —  The  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. —  After 
the  founding  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  of 
Washington,  ilr.  Carnegie's  next  great  gift  to 
Education,  made  in  1905,  was  in  the  sum  of  SlO,- 
000,000,  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  as  a  fund 
the  income  of  which  may  be  applied  "  to  provide 
retiring  pensions,  without  respect  to  race,  sex, 
creed,  or  color,  for  the  teachers  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United 
States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Newfound- 
land," and  "to  provide  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  widows  and  families  of  the  said 
teachers."  The  board  of  trustees  chosen  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  the  administration  of  the  fund  is 
made  up  of  eminent  educators  from  different 
parts  of  America,  with  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett 
■called  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  to  become  its  executive 
bead.  The  board  was  organized  in  November, 
1905,  and  in  the  following  April  it  adopted  a 
plan  of  administration  which  had  been  formu- 
lated meantime  by  a  committee  from  its  mem 
bership.  It  had  then,  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  by  the  President,  March  10,  1906,  been 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  "The  Carnegie 
Foundaton  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching." 
Besides  usint:  the  words  quoted  above,  in  de- 
scription of  the  authorized  purpose  of  the  Found- 
ation, the  Act  of  Incorporation  adds  further- 
more that  it  is  "  in  general,  to  do  and  perform  all 
things  necessary  to  encourage,  uphold,  and  dig- 
nify the  profession  of  the  teacher  and  the  cause 
of  higher  education."  It  is  a  further  provision 
of  the  Act  that  "retiring  pen.sions  shall  be  paid 
to  such  teachers  only  as  are  or  have  been  con- 
nect<;d  with  institutions  not  under  control  of  a 
sect,  or  which  do  not  require  th«ir  trustees,  their 
officers,  faculties,  or  stuflents  (or  a  majority 
thereof),  to  b'long  to  any  specified  .sect,  and 
which  flo  not  impose  any  theological  test  as  a 
condition  of  entrance  therein  or  of  connection 
therewith." 

As  explained  by  President  Pritchett  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  noon  after  the  oreatiization  of 
their  board,  the  Tnistees  had  three  fuiidanieiital 
<lueHtionH  U>  flftcrnilnc  :  "First,  What  is  ji  col- 
lege ?  wcond,  What  Cf)n8tituteH  d<  iiDininiitional 
crintrol  ?  and,  third.  Should  a  private  utrency 
»t<;p  In  lietween  the  Stat<;  and  one  of  its  institu- 
tions anfl  establish  a  system  of  retiring  allow 
ances  for  university  professrjrs  who  are  ofllcers 
of  the  State?"  "The  term  coihge  is  U8f!<l  to 
denlgnaU;.  in  tlie  ('nil''d  States,  C'anada,  and 
Newfoundland,  inHlifulioris  varyinif  ho  widely  in 
entrant*  requirementH.  Htandards  of  irmtruction, 
and  fa/;ilities  for  work  that  the  t«;rni  is  no  dc- 
ncriptlon  of  the  character  of  the  Institution  Of 
the  seven  hundred  and  mf)re  Institutions  culling 
ifiernHelveH  colleges  or  universltieH,  many  are 
such  In  nly"  To  rule  their  preH<;nt  a<tloti 

the  Tr  !')pted  thr- (Ictlriition  that  is  "  tifiw 

(n  uw;  under  the  revisi-d  ordiiianr'es  of  the  Stale 
of  New  York,  and  whieh  rendn  an  follows;  '  An 
inntltutlon  to  If  rnnkeil  ns  n  college  must  have 
at  lefMt  hIx   profewtrn  giving  their  entire  time 
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to  college  and  university  work,  a  course  of  four 
full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  should 
require  for  admission  not  less  than  the  usual 
four  years  of  academic  or  high  school  prepara- 
tion, or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
academic  or  grammar  school  studies.'  The  trus- 
tees will  also  require  that  an  institution,  to  be 
ranked  as  a  college  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
college  officially,  must  have  a  productive  en- 
dowment of  not  less  than  $200,000." 

As  for  the  institutions  to  be  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  retiring  pension  fund  because  of 
a  sectarian  connection  the  Trustees  were  con- 
fronted with  a  still  more  difficult  question,  since 
"a  large  majority  of  all  the  colleges  of  the 
coimtry  have  a  connection  more  or  less  strong 
with  denominations."  In  the  circumstances,  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  of  exclusion  could  be  formu- 
lated ;  but,  said  President  Pritchett,  "it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  many  cases  colleges  must  choose 
between  the  advantages  of  this  gift  and  the  ben- 
efits of  a  denominational  connection." 

So  far  as  concerned  State  institutions,  it  was 
the  original  conclusion  of  the  Board  that  "the 
Stales  may  fairly  be  expected  to  provide  a  re- 
tiring pension  system  for  their  own  professors, 
and  it  is  certainly'  questionable  whether  such 
wholesiile  action  on  the  part  of  a  private  agency 
in  the  endowment  of  State  institutions  nught 
not  do  them  an  injury  rather  than  a  kindness." 
Trustees  and  officers  of  the  State  Universities 
appealed  from  this  view,  and  submitted  to  the 
Trustees  cogent  reasons  why  these  institutions 
should  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Fund.  The  Trustees  replied  that  the  Fund  was 
not  large  enough  for  such  an  extension  of  its 
u.se.  That  objection,  however,  was  .soon  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  made  it  known,  in 
April,  190H,  that  he  would  have  pleasure  in  add- 
ing $."), 000,000  to  his  original  gift  in  order  to 
furnish  retiring  allowances  for  all  State  Univer- 
sities that  may  apply  for  them.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  is  now  being  adnunistered  accord- 
ingly. 

Retiring  allowances  are  determined  by  the 
ff)llf)wing  rules  of  the  Hoard  :  —  "  1.  In  reckon- 
ing the  amount  of  the  retiring  allowaiu'e,  the 
average  salary  for  the  last  five  years  of  active 
service  sliall  be  con.sidered  the  active  pay. 

"  11.  Any  f)erson  sixty-five  yc-ars  of  age,  and 
who  has  had  not  less  than  fiftec^n  years  of  ser- 
vice as  a  professor,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  f)rofessor  in  an  accejjted  institution,  slmll  be 
r-Miiiled  to  an  amiual  retiring  allowance  coin- 
jjuted  as  follows:  (a)  For  an  active  pay  of  six 
teen  hundred  dollars  or  less,  an  allowance  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  provided  no  retiring  allowance 
shall  exceed  ninety  per  <ent.  of  the  active  pay. 
(A)  For  an  active  pay  greater  than  sixteen  hun 
dn-d  dollars  the  retiring  allowance  shall  ('(jind 
one  thousand  dollars,  increased  by  fifty  tlollars 
for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  active  pay  in 
••xcesH  f)f  sixteen  hundred  dolhirs.  (r)  No  re- 
tiring allowance  Hhall  exceed  three  thousand 
dollarH 

"III.  Any  perwm  who  has  had  a  service  of 
twenty  five  yeurs  as  a  professor,  and  who  is  at 
the  thfie  II  professor  In  an  acee|)te(l  institution, 
hIiuII  lie  erililled  to  n  retiring  allowaiKM;,  com 
put<'d  uH  follows  ;  (/I)  For  an  active  pay  of  six- 
teen hundn-d  ilollnrs  or  less,  a  retiring  allow- 
ance of  eight  liundrerl  dollars,  |)rovided  that  no 
retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  eighty  per  cent. 
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of  the  active  pay.  (b)  For  an  active  pay  greater 
than  sixteen  hundred  dollars  llie  retiring  allow- 
ance shall  equal  eight  hundred  dollars,  increased 
by  forty  dollars  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
active  pay  in  excess  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars, 
(c)  For  each  additional  year  of  service  above 
twenty-five,  the  retiring  allowance  shall  be  in- 
creased by  one  per  cent,  of  the  active  pa}',  (d) 
No  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  three  thou- 
sand dollars. 

"  IV.  Any  person  who  has  been  for  ten  years 
the  wife  of  a  professor  in  actual  service  may 
receive  during  her  widowhood  one-half  of  the 
allowance  to  which  her  husband  would  have 
been  entitled." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Change  in  the  Headship  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  —  Dr.  ^Vilii;u^  Torrey 
Harris,  after  seventeen  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, accepted  the  first  designation  of  a  retire- 
ment pension  that  was  made  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Professor  Elmer  Ells- 
worth Brown,  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  California, 
was  appointed  b}'  the  President  to  succeed  him. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding^  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute.  —  The  twenty-tifth  unniversarj' 
of  the  founding  of  Tuskegee  "Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute,  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  by  Booker 
T.  Washington,  was  celebrated  in  April,  1906, 
and  made  the  occasion  of  a  notable  gathering  at 
Tuskegee  of  strong  friends  of  the  institution 
and  its  founder  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  The  North  Ainerican  Review  of  that  month  ]Mr. 
Washington  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  Institute  from  insignificant  begin- 
nings, of  the  aims  pursued  in  it  and  of  the  extent 
of  their  realization.  It  had  sought  to  promote 
among  the  negroes  of  the  South  an  education 
which,  as  he  expressed  it,  "not  only  did  not  ed- 
ucate them  out  of  sympathy  with  the  masses  of 
their  people,  but  made  them  actively  and  practi- 
cally interested  in  constructive  methods  and 
work  among  their  people."  Its  students  "are 
expected  to  be  able  to  show  the  farmers  how  to 
buy  land,  to  assist  them  by  advice  in  getting 
out  of  debt,  and  to  encourage  them  to  cease 
mortgaging  their  crops  and  to  take  active  inter- 
est in  the  economic  development  of  their  com- 
munity." 

This  wise  leader  and  true  statesman  of  his 
race  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  solving  of  the 
race-problem  in  the  South  on  the  principle  stated 
by  him  in  these  words:  "There  is  notliing  for 
the  negro  to  do  but  to  remain  wliere  he  is  and 
struggle  on  and  up.  The  whole  philosophy  of 
the  negro  question  can  be  written  in  three  words, 
—  patience,  persistence,  virtue.  The  really  help- 
ful thing  about  the  situation  is  that  on  the  whole 
the  negro  has  done,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
best  he  could." 

Of  the  planting  and  growth  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute he  wrote  :  '  Starting  in  a  shanty  and 
a  hen-house,  with  almost  no  property  beyond  a 
hoe  and  a  blind  mule,  the  school  has  grown  up 
gradually,  much  as  a  town  grows.  We  needed 
food  for  our  tables  ;  farming,  therefore,  was  our 
first  industry,  started  to  meet  this  need.  With 
the  need  for  shelter  for  our  students,  courses  in 
house-building  and  carpentry  were  added.  Out 
of  these,  brick -making  and  brick  masonry  natu- 
rally grew.  The  increasing  demand  for  buildings 
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made  further  specialization  in  the  Industries 
necessary.  Soon  we  found  ourselves  teaching 
tinsmithing,  plastering,  and  painting.  Classes 
in  cooking  were  added,  because  we  needed  com- 
petent persons  to  prepare  the  food.  Courses  in 
laundering,  sewing,  dining-room  work,  and 
nurse-training  have  been  added  to  meet  the  ac- 
tual needs  of  the  school  community.  This  pro- 
cess of  specialization  has  continued  as  the  school 
increased  in  numbers,  and  as  the  more  varied 
wants  of  a  larger  community  created  a  demand, 
and  instruction  is  now  given  in  thirty -seven  in- 
dustries." 

At  the  end  of  its  first  twenty-five  years  of  ex- 
istence, the  Institute  has  1500  students;  156  offi- 
cers, teachers,  and  employees ;  86  buildings ; 
and  various  ramifications  for  extensive  work. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Segregation  of  Oriental  chil- 
dren in  the  San  Francisco  schools.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Race  Problems  :  United  States  :  A.  D. 
1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1907.  — Large  gift  for  Rudimentary 
Schools  for  Southern  Negroes. — A  fund  of 
$1,000,000  was  created  in  the  spring  of  1907,  by 
gift  from  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  to  be  devoted  to 
rudimentary  schools  for  Southern  negroes.  The 
fund  is  to  be  administered  b\'  Principals  Frissell, 
of  Hampton,  and  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tus- 
kegee. 

A.  D.  1907. — Re-dedication  of  the  enlarged 
Carnegie  Institute,  at  Pittsburg. — An  account 
of  the  founding  of  the  richly  housed  and  equipped 
Carnegie  Library  at  Pittsburg,  opened  in  1895, 
is  given  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work  (see  Libk.4.- 
RiEs).  To  that  fundamental  institution  Mr.  Car- 
negie began  soon  to  add  auxiliaries,  in  technical 
schools,  lecture  hall,  music  hall,  art  galleries,  and 
museum  of  science,  until  a  great  Institute,  on 
which  no  less  than  $18,000,000  had  been  expended 
and  bestowed  by  the  founder  was  complete.  A 
rededication  of  this  splendid  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, in  1907,  was  made  an  impressive  event  by 
the  presence  of  a  remarkable  number  of  distin- 
guished guests,  invited  from  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States.  The  interesting  exercises  of  the  occasion 
were  opened  on  the  10th  of  April  and  continued 
through  three  days. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Wanted,  in  Massachusetts: 
The  right  leader  for  an  Educational  Revolu- 
tion.—  The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  said  to  have  arrived,  as  a  body,  at  the 
conviction,  which  has  been  taking  possession  of 
man)'^  minds  in  late  years,  that  in  the  whole  edu- 
cational work  of  the  present  day,  from  primary 
school  to  university,  "there  is  much  time  wasted 
in  learning  things  of  little  help  in  after  life,  and 
failure  to  get  the  essential  character-building"; 
that  conditions  are  changed  so  greatly  from  what 
they  were  when  the  last  great  educational  rev- 
olution was  led  in  Massachusetts  by  Horace 
Mann,  and  otliers,  that  a  new  revolution  is  the 
imperative  need  of  the  day.  Hence  the  State 
Board  of  Education  is  reported  to  be  searching 
anxiously  for  a  man  to  fill  the  lately  created 
office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
is  eciual  to  a  revolutionary  undertaking.  "  He 
must  be,"  says  a  recent  Boston  letter,  "  a  broad 
man,  of  the  right  sort  to  realize  the  unusual  op- 
portunity open  to-day."  "There  is  no  limit  to 
the  salary  which  the  board  may  offer."  "  There 
has  been  no  politics  in  the  board,  and  there  shall 
be  none.    All  that  the  Commissioner  wants  in 
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the  way  of  cooperation  to  carry  out  his  views 
he  will  have."  "The  board  feels  that  this  is 
a  crisis.  If  the  right  man  can  be  found,  the 
State's  system  will  take  a  step  forward  toward 
a  better  practice,  which  shall  remove  the  pre- 
sent dissatisfaction  and  the  feeling  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  not  fitting  children  to  be  good 
producers  or  citizens."  This  opening  seems 
a  great  one  for  the  right  man,  if  he  can  be 
found. 

A.  D.  1909. — Election  of  a  woman  to  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Chicago  schools. — 
Airs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  by  the  City's 
Board  of  Education,  in  July,  1909,  is  the  first  of 
her  sex  to  occupy  so  important  an  administra- 
tive position.  Her  election  is  said  to  have  been 
due  entirely  to  her  manifest  superiority  in  quali- 
fication over  other  suggested  candidates.  The 
school   svstem    she   will   administer  is   second 


I  onlv  in  magnitude  to  that  of  the  City  of  New 
Yofk. 

[  A.  D.  1910.  —  Gift  to  Yale  University  by 
Mrs.  Sage.  —  The  following  is  announced  from 
New  Haven  on  the  10th  of  January,  1910:  — 
"The  recent  gift  of  $650,000  by  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  of  New  York  city  for  the  purchase  of  the 

!  Hillhouse  propertj^  and  its  transfer  free  of  encum- 
brance to  Yale  University  releases  a  correspond- 
ing amount  without  restriction  for  the  use  of  the 
university  corporation.  Important  meetings  will 
be  held  this  week,  one  bj-  the  board  of  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  trustees  and  the  other  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Yale  Corporation  to  act  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  released  by  the  Sage  gift. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  plan  proposed 
is  the  erection  upon  the  Hillhouse  property  of  a 
large  biological  laboratory,  and  perhaps  the  ap- 
pointment in  connection  with  it  of  a  university 
professor  in  biology  upon  a  new  foundation."' 


EDWARD  VII.,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
&c. :  Proclamation  of  additional  titles.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  En-gl.\nd  :  A.  D.  1901  rXov.). 

His  illness  and  deferred  Coronation.  See 
(in  this  vol.;  Enoland  :  A.  D.  1002  MrxE-Aro.). 

His  agency  in  bringing  about  the  Entente 
Cordiale  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
See  Europp:  :  A.  D.  1904  rAPRiL). 

His  influence  as  a  diplomatist.  See  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  I'.m. 

His  Death  after  a  brief  illness.  —  Succes- 
sion of  his  son,  George  V.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1910  ^May). 

EGYPT  :  A.  D.  1901-1905.  — The  founding 
of  schools  for  girls. — Training  of  native 
teachers.    See  'in  this  vol.;  Eocf  ation:  Egypt. 

A.  D.  1902  (Dec.^  —  Completion  of  the  As- 
suan  Dam.  —  The  great  Assuan  Dam,  to  control 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  was  opened  with  formal 
c*;remony  on  the  10th  of  Dv-cemlx-r,  1902,  in  the 
prcs^-nce  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  (onnaught, 
the  Khedive,  Lord  and  ]ji(\y  Cromer,  and  other 
distinguishefl  personagf  b.  ?>arlier  in  the  year  the 
value  of  this  important  work  of  engineering  hari 
been  enhanced  by  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of 
Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia,  which  forbids  construc- 
tions on  the  upp'-r  waters  of  the  Nile,  within 
the  AbysHinian  t<Trifory,  which  woulrl  arrest  the 
flow  of  tJieir  waters.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ahys- 
bima:  a.  D.  1902 

A.  D.  1904. —  Declarations  of  England  and 
France  concerning  Egypt  in  the  Agreements 
of  the  Entente  of  1904.  —  Explanatory  de- 
spatch. JviC  (in  this  vol.;  Ei  uoi-k:  A.  I).  1904 
(Apriti,;. 

A.  D.  X905-1906.  —Pan-Islamic  preaching. 
—  Pro-Turkish  movement.  -Turkish  en- 
croachments on  the  Sinai  frontier  The  Ta- 
bah  incident.  British  fleet  at  Phalerum. — 
British  garrisons  reinforced.  —  "  Whether  or- 
dered by  Uie  .Sultan  or  the  result  of  an  instinctive 
relijfiouH  wave,  anew  and  flellnile crusade  began 
U)  affeet  Ej^ypt  in  iheHummerof  ]9<>r).  F'reneh 
en  ap[»earefl  rnytterifiimly  in  Cairo  and  spread 
rapidly  throut^h  the  enuntry,  giving  a  new  anri 
stricter  int<ri>retati'in  t'>  texts  frfmi  the  Koran, 
and  pr»'ar!hiiig  in  strong  terms  the  wickedneHS 
of  obeying  the  Infidel.  Thew;  [(r'-aehprs  mixed 
with  the  people  in  their  houwM  and  eafes,  and  In 
the  ■;  re  f»f  a  prfmf>erf)iiH  Oriental  eoiin 

try  iind  no  hw  k  of  oecahlon  for  hi- 

stlllinx  their  new  (Ux:tr\m:H.     Then  the  Arsbin 
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native  Press  began  to  preach  the  same  lesson, 
applying  it  specially  to  the  Macedonian  crisis 
and  the  piteous  plight  of  the  harassed  Sultan.  A 
new  spirit  came  suddenly  into  political  contro- 
vers}-.  Any  native  defender  of  British  rule  was 
marked  as  a'  bad  Moslem. '  or  '  a  traitor  to  Egypt.' 
Argument  was  impossible  ;  for  any  doubt  of  the 
Sultan  was  simply  impiety.  So  the  work  went 
on  bravely  through  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1905,  while  the  British  authorities  looked  on  in 
surprise  and  perplexity.  Loneh*  residents  up 
country  began  to  notice  a  change  in  the  tone  of 
the  people.  They  felt  the  under-swell  of  a  new 
and  mysterious  movement  of  religious  feeling. 
Europeans  who  understood  Arabic  lieard  insolent 
remarks  in  the  cafes  as  they  passed  by,  and  doc- 
tors in  charge  of  invalids  in  lonely  hotels  no- 
ticed with  alarm  tlie  sullen  looks  of  their  Arab 
servants,  and  their  keen  excitement  over  the  Sul- 
tan's strugi^le.  A  spirit  of  iiervf)us apprehension 
began  to  sjjread  abroad  among  EurDpeaiis. 

"Then  in  January,  1900,  the  Sultan  suddcidy 
showed  his  hand;  and  the  smouldering  (ire  burst 
out  into  the  flame  of  the  famous  Tabah  incident. 
The  events  that  followed  became  eonsjjicuous  to 
the  whole  world  — the  seizure  by  Turkish  troops 
of  villages  on  the  Egyjitian  side  of  the  Sinai 
frontier,  the  tlireat  to  fin;  on  an  Egyptian  cruiser, 
the  defiant  resistance  to  the  Knglish  sncressor, 
the  peremptory  order  to  Kgypt  to  evacuatt!  Fa- 
roun  Islaiul.  and,  finally,  the  claim  of  Mouktar 
Pasha  to  a  frontier  line  west  of  .Suez.  The  behav- 
iour of  Turkey  Sfjemid  to  bear  out  Kudyard  Kip- 
ling's dewription  of  the  ethical  atmosphere  that 
lies  east  of  that  port.  Kven  where  '  there  ain't  no 
ten  r'oinman<lments,'  indeed,  the  little  villages 
that  sparkle  liki*a  grain  of  sail  in  thr-  empty  des- 
ert of  th(!  wanderings  of  Israel  might  be  thought. 
temi)ling  to  no  man.  Hut  the  line  of  the  fri)nti<'r 
had  been  drawn  east  of  Tabah  by  the  treaty  which 
eHtabliflhed  .Mrdiemet  ,\li  in  the  Khedivatein  IH-IO 
[we  in  Vol.  I  of  lhisw.,rk,  Kgvpt:  A.  D.  ls40- 
1M(J9|,  and  theflaim  to  this  limit  had  been  pro 
dr-ntly  re  asHerteij  l)y  I-ord  Cromer  in  1H1I2,  when 
the  present  Khedive  ascended  the  throne.  Any 
tamp«;rlng  wilhthesi-  written  arrangements,  even 
to  the  extent  of  Hsint'le  village,  would  have  been 
the  end  fjf  our  authority  in  Egyi)t.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  room  for  com  promise.  If  Sir  l'',dwanl 
(Jrey  had  hesitated  tr)  force  a  surrender  from 
Turkey  in  .May  by  the  oidy  possible  melhod  of 
moving  the  fleet  to  Phalerum   |and  denumding 
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the  immediate  evacuation  of  Tabah],  we  might 
just  as  well  have  left  tlicNile. 

"For  the  real  siLriiilieanee  of  these  events 
lay  in  what  was  goini,^  ou  in  the  mosques  and 
newspai)ers  of  Egypt  itself.  As  the  crisis  grew, 
these  voices  grew  more  and  more  daring.  The 
preachers  were  as  tempestuous  as  those  who  ful- 
minated at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  our  own  Reforma- 
tion times.  Every  move  of  the  Sultan  in  those 
tortuous  negotiations  was  a(;c(jmpaiiied  by  an 
obligato  of  sympathy  from  the  Pan-Islamic 
Press.  The  native  journals  in  Egypt  are  small 
sheets,  ehcapl}-  produced.  During  the  last  eigh- 
teen mouths  they  multij)lied  exceedingly,  fed  by 
mysterious  channels.  The  new  journals  lueached 
the  new  doctrine  —  the  doctrine  of  Pan-Islam- 
ism.  .  .  . 

"A  Turkish  raid  ou  the  Suez  Canal  or  Nekl 
might  have  caused  an  outburst  of  fanaticism  in 
Egypt  and  seriously  divided  and  embarrassed  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  It  was  impossible  to  be  sure 
thai  the  Egyptian  army  of  1(5,000  men,  though 
•officered  by  Englishmen,  could  be  trusted  to  tight 
against  the  Turks.  Hence  the  reinforcement  of 
the  British  garrison,  reduced  to  some  2000  men, 
by  an  addition  of  some  3000.  These  began  to  ar- 
rive in  May,  and  the  agitation  calmed  quickly 
after  their  arrival.  They  are  now  t(j  stay  on  at  the 
expense  of  Egypt.  Thus  the  tirst  effect  of  the 
Sultan's  interference  has  been  a  deplorable  set- 
back from  Lord  Cromer's  ideal  of  governing 
JEgypt  by  means  of  British-officered  native  police- 
men."—  Harold  Spender,  Etujland,  Egypt  and 
Turkey  (Contemporary  Bevieir,  Oct.,  1906). 

A.  b.  1907  (Jan. ) .  —  State  of  the  country.  — 
General  satisfaction  of  the  people.  —  The 
disaffected  a  minority.  —  Transformation  ef- 
fected by  English  rule.  —  Testimony  of  a 
French  writer.  —  Those  who  know  the  real  situ- 
ation in  Egypt  can  easily  understand  how  almost 
the  whole  population,  with  the  exception  of  an 
insigniticant  minority,  are  satisfied  and  desire  no 
change.  It  is  enough  to  compare  the  present  state 
of  the  country  —  even  rapidly  and  superficially — 
with  that  existing  in  1882,  to  perceive  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  all  classes  and  the  greatness  of  the 
work  achieved  by  England ;  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly this  (juestion  is  studied,  the  greater  the 
admiration  that  must  be  accorded  to  Lord  Cromer 
and  to  all  those  who  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  have  worked  under  his  orders  at  the  regen- 
eration of  Egypt.  The  situation  of  that  country 
in  1882  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

"  The  Government  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
band  of  rebels  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
■cowardl}'  and  worthless  colonel,  Arabi.  The  ex- 
chequer was  empty ;  Egypt  owed  (almost  en- 
tirely to  Europe)  nearly  five  millions  sterling. 
The  revenue  was  insufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
on  her  debts,  or  even  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
government.  The  public  works  were  all  in  such 
a  state  of  neglect  and  disuse  as  to  be  no  longer 
of  any  service.  Commerce  was  paralysed  and  in- 
■dustry  at  the  last  gasp.  The  fellaheen,  to  whose 
labour  Egypt  owes  her  agricultural  wealth,  had 
stopped  working,  for,  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Pashas,  who  extorted  from  them  everything 
possible  down  to  the  last  farthing,  they  died  of 
Inmger,  whether  they  worked  or  not.  If  we 
add  that  their  leaders  told  the  unfortunate 
people  that  their  suffering  all  these  privations 
-was  solely  the  fault  of  the  Christian  devils  who 


were  exacting  mountains  of  gold  from  Egypt, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  fanaticism  and  poverty 
combined  were  helping  to  make  the  situation  a 
critical  one  for  Europeans.  It  was  into  this  fiery 
furnace  that  England  entered  and  France  re- 
fused U)  follow  her.  .   .   . 

"This  is  now  a  tale  of  the  past,  and  on  the 
curtain  being  raised  we  behold  a  transformation 
so  marvellous,  so  grand,  that  it  is  almost  incred- 
ible. We  find  Egypt  rich  and  prosperous  :  a 
great  portion  of  her  debt  paid,  an  admirably 
adjusted  budget;  her  revenues  increasing  enor- 
mously, regularly  everj'  year  — and  that  in  the 
face  of  large  and  important  public  works,  works 
which  daily  augment  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Agriculture  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
while  commerce  and  industry  develop  and  in- 
crease with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  A  well-organised  network  of 
railroads,  steam  navigation,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  excellently  maintained  canals, 
spreads  over  the  country.  Schools  of  every  kind 
have  been  opened  —  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  schools,  technical,  commercial,  and  med- 
ical .schools.  The  fellah  works  quietly  and  hap- 
pily on  his  land,  and  the  townsman  is  growing 
rich,  while  business  prospers  increasingly  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  From  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  from  Alexandria  to  the 
great  lakes  of  Central  Africa,  all  across  Egypt, 
Nvibia,  and  the  Soudan,  peace  and  quiet  reign 
everywhere.  And  —  strange  as  it  may  seem  — 
all  these  results  have  been  obtained,  not  by  in- 
creasing the  taxes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  re- 
ducing and  even  in  some  cases  abolishing  them 
altogether. 

' '  In  less  than  twenty-five  years  England  has 
accomplished  all  this  and  much  more  still.  She 
has  effected  the  marvellous  achievement  of  re- 
maining in  Egypt  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves  and  the  foreigners 
dwelling  in  Egypt,  and  finally  of  living  there 
as  a  friend,  almost  as  an  ally  of  France!  .  .  . 

'■  The  honesty  of  the  Government  in  all  its 
branches,  the  impartiality  with  which  all  abuses 
have  been  punished,  and  finally  the  honourable 
example  which  during  five-and-twenty  years 
the  English  have  set  before  the  Egyptians,  have 
certainly  borne  good  fruit.  To  be  '  honest '  is 
no  longer  an  empty  expression  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  entire  population  understands 
to-daj'  what  that  word  signifies.  I  think  of  how 
absolutely  unknown  it  was  in  1882  !  To  sum 
up,  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  have  now  become 
clean,  both  physically  and  morally.  We  may 
say  that  England  has  cleansed  and  disinfected 
them,  externally  and  internally."  —  A.  B.  de 
Guerville,  The  Situation  in  Egypt  {Fortnightly 
Review,  Feb.,  1907). 

In  his  work  on  "Modern  Egypt,"  published 
since  his  retirement  from  the  British  administra- 
tion in  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer  speaks  as  follows  of 
the  change  which  has  come  over  Egypt  since 
the  British  occupation  took  place.  Though  an  in- 
terested witness,  Lord  Cromer  is  one  well  trusted 
by  the  general  opinion  of  the  world  :  "  A  new 
spirit,"  he  wrote,"  has  been  instilled  into  the 
population  of  Egypt.  Even  the  peasant  has 
learnt  to  scan  his  rights.  Even  the  Pasha  has 
learnt  that  others  besides  himself  have  rights 
which  must  be  respected.  The  courbash  may 
hang    on   the   walls  of  the  Moudirieh,  but  the 
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Moudir  no  longer  dares  to  employ  it  on  the  backs 
of  the  fellaheen.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  hateful  corvee  system  has 
disappeared.  Slavery  has  virtually  ceased  to 
exist.  The  halcyon  days  of  the  adventurer  and 
the  usurer  are  past.  Fiscal  burthens  have  been 
greatly  relieved.  Everywhere  law  reigns  su- 
preme. Justice  is  no  longer  bought  and  sold. 
Nature,  instead  of  being  spumed  and  neglected, 
has  been  wooed  to  bestow  her  gifts  on  mankind. 
She  has  responded  to  the  appeal.  The  waters  of 
the  Nile  are  now  utilized  in  an  intelligent  man- 
ner. Means  of  locomotion  have  been  improved 
and  extended.  The  soldier  has  acquired  some 
pride  in  the  uniform  which  he  wears.  He  has 
fought  as  he  never  fought  before.  The  sick  man 
can  be  nursed  in  a  well-managed  hospital.  The 
lunatic  is  no  longer  treated  like  a  wild  beast. 
The  punishment  awarded  to  the  worst  criminal 
is  no  longer  barbarous.  Lastly,  the  schoolmas- 
ter is  abroad,  with  results  which  are  as  yet  un- 
certain, but  which  cannot  fail  to  be  important." 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Gordon  Memorial  College  at 
Khartoum.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Education: 
Egypt. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Completion  of  the  Esneh 
Barrage.  See  fin  this  vol.)  Conserv.\tion  of 
N'ati  KAL  Resources:  Egypt. 

A.  D.  1909  May). — The  Nationalist  agi- 
tation, excited  by  the  Turkish  Revolution. 
—  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Erening 
Pout,  writing  from  London  of  the  agitation  for 
national  independence  in  Egypt,  under  date  of 
>Iay  8,  1909,  remarks  that  it  has  been  affected 
in  two  ways  by  the  recent  revoluti<mary  move- 
ments in  the  East.  They  have  "weakened  as 
well  as  strengthened  the  caii.s<-.  For  a  number 
of  half-educated  native  thinkers  to  see  Turkey 
with  a  Parliament  is  to  make  them  feel  they 
should  have  one,  too.  The  British  agent  points 
out  that  tlie  youth  of  Egypt,  upon  whom  must 
rest  all  hopes  of  eventual  autonomy,  are  becom- 
ing demoralize*!  by  such  propaganda.  They 
have  bef-n  clamoring  on  every  occa.sion  for  a 
Constitution."  They  have  been  incite<l  by  a 
virulent  press.  "  When,  a  few  months  aeo, 
.Mr.  Haldane  announced  that  the  British  anriy 
of  fjccupation  was  to  be  increased  to  the  same 
strength  at  the  forf;e  in  South  Africa,  disgust- 
ing diatribes  were  indulired  in  again.st  the  Brit- 
ish army.  (Jdirers  were  deserilx-d  as  monsters 
of  low  breeding,  ill  manners,  cowardicr-,  and 
mullifHrious  vice  A.h  a  res\ilt  lA  this  kind  of 
thing,  find  also  through  tin;  jiresgure  of  the 
mfxJerate  native  press,  the  ol<l  Press  law  of  18X1 
wasrevivMl  —  a  law  providing  that  after  three 
wamingH  a  paper  may  be  suspended  by  the 
Council  of  MininUTS  by  an  tt'iininistrative  order, 
and  not  through  the  courts  of  law. 

"  Since  then  the  Natlonali.sts  have  arranged 
frequent  dcmonstratiuui,  some  of  them  result- 


ing in  encounters  with  the  police,  which  have 
been  magnified  by  part  of  the  English  press  into 
serious  riots.  Serious  riots  are  not  got  up  by 
schoolboj's,  who,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation, seem  to  have  been  entirely  responsible 
for  the  physical  part  of  these  demonstrations 
in  Cairo  and  elsewhere.  They  have  now  been 
strictly  forbidden  to  take  part  in  any  public 
political  discussion." 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.).  —  Young  Egypt  Con- 
gress.—  The  party  of  Young  Egyptians,  so 
called,  held  a  Congress  at  Geneva  in  September 
—  the  second  of  such  assemblies  —  which  was 
attended  by  several  sympathetic  members  of  the 
British  Parliament,  3Ir.  Keir  Hardie  and  others, 
representing  the  Labor  and  Irish  parties.  A 
telegram  was  sent  from  the  Congress  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England,  stating  that  the 
representatives  of  the  intellectual  elements  of 
organized  Egyptian  political  parties  gathered  in 
congress  at  Geneva  on  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  entry  of  the  English  troops  into 
Cairo  saluted  very  respectfully  the  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  recalled  the  reiterated 
promise  of  the  British  Government  to  evacuate 
Egyptian  territory,  and  inasmuch  as  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  occupation  no 
longer  existed,  asked  the  House  for  the  honour 
of  the  English  nation  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  Egyptian  territory.  A  similar 
telegram  was  despatched  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Hilmi  Pasha,  asking  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  England  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the 
tnjops. 

This  was  sent  on  the  14th  of  September,  the 
27th  anniversary  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Esypt,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Asquith,  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  Cairo: 

"  A  meeting  of  6,00<)  Egyptians  a.ssembled  here 
to-day  desires  to  convey  to  your  high  personage 
the  unanimous  and  energetic  protest  of  the 
Eiryptian  people  against  the  (Huuiiation,  and 
from  today  demands  the  evacuation,  relying 
upon  the  engagements  and  .solemn  oalhs  of  the 
<^2ueen'.s  (loveniments.  .Moreover,  to  gain  our 
friendshij)  is  more  preferable  for  English  honour 
than  to  lo8<'  our  hearts  and  support." 

The  protest  was  also  sent  to  the  Grand  Vizier 
in  Constantinople  and  to  the  Young  Egypt  Con- 
gress in  Geneva 

EHRLICH,  Paul.   See  (in  this  vol.)  Nohkl 

PlllZK-J 

EHR-LUNG-SHAN  FORT,  Capture  of. 
See  (in  this  vol  ,)  .Iai-an  :  .\  1).  I'.i04-iy().')  (.M.^y- 
Ja.n). 

EIGHT  HOUR  LABOR  DAY.  Sec(inthi3 

vol   )  LaIIOII   I'UOIK*   I  I(»N  :   llnlUSfHf  Laiiou. 

ELECTIONS,  Political:  Contributions 
from  Corporations  prohibited,  ."^c"  liu  this  vol.) 
U.MTED  States:  A.  D.  1U07  (Jan.). 


ELECTIVE    FRANCHISE. 


Auttria-Hungary:  A.  D.  1906. — Universal 
Suffrage  adopted  in  Austria.  See  (in  tliis  vr^l  ) 
Ai  -titiA  Hr-..,Aiiv     \    I)    IW".  HKXJ.  and  15)07. 

Belgium:  A.  D.  1902.  Opposition  to  the 
PluralSuffrage  defeated.  See  (in  this  vol. )  Bki, 
oiiM:  A.I)  U>02.  and  lflCj4.  B«;e,  also,  Conbti- 
TUTlo."*  OK  Bklomm.  in  Volume  I.  of  thl»  work. 


I)     18!»4-189r..    in    Volume 


and    Beloii-.m  :    A. 
VI 

China:  A.  D.  1908.  -  The  Constitutional 
Promise.  Hce  (in  this  vol.)  China  :  A.  1).  ISK).")- 
190H 

England:  A.  D.  1909.  —  .Second  reading  of 
the    Repretentation  of  the  People  Bill,  ex- 
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tending  the  Suffrage  to  Women  and  others. 

See  (in  tliisvol.)  EN(iLAND:  A.  J).  iyOy(MAHc:n). 

Germany:     A.    D.     1906.  —  Extensions    of 

popular  rights  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire. 

—  A  comedy  of  election  reform  in   Prussia. 

—  "  The  agitation  for  the  extension  of  popular 
rights  is  vigorous  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  has  just  reformed 
its  antique  constitution  by  eliminating  from  the 
Lower  House  the  privileged  members,  '  knights' 
and  clergymen,  and  substituting  members  elected 
by  pojjular  vote.  Baden  has  introduced  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  Bavaria  has  changed  from  in- 
direct to  direct  voting.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, which  a  decade  ago  remodeled  its  election 
law  in  a  plutocratic  direction,  the  government  is 
now  trying  to  retrace  its  steps.  The  Oldenburg 
government  has  committed  itself  to  universal 
suffrage  ;  and  in  Saxe-Weimar  the  Liberal  par- 
ties'and  the  Socialists  have  formed  a  compact 
to  establish  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  democratic 
movement  Prussia  has  just  carried  through  a 
slight  revision  of  its  election  laws.  .   .  . 

"The  government  [Prussian]  came  forward 
last  spring  with  a  scheme  of  election  reform 
which  is  nothing  short  of  comical  in  its  bureau- 
cratic narrowness.  Several  huge  city  districts 
were  divided,  and  ten  new  seats  in  the  Chamber 
Created,  —  not,  however  as  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  urban  population,  but  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  mere  formalities  of  balloting.  The 
number  of  electors  in  such  districts  had  outgrown 
the  capacity  of  any  hall  to  hold  them."  — W.  C. 
Dreher,  The  Year  in  Germany  {Atlantic  Monthly , 
Nov.,  1906). 

India  :  Slight  exercise  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. See  (in  this  vol.)  India:  A.  D.  1907- 
1909. 

Introduction  of  popular  representation  in 
the  Legislative  Councils.  See  India  :  A.  D. 
1908-1909. 

Persia:  Under  the  recent  Constitution.  See 
(in  this  vol. )  Constitution  of  Persia. 

Philippine  Islands.  —  Provisions  of  elec- 
tion law.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Philippine  Islands  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

Porto  Rico  :  Change  of  qualifications  for 
the  suffrage.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Porto  Rico: 
A.  D.  1901-1905. 

Proportional  Representation  :  England  : 
The  subject  under  discussion.  —  The  practica- 
bility and  desirability  of  proportional  represent- 
ation has  been  under  investigation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  1909,  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
which  has  had  frequent  sessions  for  hearings  at 
Whitehall.  At  a  hearing  in  October  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  who  represents  Oxford  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  argued  with  great  force  in  favor  of 
proportional  representation,  as  a  means  of  mod- 
erating the  constraint  exercised  over  independent 
opinion  by  party  ties.  He  said  that  the  present 
system  was  not  satisfactory.  It  greatly  hindered 
free  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
tended  to  exaggerate  there  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing and  the  rigidity  of  the  party  system.  Ma- 
jorities were  generally  large,  and  often  it  was 
merely  a  trial  of  endurance.  The  empty  condi- 
tion of  the  House  on  many  occasions  proved  that 
discussion  never  influenced  divisions,  and  there 
was  an  elimination  of  independent  opinion. 
Decisions  were  on  party  issues,  except  when  new 
subjects  such  as  the  fiscal  question,  were  brought 
forward.    With  smaller  majorities  independent 


opinion  —  specific  rather  than  general —  would 
have  more  opi)ortunity,  and  that  would  be  a 
gain.  There  was  a  growing  tendency  to  lift 
foreign  politics  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Colonial 
I)olitics  beyond  party,  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
Government  could  count  on  the  support  of  mod- 
erate opponents  when  foreign  and  Colonial  mat- 
ters were  considered.  He  did  not  think  the  effect 
of  proportional  representation  would  be  to  form 
any  more  groups  than  they  had  at  present,  but 
his  desire  was  that  there  should  be  members  who 
were  not  absolute  party  men,  and  independent 
members  would  have  more  chance  of  getting 
returned.  He  considered  that  desirable,  and  did 
not  apprehend  the  return  of  faddists.  Even  now 
faddists  were  easily  elected  to  Parliament,  where 
for  the  most  part  they  were  disregarded.  He  did 
not  agree  that  practically  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity were  represented  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem. A  very  large  and  important  section  between 
the  two  parties  was  never  represented,  having  al- 
ways to  choose  between  one  or  the  other  extreme. 

South  Africa:  The  Principle  in  Practice. 
—  The  principle  of  proportional  representation 
was  brouirht  into  practice  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tions of  the  Transvaal  in  October,  1909.  The 
Constitution  of  the  South  Africa  Union,  which 
goes  into  effect  in  the  spring  of  1910,  applies  it, 
also,  to  the  election  of  senators  in  the  Union 
Parliament.  "The  proportional  method  chosen 
is,  in  each  case,  that  of  the  single  transferable 
vote,  and  the  Johannesburg  elections  will  fur- 
nish an  example  of  the  use  of  this  system  on  a 
larger  scale  than  any  hitherto  attempted,  whilst 
the  senatorial  elections  will  furnish  examples  of 
its  application  to  very  small  electorates.  The 
duty  of  the  voter,  both  in  the  senatorial  and  in 
the  municipal  elections,  will  be  the  same.  He 
must  place  the  figure  1  against  the  candidate  for 
whom  he  desires  to  vote,  and,  in  addition,  he 
may  and  should  place  the  figures  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  so  on  against  the  names  of  the  other  candi- 
dates in  the  order  of  his  preference.  The  num- 
bering of  additional  preferences,  if  not  so  vital 
as  that  of  marking  the  first  choice,  is  of  extreme 
importance,  and  the  elector  should  continue  to 
indicate  preferences  until  he  has  exhausted  his 
powers  of  choice.  The  object,  in  marking  prefer- 
ences, is  to  prevent  the  waste  of  voting  power. 
For,  if  the  elector's  first  choice  has  obtained 
more  votes  than  are  necessary  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion, or  if  his  first  choice  has  obtained  so  few 
votes  as  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  the  running,  the 
returning  officer  will  carry  forward  these  votes 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  the 
electors,  as  indicated  by  the  preferences  marked. 
.  .  .  The  vote  is  always  credited  to  the  first 
choice  and  is  not  transferred  save  in  the  con- 
tingencies named.  If,  however,  no  effective  use 
can  be  made  of  the  vote  in  the  return  of  the  elec- 
tor's first  choice  the  returning  officer,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  instructions  from  the  voter,  will  be 
unable  to  carry  the  vote  forward,  and  the  vote 
will  therefore  have  no  influence  in  determining 
the  result  of  the  election.  Electors  should  there- 
fore exercise  to  the  full  their  privilege  of  mark- 
ing preferences."  —  The  State  {South  African 
ISational  Magazine),   Oct.,  1909. 

Prussia:  A.  D.  1909. —  Rejection  of  pro- 
posed Reforms.  —  The  result  of  new  proposals 
for  reforming  the  intolerable  class-system  of 
voting  in  Prussia  (see  Constitution  of  Prussia 
in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work),  proposals  of  more 
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sincerity  than  those  of  1906,  described  above, — 
was  thus  reported  in  a  Press  despatch  from  Ber- 
lin, January  26,  1909:  "  The  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tions regarding  reform  of  the  Prussian  franchise 
"was  concluded  in  the  Lower  House  of  tbe  Diet 
to-day.  After  two  more  speeches  had  been  de- 
livered the  Conservatives  moved  and  carried  the 
closure,  and  the  various  reform  proposals  were 
put  to  the  vote.  All  the  motions  were  rejected. 
Against  most  of  the  proposals  so  large  a  hostile 
majority  was  shown  when  the  Deputies  were 
invited  to  rise  from  their  seats  tbat  no  counting 
of  votes  was  necessary.  A  motion  in  favour  of 
the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  election 
was  rejected,  upon  a  division,  by  168  votes 
against  165 — a  majority  of  three.  Upon  this 
question,  and  also  upon  the  main  question  — 
the  introduction  of  a  universal  and  equal  fran- 
chise with  secrecy  of  the  ballot  —  most  of  the 
Centre  Party  Deputies  voted  with  the  Left,  and 
the  majority  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Con- 
servatives and  Free  Conservatives,  who  under 
the  existing  system,  possess  an  absolute  major- 
ity in  the  Diet." 

A.  D.  1910.  —  A  bill  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  in  February,  1910,  professing  to 
reform  the  elective  franchise,  gave  less  than 
no  .satisfaction  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
resented  it  as  an  insult  to  their  rights.  The  mea- 
sure was  reported  to  make  no  change  in  the 
three-class  system  of  voting,  which  ensures  to 
wealth  its  political  domination,  and  it  refused 
the  secret  ballot.  It  conc».fled  nothing  of  reform 
e.tcept  a  direct  instead  of  an  indirect  election  of 
representatives,  and  provoked  formidable  de- 
monstrations of  popular  indignation  in  Berlin 
and  other  eities. 

Russia:  A.  D.  1906.  —  The  Franchise  as 
exercised  in  the  election  of  the  Dumas.  See 
(in  this  vf,l  ;  KtssiA  :  A.  D.  1906  and  1907. 

Sweden  :  A.  D.  1909.  —  Franchise  Reform 
Law.     S'c  I'm  this  vr^l j  Swkdk.v  :  .\    1)   1909. 

Turkey :  A.  D.  1908.  —  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion regained  by  Revolution.  See  nii  this  vol.) 
Tuf'.KKY  :  .\.  IJ,  190H  r.Ji;i,v-I)F.( .). 

United  States:  Direct  primary  nomination 
of  candidates.  —  .\ft'r  a  long  and  unsatisfar- 
VtTV  experience  in  the  United  States  of  tin- nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  public  ofliee  by  conven- 
tions of  delfgales,  the  p'ople  have  been  rapifily 
dlvarding  that  system  within  the  last  few  years, 
rtpla^;ing  it  liy  the  in.stitution  of  primary  elec- 
tions, at  which  cjindidates  for  the  subwquent 
eUctum  are  Mlectetl  by  direct  vote.  TIk;  old 
delegate  .tvst/rtn  tenflerl  irresistibly  to  give  the 
piekin;/ 0/ candidates  ^between  whom  the  [)ef)- 
pie  had  finally  a  narrowrhoi'c)  to  little  handfiils 
of  men  who  make  manipMlati ve  party  rnunai^r-- 
rnent  th»-ir  main  biiHincss  in  life,  with  objeets  of 
m-lf  profit,  either  In  money  or  political  pow«T 
EfTective  revolt  against  this  evil-working  system 
liegan  in  the  \V«'Htern  .States  and  is  now  strong 
in  the  P^ast.  The  followintr  Hiirnmary  stat/^ment 
of  what  it  ha/1  aerornpli-h'd,  up  to  the  si)ritig 
of  \W)^.  Ix  from  a  panifihlet,  th»n  [niblishi-d  liy 
the  (Jjtizen*  I'ni'm  of  N'-w  York  <'ity,  in  mij)- 
P'jrt  of  a  "Direct  Primary  Hill"  which  was 
pending  at  the  time  In  the  I.<«-giHlature  of  the 
otat/'  of  .New  York  : 

"The  direft  primary  is  now  the  most  usual 
•v^fem  of  making  nominations  in  the  Unil^-d 
Htate^,  ar)d  in  no  cane  han  a  utaf'-,  a  county,  or  a 
town  turned  ba<;k  from   direct  nominations   to 


the  convention  system.  It  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  having  been  tried  out  under  vary- 
ing conditions  in  so  many  states  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  guided  by  experience  in  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  an  imperfect  direct  primary  law. 

"Fourteen  states  [Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin], 
with  a  total  population  of  2o,3"23.039,  have 
mandatory  laws  requiring  the  use  of  this  plan  in 
selecting  candidates  of  the  principal  parties  for 
practically  all  offices.  Three  other  states  [Min- 
nesota, Ohio,  Pennsylvania]  have  mandatoi-y 
laws  covering  practically  all  except  the  state 
offices.  Five  other  states  [Indiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan.  New  Jersey,  Tennessee]  have 
mandatory  laws  covering  certain  localities  or 
offices.  Five  states  [Alabama,  Florida.  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Tennessee],  including  two  of 
the  above,  have  optional  laws  covering  practi- 
cally all  officers,  the  provisions  of  which  laws 
have  been  largely  taken  advantage  of.  There 
are  direct  nominations  laws  of  a  weaker  sort, 
some  of  them  of  little  or  no  value,  in  many 
other  states.  Party  rules  have  established 
direct  nominations  for  at  least  the  majority 
party  in  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  states  not 
mentioned  above. 

"About  one-half  of  the  states,  including 
those  in  which  the  system  has  been  established 
by  party  rules,  use  direct  nominations  for  prac- 
tically all  elective  offices.  The  states  in  which 
the  system  is  established  by  mandatory  law  for 
practically  all  elective  offices  have  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

"Of  the  thirty-one  United  States  senators 
elected  last  fall,  seventeen  were  nominated  by 
direct  primaries.  Fifteen  out  of  thirty  two 
governors  of  states  were  so  nominated.  There 
is  a  strong  movement  for  direct  primaries  in 
states  which  do  not  at  present  use  this  system 
to  any  considerable  extent,  namely:  Vermont, 
("unnecticut.  New  Hampshire,  New  Y'ork,  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  Idaho  and  Utah.  In  New 
Ham|)shire,  both  Reptiblican  and  Democratic 
parlies  <leclared  for  it  in  their  parly  platforms 
last  fall,  and  the  Itepublican  Governor  has  re- 
commended it  to  the  ReiMiblican  Legislature. 
In  California,  tw(}  direct  nominations  laws  have 
been  passed,  but  rieclarcfl  unconstitutional. 
Last  fall,  an  amcn<lnn'nt  to  the  constitution  of 
that  state  permitting  the  legislature  to  enact  a 
direct  nominations  law  wa-s  pas.s<'d  by  a  vote  of 
the  people. 

"A  brifff  outline  of  how  direct  nominations 
originated  and  how  the  system  has  l)een  ex- 
tendcfl  until  it  has  been  substituted  for  the  {•(in- 
vention system  by  a  majority  of  the  American 
Fn.-ople  fiiridshes  a  slrf)ng  argument  in  its  favor, 
t  is  an  American  system,  and  a  product  of  the 
struggle  of  the  American  jieople  for  the  control 
of  their  govenitiK'nl 

"  Direct  primaries  originatetl  in  Crawford 
Countv.  Pennsylvania,  where  th<'  so  called 
Crawf^rirfl  County  System  was  established  hy 
action  of  a  Republican  Covuity  Committee  in 
\HW)  and  has  Ix'en  in  force  ever  sincrv  On  two 
ocriiMionH.  the  question  of  whether  It  should  be 
retained  was  put  Ix-fore  tiie  Ke|iul)lican  voters 
ami  overwhelmingly  de*  idiil  in  the  affirmative, 
the  last  of  these  voles  being  taken  after  the  sys- 
tem ha<l  been  in  force  for  nineteen  years.     Its 
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popularity  led  to  its  adoption  throughout  the 
entire  Coiifrregsioiial  district  for  all  noniinations. 

"The  >iinii('Sota  direct  primary  law  for  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  lleiinci)iii  County,  was  en- 
acted in  1899.  After  it  had  been  tried  in  the 
city  for  two  years,  public  sentiment,  because  of 
the  excellent  results  achieved  under  the  new 
law  in  Minneapolis,  insisted  upon  its  being  ex- 
tended, and  other  localities  were  brought  within 
its  provisions.  Minnesota  at  present  lias  a 
mandatory  state-wide  law  applying  to  practi- 
cally all  except  state  otiices.  Tlie  newspapers 
of  Miiuieapolis  all  declared  for  it,  and  no  man 
of  prominence  in  the  state  took  a  stand  against 
it  after  it  had  been  tried  iu  the  city. 

"Michigan  adopted  direct  primaries  in  1903 
for  use  in  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  County.  The  result 
was  the  defeat  for  re-nomination  of  the  Mayor 
imder  whose  administration  the  so-called  water 
scandal  had  developed.  Two  years  later,  candi- 
dates in  Kent  County  were  requested  to  go  on 
record  as  to  whether  they  favored  a  general  direct 
primary  law  for  the  state.  All  who  recorded  their 
positions  declared  for  such  a  law.  and  it  was  com- 
monly reported  in  the  newspapers  that  opposition 
to  direct  primaries  would  mean  defeat  for  any 
candidate  who  took  so  unpopular  a  stand. 

"  Thereafter  direct  nominations  spread  rapidh' 
through  the  middle  western  states.  Mandatory 
laws  were  substituted  for  optional  laws,  and 
state-wide  laws  for  laws  applying  to  certain  lo- 
calities or  offices." 

The  movement  for  direct  primary  voting,  to 
supersede  delegated  conventions  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  office,  was  inspired  and  in- 
vigorated powerfully  iu  New  York  by  Governor 
Hughes  (see,  iu  this  vol.,  New  York  State; 
A.  D.  1906-1910),  soon  after  his  second  term  in 
the  executive  administration  began.  He  saw- 
that  nothing  else  could  emancipate  the  political 
parties  of  the  State  from  their  "  boss  "-ridden 
servitude,  and  make  them  real  organs  of  expres- 
sion for  the  mind  and  will  of  the  people.  The 
whole  force  of  his  great  influence  then  went  to 
the  help  of  the  advocates  of  this  reform,  and  it 
produced  a  public  wakening  on  the  subject 
which  years  of  ordinary  agitation  might  have 
failed  to  bring  about.  He  brought,  moreover, 
to  the  movement  an  inborn  statesmanship  of 
judgment  and  an  intellectual  training  which 
gave  it  the  wisest  direction  it  had  yet  received. 
The  Bill  which  he  assisted  to  frame,  embodying 
his  official  recommendations,  was  designed  more 
carefully  than  the  legislation  in  other  States  had 
been,  not  only  to  avoid  any  weakening  of  the 
organization  of  political  parties,  but  to  give  them 
the  strength  of  a  leadership  conferred  truly  and 
freely  by  its  followers.  The  measure  was  op- 
posed desperately  by  the  existing  "organiza- 
tion "  of  the  part}'  in  power,  and  that  combina- 
tion was  represented  in  the  Legislature  so  much 
more  effectively  than  the  people  were  that  it 
compassed  the  defeat  of  the  Bill,  in  the  session 
of  1909. 

Four  times  the  people  of  Illinois  have  ex- 
torted acts  from  their  Legislature  providing  for 
direct  nominations,  and  thrice  the  enactments, 
badly  framed,  have  been  pronounced  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  fourth  of  these  pieces  of  legislation,  pro- 
duced in  February,  1910,  is  not  yet  tested. 

Disfranchising^  Amendment  to  the  Mary- 
land Constitution  defeated.  —  A  disfranchising 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Maryland, 
designed  not  only  to  exclude  many  colored  peo- 
ple from  the  suffrage,  but  to  give  the  now  domi- 
nant political  parly  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
ballot  box,  was  rejected  by  the  people  when 
submitted  to  them  at  the  election  of  November, 
1909. 

Short  Ballot  Reform.  —  A  movement  that 
will  gain  force  if  the  grave  reasons  for  it  can  be 
duly  impressed  on  the  popular  mind  has  been 
assuming  organized  form  of  late.  The  prime 
mover  in  it  is  Mr.  Richard  S.  Childs,  of  New 
York,  who  began  missionary  work  for  it  in  a 
convincing  magazine  article  on  "The  Doctrine 
of  the  Short  Ballot,"  published  in  1908.  Printed 
afterwards  in  a  small  pamphlet,  this  impressive 
argument  has  had  wide  circulation  and  has 
drawn  many  men  of  influence  into  league  with 
the  author  for  urging  the  subject  on  public  at- 
tention. The  aim  is  to  reduce  elective  offices  in 
State,  count}'  and  town  to  such  a  limited  num- 
ber that  the  average  voter  can  acquaint  himself 
with  the  comparative  merits  of  candidates  and 
make  a  fairly  intelligent  choice,  which  he  can- 
not do  when  the  number  is  large.  "We  must 
shorten  the  ballot,"  wrote  Mr.  Childs,  "to  a 
point  where  the  average  man  will  vote  intelli- 
gently without  giving  to  politics  more  attention 
than  he  does  at  present."  "Voting  a  straight 
ticket  is  not  a  matter  of  party  loyalty  so  much 
as  of  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  and  split  tick- 
ets will  become  common  as  soon  as  the  list  is  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  each  candidate  becomes 
in  the  mind  of  the  voter  a  definite  personality 
instead  of  a  mere  name  on  a  long  list.  To 
make  public  office  conspicuous  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  making  it  stand  out  in  solitude 
before  the  gaze  of  the  voter.  Let  all  the  encum- 
brances in  the  shape  of  minor  offices  disappear 
from  the  ballot  and  be  made  appointive.  Or  at 
the  very  least  prevent  the  few  offices  from  over- 
shadowing the  many.  Make  all  the  candidates 
conspicuous  by  letting  no  one  be  more  conspicu- 
ous than  another." 

A  digest  of  the  "short  ballot "  doctrine  is 
offered  in  the  following  propositions: 

"To  the  average  American  voter  most  of  the 
long  ballot  is  a  mere  list  of  names.  He  registers 
a  genuine  personal  opinion  (jnly  on  certain  con- 
spicuous offices  —  the  rest  he  necessarily  dele- 
gates by  default  to  organizations  of  '  political 
specialists.' 

"  These  political  organizations,  if  victorious, 
sink  into  the  control  of  their  worst  members,  since 
these  members  having  most  to  gain  and  being 
least  scrupulous  can  generally  win  within  the 
organization.  Then  these  men  run  public  ad- 
ministrations as  badly  as  they  dare. 

"  But  we  get  good  men  for  any  conspicuous 
office  where  there  is  adequate  public  scrutiny  of 
the  candidate,  and  even  Tammany  offers  us  sat- 
isfactory public  servants  in  such  places. 

"  T}ieref&re,  if  we  make  most  offices  appointive 
so  as  to  shorten  the  ballot,  till  the  voter  can  master 
his  whole  task,  and  every  elected  officer  becomes 
conspicuous  before  his  constituents,  political  ma- 
chines will  become  impotent  and  merit  will  be- 
come the  most  important  asset  for  a  candidate. 

' '  The  result  will  be  uniform  clean  government 
as  in  England,  Canada,  etc.,  where  thev  have 
'  The  Short  Ballot '  already. " 

Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  Georgia  Consti- 
tution adopted  by  popular  vote.  —  A  suffrage 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  popuhir 
vote  in  October,  1908,  provides  that,  in  order 
to  register  and  vote  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  a  man  must,  besides  meeting 
certain  requirements  as  to  residence  and  the  pay- 
ment of  his  taxes,  have  one  of  the  following 
qualifications  :  Either  (1 )  he  must  have  served 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Confederate  States  or  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  time  of  war,  or  be  lawfully  descended  from 
one  who  has  done  so  ;  or  (2)  he  must  be  a  person 
of  good  character,  satisfying  the  registrars  of 
election  that  he  understands  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  citizenship ;  or  (3)  he  must  correctly 
read  in  the  English  language  any  paragraph  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  or  the  State  Con- 
stitution, and,  unless  physically  incapacitated 
from  doing  so,  correctly  write  the  same  when 
read  to  him  ;  or  ("4)  he  must  be  the  owner  of  at 
least  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  State  in  which  he 
resides,  or  the  owner  of  five  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  property  in  the  State  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion. 

Woman  Suffrage  :  At  Large  :  Present  ex- 
tent of  the  movement.  —  "  AN'e  rejoice  in  the 
immense  progress  made  by  women  in  the  last  60 
years.  In  1848  women  had  votes  nowhere  in 
the  world  except  the  school  vote  in  Kentucky  by 
widows  with  children  of  school  age.  and  a  very 
limited  franchise  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  To 
day  women  vote  for  all  elected  officers  in  Finland, 
Norway,  Federated  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Wy- 
oming. Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho ;  they  have 
municipal  suffrage  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales,  in  Canada,  Kansas,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Iceland .  tax  suffrage  in  Louisiana. 
Montana,  Iowa  and  New  York,  and  school 
suffrage  in  one-half  the  States  of  the  Union. 
When  that  first  convention  met,  only  one  College 
in  the  United  Stat^^s  arimittfd  women  ;  now  hun 
dreds  of  colleges  rio  sf>.  Then  there  wa.s  not  a 
single  woman  physician,  or  fjnlainefl  minister, 
or  lawyer;  now  there  are  70<^)0  women  physiciani* 
and  surgeons,  IWKJ  ordained  ministers,  and  one 
thousand  lawyers.  Then  only  a  few  poorly  |)aid 
employments  were  open  to  women  ;  now  women 
are  in  more  than  3fK)  occupations,  and  comprise 
W  p*T  cent,  of  our  teachers.  Then  there  were 
s/arcely  any  organi/alions  of  women:  now  such 
organizations  are  numbered  by  thf)UHanfls.  Then 
the  few  woffien  wlif>  darerl  to  speak  in  public, 
even  on  philanthropjf:  ()Mestif>ns,  were  over- 
whelmingly condemned  by  niiblic  opinion;  now 
the  wf;meri  mo»t  oppf>Hed  to  equal  suffrage 
travel  about  the  country  making  public  speeclif-s 
to  prove  that  a  wr^man's  (>n\y  place  is  at  home. 
Then  a  married  woman  in  moat  of  our  States 
coul'l  r)Ot  control  her  own  \MTvm,  {)roperly  or 
eaniin;(H.  ri')W  In  most  of  the  Stat'-H  these  laws 
have  tn-en  lart'ely  amended,  and  it  Ih  ordy  in  re- 
gard if>  the  );ullot  that  lh<-  fiction  f>f  wottien's  per- 
p'tiKil  minority  Ih  still  kept  up.  Mrmt  of  the 
rlernjin'li  marJe  by  the  cr>nvention  of  1H4H.  which 
then  Meemefl  w  revolutionary,  have  been  alreivly 
grant*'],  and  are  now  lo')ke<|  uf)on  as  matters  of 
courw;.  .  .  VV'e  rejoiw;  in  the  inrreimingly  nij)id 
progress  of  Wm-  woman  Huffrat.'e  eauie.  Every 
year  hIiowh  n^ime  gain.  .SInee  our  last  annual 
meeting  f'arliamentary  tuffraj^e  has  Iwfen  ex- 
t<ndefl  to  the  women  'if  Norway  ;  mimir-lpal  suf 
frairn  t/i  the  w.men  of  Denmark  ;  Sweden  liaH 
ma'ie  women  eligible  tomuniclpal  office  ;  Hutwla 


has  given  women  of  property  a  proxy  vote  for 
membersof  the  Douma  ;  and  Great  Britain,  with 
only  15  dissenting  votes,  has  made  women  eligi- 
ble as  Mayors,  Aldermen  and  County  and  Town 
Councillors.  We  congratulate  the  women  of 
Great  Britain  upon  their  gallant  fight  for  the 
franchise."  —  Refiolutions  of  the  ^Oth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suifrage  Association,  at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  October, 
1908. 

In  Europe  "  there  is  the  curious  anomaly  that 
in  its  two  so-called  republics  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage  is  more  backward  than  in  almost  anj'  of 
the  other  countries.  In  Switzerland  every  man 
over  twenty  may  vote.  A  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  has  lately  been  organized 
which  is  supported  by  man}'  public  men.   .   .   . 

"In  France,  all  men  twenty-one  years  old 
have  the  franchise.  The  National  Council  of 
Women,  composed  of  55  associations  with  about 
70,000  members,  has  recently  joined  forces  with 
the  National  Suffrage  Union,  thus  assuring 
strong  and  systematic  effort  for  the  enfnuichise- 
ment  of  women.  In  1906,  a  Committee  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Women  was  formed  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  secure  the  social, 
civil  and  political  rights  of  women."  —  Ida  H. 
Harper  (Xorth  Am.  Review,  Sept.,  1907). 

Australia.  —  The  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  in  its  41st  clause  (see  Con- 
stitution OF  At  sTH.\LiA,  in  Vol.  VI.  of  this 
work)  provides  as  follows  : 

"No  adult  person  who  has  or  acquires  the 
I  right  to  vote  at  elections  for  the  more  numerous 
House  of  the  Parliament  of  a  State,  shall,  while 
the  right  continues,  be  prevented  by  any  law  of 
the  Commonwealth  from  voting  at  elections  for 
either  House  of  the  Commonwealth.  ' 

Inasmuch  as  two  of  the  Australian  States, 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia,  had 
already  extended  the  suffrage  to  women  when 
this  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  tliey 
gained  at  onci-,  by  its  terms,  the  right  of  voting 
at  federal  elections  in  those  States.  An  .account 
<jf  their  first  appearance  in  Australian  Federal 
politics  was  given  subse()uently  by  one  of  the 
women  who  participated,  — in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  political  incentive  is  now  the  possession 
of  the  women  of  Australia,  and  its  influence  was 
a  potent  factor  in  ilie  recent  Federal  elections. 
Tiie  women  of  South  .\u3iralia  and  West  Aus- 
tralia have  had  the  suffrage  for  some  years,  so 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  voting,  but  to  the 
women  of  Dw  other  Stales  the  wholes  business 
was  new;  neverfheli'ss.  they  votril  in  as  large 
numljcrs  proportionally  as  the  men  in  a  majority 
of  the  const  it  uencies.  while  in  somi-  they  cast  a 
heavier  vof-  than  the  men.  Tin?  total  vote  was 
only  52  per  cent,  of  the  voting  streiiiriii  the  low 
percentage  being  due  to  the  fact  that  liie  people 
as  a  body  have  not  yet  grasped  tin;  Federid  idea. 
Federation  has  not  com|>leU'ly  scotched  provin- 
cialiflin  In  iiolJticR.  thriugh  it  is  fast  doing  .so.  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  enormous  cost  of 
government  in  tills  country.  The  |)eople  are 
beginnitij.'  to  reiili/.e  that  we  iir-  paviiiLC  the  po- 
litJcHi  piper  heavily  fourteen  jloiises  of  Par- 
liament and  seven  viceroyaltieM  for  four  millions 
of  {)eo[>l<' !  It  is  too  big  an  order,  and  common 
M-nM-,  MH  well  as  tlie  state  of  our  linanceH.  de- 
mands that  we  Hh')uld  slnifilify  our  leglslativo 
machinery.  It  is  ritflil  here,  us  the  AmcTicans 
say,  that  the  w<imcn'«  influence  will  tell.     Dur 
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ing  the  election  campaign,  it  was  most  evident 
that  a  very  large  section  of  the  women  favoured 
those  candidates  who  urged  economy  in  public 
expenditure.  Individual  women,  with  no  idea 
of  the  value  of  money,  may  be  extravagant,  but 
most  women  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
be  economical,  and  have  a  horror  of  wasteful 
expenditure.  Therefore  the  growing  demand 
for  less  expensive  legislative  rnachiner}'  will 
find  devoted  adherents  amongst  the  women  vot- 
ers. .  .  . 

"The  elections  had  an  added  interest  in  the 
appearance  of  four  women  candidates  in  the 
field  —  Mrs.  Martell,  Mrs.  Moore  (New  South 
Wales),  myself  (Victoria),  standing  for  the  Sen- 
ate; and  Miss  Selina  Anderson  (New  South 
Wales)  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  All 
were  defeated,  but  the  defeat  was  not  unex 
pected,  as  we  were  well  aware  that  it  would  be 
altogether  phenomenal  if  women  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  first  attempt  to  enter  a  National 
Parliament.   .  .   . 

"  There  were  eighteen  candidates  in  the  field, 
and,  while  unsuccessful,  my  record  of  51,497 
votes,  when  85,387  were  sufficient  to  secuie 
election,  is  most  gratifying.  I  polled  more  heav- 
ily than  one  candidate  who  has  been  Premier  of 
Victoria,  and  than  another  who  had  been  for 
twenty-six  years  a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, defeating  the  one  by  24,327,  the  other  by 
32,436  votes  —  51, 000  odd  votes,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  powerful  daily  papers,  and  the 
prejudice  that  a  pioneer  always  has  to  encoun- 
ter, is  nothing  less  than  a  triumph  for  the  cause 
that  I  represent,  the  cause  of  women  and  chil- 
dren."—  Vida  Goldstein,  The  Political  Woman 
in  Aufttralia  (nineteenth  Century,  July,  1904). 

"  The  argument  that  women  will  not  vote  is 
completely  disproved  by  Australian  experience. 
They  not  only  vote,  but  they  vote  in  continu- 
ally increasing  numbers  as  time  goes  on,  and 
they  become  educated  up  to  a  sense  of  their  po- 
litical responsibilities  and  all  that  these  imply. 
Not  all  the  states  discriminate  in  their  returns 
between  men  and  women  voters,  but  those  that 
do  show  something  like  the  following:  In  South 
Australia,  at  the  last  general  election.  59  per 
cent,  of  the  men  on  the  rolls  voted,  and  42  per 
cent,  of  the  women  :  in  Western  Australia,  49 
per  cent,  of  the  men  and  47  per  cent,  of  the 
women  voted  ;  at  the  last  Federal  election,  56 
per  cent,  of  the  men  voted,  and  40  per  cent,  of 
the  women.  None  of  the  Australian  states  has 
yet  reached  the  extraordinary  record  of  New 
Zealand,  where,  in  1902,  nearly  75  per  cent,  of 
the  women  electors  recorded  their  votes,  as 
against  76  per  cent,  of  their  brothers. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  conserva- 
tive woman  votes.  Her  husband  or  father  and 
their  newspaper  take  good  care  that  the  duty  of 
doing  so  is  well  impressed  upon  her,  even  though 
abstractly  they  may  all  three  disapprove  of 
woman  in  politics,  and  have  striven  to  avert  her 
appearing  in  that  arena  as  long  as  they  possibly 
could.  .  .  . 

"Among  the  measures  that  can  be  traced  to 
woman  suffrage  within  the  last  ten  years  are 
prematernity  acts,  acts  raising  the  age  of  con- 
sent, family  maintenance  acts,  and  many  acts 
improving  children's  conditions  by  extending 
juvenile  courts,  limiting  hours  of  work,  provid- 
ing better  inspection,  forbidding  sale  to  chil- 
dren of  drink,  drugs  and  doubtful  literature."  — 


Alice  Henry,  Tfie  Australian  Woman  and  the 
Ballot  {North  American  Rcriew,  Dec.  21,  1906). 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1909,  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  makes 
the  following  statements:  "The  recent  an- 
nouncement that  the  upper  house  of  Parliament 
in  Victoria,  Australia,  had  passed  a  woman  suf- 
frage bill  by  a  vote  of  23  to  5,  marked  the  gain- 
ing of  complete  suffrage  for  women  in  all  of 
Australasia.  Since  1902  women  have  had  a  vote 
in  Australia  for  members  of  the  national  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  a  number  of  years  the  vote  for 
State  officials  in  all  the  States  except  Victoria. 
There  the  lower  house,  or  Assembly,  has  fifteen 
times  passed  a  bill  giving  this  vote  to  women 
only  to  have  it  rejected  by  the  upper  house,  or 
Council.  The  Assembly  is  elected  by  popular 
vote ;  the  Council  is  not.  .  .  .  With  their  muni- 
cipal and  national  franchise  the  women  were 
able  to  make  things  decidedly  uncomfortable  for 
the  opponents,  in  which  they  were  encouraged 
and  aided  by  the  labor  unions.  At  last  the 
council  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  the 
vote  of  twenty-three  to  five  showed  that  most 
of  them  tried  to  get  into  the  band  wagon.  The 
five  who  voted  'no'  were  probably  'in  for  life,' 
and  not  afraid  of  the  consequences.  .  .  .  Aus- 
tralia has  thoroughly  tested  woman  suffrage, 
first  in  municipal  affairs,  and  then  in  those  of 
State  and  nation.  There  is  not  one  objection 
made  against  it  which  is  not  refuted  by  the  ac- 
tual experience  of  that  country.  All  the  talk 
about  who  will  take  care  of  the  baby  and  what 
will  become  of  the  home,  its  men  would  brush 
aside  as  so  much  chaff." 

Denmark:  Its  first  exercise  in  Munici- 
pal Elections. — ^  Danish  mvmicipal  elections  in 
March,  1909,  were  conducted  under  a  new  law 
which  gives  every  woman  who  either  pays  di- 
rect taxes  or  whose  husband  does  so  the  right  to 
vote.  The  law  also  provides  for  a  sj-stem  of 
proportional  representation.  "  There  was  natu- 
rally much  discussion  beforehand,"  wrote  a 
newspaper  correspondent  from  Copenhagen,  "as 
to  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  first  experi- 
ment in  woman  suffrage  in  Denmark.  The 
Conservatives,  indeed,  protested  for  a  long  time 
before  they  yielded  to  its  claims.  As  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained  the  relative  strength  of  the 
parties  in  the  councils  will  be  practically  un- 
changed, that  is  to  say,  the  Conservatives  will 
still  have  a  slight  majority.  This  is  at  all  events 
the  case  in  and  around  Copenhagen,  where  the 
women  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  voting, 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  entitled 
to  vote  having  done  so." 

England:  Qualification  for  County  and 
Borough  Councils. — The  following  are  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  approved  in 
August,  1907 : 

"  A  woman  shall  not  be  disqualified  by  sex 
or  marriage  for  being  elected  or  being  a  coun- 
cillor or  alderman  of  the  council  of  any  county 
or  borough  (including  a  metropolitan  borough): 
Provided  that  a  woman  if  elected  as  chairman 
of  a  county  council  or  mayor  of  a  borough 
shall  not  by  virtue  of  holding  or  having  held 
that  office  be  a  justice  of  the  peace." 

The  Campaign  of  the  Militant  Suffra- 
gists or  "Suffragettes."  —  The  cause  of  the 
women  who  desire  and  demand  equal  polit- 
ical rights  with  men  seemed  to  be  advancing 
fast  toward  complete  victory  in  Great  Britain, 
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in  1906-07,  -when  the  impatient  among  them 
began  resorting  to  militant  methods  of  agita- 
tion. It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
movement  by  any  part  of  any  people  in  any 
country,  for  obtaining  an  extension  of  political 
rights,  had  ever  been  carried  by  rational  discus- 
sion and  appeal  to  a  point  of  more  encourage- 
ment than  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in 
the  United  Kingdom  had  then  attained.  For 
everything  elective  in  local  government  the  vote 
had  been  won  for  women,  and  the  opening  of 
county  and  borough  offices  to  them  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  written  into  law.  Representation 
in  Parliament,  only,  had  not  been  secured,  but 
the  disposition  to  concede  it  was  growing  from 
day  to  day.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  promising 
progress  in  the  movement  that  an  impatient  sec- 
tion of  its  promoters  became  persuaded  that 
some  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and  some 
troubling  of  the  Government  would  hasten  the 
final  triumph  of  their  cause.  Why  they  were 
led  to  that  conclusion  was  explained  to  an  Amer- 
ican audience  in  New  York  by  their  leader, 
Mrs.  Pankhurst,  in  October,  1909,  as  follows : 

"The  Liberals  failed  to  put  woman  suffrage 
in  their  Newcastle  programme.  We  waited  on 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  leader  of  that 
party,  and  who  would  be  prime  minister,  but  he 
gaid  he  was  too  busy  seeing  voters  to  attend  to 
women.  The  other  parties  acted  in  the  same 
way,  so  we  were  forced  to  other  action.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  the  Tory  leader,  upon  whom  we  called, 
declared  that  he  was  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage, 
but  was  honf^st  enough  to  add  that  no  statesman 
would  propose  a  bill  to  give  it  unless  it  were 
ma<^le  a  practical  question  of  politics. 

"  You  have  heard  much  of  our  methods.  You 
have  condemned  them,  but  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong,  objectionable  or  not,  they  have 
certainly  accomplishwl  our  object  of  bringing 
the  question  before  the  British  public  as  a  prac- 
tical f)olilical  question.  .  .  .  My  grandmother 
was  a  Chartist,  and  so  I  determined  to  follow  in 
her  {'M)XsU:])H. 

"  It  was  at  Manfhest/'r.  almost  on  the  site  of 
the  PeterUxj  franchise  riots,  when  tlje  yeomen, 
with  their  bayonets,  cut  down  the  men  seeking 
votes,  that  our  agitation  began.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  dosing  the  great  IJbiTnl  revival  in 
Lancashire  by  a  great  meeting.  Women  were 
a'lmitU;r|  u>  m'*tinKS  in  England  in  thos*-  days  ; 
it  is  not  V)  now.  VVc  deci<l<Kl  to  he  th»'re  with  a 
banner  on  which  we  would  inscribe  the  tnntU> 
'  Will  the  LilK!ral  government  give  working  wo- 
men tJjevote?'  Annie  Kfnny,  an  officer  of  the 
Colt/jn  Workeri'  Trade  I'nion,  was  chosen  to  put 
the  question  to  Hir  Edwurd  Orfy.  Siie  uc(c\iU-il 
fin  condition  that  my  daiigiif'T,  CliriHtobfi  Pank- 
hurst, would  !K.r.nm]tnny  h<:r  and  hold  herhunrl. 
We  iri'j'l  u>  gel  them  seals  in  the  front  of  the 
balcony,  where  they  crm\i\  unfurl  the  banner. 
We  failed  in  this,  so  we  got  scats  in  the  area, 
and  hiul  lf>  fhange  the  banner.  The  new  one 
w  •  on  my  (lining  r'K>rn  fable  with  a  plr-ce 

i,f  .ind  s'lrne  blaek   paint   and    conlained 

the  now  world  wide  motU> :  '  Voles  for  Women.' 

"Sir  Kdward  Orey  delivered  a  great  speech, 
but  there  was  notliing  in  it  nl>out  giving  women 
v'.'r  -  veral  ouestions  were  put  Ui  him,  and  he 
n-  aa  all   public  sp<-akers  should,  and  m 

fl  !o  in  England     When  he  was  «!onc, 

II.  ns  were  in  order,      Annie  Kenny 

T'r\'-   and    unfurl';*!    her  Imrmer,  holding   it    up 


in  a  hand  from  which  she  had  lost  a  finger  while 
at  work  in  the  mills  at  an  age  when  girls  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  —  especially  when  they 
are  intended  for  motherhood.  Holding  her  com- 
panion's hand,  she  put  her  question  :  '  Will  the 
Liberal  government  give  working  women  votes  ? ' 
Instantly  the  stewards  pounced  upon  her ;  hands 
were  pressed  over  her  mouth,  and  she  was  forced 
to  sit  down.  She  was  told  to  write  her  question, 
and  it  would  be  answered.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  answered. 

' '  When  he  failed  to  answer  her  question,  Annie 
Kenny  rose  and  insisted  on  an  answer.  She  was 
pounced  upon  ;  six  men  dragged  her  hat  off  and 
pulled  her  to  the  door,  but  her  last  words  as  she 
was  thrown  out  were  :  '  Sir  Edward  Grey,  answer 
my  question.'  My  daughter  took  up  the  task, 
and  repeated  the  question.  She,  too,  was  set 
upon  and  dragged  past  the  stage,  upon  which 
sat  men  who  had  known  her  from  childhood,  who 
had  voted  for  her  father  ;  but  so  strong  is  party 
spirit  that  they  allowed  her  to  be  thrown  out 
without  protest. 

"They  held  a  meeting  outside  and  were  ar- 
rested for  obstructing  the  police.  They  were 
fined,  and  went  to  jail.  But  we  had  gained  what 
we  wanted.  The  press,  which  had  ignored  us, 
heralded  our  cause.  We  were  giving  them  good 
copy." 

In  the  early  period  of  the  campaign  of  public 
disturbance  which  the  militant  suffragists  had 
thus  planned,  their  operations  were  directed 
mainly  to  the  interruption  of  speakers  at  polit- 
ical meetings,  not  only  by  questions,  but  by 
bell-ringing  and  the  like,  provoking  forcible 
ejection,  arrest  and  fine,  or  commitment  to  jail. 
I*resently  some  resorted  to  the  device  of  chain- 
ing themselves  to  seats,  prolonging  the  disturb- 
ance and  heightening  its  sensational  character. 
The  crowning  sensation  of  this  description  was 
achieved  on  the  8th  of  November.  1908.  when  two 
daring  suffragettes  who  luid  gained  ailmi.ssion  to 
the  women's  gallery  in  the  1  louse  of  Commons 
rliained  themselves  to  the  metal  lattice  work  in 
front  of  it  and  opened  a  fire  of  (piestions  and 
demands  on  the  dismayed  law  makrrs  below.  In 
the  previous  month  the  House  had  been  besieged 
by  a  great  mob  of  women  who  attemjjted  to 
f<jrce  their  way  into  its  well  guarded  chambers, 
under  .Mrs.  Pankhursts  lead.  She  and  others  of 
the  leafh.Ts,  arrested  on  this  occasion,  refused 
t*j  give  bonds  Ut  keep  the  pi-oce,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonuKfut  for  three  months. 

From  this  lime  on,  the  devices  of  public  dis- 
turbance and  of  annoyance  to  Parlianxnt  anil 
.Ministers  became  mor«-  imd  more  ingeniously  sen- 
sational. One  pi-rforinanr-e,  on  the'JTthof  April, 
lW)\i,  wfiM  thus  described  by  a  Jiondon  news 
paperof  Die  morning  after:  "  St.  Stephen's  Hall 
is  built  lipon  the  site  of  the  old  Parlianienl,  its 
dimensionH  in  length  and  width  arc  the  same;,  its 
rnemr)ries  embalm  tin-  great  Parliamentary  tra- 
dition, it  is  tlie  place  where  the  lllierliesof  the 
people  have  been  won.  This  is  the  place  which 
was  chom-n  yesterday  by  woiuan  .sulTragisIs  for 
a  degnwling  exhiitilion  of  disr)rder.  On  either 
side  of  the  hall  arr-  two  rows  of  wonderful  slat 
ues,  like  while  gliostsof  the  old  Parliamtint.  To 
th«'  legs  of  four  of  these  statues  as  nniny  women 
yeslenlay  afterruKMi  fiwtened  theniwlvcd,  after 
their  pra<-tire.  with  cliains,  and  remained  there, 
a  centre  of  disturbance,  until  an  end  was  |iut  to 
their  mimic  sluvery  by  the  police.    The  Htutues 
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were  those  of  Selclen,  Walpole,  Somers,  and  Falk- 
land ;  and  it  is  matter  for  great  regret  that  Falk- 
land's statue,  in  its  pathetic  grace  the  most 
charming  of  them  all,  has  been  wantonly  injured 
by  this  rough  usage." 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  became  the  scene  of  another  perform- 
ance in  the  same  spirit  by  a  single  dauntless 
actor, — thus  related:  "Miss  Wallace  Dunlop, 
who  was  intercepted  the  other  day  in  an  attempt 
to  deface  with  indelible  ink  the  walls  of  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  '  Votes  for  Women,'  succeeded  yester- 
day in  accomplishing  her  object.  Disguised  as 
an  elderly  lady  and  carrj'ing  a  brown  handbag, 
she  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police  till  well 
within  the  lobby  of  the  House.  Drawing  from 
her  handbag  a  small  wooden  stencil,  or  board, 
with  felt  attached  and  saturated  with  indelible 
purple  ink.  she  succeeded  in  placing  it  against 
the  wall  of  the  lobby  at  a  conspicuous  spot.  The 
ink  was  at  once  absorbed  into  the  surface  of  the 
wall.  The  words  written  were  :  —  '  Women's 
Deputation,  June  29th.  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  King,  and  all 
commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petition- 
ing are  illegal.'  Miss  Wallace  Dunlop  was  taken 
to  Cannon-row  Police-station,  and  after  being 
detained  two  hours  was  charged  with  doing  wil- 
ful damage.  She  will  be  brought  before  the  mag- 
istrates at  Bow  Street  this  morning." 

Miss  Dunlop  received  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment, and  inaugurated  in  prison  a  more  heroic 
protest  against  and  defiance  of  the  tyranny  of 
which  she  believed  herself  to  be  a  victim.  It  is 
described  in  the  following  manifesto,  published 
by  the  National  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union  (the  principal  organization  of  the  militant 
suffragists)  on  the  14th  of  July  : 

"  The  women  who  have  been  sent  to  prison  in 
connexion  with  woman  suffrage  disturbances 
have,  from  the  beginning,  demanded  treatment 
as  political  prisoners,  and  have  appealed  to  the 
Home  Secretary  to  accord  them  the  rights  and 
privileges  to  which  political  prisoners  are  entitled 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  this  appeal  has 
been  disregarded,  women  have  now  decided  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and,  by  carry- 
ing on  a  revolt  in  prison,  to  force  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  to  concede  them  what  they  have 
refused  to  give  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

"  The  first  action  taken  in  the  matter  was  that 
of  Miss  Wallace  Dunlop,  sent  to  prison  on  Fri- 
day, July  2,  for  imprinting  an  extract  from  the 
Bill  of  Rights  upon  one  of  the  walls  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Political  treatment  being  refused 
to  her,  and  being  ordered  to  wear  prison  clothes 
and  eat  prison  food,  Miss  Wallace  Dunlop  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  blow  for  her  rights  by  refusing 
absolutely  to  eat  the  food  offered  to  her.  After 
91  hours  of  starvation  —  during  which  time  com- 
munications were  constantly  passing  between 
the  Governor  of  the  prison  and  the  Home  Office 
—  the  authorities  decided  to  give  in,  and  Miss 
Wallace  Dunlop  was  released. 

"The  14  members  of  the  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union  who  were  sent  to  prison  on  Mon- 
day, July  12,  in  connexion  with  the  stone  throw- 
ing at  the  Government  buildings  on  June  29, 
have  determined  to  carry  out  a  further  revolt. 
Before  leaving  for  prison  they  informed  the 
officers  of  the  union  that  it  was  their  intention,  if 
denied  the  rights  of  political  prisoners,  to  carry 


out  an  effective  protest  in  prison.  When  or- 
dered to  take  off  their  own  clothes  and  to  put  on 
prison  clothes  they  intended  to  refuse  to  do  so, 
and  standing  all  together  they  would  refuse  to 
be  put  into  cells  of  the  second  division.  If  put 
into  their  cells  by  force  and  undressed,  they 
would  refuse  in  the  morning  to  get  up  and  dress 
excepting  into  their  own  clothes.  They  also  in- 
formed members  of  the  union  that  they  would 
refuse  to  obey  the  rule  of  silence,  but  would  talk 
to  one  another  whenever  they  liked  and  would 
sing  aloud  during  retention. 

"In  making  tliis  protest  the  women  claim 
that  they  are  fighting  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  political  prisoners,  which  w^ere  not 
denied  even  in  the  Bastille." 

Miss  Dunlop's  heroic  protest,  by  refusing 
prison  food,  was  taken  up  at  once  and  repeated 
by  numbers  of  her  imprisoned  sisters  ;  until  the 
prison  authorities  met  it  by  forcibly  administer- 
ing food,  in  the  manner  of  treatment  applied 
sometimes  to  desperate  convicts  or  to  the  insane ; 
and  this,  of  course,  is  more  than  repugnant  and 
distressing  to  the  feeling  of  everybody.  The 
whole  unexampled  situation  is  repugnant  and 
distressing,  however  it  may  be  viewed.  The 
cause  involved  is  so  pitifully  stripped  of  its  dig- 
nity, simply  for  the  reason  that  the  sex  whose 
cause  it  is  has  nothing  in  body  or  mind  to  qualify 
it  for  effectual  rioting.  A  mob  of  men  can  in- 
vest its  mischievous  doings  with  the  impressive- 
ness  of  terror,  which  crushes  laughter  and  con- 
tempt. A  mob  of  such  women  as  the  champion 
suffragists  are  cannot  do  so,  and  the  riot  they 
attempt  is  but  a  travesty,  which  challenges  jeers, 
and  sadly  smirches  the  after  heroism  of  the  self- 
starved  rioters  in  their  prison  cells.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  political  insurrection  of  men  and 
the  insurgency  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  fol- 
lowers is  the  difference  between  a  menace  that 
alarms  and  a  nuisance  that  annoys  and  provokes. 
With  what  effect  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage 
has  been  made  a  public  nuisance  in  England  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  advantage  to  it  is  dubi- 
ous, to  say  the  least.  On  this  point  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  spoke 
his  mind  plainly  to  a  deputation  of  suffragettes 
who  called  on  him  at  Dundee  on  the  18th  of  last 
October.  He  said:  "I  saw  the  beginning  of 
what  you  call  the  militant  tactics.  They  broke 
out  in  my  late  constituency,  North-West  Man- 
chester, and  during  the  four  years  that  have 
passed  I  have  fought  three  by-elections,  and 
have  made  a  great  many  speeches  about  the 
country.  So,  I  suppose,  I  have  come  very  nearly 
as  much  in  contact  with  them  as  any  other  Cabi- 
net Minister.  .  .  .  You  have  come  to  me  in  a 
deputation,  and  I  am  bound  to  give  you  my 
candid  and  truthful  opinion  that  your  cause  is  in 
a  worse  position  now  than  it  was  four  years  ago. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  anything  has  been 
done  which.will  prevent  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  movement.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that,  while  these  tactics  of  silly 
disorder  and  petty  violence  continue,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  any  Government  that 
will  be  called  into  power,  or  of  any  House  of 
Commons  which  is  likely  to  be  elected,  giving 
you  the  reform  which  you  seek.  That  is  my 
honest,  unprejudiced  view." 

The  National  Union  of  Women  Suffrage  Soci- 
eties, of  which  ;Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett  is  President, 
represents  a  large  body  of  women  claimants  of 
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the  suffrage  who  distinctly  disapprove  of  and 
disclaim  responsibility  for  the  proceedings  of 
their  militant  allies.  In  a  statement  which  this 
National  Union  communicated  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister on  the  2d  of  October,  1909,  they  set  forth  the 
following  facts  in  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
popular  support  given  to  their  claims  :  Since 
the  beginning  of  1908  the  National  Union  had 
taken  part  in  31  by-elections  in  Great  Britain. 
'•  These  have  been  contested  by  69  candidates, 
of  whom  26  were  Liberals,  33  Unionists,  and  11 
Labour,  Socialist,  or  Independent.  Of  these  69 
candidates,  only  nine  declared  themselves  oppo- 
nents of  woman  suffrage.  The  rest  in  varying 
degrees  accepted  the  principle  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  A  few  merely  stated  that 
they  were  not  hostile,  but  the  overwhelming 
majority  frankly  accepted  it,  some  even  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  oppose  any  further  e.xtension 
of  the  franchise  to  men  so  long  as  it  was  with- 
held from  women." 

Finland:  The  great  victory  of  1906. — 
"The  great  victory  for  woman  suffrage  in  1906 
was  won  in  Finland,  where  women  were  enfran- 
chised on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men,  and 
made  eligible  to  all  offices,  including  seats  in 
Parliament.  This  gives  the  vote  at  once  to 
about  30<J,000  women.  Prece<Jing  and  during  the 
revolution,  in  the  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Rus- 
sian yoke,  the  women  shared  with  the  men  the 
work,  the  hardships  and  the  dangers;  and, 
when  the  triumph  came,  there  was  not  a  thought 
on  the  part  of  men  of  excluding  women  from 
any  portion  of  the  rewards,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  the  suffrage.  But  they  thcm- 
Sfclves  had  long  been  preparing  the  ground. 
The  Finnish  Women's  A.ssociation  to  work  for 
equal  rights  was  founded  in  1H84  by  Baroness 
Alexandra  Gripenberg  and  never  ceased  its 
efforts.  In  1892  the  Woman's  Alliance  Union 
was  organized,  more  demrxiratic  and  aggressive 
in  its  character.  .  .  .  After  the  vast  national 
strike  in  the  autumn  of  VM)'),  while  a  body  of 
learling  men  were  drawing  up  a  Doclariition  of 
Rights  to  )>e  present^;d  to  tlie  Tsar,  Dr.  C.Miss) 
Tekla  Hulsin,  a  member  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  ma'le  an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of 
the  women,  and  tliey  were  included  in  its  de- 
mand for  universal  suffrage.  .  .  .  Tlie  Tsar 
signed  it  in  NovemU;r,  giving  his  consent  to  the 
proposed  reforms.  Iinmediiifely  the  women  si-t 
to  work,  lecturing,  organizing,  getting  up  ]»■■ 
titions,  and  finally  held  another  huge  mjuss-meei- 
iog  in  Helsingfors,  demanding  tliat  thr;  Diet 
carry  out  this  measure.  All  of  the  political  par- 
tfes  put  it  In  their  platforrns.  f)n  .May  2Hth, 
lUOfi,  the  Diet  with  only  one  dissenting  vote 
[>a>ts';d  the  bill  giving  tin:  suffrage  to  all  men 
and  women  twenty  four  v'-apH  f,|(l.  This  was 
signed  bv  the  Tnar  on  July  20th." — Ma  H. 
Harper,  Worrum  Suffra'/e  tUnniijUinil  Vie  World 
(A'f/rth  Am/rirMn  lOriatt,  Srjit.,  \W)1)P 

Dr.  Tekla  Hulsin,  referre<J  to  above,  now  a 
worn.'i  ' i<T  lit   the   FinniHli  Diet,  sjKaking 

at  a  •   meeting  in   fymdon,  in  Septem- 

ber. \'M*U,  gave  the  following  aecount  f)f  tlie 
*<:tlon  of  the  women  members  of  that  bfKly  ; 
"The  granting  f>f  woman  suffrage  ha/l  raiis/d 
nn  change  in  the  strength  <>t  the  resf)eftivc  po- 
litical parlies.  Every  citizen  in  FinlanrI  who 
w>m  entitled  U>  vfife  whm  als^'*  eligible  for  mem 
bership  of  the  r)|et.  Tliere  h;wl  Ixen  no  rivalry 
between  the  men  and  wr»rnen  candidnfi-n  ,  lliey  re- 


cognized that  they  were  there  for  common  ends. 
The  women  members  of  the  Diet  had  followed 
their  parties  on  party  questions,  but  had  joined 
on  women's  questions  for  humanitarian  ends. 
They  had  presented  petitions  for  the  raising  of 
the  marriageable  age  from  15  to  17,  the  exemp- 
tion of  women  from  their  husband's  guardian- 
ship, the  reception  of  Government  employment 
on  the  same  grounds  as  men,  and  on  the  subject 
of  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  ani- 
mals. These  had  all  been  accepted  by  the 
Diet." 

International  Council  of  Women.     See  (in 

this  vol.)  WOMEX,   IXTERXATIOXAL  COUNCIL. 

International   Woman    Suffrage   Alliance, 

—  '  ■  Since  the  Conference  held  at  Copenhagen 
in  August  of  1906,  which  closed  with  thirteen 
countries  in  membership,  the  Alliance  has  been 
growing  till  its  influence  is  felt  as  far  as  South 
Africa.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Conference,  held 
in  Amsterdam  June  15,  1907,  there  was  pre- 
sented an  application  from  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Associations  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  for  aux- 
iliaryship  in  the  Alliance.  .  .  .  The  second  re- 
quest for  auxiliaryship  was  presented  by  Switz- 
erland, which  had  formed  a  National  committee 
of  seven  Cantonal  Associations.  .  .  .  The  third 
new  member,  and  the  last  one  to  enter  the  Alli- 
ance, was  the  National  Bulgarian  Alliance  for 
Women's  Rights.  This  body  is  composed  of  thirty 
local  societies  working  in  different  lines,  and  is 
somewhat  like  our  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
here,  or  a  National  Council  of  Women.  .  .  .  The 
full  membership  roll  of  the  Alliance  now  includes 
Australia,  Bulgaria,  Canada.  Denmark,  Finland, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands.  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  United 
States,  South  Africa  and  Switzerland.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  new  departure  at  Amsterdam 
was  the  fact  that  official  representatives  were 
sent  to  that  meeting  by  the  Australian  Federa- 
tion, Norway  and  the  State  of  Utah.  Those 
coming  from  Australia  and  Norway  were  not 
only  delegated  by  the  Government  but  tlieir  ex- 
penses were  borne  by  the  National  Treasury, 
and  they  were  sent  as  students  of  the  whole 
question  a.s  repre.senU-d  internationally  by  the 
Alliance,  and  expected  U)  report  u|)on  it  to  their 
respectivr;  g()vernmer)ts.  .  .  .  Fraternal  delegates 
came  to  the  Alliance  from  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  ami  from  the  National 
Councils  of  Belgium,  Denmark.  France.  Ger- 
many, (Jreat  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway  and  Swi-den ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  fraternal  delegates  were  sent  by  seven- 
t4'en  aHsocialions  from  the  countries  already 
mentioned  aiirl  Scotland  in  addition  ;  making  in 
all  twitity  <»ric  countries  representi'd  either  by 
regular  delegates  or  by  fniternal  delegates  at  the 
AmHterdam  conference.  "  -  /V"rrrt/<H(//»  of  the 
/ftith  Annual  Conrw-ntion  of  the  Nntioinil  Ameri- 
C4in  Winiinn  Siiffraye  A»»mation,  at  liuffalo, 
N.    Y  ,  Ortolu-r.  1908. 

New  Zealand :  Its  working  in  that  country. 

—  Sir  .los<  ph  (Jeorge  Ward,  T'rime  .Minister  of 
New  Zealand,  r<'lur?iing  home  from  I'lnglaiid  in 
August,  I90M,  paswd  through  the  L'nitrd  States, 
and  wasqueslioned  in  New  York  about  i\\v  work- 
ing of  woman  suffrage  In  his  country,  where  wo- 
men have  been  voters  for  thi-  last  sixlf'en  yenrs. 
He  deelnrerj  Ills  conviction  that  New  Zeiihind 
ha/l  found  it  to  be  otu-  of  the  mfmt  far  sighted 
policies  ever  put  into  effect,  for  the  ballot  in  tlio 
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hands  of  women  had  exercised  a  great  influence 
for  the  general  good.  "  A  stranger  coming  to 
New  Zealand,"  he  said,  "would  not  recognize 
any  difference  between  our  institutions  and  those 
here,  so  far  as  the  right  of  women  to  vote  is  con- 
cerned. He  would  see  no  women  politicians, 
no  campaign  orators  of  the  other  sex,  no  dis- 
turbances such  as  are  so  often  pictured  as  one 
of  the  attendant  ills  of  woman's  suffrage. 

"Under  our  laws  women  cannot  stand  for 
Parliament,  nor  hold  any  other  office.  They  do 
not  mix  it  up  in  a  campaign.  You  never  hear 
of  them  in  this  way  during  an  election.  They 
attend  public  meetings,  they  are  present  at  all 
of  the  public  ceremonies,  and  are  unusually  well- 
informed  upon  all  public  questions.  When  they 
vote  they  vote  intelligently,  and  any  woman 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of 
the  coimtry  can  vote.  Her  right  to  vote  does 
not,  as  many  imagine,  cause  family  dissensions, 
nor  family  wrangles  such  as  cartoonists  picture. 
There  are  no  more  differences  over  politics  in 
New  Zealand  families  than  there  are  over  do- 
mestic problems  in  the  United  States.  The  bal- 
lot in  the  hands  of  the  women,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  means  only  the  healthy  influence  of 
the  home  injected  into  politics.  Our  law  pro- 
hibits the  solicitation  of  votes  on  election  day  ; 
the  placarding  of  streets  and  houses,  the  use  of 
vehicles  to  carry  voters,  the  exerting  of  any  in- 
fluence to  obtain  a  vote.  A  wife  may  accompany 
her  husband  to  the  polls,  to  the  door  of  the  booth, 


but  no  further.  The  laws  absolutely  protect 
the  privacy  of  the  ballot. 

' '  In  New  Zealand  the  granting  of  the  privilege 
of  voting  to  women  did  not  result  in  the  level- 
ling of  the  wage  scale,  or  the  competition  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  labor.  In  comparison 
with  other  countries  the  proportion  of  wage- 
earning  women  in  New  Zealand  is  small.  She 
has  her  place  to  fill  in  the  home,  and  there  are 
no  truer  and  more  devoted  motliers  of  families 
in  the  world.  I  believe  that  her  influence  upon 
man  is  all  the  greater  and  better  by  reason  of  her 
suffrage.  She  recognizes  the  position  of  man 
as  the  head  of  the  household,  and  he  is,  generally 
speaking,  always  the  wage-earner,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  women  could  under  our  laws  be 
elected  to  office  and  have  apart  in  the  making  of 
laws,  they  would  not  seek  legislation  that  would 
tend  to  further  advance  themselves  and  limit  the 
activity  of  the  men. 

"  Women's  suffrage  has  surely  resulted  in  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try. The  class  of  ignorant  people  is  very  small, 
and  growing  smaller  and  smaller  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  .  .  .  The  country  has  not 
been  without  its  political  and  labor  demagogues, 
but  the  conservative  judgment  of  the  voters  has 
always  prevailed  in  the  end.  Graft  is  something 
unknown  in  New  Zealand." 

The  Increasing  Vote  of  Women  at  local 
option  polls  and  in  general  elections.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Alcohol  Problem:  New  Zealand. 


ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE.  See,  also. 
Municipal  Government. 

ELECTRICITY.  See  (in  this  volume  and 
in  Volume  VI.)  Science  and  Invention,  Re- 
cent. 

ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Science  and  Invention:  Electro- 
chemistry. 

ELECTRONS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science 
AND  Invention,  Recent:  Physical. 

ELEVATOR  COMBINATION,  Dissolu- 
tion of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations, 
Industrial:  United  States:  A.  D.  1901-1906. 

ELGIN,  The  Earl  of:  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (British).  See  (in  this  vol.) 
England:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

Presiding  at  Imperial  Conference.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  British  Empire  :  A.  D.  1907. 

ELIOT,  Charles  W.:  Retirement  from 
Presidency  of  Harvard  University.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Education:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1901-1909. 


ELKINS,  Anti-Rebate  Law.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Railways:  United  States:  A.  D.  1903 
(Feb.). 

ELKINS  CLAUSE,  The.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Railways:  United  States:  A.  D.  1906- 
1909. 

EMERGENCY  CURRENCY  ACT.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Finance  and  Trade  :  United 
States:  A.  D.  1908. 

EMERY  CLAIM,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Central  America  :  A.  D.  1909 :  Nicara- 
gua. 

EMIGRATION.  See  Immigration;  also 
Race  Proble.ms. 

EMPIRE  DAY.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  1903  (]\Iay). 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY.  See  Labor 
Protection. 

ENCYCLICALS.     See  Papacy. 

ENDJUMEN  FUTUVAT,  The  :  An  anti- 
parliamentary  party.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Per- 
sia :  A.  D.   1906-1907. 
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A.  D.  1870-1905.  —  Increase  of  Population 
compared  vvith  other  European  Countries. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe  :  A.  D.  1870-1905. 

A.  D.  1900. —  Comparative  Statement  of  the 
Cohsumption  of  Alcoholic  Drink.  See  Alco- 
hol Problem. 

A.  D.  1901.  —  Census  of  the  British  Empire 
compiled.    See  British  Empire. 

*  For  convenience  of  use  in  the  many  references  to 
this  heading  throughout  the  vohime,  the  name  of  Eng- 
land is  made  to  stand  for  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, —a  stretch  of  meaning  which 
seems  often  permissible. 


A.  D.  1901.  —  Census  of  England  and 
Wales,  ami  of  the  United  Kingdom.  —  Pop- 
ulation. —  Relative  numbers  of  males  and 
females.  —  Agricultural  industry.  —  Extent 
of  various  uses  of  the  soil.  —  The  different 
kinds  of  areas.  —  The  eleventh  Census  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  was  taken 
April  1st,  1901,  "ascertaining  the  required  in- 
formation relating  to  the  persons  returned  as  liv- 
ing at  midnight  on  Sunday,  March  31st."  The 
number  enumerated  in  England  and  Wales,  as 
finally  revised  at  the  Census  OflSce,  was  35,527,- 
843;  showing  an  increase  of  3,525,318,  or  a  de- 
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cennial  rate  of  increase  of  12.17  per  cent,  upon 
the  number  returned  at  the  preceding  enumera- 
tion in  April,  1891.  Of  the  persons  enumerated 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1901,  15,728,613  were 
males  and  16,799,230  were  females,  the  latter 
exceeding  the  former  by  1,070,617.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  represent  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  two  sexes  that  belong  to  the  population  of  the 
country  ;  "for  there  are  always  men  temporarily 
absent  abroad  as  soldiers  or  seamen  or  for  busi- 
ness purposes";  while,  on  the  other  hand,  "the 
enumerated  population  temporarily  includes 
some  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  born  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  foreign  sailors  and 
business  representatives."  Making  reckonings 
for  these,  "the  population  belonging  to  England 
and  Wales  at  the  date  of  the  Census  may  be  esti- 
mated at  32,805,040  persons,  of  whom  16,005,810 
were  males,  and  16,799,230  were  females."  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  prior  to  1901  the  recorded  male 
births  in  England  exceeded  the  female  births  by 
160,987,  while  the  recorded  deaths  of  males  ex- 
ceeded the  deaths  of  females  by  155,363.  This 
would  have  about  evened  their  numbers  in  the 
r)opulation  of  1901 ;  hence  the  existing  excess  of 
females  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  more  exten- 
sive emigration  or  temporary  absence  of  males. 

Of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  less 
than  4  per  cent,  was  bom  outside  of  those  two 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  not  quite  1 
per  cent,  was  bom  in  Scotland  ;  a  little  more 
than  1.3  per  cent,  was  bom  in  Ireland  ;  a  tritle 
more  than  1  per  cent,  in  foreign  countries,  and 
an  insignificant  fraction  in  British  colonies  and 
dependencies.  England,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
troubled  very  slightly  with  problems  arising 
from  a  mixed  population. 

The  Census  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  taken  si- 
multaneously with  that  of  p^ngland  and  Wales, 
gave  the  forrri'-r  a  population  of  4,472,103,  and 
the  latter  4. 458, 775.  Sotland  iiad  gained  46.456 
since  1891  ;  Ireland  had  lost  in  the  same  period 
245,975.  In  the  sixty  years  since  1841  Ireland 
had  lost  more  than  3,700.(KKJ.  The  total  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  Unite*!  Kingdom,  at  midnight, 
March  31,  1901,  was  found  to  be  41,458,721 :  and 
the  females  exceeded  the  males  in  number  by 
1.2.53,{«>5.     The  excess  was  b-aBt  in  Ireland. 

Judged  by  the  nurnbcrH  engaged  therein,  the 
Agricultural  Industry  is  still  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but.  since  1881, 
it  hwl  been  reduced  from  2,362,3^{1  maleii  to 
2.H>fl,812  in  1901.  The  decline  was  far  less  in 
Ireland  than  in  Kngland,  Scotland,  or  Wales. 
In  Kngland  and  Wales,  the  whole  area  of  land, 
amounting  to  37,129.162  acres,  or  58,014  Hf|uarf; 
miles,  is  divided  by  the  ceosua  report  into  areas 
M  follows: 

AcTCd. 

fV»m  <'rt)\m f.,H«fl,(ir.2 

fir«-<n  'Tt,i<n 2/,ll,744 

f\i,iii-T  »ri'l  i;r»jiiwii  iindnr  rotation    ....  3,2H2,(KM 

y        ■'          Hmall  Krult vm.DKi 

I'.  .Wfl.KM 

!••  |-.,.,,r,.   ,.r   r.r..« 1A,aW,(K» 

M                                                       'I  for  rirnzlriic     3,AM,(I30 
W'                                           ■    •':  '<rmiriil»i,  Moiinflii, 
HlrtwU,    il'/iwi«,    iUUMi»y»,    WiMt«    OroiindN, 
Sir. fl.0«5.212 

Total  fAri'l  Ar^a  ot  Rnfcland  nnil  WalfN    .    .    37,in,ia2 

The  #-riiiffi<raii'<n  of  "difTerent  kinds  of  arwiH," 
in   Kri«larid  and  WaleH,  as  «'t  forth  In   tin-  (Vn- 
IIUM  report,  Ih  Intiirentlng  In  some   ((artii  ulars 
Hueh  M  thev:  .Vi  Ancient  Counties  ;  fliJ  Admin 
ictrntlvc  (jountles;  468  rarliamentiiry  ArcM  ;  2 
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Ecclesiastical  Provinces;  35  Ecclesiastical  Dio- 
ceses; 14,080  Ecclesiastical  Parishes;  14,900 
Civil  Parishes  ;  67  County  Boroughs  ;  28  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  with  their  Wards  ;  54  County 
Court  Circuits;  500  County  Court  Districts; 
1122  Urban  Districts  (including  316  County  or 
Municipal  Boroughs)  with  the  Wards  of  those 
which  are  so  subdivided  ;  664  Rural  Districts. — 
Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901.  General 
Report.    {Parliamentary  Papers,  1904,  Cd.  2174.) 

A,  D.  1901  (Nov.). —  An  addition  to  the 
Titles  of  the  King.  —  The  following  is  part 
of  the  proclamation  of  an  addition  to  the  titles 
of  the  King  which  was  made  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1901:  "Whereas  an  act  was  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  entitled  'An  act 
to  enable  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  to  make  an 
addition  to  the  royal  style  and  titles  in  recogni- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas,' 
which  act  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  us, 
with  a  view  to  such  recognition  as  aforesaid  of 
our  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  by  our  royal  pro- 
clamation under  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  issued  within  six  months  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  said  act,  to  make  such  addition  to  the 
style  and  titles  at  present  appertaining  to  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies  as  to  us  may  seem  fit ;  and 

"Whereas  our  present  style  and  titles  are,  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  'Edwardus  VII  Dei  Gratia 
Britanniarum  Rex,  Fidei  Defensor,  Indiie  Impe- 
rator,'  and  in  the  English  tongue,  'Edward  VII, 
by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Emperor  of  India,'  we  have  thought  fit, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to 
appoint  and  declare,  and  we  do  hereby,  by  and 
with  the  said  a<lvice,  appoint  and  declare  that 
henceforth,  so  far  a.s  convenient!}'  maybe,  on  all 
occasions  and  in  all  instruments  wherein  our 
styl(!  and  titles  are  used,  the  following  addition 
shall  be  made  to  the  style  and  titles  at  present 
a()pertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  —  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  after  the  word 
'  Hritarmiaruni,"  tlii-se  words,  '  ct  terrarum  trana- 
marinariun  qucr  iriditione  sutit  Hritaiuiicfi ' ;  and 
in  the  English  tf)ngue,  after  the  words  'of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  CJnat  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
these  words,'  and  of  the  British  Dominions  be- 
yond the  Seas'" 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  The  last  year  of  the 
Boer-British  War.  Peace  preliminaries. — 
Text  of  the  Treaty  concluded.  Sec  (in  this 
vol.)   S(.ITIt  .\|KI(  A      A.   I).    11101 -lid)'.', 

A.D.  i90i-i902(Nov.-Feb.).  Treaty  with 
the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Ship  Canal  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  See  Panama  Canal: 
A.  I).  1901-I90'2. 

A.  D.  1902.  Arbitration  and  mediation 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile. 

See  .\  ItOI'.NTINK  Ui.n  ai.K  , 

A.  D.  1902  (Jan.).  Agreement  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  Defensive  Alliance  with  Japan.  Seo 
JaI'AS  :  A.  I).  1902. 

A.  D.  1902  (Feb.).  Wci-hai-wei  found 
valueless.  Fortification  abandoned.  'riio 
BritlHh  pulilie  wits  iiniileiiMant  ly  surjirised  on  tho 
11  III  of  Feliruiiry,  IIXl'2,  by  an  olllilnl  announce- 
ment in  I'arliatnent  that  the  fortifying  of  the 
port  of  W(!l  lial  wei.  on  the  Clilncsf!  coast  (ex- 
torted from  (;hina  in  1898  as  ou   otTsvt  to  the 
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cession  of  Port  Arthur  to  Russia, —  see,  in  Vol- 
ume VI.  of  this  work,  China:  A.  D.  1898, 
Makch-July). — had  been  abandoned,  for  the 
reason  that  military  and  naval  opinion  agreed  in 
concluding  that  the  place  had  no  strategic  value. 
It  would  not  be  returned  to  China,  however, 
having  usefulness  for  experiments  in  naval  gun- 
nery, and  as  a  sanitarium.  The  announcement 
drew  much  sarcasm  on  the  Government. 

A.  D.  1902  (Feb.).  —  Opposed  deliverances 
of  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  on  Irish  Home  Rule.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Ireland:  A.  I).  1902  (Feb.). 

A.  D.  1902  (March-Nov.).  —  Passage  of  the 
Education  Act,  in  the  interest  of  voluntary 
or  church  schools.  —  "Passive  Resistance" 
of  Nonconformists.  See  Education  :  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  1903. 

A.  D.  1902  (May).  —  Treaty  with  Abys- 
sinia.    See  Abyssinia  :  A.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1902  (June-Aug.).  —  Illness  and  de- 
ferred Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  — 
While  England  was  preparing,  in  the  last  half  of 
June,  1902,  for  the  great  ceremony  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  King  Edward  VII.,  appointed  to  take 
place  on  the  26th,  disquieting  accounts  of  his 
Majesty's  health  began  to  appear.  Some  ex- 
posure at  Aldershot,  during  militarj'  reviews, 
had  brought  on  a  chill,  it  was  said ;  and  though 
it  was  made  light  of  in  the  reports,  there  was 
anxiety  abroad.  The  King  and  Queen  came  to 
London  from  Windsor  on  the  23d,  and  all  seemed 
to  promise  well.  That  evening  he  attended  a 
State  banquet ;  but  a  little  before  noon  the  next 
morning  the  nation  received  a  dreadful  shock 
from  the  announcement:  "The  King  is  suffer- 
ing from  perityphlitis  [more  familiarly  known 
as  appendicitis].  The  condition  on  Saturday 
was  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  hoped  that,  with 
care,  his  Maj  esty  would  be  able  to  go  through 
the  Coronation  ceremonies.  On  Monday  even- 
ing a  recrudescence  became  manifest,  rendering 
a  surgical  operation  necessary  to  day."  A  seri- 
ous disappointment  as  well  as  a  grave  anxiety 
was  produced.  Preparations  for  the  pageant 
and  the  solemnities  of  the  Coronation  had  been 
made  on  a  splendid  scale.  London  was  crowded 
with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
specially  decorated  as  never  before.  The  sud- 
den descent  of  grief  and  fear  and  gloom  on  the 
gayeties  of  the  scene  was  a  transformation 
which  London  and  England  can  never  forget. 

Within  three  hours  from  the  first  startling  re- 
port the  success  of  the  operation  was  made  known. 
The  King  had  borne  it  well  and  was  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state.  From  that  time  on  there  were  none 
but  good  reports.  On  the  5th  of  Jul}'  he  was 
declared  to  be  out  of  danger.  On  the  15th  he 
■was  removed  to  the  royal  yacht  Victoria  and 
Albert  and  taken  to  Cowes.  At  the  end  of  seven 
weeks  he  had  recovered  so  fully  as  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  fatigues  and  the  strain  of  a  trying  cer- 
emony, and  the  King  and  Queen  were  crowned 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  9th  of  August, 
with  somewhat  less  of  magnificent  public  show 
than  had  been  prepared  for  the  26th  of  June, 
but  nevertheless  with  regal  pomp. 

A.  D.  1902  (June-Aug.).  —  Conference  Tvith 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Self-Governing 
Colonies.     See  British  Empire. 

A.  D.  1902  (July).  —  Resignation  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  —  Mr.  Balfour's  succession  to  the 
Premiership.  —  The  new  Ministry.  —  Failing 
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health  compelled  the  >hirquis  of  Salisbury  to 
ask,  on  the  11th  of  July,  for  relief  from  the 
cares  of  the  ofiice  of  Prime  Minister.  His  resig; 
nation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,* 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
Ministry,  was  invited  b}'  the  King  to  the  vacant 
place.  Some  changes  in  the  Cabinet  followed. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  retiring  from  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  being 
succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie;  Mr.  A.  Akers- 
Douglas  entering  the  Cabinet  as  Home  Secre- 
tary; Mr.  G.  Wyndham  continuing  in  the  office 
of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  coming  into 
the  Cabinet ;  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  son  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  also  receiv- 
ing a  Cabinet  seat  as  Postmaster-General. 

A.  D.  1902  (Aug.).  —  Passage  of  Licensing 
Bill.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Alcohol  Problem: 
Engl.\nd:  a.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1902  (Sept.).  —  Arrangements  of  the 
Government  with  the  Cunard  Company  and 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany. See  Combinations,  Industrial  :  Inter- 
national. 

A.  D.  1902-1904.  —  Coercive  proceedings 
against  Venezuela  concerted  with  Germany 
and  Italy.  —  Settlement  of  Claims  secured. 
—  Reference  to  The  Hague.  See  Venezuela: 
A.  D.  1902-1904. 

A.  D.  1902-1904.  —  The  Mission  of  Colonel 
Younghusband  to  Tibet. —  Its  advance  in 
force  to  Lhasa.  —  The  Treaty  secured.  See 
Tibet:  A.  D.  1902-1904. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Passage  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act  for  Ireland.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1870-1903. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Declines  to  be  a  party  to  the 
building  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  See  Rail- 
ways :  Turkey:  A.  D.  1899-1909. 

A.  D.  1903  (March).  —  Debate  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  South  African  Labor  Question. 
See  South  Africa:  A.  D.  1903-1904. 

A.  D.  1903  (March).  —  Passage  of  the  Em- 
ployment of  Children  BiU.  See  Labor  Pro- 
tection. 

A.  D.  1903  (June). — The  Celebration  of 
Empire  Day.  —  A  Canadian  custom  of  cele- 
brating Queen  Victoria's  birthday,  June  24,  as 
Empire  Day,  was  taken  up  in  Great  Britain  in 
1903,  and  "the  movement,"  says  the  London 
Times,  "has  spread  with  striking  rapidity." 
The  day  is  made  especially  interesting  in  the 
schools,  where  the  morning  of  the  day  is  given 
to  addresses  on  citizenship  and  the  Empire  and 
to  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  while  the  after- 
noon is  a  half -holiday. 

A.  D.  1903  (May-Sept.). — Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's declaration  for  Preferential  Trade  with 
the  British  Colonies.  —  The  political  com- 
motion excited. — Mr.  Balfour's  puzzling  at- 
titude on  the  questions  raised. -^  It  is  made 
clear  by  the  correspondence  when  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain resigns.  —  The  latter's  propagan- 
dism.  —  In  June,  1902,  when,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain 
addressed  the  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers 
from  the  self-ffoverninff  British  Colonies  (see,  in 
this  vol.,  British  Empire  :  A.  D.  1902),  his 
mind  was  manifestly  not  prepared  to  accept  as 
a  practicable  proposition  their  request  that  the 
United  Kingdom  would  grant  ' '  preferential 
treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  Colonies."    "  Preferential  treatment"  meant 
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an  Imperial  protective-tariff  policy,  with  dis- 
crimination of  duties  in  favor  of  imports  from 
British  colonies.  As  the  products  of  the  colonies 
were  mostly  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacture,  it  meant  a  taxing  of  the  supplies 
of  these  to  British  tables  and  British  industries 
from  every  source  outside  the  colonies.  It  meant 
an  artificial  higher  pricing  in  the  market  of  the 
British  Isles  for  everything  in  which  cost  bears 
hardest  on  the  livelihood  and  the  living  of  their 
people.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  1902,  was  waxing 
ardent  in  the  high  mission  he  had  undertaken, 
of  \inifying  and  consolidating  the  great  British 
Empire,  strengthening  the  ties  of  family  between 
Mother  England  and  her  scattered  brood  ;  but  he 
had  not  yet  been  persuaded  that  the  mother  could 
afford  to  expend  quite  so  much  as  this  of  her 
own  well-being  on  premiums  for  the  allegiance 
of  her  offspring. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  j'ear,  however,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  spent  some  weeks  in  South 
Africa,  and  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  inten- 
sified in  his  imperializing  aims  by  what  he  saw 
and  learned.  He  came  home  filled  with  the  con- 
viction that  Enj^land  must,  for  the  sake  of  a 
really  unified  and  incorporated  Empire,  abandon 
the  free  opening  of  her  markets,  which  gave  her 
people  the  cheapest  food  and  the  cheapest  mate- 
rials for  labor  that  the  world  at  large  could  fur- 
nish, and  must  wall  them  and  gate  them,  with 
differing  keys  to  the  locks,  so  that  her  own  colo- 
nists might  be  given  the  "  preferential  "  admis- 
sion they  claim.  If  he  hafl  arrived  at  that  con- 
viction before  going  to  South  Africa  he  had 
made  no  sign  of  it  ;  but  it  was  proclaimed  soon 
after  his  return,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents 
at  Birmingham,  on  the  15th  of  May,  which  shook 
England  as  no  sudden  development  in  politics 
had  done  for  many  years.  The  time  ha<l  come, 
he  declared,  when  the  country  must  decide  for 
or  against  a  deliberate  policy  of  Imperial  unifica- 
tion, which  re')iiin'd  it  to  reciprocate  the  prffcr- 
ential  tariffs  which  the  colonifs  had  a'lopt^^d  or 
were  offering  to  adopt.  Canada  had  given  Great 
Britain  a  preference  in  her  tariff,  first  of  25  per 
cent.,  aftcTwards  increased  to  3:H  per  cent.,  and 
was  rea'ly  to  go  farther  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  reciprfx;ate,  in  allowing  a  drawback 
on  the  shilling  corn  duty  fa  duty  which  hiid  been 
levied  for  a  year  past,  and  was  about  U)  be  re 
moved;.  At  the  Colonial  Conference  of  the  pre 
viousyear  the  reprfw-ntalives  of  Au.stralia  and 
New  Z#;aland  had  expres.H<d  readines-t  to  act  on 
the  same  line.  A  recent  conference  of  the  British 
(■'■'  'ri  South  Africa  had  recf)nnnenfl'fl  tlie 

!,•  .ri'H  of  thoBc  colon i<-s  tf>  give  the  .Mother 

Country  a  Hiniilar  pr<f<.Tcnce  on  all  diitiabh; 
gooJs  of  25  p«T  c«iit.  Wli'ther  this  itolicy  of  the 
c/^lonien  Hhould  b<;  develope<l  in  the  future  or 
withdfjiwn  depend#*l  now  on  the  trcatmout  given 
to  it  l)y  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

"Th<!  people  <if  the  Knij)ire,"  continued  Mr. 
Charnb'Tlain,  "  have  tw)  alUrnallves  befon; 
them.  They  may  nitiititain  if  they  likr>iniil|  Its 
»ev»Tity  the  int.<rprctalion  —  in  tny  mind  an  *'n 
tin-iy  artifW  i;il  and  wrong  interpretation  —  which 
)iim  Ix'-n  placed  on  thediH-trinenof  Kree  Trmlriby 
a  finiall  Titiiuixtii  <it  tlie  Little  Ktiglandeni,  of  the 
Man'  I  ■  '  h'***!,  whf>  now  [irofenH  to  \to  tlie 
d/.le  r-  '  M  of  the  rpKtritKH  of  Mr.  Colxlcri 

and  .Mr  iWii-'lii  Tlxy  nmy  jnainlain  flmt  jiolicy 
In  all  ItMd'vcrlty,  th'iuj/h  It  In  ri'purliiit/-r|  hy  r-vi-ry 
oi\n;T  nation  and  by  all  ynur  own  Colonics.     In 


that  case  they  will  be  absolutely  precluded  either 
from  giving  any  kind  of  preference  or  favour  to 
any  of  their  Colonies  abroad,  or  even  protecting 
their  Colonies  abroad  when  they  offer  to  favour 
us.  That  is  the  first  alternative.  The  second  al- 
ternative is  that  we  should  insist  that  we  will 
not  be  bound  by  any  purely  technical  definition 
of  Free  Trade,  that,  while  we  seek  as  one  chief 
ob  j  ect  free  interchange  of  trad  e  and  commerce  be- 
tween ourselves  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
we  will,  nevertheless,  recover  our  freedom,  re- 
sume that  power  of  negotiation  and,  if  necessary, 
retaliation  whenever  our  own  interests  or  our 
relation  between  our  Colonies  and  ourselves 
are  threatened  by  other  people. 

"I  leave  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
"  in  your  hands.  I  desire  that  a  discussion  on 
this  subje-^t  should  be  opened.  The  time  has 
not  yet  come  to  settle  it,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  for  good  or  for  evil  this  is  an  issue  much 
greater  in  its  consequences  than  any  of  our  local 
disputes.  Make  a  mistake  in  legislation.  Yet 
it  can  be  coixected.  Make  a  mistake  in  your 
Imperial  policy.  It  is  irretrievable.  You  have 
an  opportunity  ;  you  will  never  have  it  again." 

Naturally  this  speech,  from  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  as  important  and  influential  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  his  party  as  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
caused  an  immense  political  commotion.  It  had 
suddenly  injected  a  new  issue  into  the  politics 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  involving  some  recon- 
struction of  the  party  in  possession  of  power, 
and  a  fundamental  readjustment  of  principles  in 
some  part  of  it,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing tliat  Mr.  Chamberlain  secured.  Would 
he  leave  the  Ministry  or  the  Ministry  leave  him? 
—  was  the  question  of  the  hour.  It  remained 
unanswered  for  three  months  or  more,  while 
controversy  over  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain rag<d  and  the  situation  became  more 
I>uz/.ling  every  day.  Meantime  the  head  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Balfour,  was  acting  like  a 
faithful  adherent  to  the  Engli.sh  i)riii(iple  of 
freedom  in  trade,  by  advocating  a  rc])eal  of  the 
incongruous  com  duty  levied  the  year  before, 
but  sficaking,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  num  of 
open  mind  on  the  question  of  preferential  liade, 
treating  it  as  one  that  demanded  ciireful  thought. 
"  If  foreign  countries,"  he  said,  "  should  lake  the 
view  that  our  .self  governing  (•oloni<'3  could  be 
treated  as  separate  nations  \v(!  must  resist  their 
policy  by  tlncal  retaliation.  There  must  be  a 
wffapon  to  our  hands  with  which  to  meet  those 
who  might  attempt  to  disintcunile  t  he  Kin[)ire  by 
fiscal  ineiiiiH.  Tlie  (piestion  whether  we  should 
be  Justified  in  raiHing  revenue  with  the  oiiject 
of  drawing  the  different  |)ortloiis  of  Ihe  lOnqiire 
mon;  f;losely  together  was  certainly  well  worth 
consideration." 

All  that  he  said  In  these  months  conveyed  the 
ImftreHsirxi  that  he  was  in  an  undetermined, 
waiting  state  of  mind  on  the  (|iieslion  raised  by 
.Mr  Chaiiiberlain,  not  yet  convinced  that  his 
colleague  kIioiiM  lie  supported  in  tla- new  policy 
prf)poMed,  but  quite  likely  to  be  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  tlie  attitude  in  which  he  could 
hold  the  two  codlrwed  parlies,  Conservative 
and  Liberal  rnion,  thai  were  behind  him  in  the 
^Joverntnenl  The  issue  hud  Instant  iielivity 
there,  dividing  both.  The  Premier  could  sup- 
])reHs  dehiite  on  It  in  I'arlliiinent,  as  he  did,  but 
everywhere  v\mr  In  the  kingdom  the  rage  of  con 
trovemy  gathered  heat,  and  porty  lines  on  the 
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side  of  the  Government  were  rapidly  confused. 
Two  members  of  the  Cabinet  resigned,  while 
Mr.  Chamberlain  kept  his  place  in  it  until  the  9th 
of  September,  when  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Balfour 
a  letter  which  offered  his  resignation,  for  reasons 
stated  as  follows  : 

"  Owing  to  admitted  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  Unionist  party  the  political  organisations  of 
the  party  were  paralysed  and  our  opponents 
have  had  full  possession  of  the  field.  ...  1  re- 
cognise that  serious  prejudice  has  been  created, 
and  that,  while  the  people  generally  are  alive  to 
the  danger  of  unrestricted  competition  on  the 
part  of  those  foreign  countries  that  close  their 
markets  to  us  while  finding  in  our  market  an 
outlet  for  their  surplus  production,  they  have 
not  yet  appreciated  the  importance  to  our  trade 
of  Colonial  markets,  nor  the  danger  of  losing 
them  if  we  do  not  meet  in  some  way  their  nat- 
ural and  patriotic  desire  for  preferential  trade. 

"The  result  is  that,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  a  preferential  agreement  with  our  Colonies 
involving  any  new  duty,  however  small,  on 
articles  oif  food  hitherto  untaxed  is,  even  if  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  other 
articles  of  food  of  equally  universal  consump- 
tion, unacceptable  to  the  majority  in  the  constit- 
uencies. .  .  . 

"  I  suggest  that  you  should  limit  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  to  the  assertion  of  our 
freedom  in  the  case  of  all  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  covmtries,  and  that  you  should 
agree  to  my  tendering  my  resignation  of  my  pre- 
sent office  to  his  Majesty  and  devoting  myself  to 
the  work  of  explaining  and  popularising  those 
principles  of  Imperial  union  which  my  expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  are  essential  to  our  fu- 
ture welfare  and  prosperity." 

Mr.  Balfour's  reply  to  this,  when  published, 
disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  wholly  in  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  that  they  were 
now  parting  company  in  order  to  pursue  a  com- 
mon purpose  more  effectually  on  different  lines. 
Both  saw  that  England  was  not  to  be  drawn 
easily  away  from  its  fundamental  belief  in  free- 
dom of  trade  ;  that  what  they  had  undertaken 
would  require  much  persuasive  labor  and  con- 
siderable time,  if  accomplished  at  all ;  wherefore 
Mr.  Chamberlain  accepted  an  assignment  to  the 
missionary  field  of  the  imperialisf  cause,  while 
Mr.  Balfour  would  continue  his  endeavor  to 
hold  a  party  in  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  in  possession  of  the  government  as  long 
as  circumstances  might  permit.  The  programme 
was  disclosed  frankly  in  the  two  letters.  In 
that  of  Mr.  Balfour  he  said  : 

"  Agreeing  as  I  do  with  you  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  fiscal 
canons  by  which  w^e  have  bound  ourselves  in 
our  commercial  dealings  with  other  Govern- 
ments, it  seems  paradoxical,  indeed,  that  you 
should  leave  the  Cabinet  at  the  time  that  others 
of  my  colleagues  are  leaving  it  who  disagree  on 
that  very  point  with  us  both.  Yet  I  can  not  but 
admit,  however  reluctantly,  that  there  is  some 
force  in  the  arguments  with  which  you  support 
that  course,  based  as  they  are  upon  your  special 
and  personal  relation  to  that  portion  of  the  con- 
troversy which  deals  with  Colonial  preference. 
You  have  done  more  than  any  man,  living  or 
dead,  to  bring  home  to  the  citizens  of  the  Em- 
pire the  consciousness  of  Imperial  obligation, 
and  the  interdependence  between   the  various 


fragments  into  which  the  Empire  is  geographi- 
cally divided.  I  believe  you  to  be  right  in  hold- 
ing that  this  interdependence  should  find  ex- 
pression in  our  commercial  relations  as  well  as 
in  our  political  and  military  relations.  I  believe 
with  you  that  closer  fiscal  union  between  the 
ISIother  Country  and  her  Colonies  would  be  good 
for  the  trade  of  both,  and  that,  if  much  closer 
union  could  be  established  on  fitting  terms,  its 
advantage  to  both  parties  would  increase  as  the 
years  went  on  and  as  the  Colonies  grew  in  wealth 
and  population. 

"If  there  ever  has  been  any  difference  be- 
tween us  in  connection  with  this  matter  it  has 
only  been  with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  a 
proposal  which  would  seem  to  require,  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonies,  a  limitation  in  the  all-round 
development  of  a  protective  policy,  and  on  the 
part  of  this  country  the  establishment  of  a  prefer- 
ence in  favour  of  important  Colonial  products. 
On  the  first  of  these  requirements  I  say  nothing, 
but  if  the  second  involves,  as  it  almost  certainly 
does,  taxation,  however  light,  upon  food  stuffs, 
I  am  convinced  with  you  that  public  opinion  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  arrangement.  .  .  . 

"I  feel,  however,  deeply  concerned  that  you 
should  regard  this  conclusion,  however  well 
founded,  as  one  which  makes  it  difficult  for  you, 
in  your  very  special  circumstances,  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  Government.  Yet  I  do  not  ven- 
ture, in  a  matter  so  strictly  personal,  to  raise 
any  objection. 

"If  you  think  you  can  best  serve  the  interests 
of  Imperial  unity,  for  which  you  have  done  so 
much,  by  pressing  your  views  on  Colonial  pre- 
ference with  the  freedom  which  is  possible  in 
an  independent  position,  but  is  hardly  compati- 
ble with  office,  how  can  I  criticise  your  deter- 
mination ?  The  loss  to  the  Government  is  great, 
but  the  gain  to  the  cause  you  have  at  heart  may 
be  greater  still.  If  so,  what  can  I  do  but  acqui- 
esce ? " 

So  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  the  Cabinet,  with  Mr. 
Balfour's  blessing  and  God-speed,  and  went  out 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  commercial  imperialism, 
under  the  more  carefully  chosen  name  of  "  fiscal 
reform."  His  co-laborer,  who  stayed  at  the  helm 
of  State,  was  so  favored  by  circumstances  as  to 
hold  it  for  somewhat  more  than  another  year. 
But  the  propagandism  made  no  satisfying  pro- 
gress in  that  year;  it  seems  doubtful,  indeed,  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  won  as  many  disciples  as  he 
lost  from  his  first  following. 

A.  D.  1903  (Aug.)-  —  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren Act.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Children,  under 
THE  Law  :  As  Workers. 

A.  D.  1903  (Aug.).  — Communication  to  the 
Pov7ers  that  vrere  parties  to  the  Berlin  Act 
of  1884-5,  asking  their  attention  to  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Congo  State.  See  Congo 
State:  A.  D.  1903-1905. 

A.  D.  1903  (Oct.). —  Settlement  of  the 
Alaska  boundary  question.  See  Alaska  : 
A.  D.  1903. 

A.  D.  1903-1904.  —  Canadian  measures  to 
establish  British  sovereignty  over  land  and 
sea  of  Hudson  Bay  region.  See  Canada:  A. 
D.  1903-1904. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Arbitration  of  boundary  dis- 
pute between  British  Guiana  and  Brazil.  See 
Brazil:  A.  D.  1904. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Her  rivals  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.     See  Persia:  A.  D.  1904. 
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A.  D.  1904  (April).  —  The  agreements  of 
the  Entente  Cordiale  with  France.  See 
EuBOPE  :  A.  D.  1904  (April). 

A.  D.  1904  (April-Aug.). — ^  Agitation  over 
the  Licensing  Bill,  which  passed  Parliament 
after  much  bitter  debate.  See  Alcohol  Prob 
LEM  :  E>-GLA>-D  :  A.  D.  1904. 

A.  D.  1904  (July;.  —  The  question  of  Church 
Attendance  in  school  hours.  See  Education: 
England  :  A.  D.  1904. 

A.  D.  1904  (Oct.).  — The  Dogger  Bank  in- 
cident of  the  voyage  of  the  Russian  Baltic 
Fleet.  See  Japan:  A.  D.  1904-1905  (Oct.- 
>Ut). 

A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  The  Esher  Army  Com- 
mission and  its  Report.  See  War,  The  Pre- 
parations FOR :  Military. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Reopened  controversy  with 
the  United  States  over  Newfoundland  Fish- 
eries questions.  See  Newfoundland  :  A.  D. 
190.5-1909. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Action  with  other  Powers  in 
forcing  financial  reforms  in  Macedonia  on 
Turkey.     See  Turkey:  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 
See  PovEUTY,  Problems  of:  England:  A.  D. 
1905. 

A.  D.  1905  (March).  —  Partially  Represent- 
ative Legislative  Assembly  created  in  the 
Transvaal.  .See  South  Afuica  ;  A.  D.  1905- 
1907. 

A.  D.  1905  (April).  —  Order  relating  to 
Underfed  School  Children.  See  Education: 
E.vgi.and:  a.  1).  1905. 

A.  D.  1905  (April).  —  Treaty  with  Nicara- 
gua concerning  the  Mosquito  Territory.  See 
Central  .V.mkkica:  Nkauaoca:  A.  I).  19<^)5. 

A.  D.  1905  Hune;.  —  Change  in  the  office 
of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. —  After 
a  service  of  more  than  ton  j-'-ars  in  the  sptakcr's 
chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Gully  resif^ned,  on  acfount  of  failing  health, 
and  the  Deputy  .Speaker,  .Mr.  .J.  W.  iLowthcr, 
was  chosen  in  his  plar;e,  with  no  di.sscnt.  Sub- 
Bequently,  .Mr.  Gully  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  rec'ive'l  an  annual  /;^ant  of  £50')0  for  life. 

A.  D.  1905  fjune).  —  Frauds  in  the  sale  of 
surplus  army  stores  in    South   Africa. — An 
exeitiriir  h/>'iii(I;iI,  conri'-rte'l  with  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus army  stor<»,  in  South  Africa,  aft/.r  the  clos- 
ing of  the  lioer  War,  came  to  light  in  June.     It 
waa  found  that  stores  ha<l  lx,en  sold  to  certain 
contra/,i/>rs  at  very  low  prices,  and  then  repur 
chantitl  at  high  figures  under  new  contracts  en 
U:Tf:t\  itiUt  with  the  sarne  f:onlractor8.     Heverul 
army  onicers,  including  two  f:olon*;U,  were  im 
plicat<:d   in   what  the    investigating  conimittc<; 
dem:rib<-d  mildly  as  "a  <  Icvrrly  arranged  con 
trivance." 

A.  D.  1905  '^Aug.).  —  New  Defensive  Agree- 
ment with  Japan.  Hee  fin  this  vol.)  Jai'an  : 
A.  l>    1905  (Acd). 

A.  D.  1905  ^Aug.).  —  Resignation  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  India  by  Lord  Curzon.  See 
I.'«rHA     .\.  I*   wr,  I .\i  I.  ) 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  Resignation  of  the  Bal- 
four Ministry.  The  Liberal  Party  in  power. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banncrman  Prime 
Minister.  His  Cabinet.  His  attitude  to- 
ward Ireland.  Strength  of  the  Labor  Party 
in  Parliament.  Its  representative  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  KdiKatlon  A' lof  llXni,  the  apim 
tiuj   of    Mr.    CharntH.Tlain   and    his  C'onst-rva 
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tive  Unionist  followers  from  British  Free  Trade 
principles,  proclaimed  in  1903,  and  the  Licensing 
Act  of  1904,  had  each,  in  turn,  been  productive 
of  bitter  disagreements  and  ruptures  which 
rapidly  lowered  the  strength  of  the  party  in 
power.  It  had  been  in  control  of  the  Govern 
ment  since  1895,  when  its  opposition  to  Irish 
Home  Rule  was  endorsed  by  a  large  majority. 
The  next  election,  in  1900,  during  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  reinforced  its  Parliamentary 
support,  and  it  could  count,  during  the  two 
years  following,  on  more  than  400  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  against  about  268.  After 
that  period  its  Parliamentary  majority  in  the 
popular  chamber  ran  down,  until,  in  the  later 
months  of  1905,  it  was  no  more  than  75  or  76. 
This  would  have  been  an  ample  majority  if  it 
had  represented  an  equivalent  preponderance  of 
public  support,  which,  manifestly,  it  did  not. 
For  three  years  the  ••by-elections,"  —  that  is,  the 
special  elections  ordered  for  filling  vacancies  in 
the  House  as  they  occurred,  — had  been  going 
steadily  against  the  Government,  and  nobody 
doubted  that  a  general  election  would  throw  it 
out.  It  was  challenged  again  and  again  to  give 
the  country  an  opportunity  to  express  its  feeling 
in  the  matter,  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
without  waiting  for  any  nearer  approach  to  the 
end  of  the  term.  This  it  would  not  do ;  but,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1905,  the  Premier,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, surprised  the  country,  and  likewise  his 
own  Cabinet,  it  was  said,  by  placing  his  resig- 
nation in  the  hands  of  the  King. 

This  proceeding  was  regarded  as  an  artful 
mana'uvre  in  politics,  for  the  embara.ssment  of 
the  opposition.  As  explained  at  the  time  by  a 
journalist  who  wrote  of  it  on  the  side  of  the  lat- 
ter, —  "  The  Liberals  naturally  desired  that  the 
country  should  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
the  polls  on  the  clear  issue  raised  by  the  record 
of  ten  years  of  Tory  administration.  They  re- 
garded Mr.  Balfour  and  his  party  as  being  in  the 
dock,  and  before  they  took  ofHce  they  wished  to 
have  the  verdict  of  the  country  returned  by  the 
votes  of  the  electors.  But  this,  for  ecjually  ob- 
vious reasons,  Mr.  Balfour  wished  to  avoid.  By 
resigning  now,  he  compelled  his  opiionents  to 
undertake  the  tjisk,  first  of  foriiiinganew  admin 
istration.  with  !ill  the  risks  which  it  involves  of 
[lersonal  slight  and  sectional  difTe.rences.  and, 
secondly,  of  facing  the  risk  of  any  untoward  in- 
cident arising  in  the  next  few  weeks  which 
might  1m;  us<;d  against  the  new  born  govern- 
ment. It  als<»  would  enable  them  to  obscure  to 
a  certain  extent  the  real  issue  before  the  country. 
InsteafI  of  simply  v(»ting  for  or  against  Mr.  Hiil- 
foiir  and  liisadiiiinistnit  ion,  they  would  be  asked 
to  exjinsH  their  opinion  u|)oii  a  new  iiiiniHlry, 
which  had  not  hiul  any  opportunity  of  giving 
thf!  country  a  taste  of  its  (jualily.  But  as  Mr. 
Halfoiir  couhl  not  be  comjielled  to  stay  in  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out,  and  as  it 
waH  such  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  him  on  any  terms, 
the  Liberals  eonsi'nted  to  fiiee  the  disadvantages 
of  taking  olliee  before  the  dissolution." 

Sir  Henry  Campbell  Hunneiinan  was  invited 
by  the  King  toforin  a  .Minislry,  anil  accejiled  tho 
CommisHion.  The  organi/.ation  of  his  Cabinet 
was  completed  within  the  week  following  Mr. 
Halfour's  rciignatlon.  and  it  l^>ok  olllce  at  once. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  Ktli  of  .laniiary, 
ItKMS,  anri  a  new  I'arliainent  was  siiiiinioned  to 
meet  on  February  13th.     Klections  begun  on  the 
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12th  of  January  and  were  finished  for  the  most 
l)ixrt  by  the  19th.  In  their  total  result,  they  re- 
turned 375  Liberals  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
55  Labor  representatives,  who  would  act  on  most 
questions  with  the  Liberals,  and  83  Irish  Nation- 
alists, whose  attitude  towards  the  new  Ministry 
would  depend  upon  its  attitude  on  Irish  ques- 
tions, and  seemed  more  likely  to  be  friendly  than 
otherwise.  Against  this  array  on  the  side  of  Sir 
Henry  and  his  colleagues,  of  pledged  partisans 
and  conditional  allies,  the  Conservative  Union- 
ists had  secured  an  Opposition  in  the  House  that 
numbered  only  157.  The  political  overturn  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  the  United  King- 
dom has  ever  known. 

The  Cabinet  as  formed  when  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  took  office  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: 
Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert  T.  Reid. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Herbert  H.  As- 

quith. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Earl  of 

Elgin. 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Richard  B.  Haldane. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  Herbert  J. 

Gladstone. 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  John  Morley. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Tweedmouth. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  David  Lloyd- 
George. 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  John 

Burns. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Scotland,  John  Sinclair. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Earl  Car- 

rington. 
Postmaster-General,  Sydney  C.  Buxton. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  James  Bryce. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Earl  of  Crewe. 
Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Augustine 

BiiTell. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Sir  Henry 
H.  Fowler. 

The  following  were  not  members  of  the  cab- 
inet, but  formed  part  of  the  administration : 
Lord   Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Winston  L. 

Churchill. 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Louis  Vernon- 

Harcourt. 
Attorney-General,  John  Lawson  Walton. 
Solicitor-General,  William  S.  Robson. 

That  Lord  Rosebery  had  no  place  in  the  new 
Liberal  administration  was  due  to  his  wide  dis- 
agreement with  most  of  the  leaders  of  his  party 
on  the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
When  he  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  1894,  he  quite  distinctly  discarded  that 
line  of  Irish  policy  (see,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this 
work,  England  :  A.  D.  1894^1895),  and  his  an- 
tagonism to  it  had  undergone  no  change.  On 
the  other  hand.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
had  remained  faithfully  sympathetic  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  idea  of  Ireland's  due  from  England, 
and  had  reannounced  his  standing  on  it  in  a  re- 
cent speech.  "My opinion,"  he  said,  "  has  long 
been  known  to  you.  It  is  that  the  only  way  of 
healing  the  evils  of  Ireland,  —  difficulties  of  her 


administration,  of  giving  contentment  and  pros- 
perity to  her  people,  and  of  making  her  a  strength 
instead  of  a  weakness  to  the  empire, — is  that 
the  Irish  people  should  have  the  management  of 
their  own  domestic  affairs  ;  and  so  far  from  this 
opinion  fading  and  dwindling  as  the  years  pass, 
it  is  becoming  stronger,  and,  what  is  more,  I 
have  more  contidence  in  its  realization.  ...  If  I 
were  asked  for  advice  by  an  ardent  Nationalist, 
I  would  say  my  desire  is  to  see  the  effective 
management  of  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
representative  Irish  party.  ...  I  trust  that  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  great  advance  on  this 
question  of  Irish  government  will  not  long  be 
delayed,  and  when  that  opportunity  comes  my 
firm  belief  is  that  a  greater  measure  of  agreement 
than  hitherto  as  to  the  utimate  solution  will  be 
found  possible,  and  that  a  keener  appreciation 
will  be  felt  of  the  benefits  that  will  flow  to  the 
Irish  communities  and  British  people  throughout 
the  world,  and  that  Ireland,  from  being  disaf- 
fected, impoverished,  and  discouraged,  will  take 
its  place  as  a  strong,  harmonious,  and  contented 
portion  of  the  empire." 

That  Sir  Henry,  maintaining  this  posture  on 
the  Irish  question  of  questions,  could  be  the 
accepted  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
Premier  of  Government,  afforded  clear  evidence 
that  the  party,  and  the  country  which  confided 
power  to  that  party,  were  at  least  more  nearly 
prepared  to  make  the  great  concession  to  Ireland 
than  they  were  to  refuse  it  ;  but  the  question 
entered  slightly  into  the  parliamentary  canvass, 
though  the  Conservative-Unionists  strove  hard 
to  make  it  the  dominant  issue.  The  public  mind 
was  occupied  so  fully  with  the  fiscal  and  educa- 
tional controversies  of  the  last  three  years  that 
the  motives  in  its  voting  came  mostly  from 
them.  The  mandates  of  the  vote  were  under- 
stood to  be  especially  for  the  amending  of  recent 
legislation  on  those  subjects  and  on  the  terms  of 
the  licensing  of  the  liquor  trade.  It  was  equally 
understood  that  Irish  measures  in  the  Gladstone 
spirit  should  be  looked  for,  not  hastily  under- 
taken, but  in  due  time. 

The  fact  of  most  impressive  significance  in  the 
result  of  the  parliamentary  elections  was  the 
sudden  weight  that  had  been  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  representation  of  Labor  by 
laboring  men.  Since  1903  (see,  in  this  vol., 
Labor  Organization  :  England:  A.  D.  1900- 
1906;  1903 ;  and  Socialism  :  England)  the  Labor 
Party  had  emerged  in  British  politics  as  a  force 
to  be  taken  into  serious  account.  Of  its  55 
members  in  the  new  Parliament  a  considerable 
number  had  been  elected  by  a  combination  of 
Liberal  and  Labor  votes;  but  the  same  combina- 
tion went  as  often  to  the  increase  of  the  Liberal 
representation.  One  large  section  of  the  Labor 
voters,  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party,  stood  aloof  from  such 
alliances  entirely.  It  had  been  formed  some 
years  before,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
a  Scottish  miner,  with  Socialistic  beliefs,  but 
opposed  to  the  aims  of  the  Marxian  Socialists, 
and  expecting  nothing  substantially  beneficial 
to  the  working  class  from  any  political  party. 
His  mission  was  to  create  a  Labor  Party  that 
would  fight  its  own  battles  on  its  own  ground. 
He  made  no  great  headway  until  the  Taff  Vale 
decision  of  1902  roused  the  British  Trade  Unions 
to  fight  for  their  lives.  That  brought  them  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  and 
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prepared  it  for  the  powerful  showing  it  made 
in  the  elections  of  January,  1906,  when  it  polled 
303,000  votes,  and  elected  30  members  who  are 
free  lances  in  the  House.  The  remaining  25 
Labor  Members  act  with  these  on  labor  questions, 
but  otherwise  are  to  be  reckoned  as  allies  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Foremost  among  these  latter  is  Mr.  John 
Bums,  who  represents  the  Labor  Party  not  only 
in  Parliament  but  in  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment, being  the  first  of  his  class  to  be  called  to 
a  Cabinet  seat.  A  London  editor  who  wrote  of 
him  when  he  took  that  seat  said :  "He  has  been 
a  working  engineer,  a  strike  leader,  labor  agita- 
tor, a  Loudon  County  Councilor  for  eighteen 
years,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  fourteen. 
He  is  a  great  leader  who  never  had  a  party,  but 
whose  influence  has  been  felt  in  every  labor 
movement  in  England  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  labor  and  social  policy  of  the  London 
County  Council  has  been  largely  inspired  and 
directed  by  him.  He  has  also  molded  labor  leg- 
islation in'Parliament.  Mr.  Bums  has  'scorned 
delights  and  lived  laborious  days'  for  the  sake 
of  the  workers.  He  is  an  avowed  Socialist.  He 
has  never  changed  his  principles,  only  modified 
his  methods.  He  is  a  real  Fabian,  a  skillful 
opportunist,  a  tireless  worker,  and  a  first-rate 
organizer.  Since  he  became  a  Socialist  who 
does  things,  he  has  been  ostracizetl  by  the  Soci- 
alists who  only  agitate.  Mr.  Bums  is  exercising 
great  influence  within  the  Cabinet,  and  is  one 
of  the  men  in  the  confidence  and  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  seeks  his  advice 
in  many  matters  outside  Mr.  Bums's  depart- 
ment." 

The  same  writer  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  many  important  duties  and  great  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office  filled  by  Mr.  Bums,  as  the 
President  of  the  Lrx-al  Government  Board,  which 
supervises  the  a'lministration  of  Ifual  govern 
ment  in  all  I^ngland  and  Wales  :  "As  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Burns  ha-s 
multifarious  duties  committed  to  his  charge. 
He  has  to  .sanction  IfX^al  l(.«n8,  8upervis«-  the 
finances  of  Kx,al  authorities,  hold  iru|iiiri'H  into 
])Tf>p'>vt<l  new  undertakings,  exercise  the  fulmost) 
legislative  powers  whicii  Parliament  has  dele- 
gat^'d  to  hirn  by  way  of  provisional  orders,  and 
(a  armed  witJi  larire  pf>wers  of  initiative;,  ins[>ee- 
tion,  revision,  and  veto,  sfj  that  in  some  re.ipects 
he  can  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  ]w:al 
administration.  In  the  domain  of  Poor  Law  his 
authority  in  paramount.  He  reviws.  for  ex- 
ample, the  rules  and  regulations  whieli  giiide 
the  sy^f  rn  of  relief  and  the  a/lininiHtration  of 
the  I'o<')r  Law,  [)!i.hh<-8  i)lanH  for  new  wfjrkhouws, 
mitlles  the  wages  of  tlie  nurs^-s  and  porters,  and 
fixes  the  amount  of  snufT  (\f  any)  whi<:h  a  pau- 
per may  rer/'ive.  Sanitary  legislation  is  alsf) 
under  his  supe-r vision,  as  h»!  aets  as  Minister  of 
Public  H'  'I    beyond    the    more   strictly 

Uh'.hI    tfov'  1 1   fiineiioriM  belonging  U>  his 

department,  il,'  iai  side  of  his  work, 

sueh  rtH  the    I  .11    of    the   Allot.inerits 

Aets,  the  Unemployed  Act,  inquiring  Into  hous- 
ing coridifionx.  efr  " 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Sudden  German  hoitil- 
ity  to  th»!  Anfflo-French  ag^reement  concern- 
ing Morocco.  Demand  for  an  International 
Cnnfrrrnrr.  The  Conference  at  Algreciras 
and  the  Act  iii(;ned  there,  .see  (\u  HiIm  vol.;  Ki 
KOPK:  A.  l>    IWOVIWrn 


A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Pan-Islamic  agitation  in 
Egypt. —  Menacing  attitude  of  Turkey. —  The 
Tabah  incident.  See  Egypt  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Action  in  Persia  during 
the  Constitutional  Revolution.     See  Persia. 

A.  D.  1 905-1909.  —  The  Aliens  Act.— Anew 
policy  of  restriction  on  the  admission  of 
aliens.  —  Its  working.  —  See  Immigration: 
England  :  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Progress  in  cooperative 
organizations  of  industry.  See  Labor  Remu- 
neration: Cooperative  Organization. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act. 
See  Crime  and  Criminology. 

A.  D.  1906  (March).  — Report  of  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Labor  Disputes.  See  Labor  Organ- 
iz.\tion:  England:  A.  D.  1906  (March). 

A.  D.  1906  (April).  —  Convention  for  deter- 
mining and  marking  the  Alaska  Boundary 
Line.    See  Alaska:  A.  D.  1906. 

A.  D.  1906  (April-Dec.).—  Fate  of  the  Lib- 
eral Education  Bill,  passed  by  the  Commons 
and  killed  by  Amendments  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  —  Resolution  of  the  Commons,  contem- 
plating a  change  of  Constitutional  Lavr  re- 
specting the  Legislative  Powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  —  When  the  Education  Bill 
brought  forward  by  the  Government  in  April 
and  passed  by  the  Commons  in  December  (see, 
in  this  vol..  Education :  England:  a.  d.  1906) 
had  been  killed  by  destructive  amendments  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Henry  CampbellBannerman,  proposed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  declaring  that  "the  power  of  the  other 
house  to  alter  or  reject  bills  passed  by  this  house 
should  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to  secure  that 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parliament  the  final 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  pre- 
vail." In  plainer  words,  this  jjroposed  an  amend- 
ment of  what  has  been,  since  1S32,  an  unwritten 
but  understood  rule  of  the  British  Constitution, 
namely,  that  the  Ho>i.se  of  Lords  cannot  defeat  a 
measure  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Conuuons 
in  successive  parliaments,  and  thus  certified,  by 
an  intervening  election,  as  being  the  embodiment 
of  a  |)opu!ar  di'mand.  The  pro])osed  amendment 
is  t()  give  the  force  of  law  to  a  repeated  enact- 
ment of  the  Hou.se  of  Conuuons,  even  "within 
the  limits  of  a  singli-  Parliament,"  and  without 
the  intervention  of  an  election. 

The  Premier  has  ex  plained  that  this  resolution 
Is  a<iopted  only  to  foreshadow  action  which  the 
(fovernment  intends  to  take  at  some  convenient 
fiituretimr-  So  far  as  indicated  l)y  the  Prender's 
resolution,  lie  and  his  colleagues,  if  they  do  any- 
thing alTecting  the  peers  in  Parliament,  will  not 
touch  the  existing  composition  of  the  aristocratic 
houst!,  but  will  only  shorten  the  suspense  in 
which  It  may  hold  legislation  that  is  j)ersisted 
in  by  the  popular  hous*;.  As  now  exerci.s<'d,  tlio 
practical  elTect  of  the  susjiensive  veto  of  the 
Lords,  if  not  submitted  to  by  the  government,  is 
to  bring  about  what  is  actually  a  referendum 
of  the  (juestion  at  issue  to  the  peo|)le.  The  pro- 
I)OHed  constitutional  anu-ndmenl  would  elimi- 
nate the  referendum  and  empower  tlK^Conunons 
to  r)verride  the  ojinosltlon  of  the  Lords, 

The  legislative  runct ion  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would   not  differ  Mubstantially  Mien   from  that 
I)erformed  by  the  I'residcnt  of  the  I'nited  States, 
j    Acts  of  (  oiigreHM  reipiire  the  approval  of  the  I're 
I   Hident  If)  make  them  law.   His  (iisapprovul  sends 
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them  back  to  Congress  for  reCnactment,  if  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  persist  in  them ;  annulling 
them  if  they  do  not.  The  function  is  simply  a 
critical  one,  and  involves  no  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive powers,  if  the  language  of  our  Constitution  is 
correct;  for  that  instrument,  in  the  first  section 
of  its  first  article,  says:  "  all  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives."  Thus  the  re- 
ference of  legislation  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  or  disapproval  is  not  recognized  as  a 
grant  to  him  of  participation  in  the  exercise  of 
legislative  powers. " 

In  this  view  the  British  House  of  Lords,  when 
its  part  in  legislation  is  reduced,  like  that  of  the 
American  President,  to  mere  criticism,  expressed 
in  approval  or  a  suspensive  veto,  cannot  rightly 
be  regarded  as  a  legislative  body,  and  Parlia- 
ment can  hardly  be  counted  among  the  bicameral 
legislatures,  as  we  have  counted  it  hitherto.  The 
House  of  Commons  will  hold  all  the  powers  of 
legislation  ;  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  its  official 
critic,  commissioned  only  to  make  it  think  twice 
in  the  enactment  of  some  of  its  laws. 

The  King  has  no  voice  now  in  the  making  of 
British  laws,  although,  when  his  prerogatives 
are  described,  it  is  still  said  that  "he  may  re- 
fuse the  royal  assent  to  any  bills."  Two  hundred 
years  ago  it  ceased  to  be  prudent  for  royalty  to 
exercise  that  prerogative,  and  Queen  Anne,  in 
1707,  asserted  it  in  practice  for  the  last  time. 
The  sovereigns  of  the  reigning  House  of  Han- 
over have  never  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
fusing assent  to  an  act  of  Parliament.  Even 
George  in.  did  not  venture  it,  though  he  stoutly 
asserted  his  right. 

A.  D.  1906  ("May).  — Withdrawal  of  the  last 
British  garrison  from  Canada.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Canad.\  :  A.  D.  1906  (Mat). 

A.  D.  1906  (Sept.).  —  Army  Order  insti- 
tuting the  General  Staff.  See  War,  The  Pre- 
parations FOR :  Military. 

A.  D.  1906  (Dec).  —  Broadened  self-gov- 
ernment extended  to  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  See  South  Africa  : 
A.  D.  1905-1907. 

A.  D.  1906  (Dec).  —  Passage  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  See  Labor  Protec- 
tion. 

A.  D.  1907. —  Drink  in  its  relation  to  crime. 
See  Alcohol  Problem  :  England  :  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1907  (Aug.). —  Act  legalizing  Mar- 
riage with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister. — The 
following  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
legalize  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
which,  after  many  years  of  agitation  by  its 
advocates  and  many  defeats  in  Parliament,  was 
passed  finally  in  1907  : 

"I.  No  marriage  heretofore  or  hereafter  con- 
tracted between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's 
sister,  within  the  realm  or  without,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  or  shall  be  void  or  voidable, 
as  a  civil  contract,  by  reason  only  of  such  affinity : 
Provided  always  that  no  clergyman  in  holy 
orders  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  liable 
to  any  suit,  penalty,  or  censure,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  for  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done  by  him  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  to  which  suit,  penalty,  or  censure  he 
would  not  have  been  liable  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  passed : 

"  Provided  also  that  when  any  minister  of  any 
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church  or  chapel  of  the  Church  of  England  shall 
refuse  to  perform  such  marriage  service  between 
any  persons  who,  but  for  such  refusal,  would  be 
entitled  to  have  the  same  service  performed  in 
such  church  or  chapel,  such  minister  may  per- 
mit any  other  clergyman  in  holy  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  entitled  to  officiate  within 
the  diocese  in  which  such  church  or  chapel  is 
situate,  to  perform  such  marriage  service  in 
such  church  or  chapel. 

"  Provided  also  that  in  case,  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  any  such  marriage  shall  have  been 
annulled,  or  either  party  thereto  (after  the  mar- 
riage and  during  the  life  of  the  other)  shall  have 
lawfully  married  another,  it  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  become  and  to  be  void  upon  and  after  the 
day  upon  which  it  was  so  anulled,  or  upon  which 
either  party  thereto  lawfully  married  another  as 
aforesaid. 

"  2.  No  right,  title,  estate  or  interest,  whether 
in  possession  or  expectancy,  and  whether  vested 
or  contingent  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  existing  in,  to,  or  in  respect  of,  any  dignity, 
title  of  honour,  or  property,  and  no  act  or  thing 
lawfully  done  or  omitted  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act  shall  be  prejudicially  affected  nor  shall 
any  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  revoked  by 
reason  of  any  marriage  heretofore  contracted  as 
aforesaid  being  made  valid  by  this  Act. 

"3. — (1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  remove 
wives  from  the  class  of  persons  adultery  with 
whom  constitutes  a  right,  on  the  part  of  wives, 
to  sue  for  divorce  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes 
Act,  1857. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in 
this  Act  or  the  ]\Iatrimonial  Causes  Act,  1857,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  the  sister 
of  his  divorced  wife,  or  of  his  wife  by  whom  he 
has  been  divorced,  during  the  lifetime  of  such 
wife. 

"4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  relieve  a  clergy- 
man in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  any  ecclesiastical  censure  to  which  he 
would  have  been  liable  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed  by  reason  of  his  having  contracted  or 
hereafter  contracting  a  marriage  with  his  de- 
ceased wife's  sister. 

"5.  In  this  Act  the  word  '  sister  '  shall  include 
a  sister  of  the  half-blood." 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Probation  of  Offenders  Act. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Crime  and  CRiinNOLOGT :  Pro- 
bation. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  French  testimony  to  the  good 
work  of  the  English  in  Egypt.  See  Egypt  : 
A.  D.  1907  (Jan.). 

A.  D.  1907  (April-May).  —  Conference  of 
Imperial  and  Colonial  Ministers  at  London.  — 
Discussing  Preferential  Trade,  Imperial  De- 
fence, and  other  subjects.  —  Resolutions 
adopted.     See  British  Empire  :  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1907  (May).  —  Proposed  Councils  Bill 
for  Ireland  rejected  by  the  Irish  National 
Party.     See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1907  (JIay). 

A.  D.  1907  (July).  —  Capture  of  Kaid  Sir 
Harry  MacLean  in  Morocco  for  ransom,  by 
Raisuli.     See  Morocco:  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1907  (Aug.).  —  Convention  with  Rus- 
sia containing  arrangements  on  the  subject  of 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  See  Europe: 
A.  D.  1907  (Aug.). 

A.  D.  1907  (Aug.).  —  Establishment  of  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  See  Law,  and  its 
Courts  :  England. 
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A.  D.  1907  (Aug.)- —  Qualification  of  women 
for  election  to  County  and  Borough  Councils. 
See  Elective  Fra^cchise  :  Woma^.'  Suffrage. 

A.  D.  1907  (Aug.).  —  Patents  and  Designs 
Act.   See  Patents. 

A.  D.  1907  (Nov.).  —  Abortive  Compromise 
Education  Bill.  See  Education:  England: 
A.  D.  1907  (Nov.). 

A.  D.  1907  ('Nov.).  —  Treaty  •with  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  and  Russia  guaranteeing 
the  integrity  of  Norway.  See  Europe  :  A.  D. 
1907-1908. 

A.  D.  1907  (Nov.).  —  Treaty  with  France 
concerning  Death  Duties.  See  Death  Duties. 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  —  Institution  of  the  Terri- 
torial Force.  See  War,  The  Pkepabations 
for:  Military. 

A.  D.  1907-1908. —  Proposals  in  the  House 
of  Lords  of  Reform  in  its  Constitution.  — 
Consequent,  no  doubt,  on  the  increase  of  pop- 
ular hostility  to  the  House  of  Lords  which  it 
had  provoked  by  its  dealing  with  the  Education 
Bill  of  1906,  and  the  serious  threatenings  of  an 
undertaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  "end 
or  mend  "  it  as  a  branch  of  Parliament,  the 
Lords,  in  19^)7,  gave  thought  among  themselves 
to  the  expediency  of  a  constitutional  reforma- 
tion of  their  House.  In  February,  a  bill  was 
proposed  to  them  by  Lord  Newton  which  pro- 
vided in  its  first  two  articles  as  follows  : 

"  I. —  (1)  After  the  termination  of  the  present 
se&sion  of  Parliament  a  writ  of  summons  to  at- 
tend and  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords 
shall  not  Vje  Lssued  to  any  temporal  peer  of  the 
peerage  of  England  entitled  by  descent  to  an 
hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  (in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  an  hereditary  peer),  unless  he 
is  a  representative  or  a  qualified  hereditary  peer 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  nor  to  any  lord 
spiritual,  unless  he  is  a  representative  lord  spir- 
itual within  the  meaning  of  this  Act." 

"2.  For  the  purp(.«es  of  this  Act  the  expres- 
sion 'qualified  hereditary  peer'  means  an  he- 
reditary peer  who  pos-sesses  any  of  the  qualifi- 
cations specified  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this 
Act." 

The   schedule    referred    to  was  as    follows: 

"QUAMKKATIO.NS   E.NTITLINO    AN    HkUKDITAKY 

Pekr  to  A  Writ  OK  ScMMoNH:  I.  The  holding 
at  any  time  of  any  of  the  following  Ofllcos  :  — 

1.  High  judicial  office,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Appellate  .luris'iiction  Acts,  1H76  and  1887. 

2.  The  offlcr;  of  First  Ix)rfl  of  the  Treasury,  Sec- 
n-t&ry  of  State,  (hancjdior  of  the  Exchirjuer, 
President  of  the  Coutirij,  fjr  Ifiad  fnot  being  a 
|K;rmanent  f.'ivil  Servant)  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment Departm<-nt.  '4.  TIk-  ofJiec  of  Lorfl  Li<'u- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  S*;(rflary  to  the  Lord 
Lieut^-nant.  4.  Office  of  Viceroy  of  India,  or  a 
Govenior  of  the  Presidency  of  .Sladras  or  Bom- 
tmy.  or  of  LieuU-nant  Governor  of  any  Provinee 
of  India  ."i.  <^>fllce  of  (Jovcmor  General  f>f  the 
Dominion  of  f'unada  fir  of  the  Comrnonwealtli 
of  A  or  i){  High  f 'funtni.HHioner  of  .Sf)ijth 
Afri'  f  Govr-rnor  of  any  Colony.  B.  The 
Offl':*:  of  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary,  Par- 
llam«mtary  Herretary,  or  permanent  Under  HtfO- 
retary,  in  any  fJovcnmient  Department.  7. 
Offif'jc.  of  I/irrl  of  the  Admiralty  or  niember  of 
the   Army  <"oiineil.     H.  Offlec  of   .Ministrr  plerii 

i»'«''  iv  higher 'ifHec,  In  IIIh  .MajentyH 

>i|,.  ,iee.     0    Office  f.f  Vice  Adtnir'al, 

or  any  higher  office,  in    IHh  MajcHty'a  Naval 


Forces,  or  of  Lieutenant-General,  or  any  higher 
office,  in  His  Majesty's  Land  Forces. 

"II.  Election  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  not  less  than  two  occasions  before  suc- 
ceeding to  the  peerage." 

In  addition  to  the  hereditary  peers  thus  qual- 
ified to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  proposed  to 
be  reformed,  the  Bill  provided  for  the  election 
by  the  peers,  from  their  own  number,  of  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  extent  of  one- fourth  of  their 
whole  number;  and  likcAvise  for  the  election  by 
the  lords  spiritual,  from  their  ranks,  of  represent- 
atives in  the  same  proportion  of  number ;  such 
representatives  to  form  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Parliament.  It  authorized,  further, 
the  appointment  by  the  King  of  peers  for  life, 
to  be  "  peers  of  Parliament,"  these  never  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  in  number. 

Debate  on  the  Bill  in  Slav  resulted  in  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  a  resolution,  that  "a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  sugges- 
tions which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  matters  affecting  legislation,  and  to 
report  as  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  them, 
either  in  their  original  or  in  some  modified 
form."  The  report  of  the  Committee  (twenty- 
five  in  number,  having  Lord  Rosebery  for  its 
elected  chairman)  was  not  brought  in  until 
near  the  close  of  the  following  year.  Its  recom- 
mendations were  considerably  on  the  lines  of 
the  Bill  described  above.  It  suggested  that  the 
reformed  House  of  Lords  should  be  made  up  of 
three  classes  of  members,  namely,  hereditary 
peers  who  had  held  certain  high  public  offices  — 
much  the  same  as  those  scheduled  in  Lord  New- 
ton's Bill;  two  hundred  representative  "Peers 
of  Parliament,"  elected  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  peerage,  not  for  life,  but  for  a  single  Parlia- 
ment, and  ten  lords  spiritual,  to  include  the  two 
archbishops  and  eight  bi.shops  to  be  elected. 
Th(?  self-governing  colonies,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  should  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  twenty  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Commons  should  entitle  an  Irish 
peer  to  a  seat  in  it. 

The  plan  submitted  by  the  Committee  would 
reduce  the  House  from  617  members  to  about 
3'>0.    No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  report. 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  —  The  Small  Holdings 
Act.  —  The  first  year  of  its  operation.  -In 
19<)7  an  Act  pjissed  Parliament  which  provided 
for  the  acqiii.Hition  by  local  authorities  of  land  to 
be  (livifled  into  small  holdings  for  sale  or  lease 
to  buyers  or  Ir.'nants  who  could  not  otherwise  be 
placed  on  it  for  s<lf  support.  The  results  from 
the  first  year's  ojienitiori  of  the  Act  was  reported 
in  September.  1909,  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  FIsherieH.  which  iwlmlnisters  the  law.  The 
following  are  statements  from  the  report  of  the 
Board  :  "  Statnl  Hhorlly,  the  result,  so  far  an 
Hmall  holdings  are  concerned,  of  the  first  y«'ar'9 
work  since  till-  Small  Holdinijs  and  .MIotmonta 
Act.  1907,  came  into  operation  lias  been  that 
2H,2M.')  ap|)lieationH  hav(!  been  received  liyjounty 
councils  for  !J7:{,6()1  acres,  thai  li{, 202  applicants 
have  been  Hj)i)roved  provisionally  as  suitable, 
that  the  estimated  (|uaniitv  of  land  rci|iiire(|  for 
the  suitable  ajiplicants  is  IH.'i.OilH  ucres.  tlml  21,- 
417  a«res  have  been  ac(|uired  liy  county  councils, 
of  whir  li  1 1.IU^i  acres  have  been  |iiirehascd  for 
i;;i70,96.">,  and  l(t,(»71  acres  leased  for  total  rents 
amounting   to  £11,209,  that  the  land  acquired 
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will  provide  for  about  1,500  of  the  applicants, 
and  that  504  of  them  were  in  actual  possession 
of  their  holdings  on  December  31,  1908. 

"It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  satisfying  the  keen  de- 
mand for  small  holdings  which  the  Act  has  dis- 
closed has  been  small,  but  the  figures  do  not  give 
at  all  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  work 
that  has  been  actually  done.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  practically  the  whole  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  were  occupied  in  the  prelim- 
inary work  of  constituting  committees,  issuing 
forms,  receiving  and  tabulating  applications  and 
holding  local  inquiries,  and  that  until  this  work 
was  completed  little  progress  could  be  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  land.  .  .  .  The  rate  at  which 
land  is  being  acquired  is  now  increasing  rapidly, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  by  Michaelmas, 
1909,  not  less  than  50,000  acres  will  have  been 
obtained.  In  addition  to  the  holdings  which 
have  been  provided  by  county  councils,  the  re- 
turns we  have  obtained  show  that  over  700  ap- 
plicants have  been  supplied  with  holdings  by 
landowners  direct,  mainly  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  councils. 

"  In  considering  the  results  already  accom- 
plished it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
problem  is  to  fit  particular  men  to  particular 
land,  and  not  merely  to  acquire  whatever  land 
may  be  in  the  market  and  to  oif  er  it  in  small  hold- 
ings. The  great  majority  of  the  applicants  desire 
land  in  close  proximity  to  their  homes,  and  it  is 
obviously  more  difiicult  to  acquire  a  large  num- 
ber of  detached  plots  than  to  take  a  w^hole  farm 
or  estate  and  divide  it  into  a  number  of  small 
holdings.  .  .  . 

"A  striking  feature  of  the  applications  made 
under  the  Act  has  been  the  small  extent  to  which 
the  applicants  desire  to  purchase  their  holdings. 
Out  of  the  23,295  applications  received  during 
the  year,  only  629,  or  2.7  per  cent.,  expressed 
a  desire  to  purchase.  .  .  .  The  Act  imposes  no 
direct  obligation  on  councils  to  provide  houses, 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  where  an  applicant 
desires  a  holding  to  which  he  will  devote  his 
whole  time  and  from  which  he  will  get  his  whole 
living  councils  should  be  prepared  to  erect  a 
house  and  the  necessary  buildings." 

A.  D.  1907-1908  (bee-March).  —  Appeals 
to  other  Powers  for  effective  measures  to 
rescue  Macedonia  from  its  dreadful  state.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Turkey  :  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  Anglo-Russian  action 
in  Persia.    See  Persia  :  A.  D.  1907,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  The  Campaign  of  the 
Militant  Woman  Suffragists  or  Suffragettes. 
See  Electi\-e  Franchise  :  Woman  Suffrage. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  The  disaffection  in  In- 
dia.—  Its  character,  causes,  and  meaning. — 
Hindu  and  Moslem  feeling. — The  past  of 
British  Government  and  its  fruits.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  India  :  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  Negotiation  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  a  Gen- 
eral System  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Boards  for  Settlement  of  Labor  Disputes  in 
the  Railvvay  Service.  See  Labor  Organiza- 
tion :  England  :  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Estimate  of  King  Edvrard 
VII.  as  a  Diplomatist. — Mr.  Isaac  N.  Ford, 
the  American  newspaper  correspondent  in  Lon- 
don, has  much  well-informed  opinion  in  Europe 
and  America  to  support  him  in  the  following 


estimate  of  the  diplomatic  influence  exerted  by 
King  Edward,  which  he  expressed  in  January, 
1908  :  "  At  the  opening  of  King  Edward's  reign 
Berlin  was  the  center  of  ILuropean  diplomacy, 
as  Paris  had  been  when  Bismarck  entered  upon 
his  series  of  machinations  and  triumphs.  The 
personal  ascendency  of  the  German  Emperor 
was  unchallenged  in  Europe.  ...  In  the  course 
of  seven  years  conditions  have  been  transformed. 
London  is  now  the  diplomatic  capital  of  Europe. 
Resentful  enemies  like  France  have  been  recon- 
ciled; friendships  with  America,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy,  and  Spain  have  been  strengthened; 
strained  relations  with  Russia  and  Germany 
have  been  eased ;  and  by  the  alliance  with  Japan 
forces  have  been  readjusted  for  the  maintenance 
of  existing  order  in  the  Pacific.  A  new  balance 
of  power  has  been  established  in  Europe,  and 
the  diplomatic  resources  of  the  British  Empire 
have  been  reinvigorated  and  enlarged.  While 
there  have  been  eminent  statesmen  in  the  British 
Foreign  Office  —  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grej'  —  these  transformations  have  been 
mainly  King  Edward's  work.  Fifty  years  hence 
there  may  be  a  true  sense  of  proportion,  so  that 
his  services  as  an  empire-builder  and  a  peace- 
maker can  be  judged  aright." 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Invitation  of  an  International 
Naval  Conference  preliminary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Prize  Court. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt  against: 
A.  D.  1907  (appended  to  account  of  Second  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague). 

A.  D.  1908.  — Municipal  and  County  Offices 
opened  to  Women.  See  Elective  Fr.\.nchise  : 
Woman  Suffrage. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  North  Sea  and  Baltic  agree- 
ments.    See  Europe:  A.  D.  1908. 

A.  D.  1908.  — Passage  of  the  Coal  Mines 
Eight  Hours  Act.  See  Lajbor  Protection: 
Hours  of  Labor. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Rejection  of  the  Liberal 
Licensing  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords.  See 
Alcohol  Problem:  England:  A.  D.  1908. 

A.  D.  1908  (March).  —  Communication  to 
the  Belgian  Government  respecting  obliga- 
tions involved  in  its  proposed  annexation  of 
the  Congo  State.  See  Congo  State:  A.  1). 
1906-1909. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  —  Resignation  and 
Death  of  Prime  Minister  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  — Succession  of  Herbert  H.  As- 
quith.  —  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banucrman  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  the  premiership  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1908,  and  his  death  occurred  on 
the  22d  of  the  same  month.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  headship  of  the  Government  by  'Mi.  Her- 
bert H.  Asquith,  previously  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whose  place  in  the  latter  ofiice  was 
filled  by  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that  office  was  now  filled  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  while  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralt}'. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  — 'Treaty  with  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden  for  maintenance  of  the  Status  Quo  on 
the  North  Sea.     See  Europe  :  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  —  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  respecting  the  Demarcation 
of  the  International  Boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  See  Canada; 
A.  D.  1908  (April). 
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A.  D.  1908  cSept.).  — Withdrawal  of  inter- 
vention in  Macedonia.  See  Turkey  :  A.  D. 
1908  (July-Dec). 

A.  D.  i9o8(Dec.).  — Passage  of"  The  Chil- 
dren Act."  See  Childkex,  uxder  the  Law  : 
As  Dependents  and  Offenders. 

A.  D.  1908  rOec).  —  The  Shipbuilding 
Agreement  between  Employers  and  Trade 
Unions  to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts.  See 
Labor  Organization  r  England  :  A.  D.  1908. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  — Attitude  on  the  question 
of  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  See  Europe  :  A.  D.  1908-1909 
(Oct. -March). 

A.  D.  1908-1909. — Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 
—  Its  working.  —  Its  disclosures  of  pov- 
erty. See  Poverty,  Problems  of  •  Pensions, 
&r. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Passage  of  the  Indian 
Councils  Bill.  —  Its  provisions  for  popular 
representation  in  the  Legislative  Councils 
of  India.     See  India  :  A.  D.  Id0>6-V.m. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Chief  source  of  Food  Sup- 
plies,    See  Argentine  Republic  :  A   D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Concentration  of  Wealth. 
See  Wealth,  The  Problems  of. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Development  and  Road  Im- 
provement Funds  Act.  See  Conservation  of 
Natural  Kesouiu  es  :  Great  Britain. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Naval  questions.  —  "Dread- 
nought "  building.  —  Distrust  of  Germany.  — 
The  Territorial  Force,  etc.  See  War,  The 
Preparations  for. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Official  reports  and  state- 
ments concerning  Public  Education.  SeeP^DU- 
cation  :  Knglano:  A.  I).  i;)09. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Passage  of  the  Housing  and 
Town-planning  Act.  See  Social  Betterment  : 
Englano  :  A.  D,  1!»09. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Principal  Socialist  organiza- 
tions.    See  Socialism. 

A.  D.  1909;.  —  Report  of  Royal  Commission 
on  the  working  of  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief 
Systems,  and  the  existing  pauperism  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     See  I'overty 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Summary  of  the  total  pro- 
spective military  defensive  strength  of  the 
Empire.     See  Hritliii  KMriiu;    .\.  I).  ]'M>'.> 

A.  D.  19091'Jan.;.  —  The  Waterways  Treaty 
^ith  the  United  States,  concerning  waters 
along  the  Canadian  boundary.     See  Canada: 

A.    I).    ]'.><)'.>  f.iAS.). 

A.  D.  1009  (Feb.).  —  The  Opening  of  Parlia- 
ment.—  The  Mission  of  I'uriiuinent  whh  opened 
by  the  King  with  flue  form  iind  ceremony  on 
I-ebniary  10.  "  Tlie  Koyiil  procession  from  Buck 
int'harn  I'alfice  to  West iiiinHt<;r,"  Bfivs  a  report  of 
tJie  fx:cfi.Hion.  "  Uxik  \>]n(:<-  in  the  dim  grey  liglit 
ofatypicdl  February  aft'Tiioon,  an«i  the  pagetmt 
Umt  much  of  iin  beauty  In  eoiiw-rjuence.  In  spite 
of  the  cold  wind  anrl  the  ab<M;nce  of  the  genial 
dunfthine  which  Ih  such  a  valuable  asHet  on  occa- 
Hioni  of  >»p*;rta*;ular  dlHplay,  tlirre  appeared  to 
Ix:  a«  many  jK-ople  a.H  ever  along  the  route  of  the 
prfx:''««lon.  Then*!  foniial  opeMiiiu'H  of  Parlia- 
ment, whir  h  have  l><;conie  ctmt.onmry  Hince  the 
h«-(finning  of  the  jir'Hent  r«ign,  are  clearly  pop 
ular  with  th'/v;  of^  the  King'H  Hubjectj*  who  know 
f'Miirig,  f;xf<;pt  by  liearHay,  of  the  ImprcMHlvf! 
'  n  whWh  are  U>  be  witnemw^d  in  the  Houhc 
'li  i/iT(\n.  The  ImmefiH/' f  rowds  who  aHHi'inl)led 
V>  wateb  the  Kiiig  and  Quren  paHH  ycHterday, 
waiting  patiently  for  Lours  in  order  to  enjoy  n 
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few  minutes'  ecstatic  sight-seeing,  welcomed 
their  Majesties  with  a  cordiality  of  the  meaning 
of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  King 
and  Queen,  in  their  wonderful  gold  coach,  with 
its  sides  of  glass,  must  have  been  gratified  with 
the  respect  and  affection  which  were  manifested 
from  all  quarters." 

A.  D.  1909  (Feb.).  —  Debate  in  Parliament 
on  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  State  by 
Belgium.  —  Recognition  of  the  annexation 
dependent  on  reforms.  See  Congo  State  : 
A.  D.  1906-1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (Feb.). —  Represented  in  Inter- 
national Opium  Commission  at  Shanghai. 
See  Opium  Problem. 

A.  D.  1909  (March).  —  Representation  of 
the  People  Bill. — Proposed  Universal  Suf- 
frage, including  women.  —  Its  second  read- 
ing. —  On  the  20th  of  March,  1909,  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill  described  as  "the  Represent- 
ation of  the  People  Bill  "  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded in  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  provisions 
were  substantially  for  universal  suffrage , includ 
ing  women.  In  explaining  the  measure,  the 
member  who  moved  the  second  reading  —  a  re- 
presentative of  the  Labor  party,  Mr.  Howard  — 
said:  "It  was  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossi- 
ble, to  deal  with  a  reform  of  the  franchise  with- 
out at  the  same  time  dealing  with  woman  suf- 
frage, and  it  was  difficult  to  deal  with  woman 
enfranchisement  without  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing some  alteration  in  the  existing  franchise  law 
which  should  meet  the  condition  of  the  new  ele- 
ments proposed  to  be  placed  on  the  register. 
The  House  must  face  the  situation  as  a  whole 
and  handle  the  two  reforms  in  one  scheme,  be- 
cause by  a  coordinated  Bill  there  would  be  a 
better  chance  of  getting  nearer  a  settlement.  In 
the  Bill  that  he  submitted  to  the  House  there 
was  no  abolition  of  any  old  franchise.  It  pro 
posed  to  create  a  residential  franchise  in  order 
to  do  away  with  the  hardships  which  any  one 
with  a  knowledge  of  registration  knew  to  exist 
in  connexion  with  the  occupation  vote  of  men. 
The  Wicond  clause;  provided  for  a  restriction  of 
jdural  voting,  and  the  third  clau.se  related  to  the 
removal  of  the  s<'X  disfjualification." 

Before  (i<;bat/!  began  another  member  pre- 
wnted  a  monster  pdition  again.st  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  women,  said  to  contain  243,- 
000  Hignatures. 

The  atiltudc  of  the  fiovernment  toward  the 
bill  was  explained  by  Mr.  As(juith,  the  Prenner. 
It  was  well  known,  he  .said,  that  on  the  issue 
whether  women  should  be  granted  the  suffrage 
Ministers  were  not  of  one  mind,  lint  they  were 
Hlroiigly  in  favour  of  a  wid(;  reform  of  the  exist 
ing  HuJTrage.  Th<-v  desired  tli(!  almlitioii  of 
j)lural  voting,  the  disapi)earance  of  the  artillcial 
•listinctionH  Ix-twer-n  occupiers  and  lodgers,  the 
material  shorti-nlng  of  the  perimi  of  (jualiilcation, 
and  an  efTective  siinpliflcation  of  the  machinery 
of  registration.  But  any  measure  to  bring  aliout 
thene  reforms  ought,  in  IiIh  opinion,  if  it  was  to 
fakf;  its  plaee  (III  the  Statute  book,  (o  proceed 
from  the  reHpodsible  (Jovernniriit  of  the  i\(iy, 
and  to  br'  carefidly  remoulded  in  the  light  of 
[)roloiiged  Parliamentary  dlsrusHlon.  For  these 
renHons  he  thought  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  members  of  the  Government  shoidd  vot(;  for 
the  Hccond  reading  of  the  liill  under  considcra 
tlon. 

After  itome  hours  of  debate;  the  cIoHurc  wuh 
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moved  and  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  by  157  votes  against  122. 

A.  D.  1909  (March). —  Defeat  of  the  Pro- 
gressives in  the  London  County  Council  Elec- 
tion.    St'c  London:  A.  D.  1909  (Maucii). 

A.  D.  1909  (March).  —  Cession  by  Siam  of 
suzerainty  over  three  States  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.     See  Siam  :  A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (March-July).  —  The  question  of 
"  Dreadnought"  building,  with  reference  to 
the  accelerated  expansion  of  the  German 
Navy.  —  Debates  in  Parliament  and  excite- 
ment in  the  country.     See  War,  The  Pkepa- 

KATIONS  FOR  ;    NaVAL. 

A.  D.  i909(April).  —  The  National  Debt  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  —  The  following  official 
statement  of  the  national  debt  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  published  in  April,  1909:  "On  the 
1st  April,  1908,  the  aggregate  gross  liabilities  of 
the  State  amounted  to  £762,326,051.  On  the  1st 
April,  1909,  the  correspondinu  figure  was  £754,- 
121,309,  showing  a  reduction  of  £8,204,742. 

A.  D.  1909  (April).  —  Announced  Govern- 
mental projects  of  Afforestation,  and  other 
measures  for  Development  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. See  (in  this  vol. )  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources  :  Great  Britain. 

A.  D.  1909  (April-Dec). — Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  Budget.  —  Its  features  of  taxa- 
tion, denounced  as  Socialistic.  —  Seven 
months  of  vehement  debate.  —  Adopted  by 
the  Commons  and  rejected  by  the  Lords.  — 
Warnings  to  the  Lords  against  their  action. 
—  Preparation  for  appeal  to  the  people. — 
The  29th  of  April,  1909,  when  the  financial  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  coming  year,  called  "  the  Budget,"  were 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  the  30tli  of  the 
following  November,  when,  after  seven  months 
of  arduous  and  angry  debate,  and  after  their 
adoption  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Commons, 
the  Bill  embodying  them  was  overwhelmingly 
rejected  bj'  the  Lords,  will  be  memorable  dates 
in  English  history  if  the  consequences  of  the 
action  of  the  Peers  are  what,  at  this  writing, 
they  seem  likely  to  be.  Even  failing  those  con- 
sequences, the  production  of  the  Budget  will  be 
in  itself  an  event  of  no  small  moment,  from  what 
it  signifies  of  the  development  of  democracy  in 
Great  Britain. 

Asa  formulated  "Finance  Bill,"  the  Budget 
was  not  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  to  the  public  in  print  until  the  28th  of  May. 
It  was  then  entitled  "A  Bill  to  grant  certain 
Duties  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  (includ- 
ing Excise),  to  alter  other  Duties,  and  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  (including  Excise),  and  the  National 
Debt,  and  to  make  other  provisions  for  the  Finan- 
cial Arrangements  of  the  Year."  Until  then  its 
provisions  were  known  only  from  the  statement 
of  them  made  four  weeks  before  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  David  Lloyd- 
George,  in  a  speech  extended  through  several 
hours,  which  even  his  opponents  were  forced  to 
characterize  as  "a  wonderful  effort." 

The  Chancellor's  explanation  of  the  Budget 
rested  primarily  on  the  fact  that  an  anticipated 
deficit  of  £15,762,000  required  to  be  filled  from 
new  sources  of  revenue.  Of  the  main  causes  of 
the  deficit  he  said  :  "Were  I  dealing  with  a 
shortage  due  only  to  a  temporary  cause  like  fore- 
stalments,  I  might  have  resorted  to  some  tempo- 


rary shift  which  would  have  carried  me  over 
imtil  next  year  when  the  revenue  would  resume 
its  normal  course.  But  unfortunately  I  have  to 
reckon  not  merely  with  an  enormous  increase  in 
expenditure  this  year,  but  an  inevitable  expan- 
sion of  some  of  the  heaviest  items  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  years.  What  is  the  increase  of 
expenditure  due  to  ?  It  is  very  well  known  that 
it  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  two  items,  and 
practically  two  items  alone.  One  is  the  Navy, 
and  the  other  is  old-age  pensions.  Now  I  have 
one  observation  which  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
make  about  both.  .  .  .  The  increased  expendi- 
ture under  both  these  heads  was  substantially 
incurred  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  politi- 
cal parties  in  this  House.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
a  protest  entered  on  behalf  of  lion,  members  be- 
low the  gangway  against  increased  expenditure 
in  the  Navy,  but  as  far  as  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  members  in  this  House  are  con- 
cerned the  increase  has  received  their  sanction 
and  approval.  I  am  entitled  to  say  more.  The 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  these  two 
branches  of  increased  expenditure  has  not  been 
one  of  rushing  a  reluctant  House  of  Commons 
into  expense  which  it  disliked,  but  rather  of 
resisting  appeals  coming  from  all  quarters  of 
the  House  for  still  further  increases  under  both 
heads.  .  .  . 

"  We  are  told  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
touched  old-age  pensions,  at  least  not  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  heavy  liabilities  were  in 
sight  in  connexion  with  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. I  may  point  out  that  when  we  introduced 
our  Old-Age  Pensions  Bill  that  emergency  had 
not  arisen.  But,  apart  altogether  from  that,  we 
had  no  honourable  alternative  left.  We  simply 
honoured  a  cheque  drawn  years  ago  in  favour  of 
the  aged  poor,  which  bore  at  its  foot  the  signa- 
tures of  all  the  leaders  of  political  parties  in  this 
country.  They  had  all  promised  pensions  at 
election  after  election,  and  great  political  parties 
have  no  right  to  make  promises  to  poor  people 
in  return  for  political  support,  valuable  to  them, 
and  all  these  people  had  to  give,  and  then  time 
after  time  return  the  bill  with  '  No  assets '  writ- 
ten across  it." 

Proceeding  next  to  survey  the  "inevitable  ex- 
pansion "  of  future  expenditure  to  which  he  had 
referred  at  the  outset,  and  which  could  be  fore- 
seen in  connection  with  the  hslvy  and  with  social 
reform,  the  Chancellor  dealt  at  length  on  the 
demands  that  were  pressing  from  the  latter  side 
and  would  not  be  postponed.  "What  the  Gov- 
ernment have  to  ask  themselves,"  he  said,  "is 
this  :  Can  the  whole  subject  of  further  social  re- 
form be  postponed  until  the  increasing  demands 
made  upon  the  National  Exchequer  by  the 
growth  of  armaments  has  ceased  ?  Not  merely 
can  it  be  postponed,  but  ought  it  to  be  post- 
poned ?  Is  there  the  slightest  hope  that  if  we 
deferred  consideration  of  the  matter  we  are  likely 
within  a  generation  to  find  any  more  favourable 
moment  for  attending  to  it  ?  I  confess  that,  as 
to  that,  I  am  rather  pessimistic.  And  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  this  further  question  —  If  we 
put  off  dealing  with  these  social  sores  are  the 
evils  which  arise  from  them  not  likely  to  grow 
and  to  fester  until  finally  the  loss  which  the 
country  sustains  will  be  infinitely  greater  than 
anything  it  would  have  to  bear  in  paying  the 
cost  of  an  immediate  remedy  ?  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
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in  this  country  now  enduring  hardships  for 
which  the  sternest  judge  would  not  hold  them 
responsible ;  hardships  entirely  due  to  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  not  the  slightest 
command  —  the  fluctuations  and  changes  of 
trade,  or  even  of  fashions,  ill-health,  and  the 
premature  breakdown  or  death  of  the  bread- 
winner. .  .  .  Last  year,  while  we  were  discus- 
sing the  Old-Age  Pensions  Bill,  all  parties  in  this 
House  recognized  fully  and  freely  that  once  we 
had  started  on  these  lines  the  case  for  extension 
was  irresistible.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
in  what  I  venture  to  regard  as  the  most  not- 
able speeches  he  has  probably  delivered  during 
this  Parliament,  recognized  quite  boldly  that, 
whichever  party  was  in  power,  provision  would 
have  to  be  made  in  some  shape  or  other  for  those 
who  are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  and  those  who  are  incapacitated  for  work 
owing  to  physical  causes  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible." 

The  speaker  then  developed  at  length  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  on  these  lines  of 
social  reform,  which  will  have  to  include  under- 
takings of  some  system  like  the  German,  of 
compulsory  insurance  against  sickness,  accident 
and  unemployment,  and  which  will  have  to  look 
to  the  organization  of  labor  exchanges  and  to  the 
opening  of  wider  fields  for  employment,  by  de- 
velopment of  neglected  resources  of  the  country, 
through  afforestation,  through  promotion  of 
agriculture,  and  the  extension  and  improvement 
or  roads. 

And  now,  at  last,  he  began  to  unfold  his  plans 
for  raising  the  means  with  which  to  deal  with 
all  these  augmented  demands  on  the  Government, 
and  started  them  with  a  schedule  of  increa.sed 
taxes  on  aut^tmobiles.  Further  details  of  his 
scheme  are  summarized  in  the  following,  from 
Tft*  Tiiiu^  "  lieview  of  Parliament,"  next  morn- 
ing : 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  listened  to 
with  intense  attention  when  he  proceeded  to  an- 
nounce an  increase  of  the  income-tax  and  of  the 
estate  duty.  He  proj)Osed  that  for  r-amed  in- 
comes under  £'2,0fK)  the  tax  should  remain  at  9d. 
but  that  between  IJ.O'K)  and  £3,fK)<J  it  should  l)e 
Is.,  anfi  that  all  other  incomes  now  liable  to  the 
shilling  tax  should  pay  Is.  24l.  Holding  that 
the  family  man  was  entithd  to  more  relief  than 
the  ba/;h(lor,  he  proposed  that  on  all  incomes 
under  £^)<)(),  in  addition  to  existing  abatements. 
a  special  at»atemcnt  sliould  l>c  allowed  of  £10 
for  every  <  hild  under  10  years  of  age.  Ife  hope<l 
U)  get  £lftO,<XK)  by  the  fmrfial  restoration  of  the 
shilling  duty  and  £;j,MX),(XK)  from  the  additional 
2*1.  on  the  higher  infomes.  There  was  also  to 
be  a  super  tax  'in  incomes  exeeerling  £.'»,0(X),  to 
be  levied  on  the  amount  by  which  such  incomes 
exfreeded  £3,0<K).  The  tax  wouM  be  at  the  rate 
of  ^1.  in  the  p'liind.  Kxclnrnations  denoting 
il  arfm*;  from  the  Unionist  bencheM 
..'inouneed  The  yjrld  from  Ihis 
^||(»er.tHX,  Mr.  L\i>yi\  fjeori^e  explained,  would 
»«•  in  a  full  year  £2,;{'MJ.(K)<» ;  but  Ihiw  year  not 
more  than  £.VX),fXM).  Ife  next  came  U)  the 
I)eath  duties.  TIk.tc  would  \h-  no  change  In  tlic 
eane  of  e^f:iteM  up  to  i'5,000,  but  lictwer-n  tills 
limit  rind  the  limit  of  two  ndlllons  gnulualioti 
would  }f  nt^-efX'ned.  The  duty  on  cntnti-H  be- 
twe/Ti  J  I  t\<>.0*}<)  wouh'l   be  4  [»er  cent., 

lM!twe<Ti  '  Mtn/i  £.iO,'H)(),  .1  f.er  cent.  ;  LW,- 

(Xf)  to  i:4l).i»n).  a  per  wnt,  ;   t40,(KJ<)  to  £70,000, 
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7  per  cent.  ;  £70,000  to  £100,000,  8  per  cent.; 
£100,000  to  £150,000,  9  per  cent.  ;  £150,000  to 
£200,000,  10  per  cent.;  £200.000  to  £400,000,  11 
per  cent.:  £400,000  to  £600.000,  12  per  cent.; 
£600.000  to  £800,000,  13  per  cent. ;  £800,000  to 
£1,000,000,  14  percent.,  and  above  £1,000,000, 
15  per  cent.  This  new  scale  was  estimated  to 
vield  £2,550,000  this  year,  £4,200,000  next  year, 
and  afterwards  £4,400,000.  The  settled  Estate 
duty  he  raised  from  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent. 
From  this  source  he  hoped  to  get  £50,000  this 
year  and  £375,000  in  1910-1911.  The  Legacy 
and  Succession  duty  was  to  be  raised  in  some 
cases  from  3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent. ,  and  in  all 
others  to  10  per  cent.  The  yield  from  this  next 
year  would  be  £1,300,000,  and  would  increase  in 
"the  course  of  time  to  £2.150,000.  Property  alien- 
ated inter  tiros  within  five  years  from  death  was 
to  be  liable  to  duty.  Objects  of  national  and 
scientific  interest  would  only  be  chargeable  for 
duty  when  they  were  actually  sold.  There  were 
to  be  increased  duties  in  bonds  to  bearer  and  in 
stock  and  share  transfers.  The  estimated  yield 
from  the  increased  Stamp  Duties  would  be  this 
year  £650,000. 

"It  was  at  this  point  in  his  speech  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  required  rest  and 
that  the  sitting  was  suspended.  When  in  half-an- 
hour's  time  it  was  resumed,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man continued  his  speech  with  renewed  vigoiu". 
He  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  subject 
of  licenses,  dwelling  on  the  value  of  the  monopoly 
granted  to  the  liquor  trade  and  arguing  that  the 
toll  exacted  by  the  public  was  ludicrously  inade- 
quate. He  explained  in  detail  a  number  of  changes 
which  he  proposed  to  effect,  the  chief  being  a 
uniform  charge  of  50  per  cent. ,  subject  to  a  mini- 
mum  rate  in  urban  areas  according  to  population. 
For  clubs  there  would  be  a  poundage  rate  of  3d. 
on  the  amount  taken  for  the  sjde  of  liquor.  The 
yield  from  his  revision  of  the  liquor  licensing  law 
would  be  £2.600,000. 

"Then  he  turned  to  land,  drawing  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  agricultural  lantlowner 
and  the  urban  landowner,  of  whom  he  spoke 
with  some  scorn,  lie  proposed  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  value  accruing  to  land  in  the  future 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  commuinty,  taking 
the  land  apart  from  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments. This  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  unearned 
Increment  would  b(!  payable  on  two  occasions 
—  when  land  was  sohl  and  when  land  passed  at 
death.  A  preliminary  valuation  of  tlu;  land  at 
the  price  which  it  might  l)e  expected  to  fetch 
at  tin-  pres<-nt  time  would  be  necessary;  and  as 
the  tax  wa.s  to  be  imposed  only  oti  the  unearned 
increment  Hubse(|uenily  accruing  on  that  vahia- 
tion,  the  yield  would  probably  be  only  £50,000 
in  1W)H,  but  in  future  years  it  should  provt;  a 
fruitful  Hotirce  of  revenue.  It  was  further  jiro- 
posed  to  levy  an  aruiual  duty  (»f  oiu!  halfpenny 
in  the  |»ound  on  the  rii|)it;d  value  of  inideveloped 
land  and  undeveloped  minerals.  I'tilil  the  pro- 
[lOHcd  valuation  of  the  land  of  the  I  tiiled  King- 
dom on  a  eiipital  basis  was  (omplelcd,  it  would 
be  lmi)OHHible  to  estimate  the  yield  of  this  duty, 
but  till  then  the  duty  would  be  calculated  on 
the  de<-larationH  of  the  owners,  and  in  the  cur- 
rent yeiir  he  expected  it  to  bring  in  L"t.V).000  A 
10  |)er  rent  rr-versloii  rluly  was  to  bi'  im|)oHed 
on  any  br^nr'Ht  acrruing  to  n  li'ssor  on  tlw  ternii 
nalir)ti  of  a  bn*',  anrl  fiom  this  Hriurr-i-  a  yir-ld 
of  £I00,<KJ0   was  anticipated.     Th"   three 'lanri 
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taxes  were,  accordingly,  calculated  to  produce 
£500,000  in  the  current  year. 

"He  next  dealt  with  indirect  taxation.  He 
proposed  to  raise  the  present  duty  on  spirits 
Viy  3s.  9d.  per  gallon.  This  would  justify  an 
increase  in  the  retail  price  of  whisky  of  one  half- 
penny per  glass,  which  would  recoup  the  pub- 
lican for  the  additional  duty  and  leave  him  some- 
thing more  to  mitigate  the  pressure  of  the  new 
duties  on  licenses.  The  yield,  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  he  estimated  at  £1,600,000.  He  also 
proposed  to  increase  the  duty  on  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  from  3s.  to  3s.  8d.  per  lb.,  with 
equivalent  additions  to  the  rates  for  cigars,  cig- 
arettes, and  manufactured  tobacco,  the  return 
from  which  he  estimated  at  £1,900,000  during 
the  current  year  and  £2,250,000  for  a  full  year. 

' '  The  total  estimated  revenue  was  £162,590,000 
and  the  total  estimated  expenditure  £162,102,000, 
leaving  a  margin  of  £488,000  for  contingencies. 
In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  —  anti- 
cipating the  charge  that  he  was  imposing  very 
heavy  taxation  for  a  time  of  peace  — declared  it 
was  a  war  Budget.  The  Government  had  de- 
clared implacable  Avar  against  poverty.  It  was 
8  o'clock  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  finished, 
amid  the  cheers  of  his  supporters." 

That  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  Budget  was  a  gage 
of  battle  and  that  the  fight  over  it  was  fierce  is 
known  to  everybody,  for  the  din  of  the  conflict 
penetrated  to  every  corner  of  every  land.  The 
key-note  of  the  outcry  against  it  was  sounded  in 
The  Times  of  next  morning,  which  opened  its 
editorial  comment  with  these  words :  "  One  gen- 
eral impression  will  be  very  widely  made  by  the 
complicated  and  portentous  Budget  which  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  expounded  at  enormous  length 
yesterday.  That  is  that  the  huge  deficit  of 
nearly  sixteen  millions  is  to  be  raised  almost  ex- 
clusively at  the  cost  of  the  wealthy  and  the  fairly 
well-to-do.  They  are  struck  at  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  through  the  income-tax,  the  legacy  duties, 
the  estate  duties,  the  stamps  upon  their  invest- 
ments, their  land,  their  royalties,  their  brewery 
dividends,  and  their  motor-cars.  So  when  Mr. 
Lloyd- George  exclaims  rather  theatrically  — 
'  Mr.  Emmott,  this  is  a  war  Budget,'  his  words 
carry  a  meaning  which  he  did  not  intend.  He 
talks  of  v/aging  war  against  poverty,  but  that 
is  never  really  waged  by  unjust  exactions  from 
those  whose  custom  prevents  a  worse  poverty 
than  any  we  know  ;  and  whose  brains  and  cap- 
ital count  for  at  least  as  much  as  thews  and 
sinews.  Unless  men  exempt  from  income-tax 
either  smoke  or  drink,  they  do  not  pay  a  single 
penny  towards  making  up  a  deficit  mainly  due 
to  a  pension  scheme  of  which  they  reap  the 
whole  benefit.  The  doctrine  of  social  ransom 
has  never  been  carried  quite  so  far." 

So  it  was  branded  by  its  opponents  as  a  "So- 
cialist Budget"  and  its  authors  as  allies  of 
Socialism,  throughout  the  campaign.  This  de- 
nunciation was  applied  especially  to  the  tax  on 
unearned  increments  of  value  in  land,  as  such 
increments  should  occur  hereafter.  On  that 
point  of  opposition  to  the  Budget  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Government,  speaking 
at  a  public  meeting  in  London,  had  this  to  say  : 
"  The  increment  duty  is  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on 
the  increase  in  the  capital  value  of  certain  kinds 
of  land  which  is  shown  on  the  occasion  of  its 
transfer  or  devolution,  and  which  is  not  attribut- 
able to  the  efforts  or  to  the  expenditure  either  of 


the  owner  or  the  occupier.  That  is  what  the 
increment  duty  is.  Now  what  is  it  not?  I  spoke 
a  few  moments  ago  of  certain  classes  of  land. 
Let  me  ask  you  to  observe,  first,  what  are  the 
kinds  of  landed  property  which  are  altogether 
exempted  from  the  scope  of  this  taxation.  In 
the  first  place,  all  agricultural  land  which  has 
no  building  value  above  its  agricultural  value  ; 
next,  small  properties  occupied  by  their  owners; 
thirdly,  property  belonging  to  local  authorities  ; 
again,  property  held  for  public  or  charitable  pur- 
poses ;  and,  finally,  property  belonging  to  statu- 
tory companies,  such  as  railways,  which  cannot 
be  used  for  other  than  statutory  purposes.  .  .  . 

"Now,  suppose  the  case  of  land  which  does 
not  fall  within  any  of  those  exempted  categories, 
how  is  the  duty  charged  ?  Here,  again,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  about  it,  so  it 
is  better  to  state  the  case  as  clearly  as  one  can. 
You  start  with  the  site  value  of  the  land  at  the 
present  moment,  and  by  site  value  —  I  am  not 
going  into  technicalities  —  we  mean,  roughly 
speaking,  the  value  of  the  land  divested  of  the 
buildings.  You  do  not  go  back  into  the  past, 
you  take  things  as  they  are ;  you  do  not  rip  up 
the  previous  history;  you  do  not  interfere  with 
existing  or  past  contracts.  You  give  to  every 
man,  however  he  has  acquired  it,  the  full  and 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  property  which  he  at  present  possesses. 
Starting  with  that  datum  line,  5-ou  will  see  that 
in  years  to  come,  when  that  piece  of  land  is 
transferred  by  sale  —  it  may  be  by  lease  —  or 
devolves  upon  death,  the  site  value  (you  are 
comparing  like  with  like,  mind  you)  at  that 
date  —  that  is  to  say,  the  value  after  giving  the 
owner  and  every  one  who  has  been  interested  in 
the  land  credit  for  all  expenditure  they  have 
made  in  the  wa)*  of  improvement  and  develop- 
ment in  the  interval  —  comparing  site  with  site, 
if  you  find  an  increment  in  value  there,  you  say 
that  it  is  an  increment  due  to  the  community, 
to  social  causes,  to  causes  over  which  the  owner 
was  no  more  responsible  than  you  or  I,  and  that 
it  is  not  unfair  in  point  of  justice,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  in  point 
of  policy  that  the  State  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  for  itself  in  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the 
same  community  some  part  —  not  any  exagger- 
ated or  exorbitant  part- — but  some  part,  of  the 
increment  which  has  so  accrued.  I  may  point  out 
that  there  is  no  duty  chargeable  at  all.  So  tender 
has  my  friend  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (laughter  and 
cheers)  been  to  the  interests  concerned  —  he  is  a 
man  of  a  most  sympathetic  nature  —  sometimes 
I  am  disposed  to  think  he  is  of  almost  too  im- 
pressionable a  nature  when  appeals  of  this  kind 
are  addressed  to  him  —  so  tender  has  he  been  of 
all  these  interests  that  he  has  agreed  that  no  duty 
should  be  chargeable  unless  the  increment  value 
amounts  to  at  least  10  per  cent.,  and  where  it  is 
over,  the  first  10  per  cent,  should  escape  free. 
That  is  the  increment  duty  which  Lord  Roths- 
child tells  you  —  I  think  I  am  not  misquoting 
him  —  is  rank  and  undiluted  Socialism,  and  which 
Lord  Lansdowne  says  is  going  to  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  civilized  society.  .  .  . 

"The  propriety  and  justice  of  taxing  this  kind 
of  increment,  in  the  case  of  these  classes  of  land, 
rests  upon  the  most  solid  ground  both  of  author- 
ity and  experience.  It  has  been  advocated  for 
generations  by  the  most  eminent  economists.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  one  shape  or  another 
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by  more  than  one  Royal  Commission.  It  was  ap- 
proved in  principle  more  than  once  even  by  the 
late  non-progressive  House  of  Commons.  It  has 
been  put  in  practice  in  various  forms  for  local 
purposes  in  not  a  few  Continental  municipalities 
and  in  many  of  our  own  Colonies,  and,  I  believe, 
always  with  successful  results.  And  let  me  add, 
by  way  of  climax  to  that  catena  of  authority,  that 
it  is  at  this  moment,  or  at  any  rate  was  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  alternative  proposal  put  forward 
by  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Reichstag  in 
Germany  —  an  increment  duty,  not  for  local  but 
for  Imperial  purposes,  was  the  alternative  pro- 
posal to  the  Budget  of  Prince  Billow  put  forward 
by  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Reichstag  in 
Germany,  and  this  is  rank  Socialism  !  " 

Next  to  the  proposed  land  taxes,  the  most  bit- 
terly opposed  feature  of  the  Budget  was  the  in- 
creased revenue  to  be  exacted  from  the  licensed 
monopolists  of  the  liquor  trade.  Everything, 
however,  in  its  new  taxation  was  denounced  by 
the  Conservatives,  who  set  against  it  their  own 
project  of  obtaining  increased  revenues  by  re- 
turning to  the  protective  tariff  which  England 
had  abandoned  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
The  cry  for  what  they  preferred  to  call  "tariff 
reform  "  had  been  silenced  since  the  election  of 
1906,  when  the  electors  of  the  Kingdom  rejected 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  revived  protectionism  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  Now  it  was  raised  again, 
and  fully  made  the  prime  article  in  the  Conser- 
vative creefl,  as  it  had  not  been  before. 

It  was  not  until  the  4th  of  November  that 
the  Finance  Bill  was  brought  to  its  third  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  passed, 
by  the  heavy  majority  of  379  to  149.  From  the 
beginning  it  wa.s  known,  of  course,  that  the 
measure  had  few  friends  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  would  go  down  in  defeat  there  if  the  Peers 
ventured  to  a.S3ume  the  right  to  negative  a 
money  Bill.  For  many  generations  they  had  not 
disputed  the  claim  of  the  Commons  to  c.\clu- 
sive  control  of  revenue  legislation  ;but  a  theory 
had  now  lK;en  mooted,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Budget  Bill  differed  from  a  mere  money  Bill  by 
carrying  S'>cialistie  imfdications  tacked  on  to  it, 
whi<h  the  Uomhc  of  Lords  was  imder  no  obliga- 
tion to  accept  Whether  the  Lords  would  or 
would  not  be  bold  enough  to  act  on  this  theory 
and  throw  down  the  Bill,  as  they  had  thrown 
down  fV)  much  of  the  non  financial  legislation 
of  the  Liberal  Govcrnrnrnf,  had  been  a  H'-rious 
mjestion  throughout  tJie  debafeH.  Sir  ?'dward 
Orcy  Hai'l  of  it,  in  a  spf<fh  at  Leerls,  in  August  : 

"  As  to  the  fate  of  the  IJiKlifft  — ■  I«  It  going  to 
be  d<'Htroyed  by  th'-  Jfoiiw;  of  Lords  or  is  it  not"? 
The  lea/lers  of  the  Tory  party  —  with  whom  the 
flecialon  restH — arc  very  cautious  in  expresHing 
their  opinionH.  Home  of  tlie  rank  and  file  have 
(laid  the  HouHe  of  Lorrls  Is  going  to  destroy  the 
Fiudget,  or  have  Hpok«n  as  if  it  were  Htt.  But 
the  ]iai]im —  .Mr.  Balffdir,  Lord  r>}inH<lowne,  and 
If)  forth  —  have  Inen  very  «autioii«.  Thr;y  are 
jfreat  {larti'uins  in  this  jnalter  of  the  f»peri  dotiT, 
or.  perhaps  I  nhould  say,  of  two  op(';n  d'H>rH. 
They  have  Htudiously  kept  two  drKirs  open,  and 
an  far  as  f/^rd  Lan<M!owne'(i  ntt'-ranreg  go,  he 
him  kept  the  rloor  op'-ri  for  pansing  the  liudget 
in  the  Ifouae  of  f^jTi\H  or  r'j'ctini;  It  He  wiys 
th'-  ]U>itv  of  L')rfl.s  !■  l)ounM  todcelfjc  withatihe 
li4-f)fi\f.  «hoidd  he  [)rop*TrIv  roiiHull/'d,  and  that 
fhuit  tji  the  funellon  of  the  House  of  lyordn,  to 
protef:t  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  their  nay 


on  the  subject.  A  very  nice  function  if  only  it 
was  performed  impartially  ;  but  when  it  is  a 
function  which  has  been  in  abeyance  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  20  years,  and  is  only  to  be 
erected  into  operation  when  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment comes  into  office,  it  is  not  a  function  for 
which  we  can  have  much  respect.  But,  never- 
theless, it  is  so  in  our  Constitution  at  present 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  weapon  —  a  great 
gun,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so  —  which  can  be 
pointed  only  against  Liberal  measures  —  not 
against  Conservative  measures  —  and  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conservative  party.  Now 
there  is  the  Budget  going  presently  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  there  is  the  gun  pointing  when  it 
arrives  there ;  there  is  the  Conservative  finger 
on  the  trigger.  Are  they  going  to  fire  the  gun 
or  not?  Tbey  do  not  know  themselves  yet. 
They  are  debating  in  their  own  minds  what  will 
happen  if  they  fire  the  gun.  Will  they  destroy 
the  Budget,  or  will  the  recoil  be  more  injurious 
to  themselves  ?  Or.  perhaps,  will  the  gun  burst 
altogether  if  they  let  it  off  ?  We  know  what 
their  wishes  and  inclinations  are ;  what  we  do 
not  know  at  the  present  time  is  how  much  nerve 
they  have  got.  But  of  this  I  am  convinced  — 
whatever  the  House  of  Lords  may  do,  when  the 
time  comes  for  an  appeal  to  the  country,  it  will 
be  an  appeal  on  this  Budget  as  a  Free  Trade 
Budget,  and  against  the  alternative  of  tariff 
reform. 

Others  among  the  prominent  Liberals  spoke 
with  more  temper  of  tlie  threatened  action  of  the 
Lords.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  for  example,  at 
Leicester,  in  September,  said:  "  The  rejection  of 
the  Budget  by  the  House  of  Lords  .  .  .  would 
be  a  violent  rupture  of  constitutional  custom  and 
usage  extending  over  300  years  and  recognized 
during  all  that  time  by  the  leaders  of  every 
party  in  the  State.  It  would  involve  a  sharp 
and  sensible  breach  with  the  traditions  of  the 
past ;  and  what  does  the  House  of  Lords  de- 
pend upon  if  not  upon  the  traditions  of  the 
past?  It  would  amount  to  an  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion not  by  tlie  poor,  but  by  the  rich  ;  not  by  the 
masses,  but  by  the  privileged  few  :  not  in  the 
name  of  progress,  but  in  that  of  rcfietion  ;  not  for 
the  pur[)ose  of  broatlcnint;  the  framework  of  the 
Stat'-,  but  greatly  narrowing  it.  Such  an  attempt, 
gentlemen,  whatever  vou  may  think  of  it,  such 
an  attempt  would  be  historic!  in  its  character,  and 
the  result  of  the  battle  fought  upon  it,  whoever 
wins,  must  inevitably  be  not  of  an  annual,  but 
of  a  permanent  and  linal  cliaracter.  The  result 
of  sneh  an  eleeiif)n  must  mean  an  alteration  of 
the  vetobf  the  House  of  Lords;  if  tliry  win  they 
will  have  asserted  their  right,  not  merely  to  re- 
ject legislation  of  the  Hous<'  of  Commons,  but 
to  control  the  finances  of  tlie  country,  and  if 
they  lose  we  will  sinasli  to  pieces  their  veto.  I 
say  to  you  that  we  do  not  seek  the  stniKicle,  we 
have  our  work  to  do;  but  If  it  is  to  come,  It 
oulrl  never  <  ome  bett«-r  than  now." 

Very  soon  after  the  Bill  had  been  jia.ssed  over 
Ut  the  IlfjUtM!  of  Lords  It  was  known  that  the 
f'onwrvative  lewlers  had  consented  to  its  death 
in  that  liody.  What  may  be  called  the  death 
iwntenec  was  prf)nouiiced  on  the  22<l  of  Novem- 
ber, when  Ivord  f.anwlowne  moved  tlu'  follr)wing 
amenriment  to  a  inolion  for  the  second  rending 
of  the  Bill  "That  this  Ib.use  is  not  jUHlified  In 
giving  its  consent  to  this  Bill  until  it  lias  been 
Hubmitted  U)  the  judgment  of  the  country." 
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Speaking  to  the  motion  with  great  8eriousnes3 
he  said:  "  I  have  been  in  this  House  more  than 
40  years,  I  owe  everything  to  its  indulgence,  and 
I  say  from  the  depth  of  my  heart  that  it  is  my 
desire  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  your  high  re- 
putation or  your  great  place  in  the  Constitution 
of  this  country.  But  I  believe  that  the  worst  and 
most  damaging  thing  that  you  could  do  would 
be  that  you  should  fail  those  who  look  to  you 
as  the  guardians  of  their  greatest  constitutional 
right,  the  right  to  be  consulted  when  funda- 
mental political  changes  are  demanded  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  ;  and,  my  lords,  depend 
upon  it  that  by  rejecting  this  Bill  you  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  insist  that  that  right  shall  be  respected  ; 
you  will  not  usurp  the  function  of  granting  aid 
and  supplies  to  the  Crown  ;  you  will  not  pro- 
nounce a  final  verdict  upon  this  Bill,  bad  though 
you  may  believe  it  to  be  ;  but  you  will  say  that 
it  is  a  Bill  to  which  you  have  no  right  to  give 
your  indispensable  consent  until  you  are  assured 
by  the  people  of  the  countr}-  that  they  desire  it 
to  pass  into  law." 

In  the  week  of  debate  which  followed  many 
speeches  of  notable  force  and  impressiveness 
were  made  on  both  sides  ;  but,  unquestionably, 
the  weightiest,  in  reasoning  and  feeling,  were 
those  which  came  from  opponents  of  the  Budget 
who  would  not  join  their  associates  in  the  step 
proposed,  but  warned  them  of  dangers  involved, 
to  the  existence  of  their  House  and  to  the  future 
of  parliamentary  government,  from  constitu- 
tional changes  which  no  man  could  forecalcu- 
late.  On  the  latter  point.  Lord  Rosebery  begged 
his  fellows  of  the  peerage  to  "remember  this: 
The  menaces  which  were  addressed  to  this  House 
in  old  days  were  addressed  by  statesmen  of  a 
different  school  and  under  a  different  balance  of 
constitutional  forces  in  this  country.  The  men- 
aces addressed  to  you  now  come  from  a  wholly 
different  school  of  opinion,  who  wish  for  a  single 
Chamber  and  who  set  no  value  on  the  controlling 
and  revising  forces  of  a  second  Chamber  —  a 
school  of  opinion  which,  if  you  like  it  and  do  not 
dread  the  word,  is  eminently  revolutionary  in  es- 
sence, if  not  in  fact.  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  fact  when  you  weigh  the  consequences  of 
the  vote  which  you  are  to  give  to-morrow  night. 
'  Hang  the  consequences,'  said  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Camperdown  last  night.  That  is  a  noble 
sentiment  and  a  noble  utterance.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Balaklava  charge,  and  nothing  more  intrepid 
could  be  said  by  any  of  us  if  we  had  not  to 
weigh  the  consequences,  not  to  the  individual, 
but  to  the  State  ;  and  you  should  think  once, 
you  should  think  twice,  and  thrice,  before  you 
give  a  vote  which  ma}'  involve  such  enormous 
constitutional  consequences." 

Lord  Balfour,  while  condemning  the  Bill,  con- 
demned still  more  the  proposition  that  the  House 
of  Lords  would  do  its  duty  in  compelling  a  refer- 
endum to  the  people  on  the  measure.  A  ques- 
tion in  finance,  he  said,  differs  from  all  others  in 
its  unfitness  for  this  treatment  in  Great  Britain. 
' '  If  you  are  to  establish  a  sj'stem  whereby  this 
House  or  any  other  authority  had  the  right  of 
establishing  a  referendum  as  it  is  called  —  a  re- 
ference to  the  people  in  matters  of  finance — you 
would  spoil  and  destroy  the  control  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  over  the  Government,  and 
you  would  make,  I  venture  to  say,  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  change  in  the  Constitution,  as 
it  has  grown  up,  which  has  been  made  in  the 


whole  history  of  that  Constitution.  Take  it 
how  you  like,  if  you  pass  this  resolution,  if  you 
make  it  a  precedent  —  I  care  not  with  what  safe- 
guards you  accompany  it,  whether  you  say  it  is 
only  to  be  done  on  extreme  occasions  or  by  any 
other  safeguard — you  have  made  a  change  in 
the  practice  and  in  the  Constitution  which  will 
prevent  things  going  on  as  they  have  gone  on 
up  to  the  present  time.  My  lords,  if  you  win, 
the  victory  can  at  most  be  a  temporary  one.  If 
you  lose  you  have  altered  and  prejudiced  the 
position,  the  power,  the  prestige,  the  usefulness 
of  this  House,  which  I  believe  every  one  of  you 
honours  and  desires  to  serve  as  heartily  and  as 
thoroughly  as  I  do  myself.  If  you  win  you  are 
but  beginning  a  conflict." 

Lord  James,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Law 
Lords,  and  Lord  Cromer,  were  other  opponents 
of  the  Budget  who  earnestly  counselled  the  Up- 
per House  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
Commons  on  this  measure  of  finance.  From  the 
side  of  the  few  Liberals  among  the  peers  came 
other  weighty  words  of  admonition,  spoken  es- 
pecially by  the  calm  and  thoughtful  Lord  Mor- 
ley  and  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  presiding 
officer  of  their  House.  "  No  one,"  said  the  lat- 
ter, "will  be  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  the 
only  question  which  the  country  will  consider 
will  be  the  question  whether  this  Bill  ought  to 
pass  into  law.  Other  and  graver  questions  will 
be  raised.  We  have  been  in  office  for  four  years. 
In  1906  our  whole  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  taken  up  by  passing  an  Education 
Bill.  It  came  to  this  House.  It  was  wrecked, 
and  the  whole  labour  of  that  Session  was  thrown 
away.  The  following  year,  1907,  was  not  a 
year  of  very  great  enterprise  of  a  legislative 
character.  In  1908  the  whole  time  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  spent  in  passing  the  Licensing 
Bill,  a  measure  the  loss  of  which  I  regret  more 
than  I  regret  the  loss  of  any  other.  It  came  up 
to  this  House.  It  was  not  alive  when  it  came 
here.  It  had  perished  by  the  stiletto  in  Berke- 
ley-square before  it  ever  saw  this  House.  Now, 
again  in  1909,  after  a  Session  of  unexampled 
labour,  the  House  of  Commons  has  presented 
to  your  lordships  the  proof  of  many,  many 
months  of  arduous  work  in  a  domain  entirely 
their  own ;  and  this  House  is  going  to  destroy 
the  Finance  Bill  of  1909  and  to  refuse  supplies. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  that  any  Liberal 
Government  should  ever  again  bear  the  heavy 
burden  of  office  unless  it  is  secured  against  a 
repetition  of  treatment  such  as  our  measures 
have  had  to  undergo  for  the  last  four  years.  If 
we  fail  in  the  coming  general  election,  assuming 
that  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, it  will  only  be  the  beginning  of  a  conflict 
which  can  end  only  in  one  way.  If  we  succeed, 
I  hope  we  shall  not  flinch  from  that  which  will 
have  to  follow." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Spirit- 
ual Lords  generally  refrained  from  taking  sides 
on  what  they  regarded  as  a  political  question ; 
but  the  Archbishop  of  York  construed  his  duty 
differently,  and  added  his  voice  to  the  remon- 
strance against  Lord  Landsdowne's  motion. 
Close  upon  midnight,  November  30,  the  House 
divided  on  that  motion  and  it  was  carried,  re- 
jecting the  Finance  Bill,  bj^  a  vote  of  350  to  75. 
So  big  a  vote  —  such  a  swarming  of  titled  legis- 
lators to  record  it  —  had  not  been  known  within 
the  memory  of  living  men. 
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Three  days  later,  on  the  3d  of  December,  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  rose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following 
declaration  :  ' '  That  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  refusing  to  pass  into  law  the  financial 
provision  made  by  this  House  for  the  service  of 
the  year  is  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  and  a 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons." 

Speaking  to  this  motion,  he  said,  in  part: 
"When,  a  short  time  ago,  the  Finance  Bill  re- 
ceived its  third  reading,  as  it  left  this  House  it 
represented,  I  believe,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
can  be  said  of  any  measure  of  our  time,  the  ma- 
ture, the  well-sifted,  the  deliberate  work  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  upon  a  matter  which,  by  the  custom 
of  generations  and  by  the  course  of  a  practically 
unbroken  authority,  is  the  province  of  this  House, 
and  of  this  House  alone.  In  the  course  of  a 
week,  or  a  little  more  than  a  week,  the  whole  of 
this  fabric  has  been  thrown  to  the  ground.  For 
the  first  time  in  English  historj'  the  grant  of  the 
whole  of  the  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Supply 
and  the  Services  of  the  year,  the  grant  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Crown  to  the  Crown  by  the 
Commons,  has  been  intercepted  and  nullified  by 
a  body  which  admittedly  has  not  the  power  to 
increase  or  to  diminish  one  single  tax  or  to  pro- 
pose any  substitute  or  alternative  for  any  one  of 
the  taxes.  The  House  of  Commons  would,  in 
the  judgment  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  be 
unworthy  of  its  past  and  of  the  traditions  of 
which  it  is  the  custodian  and  the  trustee  if  it 
allowed  another  day  to  pa.ss  without  making  it 
clear  that  it  df>es  not  mean  to  brrxik  the  greatest 
indignity,  and,  I  will  add,  the  most  arrogant 
usurpation  Goud  cheersj,  to  which  for  more 
than  two  centuries  it  has  been  asked  to  sub- 
mit." 

After  a  short  debate,  the  House  divided  on 
the  motion,  and  it  was  adopted  by  349  against 
184. 

On  the  aft^Tnrxjn  f)f  the  same  day  the  King 
prorogued  Parliament  to  the  l/ith  of  January, 
1910,  thi.i  being  pn-paratory  to  the  dissolution 
and  appeal  U)  the  prople  which  the  action  of  the 
Lords  had  made  neces.sary.  See  below,  A.  D. 
1910  Man  -Maik  n) 

A.  D.  1909  fMayj.  A  Majority  Vote  in  the 
Commons  for  removing  Disabilities  from  Ro- 
man Catholics.  A  bill  for  tlic  ninovul  of  re 
mainingdisjibilitie«  frf)m  Il'>rnan  Catholit  s  jjaHscd 
itH  M;confl  r';a'iing  in  the  llouw;  of  (JomrnonH  on 
the  14th  of  May,  by  a  vote  of  133  to  123.  Not 
iK-lng  a  Government  measure,  the  crowdefl  pro- 
gramme of  biisiii'-HH  for  the  wjssion  gave  no  hojjo 
that  it  could  be  carried  inU>  law  ;  nut  the  vote 
was  an  «-nf:oiira(^eni'Tit. 

A.  D.  1909  'May).  —  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  the  Payment 
of  Members  and  the  public  payment  of  elec- 
tion expenses.  -Tlie  following  rcH/^lulicni  waH 
lntro<lii<<d  in  the  IIf*us«r  of  C'(mmf>rm  on  the 
12th  of  .May.  1909.  l>y  .Mr.  Ifigham,  of  York  :  — 
"That  in  l)i<:  opinion  of  Miin  JfoiiW!  the  nf)n-nay- 
ment  of  rnrtnlxrH  and  th»:  liabilily  of  e(inrii(|iif«H 
for  the  returning  ofllf/TH'  ix\><nwH  render  it  im- 
P'/Hslble  for  many  conHtitueneleH  toexerriw;  a  free 
choicj:  in  thr:ir  »i'.\fri\f)n  of  ciiti(\\(\aU-n  anfl  elec- 
tion of  memb'TS  of  I'arliament;  and  Ihin  Houw; 
Id  of  oplnif<ri  that  any  meuHiire  of  genrTul  elre 
f'»r»l  reform  [ouwed  before  the  dlsHoliition  of  thin 
i'arlUm«'nl,  and  coming  inUi  torcA:  upon  or  after 
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the  dissolution,  should  be  accompanied  by  ar- 
rangements for  the  payment  of  members  elected 
to  serve  in  Parliament  and  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  of  the  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  the  returning  officers'  expenses  incurred 
in  the  conduct  of  such  elections." 

Mr.  Harcourt,  for  the  Government,  accepted 
the  motion  at  once.  He  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
penditure entailed,  if  members  were  paid  £300 
a  year,  w^ould  be  £200,000  annually;  but  this 
was  not  a  valid  argument  against  the  change. 
For  his  part,  he  could  not  see  why  politics  should 
be  the  only  profession  "run  by  amateurs."  He 
was,  therefore,  not  frightened  by  the  prospect 
of  an  Assembly  of  professional  politicians.  The 
time  had  gone  by  when  the  country  could  select 
its  legislators  solely  from  the  leisured  class; 
public  servants  deserved  to  be  paid. 

Most  of  the  speakers  in  a  debate  of  three  hours 
favored  the  resolution,  and  it  was  then  adopted, 
by  242  votes  against  92.  No  legislation  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

A.  D.  1909  (May).— Reorganization  of  Pas- 
sive Resistance  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Education  :  England  ;  A.  D. 
1909  (May). 

A.  D.  1909  (May-Oct.).  —  Consumption  of 
whiskey  diminished  by  increase  of  tax.  See 
Alcohol  Puoblem  :  England. 

A.  D.  1909  (June). — The  Imperial  Press 
Conference.  See  Bkitish  Empire  :  A.  D.  1909 

(JlNK). 

A.  D.  1909  (July).  —  Assassination  of  Sir 
W.  Curzon-Wyllie  by  an  Indian  Anarchist. 
See  India  :  A.  I).  190!)  (July). 

A.  D.  1909  ^July-Aug.).  —  Imperial  Defence 
Conference.  —  Its  conclusions  and  agree- 
ments. See  Wak,  The  Preparations  for: 
Military  and  Naval. 

A.  D.  1909  (July-Dec).  —  Decision  against 
the  right  of  Trade  Unions  to  pay  Salaries 
to  Members  of  Parliament.  - -On  the  23d  of 
July.  1909,  an  apjieal  from  an  order  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  was  argued  before  live  legal  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  (juestion  whether 
the  payment  of  members  of  Parliament  chosen 
to  represent  the  interests  of  a  trade  union  was  a 
lawful  ai>pli<ation  of  the  funds  of  such  union. 
T\u'.  ( i)[n[)lainant  in  the  case  liad  sued  the  Amal- 
giiniiited  So<-iety  of  Kiiilway  Servanls,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  menil)er  since  1892,  to  have  it 
declared  that  one  of  the  rules  of  Ihf^  society, 
which  provides,  amongst  other  tilings,  for  Par- 
liamentary rrpresentaiion  and  the  enforeed  levy 
of  contributions  from  the  plaint i(T  and  other 
nienibers  of  the  Hocicty,  towiird.s  the  j)!ivnienlof 
Haliiries,  or  inuiMtenaiiee  aiiowiiiice,  to  iiienilierH 
of  I'arliaiiient  plecjged  to  oiiH<-rve  and  fulfil  the 
eoiiditioiiH  inipoHi-d  by  the  coiiHlitutioii  of  thr? 
Labour  Party  llierein  referred  to,  is  iiltnv  Hres 
and  void,  and  that  the  Hociety  may  b«^  restrained 
from  enforcing  it.  And  in  tiie  alternative  that 
it  iiiav  be  declared  tiiat  a  certain  aiiieiidinent  or 
addition  made  totiie  rules  in  IKO'llw  declared 
to  \n-  illegal  and  void.  The  addetl  rule,  thus 
eomplained  rjf,  was  as  follows  :  "All  candidateH 
shall  sign  and  neee[)t  the  conditions  of  the  La- 
bour Parlv  and  be  Hiibje*  t  to  their  Whip." 

Tli»!  Judgment  of  the  Lords,  rendered  on   the 
21st  of   Deeember,  sustainrd  the  order  from  the 
court  below,  disinissing   the  appfral.     Their  de 
elsloii  rrrsted   mainly  on  conslderalioiiH  relating 
\a>  the  rule  (|Uot«rd  above,  and  8tate<l  brictly  by 
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one  of  their  bench,  Lord  James,  as  follows : 
"The  effect  of  this  rule  and  others  that  exist  is 
that  a  member  of  the  trade  union  is  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  is  compelled  'to  answer  the 
Whip  of  the  Labour  Party.'  I  construe  this  con- 
dition as  meaning  that  the  member  undertakes 
to  forego  his  own  judgment,  and  to  vote  in  Par- 
liament in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  some 
person  or  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  the  La- 
bour Party.  And  such  vote  would  have  to  be 
given  in  respect  of  all  matters,  including  those 
of  a  most  general  character  —  such  as  confidence 
in  a  Ministry  or  the  policy  of  a  Budget  —  mat- 
ters unconnected  directly  at  least  with  the  inter- 
ests of  labour.  Therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  application  of  money  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  member  whose  action  is  so  regulated  is  not 
within  the  powers  of  a  trade  union.  If  your 
Lordships  decide  on  this  branch  of  the  case  that 
the  respondent  is  entitled  to  judgment,  it  is  un- 
necessary that  any  opinion  should  be  expressed 
upon  the  very  broad  constitutional  question 
raised  for  the  first  time  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
affecting  the  general  support  of  members." 

A.  D.  1909  (Aug.)-  —  The  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act  brought  into  force.  —  The  Bor- 
stal System.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Crime  and 
Criminology,  Problems  of. 

A.  D.  1909  (Aug.).  —  The  Trade  Boards 
Bill,  to  suppress  "Swreating."  See  Labor 
Remuneration  :  Wages  Regulation. 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.).  —  Imperial  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  See  British  Em- 
pire :  A.  D.  1909  (Sept.). 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.). — Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Stations  taken  over  by  the  Post 
Office.  See  Science  and  Invention  :  Electri- 
cal. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  —  Organization  of  a  Navy 
War  Council.  See  War,  The  Preparations 
FOR :  Naval. 

A.  D.  1910  ( Jan.-March).  —  Dissolution  of 
Parliament.  —  An  indecisive  Election.  —  No 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  any 
single  party.  —  Precarious  support  for  the 
Liberal  Ministry.  —  Uncertainties  of  the  Sit- 
uation. —  As  expected,  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved by  royal  proclamation  early  in  January, 
and  new  elections  commanded,  the  first  of  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  that  month  and  the 
last  on  the  14th  of  February.  The  result^  was 
generally  disappointing,  because  wholly  inde- 
cisive. The  new  House  of  Commons  was  found 
to  be  made  up  of  275  Liberals,  273  Unionists, 
71  Nationalists  (Irish),  11  Independent  Nation- 
alists, and  40  Labor  members.  Neither  of  the 
political  parties  arrayed  on  the  main  issues  in- 
volved had  won  a  majority.  The  people  had 
rendered  no  recognizable  verdict  on  the  Budget, 
or  on  the  tariff  question,  or  on  the  abolition  of 
the  veto  power  claimed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Even  with  the  support  of  the  Labor  members 
the  Asquith  Ministry  was  in  a  minority.  The 
balance  was  held  bj^  the  Irish  members,  and  it 
was  only  by  compromise  with  them  that  either 


Liberals  or  Unionists  could  do  anything.  Had 
the  Ministry  been  able  to  choose  its  own  course 
it  might  have  preferred,  perhaps,  to  push  the 
Budget  question  to  a  settlement  before  attempt- 
ing to  determine  the  future  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  but  the  leader  of  the  Nationalists,  Mr. 
Redmond,  gave  prompt  notice  that  they  would 
allow  no  such  second  rating  of  the  Lords'  veto 
question  to  go  into  the  programme  of  legisla- 
tion. Probably,  therefore,  there  were  negotia- 
tions between  Liberals  and  Nationalists  before 
Mr.  Asquith  announced  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  which  he  did  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, —  Parliament  having  been  formally  opened 
on  Ibe  15th.  Up  to  the  24th  of  March,  he  claimed 
all  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  im- 
mediate measures  which  must  be  adopted  before 
the  close  of  the  financial  year,  to  provide  im- 
mediately necessary  means  for  maintaining  the 
national  credit.  Then,  "when  the  House  reas- 
sembled after  Easter,  on  March  29,  the  Govern- 
ment would  present  their  proposals  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Houses.  They  would  be 
presented,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  form  of 
resolutions  affirming  the  necessity  for  excluding 
the  House  of  Lords  altogether  from  the  domain 
of  finance,  and  inviting  the  House  to  declare 
that,  in  the  sphere  of  legislation,  the  power  of 
the  veto  now  possessed  by  the  Lords  should  be 
so  limited  as  to  secure  the  predominance  of  the 
deliberate  and  considered  will  of  the  Commons 
within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  be  made  plain  that  these  constitu- 
tional changes  were  without  prejudice  to  and 
contemplated  in  a  subsequent  year  the  substitu- 
tion in  our  Second  Chamber  of  a  democratic  for 
an  hereditary  basis.  When  these  resolutions  had 
been  agreed  to,  they  would  be  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  so  as  to  bring  the  main  issue  to 
a  trial  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

This  programme  of  procedure  appears  to  have 
been  hastened  slightly  ;  for  despatches  from 
London  on  the  21st  of  March  announced  that  Mr. 
Asquith  had  brought  forward  his  resolutions, 
and  that  their  purport  was  as  follows:  "The 
first  resolution  provides  for  complete  control  of 
money  bills  by  the  House  of  Commons,  thus 
unmistakably  disposing  of  the  question  that 
was  precipitated  by  the  Lords'  rejection  of  the 
budget  ;  the  second  precludes  the  Lords  from 
rejecting  any  bill  that  has  been  passed  by  the 
Commons  at  three  successive  sessions,  provided 
the  entire  time  the  bill  has  been  before  the 
House  is  not  less  than  two  years  ;  and  in  the 
same  case  the  bill  becomes  a  law  without  the 
royal  assent." 

A.  D.  1910  (May).  —  Death  of  King  Edvvard 
VII.  —  Accession  of  King  George  V.  —  The 
political  situation  in  England,  which  had  be- 
come problematical,  was  probably  changed  with 
suddenness,  on  the  night  of  May  6,  by  the  death 
of  King  Edward,  after  a  brief  illness,  consequent 
on  chronic  bronchial  disorders.  His  son  was 
proclaimed  as  King  George  V.  Settlement  of 
the  pending  political  questions  seems  likely  to 
be  postponed  for  some  time. 


ENJUMEN.     See  An.iuman. 

ENVER  BEY.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey  : 
A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec). 

EQUADOR.  See  Ecuador. 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SO- 
CIETY. See  (in  this  vol.)  Insurance,  Life. 


E  RDM  AN  LAW.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor 
Organization  :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1907 
(April). 

ERICHSEN,  Dr.  Mylius:  Tragically 
ended  survey  of  Greenland  coast.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Polar  Exploration. 
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ERICSSON,  John:  Unveiling  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  at  Stockholm,  September 
14,  1901.  See  (in  this  vol. )  Sweden  :  A.  D.  1901. 

ERIE  CANAL:  Popular  vote  for  its  en- 
largement to  a  capacity  for  boats  of  1000 
tons.  See  (in  this  vol.)  New  Yokk  State  : 
A.  D.  190.3. 

ERITREA:  Its  habitability  by  whites. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Africa. 

ESHER  ARMY  COMMISSION,  The. 
^ee  (in  this  vol.)  Wab,  The  Preparations  for  : 

illLITART. 

ESNEH  BARRAGE,  Opening  of  the.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Coxservatiox  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ESPERANTO.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Sceesce 
A>D  Intention",  Recent:  Esperanto.  . 

ESTOURNELLES  DE  CONSTANT  D', 
Baron.  See  Cin  this  vol.j  Nobel  Prizes. 

ESTRADA,  General  Juan:  Revolutionary 
leader  in  Nicaragua.  See  (in  this  vol.^  Cen- 
TBAL  America:  A.  D.  1909. 


ESTUPINIAN,  Don  Baltaser:  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Second  International  Conference  of 
American  Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

ETHER  OF  SPACE,  New  Conception  of 
the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and  Invention, 
Recent  :  Physical. 

ETHIOPIA.     See  Abyssinia. 

EUCKEN,  Rudolf.  See  (in  this  vol.) Nobel 
P*rizes. 

EUDISTES,  The  Congregation  of  the.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Fra^^xe  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

EUGENICS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science 
AND  In\'ention,  Recent:  Eugenics. 

EULENBURG,  Prince,  The  charges 
against.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Germany:  A.  D. 
1907-1908. 

EUPHRATES  VALLEY:  Railway  build- 
ing. See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways:  Turkey: 
A.  D.  1899-1909. 

Irrigation  projects.  See  in  this  vol.)  Turkey: 
A.  D.  1909  (Oct.). 
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A.  D.  1850-1907.  —  Growth  and  changes 
in  population. — The  shifting  of  numerical 
weight  among  nations  and  peoples. — Some 
statistical  statements  of  surprising  interest  were 
set  forth  in  an  article  published  by  Professor 
Sombart,  of  Berlin,  in  1907.  German  statisticians 
have  a  reputation  for  accuracy,  and  we  have  no 
ground  for  questioning  the  figures  submitted  by 
this  profes-sor,  which  show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  flow  of  emigration  from  Europe 
within  the  la.st  fiO  years,  its  population  has  in- 
creased from  about  2.50,0(XJ,000  to  400,(XKJ,000 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
main  growth,  however,  has  been  in  Russia,  from 
which  the  emigration  has  been  .sliglit. 

The  ( xhibit  of  relative  incre!i.se  in  the  s<;veral 
countrif-s  and  among  the  wvcral  races  of  Europe 
i.9  more  inUresting  and  more  important  than  the 
total  growth.  This  coiii[)ari.son  gives  a  heavy 
gain  of  weight  to  Russia  since  1K50,  a  consid- 
erable gain  to  Germany,  slight  gains  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  Great  Britain  and  Inland  (wholly  on 
the  liritish  Hide  of  the  United  Kingdom),  H<1 
gium,  and  the  Netherlamls.  with  coniparativi; 
loww^s  in  all  the  rest.  The  drop  nia/le  by  Francu 
in  the  8^;ale  of  population  is  di-str'-ssingly  gnat. 
Out  of  every  1,'KXJ  inhabitants  of  P^urojie  in  1850, 
137  wiTe  in  Franrc;  but  out  of  the  same  num 
ber  of  Europeans  In  1905  she  counterl  but  94. 
Russia,  in  the  same  f)eri'K!,  niis<'d  lier  sliare  of 
the  population  of  Europe  from  215  [)er  l,fK>0  to 
285;  Gfrrnanv  from  ]'-'>H  In  145  ,  .\iiHtria  Hungary 
from  114  to  117;  Great  Hrit;iin  and  Ireland  frcm 
lot  to  105;  B«lgiuni  from  HJxteen  t/)  wjventcen ; 
the  Nclberlands  from  twelve  to  thirteen.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  dropp<'d  from  95  to  SO  ; 
Hpalti  and  I'ortugal  from  71  to  .58  ;  Swedi-n,  Nor 
way,  and  Iienrnnrk  from  20  to  2.'*,  the  Balkan 
Htiif'  H  from  W  tn  58;  .Switzerland  from  nine  to 
eight 

<'arrvint'  the  ef»Tni)ariHon»  f»f  relutivc  popula- 
tion \iv.k  to  the  b'gitming  of  tlw  laHt  century, 
VroiKmiiT  .Sombart  flndu  that  Germany,  which 

f^ain'd  ground  in  the  last  half  of  the  perhKl,  had 
'Kit  more  In  the  f)r«t  half  than  that   gain  iniule 
good.      In    18^)1  the   Gi-rmanti  furnUhc<l   W)  to 


each  1,000  of  the  population  of  Europe,  against 
their  present  count  of  145.  But  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  gave  but  93  to  that  1,000  in  1801 
against  the  105  of  the  present  time.  The  gains 
of  Russia  and  the  losses  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain  were  alike  continuous  from  the  first  to 
the  latest  date. 

As  the  result  of  these  differences  of  advance 
in  population,  the  Slavic  peoples  have  been  raised 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  weight  in  num- 
bers;  the  Germanic  have  dropped  just  enough 
in  the  scale  to  take  second  place  ;  while  the  Lat- 
inized folk  of  Southwestern  Europe,  or  Latins 
as  we  call  them,  have  fallen  far  from  the  share 
they  had  in  the  pr-opling  of  the  continent  100 
years  ago.  Of  each  1.000  Europeans  in  IHttl  the 
Slavs  numbered  2(5H,  the  Latins  355,  the  Ger- 
manics 375.  In  18.50  the  count  was  310  for  the 
Slav,  321  for  the  Ijitin,  369  for  the  (Jermanic. 
The  next  .55  years  brought  the  Slav  to  the  front, 
with  a  great  bound,  and  the  figures  in  the  cf)l- 
unm  for  1905  are  375  Slav,  373  Germanic,  251 
Latin. 

Thes<;  statistics  hold  a  number  of  deep  mean- 
ings; but  they  arr  especially  elrxjuent  in  their 
showing  of  the  deadly  elT<;cts  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  For  France  there  has  been  no  recovery 
since  Ihow  horrible  years  when  the  Corsican 
vami)ire  sucked  at  her  veins  ;  and  Spain  and 
Italy  are  .still  sickli«Mi  from  the  same  cause. 
But  Gennany's  languishing  ended  when  the  long 
pence  of  the  last  3fi  years  began.  Mer  vitality 
had  never  been  spent,  «-ven  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  by  the  belligerency  of  Frederick, 
"called  th(;  Great,"  be f on;  Napoleon  came  to 
tra[ni)le  u|M>n  her,  as  that  of  France  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  h'T  Bourbiiii  and  (!orsi('an  masters. 

A.  D.  1870-1905.  -Rate  of  Increase  of 
Population  in  other  countries  compared  with 
Germany.  '  During  the  last  few  deeades,  the 
popiilatiofM)f  Germany  has  been  increasing  with 
marvelhjuM  and  unprecedented  rapi<lity.  From 
1870  to  the  premrnl  lime  it  has  grown  from 
40.818, fXX)  people  to  more  than  60,0(M),(K)0  peo- 
iile,  and  has  therefore  in(  reased  by  50  per  cent. 
I)uring  thi.'  Hame  period,  (juruwn  [British]  popu- 
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latlon  has  increased  from  31,817,000  people  to 
43,000,000  people,  or  by  but  32  per  cent.  No 
nation  in  the  world  excepting  those  oversea 
which  yearly  receive  a  huge  number  of  immi- 
grants from  abroad  multiplies  more  rapidly  than 
does  the  German  nation,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures : 

"  Average  Yearly  Increase  of  Population  between  the 
Lust  and  the  I'revious  Census. 

Germany,  15,000  people  per  million  of  inhabit- 
ants. 

Russia,  13,600  people  per  million  of  inhabitants. 

Holland,  12,300  people  permillion  of  inhabitants. 

Switzerland,  10,400  people  per  million  of  inhabit- 
ants. 

Belgium,  10, 100  people  per  million  of  inhabitants. 

Great  Britain,  9,400  people  permillion  of  inhabit- 
ants. 

Austria-Hungary,  9,300  people  per  million  of 
inhabitants. 

Spain,  8,800  people  per  million  of  inhabitants. 

Italy,  6,900  people  per  million  of  inhabitants. 

France,  1,700  people  per  million  of  inhabitants. 

"From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  not 
only  the  population  of  Germany,  but  that  of  all 
the  chiefly  Germanic  nations,  increases  very 
much  faster  than  that  of  all  other  nations,  Russia 
excepted.  However,  Russia  cannot  fairly  be 
compared  with  Germany,  partly  because  her 
population  statistics  are  not  reliable,  partly  be- 
cause the  growth  of  her  population  is  to  some 
extent  due  to  conquest.   .  .   . 

"  The  proud  boast  of  the  Pan-Germans  that  it 
is  the  destiny  of  the  German  race  to  rule  the 
world  would  appear  to  be  correct,  were  it  not 
for  a  singular  phenomenon  which,  so  far,  has 
remained  almost  unobserved.  Whilst  the  60,- 
000,000  Germans  in  Germany  are  increasing  with 
astonishing  celerity,  the  30,000,000  Germans  who 
live  in  Austria-Hungary  and  in  other  countries 
are  so  rapidly  losing  all  German  characteristics 
and  even  the  German  language,  that  it  seems 
possible  that,  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  the 
number  of  Germans  outside  Germany  proper 
will  be  almost  nil.   ... 

' '  The  90,000,000  Germans  who  live  in  Germany 
and  in  Greater  Germany  are  distributed  over  the 
globe  as  follows: 

Germany 60,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 11,550,000 

Switzerland    .    ' 2,320,000 

Russia 2,000,000 

Various  European  countries     .     .  1,130,000 

Total  in  Europe    ....  77,000,000 

United  States  and  Canada    .     .     .  11,500,000 

Central  and  South  America      .     .  600,000 

Asia,  Africa,  Australia    ....  400,000 

Grand  total 89,500,000" 

—  O.  Eltzbacher,  Germany  and  Greater  Ger- 
many {Contemporary  Review,  Aug.,  1905). 

Later  figures,  relative  to  France,  on  this  sub- 
ject, were  given  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  writing  June  12th,  1909, 
when  he  said  :  ' '  From  1901  to  1905  the  birth  rate 
was  high  enough  to  increase  the  population  of 
France  18  for  every  10,000  yearly.  During  the 
same  period  the  relative  increase  per  10,000  was 
106  in  Italy,  113  in  Austria,  121  in  England,  149 
in  Germany,  and  155  in  Holland.  .  .  .  Coming 
back  to  single  years,  the  birth  rate  of  1906  only 


increased  the  French  population  7  per  10,000  ; 
that  is,  among  every  10.000  inliabitants  there 
were  as  many  births  of  living  children  as  there 
were  deaths  taken  altogether,  plus  seven  births 
more.  In  1907  there  were  five  fewer  births 
than  deaths  per  10,000  inhabitants.  And  now 
here  comes  1908  jumping  back  to  an  excess  of 
twelve  births  over  deaths  per  10,000.  Such  sud- 
den fluctuations  can  be  seized  on  by  no  theory ; 
1907  had  its  deficit  because  it  had  19,892  more 
deaths  than  the  average ;  1908  recovers  lost 
ground  because  it  had  48,266  fewer  deaths  than 
1907,  or  28,374  fewer  than  the  average  of  the 
preceding  period  of  five  years.  Along  with  this 
slow  but  sure  decrease  in  the  absolute  birth  rate 
of  France  goes  the  happier  decrease  of  deaths, 
owing  to  greater  well-being  in  general  and  better 
popular  hygiene  in  particular. 

"  Statistics  have  something  better  than  this  to 
show.  The  steady  increase  in  marriages,  which 
I  noted  last  year,  has  gone  on.  For  1908  it  is 
the  heaviest  since  1873 ;  the  total  number  was 
315,928  — which  is  1,172  more  than  in  1907  and 
9441  more  than  in  1906.  Divorces,  for  all  France, 
were  10,573  in  1906  and  11,515  in  1908. 

' '  Why  do  Frenchmen  have  few  children  ?  Be- 
cause they  deliberately  will  not  to  have  them. 
That  is  tiie  answer  which  every  intelligent  ob- 
server who  passes  his  life  among  Frenchmen  — 
as  one  of  themselves,  not  as  an  outsider  —  will 
give  spontaneously ;  and  it  is  the  answer  to 
which  all  statistics  and  all  verified  social  facts 
lead  up." 

A.  D.  1878-1909.  —  Thirty-one  Years  of 
Peace,  broken  only  by  Thirty-one  Days  of 
War.  —  In  the  spring  of  1897  there  were  thirty- 
one  days  of  w^ar  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 
With  that  exception  there  have  been  no  hostili- 
ties on  the  European  continent  since  Russia 
fought  the  Turks  in  1877-78,  a  period  of  thirty- 
one  years.  In  the  preceding  thirty  years  there 
had  been  nearly  a  score  of  serious  insurrections 
and  wars:  the  widespread  revolutionary  con- 
flicts of  1848-49,  in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  and  Denmark  ;  the  coup  d'etat 
of  1851  in  France  ;  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-56  ; 
the  war  of  France  and  Sardinia  with  Austria  in 
1859  ;  Garibaldi's  liberation  of  Sicily  and  Naples 
in  1861,  and  his  attempt  on  Rome  the  next  year  ; 
the  Greek  revolution  of  1862;  Polish  revolts  of 
1861  and  1863 ;  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of 
1864 ;  the  Austro-Prussian  "Seven  Weeks  War  " 
and  the  Austro-Italian  war,  in  1866  ;  Garibaldi's 
renewed  attack  on  the  Papal  government  at 
Rome  in  1867;  revolution  in  Spain  in  1868;  the 
Franco-German  War  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
Communists  at  Paris  in  1870-71  ;  the  revolts  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1875  and  of  Bulgaria 
in  1876. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  hopeful  significance 
of  so  striking  a  contrast  as  this  ;  and  if  we  look 
back  through  two  more  similar  periods,  each  of 
which  represents  the  average  term  reckoned  for 
a  generation,  we  find  the  key  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  its  hopefulness.  Behind  the  turbu- 
lent thirty  years  from  '47  to  '77  are  thirty  years 
during  most  of  which  Europe  lay  bleeding, 
panting,  exhausted  by  thirty  other  years  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars; 
exhausted  physically  but  stirred  deeply  in  brain 
and  heart,  and  gathering  strength  for  the  efforts 
toward  freer  and  better  institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  more  homogeneous  organizations  of 
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nationality  which  most  of  the  conflicts  between 
1847  and  1877  represent. 

It  is  because  those  conflicts  resulted  in  far  bet- 
ter political  conditions,  and  in  much  of  satisfac- 
tion to  racial  affinities  and  national  aspirations 
long  resisted,  that  the  people  of  Europe,  in  these 
last  thirty  years,  have  enjoyed  the  longest  ex- 
emption from  war  on  their  own  soil  that  their 
history  records. 

A.  D.  1902-1907. — Renewal  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Triple  Alliance.  —  Its  value  to 
Italy. —  The  Triple  Alliance  or  Dreibund  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  formed  in  1883 
and  renewed  in  1887  and  1891,  was  renewed  for 
the  third  time  in  1902,  a  year  before  the  end  of 
its  term,  by  the  Zanardelli  Government.  "  The 
term  of  this  renewal  was  for  six  or  12  years  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  treaty  were  not  denounced  in 
1907,  five  years  after  its  actual  renewal,  it  should 
be  considered  as  holding  good  for  the  full  term 
of  12  years.  The  treaty  was  not  denounced  by 
the  Giolitti  Ministry,  with  Signor  Tittoni  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  therefore  is  in  force 
until  1914,  12  years  after  its  third  renewal  by 
Prinetti.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  very  marked 
alteration  in  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
three  contracting  Powers  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  renewal  or  non-renewal  at  this  date. 
That  case  has  not  arrived  ;  the  cordial  relations 
between  Italy  and  her  allies,  in  spite  of  conjec- 
tured though  unacknowledged  differences  of 
opinion,  remain  ostensibly  unaltered,  and  maj' 
still  be  considered  as  corref;tly  described  in  the 
words  used  in  their  .speeches  in  Vienna  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  an<l  the  German  Emperor, 
and  in  the  telegrams  which  they  afterwards  ex- 
changed with  the  Kins  of  Italy. 

".Some  Italian  politicians,  however,  seem  dis- 
posed Ui  question  the  <itility  of  an  alliance  which 
dfKisnotreliev*-  It^ily  from  tlie  necessity  of  spend- 
ing more  money  on  her  national  defence.  What, 
they  ask,  is  the  uat:  of  the  alliance  if  we  have  to 
make  these  heavy  sa^^rifices  in  order  to  increase 
our  army  and  navy  and  put  our  frontier  fortifi- 
cations in  order?  The  answer  is  more  simple 
than  airreeable.  It  is  precisely  th(!  e.xisteiue 
of  the  Triple  Allianee  that  ha.s  jxnnitted  Italy 
to  leave  )ier  Austrian  frontier  abHoliilely  (jpen 
to  invasion,  and  to  allow  b(;tli  her  army  and 
navy  U)  fall  l>elow  the  standarrl  which  she  had 
propovd  to  k<;ep  up.  The  alliance  has  secured 
her  imjniitiity  for  her  nct,'le<^-t.  IJiit  she  has  nat 
urallv  [>aid  for  tlial  eornbined  neglr-ct  and  im 
niufuty  by  aeriepting  a  sub<*rdiiial<;  role  by  the 
■Ide  of  h'T  aiiieH." —  /l//me  CoTTerporuUnee,  Ijon 
d/tn  TiiiifM,  Shiy  Wt,  VMYA. 

A.  D.  1904  '  Aprilj.  — ^The  Entente  Cordiale 
of  England  and  France.  In  his  interesting 
work  on  "  Friinee  and  the  Alliances,"  founded 
on  a  coiirwjof  leetureid'livered  at  Ifurvard  I'ld 
verMfty  in  HKlH,  .M,  Andn'  'I'lirdieu  reviews  the 
lofi  rn  between   Krifjland  ;ind   Fratiee, 

will  -ugh  their  hintory,  from  early  in 

th«  Kourteenlti  f/entury  \n  the  last  year  but  one 
of  the  Nineteenth,  when,  In  .March,  1899,  Franc<;, 
by  tr'aily  with  the  Urilish  (Joverruncnt,  gave  up 
h«r  dlrong  desire  to  exl<;nrj  Inr  Nortli  African 
rlornliildn  iiigi  ward  to  the. Nile.  'Ilien  he  aHkn: 
"  I'  le  it  that  within  (Ive  yr-ars  a  Hineere 

u»i  .  iintr  wiiH  <"Htal»liHhed   between  the  two 

hereflitary  <-ii«TiiicH  ''"  Me  answerM  the  (pieHlinn 
by  Haying:  "  .Neither  in  Kn^iand  nor  In  France 
!•   tbA    principle   of    thi:    iinderHtanding    to    l>e 
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sought.  Rather  was  it  the  fear  of  Germany 
which  determined  England  —  not  only  her  King 
and  Government,  but  the  whole  of  her  people  — 
to  draw  near  to  France."  This,  without  doubt, 
is  substantially  the  true  explanation  of  the 
friendly  agreements,  forming  what  is  known  as 
the  Entente  Cordiale  between  England  and 
France,  which  were  signed  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1904.  They  involved  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
a  defensive  alliance  against  Germany,  and  they 
had  been  prepared  for  by  a  rapid  growth  of  nat- 
ural and  real  good  feeling  between  English  and 
French  folk  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  received 
their  immediate  prompting  from  the  common 
recognition,  in  England  and  France,  that  Ger- 
many had  become  a  rival  in  political  and  econo- 
mic ambitions  to  both  of  them,  more  formidable 
than  either  could  be  to  the  other.  This  gave 
them  a  common  reason  for  obliterating  all  their 
old  differences  and  causes  of  difference,  and  ex- 
hibiting themselves  to  the  world  as  friends. 

M.  Tardieu  credits  the  English  King  with  the 
initiation  of  this  most  important  rapprocliement . 
"  He  it  was,"  says  the  French  writer,  "who  both 
conceived  and  facilitated  it.  while  still  many 
believed  that  the  moment  was  premature.  Ed- 
ward VII.  has  been  both  praised  and  attacked 
without  stint.  Perhaps  he  deserves  neither  the 
'excess  of  honor  nor  yet  the  excess  of  abuse.' 
Among  present  sovereigns,  he  has  one  superior- 
ity, that  of  having  gained  experience  in  life  be- 
fore reigning.  ...  He  is  not  afraid  of  taking 
the  initiative;  and  so  far  his  initiative  has  been 
a  success.  The  boldest  example  of  it  was  his 
visit  to  Paris  in  1903.  Putting  aside  all  objec- 
tions, and  being  convinced  of  his  success,  he  ar- 
rived in  France  amidst  an  atmosphere  of  uncer- 
tainty. When  the  first  platoons  of  cuirassiers 
rode  down  the  Champs  P^ly.sees,  embarmssment 
and  anxiety  weighed  on  the  public.  The  Na- 
tionalists had  declared  their  intention  of  hissing. 
What  would  b<'  the  result  of  a  hostile  manifes- 
tation V  The  King,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
did  not  believe  in  the  danger,  and  he  was  right. 
Tlu;  I'arisiatis  accorded  him,  not  an  enthusiastic, 
but,  frf)m  the  first,  a  respectful,  and  soon  a  gen- 
ial, reception.  The  roail  was  clear.  Two  months 
later,  .Mr.  Ivowbet  paid  King  Ivlwiird  a  return 
visit.  And,  on  welcoming  his  colleague,  Mr. 
I)elca.s.se,  to  London,  Lonl  Lansdowne  .sjiid  to 
him;  '  Now  we  are  going  to  have  some  conver- 
sation.' As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  there  was  conversa- 
tion both  in  I'aris  and  iti  I,oridon.  .  .  .  On  the 
Hlh  of  ,\pril,  11)01,  tin:  agreement  was  signed, 
and  its  immediaic  ])ublication  produced  a  deep 
impression  in  IOuro|ie." 

Htrictly  speaking,  there  were  three  Agree- 
ments, or  two  Declarations  and  one  fornuil  Con- 
vention, signed  on  the  HMi  of  April,  11(04,  con- 
Htilutitig,  together,  the  Anglo-French  Kiilrutf. 
The  tlrsl,  a  "  Declaration  reHi)ecling  Kgypt  and 
.Morocco,"  ran  as  follows  : 

"AitiKi.K  I.  His  Iirit4iimic  .Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment rieclare  that  they  have  no  Intention  of 
altering  tin;  (lolitical  status  of  Kgyj)t.  The 
Gf)vernment  of  the  French  Republic,  for  their 
[•art,  declare  that  they  will  not  obstruct  the 
action  of  (Jreat  Uritain  in  that  country  by  ask- 
ing Mint  a  limit  of  lime  lie  (ixed  for  the  Urilish 
occu(>ntion  or  in  any  other  maiuier,  and  Ihal 
they  give  IhelrnsHenl  to  I  he  draft  K  lieili  vial  De- 
cree; annexed  to  the  present  .\i'rang(;inent,  con- 
taining the  guarantcoH  considered  nccessury  for 
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the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian 
bondholders,  on  the  condition  that,  after  its 
promulgation,  it  cannot  be  modified  in  any  way 
without  the  consent  of  the  Powers  Signatory  of 
the  Convention  of  London  of  1885.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  post  of  Director-General  of  Antiquities 
in  Egypt  shall  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  French  savant.  The  French 
schools  in  Egypt  shall  continue  to  enj(jy  the 
same  liberty  as  in  the  past. 

"Article  II.  The  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  declare  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
altering  the  political  status  of  Morocco.  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  for  their  part, 
recognize  that  it  appertains  to  France,  more 
particularly  as  a  Power  whose  dominions  are 
conterminous  for  a  great  distance  with  those  of 
Morocco,  to  preserve  oider  in  that  country,  and 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  all  ad- 
ministrative, economic,  financial,  and  military 
reforms  which  it  may  require.  They  declare 
that  they  will  not  obstruct  the  action  taken  by 
France  for  this  purpose,  provided  that  such 
action  shall  leave  intact  the  rights  which  Great 
Britain,  in  virtue  of  Treaties,  Conventions,  and 
usage,  enjoys  in  Morocco,  including  the  right 
of  coasting  trade  between  the  ports  of  Morocco, 
enjoyed  by  British  vessels  since  1901. 

"Article  III.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, for  their  part,  will  respect  the  rights 
which  France,  in  virtue  of  Treaties,  Conven- 
tions, and  usage,  enjoys  in  Egypt,  including 
the  right  of  coasting  trade  between  Egyptian 
ports  accorded  to  French  vessels. 

"  Article  IV.  The  two  Governments,  being 
equally  attached  to  the  principle  of  commercial 
liberty  both  in  Egypt  and  Morocco,  declare  that 
they  will  not,  in  those  countries,  countenance 
any  inequality  either  in  the  imposition  of  cus- 
toms duties  or  other  taxes,  or  of  railway  trans- 
port charges.  The  trade  of  both  nations  with 
Morocco  and  with  Egypt  shall  enjoy  the  same 
treatment  in  transit  through  the  French  and 
British  possessions  in  Africa.  An  Agreement 
between  the  two  Governments  shall  settle  the 
conditions  of  such  transit  and  shall  determine 
the  points  of  entry.  This  mutual  engagement 
shall  be  binding  "for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Unless  this  stipulation  is  expressly  denounced 
at  least  one  year  in  advance,  the  period  shall  be 
extended  for  five  j^ears  at  a  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  reserve 
to  themselves  in  Morocco,  and  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  reserve  to  themselves  in 
Egypt,  the  right  to  see  that  the  concessions  for 
roads,  railways,  ports,  &c.,  are  only  granted  on 
such  conditions  as  will  maintain  intact  the 
authority  of  the  State  over  these  great  under- 
takings of  public  interest. 

"Article  V.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment declare  that  they  will  use  their  influ- 
ence in  order  that  the  French  officials  now  in 
the  Egyptian  service  may  not  be  placed  vmder 
conditions  less  advantageous  than  those  apply- 
ing to  the  British  officials  in  the  same  service. 
The  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  for 
their  part,  would  make  no  objection  to  the  ap- 
plication of  analogous  conditions  to  British 
oflBcials  now  in  the  Moorish  service. 

"Article  VI.  In  order  to  insure  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  Suez  Canal,  His  Britannic  Majes- 
tv's  Government  declare  that  they  adhere  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  the  29th  October, 


1888,  and  that  they  agree  to  their  being  put  in 
force.  The  free  passage  of  the  Canal  being 
thus  guaranteed,  the  execution  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  1  as  well  as  of  paragraph 
2  of  Article  VIII  of  that  Treaty  will  remain  in 
abeyance, 

"Article  VII.  In  order  to  secure  the  free 
passage  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments agree  not  to  permit  tlie  erection  of 
any  fortifications  or  strategic  works  on  that 
portion  of  the  coast  of  Morocco  comprised 
between,  but  not  including,  Melilla  and  the 
heights  which  command  the  right  bank  of  the 
River  Sebou.  This  condition  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  places  at  present  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Spain  on  the  Moorish  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

"Article  VIII.  The  two  Governments,  in- 
spired by  their  feeling  of  sincere  friendship  for 
Spain,  take  into  special  consideration  the  in- 
terests which  that  country  derives  from  her 
geographical  position  and  from  her  territorial 
possessions  on  the  Moorish  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  regard  to  these  interests  the  French 
Government  will  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Spanish  Government.  The  agreement  which 
may  be  come  to  on  the  subject  between  France 
and  Spain  shall  be  communicated  to  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Government. 

"Article  IX.  The  two  Governments  agree 
to  afford  to  one  another  their  diplomatic  support, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  execution  of  the  clauses 
of  the  present  Declaration  regarding  Egypt  and 
Morocco." 

The  more  formally  designated  Convention  re- 
lates to  questions  concerning  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  and  certain  boundaries  between  French 
and  English  possessions  in  Africa.  The  articles 
respecting  Newfoundland  and  the  fisheries  are 
as  follows : 

' '  Article  I.  France  renounces  the  privileges 
established  to  her  advantage  by  Article  XIII  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  confirmed  or  modi- 
fied by  subsequent  provisions. 

"  Ajiticle  II.  France  retains  for  her  citizens, 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  British  subjects, 
the  right  of  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  on 
that  portion  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  com- 
prised between  Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Ray, 
passing  by  the  north  ;  this  right  shall  be  exer- 
cised during  the  usual  fishing  season  closing  for 
all  persons  on  the  20th  October  of  each  year. 
The  French  may  therefore  fish  there  for  every 
kind  of  fish,  including  bait  and  also  shell  fish. 
They  may  enter  any  port  or  harbour  on  the  said 
coast  and  may  there  obtain  supplies  or  bait  and 
shelter  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Newfoundland,  but  they  will  remain  subject 
to  the  local  Regulations  in  force  ;  they  may  also 
fish  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  but  without 
going  beyond  a  straight  line  drawn  between  the 
two  extremities  of  the  banks,  where  the  river 
enters  the  sea.  They  shall  not  make  use  of 
stake-nets  or  fixed  engines  without  permission 
of  the  local  authorities.  On  the  above-mentioned 
portion  of  the  coast,  British  subjects  and  French 
citizens  shall  be  subject  alike  to  the  laws  and 
Regulations  now  in  force,  or  which  may  here- 
after be  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  close 
time  in  regard  to  any  particular  kind  of  fish,  or 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries.  Notice  of 
any  fresh  laws  or  Regulations  shall  be  given  to 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  three 
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months  before  they  come  into  operation.  The 
policing  of  the  fishing  on  the  above-mentioned 
portion  of  the  coast,  and  for  prevention  of  illicit 
liquor  trafiic  and  smuggling  of  spirits,  shall  form 
the  subject  of  Regulations  drawn  up  in  agree- 
ment by  the  two  Governments. 

"Article  III.  A  pecuniary  indemnity  shall 
be  awarded  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  the  French  citizens  engaged  in  fish- 
ing or  the  preparation  of  fish  on  the  '  Treaty 
Shore,"  who  are  obliged,  either  to  abandon  the 
establishments  they  possess  there,  or  to  give  up 
their  occupation,  in  consequence  of  the  modifi- 
cation introduced  by  the  present  Convention 
into  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  This  indemnity 
cannot  be  claimed  by  the  parties  interested 
unless  they  have  been  engaged  in  their  business 
prior  to  the  closing  of  the  fishing  season  of 
1903.  Claims  for  indemnity  shall  be  submitted 
to  an  Arbitral  Tribunal,  composed  of  an  ofl5cer 
of  each  nat'on,  and,  in  the  event  of  disagree- 
ment, of  an  Umpire  appointed  in  accordance 
•with  the  procedure  laid  down  by  Article  XXXII 
of  The  Hague  Convention.  The  details  regulat- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Tribunal,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  inquiries  to  be  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  substantiating  the  claims,  shall 
form  the  subject  of  a  special  Agreement  between 
the  two  Governments. 

"  Article  IV.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, recognizing  that,  in  addition  to  the 
indemnity  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article, 
some  territorial  compen.sation  is  due  to  France 
in  return  for  the  surrender  of  her  privilege  in 
that  part  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  II.  agree  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  to  the  provisions 
embodied  in  the  following  Articles:  " 

The  provisions  here  rfferred  to,  contained  in 
the  subsequent  articles,  jn'AUy  the  former  fron- 
tier betwe'.-n  Senegambia  and  the  English  col- 
ony of  the  Gambia,  "so  as  U>  give  Ui  France 
Yarbut/-nda  and  thf  lands  and  landing  places 
belonging  U)  that  lrK;ality "  ;  cc<l(r  to  France 
"the  group  known  as  the  Isles  de  Los,  and 
■ituate^i  opposite  Konakry  "  :  and  substitute  a 
new  b^jtin'lary,  to  the  east  of  tlie  Nicer,  fortliat 
wh'  fixed  between  the  French  and  Brlflsh 

p'/  .1  by  the  Convention  of  1898. 

The  I><:rlanition  whif;h  concludes  the  sr^ries 
of  A(rr»-«rn»-iitH  has  U>  do  with  matters  in  Siam, 
Ma/lagas/  :ir.  and  New  Hebrides.  As  to  Siam, 
the  two  Governments  "declare  tiy  mutual 
agreement  lliat  the  influence  of  Great  Hrifniii 
shall  fK;  T"  1  by  France  in  the  territ')ries 

sitiia»'"l  t'  st  of  the  basin  of  the  Kiver 

>r  '1    liiJil  the  idfliienee  of    Kriilire    sluill 

b*  /.wl  by  Grejit  liritiiiii  in  the  Urritories 

situati-d  to  the  east  of  the  wirne  region,  all  th<" 
Hiam'tc;  poMfriwions  on  the  east  and  wmtheaat  of 
th«  zone  abfjvc  dj-vribwl  and  thi-  adiment 
Isl  1     '  :'   thus   henceforth    under  h  rench 

\ti'  on   the  other  hand,  all   Siariies*; 

p'  t   of  this  zone  and   of  the 

G  .  ;uiK  the  .Malay   I'eninsula 

and  the  fi/ljruent  inland*,  coming  under  Knglinh 
Irifln.r,.,  1 1,1  fj.(,  (orilraetlng  I'arli'-s,  'Un- 
ci f  annexini^'  any  Hiamew;  ferrl- 
Uny.  iii'i  M' I'Tiiiincd  to  atxttiiiri  from  any  act 
which  rnl{fht  fonfravene  the  provislf)n»  rif  ex 
Utinjf  Tr»-a»l«n.  aj^ree  that,  with  thin  rewrva- 
tl'rti,  »n/l  W)  far  an  either  of  theni  in  eonr-erried, 
th«  two  fioTemment*  shall  each  have  renppct 


ively  liberty  of  action  in  their  spheres  of  influ- 
ence as  above  defined." 

The  further  agreements  were,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government,  to  withdraw  a  protest 
it  had  raised  against  the  customs  tariff  estab- 
lished in  Madagascar,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
two  Governments,  "to  draw  up  in  concert  an 
arrangement  which,  without  involving  any 
modification  of  the  political  status  quo,  shall 
put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
absence  of  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of  the 
New  Hebrides." 

In  the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  (Cd.  1952, 
April,  1904)  which  gave  oflicial  publication  to 
these  Agreements,  they  are  accompanied  by  an 
explanatory  despatch  from  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  to  Sir  E. 
Monson,  Ambassador  at  Paris,  which  affirms  dis- 
tinctly that  "if  any  European  Power  is  to  have 
a  predominant  influence  in  Morocco,  that  Power 
is  France."  The  language  of  the  despatch  on 
this  subject  is  as  follows : 

"The  condition  of  that  country  [Morocco]  has 
for  a  long  time  been  unsatisfactory  and  fraught 
with  danger.  The  authoritj'  of  the  Sultan  over 
a  large  portion  of  his  dominions  is  that  of  a 
titular  Chief  rather  than  of  a  Ruler.  Life  and 
property  are  unsafe,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  are  undeveloped,  and  trade,  though  in- 
creasing, is  hampered  by  the  political  situation. 
In  these  respects  the  contrast  between  Morocco 
and  Egypt  is  marked.  In  spite  of  well-meant 
efforts  to  assist  the  Sultan,  but  little  progress 
has  been  effected,  and  at  this  moment  the  pros- 
pect is  probably  as  little  hopeful  as  it  ever  has 
been.  Without  the  intervention  of  a  strong  and 
civilized  Power  there  appears  to  be  no  proba- 
bility of  a  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  coimtry. 

"  It  seems  not  unnatural  that,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, France  should  regard  it  as  falling 
to  her  l<jt  to  assume  the  Uisk  of  attempting  the 
regeneration  of  the  country.  Her  Algerian  pos- 
sessions adjoin  those  of  the  Sultan  throughout 
the  length  of  a  frontier  of  several  hvmdred  miles, 
.^he  hiLS  been  compelled  from  time  to  time  to 
unrlertake  military  opfTations  of  considerable 
ditllculty.  and  at  much  cost,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbances  which  continually  arise 
amongst  tribes  adjoining  the  Algeri.m  frontier 
—  tribes  which,  although  nominallj'  the  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  are.  In  fact,  almost  entirely  be- 
yond his  control.  The  trad*!  of  France  with 
^Io^occo  is  again  —  if  that  across  the  Algerian 
frontier  be  included  —  of  considerable  im|)or- 
tance,  and  compares  not  unfavouralily  with  our 
own.  In  these  circumstances,  France.  aitliou;;h 
in  no  wise  desiring  to  ann<'.\  the  .Sultan's  domin- 
ions or  to  sut)v«Tt  his  authority,  .seeks  to  extend 
her  influence  in  .Mororco,  and  is  ready  to  submit 
to  sacrifices  and  to  Incur  resjtonsiliilitics  with 
the  of)Ject  of  nutting  an  end  to  the  condition 
of  anarchy  which  prevails  ujum  the  borders  of 
.Mireria.  Ills  .Majesty's  Government  are  not 
prepare*!  to  aHsiime  such  ri'sponsiliiiitfes,  or  to 
make  such  sjicrillces,  and  tiiev  have  therefore 
rca/lilv  ft/lmllt<'d  that  If  any  Eurf)|)ean  Power 
in  to  fiave  a  predominant  influence  in  Morocco, 
that  Power  in  France." 

Of  the  reciprocal  and  eipially  Important  recog- 
nition by  France  of  the  paranwmnt  inlluence  of 
t^lreat  Mritain  in  Kjcyp'.  I'OnI  Lansdowne  wrof«: 
"From  the  point  of  view  of  Great  Mritain  llio 
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most  important  part  of  the  Agreement  which 
has  been  concluded  in  respect  of  Egypt  is  the 
recognition  by  the  French  Government  of  the 
predominant  position  of  Great  Britain  in  that 
country.  They  fully  admit  that  the  fulfilment 
of  the  task  upon  which  we  entered  in  1883  must 
not  be  impeded  by  any  suggestion  on  their  part 
that  our  interest  in  Egypt  is  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter, and  they  undertake  that,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  we  shall  not  be  impeded  in  the 
performance  of  that  task.  This  undertaking  will 
enable  us  to  pursue  our  work  in  Egypt  without, 
so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  arousing  interna- 
tional susceptibilities.  It  is  true  that  the  other 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  also  enjoy,  in  virtue  of 
existing  arrangements,  a  privileged  position  in 
Egypt  ;  but  the  interests  of  France  —  historical, 
political,  and  financial —  so  far  outweigh  those 
of  the  other  Powers,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  that  so  long  as  we  work  in  har- 
mony with  France,  there  seems  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate difficulty  at  the  hands  of  the  other 
powers." 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  General  Consequences 
in  Europe  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and 
the  Weakening  of  Russia  in  Prestige  and 
Actual  Power.  —  "Europe  is  apparently  on 
the  eve  of  such  a  new  combination  of  the  Great 
Powers  as  was  caused  by  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870,  and  just  as  after  that  fateful  event 
Berlin  became  the  centre  of  the  continental  po- 
litical system,  so  Paris  bids  fair  to  play  this  part 
in  the  near  future.  For  France  has  never  been 
so  powerful  a  factor  in  politics  since  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  as  to-day.  Everyone  recognises  that 
her  alliance  with  Russia  was  the  first  step  from 
the  isolation  which  followed  her  militiiry  re- 
verses towards  her  reinstatement  in  the  political 
hierarchy,  and  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
statesmanlike  politicians  of  the  Republic  hold 
that  the  dissolution  of  that  partnership  will  be 
the  second.  For  the  good  which  it  achieved, 
they  allege,  was  largely  accidental,  while  the 
cost  it  entailed  was  proportionately  great.  .  .   . 

"The  chief  aim  of  the  French  statesman  who 
struck  up  an  alliance  with  the  Government  of 
Alexander  III.  was  to  neutralise  Teutonic  ag- 
gressiveness, and  if  possible  to  recover  the  lost 
provinces  as  well.  The  latter  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme has  turned  out  to  be  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
while  the  first  item  can  now  be  realised  inde- 
pendently of  the  Russian  alliance.  Moreover, 
France,  far  from  being  isolated  to-day,  counts 
among  her  friends  and  natural  allies  not  only  the 
Latin  peoples  but  the  smaller  States  of  the  Con- 
tinent, to  say  nothing  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  . 

"The  motives  which  induced  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Italy  to  enter  into  partnership 
have  lost  their  force;  the  Triple  Alliance  has 
ceased  to  exist  in  aught  but  the  name.  Italy  was 
the  first  of  the  three  States  to  break  away.  And 
her  adherence  to  the  league  was  so  obviously  op- 
posed to  the  sentiments  of  her  people  and  the 
real  interests  of  the  nation,  that  only  the  strong- 
est conceivable  motive  could  keep  her  in  the  un- 
congenial society  of  her  former  oppressor.  That 
motive  had  been  supplied  by  Bismarck,  who  per- 
suaded Crispi  that  clerical  France  was  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  Vatican,  and  only  awaited  a 
prosperous  moment  to  disunite  Italy  and  restore 
Rome  to  the  Pope.  But  to-day  Germany  herself 
has  become  the  most  trusty  and  perhaps  the  most 
helpful  friend  of  the  Holy  See,  while  France  has 


struck  a  vigorous  blow  on  the  line  of  cleavage 
between  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions which  constitute  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
ruling  body  in  Parliamentary  Germany  is  the 
Ultramontane  centre,  and  if  any  State  in  Europe 
could  be  conceived  to  be  capable  of  breaking  a 
lance  for  the  temporal  power  of  his  Holiness,  it 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  two  Teutonic  Em- 
pires of  Central  Europe."  —  E.  J.  Dillon,  For- 
eign Affairs  {Conternporary  Review,  Any.,  1904). 

The  following  is  from  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  wrote  from 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  5th  of  March,  1909:  "The 
international  position  of  Russia  has  weakened 
greatly  during  the  last  five  years.  Before  the 
Jai)anese  war  and  the  revolution  her  strength 
was  enormous,  and  a  Japanese  officer  who  visited 
St.  Petersburg  in  1903  wrote  in  a  Japanese  paper 
that,  judging  by  the  attention  which  was  paid 
to  the  Czar  by  every  court  in  Europe  and  by  the 
respect,  almost  awe  even,  with  which  he  was 
regarded,  that  monarch  might  almost  be  styled 
the  king  of  kings.  The  war  and  the  revolution 
made  sh6rt  work,  however,  of  this  respect  and 
awe.  The  Emperor  William  first  took  advantage 
of  Russia's  weakness  by  springing  the  Morocco 
surprise  on  Europe  ;  then  Baron  von  Aerenthal 
annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  he 
would  never,  of  course,  have  dared  to  do  six 
years  ago  ;  while  recently  in  the  Duma  Mr.  Is- 
wolsky  frankly  confessed  that  Russia  can  do 
absolutely  nothing ;  that  the  war  and  the  revo- 
lution have  bled  her  white,  and  that  no  assist- 
ance or  hope  of  assistance  can  be  given  to  the 
Serbs  and  the  Montenegrins." 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Joint  action  of  Powers  in 
forcing  Financial  Reforms  in  Macedonia  on 
Turkey.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey  :  A.  D. 
1905-1908. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  — Sudden  hostility  of  Ger- 
many to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  con- 
cerning Morocco.  —  The  Kaiser's  speech  at 
Tangier.  —  Threatening  pressure  on  France. 

—  Demand  for  International  Conference. — 
Results  at  Algeciras.  — What  use  the  French 
Government  wished  to  make  of  the  free  exercise 
of  influence  in  Morocco  which  Great  Britain  con- 
serfted  to,  in  the  agreements  of  April  8,  1904,  is 
stated  by  M.  Tardieu  in  his  "France  and  the 
Alliances,"  with  more  than  probable  truth,  as 
follows:  "There  was  no  design  of  conquest,  or 
of  protectorate,  or  of  monopoly.  Conquest  would 
have  cost  too  dear.  A  protectorate  would  have 
served  no  purpose  in  face  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  tribes.  Monopolization  w^ould  have  been 
contrary  to  international  treaties.  To  create 
police  forces  with  Moroccan  natives  and  Algerian 
instructors  in  all  the  principal  towns ;  to  restore 
finances  by  means  of  a  more  honest  collection 
of  taxes,  a  genuine  checking  of  expenses,  and 
the  repression  of  smuggling;  to  increase  the  car- 
rying trade  by  public  works  wisely  planned  and 
the  construction  of  ports,  bridges  and  roads  — 
all  this  by  contract  law ;  to  multiply  hospitals, 
schools,  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 

—  such  was  the  tenor  of  the  programme.  .  .  . 
As  Mr.  Delcasse  wrote  :  '  Far  from  diminishing 
the  Sultan's  authority,  we  were  peculiarly  anx- 
ious to  enhance  his  prestige.'" 

For  almost  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
Anglo-French  agreements  of  April,  1904,  no  ob- 
jection was  raised  in  Europe  to  the  undertaking 
by  France  of  such  regenerative  work  in  Morocco 
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as  they  contemplated.  Italy  had  assented  to  it 
before  England  did.  Spain  did  the  same  a  few 
months  later.  These  were  the  Powers  most  con- 
cerned. The  German  Ambassador  to  France  had 
been  informed  of  the  tenor  of  the  agreement 
with  England  a  fortnight  before  it  was  signed, 
and  no  criticism  came  from  his  Government. 
After  the  text  of  it  had  been  published.  Chan- 
cellor von  Bulow  said  in  the  Reichstag  :  "  We 
know  of  nothing  that  should  lead  us  to  think 
that  this  agreement  is  directed  against  any  Power 
whatsoever.  .  .  .  From  the  point  of  view  of 
German  interests,  we  have  no  objection  to  make 
against  it."  During  the  eleven  months  that  fol- 
lowed this  utterance  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  France  in  Morocco  that  changed 
the  situation  ;  but  something  changed  the  official 
attitude  of  Germany  towards  what  it  had  found 
acceptable  before,  and  changed  it  very  suddenly. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  1905,  the  German  Em- 
peror, on  a  yachting  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean, 
disembarked  at  Tangier,  and  found  occasion  to 
address  these  remarks  to  a  representative  of  the 
Sultan : 

"  To-day,  I  pay  my  visit  to  the  Sultan  in  his 
character  of  independent  sovereign.  I  hope  that, 
under  the  Sultan's  s^jvereignty,  a  free  Morocco 
will  remain  open  to  the  pacific  competition  of 
all  nations  without  monopoly  and  without  annex- 
ation, on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality.  My 
visit  to  Tangier  is  intended  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  I  am  resolved  to  do  all  that  i.s  in  my 
power  properly  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
Germany,  since  I  consider  the  Sultan  as  being  an 
abs'jlutely  free  sovereii,'n.  It  is  with  him  that  I 
mean  to  come  to  an  undersUinding  respecting 
the  best  way  of  safeguarding  such  interests. 
As  regards  the  reforms  which  the  Sultan  is  in- 
tending to  make,  it  .v-ems  U)  me  that  any  action 
in  this  direction  should  be  taken  with  great  pre- 
caution, respect  being  had  for  the  religious  sen- 
timents of  the  population  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  disturbance  of  public  tranquillity." 

All  Europe  read  an  emphasized  thn^at  in  these 
words,  and  felt  instantly  that  they  meant  hostile 
intentions  towards  France.  That  they  came  so 
quickly  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Russia  at 
Mukden  ;  that  Kussia.  allj'  of  France  in  P^uro- 
pean  politics,  would  need  no  longer  to  be 
C)unU:<],  for  ivmii'.  inclefiniti-  future  time,  as  a 
military  Power;  that  the  Dual  Alliance,  which 
hsu\  be<;n  the  prop  of  France  in  the  recovery  of 
her  Btanding  among  the  Powers,  was  thus  sud- 
denly a  broken  reel,  and  that  circumstances 
were  propitious,  therefore,  for  humiliating  her 
again,  —  iwrc  were  fa'ts  for  a  bit  of  reamjtiing 
which  suggested  iUelf  quickly  to  a  multitude  of 
mindn. 

Twelve  days  after  the  spe<rrh  of  William  II.  at 
Tangier  r.'hanclior  lilllow  a/ldn-s.sed  a  circular 
to  the  AmfwHMJuJors  of  Germany  at  various  capi- 
tal '-  'irif  them  t/»  demand  an  InUTnalional 
O,  for  »h«-  H<;tllem'nt  of  matters  conf;fTn- 

ing  M:,ri,<ii,.  A  little  lat«r  the  .M(K)risli  .Sultiin, 
Aixl  <1  A/iz,  endor<^''l  the  d'tnand,  in  the  fol 
lowing  tfiisHive,  iv'  Uy  the  s<;veral  lega- 

tions of  foreign  go  is  at  'latigier: 

"Wc  have  l»«;en  offlen-d  by  our  mast'T  the 
Hultan  ((if)(\  strengthen  him;  V>  requi-M  nil  tin; 
gr»fat  p'lwers  Ut  U(M  a  coiiferenc  at  'I'atighr, 
ff,f  ltd  h'tnorabl'  '  nliitiveH  and 

th'.  d    by    the  i    [the   royal 

fy^uM;)!  or  C  fihinetj  U)  diM:uHH  the  iiiauner  for 
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suitable  reforms  which  His  Shereefian  Majesty 
has  determined  to  introduce  into  his  Empire, 
and  the  expenses  to  carry  out  the  same.  We 
therefore  beg  to  inform  your  excellency  of  this, 
so  that  you  may  notify  your  government  and  re- 
quest them  to  permit  your  excellency  to  attend 
said  conference  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose 
and  let  us  know  of  its  answer,  and  remain  in 
peace  and  with  joy.  Written  at  the  Holy  Court 
at  Fez  on  the  25th  day  of  Rabe  1st,  1905  ;  corre- 
sponding to  May  29,  1905.  Mohajimed  Ben 
Arby  Torres." 

Meantime,  Germany  was  bringing  pressure  at 
Paris  to  force  the  resignation  or  removal  of  M. 
Delcasse,  the  Foreign  5linister,  whose  policy  was 
now  said  to  be  "  A  threat  to  Germany,"  and  the 
French  Government,  unprepared  for  war,  sub 
mitted  to  concessions  which  involved  that  result. 
It  entered  on  preliminary  ;wM7-;)a/'?<'/-s  concerning 
the  demand  for  an  international  conference,  and 
allowed  Minister  Delcasse  to  resign. 

A  fair-minded  German's  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  German  Government  in  this  matter 
was  expressed  by  Mr.W.  C.  Dreher  in  his  n^xt  an- 
nual review  of  "  The  Year  in  German^v  "  for  The 
Atlantic  MontJdy.  Frankly  acknowledging  that 
the  Morocco  controversy  had  "left  with  most 
other  nations  a  distinctly  disagreeable  impression 
of  the  disturbing  tendencies  of  German  policy," 
and  that  the  Kaiser's  famous  speech  at  Tangier 
had  "astonished  the  German  people  not  less  than 
other  nations,"  he  remarks  :  "  For  the  Germans 
had  learned  to  acquiesce  in  the  Anglo-French  set- 
tlement, imder  which  France  was  to  have  a  free 
hand  for  its  scheme  of  jx'nitration  pacifique  in 
Morocco.  The  utterances  of  the  Imperial  Chan 
cellor  in  the  Reichstag  clearly  indicated  that  the 
Government  accepted  with  good  grace  the  gen 
eral  terms  of  that  settlement.  The  people,  too, 
had  been  schooled  by  the  inspired  press  in  the 
theory  that  Germany's  commercial  interests  in 
Morocco  were  so  insignificant  as  not  to  warrant 
the  inauguration  of  a  largo  and  energetic  action 
to  assert  them;  and  this  view  had  been  generally 
accepted  by  them,  barring  the  noisy  little  fac- 
tion of  i'an  German.s. 

"The  chief  fault  of  Germany's  Morocco  policy 
was,  accordinu'ly.  that  it  was  sprung  upon  the 
German  peo[)le  themselves  without  warning, 
without  any  preparation  of  tlicir  minds  for  it; 
hence  they  impcrfei-tly  comprehended  it  and 
never  had  any  great  interest  in  it.  They  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  a  matter  intimati^ly  alTecting  the 
nation's  intfirests;  and  while  IhefJerman  Ainbas 
sadorat  Paris  was  asserting  Germany's  solidarity 
with  Moro<;<(),  the  press  at  hom<'  was  diligently 
Of  cupied  in  eonvinf:iiig  the  outside  worlil  that 
(Jermany  would  never  go  to  war  on  account  uf 
that  remote  and  insignilicant  state. 

"  Despite  the  abruptni-ss  and  hick  of  skill  in 
launching  its  n(rw  policy,  however,  the  govern- 
ment's [)OHition  was  logical  and,  within  certain 
limits,  reasoiialile.  France  and  ICngland  had  as- 
Humed  to  decide  tlw  fute  of  Morocco  between 
themselves,  whereas  the  .Madrid  Treaty  of  1HH(), 
to  whi' :li  Germany  was  sii^nalory,  hiui  explicitly 
given  an  international  i  Imracter  to  the  Moroccmn 
qur-Htion,  This  was  clearly  an  adront  \,o  Oer- 
many's  dlirnity  and  an  attempt  to  Isolate  her, 
whi<li  ought  to  liave  been  objected  to  at  once." 
—  VV,  ('  Dreher,  Tlif  Yrdr  in  (Itrmdiiji  {Atlan- 
tir  Moulfih/.  y»r.,  1J»()«). 

On    the 'jHth   of  Hepleniber   .M.    Kouvler,    the 
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French  Premier,  and  Prince  de  Radolin,  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  at  Paris,  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment concerning  the  matters  to  be  settled  at  the 
demanded  Conference,  and  it  was  announced  to 
other  governments  in  the  following  Memoran- 
dum ; 

The  two  Governments  have  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  Sultan  the  draft  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme elaborated  in  conformity  to  principles 
adopted  by  exchange  of  notes  on  July  8  : 

"First.  —  1.  Organization,  by  way  of  inter- 
national agreement,  of  the  police  outside  the 
border  region. 

"2.  Regulations  organizing  the  surveillance 
and  suppression  of  the  smuggling  of  arms.  In 
the  border  region  the  enforcement  of  these  reg- 
ulations will  exclusively  concern  France  and 
Morocco. 

"Second.  — Financial  reform. 

"  Financial  support  given  to  the  Maghzen 
through  the  establishment  of  a  state  bank  with 
the  privilege  of  issue,  taking  charge  of  treasury 
operations  and  acting  as  a  medium  for  the  coin- 
age of  money,  the  profits  of  which  would  be- 
long to  the  Maghzen. 

"The  said  state  bank  would  undertake  to 
bring  about  a  sounder  monetary  condition. 

"  The  credits  opened  to  the  Maghzen  would 
be  applied  to  the  equipment  and  salaries  of  the 
public  forces  and  to  urgent  public  works,  es- 
pecially the  improvement  of  the  harbors  and 
their  facilities. 

"  Tliird.  — Study  of  better  proceeds  from  im- 
posts and  of  new  sources  of  revenue. 

"Fourth. — Undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
Maghzen  that  no  public  service  will  be  disposed 
of  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests. 

"Principle  of  letting  contracts  for  public 
works  to  the  lowest  bidder,  without  preference 
for  any  nationality." 

In  due  time  the  further  details  were  arranged, 
and  representatives  of  thirteen  governments, 
namely,  of  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Morocco,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States,  were  assembled  in  Con- 
ference on  the  15th  of  January,  1906,  not  at 
Tangier,  but  at  the  Spanish  city  of  Algeciras, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
United  States  were  represented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  French  Republic,  Henry 
White,  and  by  the  American  Minister  to  Mo- 
rocco, S.  R.  Gummere.  The  instructions  ad- 
dressed to  them  from  Washington  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Root,  were  partly  in  these 
words: 

"The  United  States  is  a  participant  in  the 
discussions  of  the  conference  solely  by  reason  of 
being  a  treaty  power,  having  conventional  en- 
gagements with  Morocco  dating  back  to  1836,  by 
which  this  country  not  only  enjoys  special  privi- 
leges, but  is  entitled  to  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment  for  the  time  being.  This  government 
also  shares  in  the  right  of  protection  of  certain 
native  Moors  as  defined  in  the  multipartite  con- 
vention of  July  3,  1880.  Our  interest  and  right 
comprise  and  are  limited  to  an  equal  share  in 
whatever  privileges  of  residence,  trade,  and  pro- 
tection are  enjoyed  by,  or  may  be  hereafter  con- 
ceded by,  the  Shereefian  Government  to  aliens 
and  their  local  agencies,  and  it  follows  that  we 
have  a  like  concern  in  the  enlargement  of  those 
privileges  in  all  appropriate  ways.     With  the 


special  political  problems  of  influence  and  asso- 
ciation affecting  the  relations  of  the  Moroccan 
Empire,  as  a  Mediterranean  state,  to  the  powers 
having  interests  in  that  great  sea  and  whose 
concern  lies  naturally  in  the  conservation  and  ex- 
tension of  its  commerce  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all,  the  United  States  have  little  to  do  beyond 
expression  of  its  [their?]  wish  that  equality  and 
stability  be  secured.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  expected  that  your  attitude  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  will  display  the  im- 
partial benevolence  which  the  United  States  feels 
toward  Morocco  and  the  cordial  and  unbiased 
friendship  we  have  for  all  the  treaty  powers. 
Fair  play  is  what  the  United  States  asks  —  for 
Morocco  and  for  all  the  interested  nations  —  and 
it  confidently  expects  that  outcome.  The  com- 
plete dissociation  of  the  United  States  from  all 
motives  or  influences  which  might  tend  to  thwart 
a  perfect  agreement  of  the  powers  should,  in  case 
of  need,  lend  weight  to  your  impartial  counsels 
in  endeavoring  to  compose  any  dissidence  of 
aims  which  may  possibly  develop  in  the  course 
of  the  conference." 

Algeciras,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Conference, 
had  been  three  times  a  landing  place  of  the 
Moors  in  their  invasions  of  Spain.  "  The  mod- 
em town,"  says  one  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Conference,  "dating  only  from  1T60.  has  but  one 
attraction,  a  magnificent  English  hotel,  built  by 
the  owners  of  the  picturesque  railway  which 
connects  it  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
corresponding  steamer  service  across  the  bay  to 
Gibraltar,  placing  it  in  touch  with  all  the  world. 
But  this  attraction  sufiiced,  and  the  Reina  Cris- 
tina  Hotel  was  engaged  for  the  delegates,  while 
the  town-hall  was  cleared  and  refitted  for  their 
deliberations.  .  .  . 

"The  meetings  were  held  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, about  three  times  a  week,  being  sum- 
moned whenever  the  President  was  advised  that 
sufficient  instructions  had  been  received,  or  that 
the  drafting  committee  had  some  document  to 
present  for  consideration.  Formal  sessions  were 
held  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  morning,  the  Con- 
ference meeting  in  committee  from  three  to  five 
in  the  afternoon,  the  drafting  and  translating 
committees  assembling  when  and  where  conven- 
ient to  their  members."  —  Budge tt  Meakin,  The 
Algeciras  Conference  {Fortnightly  Review,  May, 
1906). 

The  General  Act  of  the  Conference,  finished 
and  signed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1906,  is  in  123  Ar- 
ticles, divided  into  6  Chapters,  as  follows :  I.  A 
Declaration  relative  to  the  Organization  of  the 
Police  ;  II.  Regulations  concerning  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  the  Illicit  Trade  in  Arms ;  III . 
An  Act  of  Concession  for  a  Moori-sh  State  Bank  ; 
IV.  A  Declaration  concerning  an  Improved  Yield 
of  the  Taxes,  and  the  creation  of  New  Sources  of 
Revenue;  V.  Regulations  respecting  the  Customs 
of  the  Empire  and  the  suppression  of  Fraud  and 
Smuggling ;  VI.  A  Declaration  relative  to  the 
Public  Services  and  Public  Works.  The  first 
chapter  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  police 
force,  not  less  than  2000  nor  more  than  2500  in 
number,  recruited  from  among  Moorish  Mussul- 
mans and  commanded  by  Kaids,  but  having 
Spanish  and  French  oflScers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  for  instructors,  nominated  to  the 
Sultan  by  their  respective  Governments,  and 
their  services  given  for  five  years.  This  police 
force,  moreover,  is  subject  to  general  inspection 
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by  a  superior  officer  of  the  Swiss  army.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  second  chapter  are  minute  and 
precise  for  their  stated  purpose.  The  Morocco 
State  Bank,  provided  for  in  the  third,  is  made 
subject  to  the  law  of  France,  and  is  to  "discharge 
the  duties  of  disbursing  Treasurer  of  the  Empire  " 
and  "financial  agent  of  the  Government."  The 
Directors  of  the  Bank  are  chosen,  of  course,  by 
the  shareholders ;  but  one  article  stipulates  that 
"the  Shereefian  Government  shall  exercise  its 
high  control  over  the  Bank  through  a  Moorish 
High  Commissioner,  whom  it  shall  appoint  af  t€r 
previous  agreement  with  the  board  of  directors," 
while  another  requires  that  "each  of  the  follow- 
ing institutions,  viz. ,  the  German  Imperial  Bank, 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  the 
Bank  of  France,  shall,  with  the  approval  of  its 
Government,  appoint  a  Censor  to  the  State  Bank 
of  Morocco. "  The  prescriptions  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  chapters  of  the  act  are  not  of  general  signi- 
ficance or  interest.  In  the  sixth,  relating  to  "pub- 
lic .services  and  public  works,"  it  is  set  forth  that, 
"should  the  Shereefian  Government  consider  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  capital  or 
to  foreign  industries  for  the  working  of  public 
services  or  for  the  execution  of  public  works, 
roads,  railways,  ports,  telegraphs,  or  other,  the 
Signatory  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  see  that  the  control  of  the  State  over  such  large 
undertakings  of  public  interest  remain  intact." 

On  the  signing  of  the  Act  Mr.  Henry  White,  the 
chief  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
ference, marie  the  following  Declaration  on  be- 
half of  hi.s  Government. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  having  no  political  interests  in  Mo- 
rocco, and  having  taken  part  in  the  present  (,'on- 
ference  with  no  other  desires  or  intentions  than 
to  as-si.st  in  assuring  U)  all  the  nations  in  Morocco 
the  most  complete  equality  in  matters  of  com- 
merce, treatment,  and  privilegfs,  and  in  facilitat- 
ing the  intrwluction  int^)  that  Empire  of  reforms 
which  should  bring  about  a  general  state  of 
well  lH;ing  founded  on  the  perfect  cordiality  of 
her  foreign  rflationa,  and  on  a  stable  internal  ml 
ministration,  declares:  that  in  sub.scribing  to  the 
Rcgulation.s  and  Declarations  of  the  Conference 
by  the  act  of  signing  the  General  Act,  subject  to 
ratification  a<.cording  to  constitutional  pr(x;e- 
dure,  and  the  Additional  Prot<Kol,  and  in  con- 
Knting  to  their  appiieation  to  American  filizens 
anrl  int^Tests  in  .Morocco,  it  assumes  no  obligation 
or  rf^flponsibility  as  U)  the  mea.sureH  wbicli  may 
hi:  nec'-Hsary  for  the  enforf;etnent  of  the  said 
I{/;gu!ationH  smd  Deelanitions  " 

A.  D.  1007  (Aug.).  —  Convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  containing  ar- 
rangements on  the  subject  of  Persia,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Tibet.  -  i'aniliel  witJi  the 
Agreement.H  the  "  Knlinlr.  Curdiah:"  —  of  1904 
betwft/:n  England  and  France,  in  itM  i)urpoHe  and 
in  lt«  importanre  to  F^urope,  wo-s  the  Convention 
N-twwn  Knghin'l  arxl  KuHHia  in  1907,  whiehhiir- 
moniz'-d   the  ir  '  rinrl  the  [)')li<-y  of  Ibe  two 

nationH  in  mat  'ing  to  Persia,  AfghaniB- 

tan,  and  Tihet.  In  »-»i(;h  cub*;  the  rljrtatinjf  rnrj 
live  Ifx^ked  not  b^i  much  to  a  settlement  of  the 
particular  queHtionn  Involvci,  hh  (/>  a  general 
extlngulnhment  of  pf>B<4ible  cinmes  of  cont^-ntion 
whieh  mitrht  at  Hfmie  time  dlBturb  the  peacernl 
or   '  ".    reldtions  of   the  peo[)|eH  ftoneernefl. 

Til  'tlier,  the  two  forrnjijly  »;Xi)reHwd  iiri 

(ierslAddujgB,  Anglo  French  and  Anglo  Kiissiau, 
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added  to  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  of  1895 
(see,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work,  France  : 
A.  D.  1895)  constituted,  not  a  new  Triple  Alli- 
ance, set  over  against  that  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  but  an  amicable  conjunction 
which  bore  suggestions  of  alliance,  and  which 
introduced  a  counterweight  in  European  politics 
that  makes  undoubtedly  for  peace. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Convention,  signed  Au- 
gust 31,  1907,  contained  three  distinct  "  Arrange- 
ments," under  a  common  preamble,  as  follows  : 

"His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of 
India,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias.  animated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  settle 
by  mutual  agreement  different  questions  con- 
cerning the  interests  of  their  States  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Asia,  have  determined  to  conclude 
Agreements  destined  to  prevent  all  cause  of  mis- 
understanding between  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia in  regard  to  the  questions  referred  to,  and 
have  nominated  for  this  purpose  their  respective 
Plenipotentiaries.  .  .  .  Who,  having  communi- 
cated to  each  other  their  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

Arrangement  concerning  Persia. 

"The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Rus 
sia  having  mutually  engaged  to  respect  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Persia,  and  sincerely 
desiring  the  preservation  of  order  throughout 
that  country  and  its  peaceful  development,  as 
well  as  the  permanent  establishment  of  ecjual 
advantages  for  the  trade  and  industry  of  all 
other  nations; 

"  Considering  that  each  of  them  has,  for  geo- 
graphical and  economic  reasons,  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in 
certain  provinces  of  Persia  adjoining,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  the  Russian  frontier  on  the 
one  hand,  and  thr-  frontiers  f)f  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan  on  the  other  hand  ;  and  being  desir- 
ous of  avoiflinj;  all  cau.s<'  of  conllict  between 
their  reapf;(tive  interests  in  the  above-mentioned 
I'rovinces  of  Persia ; 

"  Have  agreed  on  the  following  terms: 

"  I.  Great  Britain  engages  not  to  seek  for 
herself,  and  not  tosujiport  in  favour  of  iJrilisli 
sul)jecls,  or  in  favour  of  tii(!  subjects  of  third 
Powers,  any  Coneessions  of  ti  political  or 
commereial  nature  —  such  as  Concessions  for 
railways,  banks,  t<"legraplis,  roads,  lransf)orl,  in- 
Huranre,  &c.  — beyond  a  lin(!  Htartini,'  from  Kasr- 
iShiriii,  passing  thrf)ugh  Isfahan,  ^'ezil,  KaUhk 
and  ending'  at  a  point  on  tin-  Pirsian  frontier  at 
the  interwelion  of  the  UmhsIjui  and  ,\ft;liari  fron- 
tiers, and  not  to  oppoMc,  directly  or  indirectly, 
deniarids  for  siniihir  ('oncessions  in  this  region 
which  are  supported  l)y  thf;  Uussian  (Jovern- 
ment.  It  is  understocMl  that  the  above  mentioned 
j)laceR  are  Inciuiled  in  the  rejjion  in  whi(  h  (Jreat 
I'ritain  engages  not  to  wek  the  Concessions  re- 
ferred to. 

"II.  KuHHJa,  on  her  |>art,  engagesnotto  seek 
for  lierself,  and  not  tosupport  in  favour  of  llus- 
sian  HubJeclM.  or  In  favour  of  the  subjects  of 
third  Powers,  any  ('oncesHlf)nH  of  a  political  or 
coinnuTcial  nature  —  Hiich  as  (NmceHsionH  for 
rallwayH,  bankH,  lelegraphi,  roadH,  trauHport, 
inKiiruhce,  in,i-.  beyond  a  line  going  from  the 
Afjfhati  frontier  by  way  of  (!a/,ik,  Hlrjand. 
Kernian,    and    ending   at    Hund(;r    Abban,    and 
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not  to  oppose,  directly  or  indirectly,  demands 
for  similar  Concessions  in  this  region  wliicli 
are  supported  by  the  British  Government.  It 
is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  places 
are  included  in  the  region  in  which  Russia  en- 
gages not  to  seek  the  Concessions  referred  to. 

"III.  Russia,  on  her  part,  engages  not  to  op- 
pose, without  previous  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain,  the  grant  of  any  Concessions  whatever 
to  British  subjects  in  tlie  regions  of  Persia  sit- 
uated between  the  lines  mentioned  in  Articles  I 
and  II.  Great  Britain  undertakes  a  similar  en- 
gagement as  regards  the  grant  of  Concessions  to 
Russian  subjects  in  the  same  regions  of  Persia. 
All  Concessions  existing  at  present  in  the  regions 
indicated  in  Articles  I  and  II  are  maintained. 

"  IV.  It  is  understood  that  the  revenues  of  all 
the  Persian  customs,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Farsistan  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  revenues 
guaranteeing  the  amortization  and  the  interest 
of  the  loans  concluded  by  the  Government  of 
the  Shah  with  the  '  Banque  d'Escompte  et  des 
Prets  de  Perse '  up  to  the  date  of  the  signature 
of  the  present  Arrangement,  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose  as  in  the  past.  It  is  equally 
understood  that  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  cus- 
toms of  Farsistan  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Persian  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  those  of  the  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  shall  be  devoted,  as  in  the  past,  to 
the  service  of  the  loans  concluded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Shah  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Persia  up  to  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  Arrangement. 

"V.  In  the  event  of  irregularities  occurring 
in  the  amortization  or  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  Persian  loans  concluded  with  the 
'  Banque  d'Escompte  et  des  Prets  de  Perse ' 
and  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  up  to  the 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  event  of  the  necessity  arising 
for  Russia  to  establish  control  over  the  sources 
of  revenue  guaranteeing  the  regular  service  of 
the  loans  concluded  with  the  first-named  bank, 
and  situated  in  the  region  mentioned  in  Article 
II  of  the  present  Arrangement,  or  for  Great 
Britain  to  establish  control  over  the  sources  of 
revenue  guaranteeing  the  regular  service  of  the 
loans  concluded  with  the  second-named  bank, 
and  situated  in  the  region  mentioned  in  Article 
I  of  the  present  Arrangement,  the  British  and 
Russian  Governments  undertake  to  enter  before- 
hand into  a  friendly  exchange  of  ideas  with  a 
view  to  determine,  in  agreement  with  each 
other,  the  measures  of  control  in  question  and 
to  avoid  all  interference  which  would  not  be  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  governing  the 
present  Arrangement. 

Convention  concerning  Afghanistan. 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties,  in  order  to 
ensure  perfect  security  on  their  respective  fron- 
tiers in  Central  Asia  and  to  maintain  in  these 
regions  a  solid  and  lasting  peace,  have  concluded 
the  following  Convention : 

"Article  I.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment declare  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
changing  the  political  status  of  Afghanistan. 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  further  en- 
gage to  exercise  their  influence  in  Afghanistan 
only  in  a  pacific  sense,  and  they  will  not  them- 
selves take,  nor  encourage  Afghanistan  to  take, 
any  measures  threatening  Russia.  The  Russian 
Government,  on  their  part,  declare  that  they 


recognize  Afghanistan  as  outside  the  sphere  of 
Russian  influence,  and  they  engage  that  all  their 
political  relations  with  Afghanistan  shall  be 
conducted  through  the  intermediary  of  His  Brit- 
annic Majesty's  Government ;  they  further  en- 
gage not  to  send  any  Agents  into  Afghanistan. 

"Article  II.  The  Government  of  His  Brit- 
annic Majesty  having  declared  in  the  Treaty 
signed  at  JKabul  on  the  21st  March,  1905,  that 
they  recognize  the  Agreement  and  the  engage- 
ments concluded  with  the  late  Ameer  Abdur 
Rahman,  and  that  they  have  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  government  of  Afghan 
territory.  Great  Britain  engages  neither  to  annex 
nor  to  occupy  in  contravention  of  that  Treaty 
any  portion  of  Afghanistan  or  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country,  provided 
that  the  Ameer  fulfils  the  engagements  already 
contracted  by  him  towards  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government  under  the  above-mentioned 
Treaty. 

"Article  III.  The  Russian  and  Afghan  au- 
thorities, specially  designated  for  the  purpose 
on  the  frontier  or  in  the  frontier  provinces,  may 
establish  direct  relations  with  each  other  for  the 
settlement  of  local  questions  of  a  non-political 
character. 

"Article  IV.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Russian  Government  aflBrm 
their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  equality 
of  commercial  opportunity  in  Afghanistan,  and 
they  agree  that  any  facilities  which  may  have 
been,  or  shall  be  hereafter  obtained  for  British 
and  British-Indian  trade  and  traders,  shall  be 
equally  enjoyed  by  Russian  trade  and  traders. 
Should  the  progress  of  trade  establish  the  neces- 
sity for  Commercial  Agents,  the  two  Govern- 
ments will  agree  as  to  what  measures  shall  be 
taken,  due  regard,  of  course,  being  had  to  the 
Ameer's  sovereign  rights. 

"Article  V.  The  present  Arrangements 
will  only  come  into  force  when  His  Britannic 
]\Iajesty's  Government  shall  have  notified  to  the 
Russian  Government  the  consent  of  the  Ameer 
to  the  terms  stipulated  above. 

Arrangement  concerning  Thibet. 

"The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia recognizing  the  suzerain  rights  of  China  in 
Thibet,  and  considering  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain,  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position, 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  external  relations  of  Thibet, 
have  made  the  following  Arrangement:  — 

"Article  I.  The  two  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties engage  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Thibet  and  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
its  internal  administration. 

"Article  II.  In  conformity  with  the  admitted 
principle  of  the  suzerainty  of  China  over  Thibet, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  engage  not  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Thibet  except  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
This  engagement  does  not  exclude  the  direct 
relations  between  British  Commercial  Agents 
and  the  Thibetan  authorities  provided  for  in 
Article  V  of  the  Convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  Thibet  of  the  7th  September,  1904, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  of  the  27th  April,  1906 ;  nor 
does  it  modify  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
Great  Britain  and  China  in  Article  I  of  the  said 
Convention  of  1906. 

"It  is  clearly  understood    that    Buddhists, 
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subjects  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Russia,  mav 
enter  into  direct  relations  on  strictly  religious 
matters  with  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  other  re- 
presentatives of  Buddhism  in  Thibet ;  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  engage,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  not  to  allow  those  re- 
lations to  infringe  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
Arrangement. 

■'  Akticle  III.  The  British  and  Russian  Gov- 
ernments respectively  engage  not  to  send  Re- 
presentatives to  Lhassa. 

"Article  IV.  The  two  High  Contracting 
Parties  engage  neither  to  seek  nor  to  obtain, 
whether  for  themselves  or  their  subjects,  any 
Concessions  for  railways,  roads,  telegraphs,  and 
mines,  or  other  rights  in  Thibet. 

"  Article  V.  The  two  Governments  agree 
that  no  part  of  the  revenues  of  Thibet,  whether 
in  kind  or  in  cash,  shall  be  pledged  or  assigned 
to  Great  Britain  or  Russia  or  to  any  of  their 
subjects. 

Annex  to  the  Arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  concerning  Thibet. 

"  Great  Britain  reaffirms  the  Declaration, 
signed  by  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India  and  appended  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  of  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  to  the  effect  that  the  occupation  of 
the  f'humbi  Valley  by  British  forces  shall  cease 
after  the  payment  of  three  annual  instalments  of 
theindemnityof  25,000,000  rupees,  provided  that 
the  trade  marts  mentioned  in  Article  II  of  that 
Convention  have  been  eflfectively  opened  for 
three  years,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  Thi- 
betan authorities  have  faithfully  complied  in  ail 
respects  with  the  terms  of  the  said  Convention 
of  \9<)4.  It  is  clearly  understood  tliat  if  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Chumbi  Valley  by  the  British 
forces  lias,  for  any  reason,  not  been  terminated 
at  the  time  anticipated  in  the  above  Declaration, 
the  Briti.sh  and  Russian  Governments  will  enter 
upon  a  friendly  exchange  of  views  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

Aa  an  Inclosure  with  the  Convention,  Notes 
were  exchanged  by  the  Plenipfitentiaries,  of 
which  that  from  Mr.  Nicols^m  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  M.  Iswolsky  rejilying  to  the  same 
eflfect. 

"  .St.  Pkteh«blro,  An^st  18  (31),  1907. 
"  M.    r.K  Ml.VIHTKK, 

"  With  reference  to  the  Arrangement  regard- 
ing Thibet,  signed  today,  I  have  the  honour  to 
nuke  the  following  Declaration  to  your  Excel- 
lency :  — 

"  '  IIU  Britannic  Majesty's  Oovemment  think 
it  deHirable,  no  fur  an  they  are  foncerncd,  not  to 
allow,  unIeH«  by  a  previous  agreetncnl  with  the 
liiiHHian  Governnient,  for  a  peri'xl  of  threr;  years 
from  the  daU;  of  the  present  cotnMiunicution,  the 
entry  into  Thib«-t  of  any  (w;ientiflf:  mission  what- 
ever, on  condition  thai  a  like  assurance  Is  given 
on  the  i>urt  of  the  I[n|)erial  UiisHiari  Govern 
ment. 

"Ills  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  pro- 
P'tm:,  iit'iTviiviT,  to  a[i|irr)arli  thi;  f'liine«c  (Jov- 
ernrnent  with  ii  view  to  induce  ihcin  l(»  accept 
a  nimilar  obli/ution  for  a  corresponrling  perio<l; 
th«  Kuwiian  Government  will  as  a  matter  of 
(ijurm-  fake  «itfillar  (ution. 

"  '  At  the  ex piriiti'iri  of  (lie  term  of  three  years 
nlK/ve  nieiifioiied   IIIh  Itritannie  MaJeUy's  Gov 
ernment  will,  if  aeresfutry,  consult  with  the  Uus 


sian  government  as  to  the  desirability  of  any 
ulterior  measures  with  regard  to  scientific  ex- 
peditions to  Thibet.'  I  avail,  &c. 

(Signed)         A.  Nicolson." 

In  authorizing  Sir  A.  Nicolson  to  sign  the  pre- 
ceding Convention,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote,  on  the  39th 
of  August,  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  to-day  authorized  your  Excellency  by 
telegraph  to  sign  a  Convention  with  the  Rus- 
sian Government  containing  Arrangements  on 
the  subject  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Thibet. 

'"The  Arrangement  respecting  Persia  is  lim- 
ited to  the  regions  of  that  country  touching  the 
respective  frontiers  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
in  Asia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not  part  of  those 
regions,  and  is  only  partly  in  Persian  territory. 
It  has  not  therefore  been  considered  appropriate 
to  introduce  into  the  Convention  a  positive  de- 
claration respecting  special  interests  possessed 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  Gulf,  the  result  of  Brit- 
ish action  in  those  waters  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  question  will  not  give  rise  to 
difficulties  between  the  two  Governments,  should 
developments  arise  which  make  further  discus- 
sion affecting  British  interests  in  the  Gulf  neces- 
sary. For  the  Russian  Government  have  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Arrangement  explicitly  stated 
that  they  do  not  deny  the  special  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Persian  Gulf  —  a  statement 
of  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  for- 
mally taken  note. 

"  In  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  pre- 
sent Arrangement  is  not  intended  to  affect  the 
position  in  the  Gulf,  and  does  not  imply  any 
change  of  policy  respecting  it  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  His  Majesty's  Government  think 
it  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  previous  decla- 
rations of  British  policy,  and  to  reaffirm  gener- 
ally previous  statements  as  to  British  interests 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  importance  of  main- 
taining them. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  will  continue  to 
direct  all  their  efforts  to  the  jireservalion  of  the 
utatut  ijuo  in  the  Gulf  and  the  maintenaiu-e  of 
British  tnide  ;  in  doing  ho,  they  have  no  desire 
to  exclude  the  legitimate  trade  of  any  other 
Power."  — Parliamentitri^  Pupera  l/y  Command. 
Rus,sia.  No.  1.  1907  (Cd.  :t7r)0). 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  —  Treaties  respecting 
the  Independence  and  Territorial  Integrity 
of  Norway,  and  concerning  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Status  Quo  in  the  territories  bordering 
upon  the  North  Sea.  Two  Treaties  of  greiit 
importance  to  the  H<'curity  of  pea<'e  in  Kurope, 
having  for  object  a  joint  prot4'ction  by  several 
Powers  of  existing  coiiditiona  on  the  N'orth  Sea 
and  the  Hiiltic  exit  to  it,  were  conchided  and 
signed  on  llie  2d  of  November,  1U07.  and  the 
2;M  of  .\i)ril.  1!K»H.  respectively.  Tlie  |iarties 
to  the  llrst  of  tliise  '!'reatl(S  wen-  (treat  Mritain, 
France,  (Jeriiiany,  Norway,  and  Ku.Hsia.  and  its 
purpose  was  "to  S4'cure  to  Norway,  within  her 
iireHent  frontiers  and  with  her  neutral  zone,  her 
Independence  and  territorial  Integrity,  as  also 
the  heiieilts  of  peace."  It  was  signeif  at  Chris 
fiania.  where  ratillcatloim  were  depoHiled  on  the 
fitli  of  Feliruury  following;  Ihe  following  is  the 
text  of  Ihu  Treaty  : 
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"Article  I.  The  Norwegian  Goverument 
undertake  not  to  cede  any  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Norway  to  any  Power  to  hold  on  a  title 
founded  either  on  occupation,  or  on  any  other 
ground  whatsoever. 

"  Article  II.  The  German,  French,  British, 
and  Russian  Governments  recognize  and  under- 
take to  respect  the  integrity  of  Norway.  If  the 
integrity  of  Norway  is  threatened  or  impaired 
by  any  Power  whatsoever,  the  German,  French, 
British,  and  Russian  Governments  luiderlake, 
on  the  receipt  of  a  previous  communication  to 
this  effect  from  the  Norwegian  Government,  to 
afford  to  that  Government  their  support,  by  such 
means  as  may  be  deemed  the  most  appropriate, 
with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  integrity  of 
Norway. 

"  Akticle  III.  The  present  Treaty  is  con- 
cluded for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  If  the  Treaty 
is  not  denounced  by  any  of  the  parties  at  least 
two  years  before  tlie  expiration  of  the  said  pe- 
riod, it  will  remain  in  force,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years 
and  so  on  accordingly. 

' '  In  the  event  of  the  Treaty  being  denounced 
by  one  of  the  Powers  who  have  participated 
with  Norway  in  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
Treaty,  such  denunciation  shall  have  effect  only 
as  far  as  that  Power  is  concerned. 

"Article  IV.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
ratified  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Christfemia  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  second  of  the  two  Treaties  was  in  two 
documents,  styled  "  Declaration  and  Memoran- 
dum between  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden, 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  Status  Quo 
in  the  territories  bordering  upon  the  North 
Sea."  They  were  signed  at  Berlin,  where  ratifi- 
cations were  deposited  on  the  2d  of  July,  1908, 
and  were  in  the  following  terms: 

*'  Declaration.  —  The  British,  Danish,  French, 
German,  Netherland,  and  Swedish  Governments, 

' '  Animated  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  neighbourly  friendship  existing  between 
their  respective  countries,  and  to  contribute 
thereby  to  the  preservation  of  universal  peace, 
and  recognizing  that  their  policy  with  respect 
to  the  regions  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  is 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  ter- 
ritorial status  quo, 

"Declare  that  they  are  firmly  resolved  to 
preserve  intact,  and  mutually  to  respect,  the 
sovereign  rights  which  their  countries  at  present 
enjoy  over  their  respective  territories  in  those 
regions. 

"Should  any  events  occur  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Governments, 
threaten  the  existing  territorial  status  quo  in 
the  regions  bordering  upon  the  North  Sea,  the 
Powers  Signatory  of  the  present  Declaration  will 
communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to  con- 
cert, by  an  agreement  to  be  arrived  at  between 
them,  such  measures  as  they  may  consider  it 
useful  to  take  in  the  interest  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  as  regards  their  possessions. 

"The  present  Declaration  shall  be  ratified 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  ratifications 
shall  be  deposited  at  Berlin  as  soon  as  may  be, 
and,  at  the  latest,  on  the  31st  December,  1908. 
The  deposit  of  each  ratification  shall  be  recorded 
in  a  Protocol,  of  which  a  certified  copy  shall  be 


forwarded  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the 
Signatory  Powers. 

"  Memorandum.  —  At  the  moment  of  signing 
the  Declaration  of  this  day's  date,  the  Under- 
signed, by  order  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, consider  it  necessary  to  state  — 

"1.  Tliat  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo,  as  laid  down  by  the  said  Declara- 
tion, applies  solely  to  the  territorial  integrity  of 
all  the  existing  possessions  of  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  in  the  regions  bordering  upon  the 
North  Sea,  and  that  consequently  tlie  Declara- 
tion can  in  no  case  be  invoked  where  the  free 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  over  their  above-mentioned 
respective  possessions  is  in  question  ; 

■'  2.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Decla- 
ration, the  North  Sea  shall  be  considered  to  ex- 
tend eastwards  as  far  as  its  jimction  with  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic."  —  British  Parliamentary 
Papers  by  Command,  Treaty  Series  No.  35,  1907, 
and  23,  1908  (Cd.  3754  anrf4248). 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  The  Situation  in  Crete 
as  controlled  by  the  Four  Protecting  Powers. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Crete:  A.  I).  1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1908-1909  (Oct. -March). —  Declara- 
tion of  Bulgarian  Independence. — Austrian 
Annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  — 
Excitement  of  Servia.  —  The  menace  to 
European  peace. — The  question  of  a  Con- 
ference. —  Attitude  of  Germany.  —  Was  Rus- 
sia coerced  to  assent?  —  Violation  of  the 
Public  Law  of  Europe.  —  On  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1908,  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  as  a 
Kingdom  was  formally  proclaimed,  the  suzer- 
ainty of  the  Sultau  of  Turkey  renounced,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  invested  with  the  title  of  Tzar, 
or  King.  This  proceeding  was  consequent  on 
the  revolution  in  Turkey  (see  Tukkey  :  A.  D. 
1908,  July-Dec),  which  had  resurrected  the 
suspended  Constitution  of  1876,  broken  the  des- 
potism of  the  Sultanate  and  subjected  it  to  a 
Parliamentary  system  of  government.  Never 
having  accepted  the  arrangements  of  1878,  made 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  which  gave  them  self- 
government  but  kept  them  tributary  and  nom- 
inally subject  to  the  over  lordship  of  the  Sultan 
(see,  in  Volume  V.  of  this  work,  Turks  :  A.  D. 
1878;  and  in  Volume  I.,  Balkan  and  Danu- 
iJiAN  States:  A.  D.  1878,  and  1878-1886),  the 
Bulgarians  had  but  waited  for  the  opportu- 
nity which  now  seemed  to  invite  this  act.  An 
immediate  provocation  to  their  declaration  of 
independence  was  supplied  by  a  thoughtless 
offence  to  them  given  by  the  new  Ministry  at 
Constantinople.  To  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
the  revolution  a  state  dinner  was  given,  the  Sul- 
tau presiding,  and  all  the  diplomats  at  the  Turk- 
ish capital  were  invited  to  it  excepting  the 
representative  of  Bulgaria.  When  he  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  this  exception  he  was  told  that 
he  could  not  be  recognized  as  an  ambassador  or 
envoy,  but  only  as  the  agent  of  a  subject  pro- 
vince. This  was  enough  to  set  Bulgaria  aflame. 
Her  affronted  ^Minister  at  Constantinople  was 
withdrawn  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Turkish  Government  dropped.  The  breach  was 
accentuated  further  by  the  recent  occurrence 
of  a  strike  onthe  railway,  owned  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  which  traverses  both  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  territory.  The  Bulgarians  had  taken 
possession  of  and  were  operating  the  section 
within  their  own  domain,  and  when  the  strike 
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■was  called  off  the  Government  announced  its 
intention  to  retain  that  portion  of  the  line,  with 
due  compensation  to  the  company  which  leased 
it.  This  proceeding  intensified  and  doubled  the 
ferments  produced  by  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence. Statesmen  were  disturbed  by  the 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  capitalists 
by  the  danger  which  menaced  their  Turkish 
railway  securities. 

But  this  tells  of  only  half  the  threatening  in- 
cidents of  the  time.  Simultaneously  with  the 
Bulgarian  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and 
its  signatory  sponsors,  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary broke  away  from  its  obligations, 
by  a  formal  announcement  that  the  simple  occu- 
pation and  administration  of  Bosnia,  and  Her- 
zegovina, which  that  treaty  had  permitted  the 
Dual  Empire  to  undertake,  was  now  to  be  com- 
plete annexation,  by  no  other  authority  than  the 
Imperial  will  to  have  it  so. 

Many  interests  and  ambitions,  many  jealousies 
and  distrusts  among  the  Powers,  were  disturbed 
and  excited  by  this  sudden  disordering  of  the 
political  geography  of  Southeastern  Europe. 
Paa-Slavic  feelings  and  hopes  were  profoundly 
antagonistic  to  the  Austrian  absorption  of  more 
Slavic  populations  and  lands.  Servia  was 
alarmed  to  desperation  by  the  aggrandizement 
of  her  dangerous  great  neighbor,  and  Russia  was 
more  than  sympathetic  with  her  alarm.  What 
Turkey  could  or  would  do  in  vindication  of  her 
treaty  rights  over  Bulgaria,  B^jsnia,  and  Her- 
zegovina, was  a  question  of  little  gravity  com- 
pared with  that  which  asked  what  Servia  might 
attempt  in  resi.stance  to  the  Austrian  scheme, 
and  what  Russia  would  venture  if  an  Austro- 
Servian  war  should  break  out.  The  situation 
very  vx.»n  became  one  in  wliich  any  act  of  hos- 
tility on  any  side  could  hardly  fail  to  precipitate 
a  great  t«-mpest  of  war;  ami  thus  the  peace  of 
Europe  wa.s  held  in  a  trembling  balance  for 
months.  The  staU;  of  affairs  was  described 
clearly  anrl  with  ample  knowledge  at  the  time 
by  Mr.  Archiljalrl  K.  Colquhoun,  in  a  paper 
which  he  rea/l  in  I.^>ndon,  at  a  meeting  of  tiu; 
Royal  Sfx;iety  of  Arts.  The  more  hot  head'-d 
ServisinH,"  he  said,  "undoubtedly  fdt  that  their 
whole  future  was  irnperilNd,  and  that  they  might 
as  well  risk  all  on  a  desp'-nite  hazanl,  in  the  be- 
lief tliat  intervention  would  come  t^j  their  assi.st 
ance  Hhowld  their  independence  be  threat(;ned. 
The  (:\(>v.  nwial  lies  Ixjtween  the  IJfwnlans,  Ser- 
vians, and  .Montenegrins  miulf.  it  imj)OHHil)le  to 
say  how  far  an  arm(;d  movement  might  npnurl 
if  it  onee  broke  out.  While  Turkey  and  Hul 
garia  might  come  U)  terms,  and  whilrr  .\uslria 
might  effect  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Tur 
key,  it  was  rlifjicidt  It)  see  how  the  rpirrHtion  of 
the  Southern  Slavs  was  to  be  finally  a<ljuste<| 
unless  Austria  eouUl  f»laeat<!  them  in  sections, 
Htid  ^>  fierliaps  divide  them.  ConceHsions  of  u 
fjtr  <ly  uriitni)orUuit  nature  might  induce 

.Moi,  )  t/>  keej)  (|uiet,  and  a  liberal  policy, 

with  a  promise  ot  auton'>my  iti  the  near  future, 
would  diffoiint  a  gfK»<l  deal  of  the  agitation  in 
Itosnia  and  Herwrgovlna.  The  more;  far  nlglited 
BosnianH  apprr-datefl  the  fiw:t  that  their  Hhortesl 
rut  Ut  c^jmjrttrative  freedom  lay  through  that 
l'i<al  Hut'inomy  which  they  could  legitimat^^ly 
demand  from  Austria.   .   .   . 

"The  xjx'Cta' le  of  t  hew  Southern  Slave  coun 
tries,  whf/se  fwoplr-s  exhibited  ho  many  Mnh'nrlid 
'|u«lltlefl,  hut  yet  did  not  have  that  instinct  for 


government  which  characterized  some  far  less 
gifted  races,  was  rather  a  melancholy  one.  In 
the  tangle  of  mountains,  races,  and  religions 
which  made  up  the  Balkans  the  people  needed 
peace  above  every  other  thing  —  a  breathing 
space  in  which  to  develop  themselves  and  their 
resources,  and  to  get  a  truer  perspective  on  their 
position  in  Europe.  To  the  Great  Powers  who 
controlled  the  destinies  of  these  small  ones 
peace  was  no  less  essential,  but  it  was  not  quite 
clear  that  Austria-Hungary,  with  the  great  mil- 
itary power  of  Germany  behind  her,  realized 
this  or  was  prepared  to  '  seek  peace  and  ensue 
it.'  It  was  this  uncertainty  which  made  many 
await  with  anxiety  the  melting  of  the  Balkan 
snows,  which  put  an  end  to  enforced  inactivity 
in  those  regions." 

Great  Bri'ain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  were 
agreed  in  desiring  a  Conference  of  the  Powers 
which  had  been  parties  to  the  Berlin  Treat}'  of 
thirty  years  before,  to  adjudicate  all  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  acts  of  Austria  and  Bulgaria, 
in  contravention  of  that  treat}'.  Austria  was 
supported  by  Germany  in  holding  back  from 
such  a  conference,  and  nothing  definite  in  that 
direction  was  done.  3Ieantime  Turkey  was 
brought  to  negotiations  with  both  of  the  tres- 
passers on  her  ancient  sovereignty,  and  within  a 
few  months  she  came  to  terms  with  both.  The 
arrangement  with  Austria,  determining  an  in- 
denmity  to  be  paid  for  the  surrender  of  Turkish 
claims  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  was  quick- 
ened by  a  boycott  of  Austrian  merchandise  in 
Turkey,  so  extensive  as  to  be  felt  very  seriously 
in  Austrian  and  Hungarian  trade.  By  the  terms 
of  a  protocol,  which  was  signed  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1909,  Austria  Hungary  paid  £T2.- 
500, (JOO  (SIO.HOO.OOO)  of  indemnity  to  the  Otto- 
man Government;  assured  religious  freedom 
and  political  equality  to  Mussulman  Bosiiiaks 
who  should  choose  to  remain  in  the  province, 
with  liberty  of  emigration  during  three  years  to 
all  who  might  choose  to  depart,  and  pronused 
a  commercial  treaty  on  lines  which  the  Turks 
desire<l.  This  cleared  the  situation  as  between 
Austria  and  Turk<'y,  but  intensilied  the  Servian 
and  .Montenegrin  bitterncas  of  anger  and  dread, 
which  menaced  the  peace  of  the  continent  for 
another  month. 

Meantime  the  terms  of  a  Turkish  adjustment 
with  Bulgaria  had  been  practically  settled,  on 
the  basis  of  a  helpful  HUggeslion  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. IJuk'aria  olTercd  >iHI.I<M(.()0()  (,f  in- 
demnity ;  Turkey  claimed  .S'Jt.fHIO.dOi).  The 
b.'irgaining  was  at  a  standstill  until  Hussia 
offered  lo  remit  a  yearly  war  indenuiity  of  ijil,- 
000. ()()()  whidi  |{ussia  owed  her  under  the  Ber- 
lin Treaty,  until  the  Turkish  claim  on  Hulgaria 
should  be  satislied,  while  she  would  collect  from 
Hidtcaria  in  similar  instalments  until  llu;  offer 
of  till'  latter  had  been  made  good.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Turkish  debt  to  Kussia  bore  no  interest, 
while  Hidgiiria  would  j)ay  interest  on  the  do- 
ferrerl  paymentH  u>  Russia,  the  ,Musc(i\jlc  trea- 
sury would  suffer  no  loss.  The  matter  was  so 
arranged,  and  the  intrrrests  of  [)eacc  were  st^rvtid 
by  a  most  ingenious  and  hai>py  device. 

Hut  [teace  was  made  more  than  insecure  for 
some  weeks  yet  l>y  the  irrecDiicilability  of  Servia 
to  the  Austrian  annexation  of  itosnia  and  Her 
zegoviini  Of  cinirse  that  small  Slali!  could  not 
ho[te  to  resist  it  siiccesKfully  alono,  or  with  Mon- 
tenegrin aid  .  but  u  de8i)erat«  venture  of  war, 
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into  which  Russia  might  be  draf,'ged,  and  if 
Russia,  then  Gerniauy, — and  who  could  tell 
what  other  powers!  —  and  out  of  the  wreckage 
of  which  something  better  for  Southeastern 
Europe  than  an  Austro-IIungarian  domination 
might  be  drawn,  —  tliis  appeal  to  the  lotter\-  of 
battle  seemed  a  dangerous  temptation  to  the 
Servian  mind.  It  was  extinguished  as  such  in 
the  end  by  the  decision  of  Russia  to  drop  the 
project  of  a  Conference  of  Powers,  accept  the 
action  of  Austria,  and  recognize,  unreservedly, 
on  her  own  part,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  as  an  accomplished  fact.  This 
was  announced  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  with 
the  announcement  came  excited  and  exciting 
reports  that  Germany  had  extorted  the  conces- 
sion from  the  Russian  Government,  by  pressures 
that  were  humiliating,  but  which  the  Empire, 
in  its  present  circumstances,  was  powerless  to 
resist.  Germany  denied  having  exercised  an 
illegitimate  pressure  in  the  matter,  but  made 
no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  she  stood  by 
Austria-Hungary  with  approval  of  what  the  Im 
perial  Government  at  Vienna  had  done.  In  a 
speech  on  the  29th  of  March  Chancellor  Billow 
was  reported  as  saying ; 

'  •  In  her  quarrel  with  Servia  Austria  indis- 
putably had  right  on  her  side.  The  annexation 
was  no  cynical  act  of  robbery,  but  the  last  step 
on  the  road  of  the  political  work  of  civilization 
which  had  been  followed  for  30  j-ears  with  the 
recognition  of  the  Powers.  Any  offence  against 
the  form  of  the  law  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
negotiations  with  Turkey,  and  after  this  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  most  nearly  interested 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  other  Powers  sig- 
natory of  the  Berlin  Treaty  could  not  be  with- 
held. The  controllers  of  Russian  policy,  and 
especially  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  had  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  friends  of  peace  in  Europe. 
Concerning  the  Conference  question,  Germany 
still  had  no  objection  in  principle  to  a  Conference 
in  which  all  the  Powers  took  part  and  of  which 
the  programme  was  established  in  advance. 
They  had  been  charged  with  inactivity,  but  they 
had  no  reason  for  special  activity.  They  had 
done  what  they  could  and  used  influence,  not 
without  success,  between  Vienna  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  also  between  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. They  had,  however,  carefully  observed 
the  hmits  prescribed  by  their  interests  and  their 
loyalty.  They  had  done  nothing,  and  they 
would  do  nothing,  which  could  afford  the  small- 
est doubt  of  their  determination  to  sacrifice  no 
vital  interest  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  suggestions  to 
Austria  which  were  incompatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  They  had  ex- 
periences of  their  own  to  inspire  caution  with 
regard  to  playing  the  part  of  the  broker,  even 
in  the  most  honourable  way.  ...  To  sum  up, 
by  loyalty  to  her  allj'  Germany  best  secured  her 
own  interests  and  contributed  most  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  Europe." 

On  the  day  of  this  speech  at  Berlin  the  Lon- 
don Times  expressed,  in  an  editorial  article, 
what  was  then  and  what  continues  to  be  the 
prevailing  belief  and  judgment  of  the  best  in- 
formed political  circles  throughout  Europe, 
when  it  said:  "The  decision  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  recognize  the  annexation  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  was,  of  course,  an  admis- 
sion of  their  inability,  in  present  circumstances. 


to  countenance  the  aspirations  of  the  Southern 
Slavs.  The  intense  and  general  indignation 
which  it  has  excited  in  Russia  is  natural,  and 
indeed,  in  the  known  state  of  public  feeling,  in- 
evitable. We  trust,  however,  that  it  may  be  kept 
within  bounds,  and  that  it  will  not  tind  expres- 
sion in  useless  and  vehement  invective.  Those 
who  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  it  without  re- 
straint should  reflect  upon  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  responsible  rulers  of  the  State,  and 
should  consider  whether,  as  Statesmen  answer- 
able for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  the  immedi- 
ate present,  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Slav  race, 
those  rulers  could  wisely  have  rejected  the  pro- 
posal peremptorily  made  to  them  by  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador.  The  cardinal  fact  in  the 
situation  —  the  fact  upon  which  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Germany  have  based  their  calculations 
and  determined  their  action  throughout  —  is  that 
Russia  could  not  for  some  time  to  come  engage 
in  a  great  war  without  incurring  unjustified 
risks.  Nothing,  we  may  be  sure,  but  the  over- 
whelming consciousness  of  this  fact  could  have 
induced  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  to  adopt 
the  decision  to  which  they  came  a  few  days 
ago.  They  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
painful  effect  which  it  was  certain  to  produce, 
in  the  first  instance,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
None  can  have  realized  more  acutely  than  they 
that  the  presentation  of  the  demand  was  humil- 
iating, and  that  the  circumstances  attending  it 
were  eminently  calculated  to  make  that  humil- 
iation bitter.  But  they  held,  and  rightly  held, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  accept  humiliation 
rather  than  to  jeopardize  the  great  permanent 
interests  which  are  committed  to  their  keeping. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  been  somewhat  less 
precipitate.  The}'  might  reasonably  have  asked 
for  time  for  consulting  the  Powers  with  whom 
they  have  acted,  and  who  have  consistently  sup- 
ported them,  upon  the  proposals  which  Ger- 
many sprang  upon  them.  The  fact  that  they 
did  not  do  so  is  a  significant  indication  that  the 
pressure  which  Count  Pourtales  was  instructed 
to  put  upon  them  must  have  been  of  the  most 
imperious  and  dictatorial  kind. 

"As  to  the  precise  form  of  the  intimation 
conveyed  to  M.  Isvolsky  by  the  German  Am- 
bassador no  definite  information  is  yet  forth 
coming,  but  of  its  nature  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt.  Our  Paris  Correspondent  learns  that,  im- 
mediately after  his  interview  with  Count  Pour 
tales,  the  Russian  Minister  summoned  a  Council, 
and,  after  a  hasty  audience  with  the  Tsar,  com- 
municated to  the  German  Ambassador  Russia's 
acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  his  Government. 
There  was  no  alternative  to  this  course,  as  we 
are  told  from  St.  Petersburg,  unless  Russia  was 
prepared  to  face  the  consequences  of  the  mobil- 
ization of  the  German  Army.  The  matter,  our 
Correspondent  adds,  was  treated  as  of  '  su- 
preme urgency,'  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  reply  was  required  without  delay.  The 
Council  of  IMinisters  knew  what  '  German  mo- 
bilization '  in  the  circumstances  would  mean." 

In  appearance,  if  not  in  reality,  Germany  or 
Germany's  Kaiser  had  again,  as  in  the  Morocco 
affair  of  1905,  taken  advantage  of  the  weakened 
circumstances  of  Russia  to  pla}'  a  dictatorial  part 
in  European  politics.  The  distrust  and  appre- 
hension kept  alive  by  such  repeated  perform- 
ances of  the  military  big  stick  at  Berlin  seem 
infinitely  more  dangerous  to  Europe  than  any 
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possible  explosion  of  the  unstable  compounds 
of  race,  religion,  and  lawless  politics  that  are 
mixed  in  the  Balkan  magazine.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  the  sparks  that  sputtered  alarm- 
ingly in  the  latter,  throughout  the  winter  of 
19^8-9.  were  easily  extinguished  by  the  sudden 
dash  of  cold  water  upon  them  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  accept- 
ing the  situation,  joined  Germany  and  Russia  in 
persuading  the  Government  at  Belgrade  to  be 
equallv  submissive  to  events.  Their  persuasions 
were  effective,  and  a  note  to  the  following  pur- 
pose, which  the  Powers  in  question  had  formu- 
lated, was  signed  by  the  Servian  Ministry  and 
presented  to  the  Government  at  Vienna  on  the 
31st  of  March:  "(1.)  Servia  declares  that  her 
rights  have  not  been  violated  by  the  annexation 
by  Austria-Hungary  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  accepts  the  Powers'  decision  to  annul  para- 
graph 25  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  (2.)  Servia 
will  not  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  (3.)  Servia  will  maintain 
peaceful  relations  with  Austria-Hungary.  (4.) 
Servia  will  return  her  military  forces  to  normal 
conditions,  and  will  discharge  the  reservists  and 
volunteers;  she  will  not  permit  the  formation  of 
irregular  troops  or  bands." 

The  arbitraiy  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina was  now  legitimated  ;  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  was  revised  by  violations  condoned  ;  a 
serious  precedent  had  been  injected  into  Euro- 
pean public  law.  What  was  said  on  the  subject 
by  the  London  Tinun  on  the  morning  after  the 
delivery  of  the  Servian  note  is  hanlly  open  to 
the  lea.st  di.spute.  "The  danger  of  war,"  said 
the  TiiMM,  "  ha.s  thus,  we  may  confidently  hope, 
been  averted.  But  the  sens*;  of  immediate  relief 
with  which  this  deliverance  may  well  be  greeted 
cannot  blind  us  to  the  cost  at  wliich  it  has  been 
achieved.  The  first  great  iiiternatif)nal  compact 
to  which  the  new  German  Em[)ire  of  t)ie  Uolicii- 
zollems  subscribefl  within  a  few  month.s  of  its 
prfxlamation  at  Versailles  wa.s  tliat  which  em- 
b'Kli'^1  the  resolutions  of  the  London  Conference 
of  1871.  The  European  Powers,  rightly  dis- 
puting Russia's  claim  to  denounce  mntu  propria 
the  Black  Sea  f'lauwrs  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
maintained  tliat  no  revision  of  an  inUrnational 
treaty  could  take  place  without  '  inijiartial  ex- 
arninatif>n '  and  '  fne  disciiHsion.'  None  up- 
held that  principle  more  stoutly  than  Austria 
Hungary,  HuH-sia  h'Tsclf  finally  accepted  it. 
and  it  wa«  w)lfmnly  pl!if;»;<l  on  record  i)V  Lord 
Qranvilic  In  his  opening  8p*;ech  us  Presirlent  of 
the  I/nidon  Conference.  It  was  emhfKlied  in  a 
Prot<^K:ol,  signed  by  all  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Powrrs,  laying  down  as  an  eHs<iilial  prin- 
rijile  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  F'owercan  re- 
pudiate treaty  engat'enients  or  modify  treaty 
provWions.  exce(>t  with  the  conwnt  of  the  con- 
tracting partir-s  t)y  mutual  agreement."  That 
Instrument  haw.  imtil  reecntly.  goveme<|  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  In  eonfornjlty  with  its 
proviHions.  KuHsia,  aftz-r  her  war  with  Turkey 
In  I877-7H,  wan  fain  to  Hubinit  theTreiity  of  San 
Ht'f,'ino  to  the  CongreHM  of  Berlin,  and  again  in 
\^T>  a  Oinferefiee  wjim  held  at  ConHtantinoi>le  to 
dftttle  the  question  of  the  unioti  of  KaHtern  Uii- 
niella  with  Bulgaria  whieh  had  been  efTecte«l  In 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  [Jerlin  Five  months 
HK"  ImrrieflWitely  after  the  annexation  of  I'oHiiia 
and  fler/.ei^r.vlna  by  AuMlria  Hnnguiy  and  the 
prof  lamatlon  of  liulgaHun  independence,  Great 


Britain,  France,  and  Russia  were  agreed,  after 
M.  Isvolsky's  conversations  with  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  that  the  same  'es- 
sential principle  of  the  law  of  nations'  was  once 
more  at  stake  and  must  be  upheld.  Italy  ad- 
hered subsequently  to  that  agreement,  which 
took  shape  in  the  suggestion  for  a  conference, 
and  neither  Germany  nor  Austria-Hungary 
openly  rejected  it  at  the  time.  .  .  . 

"  The  terms  of  the  submission  now  made  by 
Servia  at  the  instance  of  the  Powers  show  how 
far  we  have  travelled  away  from  that  'essen- 
tial principle  of  the  law  of  nations '  since  Octo- 
ber last.  .  .  .  AVhether  the  formal  ratification  of 
the  breaches  of  international  law  which  were 
committed  last  autumn  takes  place  now  at  a 
Conference,  or  by  an  exchange  of  Notes,  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment.  In  substance  the 
Powers  have  already  conveyed  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  abrogation  of  Article  XXV.  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  concerning  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, without  the  slightest  show  even  of  that 
'impartial  examination'  and  'perfectly  free 
discussion '  which  the  London  Conference  of 
1871  laid  down  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
revision  of  treaty  engagements." 

There  was  an  illuminating  sequel  to  this 
transaction  near  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  trial 
of  a  libel  suit,  known  as  the  Friedjung  case, 
which  uncovered  many  hidden  circumstances  of 
the  annexation.  One  of  the  arguments  by 
which  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
was  defended  at  the  time  was  the  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  to  an  alleged  conspiracy  of  the 
Southern  Slavs  against  the  Austro-Himgarian 
Monarchy.  (See,  on  "  Agram  Trials,"  Ai'stkia- 
Hung.\h"y:  a.  D.  1!»08-1909.)  At  the  trial  it  was 
proved  that  the  "documents"  which  had  been 
accepted  as  proving  the  existence  of  tliis  con- 
spiracy were  forgeries  of  the  clumsiest  descrip- 
tion. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Changed  conditions  mak- 
ing for  peace.  —  Three  striking  examples.  — 
Speaking  at  Shedield,  England,  on  I  he  occasion 
of  "  the  Cutlers'  Feast,"  Octoh(T21,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
called  to  mind,  in  a  few  admirable  sentences, 
three  illustrations  in  the  past  year  of  wonder- 
fully changed  conditions  in  Europe,  making  for 
peace.     lie  said  : 

"In  the  world  at  large  to-day  —  if  I  may  say 
a  few  words  about  the  Imsiness  of  my  own  de 
partment  —  thire  is  nodouV)t  plenty  of  trouble, 
as  there  always  is,  but  if  you  take  the  true 
measure  of  the  situation  by  comparing  it  with 
what  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  the  outlook  is  <Hs- 
tinctly  favourable-.  I  will  give  you  three  ])oints 
which  arc,  I  think.  Huhjecis  of  coiiLMutula- 
tlon. 

"It  is  only  a  year  ago  to  this  very  month 
that  we  wereattlie  begitmlngof  what  wascalU^d 
the  Balkan  crisis.  I  r|o  not  know  whether  the 
Budget  lias  driven  all  recollection  of  it  from 
your  minds,  liut  It  di<l  occu(\v  a  good  deal  of 
attention  a  y<"ir  ago  and  for  some  months  after- 
wards  For  a  long  lime  it  lii.d  becTi  iilmost  an 
axiom  of  the  di[»loniacy  of  Kuropi-  that  some 
day  or  other  there  would  he  troulile  in  the  Ihil- 
kanH,  and  that,  wlien  that  troulde  came,  there 
woiilil  l»e  danger  r)f  a  l'<urop<'an  war.  The 
troulile  came  a  year  ago  ;  it  cauHi-d  anxiety; 
there  was  11  storm,  anil  for  some  nionlhs  some 
afixlely  uH  to  whetJier  one  or  other  of  the  Great 
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European  Powers  might  not  drift  from  their 
moorings.  But  the  anchors  held,  and  now  the 
swell  has  subsided,  and  though  there  may  be 
trouble  again  in  the  future,  the  fact  that  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  passed  through  the 
Balkan  troubles  of  the  last  year  and  yet  main- 
tained their  peace  is  a  good  augury  that  in 
future  troubles  the  same  may  be  done. 

"  Then  I  will  take  the  question  of  Persia.  A 
few  years  ago,  had  any  one  foretold  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  Persia  in  the  last  year  —  that 
tliere  would  be  a  revolution,  that  there  would 
be  great  outbreaks  of  disorder  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  the  Shall  would  be  deposed  — 
he  would  certainly  have  said  tliat  it  would  be  a 
time  of  considerable  anxiety  both  for  Russia  and 
for  ourselves.  A  few  years  ago  the  representa- 
tives of  those  two  countries  were  watching  each 
other  in  Persia  with  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust. Had  what  has  happened  in  Persia  in  the 
last  year  happened  a  few  years  ago  when  those 
were  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  I 
do  not  say  that  tliere  would  actually  have  been 
war,  but  there  would  certainly  have  been  con- 
siderable anxiety  and  considerable  scares  in  the 
public  opinion  of  botli  countries  as  to  the  effect 
upon  their  relations  witli  each  other.  Now  we 
have  passed  through  the  troubles  of  the  last 
year  in  Persia,  and  in  no  section  of  the  Press 
of  either  coiintry,  in  no  section  of  public 
opinion  of  either  country,  has  there  been  a  fear 


that  relations  between  ourselves  and  Russia 
\s  ould  be  impaired  by  what  was  happening  in 
Persia. 

"The  third  subject  to  which  I  would  refer 
is  that  of  Morocco.  Morocco  is  to-day  very  full 
of  trouble,  and  the  trouble  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern and  worry  to  those  Powers  who  have  con- 
terminous frontiers  in  Morocco.  That  of  course 
is  so,  but  look  back  over  the  last  few  years  and 
survey.  The  matter  which  occupied  men's 
minds  in  regard  to  Morocco  was  not  the  troubles 
in  Morocco  itself  but  the  possible  effect  which 
events  in  Morocco  might  have  upon  the  relations 
of  the  European  Powers  to  each  other.  To-day 
the  trouble  continues  in  3Iorocco,  but  during 
the  last  year  the  anxiety  that  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Morocco  might  cause  serious  difficul- 
ties between  European  Powers  themselves  has 
greatly  diminished  if  it  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared. That,  again,  is  a  satisfactory  retro- 
spect." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Contradictory  feeling  and 
action  concerning  War.  —  Its  causes.  —  In- 
ternational Barbarism  with  Inter-personal 
Civilization. —  The  t-wo  main  knots  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  situation.  —  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Prepa- 
rations FOIt. 

A.  D.  1909.  — Size  and  cost  of  its  armies. 
See  War,  The  Preparations  for  :  Mili- 
tary. 


EVANS,  Rear-Admiral  Robley  D. :  Com- 
manding the  American  Battleship  Fleet.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Preparations  for: 
Naval. 

EVICTED  TENANTS  ACT.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Ireland:  A.  D.  1907. 

EXCLUSION  OF  ALIENS.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Immigration  and  Emigration,  and  Race 
Problems. 

EXPATRIATION  :  Its  Rights.  — Princi- 


ples maintained  by  the  United  States.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Naturalization. 

EXPLORATION,  Polar.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Polar  Exploration. 

EXPOSITIONS,  Industrial.  See  (in  this 
vol.) Buffalo; St.  Louis  ; Charleston;  James- 
town ;  Portland,  Oregon  ;  Seattle. 

EZCURRA,  Colonel:  Deposed  President 
of  Paraguay.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Paraguay  : 
A.  D.  1904. 


F. 


FABIAN  SOCIETY.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Socialism  :  England  :  A.  D.  1909. 

FAIRBANKS,  Charles  W. :  Elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  U.  S.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
United  States  :  A.  D.  1904  (March-Nov.). 

FAKUMENN  RAILWAY  QUESTION, 
between  Japan  and  China.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
China  :  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

FALLlfeRES,  Armand,  President  of  the 
French  Senate.  See  (in  this  vol.)  France  : 
A.  D.  1903. 

President  of  the  French  Republic.  See 
France  :  A.  D.  1906. 

FALL  RIVER  STRIKE,  in  the  Cotton 
Mills.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Org.\niza- 
TiON  :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

FAMINES  :  In  China.  See  China  :  A.  D. 
1906-1907. 

In  India :  The  poverty  they  signify.  See 
India  :  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

In  Russia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia  :  A.  D. 
1901-1904. 

FARADAY,  Michael :  His  Prophetic  Con- 
ception of  Radiant  Matter.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science,  Recent  :  Radium. 

FARM   COLONY,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     See 


(in  this  vol.)  Crime  and  Criminology,  Prob- 
lems OF. 

FARMAN,  Henri.  See  (in  this  vol.)  ScrENCE 
AND  Invention  :  Aeronautics. 

FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization:  United 
States:  A.  D.  1903-1909  ;  and  Labor  Remu- 
neration :  Cooperative  Organization. 

FEDAKIARANS,  The.  See  Turkey: 
A.  D.  1909  (Jan.-May). 

FEDERAL  PARTY.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Philippine  Islands  :  A.  D.  1901  and  1907. 

FEHIM  PASHA,  The  fate  of.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1908 (July-Dec),  and  1909 
(Jan.-May). 

FEJERVARY  MINISTRY.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Austria-Hungary  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

FENGHUANGCHENG.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-July). 

FENSHUILING.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  : 
A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-July),  and  (July-Sept.). 

FERRER,  Professor  Francisco:  His  trial 
and  execution.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Spain:  A.  D. 
1907-1909. 

FERTILIZER  TRUST  :  Dissolution  and 
indictment.    See   (in  this  vol. )  Combinations, 
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Industrial:  United  States:  A.  D.  1901- 
1906. 

FETVA,  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1909  (Jan. -Mat). 

FIALA  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Polar  Exploration. 


FICHTE'S  PROPHECY,  of  a  World 
Commonwealth.  See  (in  this  vol.)  World 
Mo\^ments. 

FILIPINO  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  In- 
dependent. See  (in  this  vol.)  Philippine  Is- 
LANT)S:  A.  D.  1902. 
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A.  D.  1901-1909.  —  A  Review  of  the  de- 
cade. —  The  Sequence  of  Phenomena  from 
the  beginning  of  "the  great  Trade  Boom" 
to  the  Collapse  of  1907,  and  after.  —  The  Pro- 
cess of  Recovery.  —  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1908,  the  New  York  Eveninff  Post  gave  an  admir- 
ably  studied  and  clear,  though  succinct,  review 
of  the  sequence  of  phenomena  in  financial  and 
commercial  affairs  that  could  be  traced  through  ' 
"  the  series  of  years  since  the  great  trade  boom 
began  which  collapsed  in  1907,"  and  thence  to 
the  close  of  1908.  By  permission  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Evening  Post  a  considerable  part  of 
that  review  is  quoted  here.  While  it  relates  more 
especially  to  conditions  and  events  in  the  United 
States,  it  affords  substantially  a  summary  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  world  from  1901  "to  1908, 
both  inclusive:  I 

"1901.  —  This  was  preeminently  the  'boom 
year'  —  much  more  legitimately  so.  as  events 
have  proved,  than  190.jorl906,whenovfcr8trained 
capital  resources  gave  an  atmosphere  of  unreal- 
ity to  what  seemed  altogether  real  in  the  days 
of  abundant  capital  in  1901.  It  is  first  to  be  .said 
of  1901  that  a  probably  unexampled  surplus  of 
ready  capital  in  the  United  States,  and  a  cer- 
tainly unprecedented  foreign  credit  balance  — 
due  to  our  amazing  surplus  of  exports  over  im- 
ports—  happened  to  coincide  with  a  period  of 
Europ'-an  trade  reaction  which  released  foreiirn 
capital  from  foreign  imlustrics  and  left  it  free 
for  use  in  America.  Presuming  the  foregoing 
influences,  the  six  main  causes  for  the  piienomena 
of  19^)1  were  :  (1)  The  series  of  enormous  com 
pany  amalgamations,  beginning  with  the  billion- 
dollar  .Steel  incor[>oratioti,  and  culminating  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Hritish  steamsliip  lines  at 
wiUlly  extravagant  prices  ;  these  o|)erations 
being  baH»;d  on  issues  of  securities  in  unprcre- 
dent<-d  quantity  ;  (2)  Formation  of  '  underwriting 
syndicat^-s'  to  float  these  sectirities,  one  of  those 
Byndicat/;s  recivinir  a  bonus  of  $.'>0,0<K),0Of)  for 
one  Vf-ar's  wm  of  $2.').*XK).0<KJ.  and  all  of  tlicm 
usintr  freely  for  tlxir  puri)os<s  the  Huri)luH/'H  of 
life  insurance  corripanien  and  the  deposits  of  trust 
cmipanles;  {'^)  Acquisition  of  rontrol  of  great 
railway  companies  tiy  f>owerful  millionaires, 
through  purchaHf;  of  sUxrk  of  these  railways  In 
the  open  market,  often  at  extravagant  prices  ; 
the  purfhas* -money  lieing  f>btainer|  ihrougli  Is 
•ue  of  b'jndn  by  railwavM  already  under  control 
of  the  pur' liaH<T<*  ;  '4)  WiWI  speculation  by  the 
public  ;  f.'i)  Sudden  fright  of  Kurope  at  our  ex 
ccss<f8,  withdrawal  of  its  capital,  arul  r-otinefiuent 
■evf-re  rea<;llon  in  our  markets;  (<i)  The  failure 
of  the  corn  crop,  which  in  the  summer  a[)plied  a 
further  check  U>  this  sin-culation,  but  whicli  was 
Itself  ofTwt  by  a  wliHil  ( rop  larger  than  any  liar 
rested  in  thin  (outitry  b<fore  or  Hiri'e,  and  sold 
•t  the  hiifheMt  average  price  sin<e  1H97 

"  1903.    -Tills  year  was  one  iKith  of  reaction 
uxl  of  further  ex[mniiion,  it  was  b<Hh  a  legiti 
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mate  sequel  to  1901  and  a  legitimate  foreruimer 
of  1903.  ... 

'  ■  Its  salient  phenomena  were  these :  ( 1 )  Abun- 
dant harvests :  (2)  Overstraining  of  bank  re- 
sources by  financial  'deals '  and  Stock  Ex- 
change speculation,  exhausting  the  bank  surplus 
in  September ;  (3)  Enormous  increase  in  imports 
and  decrease  in  agricultural  exports,  along  with 
Europe's  withdrawal  of  its  capital ;  (4)  Rapid 
advance  in  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor ;  (5) 
Struggle  of  capitalists  to  so  entrench  themselves 
in  control  of  corporate  enterprises  that  they 
could  not  be  dislodged. 

"1903.  —  The  year  which  followed  was  an 
entirely  logical  sequel.  Its  controlling  factors 
were  :  (1)  Forced  liquidation  by  individuals  and 
syndicates  who  were  tied  up  in  new  securities  at 
a  time  when  the  investing  public  withdrew  from 
the  market ;  (2)  Inability  of  great  corporations 
to  sell  bonds,  and  their  resort  to  notes  at  a  high 
interest  rate  :  (3)  Abundant  grain  crops,  but  an 
inadequate  cotton  crop,  with  great  speculation, 
and  famine  prices ;  (4)  llapid  fall  in  the  price  of 
steel  and  iron ;  (5)  Severe  contraction  in  profits 
of  industrial  combinations,  with  reduced  divi- 
dends in  some,  reorganization  of  capital  in  oth- 
ers, and  bankruptcy  in  still  others. 

"  1904.  —  For  obvious  reasons,  1904  is  an  in- 
teresting year  to  compare  with  1908.  Both  were 
in  a  sense  'after-panic  years,"  though  the  strain 
of  1903,  and  the  resultant  financial  and  commer- 
cial reaction  of  1904,  were  trifles  compared  with 
those  of  the  past  twoyears.  It  will  be  seen  that 
1904,  which  did  in  fact  usher  in  another  great 
boom  in  trade,  paralleled  closely  in  some  respects 
the  history  of  190K,  but  in  others  diverged  very 
widely  from  it.  Its  dominant  inlliienccs  were  : 
(1)  .\  huge  surplus  reserve  at  the  New  York 
banks,  reaching  in  Aiigust  a  height  oidy  four 
times  exceeded  in  the  country's  history,  and  as 
a  res\dt  a  1  per  cent,  call  money  market  during 
two-thirds  of  the  year ;  (2)  The  largest  gold  ex- 
j)ort  movenir-nt  in  the  history  of  the  country; 
(3)  A  midsMrnnier  recovery  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
<'hange,  with  large  investment  buying  ;  (4)  A 
I'residenliiil  camjjaign,  which  hanlly  affected 
business  ;  (Tt)  Sul)stantial,  i)ut  not  very  rapid, 
trade  revivals,  without  any  of  the  extnivagant 
optimism  of  1908  ;  (6)  Famine  prices  for  cotton 
during  half  the  year,  followed  l)y  a  new  crop 
uni)aralleled  in  history,  and  by  a  heavy  fall  in 
jiriees;  (7)  V'irtinil  diHa|)|)eHrance  of  our  export 
trade  in  wheat,  with  the  sinnllest  hiirvest  since 
1900,  the  higliesl  prices  sitice  181»H,  mul  the 
Hrnallest  Hlii|)meni  to  lOuropt?  since  1H72.  The 
KuHsian  war,  which  began  in  February,  affected 
our  markets  only  Indirectly. 

"  1905. —  This  year's  lilstory  is  better  under- 
Btoo«!  today  than  (t  has  been  before.  The  IchII- 
mony  of  the  wliole  financial  and  conunercial 
world  now  is,  thai  liie  exploiting  of  capital  in 
trade  and  speculation,  which  eventually  brought 
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about  the  recent  panic,  and  the  abnormal  en- 
hancement of  cost  of  living,  which  lifted  the 
average  price  of  commodities  as  much  in  two 
years  as  it  had  risen  in  the  eight  preceding 
years,  began  in  the  middle  of  1905.  These  were 
the  salient  incidents  of  the  financial  year:  (1) 
Rapid  and  vigorous  trade  revival,  with  industry 
and  production  probably  more  active  than  at  any 
previous  period,  and  with  profits  and  dividends 
enlianced  ;  (2)  Exposure  of  the  use  of  life  insur- 
ance funds  by  promoting  and  speculating  mil- 
lionaires, an  exposure  which  ended  in  legislation 
preventing  such  use  of  them  in  future  specula- 
tions; (3)  World-wide  money  stringency,  with 
the  New  York  bank  surplus  twice  exhausted, 
London's  bank  position  the  weakest  since  1890, 
and  Berlin's  the  weakest  since  1897;  (4)  Excited 
stock  speculation  for  the  rise,  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany,  which  in  New  York  almost  wholly 
disregarded  the  abnormal  strain  on  mone}'. 

"  1906.  —  Neither  the  8400,000,000  loss  at  San 
Francisco  in  April,  nor  the  Treasury's  efforts  to 
relieve  an  overstrained  New  York  money  market 
in  September,  was  a  fundamental  cause  for  the 
events  of  1906.  They  were  a  true  sequel  to  1905, 
and  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  Enormous 
volume  of  trade,  the  whole  world  over,  with 
rapid  rise  in  price  of  goods,  but  equally  rapid 
rise  in  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  ;  (2)  Grain 
harvests,  as  a  whole,  never  paralleled  in  volume, 
and  w'heat  crop  second  only  to  1901 ;  (3)  Wild 
speculation  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  par- 
ticularly in  land,  mining  shares,  and  Stock  Ex- 
change securities,  but  not  as  a  rule  in  produce, 
the  wealthiest  capitalists  in  the  country  entering 
into  stock  speculation  in  the  late  summer,  and 
using  most  unscrupulously  their  power  over  com- 
pany finance  to  help  along  their  purposes;  (4) 
Overstrained  bank  resources  as  a  result,  with  five 
deficits  at  New  York,  occurring  in  spring,  au- 
ttimn,  and  winter,  two  of  these  deficits  being  the 
largest  since  1893;  (5)  Abnormally  high  money 
rates  all  the  year,  with  the  highest  September 
rate  for  call  loans  ever  reached  in  New  York, 
and  the  highest  rate  for  time  loans  and  merchants' 
paper  reached  at  that  time  of  year  since  1872  ; 
(6)  Sudden  decision  by  Europe  that  American 
credit  was  unlimited,  and  the  consequent  plac- 
ing of  foreign  capital  unrestrictedly  at  our  dis- 
posal ;  (7)  Struggle  between  London  and  New 
York  for  possession  of  new  gold  arriving  in  Lon- 
don, resulting  in  our  import  of  840,000.000  gold 
from  Europe  in  the  spring,  and  845,000,000  in 
the  autumn,  and  leading  to  a  rise  of  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  to  6  per  cent,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Boer  war  panic,  and  to  an  energetic  effort 
on  the  Bank's  part  to  stop  the  wholesale  equip- 
ping of  the  American  speculation  with  London 
bank  money. 

"  1907.  —  The  panic  year's  story  may  be  told 
■without  further  introduction,  summing  up  thus 
its  characteristic  events:  (1)  Withdrawal  by  Eu- 
rope of  the  capital  loaned  to  us  in  1906,  leading, 
early  in  the  year,  to  832,000,000  gold  exports  to 
Europe,  of  which  825,000,000  went  to  France  : 
(2)  Partial  withdrawal  of  their  capital  from  Wall 
Street  by  interior  markets,  which  were  said  to 
have  had  8400,000,000  outstanding  in  New  York 
during  1906  ;  (3)  Distress  of  the  immensely 
wealthy  capitalists  Avho  had  tied  themselves  up 
in  the  Wall  Street  speculation  of  1906,  their 
forced  liquidation  on  an  enormous  scale,  and 
consequent  demoralized  Stock  Exchange  mar- 


kets in  March  and  August ;  (4)  Very  abnormal 
crop  weather  throughout  the  spring  and  over 
nearl}'  all  the  world,  with  a  resultant  shortage 
of  the  whole  world's  wlieat  crop,  the  deficit  of 
supplies  below  expected  requirements  being 
probably  the  largest  since  1890. 

■■(5)  Revelation  of  unsound  banking  i)ractice8 
at  New  York  in  October;  leading  to  liie  failure 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust,  a  formidable  run 
on  the  banks,  adoption  of  Clearing  House  cer- 
tificates in  all  the  larger  cities  and  issue  of 
emergency  credit  currency  in  man}- ;  to  restric- 
tion of  cash  payments  to  depositors  throughout 
the  countr\-,  to  a  premium  on  currency,  to  com- 
plete demoralization  of  interior  exchange,  and 
to  insolvency  of  several  large  industrial  com- 
panies and  numerous  banks  —  neither,  however, 
reaching  the  number  which  shortlv  followed 
the  panic  of  1893;  (6)  Import  of  $100,000,000 
gold  from  Europe  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber, most  of  it  bought  at  a  premium  and  some 
of  it  engaged  with  sight  sterling  at  4.91  ;  (7)  As 
a  result,  large  inroads  on  the  Bank  of  England's 
gold  reserve,  rise  in  the  bank  rate  from  4^  to  7 
per  cent.,  rapid  advance  of  all  continental  bank 
rates,  and  loan  of  large  sums  of  gold  by  the 
Bank  of  France  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

"  (8)  Precarious  position  of  financial  Germany 
throughout  the  year,  important  failures  at  Ham- 
burg, minor  financial  panics  in  Holland,  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  Chili, -many  of  them  before  our  own  ; 
(9)  Intervention  of  our  Treasurj',  which  wisely 
placed  all  its  surplus  on  deposit  with  the  banks 
in  October,  and  most  unwisely  undertook  to  issue 
8150,000,000  bonds  and  notes  in  November  to 
provide  basis  for  new  bank-note  circulation  ;  (10) 
Recovery  in  markets  late  in  November,  with 
slow  return  of  the  bank  situation  to  normal,  the 
currency  premium  at  New  York  lasting  longer 
than  in' either  1893  or  1873;  (11)  Discharge  of 
laborers  from  employment  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  beginning  of  severe  trade  reaction  —  all 
this  in  spite  of  the  largest  annual  gold  output  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

"  1908.  — Now  comes  the  present  remarkable 
after-panic  year,  of  which  the  salient  phenomena 
may  be  thus  summed  up:  (1)  Spasmodic  and  ir- 
regular recovery  in  trade  activit}',  starting  from 
a  very  low  level,  Avith  merchants  rushing  in  sud- 
denly with  orders  —  in  February,  in  July,  and 
in  November  —  when  their  shelves  were  almost 
depleted,  these  buying  imptdses  ceasing  as  sud- 
denh'  as  they  had  begun,  leaving  trade  stagna- 
tion again  ;  (2)  Slow  increase  in  consumption  of 
merchandise,  here  and  abroad,  the  ratio  being 
below  30  per  cent,  of  normal  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  60  to  75  per  cent,  on  the  average, 
at  its  close;  (3)  Sudden  shrinkage  of  our  inter- 
national commerce,  merchandise  trade  in  eleven 
months  fallinff  8478,000,000  from  1907,  a  decline 
of  15  per  cenl.,  of  wiiich  8326,000,000  was  im- 
ports and  8152,000,000  exports,  experience  of 
European  nations  being  similar  ;  (4)  Enormous 
increase  in  the  unemployed,  leading,  at  the  At- 
lantic ports,  to  an  emigration  250,000  larger  than 
immigration  ;  (5)  Severe  contraction  of  railway 
earnings,  resulting  in  twenty-four  railway  in- 
solvencies, involving  the  largest  capital  of  any 
receiverships  since  those  of  1893,  and  causing 
many  dividend  reductions,  but  followed,  after 
the  middle  of  the  year,  by  such  enormous  reduc- 
tion in  expenses  that,  in  some  cases,  autumn  net 
earnings  actually  increased  over  1907  ; 
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"  (6)  Sudden  rush  of  currency  into  the  banks, 
as  a  result,  first  of  removal  of  restrictions  on  de- 
positors and  next  of  idle  trade,  ^vith  resultant 
change  from  a  $20,000,000  New  York  bank  de- 
ficit at  the  end  of  1907  to  a  surplus  of  $40,000,- 
000  at  the  end  of  January  and  of  $66,000,000  on 
June  27  —  the  latter  being  second  only  to  the 
$111,000,000  maximum  of  1894  ;  (7)  As  a  conse- 
quence, abnormally  low  rates  for  money,  call 
loans  going  at  2  per  cent,  before  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, at  1  per  cent,  in  eighteen  weeks  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  at  less  than  1  per  cent,  in  three 
weeks:  (8)  Export  of  §73,000,000  gold,  the 
largest  (except  for  1904)  since  1895,  and  net 
export  of  $45,000,000,  the  largest  in  thirteen 
years; 

"  (9)  In  spite  of  the  above  recited  facts,  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  optimism  throughout  the  year, 
expressing  itself,  first  in  the  organization  of 
'  Prosperity  Leagues '  which  held  conventions 
and  proclaimed  that  if  people  would  only  decide 
to  be  prosperous,  they  would  be  prosperous,  and 
second  by  a  series  of  extravagant  speculative 
movements  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  declared  in  Februarj',  in  July, 
and  in  November,  that  we  were  not  only  des- 
tined to  get  back  into  the  boom  of  1906,  but  that 
we  were  there  already  ;  (10)  A  wheat  harvest 
which  in  midsummer  promised  to  be  the  second 
largest  on  record,  but  which  turned  out  only  of 
average  volume,  the  quality  and  price  for  this 
and  other  cereals,  however,  being  so  good  as  to 
enhance  very  greatly  the  wealth  of  the  agricul- 
tural West ;  (11)  A  Presidential  election,  the  re- 
sult of  which  the  markets  and  all  experienced 
people  foresaw  from  the  beginning,  but  of  which 
it  was  alleged,  for  two  weeks  in  November,  that 
its  outcome  haul  totally  changed  for  the  better 
the  entire  asp*.*ct  of  American  bu.siness  affairs." 

1909.  —  The  following,  from  the  New  York 
Etening  Poit  of  December  31,  1909,  continues 
the  review : 

The  noteworthy  characteristics  of  "the  year 
which  ends  to.*lay.  ...  so  far  as  they  can  now 
be  discerned,  have  l>een  as  follows:  (1)  lijipid 
induHtrial  n-covery,  bfginning  with  the  steel 
tra'le's  reductifjn  of  prices,  I'-a^lingin  September 
to  the  largest  monthly  output  of  iron  and  steel 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  to  heavy  de- 
mand from  cf)n«umerH,  but  contrasting  singu- 
larly with  the  copi>er  market,  where  signs  of 
overprwJuction  were  visible  throughout  tlif; 
year  ;  (2)  Very  rapid  increase  in  coHt  of  nei  eg 
■aries  of  life,  afTectiriL'  ehiedy  fof;<l,  clothing, 
an<l  rent,  leading  in  the  autumn  to  bittrT  com- 
plaint and  to  numerous  strikes  for  higher  wages, 
notably  on  the  railways;  o"};  Along  with  reviv 
ing  trade,  a  speculation  of  great  magnitude  on 
the  Ht^iok  f^xchange,  awrihed  to  the  Initiative 
of  very  jKiwerful  (Inance  houses,  and  converg- 
ing In  a  u\'>v,l  periiliar  way  on  United  I^tates 
Htef;l  common  ■  hone  fiividend  was  twice 

a/lvateed.   not'  .ling  the  faet  llmt  (|U(tr- 

t«Tly  earninifs  ha/I  not  rerovere^l  \.i>  the  magni- 
tude of  1WX5  or  1907,  when  the  dividend  had 
b«en  rnairit}tine<l  at  the  old  rut^- ;  (4)  I<argely  as 
A  renult  of  the  tying  up  of  capital  in  this  spicu 
lation,  were  autumn  ntrain  on  liank  rewrves. 
turninif  a  .New  York  nurplun  of  8.'M,fKK».(K)0  on 
July  10  into  one  of  only  i>l  .<V>O,0(KJ  on  (h  tol.er '-J. 
driving  Wall  Hireet  to  probably  unprecedented 
b'jfTowIng*  from  Interior  Imnk.n  nnrl  from  l>on 
doQ,  which  latt<;r  market,  under  the  influence  of 
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the  Bank  of  England,  threw  back  great  amounts 
of  these  New  York  loans  during  October ; 

"  (5)  Call  money  rates  kept  down  by  such  ex- 
pedients, 6  per  cent,  being  the  maximum  up  to 
the  two  closing  days  of  December;  (6)  a  wheat 
corner  in  Juue,  in  the  course  of  which  the  New 
York  cash  price  rose  to  $1.51  in  June,  the  high- 
est price  since  the  Leiter  corner  of  1898,  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  wheat  crop  unsurpassed  in  mag- 
nitude except  for  1901,  yet  with  high  prices 
continued  in  later  autumn,  despite  an  abundant 
crop  in  Europe  also :  (7)  A  very  short  crop  of 
cotton,  driving  the  price  from  9^  cents  a  pound, 
early  in  the  year,  to  16  cents  in  December,  the 
latter  being  the  highest  December  price  since 
paper  inflation  days,  and  less  than  one  cent  be- 
low the  highest  price  in  the  corner  of  1904  ;  (8) 
Import  of  foreign  merchandise  wholly  unpar- 
alleled for  magnitude  in  our  history,  causing,  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  for  the  first  time  since  1897,  and 
resulting,  in  the  eleven  first  months  of  the  year, 
in  a  total  excess  of  exports  over  imports  $340,- 
000,000  less  than  in  1908,  and  very  much  the 
smallest  of  any  year  since  1897  ;  (9)  As  a  partial 
consequence,  the  largest  export  of  gold  of  any 
year  in  the  country's  history,  and  the  largest  net 
export  except  for  1894  and  the  paper  money 
days. 

"The  prolonged  tariff  debate  in  Congress, 
which  high  financial  authority  declared  would 
hold  back  financial  activity,  but  which  gave  no 
evidence  of  doing  so,  can  hardly  be  cla.ssi'd  as  a 
fundamental  influence  of  the  year.  Whether 
Mr.  Harriman's  death  in  September,  with  the 
resultant  realignment  of  forces  in  high  finance, 
deserves  to  be  so  classed,  is  a  question  which 
can  hardly  be  pa.ssed  upon  as  yet." 

America  :  Proposal  of  an  International 
American  Bank.  .*^ee  (in  this  vol.)  .V.MKuttAN 
Rki'Iiu.k  s. 

Asia:  A.  D.  1909.  — Disturbance  of  Trade 
by  the  Fall  in  Silver  Exchange.  —  The  follow- 
ing is  a  Press  telegram  from  Ottawa,  ("aiuida, 
Jiuie  2:5,  1909:  "  The  serious  check  to  .Vmerican 
exports  to  the  Orient  resulting  fronj  the  great 
fall  in  the  silver  exchanges  last  year  is  nttnicting 
increasing  attention  <tn  the  Piicitlc  Coast.  A 
Lenirue  which  describes  itself  as  the  Fair  Ex- 
change league  has  been  organized  in  Ottawa  to 
keep  the  issues  before  the  Dominion  |)arliiimcnt. 
It  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  (ioscheii  plan 
f)f  iHlll  jointly  by  the  Hritisli  empire  and  the 
United  States  with  open  minis  in  India  as  before 
\xVi\.  The  new  movement  hasweured  a  (pndi- 
fied  endorsemrrit  from  .1.  .1.  Hill  of  the  (.Jreat 
Northern  railway.  -Mr  Hill  says:  'We  must 
await  the  prftposals  of  the  monetary  cfmiinission 
at  Washingtfin.  The  silver  problem  is  full  of 
didleiiliieH.  I  wish  it  were  po.ssible  to  ignore  it. 
Hut  our  cr)nHulH  in  Asia  warn  us  thai  at  the  pre- 
s«'nt  rate  of  silver  exchanire  Asi/i  lias  ceased  to 
inipr)rt  our  wheat  or  llmir  or  lumber;  liiat  the 
Shanghai  merchants  who  ciKlitcrn  months  since 
bought  the  sovereign  or  five  gold  dollars  with 
five  taels,  niUHt  now  pay  near  eight  faels  ;  the 
reHidt  is  flisaster  ;  he  no  lont'er  buys,"  " 

British  Empire:  A.  D.  1909.  —  Imperial 
Con^^rcBt  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  See  (in 
this  volj  HidTiHM  liMriiii,  :    A     I)    11K»9  (SkI'T  ). 

England:  A.  D.  1909.  -  The  Budretof  Mr. 
Llovd-George.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Enokanik 
A,  1)   1909  (Ai-iiil,-I)KC.). 
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Germany:  A.  D.  1901  -  1902. —  Industrial 
Crisis  and  Period   of  Depression.  —  The  ex- 

traonliiiury  iudustrial  developincut  of  Ger- 
many between  1895  and  1900  had  it3  usual  se- 
quel in  a  sudden  collapse,  followed  by  a  period 
of  depression  and  slow  return  to  productive  ac- 
tivity. According  to  Dr.  Braun,  writing  in  the 
Yale  Review  of  May,  1902,  • '  the  cause  of  the 
crisis  lay  undoubtedly  in  extreme  overproduc- 
tion, which  had  continued  for  a  long  time 
without  its  significance  having  been  discovered 
by  any  one.  Enormous  quantities  of  commodi- 
ties had  been  accumulated,  numberless  new  in- 
dustrial undertakings  had  come  into  being,  or 
were  about  to  be  started,  and  every  one  was 
counting  on  further  development  of  produc- 
tion by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  a  feeling  of  un- 
certainty, which  should  pass  into  a  crisis,  was 
bound  to  arise  the  moment  certain  unhealthy 
conditions  of  German  economic  life,  which  had 
been  covered  up  during  the  period  of  prosperitj% 
made  their  appearance. 

"  The  conditions  which  did  arouse  this  wide- 
spread feeling  in  German  capitalistic  circles 
lay  far  from  the  industrial  market  itself.  Great 
losses  suddenly  appeared  in  the  field  of  mort- 
gage investments,  whose  securities  had  been 
accepted  by  the  public  as,  next  to  government 
bonds,  the  safest  form  of  investment,  and  the 
freest  from  speculation.  These  developments 
caused  a  panic  among  the  investing  public. 
This  feeling  of  panic  began,  according  to  my 
view,  at  the  time  when  the  authorities  found 
themselves  forced  to  arrest  two  directors  of  the 
Pomeranian  Mortgage  Bank  {Pommersche  Hypo- 
thekenbank),  who  occupied  the  highest  social 
position.  .  .  .  The  extraordinary  result  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  authorities  against  the  leaders  of  cer- 
tain mortgage  banks  is  explained  only  by  the 
facts  that  at  the  end  of  1900,  six  and  two-third 
billion  marks  of  mortgage  debentures  were  in 
circulation,  and  that  within  ten  years  the 
amount  invested  in  such  debentures  had  in- 
creased by  three  billion  marks.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  small  and  middle-class  capitalists, 
who  wished  to  invest  their  money  in  safe  secur- 
ities, had  put  it  into  mortgage  debentures  of 
this  kind.  The  greatest  confidence  had  been 
placed  in  them,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
eyes  of  the  public  were  open  to  the  fact  that 
great  losses  could  also  ensue  from  such  invest- 
ments. The  five  principal  offending  banks  had 
at  the  end  of  1900.  692.670,950  marks  of  mort- 
gage debentures  in  circulation.  Every  one  had 
invested  in  these,  from  the  smallest  capitalist  to 
the  German  Empress.  The  public  and  preten- 
tious piety  of  the  directors  of  the  Prussian  Mort- 
gage Stock  Bank,  who  were  later  placed  under 
arrest,  had  induced  even  church-building  asso- 
ciations to  place  their  money  in  these  deben- 
tures." 

' '  Then  came  the  failure  of  the  Dresdener  Ered- 
itanstalt,  which,  with  a  capital  of  20,000,000 
marks,  had  loaned  a  single  industrial  company, 
the  Dresden  Electrical  Company,  9,000.000 
marks ;  and  this  failure  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  famous  Leipsic  Bank,  which  had  loaned 
84,000  000  marks  to  a  concern  which  had  used 
up  its  own  capital,  and  was  paying  fraudulent 
dividends  of  50  per  cent.  These  two  failures 
frightened  the  public  into  a  general  withdrawal 
of  deposits  from  banks  of  every  class  " 

Japan  :  A.  D.  1909. —  State  of  the  War  Debt 


and  its  Payment.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  : 
A.  D.  1909  (July-Skpt.). 

Mexico:  A.  D.  1905. —  Currency  Reform. — 
Cessation  of  Free  Coinage  of  Silver.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Mexico  ;  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

United  States:  A.  D.  1908.  —  The  Emer- 
gency Currency  Act.  —  What  is  known  as  the 
Emergency  Currency  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  May,  1908,  and  received  the  approval 
of  the  President  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  It 
is  a  temporary  measure,  for  exigencies  that  may 
repeat  the  monetary  experience  of  1907  before 
an  adequate  reform  of  the  banking  and  currency 
system  of  the  country  is  effected,  and  will  ex- 
pire by  limitation  on  the  30th  of  June,  1914.  It 
does  not  disturb  the  present  National  bank  note 
currency  of  the  country,  based  on  Govern- 
ment bonds,  but  provides  a  means  by  which  an 
additional  volume,  amoimting  to  a  total  of 
§500,000,000,  if  necessary,  may  be  issued  by  the 
National  banks  in  case  of  a  currency  stringency. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  emergency 
circulation  may  be  issued.  A  bank  may  make 
an  application  through  the  Currency  Associa- 
tion of  which  it  is  a  member,  or,  where  State 
and  municipal  bonds  are  offered  as  security,  the 
application  may  be  made  directly.  A  Currency 
Association  may  be  formed  by  ten  or  more 
banks  having  an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus 
of  at  least  $5,000,000.  Only  one  may  be  formed 
in  any  city,  and  no  bank  may  belong  to  more 
than  one.  It  must  be  formed  bj-  banks  located 
in  territorj'  as  contiguous  as  convenient. 

All  applications  for  emergency  currency  are 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury after  recommendation  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  The  Secretary  will  also  deter- 
mine whether  business  conditions  in  the  locality 
warrant  the  issuance  of  such  circulation.  The 
distribution  of  the  notes  is  likewise  left  to  him. 
Where  application  is  made  through  an  Associa- 
tion, the  securities  are  deposited  with  it ;  where 
a  direct  application  is  made,  they  are  deposited 
with  the  Treasmer  or  any  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  All  the  members  compos- 
ing an  Association  are  jointly  and  severally  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  the  redemption  of  all 
emergency  circulation  taken  out  by  its  members. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Banking  and  Currency  Ques- 
tions in  the  Party  Platforms.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
United  States:  A.  D.  1908  (April-Xov.). 

A.  D.  1909. —  The  "Wall  Street  Investi- 
gation."^—  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  other  Exchanges  of 
Nev7  York  City.  — In  December,  1908,  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  nine  experienced  gentlemen, 
having  Mr.  Horace  White  for  its  chairman,  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Hughes,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  investigate  and  report  "what 
changes,  if  any,  are  advisable  in  the  laws  of  the 
State  bearing  upon  speculation  in  securities  and 
commodities,  or  relating  to  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors, or  with  regard  to  the  instrumentalities 
and  organizations  used  in  dealings  in  securities 
and  commodities  which  are  the  subject  of  spec- 
ulation." On  the  7th  of  the  following  June  the 
Committee  submitted  to  the  Governor  an  ex- 
tended report,  describing  and  discussing  the  or- 
ganizations, the  instrumentalities  and  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  dealings  with  which  their 
inquiry  had  to  do.  The  following  excerpts  from 
this  important  report  (known  commonly  as  the 
"report  on  Wall  Street")  may  suffice,  perhaps, 
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to  convey  the  maiD  matters  of  information  af- 
forded by  it  and  the  more  valuable  conclusions 
at  which  the  Committee  arrived: 

"  In  law,  speculation  becomes  gambling 
when  the  trading  which  it  involves  does  not 
lead,  and  is  not  intended  to  lead,  to  the  actual 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  property  that 
is  dealt  in.  .  .  .  The  rules  of  all  the  exchanges 
forbid  gambling  as  defined  by  this  opinion  [of 
the  X.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals,  case  of  Hurd  vs. 
Taylor,  181  N.  Y.  231]  ;  but  they  make  so 
easy  a  technical  delivery  of  the  property  con- 
tracted for,  that  the  practical  effect  of  much 
speculation,  in  point  of  form  legitimate,  is  not 
gri-atly  different  from  that  of  gambling.  Con- 
tracts to  buy  may  be  privately  offset  by  con- 
tracts to  sell.  The  offsetting  may  be  done,  in  a 
systematic  way,  by  clearing  houses,  or  by  '  ring 
settlements.'  Where  deliveries  are  actually  made, 
property  may  be  temporarily  borrowed  for  the 
purpose.  In  these  way.«,  speculation  which  has 
the  legal  traits  of  legitimate  dealing  may  go  on 
almost  as  freely  as  mere  wagering,  and  may 
have  most  of  the  pecuniary  and  immoral  effects 
of  gambling  on  a  large  scale. 

"  A  real  distinction  exists  between  speculation 
which  is  carried  on  by  persons  of  means  and 
experience,  and  based  on  an  intelligent  forecast, 
and  that  which  is  carried  on  by  persons  without 
these  qualifications.  The  former  is  closely  con- 
nected with  regular  business.  While  not  unac- 
companied by  waste  and  loss,  this  speculation 
accomplishes  an  amount  of  good  which  offsets 
much  of  its  cost.  The  latter  does  but  a  small 
amount  of  grxnl  and  an  almost  incalculable 
amount  of  evil.  In  its  nature  it  is  in  the  same 
class  with  gambling  upon  the  race  track  or  at 
the  roulette  table,  but  is  practised  on  a  vastly 
larger  scale.  Its  ramifif;ations  extend  to  ail  parts 
of  the  country.  It  involves  a  practical  certainty 
of  loss  to  those  who  engage  in  it. 

"The  problem,  wherever  speculation  is 
strongly  rootefl,  is  to  eliminate  that  which  is 
wasteful  and  morally  destructive,  while  retain- 
ing and  allowing  free  play  to  that  which  is 
b<;neficial.  The  difllculty  in  the  solutirm  of  the 
probl'-m  lies  in  the  pnictical  imposHibility  of 
distinguishing  wliat  is  virtually  gamblirifr  from 
legitimate  speculation.  The  most  fruitful  pol 
Icy  will  l»e  foimd  in  measures  which  will  less«;n 
speculation  by  perw^ns  not  qualified  to  engage  in 
\t.  In  f:arrying  out  such  a  policy  exchanges  can 
accomplish  more  than  legisl.-itiirf.-s.   .   .   . 

"The  Nfw   V'ork  St^nk  K.xfhant'e  Is  a  volun 
tary  fissorjation,   limited   to  1,100  members,  of 
whom  about  7W  are  aftivc,  Htmn:  of  tlicm  rfsl- 
dents  of  other  cities.      .Mfmbershi|is  arc  8<^)l(l  frir 
alxiut  $HO.O0O.     The  Exchange  as  such  does  no 
buftineHS,  merely  providing  facilitir-s  to  members 
and  regulating  their  w^ncluct.     Tin-  j^ovcrning 
p*jwer  iH  In  an  elect<:d  f;f»mrnitfc«'  of  ff)rty  mem- 
D'Tsand  in  plenary  in  woi>r-     The  biisineHH  Inms 
tii:U-(\  on   lh<-  fl'Kjr  is  the   jmrf  haw  and    sale  of 
■t'H:k.H  and    bonds  of  cf;rporations  and  gov«-rn 
rncnm     l'ra/;tif!illy  all  tratisjictions  must  be  corn 
pleterj  by  flelivcry  and  (»Rym'nt  on  the  following 
day.    Thf  mechanism  of  tne  Kxnhange,  r)rf»vide(l 
by  iU  c/jn<ttitiitiori  and  rules,  in  the  evolution  of 
miiTf.  than  a  f'-ntiirv.   .   .   . 

"The  volume  of    transactions  Indicates   that 
th'"   Kxf  hiifit^;  in  to  flay  probably  the  most  im 
portant  flnrinchil  inntitntion  in  the  world       In  the 
past  ilf.cwle  the  average  annual  salea  of  shares 


have  been  196,500,000  at  prices  involving  an  an- 
nual average  turnover  of  nearly  $15,500,000,000 ; 
bond  transactions  averaged  about  $800,000,000. 
This  enormous  business  affects  the  financial  and 
credit  interests  of  the  country  in  so  large  a  mea- 
sure that  its  proper  regulation  is  a  matter  of 
transcendent  importance.  While  radical  changes 
in  the  mechanism,  which  is  now  so  nicely  ad- 
justed that  the  transactions  are  carried  on  with 
the  minimum  of  friction,  might  prove  disastrous 
to  the  whole  country,  nevertheless  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  correct  existing  abuses. 

"  It  is  unquestionable  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  transactions  upon  the  Exchange  is  of  an 
investment  character ;  a  substantial  part  may  be 
characterized  as  virtually  gambling.  Yet  we 
are  unable  to  see  how  the  State  could  distinguish 
by  law  between  proper  and  improper  transac- 
tions, since  the  forms  and  the  mechanisms  used 
are  identical.  Rigid  statutes  directed  against 
the  latter  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
former.  The  experience  of  Germany  with  sim- 
ilar legislation  is  illuminating.  [See,  in  this 
vol.,  Germany:  A.  D.  1908.]  But  the  Ex- 
change, with  the  plenary  power  over  members 
and  their  operations,  could  provide  correctives, 
as  we  shall  show. 

"Purchasing  securities  on  margin  is  as  legit- 
imate a  transaction  as  a  purchase  of  any  other 
property  in  which  part  payment  is  deferred. 
We  therefore  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  re- 
commending the  radical  change  suggested,  that 
margin  trading  be  prohibited.  ...  In  so  far  as 
losses  are  due  to  insufficient  margins,  they  would 
be  materially  reduced  if  the  customary  percent- 
age of  margins  were  increased.  The  amount 
of  margin  which  a  broker  re(iuires  from  a  spec- 
ulative buyer  of  stocks  depends,  in  each  case, 
on  the  credit  of  the  buyer ;  and  the  amount  of 
credit  which  one  person  may  extend  to  another 
is  a  dangerous  stibject  on  which  to  legislate. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  a  r>de  made  by  the  Ex- 
change could  safely  deal  with  the  i)revalent 
rate  of  margins  rc<)uired  from  customers.  In 
preference,  therefore,  to  recommending  legisla- 
tion, we  urge  upon  all  brokers  to  discourage 
speculation  upf)n  small  margins  and  upon  llie 
Exchange  to  use  its  infliien(;e,  anil,  if  necessary, 
its  power,  to  pr(;vent  members  from  soliciting 
and  generally  accepting  business  on  a  less  mar 
gin  than  20  per  c(!nt. 

"  '  Pyramiding,'  which  is  the  use  of  paper 
profits  in  stork  transactions  as  a  margin  for  fur 
th<;r  eommilments,  Hhfiulii  he  diseourai^ed.  The 
practice  teixls  to  prudiice  more  (.'xtrenu;  lluctua- 
tioiiH  and  more  rapid  wiping  out  of  margins. 
If  the  stock  brokers  and  the  banks  would  make 
it  a  rule  to  value  securities  for  the  purpose  of 
margin  or  collateral,  not  at  the  current  price  of 
the  moment,  but  at  the  average!  price  of.  say, 
the  previous  two  or  three  months(provided  that 
such  average  prier-  were  not  higher  than  the 
prie<;ofthe  moment),  llie  (lari|.'ers  of  pyraudd- 
Ing  wouM  Im;  lart^ely  prevetited 

"  W'e  have  been  strongly  iir;^e(l  to  ailvlse  the 
prohibition  r>r  limitation  of  slinrt  sales,  tiot  only 
on  the  theory  that  it  Is  wrong  tf)  agree  to  sell 
what  one  dixs  not  ijohhchh,  but  that  such  sales  re- 
duce thr-  market  price  of  the;  see  iirit  ies  in volved. 
We  <\<>  nut  tliink  that  it  is  wrong  to  agree  to  sell 
something  that  one  iloes  not  now  possesH,  but  ex- 
perts to  oliiiiin  later.  (!ontractHan<l  agreements 
to  sell,  and  deliver  in  the  future,  property  which 
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one  does  not  possess  at  the  time  of  the  contract, 
are  common  in  all  kinds  of  business.  Tiie  man 
who  has  'sold  short'  must  some  day  buy  in 
order  to  return  the  stock  which  he  has  borrowed 
to  make  the  short  sale.  Short-sellers  endeavor 
to  select  times  when  prices  seem  high  in  order  to 
sell,  and  times  when  prices  seem  low  in  order 
to  buy,  their  action  in  both  cases  serving  to 
lessen  advances  and  diminish  declines  of  price. 
In  other  words,  short-selling  tends  to  produce 
steadiness  in  prices,  which  is  an  advantage  to 
the  community.  No  other  means  of  restraining 
unwarranted  marking  up  and  down  of  prices 
has  been  suggested  to  us.  .  .   . 

"  A  subject  to  which  we  have  devoted  much 
time  and  thought  is  that  of  the  manipulation  of 
prices  by  large  interests.  This  falls  into  two 
general  classes :  (1. )  That  which  is  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  market  for  issues  of 
new  securities.  (2.)  That  which  is  designed  to 
serve  merely  speculative  purposes  in  the  en- 
deavor to  make  a  profit  as  the  result  of  fluctua- 
tions whicli  have  been  planned  in  advance.  The 
first  kind  of  manipulation  has  certain  advan- 
tages, and  when  not  accompanied  by  '  matched 
orders  '  is  unobjectionable  per  se.  .  .  . 

"  The  second  kind  of  manipulation  mentioned 
is  undoubtedly  open  to  serious  criticism.  It 
has  for  its  object  either  the  creation  of  high 
prices  for  particular  stocks,  in  order  to  draw  in 
the  public  as  buyers  and  to  unload  upon  them 
the  holdings  of  the  operators,  or  to  depress  the 
prices  and  induce  the  public  to  sell.  There  have 
been  instances  of  gross  and  unjustifiable  manip- 
ulation of  securities,  as  in  the  case  of  American 
Ice  stock.  "While  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  complete  remedy  short  of  abolishing 
the  Stock  Exchange  itself,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  Exchange  can  prevent  the  worst  forms  of  this 
evil  by  exercising  its  influence  and  authority 
over  the  members  to  prevent  them.  "When  con- 
tinued manipulation  exists  it  is  patent  to  expe- 
rienced observers. 

"  In  the  foregoing  discussion  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  hoi^a-jide  sales.  So  far  as  manipu- 
lation of  either  class  is  based  upon  fictitious  or 
so-called  '  wash  sales '  it  is  open  to  the  severest 
condemnation,  and  should  be  prevented  by  all 
possible  means.  These  fictitious  sales  are  for- 
bidden by  the  rules  of  all  the  regular  exchanges, 
and  are  not  enforceable  at  law.  They  are  less  fre- 
quent than  many  persons  suppose.  .  .  .  There 
is,  however,  another  class  of  transactions  called 
'matched  orders,'  which  differ  materially  from 
those  already  mentioned,  in  that  they  are  ac- 
tual and  enforceable  contracts.  "We  refer  to  that 
class  of  transactions,  engineered  by  some  manipu- 
lator, who  sends  a  number  of  orders  simultane- 
ously to  different  brokers,  some  to  buy  and  some 
to  sell.  These  brokers,  without  knowing  that 
other  brokers  have  countervailing  orders  from 
the  same  principal,  execute  their  orders  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  transactions 
become  binding  contracts;  they  cause  an  ap- 
pearance of  activity  in  a  certain  security  which 
is  unreal.  Since  they  are  legal  and  binding,  we 
find  a  difficulty  in  suggesting  a  legislative  rem- 
edy. But  where  the  activities  of  two  or  more 
brokers  in  a  certain  securities  become  so  extreme 
as  to  indicate  manipulation  rather  than  genuine 
transactions,  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  would 
be  remiss  unless  they  exercised  their  influence 
and  authority  upon  such  members.   .   .  . 


"  The  subject  of  comers  in  the  stock  market 
has  engaged  our  attention.  The  Stock  Exchange 
might  properly  adopt  a  rule  providing  that  the 
governors  .shall  have  power  to  decide  wlien  a 
corner  exists  and  to  fix  a  settlement  price,  so 
as  to  relieve  innocent  persons  from  the  injury 
or  ruin  which  may  result  therefrom.  The  mere 
existence  of  such  a  rule  would  tend  to  prevent 
corners." 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Committee  holds  the  directorate  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  responsible  for  evils  connected  with 
the  operations  that  are  centralized  by  it.  ' '  It  has 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  conduct  of  its 
members,"  says  the  report,  "  and  it  can  subject 
them  to  instant  discipline  for  wrongdoing." 
As  a  voluntary  organization  it  is  more  free  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power  than  it  would  be  if  incor- 
porated and  brought  under  the  authority  and 
supervision  of  the  State  and  the  process  of  the 
courts.  Hence  the  Committee  refrains  from  ad- 
vising the  incorporation  of  the  Exchange  ;  but 
it  does  so  only  on  the  assumption  that  it  "  will 
in  the  future  take  full  advantage  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  it  by  its  voluntary  organization." 
In  the  past  it  has  failed  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  corrects  an 
erroneous  public  notion  that  "Wall  Street  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
"  An  investigation  was  made  of  the  transaciions 
on  the  Exchange  for  a  given  day,  when  the  sales 
were  1,500,000  shares.  The  returns  showed  that 
on  that  day  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  transactions 
on  the  Exchange  apparently  originated  in  New 
York  city,  and  48  per  cent,  in  other  localities." 

The  operations  of  the  various  other  trading  ex- 
changes in  New  York,  —  the  Consolidated  Stock 
Exchange,  "the  Curb,"  so  called,  and  the  sev- 
eral "commodity  exchanges,"  where  dealings 
in  produce,  cotton,  coffee,  etc.,  are  centered, — 
are  discussed  in  the  report,  with  disapproval  of 
some.  The  abuses  which  find  their  opportunity 
in  the  unorganized  Curb  market, —  carried  .on 
within  aroped-off  section  of  Broad  Street, —  are 
set  forth  with  distinctness,  and  are  traced  clearly 
to  the  tolerance  and  encouragement  afforded  to 
them  by  the  Stock  Exchange.  "  About  85  per 
cent,  of  the  business  of  the  Curb,"  says  the  re- 
port, "  comes  through  the  offices  of  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but  a  provision 
of  the  constitution  of  that  Exchange  prohibits 
its  members  from  becoming  members  of,  or  deal- 
ing on,  any  other  organized  Stock  Exchange  in 
New  York.  Accordingly,  operators  on  the  curb 
market  have  not  attempted  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion. The  attitude  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  there- 
fore largely  responsible  for  the  existence  of  such, 
abuses  as  result  from  the  want  of  organization 
of  the  curb  market.  The  brokers  dealing  on 
the  latter  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  best  cus- 
tomers, and  hence  they  submit  to  these  irregu- 
larities and  inconveniences.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Excliange  dealing  on  the  curb  have 
apparently  been  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions, and  in  their  own  selfish  interests  have 
maintained  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward 
abuses,  "^^e  are  informed  that  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  cases  of  discreditable  enterprises  finding 
dealings  on  the  curb  were  promoted  by  members 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  'The  present 
apparent  attitude  of  the  Exchange  toward  the 
curb  seems  to  us  clearly  inconsistent  with  its 
moral  obligations  to  the  community  at  large." 
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On  the  much  debated  question,  whether  deal- 
ing in  "futures," — the  selling  of  agricultural 
products  for  future  delivery, — should  be  pro- 
hibited or  otherwise  interfered  with,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  is  strongly  in  favor  of  letting 
it  alone.  It  says,  "The  subject  was  exhaustively 
considered  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Con- 
gress which  in  1901  made  an  elaborate  report 
(Vol.  VI.),  showing  that  selling  for  future  deliv- 
ery, based  upon  a  forecast  of  future  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  world's  commercial  machinery,  by 
which  prices  are,  as  far  as  possible,  equalized 
throughout  the  year  to  the  advantage  of  both 
producer  and  consumer.  The  subject  is  also 
treated  with  clearness  and  impartiality  in  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  '  Speculation  and  Farm  Prices ' ;  where 
it  is  shown  that  since  the  yearly  suppl}"  of  wheat, 
for  example,  matures  within  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time,  somebody  must  handle  and 
store  the  great  bulk  of  it  during  the  interval  be- 
tween production  and  consumption.  Otherwise 
the  price  will  be  unduly  depressed  at  the  end  of 
one  harvest  and  correspondingly  advanced  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  another.  Buying  for  fu- 
ture delivery  causes  advances  in  prices;  selling 
short  tends  to  restrain  inordinate  advances.  In 
each  case  there  must  be  a  buyer  and  a  .seller, 
and  the  interaction  of  their  trading  steadies 
prices.  Speculation  thus  brings  into  the  market 
a  distinct  ola.ss  of  jieople  possessing  capital  and 
special  training  who  assume  the  risks  of  hold- 
ing and  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  crops 
from  one  s^-as^jn  to  another  with  the  minimum  of 
cost  to  proflufer  and  consumer." 

A.  D.  1909-1910.  —  The  "Central  Bank" 
Question. — In  IJoston,  at  the  outset  of  Presi- 
dent Taft's  tour  of  the  country  in  the  full  of 
1{K)9,  he  nia^Je  a  speech  on  financial  subjects 
which  toiich'-d  tiie  old  question  of  the  n<*ed  in 
the  country  of  a  Central  Hank  of  Issue,  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  automatic  or  natural  regulation 
of  its  currency,  in  quantity  and  distribution. 
This  gave  the  opening  to  a  revival  of  discu.ssions 
which  have  been  wiidom  heard  since  Jackson's 
time.  A  clear,  succinct  statement  of  tlie  bank- 
ing conditions  wliich  Iwve  reviverl  this  ijucstion, 
with  expianatirjris  of  wliat  it  involves,  appears 
in  the  following,  b'^rrowed  fronj  a  niontlily  finun 
cial  letter  sent  out  in  November  by  the  National 
City  liank  of  Chicago: 

"The  creation  of  a  C'-ntral  Hank  of  Lssue  as  a 
cure  for  the  defects  of  our  financial  system  is 
of  Buch  importance  that  a  brief  review  of  the 
prop'/sition  may  be  of  interest  to  our  clients; 

"  The  biisiiKHs  f>f  banking  is  prolmbly  as 
«^>urid  in  this  country  as  in  ;iny  other  Our  indi- 
vidual banks  are,  an  a  rule,  prud«;ntly,  hf)ru"Hily 
and  capably  managed.  During  normal  timt'S  they 
dtiV.TVb  and  enjoy  tin;  f:onfidence  of  the  |»ublic 
which  they  efllciently  wirve.  Yet  only  two 
yfaifHagf)  they  practically  Huspenrjed  becaiiBe  the 
ti/Dtem  that  is  the  relation  of  one  bank  to  all 
the  others  —  ha/l  rollapwd.  This  occurred  while 
there  wjih  more  gold  in  the  country  than  ex- 
idte*!  in  wrveral  of  the  other  leading  romrnercial 
riati'>nfi  cornljined,  and  wliile  nearly  all  of  the 
twenty  or  mr>re  thoummd  bankH  in  the  UniUHl 
Htateii  wer«!  v>und,  »f»lvent,  and  in  normal  con- 
dition With  over  $WK),<KK»,OW  of  gold  In  Hie 
l'nit<»l  HtAt/rn  TrettHury,  and  several  hundred 
miiliona  more  in   the  coimtry,   we  imporU-d  at 
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great  cost  about  §100,000,000  chiefly  from  the 
cofifers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  itself  only 
held  §165,000,000. 

'  ■  The  loss  on  investments  and  to  general  busi- 
ness by  such  a  panic  as  that  of  1907  is  beyond 
computation.  When  we  consider  that  we  have 
had  several  such  panics  within  the  memory  of 
living  men,  and  that  other  and  poorer  countries 
possess  the  means  of  avoiding  such  conditions, 
we  naturallj'  ask  what  is  wrong  or  lacking  in 
our  financial  sj'stem  as  compared  to  theirs  '? 

"In  times  of  trouble  our  reserves  scatter. 
Theirs  are  massed.  Our  currency  is  rigid  and 
cannot  be  quickly  expanded  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. Their  currency  is  capable  of  instanta- 
neous expansion.  Our  chief  gold  reserves  are 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  unavailable  as  a 
basis  for  such  expansion.  Their  reserves  are  in 
great  central  banks  —  immediately  available  for 
currency  expansion.  Besides,  under  our  national 
banking  system,  a  bank  in  a  non-reserve  city 
with  deposits  of,  say  $1,000,000,  keeps  six  per 
cent,  or  §60,000  in  its  own  vault,  and  nine  per 
cent,  or  $90,000,  to  its  credit  with  a  reserve  city 
bank.  In  the  reserve  city  bank,  however,  the 
§90,000  is  merely  a  deposit  against  which  it  keeps 
an  actual  reserve  of  about  §20,000.  When  trou- 
ble comes,  therefore,  and  the  bank  in  the  non- 
reserve  city  decides  to  increase  its  cash  reserves 
from  six  to  eight  per  cent  it  calls  upon  its  reserve 
agent  for  §20,000  cash,  and  when  the  reserve  city 
bank  has  forwarded  that  amount,  it  has  parted 
with  all  the  actual  reserve  it  has  belonging  to 
the  non-reserve  city  bank,  and  it  still  has  a  de- 
posit liability  on  its  books  of  §70,000  against 
which  it  holds  no  reserve  whatever. 

"  As  it  is  a  very  natural  and  prudent  thing  for 
banks  in  non-reserve  cities  to  increase  their  cash 
reserves  by  at  least  two  per  cent  when  trouble 
threatens,  nearly  all  try  to  do  so  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  result  is  tliat  the  threatened  trou- 
ble becomes  a  reality.  In  short,  when  financial 
trouble  threatens  in  any  other  great  country  the 
HyHtem  provides  relief  and  the  danger  is  avoided, 
whereas,  unfortunately,  with  us  every  step  we 
take  increa-ses  the  trouble  and  helps  it  along 
until  it  is  beyond  control. 

"Financial  stringi-ncy  existed  in  all  the  lead- 
ing countries  in  1907.  Suspension  of  specie- 
payments  and  actual  panic  occurre<i  oidy  in  the 
United  States.  They  stopped  abruptly  at  our 
borders,  and  Canada  and  even  Mexico  knew  no- 
thing rjf  them.  .Manifestly,  w«!  iie(;d  something! 
There  is  little  rii (Terence  of  opinion  on  that  .score. 
Hut  wh(!n  we  begin  to  discuss  the  remedy  we 
have  a  wide  divergencf!  of  vii^ws. 

"  .Many  favor  ass<-t  or  credit  currency  similar 
to  that  |)revailing  in  Canada.  The  Canadian 
System  of  asset  currency  is  excellent  when  joined 
to  the  bram  h  bankinir  system.  Hut  it  is  felt  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  apply  it  to  a 
KyBtenier)ntaining  thou.satidsof  individual  banks. 
The  difllculty  is  that  of  |)roviding  aderiuate  re- 
dem|)tii)n  facilities,  without  which  the  danger 
of  curreticy  inflation  rr)uld  scarcely  be  avoided. 
Several  schemes  to  meet  this  dilllculty  have  t)een 
suggested,  but  the  best  of  them  seem  ratlier  un- 
wieldy. 

"The  proposal  which  seems  to  be  gaining 
m<^l  ground  is  to  establish  a  great  gcmi-govcm- 
ment  Itank  to  be  uddrd  to  our  present  system. 
To  this  bank  wfiuld  tte  transferrrd  at  once  the 
government  dcpoHils  now  in  national  banks,  and 
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later  a  large  part  of  the  reserves  of  the  banks  in 
till'  central  reserve,  and  possibly  also  the  reserve 
cities.  Like  everything  else,  the  bank  would 
have  to  be  an  evolution.  Years  would  pass  be- 
fore it  would  work  into  its  proper  position  and 
exercise  its  full  po\ver.s.  Gradually,  it  is  hoped, 
the  United  States  Treasury  could  be  done  away 
with,  and  the  government  taken  out  of  the  bank- 
ing business.  Then  all  government  funds  would 
be  deposited  with  the  Central  Bank.  Its  branches 
would  take  the  place  of  our  Sub-Treasuries.  It 
would  be  a  bank  of  banks,  where  other  banks 
could  re-discount  their  bills,  or  borrow  on  secur- 
ities, receiving  therefor  currency  to  be  issued 
by  the  Central  Bank.  This  currency  would  be 
partly  secured  by  a  gold  reserve,  and  partly  by 
the  general  assets  of  the  bank. 

"  If  the  $900,000,000  gold  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  1907,  held  against  an  equal  amount 
of  notes,  h:ui  been  in  a  Central  Bank  it  would 
have  formed  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  issue  of  an 
additional  §900,000,000  of  currency,  for  fifty  per 
cent  reserve  against  currency  would  be  ample. 
For  such  additional  issue  the  Central  Bank 
would,  of  course,  receive  acceptable  banking 
assets.  A  far  smaller  amount,  however,  than 
$900,000,000  would  have  averted  the  panic.  It 
seems  clear  that  such  an  institution  would  pro- 
vide the  elasticity  to  our  currency  which  we  so 
much  need,  not  only  in  times  of  stress,  but  every 
crop-moving  season. 

"  There  are  many  details  which  would  require 
careful  study,  bvit  to  many  competent  to  judge, 
the  Central  Bank  idea  seems  to  be  the  correct 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  fact  that  all  the 
other  important  covmtries  of  the  world  have 
adopted  it  ought  to  give  it  weight.  Even  little 
Switzerland  came  to  it  four  years  ago,  and 
Japan,  after  adopting  a  system  copied  from  ours, 
has  established  a  Central  Bank  patterned  after 
the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany. 

"Most  of  the  objections  raised  seem  to  be 
largely  based  on  sentiment  rather  than  on  argu- 


ment. It  is  said  to  be  'un-American,' or  that 
it  would  be  'used  by  Wall  Street.'  or  that  'it 
would  get  into  politics.'  It  would  seem  to  us 
that  if  the  system  is  the  best,  it  should  not  be 
'un-American'  to  adopt  it,  and  that  an  illegiti- 
mate use  of  it  by  '  Wall  Street'  could  easily  be 
guarded  against  in  its  organization.  To  say  that 
we  cannot  trust  our  government  to  properly  use, 
and  not  abuse,  the  powers  of  a  Central  Bank  is 
to  say  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  governments  of 
Europe  which  have  wisely  used  such  powers  for 
generations. 

"There  seems  some  danger  that  the  bank 
would  not  pay  unless  it  entered  into  competition 
with  existing  banks  for  regular  commercial  busi- 
ness; but  we  must  remember  that  Central  Banks 
are  not  expected  to  earn  large  dividends. 

"We  predict  a  long  campaign  of  discussion 
before  the  right  course  appears  clear  to  the 
American  people  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
arguments  advanced  for  a  Central  Bank  are  well 
worthy  of  the  most  earnest  .study." 

A.  D.  1909-1910.  — Powerful  Combination 
of  Banking  Interests  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
—  Early  in  December,  1909,  the  powerful  bank- 
ing house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company,  which  lat- 
ter controls  the  Equitable  and  Mercantile  trust 
companies.  In  the  former  case  it  purchased  the 
holding  of  the  Harriman  estate,  and  in  the  latter 
that  of  Thomas  Ryan.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
following  month,  by  another  deal  with  Mr.  Ryan, 
the  same  firm  acquired  the  Morton  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue  trust  companies.  The  combined  assets 
of  the  Guaranty,  Morton,  and  Fifth  Avenue  trust 
companies  were  reported  to  be  $259,000,000. 
Joined  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Company  and  to  those  previously  con- 
trolled by  the  Morgan  Company,  the  financial 
combination  seems  overpowering. 
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FINLAND:  A.  D.  1901.  —  The  Russianiz- 
ing of  the  Finnish  Army.  —  Resistance  to  the 
Violation  of  Constitutional  Rights. — Des- 
potic measures  of  the  Tsar.  —  M.  de  Plehve's 
defence.  —  The  shameful  overthrow,  in  1899,  by 
the  present  Tsar  of  Russia,  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Finland,  which  had  preserved  its  dis- 
tinct nationality  ever  since  it  came,  in  1809,  imder 
the  Russian  crown,  is  related  in  Volume  VI.  of 
this  work.  Among  the  measures  then  under- 
taken for  Russianizing  Finland  —  reducing  it 
substantially  to  the  status  of  a  Russian  province 
—  the  most  serious  was  the  practical  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Finnish  army  with  the  Russian,  the 
law  for  accomplishing  which  had  not  been  fully 
carried  through  when  the  account  of  events  in 
Volume  VI.  was  closed.  It  was  opposed  very 
strenuously  by  M.  Wltte,  then  rising  to  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  Tsar,  and  seemed  not  un- 
likely to  be  put  aside.  But  the  worse  influences 
prevailed  in  the  end  over  the  wiser,  and  the  pro- 
posed measure  became  law  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1901.  It  placed  all  Finnish  troops  under  the 
orders  of  the  Russian  commander  in  Finland, 
authorized  the  putting  of  Finnish  conscripts  into 
the  Russian  regiments  stationed  in  Finland,  and 
subjected  Finnish  regiments  to  service,  when  re- 
quired, outside  of  Finland,  from  which  service 


they  had   been   constitutionally   exempt  hith- 
erto. 

The  resistance  to  this  gross  violation  of  time- 
honored  rights  w-as  universal  and  determined. 
Conscripts  refused  to  answer  the  call  to  military 
service,  subjecting  themselves  to  the  penalties 
for  desertion,  and  practically  the  whole  popula- 
tion stood  ready  to  protect  them.  Extensive 
movements  of  emigration  to  America  and  else- 
where were  begun.  At  the  same  time  the  Tsar's 
authority,  as  the  common  sovereign  of  Finland 
and  Russia,  was  used  in  many  ways  as  autocrat- 
ically in  his  constitutional  realm  as  in  that  where 
his  absolutism  knew  no  bounds.  The  powers  of 
the  Russian  Governor-General  of  Finland  were 
enlarged ;  the  Finnish  archives  were  removed 
to  St.  Petersburg ;  Cossacks  were  sent  into  the 
abused  country  with  their  knouts  to  quell  resist- 
ance to  the  army  law ;  but  the  resistance  went 
on,  taking  presently  a  more  passive  form.  Com- 
munes refused  to  elect  the  conscription  boards 
which  the  law  prescribed  for  carrying  out  the 
levy  of  recruits,  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed 
on  them  without  effect.  In  November,  1902",  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Finland, 
composed  largely  of  peasants  and  workmen,  re- 
solved to  "continue  everywhere,  unswervingly, 
and  until  legal   conditions  are  restored  to  the 
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country,  the  passive  resistance  against  all  mea- 
sures conflicting  with,  or  calculated  to  abolish, 
our  fundamental  laws." 

An  elaborate  defence  of  these  Russianizing 
measures  in  Finland  was  addressed,  in  August, 
1903,  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
dePlehve,  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Retiew  of  Reviews,  by  way  of  reply  to  an 
"open  letter"  to  himself  on  the  subject,  by  Mr. 
Stead,  published  in  the  Review  of  that  month. 
Concerning  the  military  law,  M.  Plehve  wrote  : 
"This  law,  in  its  application  to  the  new  con- 
scription regulations,  has  alleviated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  population  of  Finland.  Contrary  to 
the  information  you  have  received,  the  military 
burden  laid  on  the  population  of  the  laud  has 
not  been  increased  by  5,000  recruits  annually, 
but  has  been  decreased  from  2,000  men  to  500 
per  annum,  and  latterly  to  280.  As  you  will  see, 
there  is  in  reality  no  opposition  between  the  will 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  announced  to  Fin- 
land in  1899  and  his  generous  initiative  at  The 
Hague  Conference."  At  the  end  of  a  long  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  Russian  imperial 
policy,  which  left  it  far  from  clear,  the  Minister 
said :  "I  shall  give  the  following  answer  to  your 
entreaty  U)  put  an  end  to  the  pres<'nt  policy  of 
Russia  in  Finland,  which  you  are  pleased  to  call 
the  policy  of  General  Bobrikoff.  First  of  all,  it  is 
incorrect  to  connect  the  present  course  of  Russian 
policy  in  Finland  with  the  name  of  the  present 
Governor-General  of  Finland  alone,  for,  as  regards 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  his  labors,  all  the  ad- 
visers and  servants  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  who 
have  t'j  do  with  the  governmcfrit  of  Finland  are 
at  one  with  him  in  their  firm  conviction  that  the 
measures  now  appli'd  in  Finland  are  called  for 
by  the  pressing  requirements  of  our  .state.  With 
regard  to  the  essence  of  the  question.  I  repeat 
that  in  mattz-rs  of  government  temporary  phe- 
nomena should  Ix!  distinguished  from  permanent 
ones.  The  incidental  expression  of  Russian  pol- 
icy, new;ssitatc;d  l>y  an  open  mutiny  against  the 
government  in  Finland,  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
replaced  \ty  the  former  favf^r  of  the  sovereign 
toward  his  Finnish  subjerts,  as  s<^>on  as  peace  is 
finally  restorwl  and  the  current  of  social  life  in 
that  country  assumes  its  normal  courfw-.  Then, 
c/:rtainly,  all  repressive  rnea.sures  will  be  re- 
pf;aled.  Hut  the  realization  of  the  fundanicntal 
aim  which  the  Russian  Government  has  set  its<lf 
In  Finland,  i.  e.,  tlie  confirming  in  that  land  of 
the  principle  of  imperial  unify,  —must  continue, 
and  it  would  Ik;  best  of  all  if  this  end  were 
attained  with  the  trustful  f:f>«)[)eration  of  local 
workers  unrjer  the  guifjance  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  Divine  I'rovidence  h>iH  committ/'d  the 
d'Hfini'H  of  liuHhia  and  Finlund." 

A.  D.  1904.  Assassination  of  Governor- 
General  Bobrikoff.  On  (Ik-  l.'itJM.f  .June,  1904. 
Oov'rrnor  Gf^neral  Hof>rik'ifT,  who  hiul  t)een  the 
executor  of  the  RuHsianizing  i)olicy  In  Finland, 
and  was  hate^J  accordinjfly,  was  shot  by  a  Fin- 
nhh  rnemfxT  of  the  I'arliarn'Titary  ojjposition. 

A.  D.  1905.  Successful  Revolt  against 
the  Russianizinc^ Oppressions.  The  Tsar's 
ConcesHiona.  Restoration  of  Ancient  Liber- 
ties. 'I;ikiiitr  (ujvantaife  of  the  nltuation  In 
Xu^sia,  vdi'li  tied  ifie  harids  of  tjie  Autocrat 
(sftft  Rt-MiA  A.  D  VM)\  190.')),  the  Finns,  by  a 
siidd'-n  general  rlHirig.  drovr;  out  the  KusHinn 
r/fTI'-ialii  In  fhelr  country.  t/K>k  poswHslfin  of  tlur 
military  po«t«  and   Government   building,  and 


forced  the  Governor,  Prince  John  Obolenski,  to 
send  to  the  Tsar  their  demand  for  a  restoration 
of  their  ancient  constitutional  rights  which  he 
had  taken  away  (see,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work, 
Finland  :  A.  D.  1898-1901).  The  helplessness 
to  which  their  Russian  master  had  been  reduced 
was  signified  by  the  prompt  amiability  of  his 
response,  in  successive  manifestoes,  the  first  of 
which  bore  the  following  command  : 

"By  the  grace  of  God,  we,  Nicholas  II.,  etc., 
command  the  opening  at  Helsingfors,  December 
20,  of  an  extraordinary  Diet  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing questions . 

' '  Firxt.  —  The  proposals  for  the  budget  of 
1906-07,  provisional  taxes,  and  a  loan  for  railway 
construction. 

•'Second.  — A  bill  providing,  by  a  new  funda- 
mental law,  a  parliament  for  Finland  on  the  basis 
of  universal  suffrage,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  authorities  to  the 
nation's  deputies. 

"  Third.  — Bills  granting  liberty  of  the  press, 
of  meeting,  and  of  unions." 

A  subsequent  manifesto  announced  :  "We 
have  ordered  the  elaboration  of  bills  reforming  the 
fundamental  laws  for  submission  to  the  deputies 
of  the  nation,  and  we  order  the  abrogation  of 
the  manifesto  of  February  15,  1899;  the  ukase 
of  April  15,  1903,  concerning  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  tranquillity  ; 
the  imperial  ukase  of  November  23,  1903,  ac- 
cording exceptional  rights  to  the  gendarmerie 
in  the  grand  duchy ;  Article  12  of  the  ukase  of 
July  13,  1902,  on  Finnish  legislation  ;  the  ukase 
of  September  21,  1903,  on  the  reform  of  the 
Senate  and  the  extension  of  powers  of  governors ; 
the  ukase  of  April  8,  1903.  on  instructions  for 
the  governor-general  and  the  assistant  governor 
of  Finland ;  the  law  of  July  25,  1901,  on  mili- 
tary service  ;  the  ukase  of  August  13,  1902.  on 
the  duties  of  civic  officials  in  Finland  ;  the  ukase 
of  August  27.  1902,  on  the  resignation  of  admin- 
istrative officials  and  judicial  responsibility  for 
offenses  and  crimes  of  offi(;ials,  and  the  ukase  of 
July  15,  1900.  on  meetings. 

"  We  further  order  the  Senate;  to  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  revision  of  the  other  regu- 
lations enumerated  in  the  jictition,  and  we  order 
the  immediate  8ui)pression  of  the  censorship. 

"The  Senate  should  |)nf)iire  l)ills  granting 
liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  inceling,  and 
of  uinon  :  a  national  assembly  on  the  basis  of 
universal  sulTrage,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  authorities  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  Diet  may  discuss  them. 

"We  trust  that  the  measures  enumerated, 
being  dictated  by  a  desire  to  betiefit  Finland, 
will  strengthen  the  ties  uidting  the  Finnish 
nation  to  iis  .sover'-ign." 

An  article  (juoted  from  a  Danish  magazine 
t^;llH  in  a  few  words  how  the;  bloodless  revolu- 
tion was  accomplished:  "The  W(;apon  used  for 
the  piirpf)S4'  of  [)anilyzing  tiie  goveriunent  was 
the  general  strike,  It  may  be  (juestioned  to 
which  eliisH  l)elongs  llu;  chir'f  pail  of  honor  in 
thisstrugglr-.  A  marveh)us  unity  elmracterized 
the  whole  movement.  While  post,  telegra[)h. 
anrl  riiilroad  Irulllc  was  stopped  the  entire  light 
supply  was  cut  olT  'I'he  strike  e.xtended  even 
into  tlie  [)rivate  kitchen,  and  this  was  unv  of 
tlie  reasonH  vvhieli  hiiKtened  the  departuri;  of  the 
ItuHsian  officials  In  the  nieantime  the  (luestion 
wiiM  not  only  sliould  Uussian  gunu  be  (lirected 
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on  Helsingfors,  but  also  should  personal  safety 
be  maintained.  That  so  few  transgressions  of 
the  law  occurred  with  the  whole  police  force  on 
strike  is  a  splendid  testimony  for  the  Finnish 
people.  The  revolution  in  Finland  stands  hence 
as  an  unparalleled  example  of  a  popular  up- 
heaval." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Political  Enfranchisement  of 
Women.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective  Fkan- 
cnisE  :  Woman  Slfkuage. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Russian  Measures  for  the 
Destruction  of  the  Constitutional  Autonomy 
of  Finland.  —  The  reactionary  determinations 
of  the  Russian  Government,  since  it  mastered  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1905-6,  are  revealed 
in  nothing  else  more  plainly  than  in  its  steady 
pursuance  of  measures  to  extinguish  the  degree 
of  autonomy  which  belongs  to  Finland,  under 
the  constitution  that  wasconfirmed  to  its  people 
by  the  Tsar  Alexander  I.,  after  he  had  taken 
their  country  from  the  Swedish  crown  (see,  in 
Volume  IV.  of  this  work,  Scandinavian  States: 
A.  D.  1807-1810).  One  of  the  most  arbitrary  of 
the  early  measures  in  this  direction  was  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Tsar,  in  June,  1908,  of  a  rigiit 
to  confer  on  the  Russian  Council  of  Ministers  cer- 
tain powers  of  control  over  Finnish  legislation. 
The  protests  of  the  Diet  and  Senate  of  Finland 
against  this  and  other  attacks  on  their  constitu- 
tional rights  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  and 
the  election  of  a  new  representative  body,  ear)}' 
in  May,  1909.  The  election  produced  substan- 
tially the  same  popular  representation  in  the 
new  Diet  that  had  characterized  its  predecessor, 
and  its  attitude  toward  the  autocratic  invasion 
of  Finnish  rights  was  the  same.  The  Social- 
ists received  79,447  votes.  The  party  of  the  Old 
Finns  which  inclines  to  submissiveness  polled  a 
total  of  52,396.  The  Constitutional  parties,  the 
Young  Finns  and  the  Swedes,  received  respect- 
ively 28,711  and  15,885  votes,  while  the  Agra- 
rian-Socialists got  13,648  and  the  Cliristian 
AVorkmen  6172.  The  Old  Finns  stand  alone 
against  the  other  parties. 

Meantime,  the  Tsar,  in  sanctioning  an  Act  of 
the  previous  Diet,  after  its  dissolution,  had  done 
it  in  terms  that  were  deemed  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  Finland,  and  the  Senate,  which 
is  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the  Tsar, 
petitioned  him  for  a  modification  of  them.  His 
reply  was  a  rebuke  and  a  command  that  they 
promulgate  the  law,  and  thus  accept  his  miscon- 
struction of  the  Constitution.  Thereupon  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate  and  four  of  its  mem- 
bers resigned.  The  remaining  five,  pliant  to 
the  imperial  will,  voted  with  the  presiding  Gov- 
ernor-General for  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  other 
demands  were  made  on  the  Finns  which  even 
the  imperial  appointees  of  the  Senate  could  not 
yield  to.  In  October,  an  Imperial  rescript  de- 
creed that  militar}-  service  legislation  for  Fin- 
land should  be  withdrawn  from  the  competence 
of  the  Finnish  Diet  and  transferred  to  the  Impe- 
rial Legislature  ;  and  that  until  such  legislation 
is  enacted  Finland  should  pay  into  the  Russian 
exchequer  an  annual  contribution  of  10,000,000 
marks  (§2,000,000),  to  be  increased  graduallv 
to  20,000,000  marks.  This  left  the  Finnish.  Diet 
no  voice  in  the  appropriation.  The  five  members 
who  had  remained  in  the  Senate  when  their  four 
colleagues  resigned  now  intimated  their  intention 
to  withdraw.    On  the  14th  of  October  the  four 
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vacant  seats  were  filled  by  an  appointment  of 
naval  and  military  officers  who  were  said  to  be 
"  technically  Finnish  citizens,"  but  all  of  whom, 
save  one,  had  spent  their  lives  in  Russia.  A 
month  later,  November  17,  a  Press  despatch  from 
Helsingfors  made  the  following  announcement: 
"  At  an  all-night  session  winch  ended  to-day  the 
Finnish  Diet  rejected  the  government  bill  pro- 
viding for  Finland's  contribution  to  the  Russian 
military  appropriation.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  Emperor  to  reintroduce  the 
measure  in  a  constitutional  form.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Diet  is  expected.  The  Emperor  has  ac- 
cepted the  resignations  of  the  Finnish  Senators 
wjjo  refused  to  remain  in  ofiice  if  the  Russian 
demand  for  a  big  military  appropriation  by  Fin- 
land was  pressed."  The  expectation  of  another 
dissolution  of  the  Diet  by  the  Tsar,  as  the  conse- 
(juenceof  this  action,  was  realized  the  next  day. 

Some  months  prior  to  this  time  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  Russiausand  Finns  had  been  appointed 
to  formulate  rules  or  principles  that  should  apply 
with  authority  in  future  to  legislation  for  Fin- 
land. Agreement  between  the  two  constituents 
of  this  Russo-Finnish  committee  appears  to  have 
been  impossible  from  the  beginning.  The}'  were 
hopelessly  opposed  in  their  views  of  the  relation 
existing  between  the  constitutional  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland  and  the  autocratic  Empire  of  Russia, 
by  virtue  of  their  having  a  common  sovereign 
Toward  the  end  of  November  their  failure  to 
come  to  anj-  agreement  was  made  known  ;  and 
on  the  22d  of  December  a  despatch  from  St. 
Petersburg  announced  that  "  the  conclusion  of 
the  labours  of  the  Russo-Finnish  Commission, 
resulting  in  a  perfunctory  majority  vote  of  the 
Russian  members  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of 
the  Finnish  Constitution  to  a  provincial  auton- 
omy, is  deplored  by  most  of  the  newspapers. 
The  Finnish  members  apprehend  a  military  dic- 
tatorship." 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  Tlie  Times 
had  previously  stated  what  the  prescription  of 
the  Russian  majority  of  the  Committee  would 
be.  They  maintain,  he  wrote,  that  "there  never 
was  a  Constitution  granted  to  Finland  binding 
on  Russia  as  the  Sovereign  Power,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  new  order  of  procedure  can  be  es- 
tablished independently  of  the  Finnish  author- 
ities by  an  Act  of  legislation  passed  by  the 
Russian  Legislature  alone.  They  have  drawn  up 
a  list  of  matters  to  come  under  the  new  proced- 
ure. According  to  this  list  all  legislation  on  such 
matters  as  the  Russian  language  in  Finland,  the 
principles  of  Finnish  administration,  police,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  public  education,  forma- 
tion of  business  companies  and  of  associations, 
public  meetings.  Press,  importation  of  foreign 
literature.  Customs  tariffs,  literary  and  artistic 
copyright,  monetary  system,  means  of  communi- 
cation, including  pilot  and  lighthouse  service, 
and  many  other  subjects,  shall  be  enacted  by  the 
Imperial  legislative  organs.  The  Finnish  Diet 
shall  be  entirely  ignored  in  such  matters,  while 
there  is  a  provision  for  some  cases  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Finnish  Senate  shall  be  taken. 

'■  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  legislative 
matters  are  to  be  left  for  the  Finnish  Diet  to 
deal  with;  but  it  seems  that  the  Russian  mem- 
bers are  not  sure  that  they  have  covered  the 
whole  ground,  for  their  project  contains  a  clause 
to  the  effect  that  additions  to  their  list  may  be 
made  by  means  of  Imperial  legislation. 
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"It  is  proposed  that  Finland  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Russian  Duma  by  live  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  Russian  resi- 
dents in  Finland  who  are  not  Finnish  citizens, 
whilst  the  Finnish  Diet  shall  send  one  member 
to  the  Council  of  Empire." 

The  first  movement,  probably,  on  these  new 
lines  of  imperial  government  for  Finland,  was 
that  reported  in  a  Reuter  message  from  St. 
Petersburg.  December  24,  as  follows:  "The 
Cabinet  has  approved  new  regulations  whereby 
all  documents  issued  by  the  Chancellery  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Finland  shall  be  worded  in 
Russian  without  a  Finnish  or  Swedish  transla- 
tion.' 

A.  D.  1910.  — Fresh  Elections  to  the  Fin- 
nish Diet.  —  The  Russian  Duma  assuming 
authority  over  Finland.  —  A  new  Diet,  chosen 
at  elections  held  early  in  February,  1910,  is  com- 
posed as  follows:  Old  Finns,  42;  Young  Finns, 
28;  Swedish  People's  party,  26;  Social  Demo- 
crats, 86;  Agrarians,  17;  Christian  Labor  party, 
1.  Fifteen  women  were  elected,  nine  of  them 
by  the  Social  Democrats. 

Just  as  this  matter  goes  into  type,  a  despatch 
from  St.  Petersburg,  March  30,  1910,  announces 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  Ru.ssian  Duma 
a.ssuming  authority  in  that  body  over  Finland. 

FINSEN,  Niels  Ryberg.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Xo/JKL  Prizes. 

FIRE,  Great  calamities  of.  See  Baltimoke; 
Chicago;  Nkw  Youk  City;  San  Francisco; 
Osaka. 

FISCAL  REFORM,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain's programme  of.  >(;(:  (in  this  vol.)  Enu- 
LA.ND;   A.  1).  IIJO;}  ^Mat-Sept.j. 

FISCHER,  Emil.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nobel 
Prizk" 

FISHER,  Andrew:  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia. Se<;  (in  this  vol.)  Australia:  A.  D. 
190S,  and  VM)'J  (  May-.Ii:nk  ). 

FISHERIES:  Newfoundland.  See  (in  this 

vol.  )  Nk  W  I'll  .M)[,  A  SI). 

FISHES,  Food:  Convention  for  their  Pre- 
servation and  Propagation  in  the  Waters 
contiguous  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
See  (in  this  vol.;  Food  Fisiiks. 

FIVECIVILIZED  TRIBES:  End  of  their 
Autonomy.    See  (in  this  vol.j  I.voianh,  A.mkui- 

CA.N. 

FLOODS.  See  (in   this  vol.)  OiriNA:  A.  D. 

UK>6   1907,  anrl  Fi-.a.n'K    .\.  D.  1910. 

FOLK,  Joseph  Wingate:  Prosecutor  of 
Municipal  Thievery  and  Corruption  in  St. 
Louis.   -  Governor  of  Missouri.     See  liii  this 

vol  )  Mi  NK  U'AI.  Gf)VKKNMKNT. 

FOOD  FISHES:  Convention  respecting 
their  Protection,  Preservation,  and  Propaga- 
tion in  the  Waters  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Tli''  fMllowing  ate  the 
articles  of  a  ronvcntion  negotiated  at  Wiishing- 
t'»n  anfl  Hl;<n<d  by  Atiiha.Msador  .lames  Brycc, 
for  the  Government  of  Great  Hritain,  and  by 
Secretary  Kiihu  Root,  for  that  of  tlie  I'niled 
8taU-»i,  on  the  11th  of  April,  190H  Ratincations 
of  the  Convention  were  exchanged  on  the  4tli  of 
June  : 

"  AfiTf  S.F,  '  The  tltnen,  ^eason<^,  and  methods 
of  fluhinf^in  the  waters  fontiKuous  to  the  liiiled 
Htai/ri  and  ("ariada  an  npi-(\i\ii\  In  Article  4  of 
thi^  Coiiventlf»ri,  and  the  rietn  engines,  gear, 
•ofiarrilii*,  and  appliance^  wliirh  iriay  be  iismI 
therein,  Mhall  be  fixed  nn'l  <letermined  by  uniform 


and  common  international  regulations,  restric- 
tions, and  provisions ;  and  to  that  end  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  agree  to  appoint,  within 
three  months  after  this  Convention  is  proclaimed, 
a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the  International 
Fisheries  Commission,  consisting  of  one  person 
named  by  each  Government. 

"Article  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  In- 
ternational Fisheries  Commission,  within  six 
months  after  being  named,  to  prepare  a  system 
of  uniform  and  common  International  Regula- 
tions for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
food  fishes  in  each  of  the  waters  prescribed  in 
Article  4  of  this  Convention,  which  Regulations 
shall  embrace  close  seasons,  limitations  as  to  the 
character,  size,  and  manner  of  use  of  nets,  en- 
gines, gear,  apparatus,  and  other  appliances;  a 
uniform  system  of  registry  by  each  Government 
in  waters  where  required  for  the  more  conven- 
ient regulation  of  commercial  fishing  by  its  own 
citizens  or  subjects  within  its  own  territorial 
waters  or  any  part  of  such  waters  ;  an  arrange- 
ment for  concurrent  measures  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  fish;  and  such  other  provisions  and  mea- 
sures as  the  Commission  shall  deem  necessarJ^ 

"Article  3.  The  two  Governments  engage 
to  put  into  operation  and  to  enforce  by  legisla- 
tion and  executive  action,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  the  Regulations,  restrictions,  and  provi- 
sions with  appropriate  penalties  for  all  breaches 
thereof;  and  the  date  when  they  shall  be  put 
into  operation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  concurrent 
proclamations  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor-General  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  in  Council. 

"And  it  i.s  further  agreed  that  jurisdiction  shall 
be  exercised  by  either  Government,  as  well  over 
citizens  or  subjects  of  cither  party  apprehended 
for  violation  of  the  Kegulations  in  any  of  its 
own  waters  to  which  said  Itegulations  apply,  as 
over  its  own  citizens  or  subjects  found  within 
its  own  jurisdiction  who  shall  have  violated 
said  Regulations  within  the  waters  of  the  other 
party. 

"  Artici.p:  4.  It  is  agreed  that  the  waters 
within  which  the  aforementioned  Regulations 
are  to  be  applied  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  The 
territorial  waters  of  Pas-samaq noddy  Hay;  (2) 
the  St.  John  and  St.  Croi.x  Rivers';  (:{)  Lake 
Meni[)hrfmag(>g:  (4)  Lake  ('liain|)lain ;  ("))  the 
St.  Lawrence  Hivcr,  where  the  .sjiid  River  con- 
stitutes the  Internal ioriai  Mouiidary  ;  (6)  Lid;e 
Ontario;  (7)  the  Niagara  River;  (h)  Luke  Erie; 
(9)  the  waters  connecting  Laki'  Kric  and  Lake 
Huron,  including  Lake  St.  Clair;  (10)  Lake 
Huron,  exciurling  (Jeorgiaii  Hay  l)ut  including 
.Vorth  Channel  ;  (11)  St.  .Mary's  River  and  Lake 
Sufierior;  (12)  Rainy  River  and  Rainy  Lak(>; 
(|:{)  F.ake  of  the  Woods;  (I  J)  thr-Strai"t  of  San 
.Juaiide  Fuea,  iIioh*'  |)artHof  Washington  Sound, 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  I'ugcrt  Sound  lying  l)0- 
tween  the  parallefs  of  -IM"  10' and  19°  20';  (15) 
and  such  other  contiguous  waters  as  may  be 
recommended  by  the  Internationid  FlsheriesCom- 
tnisHJon  and  a|)prove(|  by  the  two  (foveriunents. 
It  is  agreed  (III  the  part  of  Great  Itrilaiii  that 
the  ( 'aiiadiaii  (Joverninent  will  jirolcrl  by  ade 
<(uat(!  regulations  the  food  IhIich  freijiienting 
the  Fraser  River, 

"The  two  Govprnments  engage  to  have  pro- 
pared  as  soon  as  prnetlrable  eharts  of  the  waters 
deM/ribed  III  I|ii4  .\rllcle,  with  the  Intr-rnatlonal 
Houndary  Line  Indlcntod  thereon  :  and  to  estab 
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lish  sudi  additional  boundary  monuments,  buoys, 
and  marks  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

' '  Akticlk  5.  The  International  Fisheries  Com- 
mission shall  continue  in  existence  so  long  as 
this  Convention  shall  be  in  force,  and  each  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  the  power  to  fill,  and  shall 
fill  from  time  to  time,  any  vacancy  which  may 
occur  in  its  representation  on  the  Commission. 
Each  Government  shall  pay  its  own  Commis- 
sioner, and  any  joint  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
the  two  Governments  in  equal  moieties. 

"  Akticle  6.  The  Regulations,  restrictions, 
and  provisions  provided  for  in  this  Convention 
shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  four  j-ears 
from  the  date  of  their  executive  promulgation, 
and  thereafter  until  one  year  from  the  date  when 
either  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  or  of 
the  United  States  shall  give  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  desire  for  their  revision  ;  and  immediately 
upon  such  notice  being  given  the  Commission 
shall  proceed  to  make  a  revision  thereof,  which 
Revised  Regulations,  if  adopted  and  promulgated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  Council,  shall 
remain  in  force  for  another  period  of  four  years 
and  thereafter  until  one  year  from  the  date  when 
a  further  notice  of  revision  is  given  as  above 
provided  in  this  Article.  It  shall,  however,  be 
in  the  power  of  the  two  Governments,  by  joint 


or  concurrent  action  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission,  to  make  modifications  at 
any  time  in  the  Regulations. 

"  Article  7.  The  present  Convention  shall  be 
duly  ratified  by  His  Hrilannic  Majesty  and  by 
the  President  of  tlie  United  St-ites,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  Wash- 
ington as  soon  as  practicable." 

FOOD  LAWS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Public 
Health:  Pliik  Food  L.\ws. 

FORESTS,  Conservation  of.    See  (in  this 

vol.)  Co.NSKUV.VTIOX  OF  N.VTfli.VL  RESOURCES. 

FORMOSA:  Earthquake  in.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Earthquakes^:  Foh.mosa  :  A.  I).  1906. 

Japanese  Dealingwith  the  Opium  Problem. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Opiu.m  Puohlem. 

FORTIS  MINISTRY.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Italy  :  A.  I).  190.J-1906. 

FOSTER,  John  W.  :  On  the  American  Vio- 
lation of  Treaties  v(7ith  China.  See  (in  this  vol. ) 
Race  Problems:  United  States  :  A.  D.  1905- 
1908. 

FOSTER,  Volney  W. :  Delegate  to  Second 
International  Conference  of  American  Repub- 
lics.    See  (in  this  vol.)  American  Republics. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  PROMO- 
TION OF  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization:  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1907. 
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A.  D.  1870-1905.  —  Increase  of  Population 
compared  writh  other  European  Countries.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  1870-1905. 

A.  D.  1896-1906.  —  Encroachments  of  the 
French  Algerian  Boundary  on  Morocco.  See 
Morocco  :  A.  D.  1890-1906. 

A.  D.  1900.  —  Comparative  Statement  of 
the  Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Drink. —  Its 
Increase.     See  Alcohol  Problem. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Purchase  of  Franchises  and 
Property  of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany by  the  United  States.  See  Panama  Canal. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Favored  footing  in  Abyssinia. 
— Railway  Projects.  See  Abyssinia:  A.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  French  Central  Africa.  —  Ex- 
plorations. —  A  Land-locked  Empire.  See 
Africa  :  French  Central. 

A.  D.  1902  (April-Oct.).  —  Elections  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  —  Resignation  of  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau.  —  Formation  of  a  Radical 
Ministry  under  M.  Combes.  —  Enforcement 
of  the  Law  of  Associations.  —  Closing  of 
unauthorized  schools.  —  The  first  ballot  in 
elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  cast 
on  the  27th  of  April,  producing  413  conclusive 
elections  and  leaving  178  to  be  decided  by  a 
second  vote.  The  new  Chamber  met  on  the"  1st 
of  June,  and  elected  for  its  president,  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  by  a  vote  of  303  against  267.  On  the 
following  day  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  for  three  years 

—  an  exceptional  term  of  premiership  in  France 

—  resigned,  on  the  plea  that  his  task  was  done. 
A  new  Radical  Cabinet  was  then  formed  by  M. 
Emile  Combes,  which  announced  a  moderate 
programme  on  the  10th,  and  received  the  de- 
clared support  of  312  members,  against  116  in 
opposition  and  149  who  took  neutral  ground.     Of 
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the  previous  Cabinet,  M.  Delcasse  retained  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  General  Andre 
that  of  War.  The  session  was  short  and  little 
was  done. 

In  the  following  months  great  excitement  and 
much  disorder  in  parts  of  the  country,  especiallj^ 
in  Brittany,  was  caused  by  proceedings  taken 
to  enforce  the  law  concerning  Associations, 
passed  in  the  previous  year  (see  in  Volume  VI. 
France:  A.  D.  1901).  Some  religious  orders  — 
teaching  orders  and  others  —  had  refused  or 
neglected  to  register  themselves  and  obtain  au- 
thorization, as  required  by  the  law,  and  these 
were  now  to  be  closed.  In  many  cases  there 
was  resistance  to  the  closing  of  the  unauthorized 
schools.  In  a  few  cases  there  was  a  refusal  by 
military  officers  to  obey  commands  for  the  assist- 
ance of  their  soldiery  in  enforcing  the  law.  Ma- 
gistrates, too,  opposed  the  government,  and  a 
majority  of  the  councils  in  the  departments  of 
France  withheld  their  support.  Nevertheless 
the  government  proceeded  firmly  in  the  matter 
and  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  carried  out. 
When  the  Chambers  were  reconvened  in  Octo- 
ber the  burning  subject  came  up  for  fierce  dis- 
cussion, and  the  attitude  and  acts  of  the  Combes 
Ministry  were  approved  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  329  against  233. 

A.  D.  1902  (May).  —  Courtesies  at  the  un- 
veiling of  a  Monument  to  Marshal  de  Ro- 
chambeau,  at  Washington.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
United  States  :  A.  D.  1902  (Mat). 

A.  D.  1902  (Oct.).  —  Strikes  in  the  Coal 
Mines  and  on  the  Docks  at  Marseilles.  See 
Labor  Organization:  France:  A.  I).  1902. 

A.  D.  1902  (Oct.).  —  Treaty  with  Siam. — 
Acquisition  of  more  territory.  See  Siam: 
A.  D.  1902. 
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A.  D.  1903.  —  Elections  to  the  Senate.  — 
Execution  of  the  Associations  Law.  — 
Closing  of  Schools  and  Houses  of  the  Reli- 
gious Orders.  —  Resistance  and  Rioting 
encouraged  by  Magistrates. — ■  State  Mono- 
poly of  Education  established.  —  Building 
ne-w  Schoolhouses.  —  Elections  for  a  section 
of  the  Senate,  occurrlDg  early  in  January,  1903, 
went  favorably  for  the  Government.  M.  Falli- 
^res  was  reelected  President  of  that  body,  while 
M.  Bourgeois  was  seated  again  in  the  presiding 
chair  of  the  lower  Chamber.  The  Combes  Min- 
istry was  strengthened  in  its  hold  of  power  by 
the  continued  agitation  that  attended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Associations  Law  (see  in  Volume  VL 
of  this  work,  France  :  A.  D.  1901j  as  applied  to 
the  religious  orders  and  brotherhoods.  Its  sup- 
port was  a  shifting  one,  made  up  sometimes  by 
one  combination  of  the  many  party  divisions  in 
the  Chambers  and  sometimes  by  another  ;  but  it 
did  not  fail  throughout  the  year  to  find  some- 
where a  majority  that  would  not  allow  a  politi- 
cal crisis  to  be  brought  on.  Everywhere  the 
closing  of  the  schools  and  houses  of  the  unau- 
thorized associations  was  resisted  with  increasing 
determination,  and  the  proceeding  became  too 
much  retarded  to  satisfy  the  supporters  of  the 
law.  Objection  was  raised  to  the  separate  dealing 
■with  questions  of  authorization  for  this  and  that 
order  or  congregation,  and  the  Government  was 
called  upon  to  name  at  once  to  the  Chambers 
the  whole  list  of  institutions  which  it  would 
have  authorizations  refused  to.  In  March  this 
demand  was  acceded  to,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
male  congregations,  and  a  great  debate,  of  a  fort- 
night's duration,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
resulted  in  the  refusal  of  authorization  to  all  the 
teaching,  preaching,  and  contemplative  orders, 
of  Refiemptorists,  Capuchin.s,  Benedictines,  Do- 
minicans, and  I'assionists.  A  few  months  later 
the  same  entire  refusal  of  authorization  to  the 
tfca^;hing  orders  of  women  was  vote<l,  but  by  a 
diminished  majority. 

The  Clericals,  on  their  side,  were  as  energetic 
as  the  parties  of  the  Government,  and  were  sup- 
port e'l  very  generally  by  the  magistra<y  of  the 
country  at  large,  whieh  dealt  so  leniently  with 
the  resistance  anf!  rioting  ftrovoked  by  the  <'n- 
forcement  of  the  law  that  the  Government  was 
left  practically  dependent  on  the  army  and  the 
police.  The  army,  too,  was  a  doubtful  in.stru- 
ment  of  authority  in  many  cases,  numerous 
ofS\(J:r<i  of  all  gnules  reHigning  to  esf'ai)e  the  re 
pugnant  mandate  of  law.  Tiie  most  threatening 
situation  uroHt-  in  fJrlMany,  ronser)urTit  on  the 
inauguration  of  a  monument  to  lii'.nnn,  whieh 
the  C'atholics  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the 
Church. 

Oua  final  nit-p  in  the  secularizing  of  education 
in  France  was  taken  late  in  the  yr-ar.  by  the  pass 
ingof  a  bill  which  pra':tieally  eHial)lished  a  .State 
monopoly  of  f(Ui(At'i<n>.  by  rejienlitig  a  law  of 
IHV)  that  abolished  Hiirh  mono[)oly.  By  the 
new  law  all  tn<ndwrH  '>f  any  religious  order, 
authorized  or  unauth'jrized,  were  forbidden  to 
engage  in  tcw:hing. 

The  exl^rnt  to  which  the  ni-hixAH  of  llie  reUgfous 
nongregalioriH  were  being  clowd  involved  a 
gr<Mt  'x  [.'-fiditiire  f'>r  building  new  KehoolliouHeii, 
ari'l  till-  Govcrntrient  hfwl  diflleulty  in  (lansifig  an 
Act  whif  li  laid  the  f  oHt  of  lliis  [(rovision  on  the 
rountinix-n.  iintca'l  of  ar;ce[>ting  it  for  the  Htate 
at  larjje,     ft  carried  the  Act,  however,  notwlth- 
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standing  the  opposition  of  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Rivalry  with  England  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Persia:  A.  D. 
1904. 

A.  D.  1904  (April).  —  The  Agreements  of 
the  Entente  Cordiale  with  England.  See 
Europe:  A.  D.  1904  (April). 

A.  D.  1904  (June-July).  —  Groundless 
charges  against  the  Premier.  —  A  great  pub- 
lic scandal  was  raised  in  June  by  charges  against 
the  Premier,  M.  Combes,  that  he  had  tried  to 
force  the  Chartreux  monks  to  buy  the  right  of 
remaining  in  France.  Investigation  showed  that 
bold  swindlers  had  attempted  to  obtain  money 
from  the  monks  on  the  pretence  of  being  able 
to  buy  such  permission  for  them.  As  the  result 
of  the  investigation  the  President  of  the  Council 
and  his  colleagues  were  vindicated  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  — General  Consequences 
in  Europe  of  the  Weakening  of  Russia  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Europe:  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1905. — Action  with  other  Powers  in 
forcing  Financial  Reforms  in  Macedonia  on 
Turkey.     See  Turkey :  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  The  Separation  of 
Church  and  State.  — Preceding  Contentions. 

—  Measures  and  Proceedings  of  the  Separa- 
tion, as  recounted  by  writers  of  each  Party. 

—  The  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France 
involved  the  nullification  of  the  Concordat,  ne- 
gotiated by  Napoleon  I.  with  Pope  Pius  VII.  in 
1802  (see  P.\pacy:  A.  D.  1808-1814,  in  Volume 
IV.  of  this  work),  and  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Organic  Statutes,  promulgated  by  the  French 
Government  at  the  same  time.  The  former  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  ;  the  latter  was  not. 
The  French  Government  claimed  rights  under 
both  ;  the  Homan  Church  acknowledged  no  force 
in  the  Statutes  that  could  be  binding  on  itself. 
This  diderence,  which  entered  into  much  of  the 
(cmtroversy  preceding  the  mcasiircs  taken  by 
the  (lovernment  to  se|)arate  the  State  fnmi  the 
Church,  is  e.\i)lained  in  the  first  (juotation  below, 

—  following  which,  two  accounts  are  given  of 
some  among  those  controversies,  and  of  the  i)ro- 
ceedings  connected  with  the  adoi)lion  and  exe- 
cution of  the  Act  of  Separation, — one  account 
written  from  the  view  point  of  the  Government 
and  the  other  from  that  of  the  (Jhurcli  : 

"The  Concordat  consists  of  a  preamble  and 
sfjventeen  statute's.  It  is  a  reciprocal  contract 
betwf^en  the  tem[)oriil  and  siiirilual  powers,  and 
is  therejfore  al  I  he  same  litne  ,Si!it(!  law  and 
Chureh  law.  The  prearni)l(;  stales  that  the 
(.'atholic,  Apofllolic,  and  ]{otnan  religion  is  that 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  French  jx-oplc  ;  It 
does  not  say  that  il  is  '  the  religion  of  I'Vancc,' 
as  thf!  Holy  See  would  have  wi)?lied,  and  conse- 
(|uenliy  il  doe.s  not  rr:store  to  the  ('allmlic  reli- 
gjfin  its  former  elianicler  of  being  a  Slate  reli- 
gion. After  establiHiijng  a  n(;w  ilistril)Ution  of 
the  French  dioccscH,  it  directs  ihat  the  bishops 
Hhall  l»e  'nominaleri'  by  llie  Government  and 
'Installed'  by  the  I'ope.  The  alienation  of  ecclc- 
niamieul  property,  cfTecicd  liy  the  Ke volution,  is 
detlrdlely  sain  tionrd  In  return  Ihr  (Jovernment. 
uridcrtakeH.  as  liafi  alnadv  brm  don(r  by  the 
('onslltuint  Assembly,  to  seeure  'a  reasonablo 
allf>wance  to  llie  bishoOB  and  eures.  whose  dio- 
ceHeii  and  itarishea  will  be  included  in  the  new 
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arrangement, '  and  to  take  'measures  to  allow 
French  Catholics  to  make  foundations  in  favour 
of  churches  if  they  wish.' 

"As  regards  the  Organic  Statutes,  promul- 
gated at  the  same  time  as  the  Concordat,  18th 
April,  1802,  they  proclaim  that  no  bull,  pastoral 
letter,  or  writing  of  any  kind  from  the  Holy  See 
shall  be  published  in  France  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government ;  no  council,  general 
or  special,  shall  be  held  without  this  authority. 
There  must  be  no  other  delegate  from  Rome  in 
France  besides  the  Nuncio,  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sovereign  Pontifif.  Any  infrac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  provisions 
either  of  the  Concordat  or  of  French  law  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  of  State,  who  must  decide 
if  there  has  been  any  abuse.  The  Organic  Stat- 
utes were  equally  concerned  with  questions  re- 
lating to  discipline,  doctrine,  and  even  dogma  — 
which  are  purely  spiritual  questions.  They 
therefore  not  only  upheld  the  Declaration  of 
1682  as  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  but  also  expected  all  the  pro- 
fessors to  teach  it  in  the  seminaries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Concordat,  bishops  had  a  right  to  ap- 
point cures;  the  Organic  Statutes  obliged  them 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Government  for 
their  appointments. 

"Although  the  Organic  Statutes  are,  with 
the  Concordat,  part  of  one  and  the  same  State 
law,  they  must  not  be  considered  to  be  entirely 
on  the  same  footing.  The  Concordat  concluded 
between  the  two  powers  binds  them  together ; 
the  Organic  Statutes,  an  exclusive  product  of 
the  French  Government,  never  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Papal  authority.  They  were, 
on  the  contrary,  a  source  of  further  quarrels 
with  the  Roman  Court.  Even  in  our  daj^s,  they 
frequently  lead  to  conflict,  the  representatives 
of  the  Church  having  refused,  on  various  occa- 
sions, to  recognise  the  validity  of  decisions 
made  in  virtue  of  these  Statutes  by  the  French 
Government."  —  Jules  Legrand,  Church  and 
State  in  France  {Contemporary  Review,  May, 
1901). 

Measures  and  Proceedings  of  the  Separa- 
tion as  recounted  by  its  Advocates. —  "The 
action  of  the  Republic  in  suppressing  the  re- 
ligious orders  had  produced  strained  relations 
between  it  and  the  Vatican.  This  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  'nominavit  nobis'  controversy.  In 
the  Bulls  instituting  some  bishops  whom  the 
President  had  nominated,  and  which  had  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Government  before  they 
could  be  published  and  be  valid  in  France,  the 
Vatican  had  inserted  the  word  'nobis,'  imply- 
ing that  the  President  had  merely  nominated 
the  bishop  to  the  Pope  for  appointment  and 
that  the  appointment  was  reallj'  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pope.  The  French  Government,  under  the 
guidance  of  M.  Combes,  the  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  Public  Worship,  insisted  that  this  word 
must  be  removed  before  the  bull  was  sanctioned, 
and  as  both  sides  refused  to  yield  no  bishop  was 
instituted.  Relations  were  still  further  strained 
by  the  visit  of  the  President  to  the  King  of 
Italy.  .  .  .  To  visit  the  King  was  to  insult  the 
Pope  by  disregarding  the  protest  made  by  him 
against  the  occupation  of  Rome.  President 
Loubet  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  ruler  who 
ventured  to  disregard  the  feelings  and  protests 
of  the  Pope.  From  the  24th  to  the  28th  April, 
1904,  M.  Loubet  was  the  guest  of  King  Victor 
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Emmanuel,  and  gave  no  intimation  to  the  Pope 
of  his  intention  to  visit  Rome,  and  did  not  in- 
clude a  visit  to  the  Vatican  in  his  programme. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 
sent  lo  the  representatives  of  the  Curia  at  the 
Courts  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  in 
the  world,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ments to  which  they  were  commissioned,  a 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  '^riie  French  Government  replied 
by  recalling  its  ambassador  from  the  Vatican 
and  breaking  oflf  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Pope. 

"In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  friction 
between  the  French  Government  and  the  Vati- 
can was  increased  by  the  cases  of  the  bishops 
of  Laval  and  Dijon.  Bishop  Geay  of  Laval,  in 
his  opening  discourse  in  his  cathedral,  had  pro- 
claimed his  adherence  to  the  Republic  and  his 
desire  to  be  the  shepherd  of  all  his  flock.  He 
denounced  Orleanism  and  refused  to  support  re- 
actionaries at  the  elections.  .  .  .  He  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Rome.  He  submitted  the 
summons  to  the  Government,  as  he  was  required 
by  the  Organic  Articles  to  do,  and  he  was  re- 
fused permission  to  leave  his  diocese.  Subse- 
quently, under  threats  of  excommunication,  he 
went,  and  was  immediately  informed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  that  his  salary  was 
stopped  from  the  day  he  left  his  diocese  with- 
out permission.  A  similar  summons  to  Mgr. 
Le  Nordez,  Bishop  of  Dijon,  led  to  similar  re- 
sults.  .  .  . 

' '  In  the  month  of  October,  1904,  M.  Combes, 
replying  to  several  interpellations  addressed  to 
the  Government,  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
relations  of  the  Vatican  to  the  Republic  since 
its  foundation  in  1870,  and  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  continuous  disregard  of  the  Concor- 
dat and  of  the  Organic  Articles  by  the  Vatican, 
and  that  clericalism  had  been  the  most  invet- 
erate enemy  of  the  Republic.  He  showed  that 
no  stipulations  could  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  State,  which  were  denied  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  confidence  of  the 
Chamber  was  expressed  by  a  vote  of  548  to  88. 
In  November  he  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  which  was  referred  to 
a  Commission,  by  which  it  was  adopted  on  the 
2nd  December.  In  the  middle  of  January,  1905, 
M.  Combes,  owing  to  resentment  at  certain  in- 
cidents in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  army,  carried  a  vote  of  confidence  by  a 
majority  of  only  ten  votes  and  resigned.  Before 
the  end  of  the  month  a  new  Cabinet  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Rouvier,  retaining  several 
members  of  M.  Combes'  administration,  was 
formed,  which  asserted  its  determination  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  its  predecessor  in  its  relations 
with  the  Vatican.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
referred  to  a  new  Commission  all  the  Bills  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  Church  and  State 
which  had  been  presented  to  it,  including  that 
of  M.  Combes.  Instead  of  adopting  any  one  of 
them,  the  Commission  decided  to  draft  its  own 
Bill,  and  shortly  afterwards  presented  to  the 
Chamber  a  Bill  which  engaged  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  deputies  for  several  months  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  j'ear  1905.  It  passed 
through  the  Chamber  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  the  following  day.  .  .  . 
The  Senate  made  no  alterations  in  the  Bill,  and 
it  became  law  on  the  6th  of  December,  1905."  — 
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John  A.  Bain,  The  Xew  Reformation,  eh.  17  {T. 
and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1906). 

"The  law  of  the  9th  of  December.  1905,  -which 
put  an  end  to  the  regime  of  the  Concordat  and 
substituted  that  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State,  had  been  promulgated  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1905.  It  was  to  come  into  effect  a 
year  after  its  promulgation.  The  Protestants  and 
the  Israelites  had  accepted  it  even  before  it  was 
passed;  but  they  represented  an  infinitesimal 
minority,  and  it  was  not  that  minority  that  the 
legislators  had  had  in  view  when  they  framed 
the  law  of  separation.  The  one  question  in  the 
matter  was  that  of  the  attitude  that  would  be 
taken  by  the  Catholics,  —  the  counsels  that 
would  come  to  them  from  Rome. 

"In  the  French  Episcopate  there  were  two 
opposing  currents  of  opinion,  one  for  acceptance 
of  the  law,  under  certain  reserves,  the  other  for 
resistance.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  19U5, 
some  bishops  met  in  Paris  and  agreed  that  ener- 
getic eflforts  must  be  made  to  prevent  action  at 
Rome  on  misinformation  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  Church  in  France  and  the  state  of  mind  pre- 
vailing in  it.  Jlonseigneur  Fulbert  Petit,  Arch- 
bishop of  Besan(;on,  was  their  chosen  envoy,  and 
in  the  following  January  he  repaired  to  Rome. 
There  he  met  other  bishops  who  had  come  to  give 
counsels  to  the  Pope  that  were  not  pacific ;  and  he 
met,  also,  the  Pere  Le  Dore,  former  superior  of 
the  dis.solved  congregation  of  the  Eudistes,  well 
known  for  his  uncompromising  opinions  and  his 
ajrgressive  temper,  but  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  convey  to  Rome  the  proceedings  of  tiie 
meeting  of  French  cardinals  at  Paris,  on  the  28th 
of  Dec<,-mb<r,  which  showed  a  majority  in  favor 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time. 
an  important  meeting  of  bishops  was  held  at 
Albi,  under  the  presidency  of  Mgr.  Mitrnot,  the 
majority  at  which  meeting,  notably  the  Arch- 
bishop who  received  them  and  the  Archbi.sh(jp 
of  Toulouse,  Mirr.  Germain,  ma<!e  no  secret  of 
their  flesire  to  adjust  themselves  to  tlie  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  Cardinal  Lecot. 

"  But  nothing  said  or  done  drew  the  Pope  from 
the  silence  which  he  kept.  Then  if  was  rumored 
that  the  hea<l  of  the  Church  would  resr-rve  his 
decision  until  a  general  assembly  of  the  Frencli 
epi.'Kopat*-,  which  the  French  cardinals  had  ad 
vifW'd,  could  be  held,  t^)  propose  a  8olutif)ii  of 
the  question.  This,  however,  was  coiitr;idi(ted 
p«^j«itively  by  the  party  which  urged  resistance 
to  the  law. 

"Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Govern- 
ment, obliged  to  act,  —  since  the  period  of  tie- 
lay  fixed  by  tlie  law  was  'inly  a  year,  — came  to 
the  first  prfx-JcflintfH  which  the  Act  ()rfscrilK'd. 
Arti*  le  4.'{  of  the  law  provided  for  adniinislrative 
rules,  of  which  the  part  nliitiiiL'  to  irivcntoriiH 
ap[x;arcd  logically  tho  (irni,  that  b«ing  the  op 
eratlon  which  rti-ii\cji  f f)riHld<ratioii  licfon-  itll 
others.  The  sM-otnl  [)art  of  the  regulations  had 
to  do  with  the  life  pensions  and  temporary  pro- 
visions accorded  to  the  ministers  of  rfjiglon. 
Tlie  rfifulaiiori  fronceming  fxrisions  and  provl- 
■•  IS  [HihJlHlied    in  tlw-  .lourTml    OJfirirl  of 

.i  20.    I!K)«      [Article   11   of   the  Act   as- 

sign'fl  U>  (iri'stH  or  rniniHters  of  more  tlinn  sixty 
years  of  nt,'e,  vtho  ha/l  In-en  not  less  than  thirty 
years  In  an  eez-lesiastical  service  salariefl  by  the 
■tat«;.  a  yearly  life  pennion  of  three  fourths  of 
thHr  former  stlfiend.  To  those  under  sixty 
years  of  age  and  alx»ve  forty  five,  whose  service 


had  been  for  less  than  thirty  years  but  not  less 
than  twenty,  it  assigned  one-half  of  their  previ- 
ous compensation.]   .  .  . 

"  The  first  executive  act  imposed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment was  the  inventorying  of  the  property, 
movable  and  fixed,  belonging  to  the  State,  to  the 
departments  or  to  the  communes,  of  which  the 
establishments  of  public  worship  had  had  the 
use.  Article  3  of  the  law  required  this  to  be 
proceeded  with  immediately  after  its  promulga- 
tion. This  article  had  been  voted  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  in  the  Senate  by  very  large  majorities, 
and,  so  to  speak,  without  discussion,  so  rational 
and  judicial  it  seemed  to  be.  In  fact,  as  the  ex- 
istence of  the  public  establishments  of  worship 
came  to  an  end  with  the  regime  of  the  Concordat, 
the  succession  to  them  was  left  open,  and  an 
inventory,  descriptive  and  estimative,  of  their 
property,  was  a  necessary  measure  preliminary 
to  any  devolution  of  such  property,  dependent 
on  that  succession.  .  .  .  Being  one  of  those  con- 
servative measures  which  attack  no  right  and 
leave  a  continuous  state  of  things,  there  was  no 
expectation  of  much  feeling  about  it  among 
Catholics.  .  .  .  Apparently,  the  consistent  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  Catholics,  provisionally,  at 
least,  and  until  the  Pope  had  spoken,  would  be 
one  of  calm,  of  prudence,  of  expectancy.  Such 
was  the  purport  of  the  instructions  given  by  the 
bishops,  even  by  the  most  combative.  These  lat- 
ter, while  condemning  the  law  with  vehemence, 
did  not  counsel  a  recourse  to  force  again.st  the 
agents  appointed  to  make  the  inventory.  They 
required  but  one  thing  of  their  priests  and  of 
the  administrators  of  parish  property,  which  was 
that  they  should  not  cooperate  in  the  work,  and 
that  they  should  make  declaration  that  their  non- 
resistance  did  not  imply  acceptance  of  the  law. 

"  On  the  29th  of  December,  1905,  a  first  decree 
for  regulating  the  procedure  was  i.ssued  by  the 
Council  of  State.  This  was  follow eil  by  a  circu- 
lar from  the  Minister  of  Finance  which,  it  must 
be  confes.sed,  roused  a  justifiable  feeling  among 
the  Catholics  From  one  phrase  in  that  circular 
it  could  be  understood  that  the  ofiicials  mak- 
ing the  inventory  were  authorized  to  demand 
the  opening  of  the  tabernacles.  M.  Grou.ssau 
questioned  the  Minister  on  the  subject,  and  M. 
Merlou  cleared  away  all  misunderstanding  by 
re[)lying  that  officials  were  to  accept  the  decla- 
nitiori  of  the  cure  of  a  church  as  to  the  contents 
of  its  tab(Tniicle;  and  that  they  had  ))een  in- 
structed to  avoid  everything  that  could  givt;  pain 
to  pious  minds.  The  .\hbe  Gayraud  recognized 
that  these  deci.sionH  of  the  (Joverrunent  were  in 
conformity  with  the  in.structions  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  interpellation  was 
withdrawn. 

"  The  inventories  were  begun  at  once  after 
this  decision  of  the  tjuestion  of  the  tnbeniacles. 
At  first  there  was  no  diw)rder.  'I'he  bishops, 
notably  those  of 'I'oulouse,  of  R<iuen,  of  Albi,  of 
Ik'saneon,  of  Arrasand  Chartres,  and  their  cures, 
from  their  exarii|)le,  eontlned  thein.Hclve.s  to  the 
reading  of  a  proleHtJition  to  the  receiver  of  the 
rcgiHtratlon,  afl/r  which  the  receiver  was  left 
free  tr)  fidlil  his  mission.  Hut  soon,  in  some  di- 
oceses, particularly  in  I'aris.  in  th<!  West,  and 
in  one  part  of  \.hc  ('enter.  \\\v  inventorying  was 
ma/l(r  the  j)ret«'Xt  for  demonstrations  more  polit 
ical  than  religioiis,  organized  by  enthusiasts  or 
by  pf)litieal  clifiueH.  (S(  nenilly  the  clergy  were 
passively  |)resent  at  tlies*;  demoustrations.  .  .   . 
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These  tumultuous  manifestations,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  personalities  of  the 
reactionary  opposition  were  often  seen,  ended 
by  degenerating  into  veritable  riots,  necessi- 
tating the  intervention  of  troops,  and  leading 
finally  to  bloody  conflicts."  —  Kene  Wallier,  Le 
Vingtievie  8iede  Politique,  Annee  1906,  j)j).  123- 
132. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  of  February  that  the 
silence  of  the  Pope  on  the  matters  that  were  agi- 
tating France  and  the  Papal  Church  was  broken. 
Then  the;  "  Encyclical  Veheraenter,"  so  named, 
accoiding  to  custom,  from  its  first  word,  was 
published. 

Measures  and  proceedings  of  the  separa- 
tion as  recounted  by  opponents.  —  *' In  the 
first  period  of  his  preniiiT.ship  M.  Combes  was 
not  prepared  either  to  denounce  the  Concordat 
or  to  separate  the  churches  from  the  State,  sim- 
ply because  he  found  public  opinion  not  y^et  ripe 
for  either  measure.  Later  he  thought  he  saw  in 
adopting  this  course  a  means  of  prolonging  his 
official  existence,  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  a  country  doctor  like  himself  with- 
out large  private  resources.  Having  slaughtered 
nearly  all  religious  congregations  or  prepared 
their  ultimate  extinction.  Combes  appeared  to 
seek  no  further  occupation  for  himself  and  to 
fortify  his  position  by  attacking  the  Church  it- 
self, whose  secular  clergy  he  had  so  recently 
praised  and  sought  to  protect  from  unfair  and 
'unjust  concurrence  or  competition  with  the 
regulars  ! '  Like  Waldeck-Rousseau,  Combes 
saw  here  an  opportimity  to  '  save  '  the  Republic 
from  'clerical  reaction.'  Throughout  its  whole 
discreditable  history  this  third  Republic  of 
France  has  only  been  kept  alive  by  being  period- 
ically '  saved '  by  some  clever  politician  from 
'  perils'  conjured"  up  to  terrorize  the  peasantry, 
who  still  recall  the  misery  of  their  ancestors  in 
the  old  regime  and  the  misfortunes  of  France  in 
the  downfall  of  the  first  and  second  Empires. 
.  .  .  The  Pope  protested,  in  March,  1904.  against 
the  bad  faith  and  infamous  aggressions  of  the 
French  Government  in  the  matter  of  religious 
education  and  those  imparting  it,  and  M.  Del- 
casse,  through  the  French  Ambassador  at  the 
Vatican,  protested  against  the  Papal  protest.  In 
the  following  month  M.  Loubet,  as  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  visited  the  King  of  Italy 
at  Rome,  at  the  same  time  politely,  but  signifi- 
cantly, ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Vatican,  at  which  court  France  then  had 
accredited  an  Ambassador!  Then  followed  the 
protest  of  the  Vatican,  addressed  directly  to  the 
French  Government,  and  the  protest  simultane- 
ously sent  to  all  the  powers  where  Papal  Nuncios 
are  in  residence.   .  .   . 

"  In  March,  1904,  had  arisen  the  trouble  in  the 
Diocese  of  Dijon,  France,  which  culminated  in 
students  of  the  diocesan  seminary  refusing  to 
receive  ordination  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop, 
Mgr.  Le  Nordez.  The  Bishop  of  Dijon  was. 
unfortunately,  not  the  only  one  of  the  French 
episcopate  claiming  to  be  a  '  victim  of  hatred, 
deceit  and  calumny.'  Almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  episcopate  Mgr.  Geay,  Bishop 
of  Laval,  was  attacked  by  accusations  filed  at 
Rome,  charges  which  were  examined  into  dur- 
ing the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  which  led 
the  Holy  Ofl!iceto  advise  the  Bishop  to  resign  his 
see.  It'was  then  (in  1900)  thought  at  Rome  that 
in  the  local  conditions  actually  then  existing  it 


was  impossible  for  Mgr.  Geay  to  govern  the  di- 
ocese with  the  necessary  authority  and  efficacy. 
Mgr.  Geay  agreetl  to  resign,  provided  he  received 
another  bishopric  in  France.  This  condition 
appeared  inaccejjtable  to  the  Vatican,  but  no 
further  action  was  taken  in  this  case  until  May 
17,  1904,  when  by  order  of  Pius  X.  the  request 
for  the  Bishop's  resignation  was  renewed,  and  in 
case  it  was  not  forthcoming  within  a  specified 
time  an  ecclesiastical  trial  was  intimated  as  in- 
evitable. Notwithstanding  the  secret  and  pri- 
vate character  of  this  last  letter  emanating  from 
the  Holy  Office,  Mgr.  Geay  communicated  its 
contents  to  the  French  Government.  Combes 
and  Delcasse,  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
French  State  and  presumably  caring  little  for 
the  honor  of  the  French  episcopate,  notified 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  (by  the  acting  Charge 
d' Affaires)  'that  if  the  letter  of  May  17  is  not 
annulled  the  government  will  be  led  to  take  the 
measures  that  a  like  derogation  of  the  compact 
which  binds  France  and  the  Holy  See  admits  of.' 
The  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris  explained  to  M.  Del- 
casse that  this  was  not  a  threat  of  deposition  of 
the  Bishop  without  a  decision  of  the  French 
Government,  but  an  invitation  to  the  Bishop  to 
meet  the  charges  by  a  voluntary  resignation. 

"  As  regards  Mgr.  Le  Nordez  and  Mgr.  Geay, 
respectively  Bishops  of  Dijon  and  Laval,  their 
long  hesitation  between  the  wishes  of  the  French 
Government  and  the  will  of  the  Holy  See  ended 
by  the  departure  of  both  of  them  for  Rome.  The 
government  then  promptly  suppressed  their  sala- 
ries and  after  they  had  (under  virtual  pressure) 
placed  their  '  voluntary  resignation '  in  the  hands 
of  the  Holy  Father,  an  allowance  from  the  funds 
of  the  Vatican  was  made  to  each  of  them.  They 
have  since  lived  in  France  in  a  retirement,  varied 
at  first  by  interviews  of  Mgr.  Geay  with  reporters 
that  have  since  happily  ceased.  The  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  was  com- 
pleted by  a  note  from  M.  Delcasse  to  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Paris  stating  that  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  the  Vatican  '  the  mission  of  the  Nun- 
cio would  henceforth  be  deprived  of  scope.'  In 
the  parliamentary  session  of  November  26, 1904, 
the  credit  for  the  Embassy  at  the  Vatican  was 
stricken  from  the  budget.  .  .  . 

"After  the  downfall  of  Combes,  through  the 
odium  attaching  to  his  spy  system,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Worship  presented 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  behalf  of  the  Rou- 
vier  Ministry  a  project  of  law  to  establish  the 
separation.  If  for  Combes  separation  had  signi- 
fied little  else  than  spoliation,  aggravated  by  op- 
pression, the  Rouvier  plan  sought  to  render  spoli- 
ation less  unjust,  less  intolerant.  The  ministerial 
project  having  been  somewhat  altered  by  the 
commission,  conferences  were  held  and  a  final 
agreement  having  been  obtained,  the  proposed 
law  was  reported  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
March,  1905.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the 
parliamentary  evolution  of  this  immature  project, 
forced  as  an  issue  by  two  successive  Premiers 
who  had  far  less  solicitude  for  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  their  country  than  to  assure  their  own 
continuance  in  power.  M.  Briand,  speaking  for 
the  commission,  took  great  trouble  to  throw  upon 
the  Pope  the  responsibility  of  a  law  which  he  at 
the  same  time  declared  to  be  perfectly  good, 
beiieficent  for  the  Republic  and  honorable  for  its 
authors !  Alas  !  for  separatists,  in  an  unguarded 
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moment  Combes  betrayed  the  utter  falsity  and 
ridiculous  insincerity  of  this  pompous  and  sol- 
emn pretence  of  the  anti-religious  majority,  that 
the  Pope  forced  the  separation  upon  France.  In 
the  parliamentary  session  of  January  14,  1905, 
Combes  declared:  'When  I  assumed  power  I 
judged  that  public  opinion  was  insufficiently  pre- 
pared for  this  reform.  I  have  judged  it  to  be 
necessary  to  lead  it  to  that.' 

■'When  the  law  of  separation,  as  finally  adopted 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  referred  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senatorial  commission,  under  minis- 
terial pressure,  adopted  the  law  as  passed  in  the 
Chamber,  without  change  of  a  single  word.  Al- 
though the  law  was  the  most  important  of  any 
passed  in  France  for  a  hundred  years,  and  though 
it  is  fraught  with  grave  influences  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  this  hastily  matured, 
ill-framed  measure,  with  all  its  unjust  and  vex- 
atious provisions,  was  swallowed  whole  by  a 
commission  of  cowardly,  truckling  Senatorial 
politicians,  who  disregarded  their  plain  duty  at 
the  dictation  of  Radicals  and  Socialists  on  the 
outside.  Separationists  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment were  eager  to  see  the  law  become  operative 
before  the  universal  suffrage  of  France  could 
have  an  opportimity  of  passing  judgment  upon 
the  principle  of  the  .separation  in  the  parliament- 
ary elections  of  May,  1906.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  Papal  Consistory  of  December  11, 
1905,  the  Pope  pronounced  an  allocution  pro 
testing  again.st  the  law  of  separation  in  mild 
and  temperate  language,  announcing  his  inten- 
tion of  again  treating  upon  the  .same  subject 
'  more  solemnly  and  more  deliberately  at  an  op- 
portune time.'  The  Holy  Father  evidently 
waited  for  the  regulations  of  public  administra- 
tion that  would  indicate  in  what  manner  the 
Government  of  France  intended  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  law.  .  .  . 

"  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  law 
of  separation  the  government  appointed  a  spe- 
cial commis-sion  to  elaborate  rules  of  public 
administration  by  which  the  law  was  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  applied.  This  commission  being 
stuffcl  with  the  anti-religious  element,  its  work 
was  worthy  of  its  authors.  .  .  .  The  first  de- 
tails of  the  regiilatif^ns  officially  [)romiilgated 
fovemed  the  takinir  of  iriventorif-s  of  all  mova 
U;  and  r'-al  propf-rty  of  churrhes,  chapels  and 
ccclesiasl  i<;al  biiildings,  including  rectories, 
chapter  houses,  homes  of  retreat  for  aged 
anrl  Infirm  priests  (even  pension  endowments), 
eU:.,  '^(Slerisibly  to  fa':ilit^itf;  the  transfer  of  thew 
properties  to  hiuIi  !i8.sociaiions  for  the  niain- 
Unniici-  of  piiblif:  worsliij)  as  might  be  formed 
tinder  tlie  provisions  of  tlie  law  of  separation. 
These  iriveniories  were  imposed  upon  all  reli- 
gious b'Hiics  —  CaHiolif;,  I'roKstant  and  Jewish 
—  and  the  law  was  made  iip[)lieable  to  Algiers, 
where  there  is  a  large  .Mahomcdan  population. 
Viewe*]  in  the  abstra/:!,  th*-  taking  of  invr-ntories 
wuH  H  formality  nefcHsary  loan  applifration  fjf 
[  •  H  Ifiwribed  in  the  law.    As  tstjmates  of 

I'll  in vciiiorlcH  arc  worllilfss,  iKfcause 
fy>m|»il<<l  by  agents  of  thr-  ailminislralion  of 
Public  Domains  or  fnaisury  agents,  unaided  by 
experts  in  art,  architecture  and  archivial  paleo- 
graphy. The  Irtrertor  Orneral  of  th«-  Uegiiitcr 
presfrrilM'd  to  ai^ents  taking  ihew  inventories 
a  rf'|u«'st  for  the  op«!ning  of  tab<Tnacl«s  In 
<-hMrrh»-s  and  rhap'-U  to  fa'-llHate  rorfi[>l»-le 
tinnn  and  ni;(MTiu:y.     This  order  nrouwjd  a  storm 


of  indignation  throughout  France  and  the  gov- 
ernment realized  that  a  stupid  blunder  had  been 
made,  and  it  was  announced  that  agents  would 
content  themselves  with  gathering  and  incor- 
porating into  their  report  declarations  of  the 
priests  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  sacred  ves- 
sels contained  in  the  tabernacles. 

"The  taking  of  inventories  of  churches  and 
their  contents  commenced  simultaneously  in 
many  parts  of  France  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, 1906.  Instead  of  the  simple  formality 
hastily  accomplished  without  general  observa- 
tion, of  which  separatists  had  dreamed,  this 
proceeding  was  characterized  in  various  places 
by  scenes  of  the  wildest  disorder.  When  offi- 
cials of  the  Registry  presented  themselves  for 
the  taking  of  the  inventories,  the  clergy,  sur- 
rounded or  attended  by  trustees  of  the  build- 
ing, read  formal  protests  against  what  most  of 
them  styled  '  the  first  step  in  an  act  of  spolia- 
tion.' ...  If  these  protests  had  not  been  ac- 
companied by  physical  violence,  the  country 
might  have  been  spared  the  shocking  scenes 
that  took  place  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  In 
many  churches  free  fights  took  place  between 
militant  Catholic  laymen,  opposed  to  an  inven- 
tory, and  police,  firemen  and  troops,  who  burst 
open  the  doors  of  churches  or  broke  them  down 
with  fire  axes  in  order  to  make  an  inventory 
possible.  While  at  the  doors  chairs  and  frag- 
ments of  broken  confessionals  were  flying 
through  the  air,  pious  women  within  sang : 
'  We  will  pray  God  that  the  Church  may  be  able 
to  teach  the  truth,  to  combat  error  which  causes 
division,  to  preach  to  all  charity!'"  —  F.  W. 
Parsons,  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France  (American  Catholic  Quarterly  lieciew, 
July.  1906). 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  The  Morocco  Question. 
—  Sudden  hostility  of  Germany  to  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement.  —  Demand  for  an  Interna- 
tional Conference.  —  The  Conference  at  Alge- 
ciras. — The  resulting  Act.     See  (in  this  vol.) 

EiKoi'K :  A.  I),  imviijoe. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Claims  against  Vene- 
zuela. See  Ve.nkziei-a:  A.  I).  1905-l!>()t),  and 
1907-19(W. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  President  Fallieres  succeeds 
Loubet. —  Fall  of  the  Rouvier  Ministry. — 
Rise  of  M.  Clemenceau. — ^The  Elections  of 
May.  —  Conformity  to  the  Separation  Law 
prohibited  by  the  Pope.  Sequestration  of 
Church  Property.  The  Socialists  and  the 
Bourgeois.  Justice  at  last  to  Dreyfus. — 
Honors  to  Picquart.  — The  presidential  ti-rmof 
.M.  Loiibel,  who  had  been  clrctcd  on  the  llHli  of 
February,  lHi)9,  would  cxjjire  on  the  iHth  of 
February,  100(5.  .M.  Loubet  declined  a  reelec- 
tion, and  .M.  Fallieres,  th»;  chosen  candidate  of 
the  various  groups  of  |{e|)ul)licans,  was  elected 
Prr-sident  of  tin;  French  Kepublic  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion r»f  the  two  chambers  of  the  National  Assent- 
bly,  on  th(;  ITlh  of  .lanuary.  I»y  4H>  votes  of  a 
total  H4H.  The  new  I'resident  was  inducted  into 
office  on  the  IHih  of  February,  and,  according 
to  usage,  was  olTered  the  resignations  of  tlus 
existing  .Mlidstry,  luider  M.  Kouvi(;r,  which, 
liowever,  he  (li<i  not  accept.  M.  Houvler  and 
his  colleagues  continued  in  f)f11ce  until  the  7th  f)f 
March,  wlurn  a  vole  in  tlw;  Chamber  of  l)e[)uties 
which  expressed  want  of  conlldence  <ompelled  u 
resignation  that  could  not  be  declined. 

Tlie  new  .Ministry  then  formed,  nod  aimounced 
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on  the  14th,  was  nominally  presided  over  by  M. 
Sarrieu,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 
Justice,  but  its  real  chief  was  known  to  be 
M.  Clemenceau,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Other 
important  members  of  this  Cabinet  were  M. 
Bourgeois,  Minister  of  F'oreign  Affairs,  and  M. 
Aristide  Briand,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  of  Worship.  iSarrien  and  Bourgeois  were 
classed  politically  as  Radicals,  Briand  as  a  So- 
cialist, and  Clemenceau  as  a  Socialist-Radical. 
The  Ministerial  declaration  read  in  both  cham- 
bers on  the  14th  was  criticised  as  colorless,  and 
as  indicating  an  incongruit}'^  of  political  material 
in  the  make-up  of  the  administration.  On  the 
burning  question  of  the  execution  of  the  law  for 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  its  language 
was:  "The  law  on  the  separation  of  Cliurch 
and  State  has  met,  in  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  inventories,  a  resistance 
as  unexpected  as  it  is  unjustified.  There  is  no 
one  among  us  who  wishes  to  assail  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  the  freedom  of  religious  belief  and 
worship.  The  law  will  be  applied  in  the  same 
liberal  spirit  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Parliament.  .  .  .  But  it  is  our  duty  to  insure 
the  execution  of  all  laws  throughout  the  land. 
Under  a  republican  government  the  law  is  the 
highest  expression  of  national  sovereignty ;  it 
must  everywhere  be  respected  and  everywhere 
obeyed.  The  Government  intends  to  apply  with 
all  necessary  circumspection,  but  with  inflexible 
firmness,  the  new  legislation  which  certain  par- 
ties of  opposition  strive  vainly  to  misrepresent." 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  adjourned  sine  die,  and  fresh  elections  to  it 
were  to  be  held  in  May.  "The  seventh  legisla- 
ture held  under  the  Constitution  of  1875  came 
to  an  end  amid  a  domestic  confusion  unparal- 
leled in  France  since  1871.  In  the  Nord  and  the 
Pas  de  Calais  there  were  miners'  strikes,  at 
Clermont-Ferrand  strikes  in  the  building  trade  ; 
at  Lorientand  Toulon  there  was  a  general  strike, 
and  there  were  strikes  also  at  Alais  and  Bor- 
deaux. At  Paris  the  compositors,  the  excava- 
tors and  the  railway  men  on  the  Metropolitan 
had  left  work,  and  the  postmen  also  had  joined 
the  movement,  though  they  were  servants  of  the 
State.  M.  Clemenceau  paid  two  visits  to  Lens 
to  treat  with  the  strikers;  following  his  exam- 
ple and  by  his  orders  the  magistrates,  officers 
and  soldiers  exhibited  admirable  coolness  as 
well  as  energy  in  controlling  the  excited  crowds 
without  resorting  to  force.  .  .  .  Attempts  were 
made  to  form  what  were  virtually  revolutionary 
governments,  and  these  announced  openly  that 
®n  May  1,  capitalism  would  be  assailed,  a  gen- 
eral strike  proclaimed  in  Paris,  and  the  Govern- 
ment swept  away  if  it  showed  signs  of  attempt- 
ing to  interfere.  These  threats  set  up  an 
unprecedented  panic,  which  was  intensified  by 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Troops  guarded  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  workshops,  the  printing  establishments, 
the  bakeries.  All  the  cavalrv  and  infantry  avail- 
able were  concentrated  at  Paris,  and  schools  and 
empty  houses  taken  up  for  their  accommoda- 
tion."—  Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  270. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distractions  the  politi- 
cal canvass  for  a  new  representation  of  the  Re- 
public in  its  legislature  was  carried  on,  and  the 
elections  were  but  slightly  disturbed.  They 
went  so  sweepingly  in  favor  of  the  Government 
that  only  176  seats  in  the  Chamber,  out  of  589, 


were  carried  by  the  opposition.  The  victory 
of  the  Government  was  more  complete  and  de- 
cisive than  the  most  sanguine  had  expected. 
Said  a  writer  in  7Vte  Fortnightly  lieview:  "  It 
is  the  end  of  the  long  struggle  between  the 
Republic  and  its  internal  enemies,  those  imigres 
de  I'interieur  as  M.  Paul  Sabatier  has  happily 
called  them.  The  political  power  of  the  Church 
is  broken  forever  ;  the  parties  of  reaction  are 
finally  crushed,  and  their  future. will  be  that  of 
the  Jacobites  after  Culloden.  ...  It  may  per- 
haps be  useful  to  record  the  relative  strength  of 
parties  in  the  new  Chamber  as  compared  with 
the  old.  Precise  accuracy  is  diflScult,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  group  to  which 
a  few  of  the  deputies  should  be  attributed,  but 
the  following  figures  are  as  near  exactitude  as 

possible :  — 

New  Old 

Chamber.      Chamber. 

Ministerialists  :  (The  Bloc) :  — 

Republicans  of  the  Left 
(Alliance  Democratique 
and  Gauche  Democrat- 
ique)      

Radicals 117 

Radical-Socialists  .     .     . 

Independent  Socialists     . 


Unified  Socialists      .... 

Opposition  ;  — 

Republicans  of  the  Centre 
(Union  Republicaine  and 
Progressists)      .... 

Nationalists 

Conservatives  and  Clericals 


90 

83 

117 

98 

132 

119 

20 

14 

359 

314 

54 

41 

68 

97 

30 

53 

78 

84 

176 


234 


"  But  the  mere  figuresdo  not  bring  out  the  full 
significance  of  the  election.  Even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  fact  that  only  108  Clerical  and  Na- 
tionalist deputies  were  returned  is  the  fact  that 
these  108  represent,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  most  ignorant  and  backward  districts  in 
France.  Immediately  after  the  election  the  Matin 
published  an  electoral  map  of  France,  in  which 
the  districts  represented  by  Opposition  deputies 
were  left  white.  It  is  an  instructive  document. 
The  whole  of  central  France  is  a  solid  mass  of 
black,  in  the  north  and  south  the  white  spots  are 
few  and  scattered,  in  the  east  black  very  greatly 
predominates  ;  only  in  the  west  is  there  any  con- 
spicuous show  of  white."  —  Robert  Dell,  France, 
England,  and  3fr.  Bodley  {Fartnightly  Review, 
Sept.,  1906). 

Manifestly  the  majority  in  France  approved  the 
severance  of  religious  institutions  from  the  po- 
litical organization  of  the  State.  In  recognition 
of  the  fact,  the  General  Assembly  of  French  Bish- 
ops, sitting  soon  afterwards  at  Paris,  petitioned 
the  Pope,  by  the  vote  of  a  large  majority,  to  per- 
mit the  forming  of  Public  Worship  Associations 
under  the  Separation  Law.  The  papal  reply, 
given  late  in  the  summer,  was  a  new  Encyclical, 
formally  forbidding  French  Catholics  to  form 
such  Associations  for  taking  the  offered  use  of 
the  church  buildings  and  property,  as  provided 
for  continued  exercises  of  religion  by  the  law.  A 
little  later  the  prohibition  was  carried  farther, 
and  French  Catholics  were  forbidden  to  conform 
to  the  Associations  Law  of  1891,  as  well  as  to  the 
Separation  Law.     There  seems  to  have  been  a 
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disposition  in  the  Government  to  extend,  from 
one  year  to  two,  the  period  allowed  for  conform- 
ity to  the  latter  enactment ;  but  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Church  dispelled  it. 
Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1906,  when 
the  term  fixed  by  the  law  expired,  sequestration 
of  the  property  of  the  vestries  was  pronounced, 
and  buildings  occupied  in  connection  with  the 
churches  by  bishops,  rectors,  seminaries,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  vacated  with  no  further  delay. 

Before  matters  reached  this  stage  M.  Sanien 
had  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  the 
premiership  had  passed  to  Clemenceau.  The 
Cabinet  underwent  a  degree  of  reconstruction 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  upright,  courageous 
Picquart,  formerly  Colonel,  now  Brigadier- 
General,  who  had  stood  so  long  almost  alone  in 
army  circles  as  a  champion  of  justice  to  the 
foully  wronged  Drevfus  (see,  in  Volume  VI.  of 
this  work,  France  'a.  D.  1897-1899),  had  been 
given  the  portfolio  of  War.  To  Dreyfus  him- 
self the  Republic  had  made  all  the  reparation 
that  it  could.  On  the  12th  of  July  in  this  year 
its  highest  court  had  pronounced  a  decision 
which  branded  with  falsity  and  forgery  every 
document  and  the  whole  testimony  on  which  he 
had  been  convicted,  and  declared  that  "the 
accusation  against  Dreyfus  was  completely  un- 
justified." Thereupon  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  not  many 
days  later,  on  the  spot  where  the  ceremony  of 
his  degradation  had  been  performed,  in  1894, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

In  the  May  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties the  Socialists  had  been  heavily  reinforced, 
and  their  moat  strenuous  leader,  M.  Jaurts,  was 
inspired  to  say  in  his  journal,  L' JIumanite  : 
' '  There  is  no  more  time  to  be  lost.  This  time  we 
must  give  the  finishing  blow  to  the  Reaction,  to 
all  parties  of  the  past,  to  Clericalism  and  Casar- 
ism.  After  clearing'  the  baltl<-ground  of  all  its 
litKr,  the  Proletariat  must  be  able  to  say  U>  the 
face  of  the  Republican  Democracy,  the  Ra<lical 
Dem<x:Tax:y  which  at  last  is  master  of  public 
power:  'What  are  you  going  to  do  for  work- 
men? What  reforms,  what  guarantees,  are  you 
going  U>  give  them?  How  are  you  going  to 
help  French  s^jciety  out  of  the  deep  crisis  in 
which  it  stniggl'-s  T  IIf)w,  by  what  organization 
of  Prop*  rty  and  Labor,  will  you  put  an  en<l  to 
the  ':X[>loiting  of  men,  U>  the  war  of  clas,sf;s  let 
loose  by  the  Capitalist  form  of  property?'" 
Quoting  these  words,  s^jon  afl^Twards,  a  writer 
in  T/if,  Atlantic  .Sfontlilj/  remarked  : 

"Such  words  are  not  the  mere  rhetoric  of  a 
Parliamentary  dicfat^^r  who  has  just  sufT<  red  a 
year's  efiips«;    in    the   retrograde   combination.s 

E'ven  to  the  IliidiMil  majority  by  Pririif  .Minister 
Olivier.  AimrrtJt  i)hyslologicaliy,  certainly  so- 
cially, the  millions  of  French  workmen  stand 
over  against  properly  holders  in  a  way  to 
which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  the  North- 
em  and  Western  Unil<d  States,  with  all  their 
lalK^r  difflciilli«*i».  They  form  a  separate  fla.HH 
Id  v^H:iety,  l»erauH'-  Kn-n'-h  propertylK>ld<rH 
form  an  exclusive  c:a«te.  It  was  the  riii<ldli- 
clafww;s,  the  pro[KTty  holding  Ix/vrf/roiK  and  the 
peawnt  propriet/jrs  Ixiund  up  with  them,  who 
proftt/'d  by  the  great  I{rvolutlf>n  agiiinsl  the 
privilege']  c1hh<wh  t>t  that  day.  royalty,  clergy. 
and  nobl'S  l)uring  the  c«-Mfury  which  hjis 
elftps^d  the  triumphaot  l/ourytoit  have  steadily 


persisted  in  throwing  around  themselves  a  prac- 
tically impenetrable  wall  of  legal  and  social 
privilege  in  their  turn.  And  now  there  is  a 
spontaneous  upheaval  of  the  excluded,  unprivi- 
leged, inferior  class."  —  Stoddard  Dewey,  TJie 
Year  in  France  {Atlantic  Monthly,  Ang.,  1906). 

Mainly,  it  appears,  from  the  prompting  and 
the  influence  of  the  Socialist  and  Labor  organi- 
zations, France  obtained,  in  1906,  a  law  making 
Sunday  a  day  of  rest  from  most  descriptions  of 
industry  and  commerce,  exceptions  being  made 
to  allow  travel  and  transportation  companies, 
lighting  and  water  works,  newspaper  oflices, 
and  some  other  performers  of  public  services,  to 
continue  their  operations,  while  hotels,  restau- 
rants, wine  shops,  drug  stores,  and  the  like, 
were  exempted  from  closing  their  doors.  See 
Sunday  Obsekvance. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Woman  Suffrage  Movement. 
See  (in  this  vol. )  Elective  Franchise  :  Woman 
Suffrage. 

A.  D.  1906. — The  Thrift  and  consequent 
loanable  Wealth  of  the  country.  —  The 
pov7er  that  it  makes  for  peace.  —  "In  the 
world  at  large,  however,  France  has  also  come 
to  a  consciousness  of  her  real  power.  An  Eng- 
lish financier  had  already  said  that  if  the  French 
people  continue  to  live  on  the  principle,  '  where 
you  have  four  sous  spend  only  two,'  thej'  will 
end  by  having  in  their  possession  all  the  coined 
gold  in  the  world.  The  great  portion  of  it  which 
they  already  possess,  and  the  distress  caused  to 
German  finance  and  industry  by  the  patriotic  re- 
fusal of  the  united  French  banks  to  allow  their 
gold  to  be  drawn  until  peace  was  secure,  had  a 
great  and  probably  decisive  influence  in  the 
happy  termination  of  this  entangled  affair  of 
Morocco.  The  floating  of  the  latest  Russian 
loan  has  since  come  to  show  yet  further  the  riches 
of  France,  to  which  tourists  alone,  it  is  estimated, 
a<ld  two  billion  francs  in  gold  each  year.  This 
mone)'  power  and  money  need  should  tend  to 
the  keeping  of  European  peace  more  than  all 
the  theories  of  the  pacifists  who  clamor  for  a 
disarmament  impossible  to  obtain."  —  Stoddard 
Dewey.  Tlie  Year  in  France  {Atlantic  Monthly, 
Au'/.,  "1906). 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Deposition  of  the  insane 
King  of  Anam.     See  (in  liiis  vol.)  Anam. 

A.  D.  1906  (Feb.).  —  The  Papal  Encyclical 
"Vehementer  Nos."  Se<PAi-A(V;  A.  D.  1906 
(Fkm.). 

A.  D.  1906-1907. —  The  Separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Further  measures  and 
proceedings,  as  related  from  opposite 
standpoints. 

From  the  Separationist  Standpoint: 

"The  i)r)i(lifui  question,  wliiil  course  thcr 
French  (JalholirrH  were  to  adopt  when  the  law 
should  go  into  efTecl,  was  first  answered  by  the 
jiop<;  in  his  encyclical  Oravissimo,  |)ublished 
August  10,  1906,  eight  months  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law.  The  gist  of  the  doc- 
ument is  in  two  sentences ;  'After  having  con- 
demned as  was  our  duly  this  iniquitous  law, 
we  examined  with  the  greatest  (are  whether  the 
articli-s  of  the  aforesaiil  law  would  leave  at 
least  w)me  means  of  organizing  religious  life  in 
France  so  as  to  rescuer  the  sacred  principles 
u(>on  which  rents  the  Hrtly  Church.'  Having 
consulted  the  bishops,  amf  addressed  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Kaihir  of  Light,'  tli<'  pone 
came  to  the  following  conclusion:  'As  for  the 
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associatious  of  worship,  as  the  law  organizes 
them,  wo  decree  that  they  can  absolutely  not 
be  formed  without  violating  the  sacred  rights 
which  are  the  very  life  of  the  church.' 

"  Is  there  any  other  form  of  association  which 
might  be  both  legal  and  canonical  ?  Pius  X  did 
not  see  any.  Therefore,  as  long  as  the  law  re- 
mained as  it  was,  the  Holy  Father  forbade  the 
French  Catholics  to  try  any  form  of  association 
which  did  not  promise,  in  an  'unmistakable  and 
legal  manner,  that  the  divine  constitution  of 
the  church,  the  immutable  rights  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  the  bishops,  as  well  as  their  author- 
ity over  the  property  necessary  to  the  church, 
especially  over  the  sacred  edifices,  will  be  for- 
ever insured  in  those  associations.'  .  .  . 

"  For  this  decision  there  were,  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical point  of  view,  three  grounds.  One 
was  the  failure  of  the  law  of  1905  to  recognize, 
in  so  many  words,  the  authority  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy.  Another  was  the  abrupt 
fashion  in  which  the  French  government  broke 
off  its  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican. 
The  fact  that  the  government  consistently  ig- 
nored the  pope  during  the  drafting  of  the  bill 
was  a  third.  .  .  . 

"Under  what  regime  the  churches  were  to  live 
was  at  first  somewhat  uncertain  ;  but  M.  Briand 
speedily  discovered  in  existing  legislation  all  that 
was  needed  to  insure  the  continuance  of  reli- 
gious worship.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  the 
church  was  not  obliged  to  avail  herself  of  the 
privileges  that  the  new  law  provided  for  her. 
Law  imposes  duties  on  citizens,  but  it  does  not 
force  them  to  make  use  of  rights  or  privileges. 
Everything  that  is  not  forbidden  is  lawful.  .  .  . 
The  minister  stated  that  the  priests  could  make 
use  of  the  churches  after  having  filed  such  an 
application  or  declaration  as  is  required  for  ordi- 
nary meetings  by  the  law  of  1881.  These  decla- 
rations would  be  valid  for  a  whole  year  instead 
of  for  one  meeting.  But  under  this  regime  the 
priests  would  be  simply  temporary  occupants  of 
the  buildings  of  worship  without  any  legal  title. 

"This  compromise  proved  no  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Vatican  than  the  law  of  1905.  .  .  . 

"  The  pope  refused  to  sanction  this  arrange- 
ment. He  objected  to  the  scheme  of  yearly  de- 
claration. In  the  first  place  he  complained  that 
this  broad  interpretation  of  the  law  on  public 
meetings  Avas  merely  a  personal  fancy  of  M. 
Briand  which  might  not  bind  his  successors.  In 
the  second  place,  the  dignity  of  the  priests  did 
not  allow  them  to  accept  the  humiliating  posi- 
tion of  simple  occupants  of  the  churches.  .  .  . 

"The  government,  however,  could  not  leave 
several  million  Catholics  in  a  position  in  which 
opportunity  to  perform  their  religious  duties 
depended  upon  uncertain  texts  and  the  circulars 
of  a  temporary  minister  of  worship.  It  there- 
fore set  out  to  draft  a  bill  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  church  without  any  recourse  to  the 
discarded  associations  of  worship.  The  new 
bill  was  submitted  to  Parliament  December  15, 
1906;  was  accepted  by  the  Chamber  December 
21  and  by  the  Senate  December  29,  and  was 
promulgated  January  2,  1907.   .  .   . 

"Most  of  the  privileges  granted  in  the  law 
of  1905  are  withdrawn ;  and  the  law  of  associa- 
tions of  1901,  combined  with  the  law  of  public 
meetings  of  1881,  forms  the  basis  of  the  new 
regime.  .  .   . 

"Of  all  the  catastrophes  prophesied  or  feared 


])y  foes  or  friends  none  has  occurred.  The 
new  regime  so  violently  attacked  in  and  out  of 
France  is  being  gradually  acclimated."  —  Othon 
Guerlac,  The  ^Separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France  {Political  Science  Quarterly,  June,  1908). 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Church  : 

"The  third  meeting  of  the  French  episcopate, 
held  at  the  Chateau  de  laMuette,  Paris,  January 
15-19,  resulted  in  a  declaration  (approved  by  the 
Holy  See)  of  their  unanimous  consent  to  essay 
the  organization  of  public  worship  in  churches 
to  be  placed  at  the  Bishops' disposal  free;  an 
essential  condition  being  a  legal  contract  (author- 
ized by  Government)  between  themselves  or  their 
clergy  and  the  Prefects  or  Mayors  to  whom  such 
churches  (sequestrated  in  December)  have  been 
handed  or  will  be  handed  over ;  the  contract  to  be 
for  a  term  of  eighteen  years,  during  which  term 
(being  fixed  by  the  common  law  of  municipal 
leases  of  communal  properties)  neither  Mayors 
nor  Prefects  shall  in  any  way  interfere  either 
in  parochial  administration  or  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  occupancy  of  the  edifices,  which 
must  be,  as  regards  police,  imder  control  of  the 
priest  in  charge,  the  mayor  intervening  only  on 
grave  occasions  when  his  official  duties  require 
him  according  to  law  to  re-establish  disturbed 
order. 

"  This  document,  published  on  January  29, 
was  immediately,  with  a  form  of  contract,  sent 
by  each  Bishop  to  the  Parish  priests  in  his  dio- 
cese with  a  request  to  be  informed  immediately 
whether  the  proposed  contract  would  be  entered 
into  by  their  respective  mayors,  and  instruct- 
ing them  if  possible  to  get  it  signed  at  once  and 
return  it  to  the  Bishop.  Of  course,  from  every 
parish  where  Catholics  are  strong  and  zealous 
the  signed  contracts  were  quickly  obtainable  or 
obtained.  But  so  soon  as  the  Minister  of  Wor- 
ship learned  these  proceedings,  he  circularized 
the  Prefects  of  France  on  February  1 : 

"'You  will  shortly  receive  instructions  con- 
cerning the  application  of  the  Article  in  the 
Law  of  January  2,  1907,  providing  that  free  use 
of  Communal  buildings  intended  for  worship, 
and  of  their  fittings,  may,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  Article  13  in  the  Law  of  9  December, 
1905,  be  accorded  by  an  administration  act  of  the 
mayors  to  the  ministers  of  worship  specified  in 
declarations  of  worship-meetings.  It  is  extremely 
urgent,  to  prevent  mayors  being  entrapped  into 
giving  their  signatures,  that  you  should  tele- 
graphically warn  them,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
enter  into  a  contract  of  this  kind  without  prelim- 
inary deliberation  by  their  municipal  council, 
and  that  they  should,  pending  the  vote  of  that 
body,  confine  themselves,  if  asked  for  it,  to  giv- 
ing an  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  any  re- 
quest for  use  of  edifices  they  may  have  received. 
You  will  also  assure  them  they  shall  at  a  very 
early  date  receive  instructions  defining  the 
conditions  to  be  observed  to  render  such  contracts 
valid,  and  will  direct  them  to  do  nothing  until 
those  instructions  reach  them.' 

"  It  is  due  to  M.  Briand  to  acknowledge:  first, 
that  he  lost  no  time  whatever  in  fulfilling  this 
promise;  second,  that  his  new  circular  on  the 
application  of  the  law  of  January  2,  1907,  which 
bears  date  Paris,  February  3rd,  and  was  pub- 
lished the  following  evening,  lays  down  regula- 
tions concerning  the  leases  of  Churches  and 
Communal  Chapels  which  on  the  face  of  these 
are  fair,  reasonable,  and  likely  to  be  universally 
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acceptable.  The  main  condition3  are,  approval 
of  the  agreements  by  the  municipal  councils, 
failing  which  mayors  cannot  enter  into  them ; 
maximum  term  to  be  eighteen  years ;  the  lessee 
(whether  a  cure,  or  a  worship  association)  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  proper  repair  ;  leases  for 
longer  periods  than  eighteen  years  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  prefect ;  that  the  cure  acts  by  per- 
mission of  his  ecclesiastical  superior  may  be 
stated  in  the  lease,  but  such  superior  is  not  to  be 
entitled  in  any  way,  once  the  document  is  signed, 
to  interfere,  or  exercise  authority.  .   .  . 

"  In  Paris  the  appearance  of  the  circular  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  Catholics  and  rea- 
sonable men.  .  .  .  Cardinal  Richard  deems  it 
proper  and  useful  to  direct  his  priests  to  make 
the  declaration,  after  the  contract  is  duly  signed, 
and  when  His  Eminence  shall  authorize  them 
to  make  it.  .  .  . 

"His  Eminence  lost  no  time  in  submitting 
to  the  Protestant  prefect  of  the  Seine,  M.  de 
Selves,  a  draft  lease  of  the  Paris  Cathedral 
(Notre  Dame;  and  the  historical  St.  Denis  Ba- 
silica. It  was  understood  that,  if  settled  and 
signed,  this  contract  should  serve  as  the  model 
to  be  followed  in  the  remaining  eighty-five 
French  dioceses.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  Vatican  authorized  these  negotiations, 
against  his  personal  judgment,  without  any 
illusions  as  to  the  result,  simply  to  satisfy  the 
French  episcopate  and  a  minority  in  the  Sacred 
College.  .  .  . 

"After  negotiations  extending  over  three 
weeks,  the  Prefect  informed  the  Cardinal  (in 
writing,  on  February  23)  that  His  Eminence's 
proposals  were  inacreptable,  but  the  govern- 
ment invited  amended  ones  based  on  ministerial 
declarations  made  in  the  Chamber  during  a 
stormy  debate  on  February  19,  when  M.  Briand 
found  himself  forced  to  confess  the  churches 
were  left  open  in  view  of  the  truth  that  a  parlia- 
mentary majority  had  'no  right  to  hinder  mil- 
lions of  Catholic  compatriots  from  j)ractising 
their  religion.'  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  replied 
immfdiately  that  the  text  of  the  draft  submitted 
emUxlied  the  extreme  limits  of  possible  conces 
«ion.^." —  J.  F.  Boy<l,  The  French  Ecrletinistical 
lietolution  ( Ameriran  Catholic  (Quarterly  lieview, 
Jan. -April,  1907). 

A.  D.  1907.  Effects  of  the  Separation 
Law.       The  Catholics  of  France  lose  all  Le- 

f^al  Organization.  —"  The  Church  Separati<jn 
.aw  has  fail'd  to  do  the  particular  work  for 
which  it  wa-s  voted  by  the  precwling  Parliament. 
Catholic  rltizens  have  ch'^ff-n  to  undergo  its  pen- 
alties, with  new  pains  and  reprisals  voted  by  the 
prewnl  Parliament,  rather  than  accept  that  civil 
reorijunization  of  their  rcli;,'ion  which  itirnjtosed 
on  them  The  result  h.'w  b<<-n  to  deprive  French 
Catholics,  not  only  of  the  rlmrfh  property  which 
hafl  been  restored  to  them  after  the  eonflw;atiori» 
of  the  lt<jvolution,  but  a.\w>iii  all  church  [jroperty 
of  what«'vcr  kind,  even  such  as  had  since  heen 
gathered  tf*t(etlier  by  their  private  and  volun 
lary  eontributions  It  is  im[)OHfiible  to  foresee 
how  they  an;  htcally  to  consliluto  new  rhiireh 
properly  for  th'Tiiselves.  IJy  the  automatle 
working  of  wimralion,  ("atholicH,  no  far  as  an; 
corfXiralive  a^;ilon  might  he  inlenderl,  arc 
quit/!  outside  thHr  country's  laws. 

"The  Ass/^^rirttions  Law  hurl  previously  sup 
\fT*imif<\  their  relii^ious  orders  iin'l  eorigregations, 
tbftt  is,  all  thr/M  t«;ar'hing  sod  other  communities 
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which  combined  individual  initiatives  into  a 
working  power  for  their  religion.  In  virtue  of 
that  law,  their  convents  and  colleges  and  the 
other  properties  of  such  religious  associations 
have  'reverted'  to  the  State,  which  is  gradually 
liquidating  them  for  its  own  purposes. 

' '  No  example  of  temporal  sacrifices  for  reli- 
gion's sake  on  such  a  scale  has  been  seen  since 
Catholics  in  the  France  of  the  Revolution  chose 
to  lose  all,  in  many  cases  life  itself,  rather  than 
accept  the  schismatical  civil  constitution  of  their 
clergy,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  like  nation- 
alizing of  all  their  church  property."  —  Stoddard 
Dewev,  The  Year  in  France  {Atlantic  Monthly, 
Aug.'imi). 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Rapid  Development  of  the 
Syndicalist  Labor  Union  Movement. — ^The 
Confederation  Generale  du  Travail.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Orgajs'ization:  France: 
A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Popular  Vote  on  the  Great- 
est Frenchman  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
awarding  the  distinction  to  Louis  Pasteur. 
See  War,  The  Revolt  agaxnst  :  A.  D.  1907- 
1908. 

A.  D.  1907  (May-July).  —  The  revolt  of  the 
Wine-growers  of  the  Midi.  —  From  various 
causes,  the  wine-growers  of  Southern  France 
have  suffered  from  an  increiising  decline  in  the 
market  for  their  products.  They  attributed  this 
wholly  to  the  extensive  manufacture  of  adulter- 
ated and  counterfeited  wines,  though  it  came 
partly,  without  doubt,  from  the  increasing  use 
of  beers  and  spirituous  liquorsamong  the  French. 
The  struggling  cultivators  of  the  grape,  who 
could  hardly  obtain  a  living  from  their  vine- 
yards, accused  the  government  of  neglect  to 
make  and  enforce  effective  laws  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  adulterating  frauds.  They  demanded 
new  measures  for  the  suppression  of  all  vinous 
beverages  that  were  not  the  pure  product  of  the 
grape.  In  the  spring  of  1907  their  attitude  be- 
came seriously  threatiuiing;  for  a  leader  named 
Marcelin  Albert,  having  an  elofiuent  tongue,  a 
bold  spirit,  and  a  capacity  for  command,  had 
risen  among  them.  Alarming  demonstrations 
of  popular  excitement  occurred  in  the  cities  of 
Perpignan,  Montixllier.  Narbonne,  and  others. 

Then,  in  May,  the  discontented  jMople  gave 
formal  notice  that  they  would  refuse  to  pay 
taxes  if  all  adulterate  wine  making  was  not  sum- 
marily stopped  by  the  10th  of  .June.  At  theaj)- 
pointed  lime  the  threat  was  even  more  than 
made  good,  for  njosl  of  the  municipal  ollici-rs  in 
the  four  departments  of  (Jard,  Audc,  Herault, 
and  the  Pyrenees  Orientales  resigned  and  the 
maeliinery  of  hxnl  goveriunent  was  dissolved. 
Till'  troublesoiiie  situation  thus  created  was 
handled  ably  by  Premier  Clinieneeau.  On  one 
hand  he  seeured  new  legislation  fntni  Parlia- 
ment against  wine  adulteration,  while  |)romi)tly 
ordering  troops  to  the  region  of  revolt  on  tin; 
other.  Marcelin  Albert  and  another  leader.  Dr. 
Ferroul,  .Mayor  of  Narbonni'.  were  arrested,  and 
order  was  soon  restored,  though  a  few  collisions 
with  turbulent  crowds  were  attended  with  some 
hwH  f)f  life. 

The  new  laws  enacted  for  the  occasion  were 
intentled  in  part  to  secure  an  anniuil  record  of 
the  vineyard  product  of  the  country  that  would 
enahir-  ide  (;r)verninent  to  keej)  knowledge  of  it 
from  the  vine  to  the  wine  cank.  and  make  fraud 
iileQt  tampering  with  It  more  diUlcult,  at  least. 
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A.  D.  1907  (Sept.). —  Convention  with  Great 
Britain  concerning  Commercial  Relations 
with  Canada.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Canada:  A.  D. 
1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  (Nov.).  — Treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Russia, 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norway.  See 
EuKOPE  :  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

A.  D.  1907  (Nov.).  —  Treaty  with  England 
concerning  Death  Duties.  See  Death  Duties. 

A.  D.  1907-1909. — Operation  in  Morocco. 
—  Bombardment  of  Casablanca.  —  Fresh  ir- 
ritation of  Germany.  —  Arbitration  of  the 
Casablanca  incident.  —  Dethronement  of 
Sultan  Abd  el  Aziz  by  his  brother,  Mulai 
Hafid.  —  Franco-Gernjan  Agreement.  See 
Morocco:  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1908. — North  Sea  and  Baltic  Agree- 
ments.    See  Europe  :  A.  D.  1908. 

A.  D.  1908. —  The  Situation  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  since  the  Separation  of  Church 
and  State. — A  Church  Organization  impos- 
sible. —  "  To  question  ■whether  the  Catholics 
in  France,  ^vho  have  alone  done  more  than  the 
Catholics  in  any  other  nation  for  foreign  missions 
and  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  -will  succeed 
in  maintaining  the  Church  in  their  own  country 
by  private  contributions,  will  perhaps  arouse  as- 
tonishment. Nevertheless  it  may  be  questioned. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  generosity  of  our  people, 
but  that  which  does  give  us  concern  is  the  im- 
possibility of  organizing  any  revenue  which  can 
be  permanent.  .  .  .  The  Church  would  be  able 
to  surmount  the  difficulty  if  she  had  endow- 
ments, revenues,  or  property,  as  in  other  coun- 
tiies.  But  that  of  course  demands  some  regular 
organization,  some  corporation  or  some  body 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  country  and  capa- 
ble of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  exercising  or- 
dinary property  rights.  We  cannot  state  too 
emphatically  that  such  an  organization  for  the 
Church  is  not  possible  to-daj'  in  France.  On  one 
side  the  only  body  authorized  by  the  law  to  look 
after  the  material  side  of  the  religious  interests 
is  the  association  cultuelle,  or  local  committee  of 
public  worship,  as  defined  and  regulated  by  the 
Law  of  Separation.  On  the  other  side,  this  asso- 
ciation cultuelle  has  been  declared  by  the  Pope  in- 
compatible with  the  hierarchical  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  bishops,  the  priests, 
and  the  Catholic  laity,  in  obedience  to  their  Su- 
preme Head,  have  abstained  and  will  continue 
to  abstain  from  forming  any  such  organization. 
Not  only,  then,  have  there  been  no  Catholic  as- 
sociations cuUuelles  to  receive  from  the  state  the 
portion  of  the  former  religious  property  (the  half 
perhaps)  which  we  might  have  kept;  but  there 
will  be  none  in  the  future  to  receive  a  gift  of  any 
kind.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  there  is  no  diocese, 
no  parish,  no  corporation  representing  diocese  or 
parish.  The  bishop  and  the  pastor  are  only  in- 
dividual citizens,  Messrs.  So-and-So.  They  can- 
not hold  property  except  as  individuals,  and 
what  they  might  receive  for  religious  purposes 
cannot  be  handed  down  to  their  successors,  — it 
must  revert  only  to  their  legal  heirs.  In  brief, 
no  permanent  body  whatever  can  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship. 

'This  is  the  situation  with  its  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  In  all  probability  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  escape  from  it."  — 
Felix  Klein,  The  Present  Difficulties  of  the  Church 
in  France  {Fortnightly  Review,  April,  1908). 


A.  D.  1908  f  April).  —  Treaty  with  England, 
Denmark,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden,  for  maintenance  of  the  Status  Quo 
on  the  North  Sea.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe: 
A.  I).  1907-1908. 

A.  D.  1908  (June).  —  Treaty  with  Japan, 
adjusting  interests  of  each  country  in  the 
East.     See  .Japan:  A.  D.  1907  (June). 

A.  D.  i9o8(June).  — Purchase  of  the  West- 
ern Railway.     See  Railways  :  France. 

A.  D.  1908-1909. —  Operations  in  and  around 
Morocco.  —  French  Mauritanie.  —  Pushing 
French  lines  toward  the  West.  See  Mo- 
rocco :    A.  I).  1909. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Attitude  on  the  question 
of  the  Austrian  Annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  See  Ecuope  :  A.  D.  1908-1909 
(Oct.-Marcii). 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Socialism  and  the  Socialist 
Parties. —The  classes  appealed  to.  —  The 
leaders  and  the  followers.  See  Socialism  : 
France. 

A.  D.  1909. — -A  late  awakening  to  the 
need  of  better  Technical  and  Industrial 
Training.  See  Education  :  France  :  A.  D. 
1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Cooperative  Organization  in 
Agriculture.  See  Labor  Remuneration:  Co- 
operative Organization. 

A.  D.  1909  (Jan.).  — Elections  to  one-third 
of  the  French  Senate.  —  Success  of  the 
Socialist-Radicals.  —  Endorsement  of  the 
Clemenceau  Ministry.  ^ — Elections  to  the  one- 
third  of  the  French  Senate  which  goes  out  every 
third  year  were  held  on  Sunday,  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary, and  resulted  heavily  in  favor  of  the  party 
which  calls  itself  Socialist-Radical,  holding  a 
middle  ground  between  the  extreme  Socialists  and 
the  Moderate  Republicans,  ^l.  Clemenceau,  the 
Premier,  is  of  this  party,  and  his  administration 
had  given  it  great  strength.  He  was  one  of  the 
Senators  whose  term  had  expired,  and  his  consti- 
tuents of  the  Var  re-elected  him  by  a  majority  of 
390,  46  more  than  they  had  formerly  given  him. 
Of  the  103  Senators  chosen  at  this  election  the 
Socialist-Radicals  and  Radicals  (who  work  to- 
gether) won  60,  giving  them  secure  control  of 
the  Senate,  where  the  Moderate  Republicans  had 
been  holding  the  balance  of  power.  The  latter 
lost  eighteen  seats,  while  the  Conservatives  or 
Reactionists  of  the  Right  added  1  to  the  4  they 
had  previously  held.  The  strength  in  France 
of  a  politically  and  practically  restrained  sym- 
pathy with  the  economic  ideas  of  Socialism  was 
proved  signally  in  this  election. 

A.  D.  1909  (Jan.).  —  Amended  Convention 
with  Great  Britain  concerning  Commercial 
Relations  with  Canada.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Canada:  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (March). —  Appointment  of  Abb6 
Loisytothe  Professorship  of  the  History  of 
Religions  in  the  College  of  France. —  Early  in 
March,  1909,  the  Abbe  Loisy,  most  conspicuous 
of  the  "Modernists"  who  had  been  condemned 
and  denounced  by  the  Pope,  was  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  Profes- 
sor of  the  History  of  Religions  in  the  College  de 
France,  filling  the  chair  vacated  by  the  death  of 
M.  Reville.  The  appointment  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  authorities  of  the  College,  which 
is  reputed  to  be  an  institution  entirely  devoted  to 
"disinterested  scientific  research."  Nevertheless, 
the  choice  was  looked  upon  at  once  as  being 
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prompted  by  a  motive  of  offensive  antagonism  to 
the  Papacy.  The  Abbe  has  had  distinction  for 
years  among  the  masters  of  the  higher  criticism, 
and  five  of  his  books  were  placed  on  the  ' '  Index  " 
by  the  church  in  1903.  The  propositions  charac- 
terized as  "Modernism"  and  condemned  by  the 
Pope  in  1907  were  largely  drawn  from  his  writ- 
ings. The  Abbe  replied  to  the  condemnation, 
and  was  excommunicated. 

A.  D.  1909  (March-May).  —  Serious  strike 
of  Government  employes  in  the  Telegraph  and 
Postal  Service.  — Overcome  by  the  firmness 
of  the  Government.  —  Disciplinary  proceed- 
ings.—  Court  decision  against  Trade  Unions 
among  employes  of  the  State.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Labor  Or<.a>izatiox:  Fra:n"ce  :  A.  D.  1909 
(^Iarch-May). 

A.  D.  1909  (March-June).  —  Report  of  Par- 
liamentary Commission  on  the  Naval  Admin- 
istration. —  Alarming  conditions.  See  War, 
The  Preparations  for  :  Xaval. 

A.  D.  1909  f Aprilj.  —  Reported  reanima- 
tion  of  Clerical  Anti-Republicanism.  —  "I 
learn  on  excellent  authority,"  said  an  English 
correspondent  of  the  Press,  writing  from  Paris 
in  April,  "  that  the  leaders  of  anti-clericalism  in 
the  French  political  world  are  becoming  some- 
what concerned  as  to  the  rapid  recrudescence  of 
the  political  religious  orders,  which,  although 
suppressed,  are  somehow  managing  to  reestablish 
themselves  in  France.  As  was  recently  pointed 
out  by  M.  Andre  Mater,  in  a  volume,  '  La  Poli- 
tique Religieuse  de  la  Republique  Franf,aise,' 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  '  Committee 
for  the  defences  abroa/l  of  the  religious  policy  of 
France,'  the  French  monks,  and  not  the  French 
Bishops  and  priests,  were  almost  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  Vatican's  refusal  to  accept  the  three 
Separation  Laws  which  M.  Briand,  the  then 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  framed  in  a  concil- 
iatory sr)irit  towards  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
and  often  vvitli  the  assistance  of  the  French 
Bisliops  themselves.  The  F'rencJi  Government 
will  certainly  not  allow  the  religious  orders  to 
revive  the  old  campaign  of  anti-Republicanism, 
which  has,  in  the  opinion  of  many  French  I{oman 
Catholics,  done  so  much  Ui  compromi.se  the  in 
terests  of  lionian  Catholicism   in  this  country,'' 

A.  D.  1909  ^June).  —  Earthquake  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  See  Earthc^uakkh  : 
Fkas'  k. 

A.  D.  1909  CJune-July).  —  Revised  Naval 
Programme.  -  Changes  in  the  Department  of 
the  Marine.  .See  Wak,  Tiik  Prki-aiiationh 
yofi    .N'avai,. 

A.  D.  1909  (July).  Discussion  of  the  Navy 
Report  in  the  Cfhamber  of  Deputies.  —  M. 
Clemenceau's  outbreak  of  passion.  —  His 
flings  at  M.  Delcasse  resented  by  the 
Chamber.  He  is  driven  from  office  by  its 
vote.  -  His  Successor,  M.  Briand,  and  the 
New  Cabinet.  A  Socialist  Statesman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  Wlicn  the  re 
port  of  th';  I'arliarii'Titiiry  (  ofrirniHHion  on  the 
Navy  and  the  Naval  AdininiHtnitioii  fnce  Wau, 

TlfK    I'UKI'AIIATIO.NH  KOIl;    .\  A  VA  I.M '»""•    "p    for 

dif  ii'*>(iori  in  the  (.'hamher  f<f  F)ej»iitieg,  in  Jiilv. 
It  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  I'rime  .MiniH- 
ter  Clerrienci-nu  anrl  hin  Cal>i(i<-t  in  a  singuhir 
way.  The  repfirt  IfHelf  hrul  not  Ix-en  Heriounly 
thP  I-'  '  to  the  Hfal.ilitvof  the  .Vliiiistry.  !{<• 
«l»' .•  for    the    we(ikrn'Hs4'H    found    in    the 


'I 

Naval    iflminJHtrntion    belonged    evjrlently,    in 


large  measure,  to  the  predecessors  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  and  his  colleagues,  and  they  were  united  in 
maintaining  that  M.  Picard,  who  held  the  Marine 
portfolio,  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  since 
he  came  to  office  towards  reforming  his  depart- 
ment. M.  Picard  himself  spoke  with  an  aggres- 
sive boldness  of  self -justification  in  the  debate. 
His  speech,  made  on  the  20th  of  July,  called  out 
M.  Delcasse,  president  of  the  investigating  Com- 
mission, who  mounted  the  tribune  and  delivered 
an  attack  on  the  Government,  fierce  with  the 
animosities  of  a  long  antagonism  between  M. 
Clemenceau  and  himself.  This  angered  the 
Premier  to  a  degree,  apparently,  which  over- 
powered his  usually  clear  judgment,  and  he  re- 
torted in  a  speech  which  taunted  M.  Delcasse 
with  references  to  that  ^lorocco  affair  in  which 
he  and  France  were  subjected  to  mortifications 
at  the  hands  of  Germany  (see.  in  this  volume, 
Europe  :  A.  D.  1905-1906).  It  is  a  matter  on 
which  sore  feeling  exists  naturally  in  France, 
and  concerning  which  the  sympathy  of  the  na- 
tion is  with  M.  Delcasse.  Hence  the  Chamber 
resented  Clemenceau's  allusions  to  it,  and  Del- 
casse was  cheered  when  he  made  a  passionate 
but  dignified  reply.  The  Premier  would  have 
needed  to  be  blind  if  he  did  not  see  that  his  own 
party  was  against  him  in  the  tone  he  had  given 
to  the  controversy;  and  yet  he  proceeded  to  a 
repetition  of  the  taunt  he  had  flung  at  his  oppo- 
nent before.  What  followed  was  thus  described 
to  the  readers  of  the  London  Times  the  next 
morning,  by  its  Paris  correspondent : 

"M.  Clemenceau  rose  in  face  of  a  hostile 
Chamber,  which  had  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  M.  Delcasse,  although  on  entering  the  Palais 
Bourbon  before  the  debate  this  afternoon  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Hovise  had  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  a  division  which  would  entail 
the  fall  of  the  Miinstry  and  expose  all  parties  to 
the  necessity  of  readjustments  of  electoral  ar- 
rangements tinder  a  new  and  untried  Cabinet 
within  less  than  a  year  of  the  general  election. 
M.  Clemenceau  .said  :  — 

"  '  M.  Delca.sae  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble not  to  reply  to  the  only  (luestion  which  I  put 
to  him — namely,  you  were  Minister  and  you 
followed  a  policy  wliich  vviis  bound  to  carry  us 
to  one  of  the  greatest  humiliations.' 

"It  seemed,  as  one  ga/.cd  down  upon  the 
House,  that  the  entire  Chainl)er  leapt  asoiie  man 
in  indignant  repudiation  of  this  sentence,  which, 
mf)reovcr,  had  lioen  trunr-ated  by  thin  spoiitane- 
(jusand  concerted  interruption.  When  the  noise 
of  the  slamming  desks  had  <li<'d  down,  M.  Cle- 
meiiceiiu  was  hi-ard  to  say  : 

"  'Oh,  a  truce  to  false  imlignatioii,  I  beg  of 
vou.  You  led  us,  M.  Delcasse,  within  a  hair's 
br<;adth  of  war  and  you  did  nothing  to  pripan; 
for  any  such  policy  by  taking  militjiry  precau- 
lions.  Everybody  is  aware  that  the  INIinisters 
of  War  and  of  Marine  were  (piestloned,  and  that 
they  declared  that  wi;  were  not  r<'ady.  (F>oud 
[)rolesis  )  I  have  not  humiliated  France,  M. 
I)elcasH<'  himiillated  her,' 

"Ah  M,  Clemenceau  returned  to  his  i)lacc, 
there  could  he  no  douhl  as  to  the  tem|)er  of  the 
HouHe,  A  divJHion  was  iminediaUdy  announced 
on  an  order  of  the  day  >>f  conlldenc(!,  proposed 
by  ,M.  .lounle  and  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 

'Thf  vote  took  place  oti  |)riorltv  In  favour  of 
thii  order  of  the  day  amid  the  livoflcst  agitation. 
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By  212  votes  to  176  priority  was  rejected.  As 
soon  as  the  President  had  read  out  the  figures. 
M.  Clemeiiceau  and  the  Ministers  rose,  and 
leaving  the  Government  Bench  tiled  out  into  tlie 
lobbies.  Loud  cheers  from  the  Right  and  the 
Extreme  Left  followed  them  to  the  door.  It 
was  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  which  has  enjoyed 
the  longest  lease  of  life  of  any  under  the  Third 
Republic. 

"  After  holding  a  consultation  at  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  Elysee  in  order 
formally  to  tender  their  resignation.  President 
Fallieres,  who  was  at  dinner  and  who  had  not 
heard  the  result  of  the  vote  in  the  Chamber, 
was  taken  by  surprise  and  expressed  regret  at 
the  departure  of  M.  Clemenceau.  with  whom  he 
had  collaborated  so  long.  The  short  interview, 
which  lasted  only  ten  minutes,  concluded  with 
a  formal  request  on  the  part  of  the  President 
that  M.  Clemenceau  and  his  colleagues  would 
continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective Departments  until  the  appointment  of 
their  successors." 

Though  his  colleagues  went  out  of  olHce  with 
him,  it  was  ^l.  Clemenceau,  alone,  who  could  be 
said  to  have  "fallen."  Even  that  characteriza- 
tion of  the  occurrence  was  criticised  by  one  of 
his  opponents,  who  said:  "  M.  Clemenceau  did 
not  fall;  he  plunged  out  of  office."  "The 
Chamber  had  no  intention  of  upsetting  the  Gov- 
ernment," said  one  of  the  Republican  journals 
of  Paris,  "and  an  hour  earlier,  in  fact,  had 
loudly  cheered  the  Minister  of  Marine,  31. 
Picard."  In  these  circumstances  it  was  certain 
that  the  change  of  Ministry  would  make  little 
change  in  the  character  or  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  did,  in  fact,  make  no  extensive  change 
in  even  the  personnel  of  the  Ministry;  for  six 
members  of  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Clemenceau  reap- 
peared in  its  successor,  and  these  included  the 
new  Premier,  M.  Aristide  Briand. 

The  choice  of  M.  Briand  for  leadership  in 
the  Government  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
a  common  consensus  of  opinion  that  he  was  the 
one  man  pointed  to  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  As  Minister  of  Public  Worship  he 
had  shown  a  temperateness  of  disposition  and 
a  political  capacity,  in  steering  the  coimtry 
through  the  stormy  achievement  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  State  from  the  Church,  which  won 
high  admiration  and  esteem  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  had  been  known  as  distinctly  a 
Socialist,  according  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term  in  France,  and  had  come  into  public  life 
with  tlie  prejudices  raised  against  that  brand  of 
radicalism  to  contend  with.  But  he  had  given 
good  proof  that  he  could  be  practically  a  states- 
man as  well  as  theoretically  a  Socialist,  and 
France  appeared  to  be  fully  willing  to  see  the 
helm  of  Government  put  into  his  hands.  He  is 
the  first  fully  professed  Socialist  to  attain  that 
position  in  a  great  State.  In  making  up  his 
Cabinet  he  called  into  it  two  others  of  his  own 
Socialist  sect,  namely,  M.  Millerand.  to  be  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs, 
and  M.  Viviani  to  be  Minister  of  Labor,  as  he 
had  been  before.  For  himself  he  retained  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Worship,  and,  with  it.  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Of  other  important 
departments  of  the  Government,  that  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  reassumed  by  M.  Pichon  and  that  of 
Public  Instruction  by  M.  Domergue.     General 
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Brun  became  Minister  of  War  and  Admiral 
Boue  de  Lapeyrere,  Minister  of  Marine.  The 
Cabinet  appears  to  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  exceptional  strength. 

On  the  27th  of  July  the  new  Premier  spoke 
as  such  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  first 
time,  and  did  so,  it  was  manifest,  with  impres- 
sive effect.  "If  I  deemed  my  person  to  be  an 
element  of  discord  in  the  Republican  party,"  he 
said,  "I  should  ask  you  not  to  follow  me.  I 
could  not  suppose  that  serious  men  would  come 
to  ask  me  to  sort  out,  as  it  were,  from  my  old 
ideas  those  which  experience  has  confirmed 
within  me  and  those  which  it  has  made  me  dis- 
card. If  I  had  been  base  enough  to  do  that,  my 
interpellators  would  be  right  if  they  refused  me 
their  confidence.  I  come  before  you  just  as  I 
am,  a  man  whom  you  all  know.  I  have  been 
working  with  you  of  the  majority  for  the  last 
seven  Aears.  You  know  that  I  am  not  afraid  of 
ideas,  and  that  my  way  of  thinking  is  daring. 
The  Republic  seems  to  me  to  be  the  germ  of 
all  progress,  but  I  admit  only  such  ideas  as 
are  feasible.  Je  suis  nn  hovime  de  realisation. 
Those  who  have  watched  me  know  that  full 
well.  If  there  be  among  you  any  who  are  still 
ignorant  of  these  facts,  let  them  vote  against 
me.  I  have  as  yet  no  mandate  from  you.  To- 
night I  may  have  one,  but  at  present  there  is 
still  time  for  you  to  refuse  to  invest  me  with 
one." 

At  the  close  of  the  Premier's  address  a  motion 
of  confidence  was  made,  and  carried  by  306 
votes  against  46. 

A.  D.  1909  (July). —  French  Deputies  to  lose 
pay  when  not  in  attendance  at  the  Cham- 
ber. —  Voting  by  proxy  is  permitted  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  this  encour- 
ages absenteeism.  To  correct  that  result  a  re- 
markable rule  was  adopted  bj'  the  Chamber  at 
its  session  of  July  17.  "The  Socialist  Deputy 
for  the  Cher,  M.  Berton,  aided  by  the  Socialist 
Radical  31.  Dumont,  induced  the  House  to 
adopt,  by  441  votes  to  77,  a  measure  in  virtue 
of  which  '  any  Deputy  who  shall  not  have  signed 
during  six  consecutive  sittings  a  certificate  of 
attendance  shall  be  regarded  as  being  absent 
without  permission'  and  deprived  of  his  pay. 
M.  Pelletan,  ex-Minister  of  Marine,  who  is,  with 
men  like  M.  Brisson,  President  of  the  Chamber, 
the  type  of  the  old  Parliamentarj-  hand  of  the 
Republican  regime,  protested  in  vain  against  a 
conception  of  Parliamentarj-  work  which,  as  he 
said,  humiliated  the  representatives  of  France 
to  the  position  of  schoolboys  who  have  to  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  lest  they  play  truant. 
M.  Brisson  himself  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Socialist  Deputies  was  seriously 
wanting  in  respect  for  the  national  sovereignty, 
and  he  reminded  his  colleagues  that  mere  at- 
tendance in  the  Chamber  was  by  no  means  the 
only,  nor  necessarily  the  most  effective,  way  of 
doing  one's  duty  as  Deputy. 

A.  D.  1909' (Julyj. — The  Pensioning  of 
State  Railway  Employes.  —  The  Pending 
Workman's  Pension  Bill.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Poverty  :  Its  Problems  :  France. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  — Abrogation  of  Com- 
mercial Agreements  with  the  United  States. 
See  Tariffs  ;  United  States. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  — Clerical  attack  on  the 
Secular  or  Neutral  Schools.  See  Education: 
France:  A.  D.  1909. 
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A.  D.  1909  (Nov.).  —  Contemplated  Reform 
in  Criminal  Court  Procedure.  See  Law  and 
ITS  Courts  :  France. 

A.  D.  1910.  —  Destructive  Floods  in  France, 
most  seriously  in  and  around  Paris.  — Many 
parts  of  France  suffered  heavily  from  extraordi- 
nary floods  in  the  later  half  of  January  and  the 
early  days  of  February,  1910 ;  but  Paris  had  the 
worst  of  the  calamity  to  bear.  In  its  long  his- 
tory the  city  has  been  cruelly  dealt  with  many 
times  by  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  which  its  quays 
and  bridges  constrict  and  obstruct;  but  this  lat- 
est experience  proved  nearly   the  climax.      It 


was  comparable,  at  least,  with  a  historic  flood 
that  dates  back  to  1615.  Large  districts  were 
uninhabitable  for  days;  half  the  streets  and 
squares  of  the  city  were  under  water:  founda- 
tions of  many  of  the  grandest  buildings  were  be- 
ing sapped,  while  sewers,  subways,  and  pave- 
ments were  extensively  destroyed.  It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  February  that  any  subsi- 
dence of  the  waters  occurred,  and  far  into  the 
month  before  much  restoration  of  conditions 
could  be  taken  in  hand.  The  suffering  mean- 
time was  very  great  and  the  pecuniary  damage 
immense. 


FRANCO,  JOAO:  Hisdrastic  Government 
of  Portugal.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Portugal: 
A.  D.  1906-1909. 

FREDERICK  VIII.:  Succession  to  the 
Crown  of  Denmark.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Den- 
mark :  A.  D.  1906. 

FREE  CHURCH,  of  Scotland.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Scotland:  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

FREE  ZONE,  Mexican  :  Its  abolition. — 
An  account  of  the  Free  Zone  is  given  in  Vol- 
ume VI.  of  this  work,  under  the  caption,  Mex- 
ican Free  Zone.  It  went  out  of  existence  in 
1905.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Mexico  :  A.  D.  1904- 
1905. 


FRIEDJUNG  CASE,  The.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  1908-1909  (Oct.-March). 

FRIARS'  LANDS,  Governmental  pur- 
chase of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Philippine 
Islands  :  A.  D.  1903-1903. 

FRY,  Sir  Edward.  See  (in  this  vol.)  LjVBOR 
Organiz.\tion:  England:  A.  D.  190T-1909. 

FULLER,  Sir  Bampfylde,  Resignation 
of.     See  (in  this  vol.)  India  :  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

FULTON  CELEBRATION.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Xew  York  State  :  A.  D.  1909. 

FURNESS,  Sir  Christopher:  His  plan  of 
Profit-sharing  with  Workmen.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Labor  IIe.muner.\tion  :  Profit-sharlng. 
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GAELIC  LEAGUE.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ire- 
land: A.  I).  189;:i-1907. 

GAGE,  Lyman  J.  See  ^in  this  vol.)  United 
Statp-s:  A.  I>.  190."), 

GALSTER,  Vice-Admiral:  Argument  for 
Submarines  against  "Dreadnoughts."  See 
(in  tliis  vr,lj  Waic,  Tiik  Hkvolt  against  : 
A.  I>.  1907-1909. 

GALVESTON,  or  Des  Moines  Plan  of 
Municipal  Government.  Ser;  fin  this  vol.) 
MiM'  Ji'AL  Go\  kun.mi:nt  :  CtKS.VKHTOS. 

GAMBLING:  Its  suppression  in  Siam. 
See  Cm  tliis  vol.)  Sta.m  :  A.  I).  IW)."). 

Race-track :  Legislation  for  its  Suppression 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
New  Vokk  Statk  :  .\.  I)    190H. 

Legislation  for  its  Suppression  in  Louisi- 
ana and  the  District  of  Columbia.  —  In  .Iiinf. 
liK)8.  fyOiiiHiiiria  foWowi-d  tin;  f;.x;imp]f;  of  New 
York  in  pii.ssinj^  an  A^t  for  the  Huppression  of 
THc.H  trfuik  gJiMiblini^.  There,  as  in  .New  York, 
only  cxsictly  enough  votes  to  pass  the  liili  were 
Hf(:\iTi:<\  ;  one  Senat^jr  was  present  for  the  final 
vote  in  spite  of  ilinesB  w  hich  subjected  him  to 
the  mo<il  serioiiH  inconvenience,  and  one  Sena 
tor  had  tobeiioiight  by  messenj^fr  with  a  motor 
car  and  brouglit  by  an  all  rii^ht  ride  ninety 
miles  through  the  l/oulsiana  rnarshes  Within  a 
few  months  [laHt  the  gai(ibl''r4  of  the  rwc  track 
ha'l  Ijeen  similarly  pla' ed  iiiirjer  IIk;  ban  of  the 
law  In  the  IrtBtri't  of  Columbia. 

Its  Suppression  in  Japan.  —  The  following 
was  repori<-'l  from  Tokio.  March  27,  1909:  "  A 
tremendous  e(Tf;rt  has  been  made  by  the  race 
tTfuk  element  in  .Japan  U)  indure  the  )^f)vern 
ment  t^;  refraft  and  permit  l(fltin((  upon  thf 
tracks,  hut  .Marquis  KatHura.  tli<-  premier,  has 
St/;'!'!  firm,  and,  for  another  veur.  at  h-aHt,  the 
THce  tracks  of  the  Empire  will  he  without  their 
favorit/!  I'ari  Miituel  or  any  oth'-r  form  of  bet- 
ting,    ThU  means  In  .Japan   i>racticttlly  an  end 


of  horse-racing,  and  necessarily  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  stockholders  in  the  various  race  tracks.  The 
development  of  racing  in  .Japan  was  extremely 
rapid.  From  a  single  course  established  at 
Yokohama  by  foreigners,  at  least  half  a  dozen 
tracks  were  in  full  swing  when  gambling  was 
prohibited.  So  flagrant  were  the  ca.ses  of  fraud 
and  so  numerous  the  examples  of  ruin  brought 
about  by  reckless  betting  that  the  government 
suddenly  put  its  foot  down  upon  the  whole 
thiuL'." 

Stock,  and  other  Speculative  Dealing. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Finance  andThade  :  United 
States:  A.  I).  1909. 

GAPON,  Father  George.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
UissiA  :   A.  I).  19()4-1!»()5. 

GARCIA,  Lugardo:  Deposed  President  of 
Ecuador.    See  (in  ihis  vol  )  i;(  iadou. 

GARFIELD,  HARRY  A.:  President  of 
Williams  College.  See  (in  this  vol, )  IOduca- 
rroN  ;   rNiTKi)  Statkh  :  A.  D.  l<«)t-I909, 

GARFIELD,  James  R.  :  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sec  (in  this  vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1905- 
1909. 

Investigation  of  the  "Beef  Trust,"  so- 
called.  See  (In  this  vol.)  ('omhinations.  In- 
Df^TitiAi.  :    rsiTKi)  States  :    A.  I ).  190:1-1906. 

Investigation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  Report.  H<'e  (in  this  vol.)  Comih- 
NATiosH,  Industrial:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1901   1909. 

GASOLINE    ENGINE.     See  (in  this  vol.) 

S<IKN<  K  A.M)   InvK.N TIMN. 

GATUN  DAM.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Panama 
Can  A  I,     A    I)    l!tor>  190!» 

Revolutionary    President 
(in   this   vol.)    1'aua(»uay: 


GAUNA,  Juan: 
of  Paraguay.  See 
A    I)    1901 

GAUTSCH,  Baron.  See  (in  this  vol.)  AuB 
TiiiA  Hunoauy:  A    I).  11M)5  1906. 
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GAYNOR,  William  J.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
New  Vouii  City:  A.  D.  1909. 

GEAY,  Bishop.  See  (in  this  vol.)  France: 
A.  I).  1905-1900. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD,  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Education  :  United  States  :  A.  D. 
1902-1909. 

"GENERAL  SLOCUM,"  Burning  of  the. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  New  Youk  Citv:  A.  D.  1904. 

GEORGE,  David  Lloyd.  See  Lloyd- 
Gt:oi{GE,  David. 

GEORGE  v.,  King  of  Great  Britain:  His 
accession  to  the  Throne.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
England:  A.  D.  1910  (.AI.\y). 

GEORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Children,  under  the  Law:  As  Of- 
fenders. 


GEORGEI  POBIEDONOSETS,  Mutiny 
on  the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1905 
(Feh.-Nov.). 

GEORGIA:  A.  D.  1908.  —  Abolition  of  the 
Convict  Lease  System.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Chi.me  .and  Ckiminology. 

Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
See  Elective  Franchise:  United  States. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Railroad  Strike.  See  Race 
Prohlems:  United  States;  A.  D.  1909. 

GEORGIAN  BAY  CANAL.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Canada  :  A.  1).  1909. 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA:  Its  parts 
suitable  for  European  Settlement.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Africa. 

GERMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA.  See 
Africa:  German  Colonies. 
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Industrial  Combinations,  called  Cartels. 
See  Combination?,  Industrial:  in  Germany. 

Matters  relating  to  the  Use  of  Alcoholic 
Liquors.     See  Alcohol  Proulem. 

State  and  Municipal  Dealings  with  the 
Problems  of  Poverty  and  Unemployment. 
See  Poverty. 

A,  D.  1870-1905.  —  Increase  of  Population 
compared  with  other  European  Countries. 
See  Europe:  A.  D.  1870-1905. 

A.  D.  1898-1904.  —  Rise  of  Commercial 
Universities.  See  Education:  Germany: 
A.  D.  1898-1904. 

A.  D.  1900.  —  Comparative  Statement  of 
the  Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Drink.  See 
Alcohol  Problem. 

A.  D.  1901  (Dec).  —  Claims  and  Complaints 
against  Venezuela  communicated  to  the 
United  States.  —  The  Reply.  —  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  See  Venezuela: 
A.  D.  1901. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Industrial  Crisis  and 
succeeding  Depression.  See  Finakce  and 
Trade:  Germany. 

A.  D.  1902  (March-May).  —  Measures  for 
Germanizing  the  Polish  Provinces  of  Prus- 
sia.—  For  many  years  past  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment had  been  exerting  itself  to  dilute  the 
Polish  population  of  its  Polish  provinces,  by 
settling  German  colonists  in  them  and  by  buy- 
ing land  from  Polish  owners.  It  now  assumed 
a  more  aggressive  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
that  portion  of  its  subjects,  as  appeared  from 
the  temper  of  a  speech  by  Count  Billow  in  the 
Prussian  legislature,  in  January  of  this  year,  on 
what  he  characterized  as  "  the  most  important 
concern  of  Prussian  politics  at  the  present  time." 
German  property,  he  said  "  was  steadily  passing 
into  Polish  hands."  and  "Polish  lawyers,  Polish 
doctors,  Polish  contractors,  were  united  in  the 
attempt  to  thrust  the  German  element  into  the. 
background."  In  support  of  the  Count's  position 
it  was  averred  by  others  in  the  debate  that  not 
only  was  Eastern  Prussia  being  made  Polish  by 
the  rise  of  a  vigorous  Polish  middle  class,  but 
that  the  Poles  already  formed  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  of  Prussia,  and  were  spread- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  holding  them- 
selves generally  apart  from  their  German  neigh- 
bors and  cultivating  a  national  patriotism  of 
their  own. 


In  March  the  Prussian  Government  issued 
orders  forbidding  the  admission  of  immigrants 
from  Russian  Poland  into  Prussia  unless  they 
brought  not  le.ss  than  400  marks  of  money  in 
hand.  Two  months  later  a  bill  was  brought  for- 
ward appropriating  250,000,000  marks  for  the 
purchasing  of  land  in  the  Polish  provinces  and 
for  settling  German  colonists  upon  it.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  measure  it  was  reported  that,  since 
the  buying  of  land  for  these  purposes  began,  in 
Posen,  the  Poles  had  acquired  more  from  Ger- 
mans than  Germans  had  acquired  from  Poles,  to 
the  extent  of  76,611  acres.  Hence  more  money 
must  be  put  into  the  game  if  it  was  to  be  played 
with  effect.  The  money  was  voted,  though  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  which  makes  enemies  of  the 
Poles,  instead  of  Germanizing  them  bj-  friendly 
treatment,  made  a  show  of  much  strength. 

' '  It  was  in  1886  that  the  Iron  Chancellor  started 
the  fight  against  the  Poles  by  the  expulsion  of 
more  than  50,000  Polish  labourers,  natives  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  This  measure  not  only  hit 
the  poor  people  who  were  driven  away,  it  also 
and  principally  was  directed  against  the  Polish 
owners  of  large  landed  estates  in  the  Eastern 
provinces,  who  thereafter  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  necessarj-  number  of 
farm-hands.  This  artificial  scarcity  of  labour, 
together  with  the  great  decrease  in  price  of  ag- 
ricultural products  which  had  just  taken  place, 
entirely  ruined  many  owners  of  large  estates, 
and  there  were  therefore  a  great  number  who 
Avanted  to  sell.  Bismarck  then  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Colonisation  to  buy  Polish  estates  and 
parcel  them  out  to  German  peasant  farmers.  The 
necessarv  funds  were  provided  for  by  a  sum  of 
100,000,000  marks  (equal  to  £5,000,000)  which 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

"At  the  first  moment  the  Poles  were  para- 
lysed. What  were  they  to  do  to  ward  off  such  an 
attack  aimed  at  the  poorest  among  them  ?  But 
they  kept  up  a  good  heart  and  did  the  only 
reasonable  thing  :  some  wealthy  Polish  noble- 
men furnished  a  sum  of  3,000,0()0  marks  (equal 
to  £150,000)  whereby  to  fight  the  mighty  Prus- 
sian Government,  with  its  Committee  of  Coloni- 
sation and  well-nigh  inexhaustible  financial  re- 
sources. "With  this  capital  of  3,000,000  marks 
a  Polish  land  bank  was  started  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  estates  and  reselling  them  in  small 
holdings  to  Polish  colonists.  .   .  . 
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"It  may  be  guessed  from  what  is  already  stated 
that  the  Poles  have  not  only  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  former  hold  on  the  land,  but  actually 
as  peaceable  conquerors  are  marching  triumph- 
antly westwards.  This  is  also  the  case,  but  we 
need  not  restrict  ourselves  to  a  guess,  the  '  Statis- 
tincheis  Jahrbuch  filr  den  Preussischen  Staat'  for 
1903  containing  ample  corroboration  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  this  official  handbook  there  were  par- 
celled out  in  the  years  1896  to  1901,  in  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  7.828  estates 
by  German  activity,  containing  617,200  hectares, 
and  9,079  estates  by  Polish  activity,  containing 
213,700  hectares.  Although  the  Germans  have 
parcelled  out  a  very  considerably  larger  area, 
the  Poles  have  bought  and  parcelled  out  a  far 
greater  number  of  properties.  The  advantage 
thus  obtained  is  put  into  an  even  stronger  light 
when  we  learn  that  during  the  same  period  by 
this  parcelling  out  there  have  been  created  only 
15,941  German  farms,  with  an  area  of  15o,200 
hectares,  as  against  22,289  Polish  farms,  with 
an  areaof  95,8<X)  hectares,  for  these  figures  show 
that  during  these  six  years  more  than  6,000  Pol- 
ish homes  have  been  established  over  and  above 
the  number  of  German  homes  planted  on  old 
Polish  soil.  Moreover  the  advantage  thus 
gained  by  the  Poles  has  been  increased  during 
the  last  two  years." — Erik  Givskov,  Germany 
and  her  Subjected  Rteen  {Contemporary  Retieu, 
June,  1905). 

A.  D.  1902.  —  The  Imperial  Pension  Fund 
for  Veterans.  —  A  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  imperial  pension  fund  for  the  veterans 
of  the  wars  of  WA,  1>566.  and  1870  siiowed  that 
this  fund,  wljich  was  establi.shed  by  setting  apart 
$138,00<J,000  out  of  the  war  indemnity  paid  by 
France,  had  not  for  years  past  been  able  to  meet 
the  claims  made  upon  it  out  of  the  income  it 
produced.  Recourse  was  had  to  appropriations 
of  capital,  and  thr;  fund  would  conse(juently  be 
e,xhau.st<fd  in  course  of  time,  probably  not  earlier 
than  mJ8  and  not  later  than  1910.  All  the  ex 
pen.vjs  now  covered  by  the  fund  would  then 
have  to  l>e  incorporated  in  the  ordinary  esti- 
mates for  the  Empire.  The  Prussian  Minister  for 
War  liad  estimated  that  about  OW.fXX)  veterans 
of  the  former  wars  were  .still  surviving.  Al- 
lowing 10, OW  for  Ihosf;  who  luwJ  died  since  this 
estimate  was  made,  and  allowing  botli  for  the 
4.'>,00<)  who  already  received  a  pension  and  the 
12,f><K>  who  dependefi  upon  tiie  sf)ecial  fund  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Emperor,  there  remained 
over  half  a  million  vetcmns  who  as  yet  received 
no  suyiport  from  thf  fim'i 

A.  D.  1902.  New  Tariff  Law  and  changed 
Commercial  Policy.  —  Attitude  toward  the 
United    States.     Si'o  (in    lUU    vol.;  'I'akikkh, 

C IMTOMN  ;    G  K  I'.  M  A  N  Y 

A.  D.  1902  'March-Sept.).  —  Discussion 
of  Alcoholic  Drinking.  See  Alcohol  Puohlem  ; 

Gr  I'.VfA.NY 

A.  D.  X902  (June).  -  Renewal  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.     See  Ti:iiM.i    .\(.i.rA.NrK. 

A.  D.  1902  'Aug.).  Curtailment  of  visits 
to  their  native  country  of  Expatriated  Ger- 
mans. Principles  asserted  by  the  United 
States.     .s«o  .N'atikamzatio.n. 

A.  D.  1902-1903.  -  Concessions  for  building 
the  Bagdad    Railway.     See  Kailwavh  :  Tin 

A.  D.  1902- 1904.  —  Coercive  proceedings 
Against  Venezuela  concerted  with  Great  Brit- 


ain and  Italy.  —  Settlement  of  Claims  secured. 

—  Reference  to  The  Hague.  —  Recognition 
given  to  the  American  Monroe  Doctrine.  See 
Venezuela  :  A.  D.  1902-1901. 

A.  D.  1903. —  Elections  for  the  Reichstag, 

—  Large  gains  by  the  Socialists. — Their 
disability  in  Prussia.  —  Strong  combination 
supporting  the  Imperial  Government.  —  Bru- 
tality in  the  Army.  —  Prosecutions  for  Lese 
Majeste. — State  of  Colonies. — General  elec- 
tions for  the  Reichstag,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1903, 
took  notable  significance  from  the  fact  that  the 
representation  of  the  Social  Democrats  was  in- 
creased from  58  to81,  and  that  these  figures  gave 
no  full  measure  of  their  actual  gain  in  strength, 
since  their  votes  in  the  election  rose  in  number 
from  2,107,000  in  1898  to  3,010,771.  Had  the 
distribution  of  seats  in  the  imperial  legislature 
been  fair  to  the  towns,  instead  of  favoring  the 
agricultural  interests,  the  Socialists  would  have 
gained  more.  In  Berlin  they  won  every  seat  but 
one.  Xeverthelcss,  in  the  elections  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  which  took  place 
in  November,  they  could  not  carry  a  single  seat 
in  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  ingenious  disfran- 
chisement of  the  common  i)t'ople  which  the  Prus- 
sian constitution  accomplishes  by  its  classifica- 
tion of  votes.  Socialist  gains  in  the  Reichstag 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Radicals,  from 
whom  it  drew  votes  which  expressed,  not  so  much 
conversion  to  Socialism  as  bitterness  of  opposition 
to  the  government.  Socialist  and  R^idical  repre- 
sentatives together  numbered  only  HI,  against 
224  in  the  combination  of  Conservatives,  Cleri- 
cals, and  National  Liberals,  which  gave  the  Min- 
istry a  more  than  ample  sujiport. 

"The  Social  Democrats  in  Germany  are  in- 
creasing in  power  at  once  steadily  and  rapidly  ; 
for,  as  Hcrr  Bebel  declares,  every  speech  the 
Emperor  makes  secures  for  them  thousands  of 
adherents,  adherents  of  whom  (juite  a  fair  per- 
centage now  belong  to  the  Intelligeutiii  —  are 
lawyers,  professors,  journalists,  artists,  etc.  Al- 
reaiiy  the  party  numbers  nearly  seven  million 
members;  it  owns  seventy-five  journals,  of 
which  some  thirty  arc  issued  daily  ;  and  the  Ber 
lin  branch  alone  has  under  its  control  a  revenue 
of  £20, OW  a  year.  At  the  General  Election  in 
1874,  their  caiididati's  re((Mve(l  351,671  voles;  in 
1884,  although  the  Kxrcjjtional  Laws  were  then 
in  force,  tliey  received  549.i»i»0  votes;  and  in 
1893,  1,7H6,738.  Thus,  already  at  that  time  they 
were  numerically  the  strongest  party  in  the  Em- 
pire, as  the  Ultrumontanes  received  only  1,408,- 
000  votes;  and  the  Conservatives.  1,03H,:{0().  At 
the  '98  General  Klection  no  f.wer  than  2,120.000 
votes  were  rc<'or(le(l  for  the  Socialists;  and,  at 
the  la.st  Klection,  tliiil  held  only  the  other  day, 
some  3,0(M»,(K)().  Thanks  to  "the  Kmperor's 
speeches,  thanks,  too,  to  the  new  TarilT,  llerr 
IJcb«'l  and  his  friends  practically  swept  every- 
thing l)efore  thein  in  lh(!  first  ballot,  and  cap- 
tured seats  everywhere  —  five  out  of  the  si.x  in 
Berlin,  and,  what  is  much  more  notable,  eight 
een  f)Ut  of  the  twenty  thr<H-  seals  iti  Sa.vony,  the 
most  ultra  Conwrvfttive  itnd  clerical  of  all  the 
Stati-s.  Were  every  (loiiHtituency  of  e()ual  size 
in  (^iermany,  and  thus  every  vote  of  (Miual  valu(!, 
the  H(K"iiiliHt  Party  would  nln-ady  today  be  the 
dominant  |)arty  in  tin?  ReidiHtjig."  —  Kdith  Hel- 
ler<».  Auf/unt  /Iffjtl  i Fortnii/htty  Jieview,  July, 
1903) 

Throughout  the  year  1908  much  excitement  of 
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feeling  was  caused  by  the  many  (complaints  that 
were  brought  against  officers  of  the  army  for 
bnitul  and  insolent  treatment  of  soldiers.  No 
less  than  180  convictions  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  single  j'ear,  for 
cruelty  in  the  use  of  the  power  which  military 
rank  confers.  Several  soldiers  were  found  to  have 
committed  suicide  to  escape  from  the  suffering 
and  humiliation  of  their  life  in  the  service.  An- 
other excitement  of  angry  discussion  came  often 
from  the  many  prosecutions  for  lise-majesU  that 
were  instituted  at  this  time.  In  both  matters, 
a  potent  corrective  was  applied,  without  doubt, 
by  the  public  feeling  stirred  up. 

An  official  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  1903 
showed  the  total  number  of  Germans  in  the  Ger- 
man colonial  possessions  in  Africa  and  the  South 
Seas  was  only  5,125,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
number  being  officials  or  in  the  military  force. 
Since  1884  Germauv  had  expended  on  its  colo- 
nies about  $75,000,000. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Adoption  of  a  nev7  Child 
Labor  Law.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Chlldren,  un- 
der THE  Law  :  As  Workers. 

A.  D.  1903  (Oct.).  — Opposition  to  Social- 
ism among  Workmen.  See  Socialism  :  Ger- 
many. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Arrangement  of  Professorial 
Interchanges  betv7een  German  and  American 
Universities.  See  Education  :  International 
Interchanges. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Rivalry  with  England  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.     See  Persia:  A.  D.  1904. 

A.  D.  1904-1905. — Wars  with  Natives  in 
German  African  Colonies.  See  Africa  :  A.  D. 
1904-1905,  and  1905. 

A.  D.  1904-1905. — Startling  Increase  of 
Labor  Conflicts,  compared  with  previous  five 
years.    See  Labor  Organization:  Germany. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  The  Emperor's  Statement 
of  his  Peace  Policy  based  on  Preparation  for 
War.     See  War,  The  PiiEPAKATiONs  for. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Effect  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  on  the  Triple  Alliance.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Europe  :  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Action  with  other  Powers  in 
forcing  Financial  Reforms  in  Macedonia  on 
Turkey.     See  Turkey  :  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Raising  the  Morocco 
Question.  —  The  Kaiser's  Speech  at  Tangier. 
—  Demand  for  an  International  Conference.  — 
The  Conference  at  Algeciras.  See  Europe: 
A.  D.  1905-1906. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  The  Spirit  of  the  Strug- 
gle between  Workmen  and  Capitalists.  See 
Labor  Organization  :  Germany  :  A.  D.  1905- 
1909. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Extensions  of  Popular 
Rights  in  Wiirtemburg,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Saxe- Weimar,  and  Oldenburg.  —  A 
Comedy  of  Election  Reform  in  Prussia.  —  See 
Elective  Franchise  :  Germany:  A.  D.  1906. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Enormous  Results  derived 
from  Technical  Education.  See  Education: 
Germany. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  German  Settlements  in  Bra- 
zil.    See  Brazil  :  A.  D.  1906. 

A.  D.  1906-1907.  —  Popular  Demand  for 
better  Representation  in  Prussia  and  else- 
where. —  School  "Strike"  in  Polish  Pro- 
vinces.—  Dissatisfaction  with  Colonial  Pol- 
icy.—  Refusal  in  the  Reichstag  of  Increased 
Appropriations.  —  Dissolution   by  the    Em- 


peror. —  Result  of  the  Elections.  —  Popular 
Vote  heavily  against  the  Government.  —  In- 
congruous Coalition  or  "  Bloc  "  secured  by 
the  Chancellor.  —  The  democratic  demand  in 
Prussia  and  in  some  other  German  States,  for  a 
better  representation  in  the  legislatures  than  is 
afforded  by  their  odious  schemes  of  class  elec- 
tion, became  turbulent  in  the  early  part  of  1906, 
and  was  met  by  strong  military  preparations 
for  resistance  by  the  Government.  Notable 
demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  occurred  in 
several  cities,  but  with  proceedings  of  violence 
only  at  Hamburg.  Nothing  was  yielded  to 
the  demand ;  it  was  simply  defied. 

The  hard  Prussian  determination  to  crush  out 
Polish  sentiment  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  was  relentlessly  pursued.  Polish 
children  in  the  schools  were  required  to  receive 
religious  instruction  in  the  German  language, 
and  punished  if  they  refused  to  answer  questions 
in  that  tongue.  This  provoked  a  "  strike"  which 
took  over  100,000  pupils  out  of  the  schools.  In 
dealing  with  it,  the  Government  both  fined  and 
imprisoned  parents,  and  even  sent  children  to  a 
reformatory,  on  the  ground  that  their  parents 
were  incapable  of  giving  them  proper  care. 

The  affairs  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa 
became  the  subject  of  most  heated  and  impor- 
tant discussion  in  the  Reichstag  during  the  last 
months  of  1906.  Both  in  German  Southwest 
Africa  and  in  German  East  Africa  the  obstinate 
revolts  of  native  tribes  were  unsubdued,  and 
the  wars  in  the  former  were  still  requiring 
nearly  15,000  troops.  The  total  German  losses 
in  Southwest  Africa  since  the  beginning  of  the 
outbreak  of  Hereros,  Hottentots,  and  Witbois, 
were  reported  to  have  been  1750  killed,  900 
wounded,  2000  disabled  by  disease.  Popular 
feeling  seemed  to  be  turning  very  strongly 
against  the  whole  colonial  policy  of  the  Empire. 
The  economic  promises  of  the  undertaking  were 
not  looked  upon  as  satisfactory.  Statistical  re- 
ports of  the  German  capital  Invested  in  all 
German  colonies  excepting  Kiao-chau,  in  China, 
showed  a  total  of  370,000,000  marks  ($92,500,- 
000)  of  which  250,000,000  marks  were  classed 
as  remunerative.  100,000,000  as  "  under  devel- 
opment," 12,000,000  as  unremunerative,  and 
8,000,000  as  missionary  property.  The  capital 
value  of  the  total  productions  of  German  colo- 
nies was  estimated  at  616,000,000  marks  ($154,- 
000,000),  half  of  which  came  from  the  Kameruns 
and  Togo ;  but  the  revenue  was  only  balancing 
the  cost  of  administration.  Ugly  stories,  more- 
over, of  barbarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives, of  official  misconduct  in  other  forms,  and 
of  private  monopolies  permitted,  were  told.  On 
the  whole,  the  colonial  situation  had  created  a 
temper  in  the  Reichstag  which  was  not  friendly 
to  the  demand  of  the  Government  for  increased 
appropriations  to  that  department  of  adminis- 
tration. Even  the  Centrum  or  Clerical  party, 
on  which  the  Ministry  counted  for  the  reinforc- 
ing of  the  Conservatives  of  "  the  Right,"  refused 
the  grant,  and  joined  the  Liberals,  the  Socialists, 
the  Polish  deputies,  and  other  discontented 
groups  in  voting  it  down.  As  soon  as  the  vote 
was  announced.  Chancellor  Billow  arose  and  read 
a  decree  dissolving  the  House,  which  the  Em- 
peror had  signed,  in  expectation  of  the  defeat, 
that  morning,  December  13. 

It  is  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
German  Empire  that  "  in  the  case  of  a  dissolu- 
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tion  of  the  Reichstag,  new  elections  shall  take 
place  within  a  period  of  sixty  days"  (see  CoK- 
STiTUTioN  OF  GERMANY  in  Volume  I.  of  this 
■work).  The  elections  were  appointed  accordingly 
for  the  2oth  of  January,  1907.  The  preparatory 
canvass,  compressed  within  six  weeks,  was  one 
of  extraordinary  vigor,  especially  on  the  side 
of  the  Government,  even  the  Emperor,  as  well 
as  the  Chancellor,  making  personal  appeals. 
The  efforts  of  the  latter  were  directed  especially 
against  the  party  of  the  Center,  from  its  past 
dependence  on  which  for  support  the  Govern- 
ment was  most  anxious  to  escape.  These  efforts 
were  so  little  effective,  however,  that  the  Cen- 
trists gained  two  seats  in  the  election,  carrying 
110.  The  heaviest  losers  were  the  Socialists, 
who,  though  they  gained  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  electoral  votes,  yet  secured  36  fewer  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Reichstag  than  they  had  before, 
electing  only  43. 

Regarded  as  a  plebiscite,  the  election  went 
heavily  against  the  government.  That  is  to  say, 
if  the  elected  Reichstag  had  been  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  popular  vote,  the  Government 
could  have  made  no  combination  of  parties  in  it 
that  would  have  given  it  support.  As  it  was, 
the  voters  were  so  unequally  represented  that 
Chancellor  Billow  was  able,  by  dexterous  com- 
promises, to  make  up  a  precarious  coalition,  or 
"bloc,"  of  Conservatives  with  National  Liberals, 
and  even  Radicals,  against  Socialists,  Clericals 
or  Centrists,  Poles,  etc.,  which  carried  his  ad- 
ministration through  nearly  three  subsequent 
years. 

Somewhat  detailed,  the  election  resulted  as 
follows  :  The  parties  which  gave  subsequent 
support  to  the  Government  for  a  time  secured 
215  seats  in  the  Reiciistag,  gainini^  33,  thus  dis- 
tribut<d  :  Conservatives  lOM  (gain  13) ;  National 
Liberals  Vi  (^gain  '>) ;  Radicals  ">1  (jrain  l."»). 

The  parties  in  opposition  won  182  seats,  — a 
n'-t  loss  among  them  of  33,  — thus  :  Center  110 
^'ain  2)  ■  Sfx-ialists  43  (loss  30)  ;  Poles,  Alsa- 
tians, etc.  29  (^gain  1). 

The  popular  vote  in  tlie  election  was  divided 
amont'  thf-se  parties  as  follows  : 

In  the  parties  of  the  "  bloc"  — 

Conw-rvatjves  (including  Agrarians, 

A nti  Semites,  etc.) 2.28r),(K)0 

National  Liberals l,6rM,(KM) 

Itwlirals 1,226.(»fK) 

Total  for  Government       ....     5,116,000 

In  the  Opposition  — 

Sw'ialiHti  3,25!t,(MK) 

Center .     .     2,2<52.0OO 

Polcii,  etc.      .     .  62<{.(X)0 

Total  against  the  Government  0,  I47.fKK) 

To  show  what  the  SoHalist  vf)tc  rcnlly  indi 
cafed,  the  following  Htiitcrncnt  of  the  vote  cunt 
and  lUf  <^fitH  won  by  that  [>ari y  in  HiirreHHlve 
electioDH  lit  the  past  twenty  years  is  interesting. 

H<-nt)i  ttiat  ''r|iial 

B|i|>ortl'inrii>-iit 

would  li;ivo 


vmn. 

H«fttii  won. 

({lV»'Il. 

]hH7 

7'',3,OfKl 

11 

40 

IHW) 

1,427,WM» 

35 

80 

IHOT 

1. 7^7.000 

iA 

92 

\HUH 

2.107  f>00 

5fl 

ION 

\WfA 

3.0ll,fHK) 

79 

125 

Wfl 

3.2.'itt,(KX) 

43 

116 

It  is  evident  that  the  surface-show  of  results 
in  the  election  cannot  be  taken  for  a  true  indica- 
tion of  the  prevalent  state  of  mind  in  the  Empire. 
The  Centrists  or  Clericals,  for  example,  elected 
more  than  twice  as  many  deputies  as  the  Social- 
ists, by  nearly  1,000,000  votes  less.  The  Social- 
ists polled  about  250,000  votes  more  than  in  1903, 
and  j^et  lost  36  seats.  The  inequity  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  which  produced 
this  travesty  of  representation  had  some  begin- 
ning, no  doubt,  in  the  organization  of  the  imperial 
system,  thirty-six  years  before  ;  but  it  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  enormously  disproportionate 
growth  of  cities  ever  since.  That  one  constitu- 
ency in  Berlin,  with  a  present  population  of 
nearly  700,000,  had  the  same  representation  as  a 
town  of  60,000  people,  is  doubtless  an  extreme 
instance  of  tl-e  inequalities  that  had  come  about, 
but  the  distortion  was  universal,  and  altogether 
in  favor  of  the  country  landowning  class.  The 
Socialists  polled  some  250,000  more  votes  than 
in  1903,  and  this  was  reckoned  as  an  increase 
substantially  commensurate  with  the  general 
growth  of  population  in  four  years.  Hence  so- 
cialism ma_v  be  said  to  have  neither  gained  nor 
lost  footing  in  the  empire;  but  hitherto  it  had 
been  showing  rapid  gains. 

"The  Centrum  is  one  of  the  queerest,  most 
paradoxical  parties  to  be  found  in  any  coun- 
try. It  is  usually  called  ultramontane  by  its 
enemies  because  it  has  its  raison  d'etre  in  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
}-et  it  has  not  scrupled  at  times  to  disregard 
the  wishes  of  the  Vatican  in  respect  to  Ger- 
man internal  affairs ;  and  the  Vatican,  on  its 
part,  carefully  avoids  identifying  its  interests 
with  those  of  the  Centrum,  since  it  is  sure  of 
getting  better  results  through  direct  diplomatic 
action  at  Berlin.  '  The  Centrum  is  an  incalcu- 
lable party,"  said  Prince  Biilow  last  winter  in  a 
campaign  letter;  "it  represents  aristocratic  and 
democratic,  reactionary  and  lil)eral,  ultramon- 
tane and  national  policies.'  The  party  lives 
upon  a  reminiscence,  its  defeat  of  Bismarck  in 
the  KiiUurkam])f  [see,  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  work, 
Gkhmany:  a.  I).  1S73-1H87] ;  but  since  that  time 
it  lias  lieen  without  any  sound  rea.scm  for  its  ex- 
istence.  .   .   . 

"The  government's  attempt  to  break  the 
power  r)f  the  Cent  rum  bad  already  l»een  tried  l)y 
Bismarck  in  Ikh?  and  again  by  Caprivi  in  ls!»3. 
and  it  had  failed.  Billow's  step  was  accord- 
intrly  a  display  of  courage  which  the  coun 
try  had  nr)t  been  accustomed  to  expect  from 
him.  Ills  breach  witli  the  Centrum,  how- 
ever, proved  a  most  |)opular  issue  with  the  non- 
Catholic  elcctiiraU";  a  thiiil  of  exultation  was 
its  first  response  to  the  dissolution,  and  tliis 
feeling  persisted  throughout  the  campaign. 
Many  of  the  most  intelli^jent  voters  had  hitherto 
stf»o<l  ulf)of  from  politicks  owing  precisely  to  the 
predominance  of  tli<-  Centrum;  but  they  now 
greet.«(l  with  erithusiasni  lln-  opjxirtunily  to  ex- 
tricate Ihr-  ^,'overnnient  from  its  ^oke.  Utiiver- 
sity  profpMWiiH,  artists,  and  literary  men  organ- 
ized an  'Action  Committee'  which  [)lied  the.so 
Htay  at  home  liilillrldiirllcn  with  campaign  liter 
aliire."  —  W  C  Dreher,  T'u-  Year  in  (/cn/inni/ 
(Atlanlif  \fo„t/itf/,  Ihr  ,  I9<»7). 

As  MfdH-d  nii'l  llluHl rated  above,  the  election 
gave  the  Gov  erntneiii  no  majority  fif  natural 
HUpporters  F'or  the  carrying  of  its  measureH  it 
waH  left  d<pcnde[it  on  a  coalition  of  Liberal  with 
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Conservative  votes.  The  alliance  was  an  incon- 
gruous one,  produced  by  nothinj,^  but  a  common 
opposition  to  Socialists  and  Clericals,  and  it 
brought  the  Liberals  into  an  utterly  false  posi- 
tion. Within  the  first  year  there  were  signs  of 
a  Liberal  revolt  from  it  :  whereupon  the  chan- 
cellor made  known  that  lie  would  resign  if  the 
supporting  coalition  or  "bloc"  was  not  main- 
tained. To  avoid  such  a  governmental  crisis 
the  Liberals  were  said  to  have  given  promises  of 
continued  support. 

The  attitude  thus  assumed  by  the  German 
chancellor  toward  tlie  Reichstag  is  practically 
that  of  an  English  prime  minister  toward  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  creates  a  precedent 
which  must  make  it  very  difflrult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  imperial  ministers  to  recover  the  de- 
fiantly independent  posture  of  former  times. 
Without  verbal  amendment,  perhaps,  but  inci- 
dentally and  informally,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  absolutist  features  of  the  German 
constitution  are  manifestly  dropping  away. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Statistics  of  Population. — 
Birth  Rate  and  Death  Rate.  — "The  official 
report  upon  public  health  in  Prussia  for  the  year 
1907  has  just  been  published  [May,  1909],  and 
includes  the  latest  available  statistics  regarding 
the  movement  of  the  population  of  Germany. 
The  figures  confirm  the  view,  which  is  not  al- 
ways admitted,  that  a  satisfactory  decrease  in 
the  death-rate  is  still  accompanied  by  a  persist- 
ently unsatisfactory  decrease  in  the  birth-rate. 

"  Prussia  may  be  regarded,  roughly,  as  com- 
prising two-thirds  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
population  of  the  empire  on  December  1,  1905, 
was  60,641,278,  and  the  population  of  Prussia 
was  37,293,324.  On  January  1,  1907,  the  popu- 
lation of  Prussia  was  37,908,104.  During  the 
year  1907  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
578,687,  as  compared  with  595,942  in  1906,  514,- 
941  in  1905,  562,387  in  1904,  and  527,263  in  1903. 
Although  the  Prussian  figures  are  not  always  a 
sufficient  index,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  whole  em- 
pire during  1907  did  not  exceed  900,000.  The 
comparatively  satisfactory  totalincrease  of  pop- 
ulation is  due  to  a  decline  in  the  death-rate  to 
17.96  per  1,000  of  the  population  —  the  lowest 
rate  ever  recorded.  In  Silesia,  in  Hohenzollern, 
and  in  both  West  and  East  Prussia  the  rate  ex- 
ceeds 20  per  1,000.  In  the  city  of  Berlin,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rate  is  15.62,  and  in  Berlin 
(outside  the  city)  only  14.79.  For  the  most 
part  a  high  death-rate  is  set  off  by  a  high  birth- 
rate. In  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  Province 
alone  is  a  high  birth-rate  accompanied  by  a 
death-rate  below  the  average.  As  regards  ages 
at  which  death  occurred,  the  statistics  show  a 
considerable  decrease  in  infant  mortality,  al- 
though deaths  under  the  age  of  one  year  were 
31.14  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-third,  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths.  While  the  death-rate 
was  in  1907  the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  Prussia, 
the  birth-rate  was  the  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
total  number  of  births  was  less  by  10,621  in 
1907  than  in  1906,  and  was  actually  less  bv 
1.058  than  in  the  year  1901.  The  birth-rate 
per  1,000  inhabitants  declined  to  33.23,  as  com- 
pared with  34.00  in  1906,  33.77  in  1905,  and 
35.04  in  1904."  — Berlin  Correspondence  London 
Times,  May  27,  1909. 

The  same  correspondent  reported,  Jime  19, 
a  further  publication  of  statistics,  which  prove 


the  Prussian  returns,  previously  given,  "to  have 
been  a  fairly  accurate  index  to  the  movement 
of  population  in  the  whole  Empire.  There  is 
a  marked  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  which  fell 
to  33.2  per  1,000  inhabitants,  as  compared  with 
34.08  in  1906.  The  death-rate  fell  to  18.98,  as 
compared  with  19.20  in  1906.  The  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  was  882,624,  as  compared 
with  910,275  in  1906.  The  excess,  however, 
of  births  over  deaths  (natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation) was  greater  in  1907  than  in  any  previous 
year  except  1906  and  1902  (902,243).  The  de- 
cline in  the  birth-rate,  which  stood  at  41.64  in 
1877,  38.33  in  1887,  and  37.17  in  1897,  as  com- 
pared with  33.2  in  1907,  as  now  attributable  to 
a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  births  in  every 
part  of  the  Empire  except  Westphalia,  and  in 
Westphalia  the  number  of  births  is  not  quite 
keeping  pace  with  the  total  growth  of  popula- 
tion. The  decrease  in  the  number  of  births  in 
the  whole  Empire  in  1907  was  23,766,  or  1.1  per 
cent.  In  Saxony  the  decrease  was  3  per  cent., 
and  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  Pomerania 
show  about  the  same  percentage.  As  regards 
the  death-rate,  which  .stood  at  28.05  in  1877, 25.62 
in  1887,  and  22.52  in  1897,  as  compared  with 
18.98  in  1907,  there  is  a  steady  decline  in  the 
infant  mortality  rate  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
but  especially  in  large  towns." 

A.  D.  1967.  —  Rapid  Decrease  of  Agricul- 
tural Population. —  "The  results  of  a  census 
of  occupations,  taken  in  December  of  1907,  has 
just  been  published  and  shows  a  remarkably 
rapid  shifting  of  the  population  of  Prussia  from 
agriculture  to  industry  and  trade.  The  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  industry  and  trade  was 
increased  by  1,500,000  from  1895  to  1907,  while 
the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  was  de- 
creased by  500,000.  This  means  that  the  non- 
farming  population  rose  from  50  to  66  per  cent, 
in  twelve  years."  —  Press  Report  from  Berlin, 
Feb.,  1909. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Financial  Situation.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Finance  and  Trade  :  A.  D.  1901- 
1909. 

A.  D.  1907  (Nov.). —  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  Norway,  and  Russia,  guar- 
anteeing the  Integrity  of  Norway.  See 
Europe  :  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  —  The  Scandals  con- 
nected with  the  Trials  of  Editor  Harden. 
—  Maximilian  Harden,  editor  of  the  Zvkvnft, 
made  attacks  on  the  character  of  Prince  Eulen- 
burg  and  Count  Kuno  von  Moltke,  in  1907, 
on  account  of  which  the  latter  brought  a  libel 
suit  against  him.  "The  charges  not  only  af- 
fected the  character  of  the  persons  accused,  but 
affirmed  that  they  had  constituted  a  kind  of 
kitchen  cabinet,  or  '  Camarilla,' and  had  again 
and  again  given  the  Emperor  misleading  informa- 
tion and  had  exerted  a  very  unfortunate  influ- 
ence over  him.  The  case  aroused  intense  inter- 
est throughout  Germany,  and  indeed  throughout 
Europe;  and  in  spite  of  the  unspeakable  nature 
of  the  charges,  the  testimony  was  widely  re- 
printed, and  much  more  frankly,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  than  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  j'ellowest  journalism  in  this  country.  Har- 
den was  acquitted,  and  the  plaintiff  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  the  cost  of  the  suit.  Taking  into 
account  the  exalted  political  position  of  the 
accused,  and  the  great  respect  in  which  the 
Imperial  court  is  held  in  Germany,  this  action 
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of  a  German  judge  was  regarded  as  sustaining 
the  high  character  of  the  German  courts  for  in- 
dependence. A  criminal  suit  was  then  brought 
by  the  public  prosecutor,  at  the  instigation  of 
Count  von  Moltke  and  his  associates,  on  the 
charge  that  Harden  had  committed  an  offense 
against  public  morals.  On  this  trial  the  same 
witnesses  appeared  as  on  the  former  trial,  but  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  their  memory 
of  the  transactions  to  which  they  had  testified 
on  the  first  trial.  They  either  contradicted  or 
repudiated  their  former  statements  to  such  a 
degree  that  their  evidence  was  discredited  and 
Hardens  defense  was  broken  down.  Harden 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  four  months' 
imprisonment.  What  changed  the  attitude  of 
the  witnesses  is  a  matter  of  guesswork.  It  has 
been  charged  that  their  change  of  front  was  due 
to  very  powerful  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  them."—  r//«  Outlook,  Jan.  18,  1908. 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  Harden  to  a  higher 
court.  OflBcial  investigations  which  followed 
the  trials  resulted  in  the  court-martialing  of 
Count  Lynar  and  General  Hohenau.  the  former 
of  whom  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  im- 
prisonment, while  the  latter  was  acquitted.  In 
ilay.  1908.  Prince  Eulenburg  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  immorality,  but  appears  tr>  have  been 
so  shattered  in  health  that  he  could  not  be  , 
brought  to  trial.  Substantially,  Editor  Hai-den 
has  been  vindicated. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  Opposition  to  the  "  Navy 
Fever."  —  Views  of  Herr  von  Holstein  and 
Admiral  Galster.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The 
Revolt  .koain'-t  :  A.  D.  15K)T-19<^)9. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Maintenance  of  the  "  Bloc." 
—  Two  good  measures  of  legislation.  —  Re- 
vision of  the  Bourse  Law  and  the  law  regu- 
lating meetings  and  association.  —  More 
vigorous  Germanizing  of  Polish  Prussia.  — 
"Although  many  m'-tnbers  of  the  liloc  thought 
its  enf-mif-s  justified  in  predicting  that  it  would 
■pe*;dily  br'-ak  down,  the  combination  did  hold 
together  during  the  past  session.  It  liid  more; 
it  pa.Hsed  at  least  two  gfxxl  laws.  It  reviM;d  the 
Boiirs'-  Law  in  a  manner  fairly  satisfactory  to 
the  financial  rommtinity.  so  that  swindling 
gpecnlat/»ra  will  henceforth  find  it  less  f-asy  to 
get  t)ie  sanr-tion  of  the  courts  for  rf[)udiating 
debts  incuiTfrfl  in  stock  ')p»ratif>n9.  Aiioth<r  law 
reguhitfs  for  the  first  time  fin  a  national  basis 
the  right  of  ass<mbly  and  ass'Kiation,  which  had 
bitb(,Tto  b<:en  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
■tales.  It  lit  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  an- 
other imfKirtant  step  in  the  centralizing  tendency 
in  Germany.  .  .   . 

"  The  measuri!  foreshadowed  in  my  last  article 
for  llje  forcible  a<''jiiisition  of  Pulish  estates 
was  duly  laid  before  the  Diet.  ThediscuKsion  of 
the  bill  brought  out  intense  antagonisms,  and 
the  line  of  cl'iivage  between  the  parties  was  not 
along  Blf»c  lineg  The  liadir  '  ■  -ned  with  the 
■  Centrum'  in  opprjsing  the  nsion  of  the 

poles  A»  finally  jia'wd,  the  l>ill  K'l'-'es  the  Gov- 
ernriieiit  the  right  to  acfjuirc,  under  the  law  of 
eminent  domain,  a  maximum  of  174. W)  acres 
in  the  provinceHof  Powjnand  West  Prussia,  and 
Xf)  borrow  $<i.»,0O<j.(K)(»  for  this  purpose  and  for 
further  pfitfculing  ii*;ttlement  work.  The  final 
TMuWrm  of  the  billln  the  IIouh<:  of  I.^)nls  dtirred 

b'Kly    to  a    remarkable 

bowed  how  deeply,  and 

tm  what  uocoMjmon  lineN.  thin  radical  measure 


had  divided  the  minds  of  the  people.  While 
most  of  the  titled  lords  of  the  land,  including 
many  intimate  friends  of  the  Kaiser,  voted 
against  dispossession,  the  university  professors 
and  mayors  of  liberal  municipalities  voted  most- 
ly for  it."  —  W.  C.  Dreher,  The  Year  in  Ger- 
many {Atlantic,  Jan..  1909). 

In  his  advocacy  of  this  measure  Prince  Billow 
proclaimed  the  reasons  for  it  without  reserve. 
"  Can  we,"  he  asked,  "  do  without  the  two  Polish 
provinces,  one  of  which  begins  within  75  miles 
of  Berlin  ?  That  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  sit- 
uation: there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Our  eastern 
provinces  constitute  the  point  of  least  resist- 
ance in  the  public  body.  We  dare  not  wait  until 
the  grave  disease,  with  its  probable  irreparable 
consequences,  sets  in."  An  English  view  of  the 
measure  is  p'-esented  in  the  following: 

"  Prince  Billow  is  only  developing  the  policy 
of  Bismarck,  who  perceived,  as  Frederick  the 
Great  did  before  him,  that  the  possession  of 
Posen  was  vital  to  the  Prussian  State,  and  who 
held  that  the  surest  way  to  secure  that  province 
was  to  plant  German  "settlers  on  Polish  land. 
The  strategical  importance  of  Posen  has  been 
a  cardinal  article  in  the  political  and  military 
creed  of  all  Prus.sian  statesmen  and  soldiers  for 
generations.  Posen  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  Prussia  than  is  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  true  motives  which  have  induced  Prussian 
statesmen  to  make  the  agrarian  proposals  em- 
bodied in  Prince  Billow's  Bill  are  to  be  found 
not  in  their  comparatively  trifling  difficulties 
with  Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Revolutionists  at 
home,  but  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Berlin.  .  .  . 

"That  portion  of  Poland  which  was  given  to 
Prussia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  that  Power  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  object  of 
Frederick  was  to  develop  the  intellectual  and 
material  resources  of  his  Polish  possessions, 
making  them  an  integral  part  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  gradually  eliminating  all  recol- 
lections on  the  part  of  the  Poles  of  tlieir  having 
once  been  an  independent  nation.  This  policy 
to  be  successful  should  be  carried  out  by  offi- 
cials with  intellects  as  clear,  if  not  as  powerful, 
as  that  pos.s<'S9ed  by  Frederick  himself.  The 
Prussian  officials,  however,  who  have  adminis- 
tered Posen  since  IH1.5,  have  not  always  risen  to 
the  height  of  their  mission.  Edward  Henry  v. 
Flottwell,  who  wa.s  charged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  from  1M30  to  1H4(>.  alone 
understofxi  the  conditions  of  succes.s.  He  knew 
that  in  prilitics  it  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  futile 
to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable. 
The  efTorts  made  in  that  direction  after  1H1,5 
Rtrengtiieneil  the  revolutionary  sfiirit  in  Posen. 
On  the  retirement  of  Flottwell,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.  tried  again  to  propitiate  Polish  national 
feeling,  with  the  result  that  the  irreconcilable 
forces  grew  in  strength,  and  in  Man  h,  1H4H,  the 
Poles  were  tlii'  driving  power  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Berlin    . 

"  Ah  far  as  intermit ional  life  is  concerned  the 
true  Blgnificiinco  of  the  F'oiisli  (juestioM  is  In  the 
relations  it  has  created  between  the  three  great 
Northern  I'owers,  Those  b«tween  Pru.ssia  and 
Russia  have  In  conHe(|uence  b«'come  extremely 
intimate.  At  the  present  mf»mentthat  Intimacy 
is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  lliim  at  any  previous 
time.     li^sides  the  fSerman  Ambassador  at  tit 
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Petersburg  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, there  is  a  German  mihtary  otticer  at  Ht. 
Petersburg,  and  a  Russian  military  officer  at 
Berlin,  who  are  especially  charged  to  convey 
intimate  communications  between  the  Czar  and 
the  Kaiser.  In  spite  of  the  alliance  between 
Russia  and  France,  which  was  concluded  by  the 
former  Power,  mainly  for  financial  reasons,  and 
which  has  never  much  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  Berlin,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  no 
conceivable  circumstances  will  there  be  a  real 
breach  between  Prussia  and  Itussia.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kaiser  must  and  will  make 
every  possible  concession  to  Russia  rather  than 
provoke  a  serious  breach.  This  is  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  policy  as  regards  Poland.  As 
long  as  Posen  continues  Polish  Germany  will 
be  largely  dependent  on  Russia."  —  Rowland 
Blennerhassett,  The  Significance  of  the  Polish 
Question  (Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1908). 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  reviews  European  politics 
regularly  for  the  Contemrporary  RevieiD,  says 
with  positiveness  that  the  Polish  expropriation 
bill  was  passed  "against  the  better  judgment 
of  press,  bar,  gentry,  political  parties  and  peo- 
ple." He  cites  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  ab- 
solute domination  under  which  the  Prussian 
legislature  is  held,  and  maintains  that  national 
feeling  and  opinion  have,  practically,  no  influ- 
ence over  Prussian  policy  and  no  weight  in  the 
conduct  of  Prussian  affairs.  Concerning  mo- 
tives behind  the  Polish  expropriation,  this  well- 
informed  writer  reports  it  to  be  a  prevalent 
belief  in  Austrian  and  other  political  circles  that 
the  bill  was  driven  through  as  a  military  mea- 
sure, in  anticipation  of  some  future  hostile  alli- 
ance between  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  It 
seems  to  be  the  belief  that  the  Kaiser,  if  not  his 
ministers,  is  haunted  with  the  expectation  of  a 
war  to  be  fought  with  those  powers  in  combina- 
tion, and  is  determined  that,  if  a  British  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  is  ever  cooperating  with  a  Russian 
army,  there  shall  be  a  population  of  patriotic 
Germans  instead  of  disaffected  Prussian  Poles 
between  them  and  Berlin. 

A.  D.  1908. —  The  leading  motive  of  Ger- 
man Foreign  Policy  officially  stated.  —  The 
Principle  of  the  "  Open  Door."  —  Colonial  Ex- 
pansion unnecessary.  —  "Usually  it  has  been 
stated  that  Germany  has  an  annual  increase  of 
population  of  800,000,  that  these  new  masses 
must  be  supported  by  manufactories,  and  that 
the  German  Empire  will  thus  be  forced,  with  or 
against  its  will,  into  expansion,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  raw  material  and  to  establish  the  re- 
quisite markets  for  its  industrial  growth.  The 
annexation  of  Holland  and  Flemish  Belgium, 
containing  Antwerp,  is  described  as  a  mere  pre- 
liminary necessary  to  make  possible  such  mea- 
sures of  expansion.  Germany  must  enlarge  its 
maritime  basis,  and  should  have  control  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  its  harbors.  To  the  alien, 
these  arguments  may  seem  plausible  enough. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  existing  conditions, 
however,  knows  that,  though  seemingly  plausi- 
ble, this  is  not  the  truth. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  colonial 
expansion  is  a  necessity  for  Germany,  resulting 
from  its  industrial  growth.  The  impetus  given 
to  German  commerce  and  German  manufactures 
is  to  be  ascribed  far  more  to  the  increase  in  the 
buying  capacity  of  other  nations  —  England, 
France,  Russia  or  America —  than  to  all  the  Ger- 


man colonies  combined.  Germany  needs  no  colo- 
nies :  what  she  wants  is  merely  free  competition 
on  all  seas,  the  open  door,  and  the  right  to  co- 
operate freely  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other 
commercial  and  industrial  nations,  in  opening  up 
new  and  as  yet  unopened  districts  and  markets. 
Hence  the  principle  of  the  open  door  is  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by 
Germany.  It  is  the  red  thread  that  winds  itself 
through  the  Eastern-Asiatic,  the  Oriental  and 
the  Moroccan  policy  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  high  quality  of  all  German  products  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  unfair  preferences  accruing 
to  political  power.  All  they  need  is  a  fair  chance 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  other  countries. 
The  world  is  large  enough,  and  rich  enough,  in 
still  dormant  po.ssibilities,  to  admit  of  a  pacific 
co-operation  by  all  nations  in  this  great  work." 
—  Baron  von  Speck-Sternburg,  Imperial  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.,  The  Truth  about 
German  Expansion  {North  American  Review, 
March,  1908). 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Amendment  to  Industrial 
Code.  —  Hours  of  Labor.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
Labor  Protection:  Hoi'rs  of  Labor. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Remarkable  Decrease  of  Em- 
igration. See  Immigration  and  Emigration: 
Germany. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Agree- 
ments. See  Europe  :  A.  D.  1908. 

A.  D,  1908  (Jan.).  —  Institution  of  Juvenile 
Courts.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Children,  xjkdbr 
THE  Law  :  As  Offenders. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  —  Passage  of  Law  de- 
fining for  the  Empire  at  large  the  Rights  of 
Association  and  Public  Meeting.  —  The  rights 
of  association  and  public  meeting  were  deter- 
mined for  the  Empire  at  large  by  an  enactment 
of  the  Reichstag,  for  the  first  time,  in  April,  1908. 
Hitherto  each  State  had  regulated  these  funda- 
mental matters  of  political  freedom  by  legisla- 
tion of  its  own,  some  with  considerable  latitude, 
and  others,  especially  in  the  North  German 
States,  with  a  narrow  restraint,  subject,  in  an 
intolerable  degree,  to  the  discretion  or  will  of 
the  police.  The  national  law  now  brought  into 
force,  superseding  the  local  legislation,  enlarged 
greatly  the  liberty  of  citizens  to  associate  them- 
selves for  legitimate  purposes  and  to  hold  pub- 
lic meetings.  An  attempt  to  forbid  the  use  of 
any  foreign  language  at  public  meetings  was  de- 
feated ;  but  public  speaking  in  other  languages 
was  sanctioned  only  in  districts  where  60  per 
cent,  of  the  population  use  the  foreign  tongue. 
This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  international 
congresses  in  Germany,  or  to  meetings  of  elec- 
tors for  the  election  of  legislative  representatives, 
Federal  or  State  ;  and  the  States  have  some  priv- 
ilege of  modifying  the  rule. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  ^ — Treaty  with  Den- 
mark, England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden,  for  maintenance  of  the  Status  Quo 
on  the  North  Sea.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe: 
A.  D.  1907-1908. 

A.  D.  1908  (Nov.).  —  Excitement  in  Europe 
over  a  published  Interview  with  the  Em- 
peror. —  What  may  fairly  be  called  a  "  row  "  in 
the  European  world,  and  of  the  greatest  liveli- 
ness in  Germany  itself,  arose,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  from  the  appearance  in  the  London 
Telegraph  of  a  reported  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror by  "  a  representative  Englishman  who 
long  since  passed"  it  was  said,   "from  public 
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into  private  life."  The  writer  characterized  it 
as  "  a  calculated  indiscretion,"  which  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  of  great  public  service,  by  re- 
moving misconceptions  of  the  Emperor's  feelings 
toward  the  English.  The  eHect  produced  by 
the  publication  left  no  doubt  of  its  indiscretion, 
but  proved  likewise  that  it  had  been  verj-  badly 
miscalculated.  In  his  anxiety  to  convince  the 
English  of  his  friendliness  to  them  the  talkative 
Emperor  made  known  that  France  and  Russia, 
during  the  Boer  War,  had  invited  him  to  join 
them  in  a  demand  on  England  to  stop  it,  and 
claimed  credit  for  having  prepared  for  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  that  war  a  plan  of  campaign,  which 
could  be  found  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  which 
was  on  lines  that  Lord  Roberts  had  followed  in 
his  subsequent  operations  to  a  large  extent. 

How  flattering  this  story  was  to  English  pride, 
and  how  plea-sing  to  the  Governments  of  Russia 
and  France,  might  be  imagined  very  easily:  but 
it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  anticipate  the 
outbreak  of  anger  that  it  exploded  in  Germany. 
The  Empire  itself  was  surprised  by  that.  It  had 
been  submissive  to  so  many  "  indiscretions"  of 
speech  from  its  Kaiser  that  it  could  hardly  have 
expected  to  be  moved  excitedly  by  anything 
from  the  imperial  lips.  But,  with  the  indiscre- 
tion in  this  case,  there  seemed  to  be  a  reckless 
interference  with  the  appointed  organs  provided 
for  dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  doing  mischief 
to  the  whole  system  of  governmental  adminis- 
tration. This  proved,  however,  to  be  less  the 
fact  than  ap[jeared.  According  to  subsequent 
explanations,  the  Emperor  had  sent  the  manu- 
script of  the  interview  (which  embodied  the 
substance  of  a  number  of  conversations  with 
several  f^nglislimen;  to  the  Chancellor,  Prince 
▼on  BQlow,  for  his  judgment  on  it,  and  the  lat- 
ter, not  recognizing  its  character,  had  not  read 
it,  but  pa.ssed  it  to  a  subordinate,  who  simply 
verified  the  fact.s  stated  in  it  and  returned  it  to 
the  Emperor  as  approved. 

This  revelation  convirtf-d  the  Chancellor  ver}' 
clearly  of  a  careless  performance  of  <luly  in  his 
office,  and  laid  on  him  a  large  share  of  respon 
sibility  for  the  mischievous  publication.  He 
ofTcrefi  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor  and  it 
was  refused.  Constitutionally  lie  was  respon- 
sible only  to  the  P^mpcror  ;  the  Keichstag  cfjiild 
not  hold  him  to  account,  in  any  practical  way, 
nor  dirl  it  attempt  to  do  so ;  but  there  was  su(  h 
plain  speaking  in  the  Chamber  from  all  parties, 
CoDS^Tvatlve,  Liberal,  and  Ha/Jieal,  during  two 
days  of  del>ate,  November  11  and  12,  as  never 
had  l*een  heard  in  fJcrtnany  Ixfon-.  WhatfX'er 
the  language  of  tlf  Cunstitulion  might  b<;,  it 
was  ma<lf  known  beyond  a  question,  then  and 
In  &  lat/:r  'li»f;usslori,  tiiut  Germany  experte*! 
the  crowne'l  hea/l  of  its  fiovernment  to  eondnct 
him.self  —  in  the  words  of  one  speaker — as 
"the  first  v:rvant  f)f  the  Htat/-,"  pn-w-rving  his 
owr  t  irresponsibility  only  by  acting  and 

tj;'  II    puMif  rnattrTS.  tliroiiph   niinjgterH 

renp  .(jh,I)1(   t'j  the  elefted  re[>res<fri'  '    the 

E-or<|e        "We    wl^h."    wild    llerr   i  iiinn, 

wler  of  the  .N'atlonil  I>iberals  "ho  fur  as  ills 
possible,  for  trustworthy  guarantees  against  the 
Intervention  of  the  personal  regime. "and  before 
be  sat  flown  he  deelared  with  the  afif)roval  f)f 
the  House:  "  It  is  the  desire  of  my  friends  that 
the  Kaivr  should  be  ti  '  ly  Informed  with 

reeard    U)    the^e    pp.  .  ,      AlthouK'h 

fully  cc/nvlnre«l  that  even   these  tiltcranres  of 


our  Kaiser  sprang  from  his  deep  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  we  must  give  expres- 
sion to  the  earnest  desire  that  the  Kaiser  will, 
in  his  political  activity,  impose  upon  himself 
the  reserve  proper  to  a  Constitutional  ruler." 

Dr.  Wiener,  for  the  Radicals,  corroborated  the 
previous  speaker  by  declaring  that  the  article  in 
question  had  tilled  the  entire  nation  with  embit- 
terment,  consternation,  and  rage,  because  it  was 
felt  that  "  confidence  in  our  trustworthiness  had 
been  shaken.  Everywhere  it  had  been  recognised 
that  Germany's  prestige  had  received  a  severe 
blow."  The  trend  of  his  speech  was  to  show 
that  the  so-called  "interview"  had  been  inter- 
preted in  Germany  as  a  crass  specimen  of  per- 
sonal regime  which  was  distasteful  to  the  nation 
in  its  entirety.  Constitutional  Government  was 
what  was  wanted  :  the  Minister,  not  the  Sover- 
eign, should  be  responsible  to  the  people. 

Prince  Hatzfeld,  of  the  Imperial  party,  who 
stands  in  great  favor  with  the  Kaiser,  im- 
pressed upon  the  House  that  the  Chancellor  and 
not  the  wearer  of  the  crown  was  the  responsible 
personage  in  the  State.  Prince  von  Bulow,  speak- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  debate,  declared  that  grave 
injury  had  been  caused  by  the  publication  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  He  added  that  immediately 
on  reading  the  article  in  question,  as  to  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  which  he  could  not  for 
a  moment  be  in  doubt,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
taking  upon  himself  full  responsibility  for  the 
mistakes  which  had  been  made  in  handling  the 
manuscript.  And  he  followed  this  up  with  the 
following  significant  statement:  "Gentlemen! 
recognition  tliat  the  publication  of  these  utter- 
ances has  not  in  England  had  the  effect  antici- 
pated by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Germany  has  called  forth  great 
excitement  and  painful  regret,  will  —  this  firm 
conviction  I  have  won  in  these  sad  days  —  in- 
duce his  Majesty  the  Kaiser  in  future  to  impose 
upon  liims<"lf,  even  in  his  private  conversations, 
that  resirvc  which  is  indispensable  to  a  consist- 
ent policy  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
If  that  were  not  so,  neither  I  nor  any  of  ray 
succes-sors  could  accept  responsibility  for  it." 

Proposals  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
rarrving  such  ministerial  responsibility  into  the 
fundametital  law,  were  advfxated  without  suc- 
cess; but  the  unwritten  constitution  which  j)ub- 
lic  opinion  moulds  slowly  in  every  <ounlry  look 
a  notable*  shai)ing  from  these  debates. 

For  some  time  the  Emperor  was  very  silent, 
and  kept  himwlf  unusually  retired.  Having 
fx^ca-sion  to  speak  publicly  at  Berlin  on  the  21st 
of  .November,  when  the  cent<nnial  of  the  ft)r- 
mation  of  the  City  Council  was  celelirated,  it 
was  reported  that  "  Prince  von  Billow  ste|)ped 
forward  and  itniiressively  hanrled  him  a  |)rinte(l 
sheet,"  from  which,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he 
rea<l  his  remarks. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Attempted  Reform  of 
Imperial  Finance  and  its  Defeat.  Brealcinff 
of  thancellor  Billow's  "  Bloc  "  in  the  Reichs- 
tag by  the  Government's  project  of  New 
Taxes.  —  Triumph  of  the  Agrarian  Inter- 
ests in  renewed  Coalition  with  the  Center.  — 
Resignation  of  Chancellor  Biilow.  —  His  suc- 
cessor. —  Kx|)enditure  outrunning  income  from 
year  to  year  —  thanks  maiidy  to  thr- burden  of 
army  and  navy  -  with  deflcils  made  good  by 
loans,  mort (raging  the  future  in  an  ever  grow 
Ing  public  debt,  had  force<l  the  Government,  in 
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1908,  to  a  resolution,  not  that  the  imperial  ex- 
penditure on  armament  must  be  cut  down,  but 
that  imperial  taxation  must  be  increased.  The 
Governments  of  the  Federated  States,  which  are 
directly  represented,  as  such,  in  the  Federal 
Council,  were  assenting  parties  to  this  conclu- 
sion, and  the  resulting  measure  was  regarded, 
in  all  the  proceedings  which  followed,  as  ema- 
nating essentially  from  that  senatorial  branch  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  P^mpire. 

Preparatory  to  the  undertaking,  a  new  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Herr  Reinhold  Sydow,  was 
brought  into  office,  and  early  in  Kovember, 
1908,  he  submitted  to  the  Reichstag  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  new  taxes  that  were  estimated  to  add 
500,000,000  marks  (§125,000.000)  yearly  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  Empire.  The  scheme  included 
an  extended  and  augmented  inheritance  tax, 
new  methods  of  deriving  revenue  from  spirits 
and  tobacco,  added  excise  duties  on  beer  and 
bottled  still  wines,  taxes  on  electricity,  gas,  ad- 
vertisements, etc.  The  bill  went  to  the  Finance 
Committtee  of  the  Reichstag  and  developed 
there,  during  the  next  five  months,  an  antag- 
onism of  class  interests,  and  consequently  of 
parties,  which  completely  shattered  the  "  bloc," 
or  coalition,  whicli  Chancellor  Billow  had  con- 
trived to  organize  in  1906  for  the  support  of 
his  administration.  The  proposed  new  inher- 
itance tax  or  death  duty  was  especially  obnox- 
ious to  the  land-owning  classes,  — the  agrarian 
core  of  German  conservatism, — and  no  influ- 
ence from  the  Government  could  save  it  from 
being  stifled  in  their  hands.  Other  oppositions 
were  rallied  against  the  proposals  which  touched 
spirits,  tobacco,  electricity,  gas,  and  newspaper 
advertisements,  and  by  the  20th  of  March,  1909, 
it  was  known  that  the  Finance  Committee  had 
rejected  or  would  reject  all  but  about  one-fifth 
of  the  new  taxation  which  the  Government  and 
the  Federal  Council  claimed  from  it. 

A  month  later  the  Government  signified  its 
abandonment  of  a  present  expectation,  at  least, 
of  financial  reform,  by  inviting  subscriptions 
to  a  fresh  loan.  The  budget  wrangle  in  Com- 
mittee went  on,  however,  until  the  fsth  of  May, 
when  the  National-Liberals,  the  Radicals,  and 
the  Socialists  of  the  Committee  withdrew  from 
it,  the  Chairman,  Herr  Paasche,  a  National- 
Liberal,  resigning,  refusing  to  take  any  further 
part  in  proceedings  which  they  wholly  disap- 
proved. This  left  the  Conservatives,  the  Center 
or  Clerical  party,  and  the  Poles,  who  seem  to 
have  practically  organized  an  opposition  "bloc," 
which  proceeded  to  frame  a  budget  on  entirely 
dififerent  lines  from  that  which  the  Govern- 
ment desired,  one  of  its  contemplated  features 
being  a  tax  on  purchases  and  sales  of  stocks. 
On  the  18th  of  May  the  Reichstag  was  ad- 
journed until  the  loth  of  June,  and  a  month  of 
rest  from  the  controversy  was  enjoyed. 

When  the  Reichstag  reassembled  the  Gov- 
ernment laid  before  it  several  proposals  of 
taxes  to  be  substituted  for  those  which  the 
Committee  had  rejected.  Inheritance  taxation 
was  still  prominent  in  the  revised  scheme,  but 
considerably  modified  in  its  range  and  reduced 
in  productiveness.  With  it  went  an  extensive 
readjustment  of  stamp  duties,  applied  to  bonds, 
stock  cei'tificates,  transfers  of  real  estate,  bills 
and  checks  and  a  tax  on  policies  of  fire  insur- 
ance. This  revised  budget  of  additions  to  the 
Imperial  revenue  was  estimated  to  yield  about 


§35,000,000.  It  fared  no  better  than  the  origi- 
nal proposals  of  the  Government.  A  week  after 
its  introduction  the  Reichstag  adopted  the  tax 
on  securities  (called  the  Cotiermtgssteuer)  which 
the  Government  disapproved,  and  on  the  24th 
of  June  it  rejected  the  new  inheritance  tax  bill, 
by  194  votes  to  186,  the  minority  being  com- 
posed of  National-Liberals,  Radicals  and  Social- 
ists, with  a  few  from  the  Conservative  side.  On 
the  next  daj',  rumors  of  the  intended  resigna- 
tion of  Prince  Billow  were  checked  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  following  semi-official  statement : 
"Prince  von  Billow  will  remain  as  chancellor 
of  the  empire.  The  Reichstag  will  not  be  dis- 
solved. The  chancellor  holds  that  his  duty  is  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  conviction  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  necessity  to  bring  about  the 
passage  of  a  taxation  measure,  but  with  the  ex- 
clusion therefrom  of  duties  on  stock  transfers, 
the  output  of  the  grain  mills,  and  the  exports  of 
coal.  Financial  reform  must  now  come  into  op- 
eration. What  the  chancellor  will  do  after  this 
has  been  accomplished  is  his  personal  affair." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  made  known  on  the  27th 
that  the  Chancellor  had  offered  his  resignation 
to  the  Emperor,  who  had  declined  to  accept  it, 
pointing  out  "that  in  the  tiuanimous  conviction 
of  the  Federal  Governments  the  early  achieve- 
ment of  finance  reform  is  a  vital  question  for 
the  internal  welfare  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as 
for  its  position  in  relation  to  foreign  countries. 
In  the  circumstances  he  could  not  take  into 
closer  consideration  the  fulfilment  of  Prince  Bil- 
low's wish  to  be  relieved  of  his  offices  until  the 
labours  for  the  reform  of  the  Imperial  finances 
should  have  produced  a  result  of  a  positive  kind 
which  the  Federal  Governments  could  accept." 
To  this  statement  there  was  added,  semi-offi- 
cially,  next  day,  the  following:  "Subject  to 
the  rejection  of  those  taxation  proposals  which 
would  be  injurious  to  the  general  interest,  and 
therefore  impossible  of  acceptance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Governments,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  was 
unwilling  not  to  comply  with  the  Emperor's 
desire.  Nevertheless,  having  regard  to  the  po- 
litical development  which  was  manifested  by  the 
division  on  the  inheritance  tax,  he  is  irrevocably 
resolved  to  retire  from  office  immediately  after 
the  accomplishment  of  finance  reform." 

Then  followed  negotiations  with  the  Conser- 
vative-Clerical majority  now  fully  in  control  of 
the  Reichstag,  the  Government  yielding  step  by 
step,  and  the  Federal  Council  coming  openly 
into  the  management  of  the  negotiations,  the 
Chancellor  falling  into  the  background,  and 
waiting  only  for  permission  to  lay  his  office 
down.  In  the  resulting  budget  of  new  taxes 
there  was  very  little  saved  of  the  "  financial  re- 
form "  which  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Chan- 
cellor had  undertaken  to  introduce.  On  most 
points  the  land-owners  had  their  way.  The 
character  and  effect  of  the  legislation  accom- 
plished in  the  early  days  of  July  were  described 
thus  b}^  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Erening  Post,  who  wrote  on  the  11th  of  the 
month:  "The  leitmotif  oi  the  bill  is  that  pro- 
perty shall  be  protected  and  industry  shall 
pay.  Even  on  the  reckoning  of  the  new  ma- 
jority the  ratio  between  indirect  and  direct  tax- 
ation in  the  scheme  is  as  li  to  3i,  but  in  reality 
property  comes  off  far  better.  .  .  .  The  large 
land-owners  will  not  be  hit  at  all.  The  only 
tax  that  could  touch  them  to  any  appreciable 
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extent  is  the  stamp  duty  on  transfers  of  real  es- 
tate. But  the  remedy  lies  in  their  hands;  they 
need  not  sell,  and,  in  any  event,  of  the  810,000,- 
000  at  which  the  returns  are  estimated  only 
§1,250,000  at  most  fails  on  landed  property. 
If  the  spirits  bounty  to  be  paid"  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  spirit  distilleries  (which  are  in  agra- 
rian hands)  is  set  against  this  sum,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  agrarians  do  not  onh*  not  suffer, 
but  net  a  profit  of  some  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
Most  of  all  it  is  the  consuming  classes  that  are 
the  victims  of  the  new  majority's  taxation  pro- 
posals. Every  cup  of  coffee,  the  staple  nour- 
ishment of  the  German  workingraans  family, 
every  cup  of  tea,  every  glass  of  beer  and 
schnapps,  the  staple  refreshment  of  the  Ger- 
man workingman,  will  cost  more,  the  total  sum 
to  be  derived  from  these  sources  reaching 
$54,2.10,000.  which,  with  the  duty  on  the  poor 
man's  cigar,  amounts  to  over  $60,000,000.  Add- 
ing to  this  80  per  cent,  for  the  increase  in  the 
middleman's  prices,  the  total  burden  of  the  con- 
suming classes  reaches  over  §80.000,000,  or  an 
increase  of  $7.50  on  the  workingman's  house- 
hold expenses  a  year." 

On  the  13th  of  July  the  session  of  the  Reichs- 
tag was  closed  by  Imperial  decree.  On  the  14th 
the  following  announcement  appeared  iu  the 
Imperial  Gazette':  "His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  the 
President  of  the  Ministry,  and  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Prince  Biilow,  to  be  relieved  of 
his  officrrs,  and  lias  conff-rred  upon  him  the 
HiL'h  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  with  brilliants. 
His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  ap- 
point Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Intr-rior,  Minister  of  State,  to  be 
Imperial  Chancellor,  President  of  the  Ministry, 
and  .Minister  for  Fon-ign  Affairs."  H<rr  Sydow 
now  resigned  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Im- 
perial Treasury,  and  was  made  Prussian  .Minis- 
ter of  Comm<'rce,  in  plaf e  of  Herr  Delbnuk, 
who  succeeded  the  new  Chancfllor  as  "  Impt^ 
rial  Secretary  of  State  for  tlif  InUrior  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Imperial  Chancellor."  Herr 
Sydow's  place  in  the  <l<partnient  of  the  Impe- 
rial Tr«-aHury  was  tak'-ri  liy  Ilfrr  WmiiMth 

A.  D.  1908-1909  ''Sept'-Mayj.  —  The  Casa- 
blanca Incident  and  its  Arbitration  at  The 
Hag^ue.  Friendly  Agreement  with  France. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Moitocro    a    I>    19<)7-l!«)i» 

A.  D.  1909.  — Accelerated  Naval  Construc- 
tion. —  Excitement  in  Great  Britain.  —  Par- 
liamentary Debates.  .S'-e  VV'ak,  Tuk  I'ukfa- 
HATIo.s-  y<>\:     .Naval. 

A.  D    1909.      Extent  of  Trade  Unionism. 

See   IjAV^iV.  Oltr.A.MZATIOS    :  'iKK.MA.VV. 

A.  D.  1909.  Proposed  Amendments  of  the 
System  of  Workingmen's  Insurance.  S'-e 
PovKiirv,  Tmk  Puoi!i,K.viH  ok:   I'knhionh  :  also, 

LaIJOII  PuOTKCTION  :  ACCIOKNT  ANIJ  SiCKMEM 
IjlHlMlAfJrK. 

A.  D.  1909  CJan.;.  Rejection  of  Proposed 
Reforms  of  the  Elective  Franchise  in  Prui- 
•ia.     r^'-e  V.t,\ nivv.  Fiian<  iii.hk    1'klhhia 

A.  D.  1909  'April/.       Economic  Conditions. 

—  Gam  of  Fifteen  Years  in  National  Wealth. 

—  Increased    Cost    of    Living.-^    Diminished 
8*Tingt.  —  Check  on   the   Overcrowding   of 
Towns.     ■  A  ref)ort  by  the  Urlflnli  Consul  (Jen 
era!  on  the  WwU-  and  comm*  rfv  of  the  eoiiHulnr 
dlctrlet  of    Krankff^rtt-on  the  Main  for   the  year 


ending  April  30,  1909,  gave  the  following  items 
of  interest  touching  general  economic  conditions 
of  the  year : 

Earlv  in  1909  the  national  wealth  of  Germany, 
which 'had  been  estimated  at  220,000,000,000 
marks  15  years  ago,  was  estimated  to  have 
reached  350,000,000,000  marks  — i.  f.,  an  in- 
crease of  59  per  cent,  in  half  a  generation. 

■'  The  cheapening  of  all  manufactured  com- 
modities in  comparison  with  the  price  they  had 
reached  during  the  end  of  the  boom  has  failed 
until  now,  in  spite  of  an  unprecedented  supply 
of  cash,  because  the  development  which  had 
taken  place  behind  the  wall  of  protection  —  the 
system  of  syndication  —  has  killed  free  competi- 
tion at  home  and  has  unduly  raised  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  needed  by  the  finishing  indus- 
tries. The  agricultural  protection  as  well  as  the 
industrial  has,  moreover,  increased  the  cost  of 
living  and  has  narrowed  down  the  margin  of 
profit  which  might  have  been  used  like  a  safety 
valve  for  reductions  of  price  to  revive  trade  at 
home  or  facilitate  competition  abroad.  Syndi- 
cation and  protection  have  in  fact  combined  to 
deprive  German  manufacture  of  that  elastic 
cheapening  power  which  ought  chiefly  to  revive 
trade  during  the  period  succeeding  a  commercial 
high  tide.  At  the  same  time  the  increased  pro- 
tection of  the  home  market  has  admittedly  ren- 
dered foreign  markets  more  difficult  for  the 
German  manufacturer." 

See,  also.  Labor Re.mvneratiox:  Wages.  &c. 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.). — Speech  of  the  Em- 
peror on  the  Pride  of  his  Subjects  in  "the 
Game  of  War."  Sic  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The 
Prki'arations  for:  Military. 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.).  —  Latest  Statistics  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party.  See  Socialism: 
Ger.many. 

A.  D.  1909  (^Oct.-Dec).  —  Socialist  Gains 
in  By-elections,  etc.  — Changed  relations  be- 
tween Parties  and  the  Government.  —  Several 
by-elections  for  the  Reichstag  and  elections  to 
the  diets  of  Saxony  and  Baden  in  these  months 
showe<l  somewliat  startling  gains  for  the  Social- 
ists. In  the  Saxon  Diet  they  won  25  scats, 
whereas  in  the  late  chamber,  elected  in  1907, 
they  had  held  but  1.  IJoth  the  Conservatives 
and  th(!  National  Libcnils  were  losers  in  the  con- 
test, tlie  former  most  heavily.  The  Radicals 
sliarccl  a  few  cjf  the  gains.  In  the  Radcn  Diet 
the  Socialist  gain  was  H.  At  a  by-election  in 
one  of  the  Brandenburg  divisions  the  Socialists 
incrc-ascd  their  vote  by  more  than  a  thousand. 

The  Rcidistjig  was  reopened  l)y  tin-  Kmperor 
on  \\u:  IJOlli  of  November.  On  the  organization 
of  the  llmme,  |)r.  Herman  S.  Paasehe,  National 
Liberal,  de<-liiied  election  as  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, slating  that  the  National  Liberal  party  had 
rlecided  utianimously  not  to  acce|)t  ofllcc!  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  House.  The  Imperial 
party,  or  free  ConHervatives,  also  declined  to 
tjike  part  in  the  organization,  while  \\w  Rjidi- 
caU  went  ho  far  as  to  deciili:  that  they  would 
cast  blank  votes.  These  three  parties  are  deter- 
mined to  place  the  full  reKiionsilillil y  for  the 
r'lmirig  Ir-gislaiion  upon  the  (terman  CoDHcrva- 
fives  and  Clericals 

This  new  attitude  rif   parties,  as  one  side  of 
the  Her(Uen(e  to  the  (lIsHolulion  of  the  hlnc  of  tlie 
imsl  two  years,  and  to  the   retirement   of  Ciian 
cellor  Billow,  was  renponded  to  most  a|)[)osltely 
on  the  Kide  of  the  Oovernmenl  by  the  new  Im- 
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perial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg, 
when  ht;  made  his  first  sjjeech  in  that  capacity 
to  tlic  Reichstag,  December  91  li.  In  not  many 
words  he  made  it  plain  that  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment's policy  now  was  "to  stand  aloof  from 
parties  and  groups  of  parties  ;  in  short,  that  the 
government  of  Germany  was  not  a  government 
by  party.  Governmental  measures  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Reichstag  for  adoption,  but 
he  was  not  disposed  to  define  the  constellation  of 
parties  which,  he  thought,  would  support  these 
measures.  The  recent  political  crisis  over  the 
taxation  bill  had  made  no  change  in  German 
institutions,  he  continued.  Radicalism  strove 
to  divide  all  Germany  into  two  political  camps, 
but  the  existence  of  such  a  dualism  was  a  fiction 
devised  for  party  objects.  It  could  not  con- 
tribute to  the  sound  development  of  the  country 
for  every  proposal  to  be  classified  as  either 
radical  or  reactionary.  Germany,  the  chancellor 
affirmed,  needed  continuous  and  steady  policies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  satisfy  the  people 
to  the  end  that  their  work,  either  material  or 
intellectual,  might  be  undisturbed  by  disorders 
or  experiments."  His  words  in  part  were  as 
follows  : 

"As  decidedly  as  the  separate  parties  have 
ever  refused,  and  still  refuse,  to  be  Government 
parties  —  and  I  personally  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand it — so  little  will  a  Government  in  Ger- 
many ever  be  able  to  be  a  party  Government. 
"With  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  this  fact 
every  German  statesman  has  had  to  fight,  and 
in  this  relation  of  things,  which  is  historic  and 
based  upon  the  peculiarity  of  our  party  life  and 
of  our  State  institutions,  the  last  crisis  has  al- 
tered nothing  whatever.  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes." 
continued    the  Chancellor,   "to  the  excitement 


of  party  politics  which  pervades  the  country." 
But  he  believed  that  there  were  wide  circles 
of  the  German  people  who  did  not  wish  to  live 
permanently  on  political  excitement  and  recrim- 
ination. "  What  our  people  desires  in  the  first 
place  is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  its  actual  work, 
whether  economic  or  intellectual,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  by  un- 
rest or  experiments.  It  wishes  to  be  supported 
and  encouraged  by  a  policy  of  continuity  and 
stability  at  home  and  abroad."  As  in  the  past 
there  had  never  been  a  single  party  which  had 
given  its  stamp  to  German  policy,  so  all  parties 
must  work  together  in  the  future.  The  question 
was  not  one  of  "actual  collaboration  "  or  of  ner- 
vous anxiety  about  the  creation  of  a  temporary 
Parliamentary  majority,  but  of  the  conviction 
that  there, was  an  obligation  to  work  imposed  by 
the  community  upon  each  of  its  representatives, 
and  the  certainty  that  this  obligation  would  sur- 
vive the  present  turmoil. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment  which  the  new 
Chancellor  is  venturing  on ;  but  it  seems  to 
require  a  Bismarck  in  the  Chancellor's  shoes. 

A.  D.  1909  (Dec).  —  The  Mannesmann 
Concession  Question.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Mo- 
rocco: A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1910  (March).  —  Demand  of  the 
Reichstag  for  Ministerial  Responsibility. — 
On  the  loth  of  Alarch.  1910,  it  was  reported 
from  Berlin  that  the  Reichstag  had  adopted  a 
motion,  made  by  a  Socialist  member,  demand- 
ing the  introduction  of  a  bill  making  the  chan- 
cellor responsible  to  the  Reichstag  for  his  official 
acts  and  also  extending  his  responsibility  to 
cover  all  of  the  acts  and  documents  made  by 
the  Emperor,  for  which  responsibility  he  shall 
be  answerable  in  a  court  of  law. 


GHENT:  A.  D.  1900.  —  Municipal  organi- 
zation of  Insurance  against  Unemployment. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Povekty,  Pkoblems  of:  Un- 
employment. 

CHOSE,  Dr.  Rash  Bihari.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Indi.\:  a.  D.  1907-1909. 

GIBBONEY,  D.  Clarence.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  MuNicip.vi,  Government: Philadelphia. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS,  Notable:  Of 
Andrew  Carnegie  :  To  Building  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Republics.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  American  Republics,  Bureau  of. 

For  Court  House  and  Library  for  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
See  War,  The  Revolt  aoainst:  A.  D.  1903. 

To  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of 
Teaching.  See  Education  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1905-1908. 

To  Hero  Funds.  See  Carnegie  Hero 
Funds. 

To  Institute  at  Pittsburg.  See  Education  : 
United  States  :  A.  D.  1907. 

To  Institution  of  Washington.  See  Sci- 
ence and  Invention  :  Carnegie  Institution. 

To  Scottish  Universities.  See  Education  : 
Scotland  :  A.  D.  1901. 

Of  George  Crocker  for  Cancer  Research. 
See  Public  Health  :  C.\nceh  Research. 

Of  Edwin  Ginn  to  Fund  for  the  Peace  Prop- 
aganda. See  War,  The  Revolt  against  ; 
A.  D.  1909. 

Of  Mrs.  Harriman  and  others  to  the  State 
of  New  York  for  a  State  Park  on  the  Hudson. 
See  New  York  State  :  A.  D.  1909-1910. 


Of  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes  to  Schools  for 
Southern  Negroes.  See  Education  :  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1907. 

Of  Mr.  John  Stewart  Kennedy.  —  Nearly 
§30,000,000,  out  of  an  estate  valued  close  to 
§60,000,000,  was  left  to  public  institutions  by 
John  Stewart  Kennedy,  banker  and  railroad 
builder,  who  died  early  in  November,  1909. 
The  remainder  of  the  estate  was  bequeathed  to 
relatives  and  employes.  The  larger  bequests 
to  religious,  educational,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions were  the  following  : 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States .$2,250,000 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States 2,250,000 

Board  of  Church  Erection  Fund  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United 
States 2,250,000 

Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York 

City 2,250,000 

New  York  Public  Library,  Astor, 
Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations     .    2,250,000 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art   .     .     .    2,250,000 

Columbia  University 2,250,000 

Church  Extension  Committee  of  the 

Presbytery  of  New  York      .     .     .     1,500,000 

Trustees  of  Robert  College,  Constan- 
tinople, Turkey 1,500,000 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York       750,000 
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American  Bible  Society 750,000 

Presbvterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Col- 
leges             750,000 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York  for  its  School 
of  Philanthrophy,  "to  which  I 
have  already  given  an  endowment 
of  §250,000,  or  to  the  said  school 
if  the  same  be  separately  incor- 
porated at  the  time  of  my  death,"       750,000 

United  Charities,  a  corporation  of 
the  State  of  New  York     ....    1,500,000 

Of  Letchworth  Park  to  the  State  of  New 
York.     See  New  York  State  ;  A.  D.  1907. 

Of  Rhodes  Scholarships.  See  Education  : 
Rhodes  Scholarships. 

Of  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Board.  See  Hn  this  vol.)  Education: 
United  Statks:  A.  D.  1902-1909. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  See  (in  this 
vol. )  Social  Betterment  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

From  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  to  Yale  University. 
See  (in  this  vol.  j  Education:  United  States: 
A.  D.  1910. 

Of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  to  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment.    Sf;e  Constitution  I.sland. 

GINN,  Edwin:  Great  Gift  to  Fund  for  the 
Peace  Propaganda.  See(iu  this  vol. )  War,  The 
Revolt  aoainst  :  A.  D.  1909. 

GIOLITTI,  Signor  Giovanni:  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  then  Premier  of  the  Italian 
Government.  S«e  (in  this  vol.)  Italy;  A.  D. 
1901,  i;j<)3.  and  after. 

GIORGIS,  General  De:  Command  of  Gen- 
darmerie in  Macedonia.  Seo  (in  this  vol.) 
Tui:kky:  a.  D.  190:'^] 904. 

GLADSTONE,  Herbert  J.  :  Secretary  of 
State  for  Home  Affairs.  See  Mii  this  vol.)  E.sr,- 
LAM»  :    A.   l>     \'.)l>r,-]'M»; 

First  Governor-General  of  United  South 
Africa.     Sr.e  Sot  th  Akkkw:  A    I>.  19(JH-1909. 

GOB  AT,  Albert.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Noijkl 
Pki/km. 

GOETHALS,  Lieut. -Colonel  George  W.: 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal.  See 
(in  this  vol.;  Panama  Canat,:  A.  I>.  1903-1909. 

GOLGI,  Camillo.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Noiiel 
Prize- 

GOLUCHOWSKI,  Count.  See  (In  this  vol.) 
Ai  hthiaHin'.auv     a    I)    J90">  19i)»; 

GOMEZ,  Jos^  Miguel :  President  of  Cuba. 
8«c  (in  this  vol.;  f  uiiA     .\.  I>.  190<;  19<J9 

GOMEZ,  General  Maximo  :  Military  head 
of  the  last  Cuban  Rising  against  Spain.  See 
(In  thin  vol.;  TiiiA  :  ;\.  I).   1902. 

GOMEZ,  General  :  Acting  President  of 
Venezuela.  Sofdn  thin  vol.)  Vk.nkzuela  :  A.  I). 
19<».')  \'.i(»;.  and  1907  1  WW 

GOMPERS,  Samuel  :  Sentence  for  alleged 
Violation  of  an  Injunction.  Sf;e  (in  thJH  vol.) 
Laiu>k  Okoani/.atio.v  [nitbd  Htatkh;  a.  I>. 
19*)^   1!>09 

GORDON  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE,  at 
Khartoum.  Hi-i:  (in  llii.n  vol.;  Kuu<;ation: 
Eovrr 

GOREMYKIN,  Ivan  Logginovich.  Hce 
(In  ihiR  vol  ;  III  HHJA     .\     I)    I90f; 

GORGAS,  Dr.  W.  C,  U.  S.  A.:  In  charge 
of  the  Sanitation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
B«e   (In    thia   vol.;    i'urii.i'     IIkaltii     I'anama 


GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE,  on  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources.  See  (in  thia 
vol.)  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources: 
United  States. 

"  GRAFT,"  so  called,  in  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment. See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment. 

GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
PROJECT,  See  (in  this  vol.)  Canada  :  A.  D, 
1903. 

GRAY,  Justice  George  :  On  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Arbitration  Commission.  See 
(in  this  vol.")  Labor  Organization:  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1902-1903. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.     See  England. 

GREECE  :  A.  D.  1905.  —  Assassination  of 
Prime  Minister  Delyannis.  —  His  succes- 
sors.—  Theodoros  Delyannis,  the  Premier  of 
Greece,  was  assassinated  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1905,  by  a  revengeful  gambler  whose  place  had 
been  closed  by  the  police  A  new  Ministry 
formed  by  M.  Ralli  conducted  the  Government 
until  December,  when  its  defeat  in  the  election 
of  a  president  of  the  representative  assembly 
forced  a  resignation.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
Cabinet  formed  under  M.  Theotokis,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

A.  D.  1905-1908. —  Barbarities  of  Greek 
bands  in  Macedonia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tur- 
key: A.  D.  1905-1908. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Insurrection  in  Crete. — 
Demand  for  Unionwith  "  her  MotherGreece." 
—  Investigation  by  the  Powers. —  Resigna- 
tion of  Prince  George.  —  Appointment  of 
M.  Zaimis.     Sie  Crete  :  A.  D.  19U5-1906. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  The  Cretan  Situation 
as  dealt  with  by  the  Four  Protecting  Powers. 
See  Crete  :  A.  I).  1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (July). — Destructive  Earthquake 
in  Ellis.     See  EARTUtjUAKEs  :  Greece. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  Government  dominated 
by  a  Military  League.  —  Its  submission  to  the 
Dictatorship.  -Whatever  vitality  may  previ 
ously  have  animated  the  forms  of  constitutioual 
government  in  Greece  was  e.xtinguished  sud- 
denly in  .July.  1909,  by  ademonslralion  of  power 
on  the  part  of  a  h'ague  of  army  ofticers  to  give 
orders  to  it.  The  .Military  Leaijue  was  backed, 
evidently,  by  a  strong  pojuilar  feeling  against 
the  Government,  partly  well  founded.  p(Thai)s. 
but  largely  due  to  an  iinreiisoning  desire  for  rash 
undertakings  to  serure  the  aniiexalion  of  Crete. 
The  revolution  in  Turkey  had  slimulaled  thi.s  by 
seeming  U)  open  opjwrtunities  for  breaking  the 
island  awny  fr<>rii  the  clairn<'d  sovereignty  of  the 
'I'urks  What  Bulgaria  had  been  able  to  do  in 
the  situation  for  licrsclf,  and  wluit  Austria  had 
done  iti  annexing  IJosnia  and  Herzegovina,  it 
must  be  that  the  I'owers  which  held  Crete  in 
commi.HHion,  ho  to  speak,  could  do  for  (Jreece,  in 
the  present  state  of  tliitigs,  if  (Sreeec  had  a  com- 
|>cteiit  (fovertmient  to  <leiil  with  alTairs.  'I'his 
seems  to  have  been  the  feeling,  to  a  large  extent, 
whieh  produced  the  Military  Leiifin  nnd  the 
popular  threalenings  whereliy  the  Ministry  of  .M. 
Theoloki  was  linpr-llr-il  to  reiiiLTii  olllce  on  the 
17th  of  .July  The  nrrw  Cnhinet  cotiHlructed  by 
the  King,  under  .M  Kalli.  held  the  Hemblance  of 
[lower  a  little  more  than  a  month,  and  then  had 
to  rlKK)Me  between  drojijilng  it  and  taking  onh^rs 
from  the  [,eiii;ue  When  it  hesitated,  and  ven- 
tured nil  arrest  of  siveral  leaders  of  the  military 
eombiaatioii.  tin:  latter,  in  a  Ixxlv,  to  the  num 
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ber  of  over  500,  with  about  2000  of  the  men  of 

their  commands,  took  possession  of  a  hill  outside 
of  Athens,  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  established 
there  a  menacing  camp.  Parley  was  then  opened 
with  them  and  they  submitted  a  programme  of 
demands  which  M.  Ralli  declined  to  accept,  and 
resigned. 

According  to  a  manifesto  published  by  the 
League  on  the  27th,  its  demands,  summarized 
iu  a  letter  from  Athens,  were  as  follows  :  '  The 
officers  belonging  to  the  Military  League  re- 
spectfully ask  the  King  and  the  Government 
to  carry  out  radical  reforms,  and  especially  to 
proceed  with  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
and  navy,  in  order  that  Greece  might  not  in  the 
future  have  to  undergo  any  more  humiliations 
such  as  she  had  had  to  tolerate  in  the  past. 
The  commands  held  by  the  Koyal  Princes  in 
the  army  and  navy  are  considered  by  the  league 
to  be  prejudicial  to  their  own  prestige  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  duties.  The  offi 
cers  consequently  insist  that  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
the  other  Royal  Princes,  should  not  hold  any 
command  in  the  army.  They  demand  that  the 
army  shall  be  controlled  by  a  council  composed 
of  the  commanders  of  the  three  divisions  under 
the  presidency  of  the  eldest  of  them,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  Crown  Prince.  They 
further  ask  that  the  two  War  Ministries  should 
be  invariably  entrusted  to  the  best  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy  and  not  to  civilians.  Among 
the  detailed  features  of  their  programme  they 
ask  that  four  classes  of  the  reserve  should  be 
called  to  the  colours  annually  for  manoeuvres, 
that  a  battleship  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons, 
and  eight  destroyers  of  not  less  than  150  tons 
each,  should  be  constructed,  that  the  existing 
three  cruisers  should  be  repaired,  that  all  the 
useless  small  ships  should  be  sold,  including  the 
Royal  yachts,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  the 
King,  that  a  war  school  should  be  established, 
that  a  foreign  general  with  some  officers  should 
be  called  in  to  organize  a  Staff  service  and  to 
look  after  the  theoretical  and  practical  training 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  that  a  more  efficient 
corps  of  Gendarmerie  should  be  organized.  In 
order  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  carry 
out  these  reforms  the  league  suggests  that  large 
retrenchments  should  be  made  in  the  general 
Budget." 

The  King  found  a  compliant  premier,  M.  Mav- 
romichalis,  who  submitted  to  these  dictations  in 
principle,  amnestied  the  whole  League,  and  took 
one  of  its  leaders.  Colonel  Lapathiotis,  into  his 
Cabinet,  as  Minister  of  War.  Since  that  day 
the  actual  Government  of  Greece  has  been  trans 
ferred  from  the  King,  his  Constitutional  Minis- 
ters and  the  "  Boule,"  or  Legislative  Chamber,  to 
the  Military  League.  The  nominal  Government 
turned  a  cheerful  face  to  the  world  by  publish- 
ing a  semi-official  explanation  which  began  as 
follows  : 

"  Now  that  the  situation  has  become  clearer  it 
becomes  plain  that  the  sole  object  of  the  military 
movement  was  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
and  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  movement  was  at  no  time 
directed  against  the  King  or  the  dynasty,  nor 
had  it  as  its  object  the  diminution  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Crown  or  the  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  The  request  of  the  Military 
Committee  that  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Royal 


Princes  should  be  relieved  of  their  high  com- 
mands in  the  army  was  only  formulated  in  their 
Highnesses'  interests,  and  with  a  view  to  relieve 
them  of  gnive  responsibihties  likely  to  injure 
their  prestige  and  in  order  to  avert  the  discord 
and  hatred  which  personal  favoritism  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  Princes  would  inevitably 
have  engendered  among  the  officers  serving 
under  them." 

That  the  League  had  strong  backing  in  the 
country  was  shown  by  popular  demonstrations, 
one  of  which,  at  Athens,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, brought  50,000  people,  it  was  said,  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  pass  a  resolution  and  to 
convey  it  to  the  King.  "  The  resolution  began 
by  expressing  profound  satisfaction  at  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  struggle  by  the  Military  League 
against  the  mischievous  influence  of  parties  on 
State  affairs,  and  against  the  misuse  of  interest 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  .  .  .  concluded  by 
declaring  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
exercise  constant  supervision  over  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Chamber  until  their  demands  had 
been  completely  fulfilled. 

"The  demonstrators  then  marched  to  the 
Royal  Palace,  where  the  committee  were  re- 
ceived b}'  the  King  and  handed  his  Majesty  the 
resolution.  The  King,  after  congratulating 
them  upon  the  orderly  and  lawful  way  in  which 
the  people  had  made  known  their  wishes,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  his  Government  and 
the  Chamber  would  consider  them  and  would 
vote  the  requisite  laws." 

The  Chamber,  however,  was  less  compliant, 
and  showed  marked  signs  of  refusing  legislation 
for  the  removal  of  the  royal  Princes  from  active 
service  in  the  army.  This  angered  the  military 
dictators,  and  fresh  trouble  was  threatened.  It 
was  averted  by  the  resignation  of  the  Princes, 
and  by  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  whole  series 
of  measures  demanded  by  the  League,  no  less 
than  twenty-three  bills  being  enacted  within 
the  space  of  an  hour. 

The  dictatorial  work  of  the  League,  however, 
had  not  gone  far  enough  to  satisfy  one  of  its 
chiefs,  a  Lieutenant  Typaldos,  commander  of 
a  fleet  of  torpedo-boats  and  submarines,  who 
suddenly  set  on  foot  a  naval  revolt  of  his  own, 
withdrawing,  with  a  few  other  officers  and  men, 
to  Salamis  and  seizing  the  arsenal  there.  But, 
having  the  League  against  him.  Typaldos  was 
easily  put  to  flight,  and  was  captured  event- 
ually in  ignominious  disguise.  For  a  time  after 
this  all  went  smoothly,  and  the  Government 
was  credited  with  a  number  of  good  measures, 
which  its  militarj-  masters  permitted  it  to  adopt. 
The  situation  was  ruffled  again  toward  the  end 
of  December  by  some  offensive  words  in  the 
Chamber  from  the  Minister  of  War,  Colonel 
Lapathiotis.  which  a  large  part  of  the  deputies 
resented.  These  gave  notice  that  they  would 
not  enter  the  Chamber  again  while  the  Colonel 
remained  in  the  ^linistry.  Fortunately,  just  at 
this  time,  the  obnoxious  Minister  gave  offense 
to  his  associates  of  the  League,  by  promoting 
several  officers  without  consulting  them,  and 
they  were  willing  that  he  should  be  dismissed. 

A.  D.  1910.  —  Agreements  for  a  restored 
Constitutional  Regime.  —  The  dismissal  of 
Colonel  Lapathiotis  emboldened  the  partj"  in  the 
Chamber  which  follows  the  lead  of  ex-Premier 
Rallistomake  some  show  of  an  independent  op- 
jjosition,  and  provoked  thereby  the  most  arro- 
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gant  reminder  yet  given  of  the  dictatorial  power 
of  the  Military  League.  On  the  2d  of  January 
two  officers  from  the  League  appeared  in  the 
Chamber,  bearing  letters  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  two  leaders  of  Opposition 
parties,  M.  Rallis  and  M.  Theotokis,  requiring 
the  Chamber  to  pass  twenty-seven  specified 
measures,  besides  the  pending  budget,  and  re- 
quiring the  Government  to  recall  its  diplomatic 
representatives  from  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Rome.  The  messengers  announced  that  they 
would  return  at  2  p.  m.  for  a  reply,  and  when 
they  did  so  they  were  assured  that  the  com- 
mands received  would  be  obeyed.  A  few  hours 
later  the  Premier  received  a  fresh  mandate  to 
dismiss  his  Minister  of  the  Interior.  On  this, 
he  and  his  colleagues  attempted  to  resign,  but 
were  so  entreated  by  the  King  to  remain  and 
submit  to  the  humiliating  situation,  rather  than 
bring  the  country  to  a  state  of  complete  political 
wreck,  that  they  did  so,  excepting  the  5linister 
of  the  Litcrior,  who  withdrew. 

In  the  succeeding  four  weeks,  negotiations  ap- 
pear to  have  been  effected  between  the  League 
and  the  leaders  of  political  parties,  with  the  re- 
sult announced  as  follows  in  a  telegram  from 
Athens  to  the  American  Press,  January  28  :  "An 
agreement  was  reached  to-day  by  the  Theotokis 
party,  the  liallis  party,  and  the  Military  League 
to  convoke  the  National  Assembly  for  a  revision 
of  the  Constitution,  with  the  condition  that  the 
league  shall  first  be  di.s3olved.  The  powers  of 
the  National  Assembly  will  be  liniitcfl  as  to  the 
sections  of  the  Constitution  to  be  revised,  and  no 
interference  with  the  royal  prerogatives  will  be 
permitted." 

King  George  as-sented  to  the  proposed  convo 
cation  of  a  National  Assembly  for  the  revision 
of  the  Con.stitution,  though  the  cxi.sting  Consti- 
tution would  be  violated  by  tlie  method  of  f)ro 
cedure  to  be  taken,  since  the  elioice  .s<emed  to 
lie  between  this  and  a  complete  wreckage  of 
constitutional  government.  A  Cretan  lejuler, 
M.  Venezelo,  of  high  reputation  for  political 
sagaeify,  came  to  Athens  on  invitation  and  eon- 
ducted  a  settlement  of  the  affair  with  upparent 
success.  'I'he  Mavromichalis  Ministry  gave 
way  to  another,  formed  under  M.  Dragoiimis  ; 
a  programme  of  constitutional  changes  to  be 
laid  before  the  eont<;m plated  National  Assembly 
wa-s  agre'.d  n[K>n  ;  the  rler^tion  of  tlie  Asseinlily 
was  appointed  for  .Vugust  next  and  its  meeting 
for  .September,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Mili- 


tary League  was  pledged.     Such  was  the  situa- 
tion in  the  later  days  of  March,  1910. 

GREEN  HILLS,  Capture  of.  See  (in  this 
vol.;  Japan:  A.  D.  1904-1905  (May-Jan.). 

GREY,  Albert  Henry  George,  Earl:  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Canada:  A.  D.  1904. 

GREY,  Sir  Edward:  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  See  (in  this  vol.)  England: 
A.  D.  1905  (Dec),  1905-1906;  and  Turkey: 
A.  D.  1905-1908. 

Correspondence  on  American  Fishing 
Rights  in  Newfoundland  waters.  See  New- 
foundland: A.  D.  1905-1909. 

On  the  Changed  Conditions  in  Europe  that 
make  for  Peace.     See  Europe:  A.  D.  1909. 

On  the  Budget  of  1909  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  See  England  :  A.  D.  1909  (April- 
Dec). 

GROCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Dissolution 
of  the.  See  (in  thi.s  vol.)  Combinations,  In- 
dustrial: United  States:  A.  D.  1901-1906. 

GROSSCUP,  Judge  Peter  S.:  Decision  in 
the  Case  of  the  United  States  v.  Swift  & 
Co.,  et  al.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations,  In- 
dustrial: United  States:  A.  D.  1903-1906. 

Opinion  in  Standard  Oil  Case.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Combinations.  Industrial,  &c.  : 
United  St.\tes:  A.  1).  1904-1909. 

GRUITCH,  GENERAL:  Head  of  Radical 
Servian  Ministry.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Balkan 
AND  Danuhian  States:  Servla.:  A.  D.  1903. 

GUANTANAMO:  Coaling  and  Naval 
Station  leased  to  the  United  States.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Cuha:  A.  1).  1903. 

GUATEMALA.     See  Central  America. 

GUERRA,  Colonel  Pino:  Leader  of  Insur- 
rection in  Cuba.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Cuba:  A.  D. 
1906  fAi(;  -Oit.). 

GUIANA,  BRITISH:  A.  D.  1904.  — Set- 
tlement of  Brazilian  boundary  dispute.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Uka/.il:  A.  1)    1904. 

GULLY,  W.  C.  :  Resignation  of  the 
Speakership  of  House  of  Commons.  — Eleva- 
tion to  the  Peerage.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eno- 
land:  A    I).  1905  (.June). 

GUMMERfe,  S.  R. :  American  Delegate  to 
the  Alegeciras  Conference  on  the  Morocco 
Question.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Kukope:  A.  D. 
11)05- 1906. 

GUTHRIE,  George  W.:  Mayor  of  Pitts- 
burg.   See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal  Govkkn- 
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HAAKON  VII.,  King  of  Norway.  Sec  (in 
this  vol  ;  .N'oiiWAV    A     I)    1902-1905 

HABIBULLAH,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
See    (in  this  vol.;    Akoua.nihtan:    A    i).  1901- 

i'.m. 

HAECKEL,  Ernst  Heinrich.  —  Kminent 
Gerr/ia/i  H<i'riti.Ht,  retired  from  hii  Professor- 
ship lit  Jena  University  on  his  T^th  birthday, 
Feb    10,  19f)9 

HAGEN-HAGEN,  Lieutenant:  Tragically 
ended  Greenland  Coast  Survey.     Sec  (in  this 

vol   ;   I'or.AU   KxfLOKATrO.V 

HAGOPIAN,  H.  :  On  the  Turkish  Revolu- 
tion, -ee  l\t,  iliin  vf,l J  'I'litKi.v.  A  1)  1909 
(Ja-.     ,Msv) 

HAGUE  TRIBUNAL,  The:  A.  D.   1902. 


—  Decision  of  the  Pious  Fund  Question  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  See 
(in  this  vol  )  .Mi;xi(<.     A    I).   1902  tMav). 

A.  D.  1903.  Decision  on  Venezuela  Ques- 
tion.    See  Vkne/.IKI.  \:  A.  I)     1902    ll»o:{. 

Carnegie  Gift  to  it  of  a  Court  House  and 
Library.  See  War,  'I'mi;  Kkvoi.i  aoain.st  ; 
A    1)    190.'} 

HAGUE,  The  :  A.  D.  1907.  -  The  Second 
Peace  Conference.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War, 
'I'lti.  Hkvoi.i  AOAi.NHT:  A.  D,  1907. 

HAICHENG,  Russian  evacuation  of. 
See  (in  ihi.H  vol  )  Jai-an:  .\  D  1904  (Jiilv- 
Skpt.) 

HAKKI  BEY:  Grand  Vizier.  See  (In  this 
vf)l  )  Tt  11M.Y;  A.  D.  1909  (Mav-Dkc). 
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HALDANE, 
State  for  War. 
A.  D.  1905-1906. 

HALE  vs.  HENKEL,  The  case  of.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Combinations,  Industrial: 
Unitkd  States:   A.  I>.  1905-1906. 

HAMID  EDDIN,  Sheik  of  the  Hadra- 
maut :  His  claims  to  the  Caliphate,  against 
the  Sultan.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey  :  A.  D. 
1903-1905. 

HAMLIN,  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Education  :  Turkky,  ic. 

HANKAU-SZE-CHUAN  RAILWAY 
LOAN.  —  The  question  of  American  par- 
ticipation. See  (in  this  vol.)  China  :  A.  D. 
1904-1909. 

HANSEN,  Ole.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Denmark  : 
A.  I).  1901. 

HARBIN,  or  Kharbin 
Opened  to  all  commerce. 
China  :  A.  D.  1905  (Dec). 

HARCOURT,  Vernon-. 
court. 

HARDEN,  Maximilian  :  The  Trials  of. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Ger.m  any:  A.   D.  1907-1908. 

HARDIE,  Keir.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  1905-1906 ;  Labor  Organization  : 
England:  A.  D.  1903;  and  Socialism:  Eng- 
land. 

HARRIMAN,  Edward  H.  :  His  extraor- 
dinary Accumulation  and  Organization  of 
Railvyay  Properties.  —  His  death.  See  (in  this 
vol. )  Railways  :  United  States:  A.  D.  1901- 
1909. 

HARRIMAN,  Mrs.  E.  H.  — Gift  of  land  to 
New  York  for  a  State  Park.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
New  York  State:  A.  D.  1909-1910. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY:  Inter- 
changes of  Professors  with  French  and  Ger- 
man Universities.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Educa- 
tion :  International  Interchanges. 

HASSAN  FEHMI  EFFENDI,  Assassi- 
nation of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1909 
(Jan-May). 

HATSUSE,  Sinking  of  the.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.   1904  (Feb. -Aug.). 

HATTI  HUMAYUN,  The  Turkish.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Turkey  :  A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec). 

HAUSA  LAND.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Africa: 
A.  D.  1903  (Nigeria). 

HAVANA:  A.  D.  1907.  —  Population. — 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Cuba:  A.  D.  1907. 

HAY,  John:  Secretary  of  State.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1901-1905, 
and  1905-1909. 

Negotiation  of  the  Hay-Bond  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  See  Newfoundland  :  A.  D.  1902r- 
1905. 

Negotiation  of  Treaty  with  China  to  open 
two  ne^  Ports  to  Foreign  Trade.  See 
China:  A.  D.  1903  (M.\t-Oct.). 

Honorary  President  of  Second  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  Republics. 
See  American  Reputblics. 

Proclamation  of  his  death.  See  United 
States:  A.  D.  1905  (July). 

hay-pauncefote      canal 

TREATY,   Interoceanic.     See  (in   this  vol.) 
Panama  Canal  :  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

HAITI:  A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Participation 
in  Second  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.)  American 
Republics. 


A.  D.  1902.  —  Revolution  and  Civil  War 
produced  by  a  Blunder  of  Law.  —  Resigna- 
tion of  President  Sam.  —  Election  of  General 
Nord  Alexis.  —  An  (outbreak  of  revolution  in 
Haiti  occurred  under  singular  circumstances 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1902.  As  related  in  a  de- 
spatch of  a  few  days  later  by  Mr.  W  F.  Powell, 
United  States  Minister  to  Haiti,  the  circum- 
stances were  these:  When,  in  April,  1896.  General 
Theresias  Simon  Sam  was  elected  President  of 
the  Republic  (see,  under  Hay'ti,  in  Volume  VI. 
of  this  work),  on  the  sudden  death  of  President 
Ilypolite,  "Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring 
him  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidential 
office  at  once,  and  to  remain  in  office  until  May 
15,  1903.  This  law,  it  seems  now,"  wrote  Mr. 
Powell,  "was  not  constitutional,  as  the  consti- 
tution states  :  •  That  upon  the  death,  resignation, 
malfeasance  in  office,  or  removal  therefrom  of 
the  President  before  the  15th  of  May  (in  any 
j'ear)  the  cabinet  or  council  of  ministers  is 
charged  with  these  functions  until  the  15th  of 
May,  when  the  newly  elected  President  shall 
assume  the  duties  of  the  Presidency ;  but  if  a 
President  should  accept  office  or  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  same  prior  to  this  time  (15th  of 
May),  then  his  term  of  office  must  expire  on 
the  15th  of  May  of  the  year  preceding  the  time 
that  it  actually  expired,  thus  not  allowing  the 
incumbent  to  remain  in  office  the  full  seven 
years,  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected.' 

"  For  some  reason  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution was  not  thought  of,  or  else  forgotten, 
at  the  time  General  Sam  was  elected.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  this  section  until  about  a  year 
ago,  when  the  question  was  launched  upon  the 
public  view  by  the  enemies  of  the  Government. 
The  more  this  question  was  discussed  the  more 
potent  it  became,  until  it  occupied  the  attention 
of  all  classes  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  mat- 
ters. .  .  .  The  several  political  arrests  and  the 
exile  of  many  persons  within  the  past  two  years 
have  been  on  account  of  this  discussion,  they 
demanding  that  this  article  of  the  constitution 
should  be  literally  followed,  the  Government, 
on  its  part,  believing  that  in  the  arrest  and  exile' 
of  all  such  persons  all  discussions  and  agitation 
of  this  matter  would  cease.  But  this  rigor  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  produced,  instead 
of  friends,  enemies,  who  were  daily  gaining 
strength. 

"At  the  several  interviews  I  had  with  the  Pre- 
sident up  to  the  time  I  left  for  Santo  Domingo 
(February  10)  he  stated  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  remain  in  office  imtil  he  had  finished  his  term 
(to  May  15,  1903)  and  that  he  would  not  resign 
or  cease  to  be  President  prior  to  that  time.  He 
had  also  impressed  this  fact  upon  the  members 
of  his  cabinet  up  to  May  1  of  the  present  year, 
when  it  was  learned  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
resign  at  an  early  day."  This  announcement 
brought  a  number  of  candidates  into  the  field, 
and  IVIr.  Powell,  on  returning  to  Port  au  Prince 
on  the  11th  of  May,  found  a  precarious  situation 
there.  He  secured  an  interview  with  President 
Sam  the  following  morning,  and  "  was  informed 
that  he  had  determined  to  resign,  that  his  resig- 
nation was  ready  to  be  sent  to  Congress,  that  he 
was  tired  of  this  constant  agitation,  and  that  he 
would  leave  by  the  French  steamer  then  in  port 
for  France,  where  he  would  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quietness  and  peace  :  that  since  it 
was  the  wish  of    the  people  to  have  a  new 
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President  he  would  not  oppose  them,  but  would 
abide  by  article  93  of  the  national  constitution, 
and  if  the  chambers  did  not  elect  a  President 
to-day,  Monday,  the  country  would  be  without 
a  President." 

One  of  the  candidates.  General  Leconte,  a 
member  of  the  Government  about  to  be  dis- 
solved, •  ■  felt  certain  that  he  would  be  elected,  as 
he  had  sufBcient  votes  pledged  in  both  houses  to 
elect  him.  This  news  spread  rapidly,  the  streets 
became  full  of  armed  citizens  wending  their 
way  toward  the  chambers  to  prevent,  forcibly 
if  necessary,  his  election.  At  first  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  members  together.  The  streets 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  legislative  halls 
were  thronged  with  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  the  latter  to  protect  the  members 
in  case  of  violence.  Several  secret  meetings  of 
the  members  were  held.  At  lastthe  doors  were 
opened,  and  as  soon  as  opened  every  avail- 
able space  not  occupied  by  the  two  houses  was 
filled  by  the  friends  and  foes  of  General  Leconte. 
As  the  balloting  was  about  to  commence  some 
one  in  the  chambers  fired  his  revolver.  In  an 
instant  shooting  commenced  from  all  parts  of 
the  room.  One  or  two  were  killed  and  the  same 
number  wounded.  The  members  all  sought 
shelter  in  the  most  available  places  they  could 
find  —  under  benches  or  desks.  Others  forgot 
the  way  they  entered  and  sought  exit  by  means 
of  the  windows.  By  this  means  the  populace 
prevented  the  election  of  General  Leconte, 
forcibly  adjourned  the  chambers  without  date, 
and  dispersed  the  members  of  both  chambers. 
The  Government  trfK)p9  immetliately  retired  to 
the  palac*;,  the  arsenal,  the  barracks,  or  the  ar- 
rondissement,  as  it  was  thought  that  an  attack 
would  be  immediately  made  on  each  place. 

"A  committ'-e  of  safety  was  at  once  formed 
to  safegtiard  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  as  the 
news  reached  tlio  other  cities  of  the  Republic 
similar  committee«  were  named  with  like  (hities. 
The  next  object  was  to  secure  the  palace,  arse- 
nal, and  the  Government  buildings.  A  concerted 
attack  was  made  on  «ich  of  the  above  places  at 
10  F.  M.,  lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  in  which 
the  Government  irrxips  were  the  victors.  It  is 
»uppf;sed  tliat  in  tbes*-  engagements  about  one 
hundred  j>«r3onB  were  eiiLer  killed  or  wounded." 

The  next  flay,  on  the  ex  President's  refjuest. 
Mr.  Powell,  a.s  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
arranged  with  his  usHocmti-n  to  ew;ort  General 
and  Mrs.  Ham,  together  with  General  Leeonte, 
U)  the  steamer  on  which  tliey  wished  to  embark, 
and  their  departure  was  undisturbed. 

On  the  2*5lh  of  May  a  I'rovisloua]  Government, 
with  <^»eneral  Hoisrond  (anal  for  its  President, 
was  established  by  dele;.'at<s  w*nt  from  "  tlie  sev- 
eral s/etioMH  of  the  Republic."  Eleetions  for  a 
new  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  appointed  to  be 
held  early  in  .July  ;  though  the  Gonslilution  hiwi 
de<^:lared  that  Hurh  elections  "  must  occur  during 
the  first  weeks  In  the  mruith  of  .lanuary."  This 
gave  a  fine  ofKfnfng  for  future  troubleH,  Mean- 
time, irregular  skirmishing,  preliminary  to  posi 
tive  civil  war,  was  bringing  all  busirieHS  to  nn 
end.  On  the2«thof  .luly  .Mr  Powell  reporU-d  U) 
Washington  that  civil  war  hail  been  deelared. 
The  rf,fitest  for  the  I'resldeney  neeiiied  narrowed 
trj  two  candidates,  General  NonI  Alexis,  Minis 
t#rr  of  \\  ar  and  Marifie  in  the  Provisional  Gov 
errinient,  ;ifi<l  .Mr.  A  Kirrnin.  whow  <auw  wiw 
»up|K*rted  by  the  Ilaytian  navy,  of  two  gunboats. 


commanded  by  Admiral  Killick.    It  is  needless 
to  give  details  of  the  hostilities  that  ensued. 

The  elections  were  determined  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  was  organized  about  the  20th  of 
August.  The  Deputies  had  then  to  choose  the 
Senatorial  body,  and  the  strife  of  factions  among 
them  prevented  that  election  until  late  in  the 
year, when  the  forces  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  achieved  successes  which  brought  the 
civil  war  practically  to  an  end.  General  Nord 
Alexis,  who  had  been  campaigning  for  months, 
returned  triumphantly  with  his  army  to  Port  au 
Prince  on  the  14th  of  December  ;  was  acclaimed 
President  by  the  Army  on  the  17th,  and  was 
formally  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  on 
the  21st.  He  was  then  reported  to  be  85  years 
old. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Revolution  once  more.  — 
Overthrow  and  expulsion  of  President  Nord 
Alexis.  — General  Antoine  Simon  his  elected 
successor.  —  The  Government  under  President 
Nord  Alexis  was  maintained  for  six  years,  by  its 
own  unsparing  use  of  power,  it  would  seem, 
rather  than  by  the  good  will  of  the  country. 
Revolutionary  projects  had  been  crushed  with 
prompt  vigor  before  they  had  much  chance  of 
development,  until  November,  1908,  when  one, 
led  by  a  displaced  military  commander.  General 
Antoine  Simon,  ran  so  rapid  a  course  that  it 
arrived  at  complete  success  on  the  2d  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  The  aged  but  indomitable  Nord 
Alexis  strove  hard  to  resist  it,  even  to  the  last 
inch  of  fighting  in  his  own  palace  ;  but  Port  au 
Prince  rose  against  him;  his  partisans  fell  away; 
his  soldiers  deserted  ;  and  finally,  on  the  after- 
noon of  December  2d,  he  consented  to  be  taken 
on  board  a  French  training-ship,  then  in  port. 
In  doing  this  there  was  difficulty  in  saving  him 
from  an  angrv  city  mob.  The  escape  of  the 
fallen  President  was  described  in  a  Port  au 
Prince  despatch  to  the  Associated  Press  as  fol- 
lows : 

"So  serious  was  the  situation  that  the  French 
minister,  M.  Carteron,  and  other  foreign  re- 
presentatives, with  members  of  a  specially  up- 
pointed  conunitteo,  forced  themselves  ui)on  the 
President,  who  finally  consented  to  withdraw. 
Hliouts  greeted  him  a.s  he  stepped  to  his  carriage. 
M.  Carteron,  carrying  the  French  tri  color,  threw 
the  folds  of  the  flag  over  the  .shoulders  of  the  de 
poaed  president  to  protect  him.  All  along  the 
route  the  i)eople  who  lined  the  streets  shouted, 
jeered  and  cursed  tlic  fallen  President,  but  when 
the  landing  stage  was  reached,  the  iiioh  lost  all 
restraint.  The  scene  was  tragic  and  slianieftd. 
Infuriated  women  bmke  throutrh  the  cordon  of 
troops  and  shrieki-d  the  coarsest  insults  into  the 
very  fa<;c  of  the  President,  who  strove  bravely 
t()  appear  undismayed.  They  hurled  themselves, 
flt^htliiK  with  haiidsaiul  feet,  against  the  soldiers, 
wIk)  found  difllciilly  in  forcinf^  them  baek.  Oiur 
woman  with  a  murderouB  knife,  f^ot  to  the  Pre- 
girlent'n  sidr-  and  made  a  sweep  at  his  body,  but 
the  blow  fell  short,  and,  before  she  could  follow 
it  with  another,  she  was  seized  by  a  soldier.  A 
man  struck  the  Presiihuit  a  glancing  blow  with 
l)is  fl«t  on  the  neck.  Alexis,  shaking  his  head, 
«o,  turned  to  .M.  Carteron  and  said  :  '  I  told  you 
yf)ur  exc'lleney." 

"To  <lear  sfiiice,  the  troops  firerl  several  vol 
leys  over  the  heads  of  the  nioli.      I''or  a  moment, 
they  gave  way,  and  .Mexis,  with  the  Frr-nch  col- 
ors draped  about  him,  was  bustled  into  &  ukifT, 
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in  tow  of  a  steam  launch,  his  disordered  suite 
tumbling  in  after  him.  As  the  launch  drew 
away,  three  Haytian  gunboats  and  the  Ameri- 
can warships  in  the  harbor  fired  a  salute  to  the 
fallen  President. 

"  A  trunk  which  was  left  behind  on  the  pre- 
cipitate departure  of  the  Presitlent  and  hi.s  party 
from  the  wharf,  was  seized  upon  by  the  rioters 
and  broken  open.  It  was  found  to  contain  some 
810,000  in  gold  and  20.000  Haytian  gourdes. 
The  specie  was  scattered  about  and  promptly 
pillaged." 

According  to  a  despatch  of  the  next  day, 
"  riot  and  pillage  swept  through  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  flight  of  the  fallen  President,  Nord 
Alexis.  The  populace,  maddened  by  a  taste  of 
revolt,  gave  themselves  over  to  absolute  license. 
They  looted  stores  and  residences  and  then 
fought  among  themselves  over  the  booty  until 
an  armed  force,  hastily  gathered  together  by 
General  Poitevin,  tired  a  volley  into  the  mob  and 
finally  drove  them  into  hiding.  In  all,  twelve 
persons  were  killed  and  many  wounded  before 
order  was  restored.  .  .  . 

"  Past  90  years  of  age  —  how  many  years  be- 
yond nobody  knows  —  Nord  Alexis  had  faced 
his  foes  with  the  strength  and  determination  of 
a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  To-day  he 
said  :  '  The  courageous  conduct  of  M.  Carteron 
(the  French  minister)  saved  my  life.'  .  .  .  The 
President  was  broken-hearted  over  the  attitude 
of  his  people,  of  whose  hostility  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  'They  always  cheered  me  when  I 
appealed  in  the  streets,'  he  said  mournfully, 
'  and  I  have  always  labored  for  their  good.' 

'"He  protested  against  the  'legend'  that  he 
ever  had  shown  any  enmity  toward  the  whites, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  expressed  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  summary  executions  which  took 
place  on  March  15th  last,  when  many  men  were 
shot  to  death  by  order  of  General  Leconte.  He 
had  always  been  convinced,  he  said,  that  the 
men  had  been  killed  during  an  attack  upon  the 
palace.  His  officials  and  those  upon  whom  he 
depended  had  kept  back  the  truth  from  him. 

"  With  regard  to  his  destination,  Nord  Alexis 
said  that  he  would  wait  until  he  could  be  trans- 
ported to  Jamaica,  Saint  Thomas  or  Marti- 
nique." 

General  Simon  and  his  victorious  army  of  re- 
bellion entered  the  capital  on  the  5th.  Some 
degree  of  order  had  been  restored  by  a  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  under  ex-President  Legitime,  but 
fresli  strifes  were  imminent  between  rival  can- 
didates for  the  vacant  presidency.  Simon,  with 
his  military  following,  brushed  them  aside,  and 
obtained  a  unanimous  election  by  the  Haitian 
Congress  on  the  17th,  assuming  oflice  as  Presi- 
dent on  the  20th. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  Haitian  People.  —  The 
splendid  industry  of  the  Women.  —  The 
curse  of  the  country  in  its  Military  Gov- 
ernment.—  "Four-fifths  of  the  Haitians  —  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say  —  are 
hardworking,  peaceable  country  people.  These 
four-fifths  of  3,000,000  are  entirely  negro  in 
race,  and  probably  represent  a  mingling  of  West 
African  types  from  Senegambia,  Dahome,  and 
the  Congo.  It  is  a  race  which  exhibits,  away 
from  the  towns,  a  fine  physical  development ; 
its  skin  colour  is  much  darker  and  the  negro 
type  more  pronounced  than  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  women  are  the  best  part  of 


the  nation  They  are  splendid,  unremitting 
toilers.  In  the  face  of  all  discouragements  with 
which  a  bad  Government  clouds  their  existence 
the  women  of  Haiti  almost  remind  one  of  cer- 
tain patient  types  of  ant  or  termite,  who,  as 
fast  as  you  destroy  their  labour  of  months  or 
days,  hasten  to  repair  it  with  unslacking  energy. 

"The  curse  of  Haiti  from  the  day  she  estab- 
lished her  independence  in  1804  to  the  present 
time  is  the  tyrannical  and  wasteful  Government 
of  the  military  party.  .  .  Scarcely  a  Presi- 
dent in  tiie  history  of  Haiti  has  not  been  a  mili- 
tary man  and  the  favourite  leader,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  major  portion  of  the  army.  .  . 
That  President  Antoine  Simon  will  follow  in 
the  bloody  footsteps  of  all  his  Presidential  pre- 
decessors is  improbable.  He  is  a  man  of  obvi- 
ously kindly  nature,  with  a  record  of  22  years' 
essentially  clement  government  of  the  great 
southern  province  of  Haiti;  but  he  is  an  old 
man  of  imperfect  education,  and  though  he 
may  turn  out  a  complete  surprise,  yet  so  far  he 
has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
political  elections.  The  whole  power  of  the 
country  is  still  entirely  based  on  the  soldiers." 
—  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  in  The  London  Times, 
April  1.3,  1909. 

HEARST,  William  R. :  Candidacy  for 
Mayor  of  New  York.  See  New  York  City  : 
A.  D.  1905  and  1909. 

Candidacy  for  Governor  of  New  York  State. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  New  York  State:  A.  D. 
1906-1910. 

HEDERVARY  MINISTRY.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Austria-Hungary:  A.  D.  1902-1903 

HENEY,  Francis  J.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Municipal  Government:  San  Francisco,  and 
United  States:  A.  D.  1903-1906. 

HENRIQUES,  Campos.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Portugal  :  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

HENRY  PHIPPS  INSTITUTE.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Public  Health:  Tuberculosis. 

HENRY,  Prince  of  Prussia:  Visit  to  the 
United  States.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1902  (Feb.-March). 

HEPBURN  ACT.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Rail 
WAYS :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1870-1908,  and 
1906-1909. 

HERMANN,  Binger:  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  the  Land  Office,  involved  in  Land  Frauds. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1903- 
1906. 

HERO  FUNDS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Car- 
negie Hero  Funds. 

HERREROS,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Africa  :  A.  D.  1904-1905,  and  Germany  :  A.  D. 
1906-1907. 

HERRING,  A.  M.  See(in  this  vol.)  Science 
AND  Invention,  Recent:  Aeronautics. 

HERV6,  Gustave:  Apostle  of  Anti-Mili- 
tarism in  France.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War, 
The  Revolt  against  :  A.  D.  1909. 

HERZEGOVINA.  See  Balkan  ant)  Dan- 
ubian  Statics. 

HETCH  HETCHY  PROJECT,  The.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  San  Francisco  :  A.  D.  1901-1909. 

HICKS-BEACH,  Sir  Michael:  Retirement 
from  the  English  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. See  (in  this  vol.)  England:  A.  D. 
1902  (July) 

HIGHBINDER  ASSOCIATIONS,  Chi- 
nese. See  (in  this  vol.)  San  Francisco  :  A.  D. 
1902. 
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HILL,  David  Jayne:  Commissioner  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Second  Peace  Conference. 
See  Tin  Uiis  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt  agaikst  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

HILL,  James  J. :  His  connection  with  the 
Northern  Securities  Case.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Railways  :  United  States:  A.  D.  1901-1905. 

HILMI  PASHA.  See  fin  this  vol. )  Turkey  : 
A.  D.  1902-1903;  1908  (Jcly-Dec).  and  after. 

HINDU  DISAFFECTION.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  India:  A.  D.   1907-1909. 

HINDU  IMMIGRATION:  The  Resist- 
ance to  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  else- 
where.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Race  Problems. 

HISGEN,  Thomas  L.  :  Nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1908  (April- 
yov. ). 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Allen:  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  See  (in  this  vol.;  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1901-1905,  1903-1906,  and  1905- 
1909. 

HITCHCOCK,  Frank  H. :  Postmaster- 
General.  Sf-e  (in  this  vol.)  United  States: 
A.  D.  1909  CMarch). 

HOFF,  Jacobus  Henricus  Van't.  See  (in 
this  vol.,  NonF.L  Prizk^. 

HOHENLOHE,  Prince.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
ACSTRrA-Hu.NGARY:  A    I).  190.!i-1906. 

"HOLDING  COMPANY,"  The:  Deci- 
sion of  its  Illegality  as  a  method  of  Combina- 
tion between  Corporations.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Railways;  United  States  ;  A.  D.  1901-1905. 

HOLLAND.  See  Nethkrlands. 

HOLSTEIN,  Herr  von:  On  the  German 
"  Navy  Fever."  i^ee  'in  this  vol.j  War,  The 
Revolt  aoainst  ;  A.  D    1907-1909. 

HOLSTEIN-LEDREBORG  MINIS- 
TRY. .See  Hn  this  vol.;  Denmark ;  A.  D.  1905- 
19^;9 

HOLY  SEE.    See  Papacy. 

"HOLY  WAR,"  in  Arabia,  See  (in  this 
vol.  I  Tcrkey  ;  A.  I).  190:i  lix).-, 

HOMEL,  Jewish  Massacre  at.  Sec  (in  this 
vol  )  Ht  -r,\     .\.  D.  191)1-1904. 

HONDURAS.     See  Central  America. 

HORUP,  M.  See  (in  this  vol.;  Denmark: 
A    I>    IWl. 

HOTTENTOTS,  Revolt  of  the.  See  (In 
thifl  vol.;  Germa.nv:  A.  l>.  19<X>-19u7. 


HOURS  OF  LABOR.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Labor  Organization;  United  States:  A.  D. 
1902:  Germany:  A.  D.  1908.  Also,  Labor  Pro- 
tection ;   Hours  of  Labor;   and  Labor  Rk- 

MUNER.iTION;  WaGES  AND  CoST  OF  LiVING. 

HOUSING  AND  TOWN-PLANNING 
ACT.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Social  Betterment: 
England  :  A.  D.  1909. 

HSIHOYEN,  Battle  of.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  ;  A.  D.  1904  (July-Sept.). 

HSUAN-TUNG  :  Child-Emperor  of  China. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D.  1908  (Xov.). 

HUDSON  BAY  REGION:  A.  D.  1903- 
1904.  — Canadian  measures  to  establish  Sov- 
ereignty over  Land  and  Sea.  See  (in  this  vol. ) 
Canada;  A.  D.  1903-1904. 

Projected  Railway  from  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  See  (in  this  vol. )  Railways  ;  C.VN- 
ADA  ;  A.  D.  :  908-1909. 

HUDSON-FULTON  COMMEMORA- 
TION. See  (in  this  vol.)  New  York  State  : 
A.  D.  1909. 

HUDSON  TUNNELS.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
New  York  City  ;  A.  D.  1900-1909. 

HUGHES,  Charles  Evans  :  Counsel  of 
the  Legislative  Joint  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate Life  Insurance  Companies  in  New 
York.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Insurance,  Like. 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  See 
New  York  State:  A.  D.  1906-1910.  Also. 
Elective  Franchise:  United  States,  and 
Public  Utilities. 

On  the  Proposed  Income  Tax  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  See 
(in  this  vol  )  United  States:  A.  D.  1909  (July). 

HUMPHREY,  Judge:  Immunity  Decision 
in  "  Beef  Trust"  Case.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Com- 
binations, Industrial:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1903-1906. 

HUNGARY.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Austria- 
Hinoary. 

HYDE,  Dr.  Douglas:  Founder  of  Gaelic 
League.  Set-  (in  this  vol.)  Ikkland;  A  J). 
1893-1907. 

HYDE,  Henry  B.  :  Founder  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society.  See  (in  this 
vo!.^  Insik.^nc  K.   1,1  KK. 

HYDE,    James    Hazen :    Relations  to  the 
Equitable    Life   Assurance    Society.    Sec 
this  vol.;  iNbCRANCE,  Like. 
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ICELAND:  It«  Ancient  Claims  to  Na- 
tionality.—  Within  tlie  liisl  frw  yi-ars  the  Ice- 
binders  have  be'n  anvrtintj  tlwir  anoifiit  right 
to  a  national  life  of  their  own  ho  seriously  that 
the  Kini<  of  Denmark  has  exerted  himself  to 
»fH)thK  their  disfonlent  with  but  partial  success. 
For  many  hist/irifal  reasons  Iceland  oufcht  to 
have  an  independent  standitiir  among  the  Eu- 
ro|.<-an  Btat^H  For  nnnv  of  tliov  reasons  it« 
pfor.lo  -/iTD  fairly  entith-d  to  recognition  as 
rcpresentiitlvpH  of  the  old  Norne  or 
-'  11  rsice.     Th'ir  arif <«tors  wen-  men 

of  tne  tMi»t  bUyxl  of  Norway,  who  onittcd  that 
country  In  the  ninth  century  and  took  p'msfrsiion 
of  the  arrrtic  inland,  beranse  they  would  not  sub- 
rr '•  •  ',  dcitjHifism  e<*tabll'«licd  bv  Haroj<l  the 
i  d       That  they  trxik  with  tiicm  the  Im-^I 

f  tlidr  T»ff  and  time  \%  proved  by  the 
f  .  .    alrnodt  everything  we  know  of  tiic  old 


Norse  literature,  and  of  the  mythology  and  his- 
tory embedded  in  it.  was  preserved  by  their 
pens.  Le:iniing  was  cherislied  and  cultivated 
amonL'  them  frotti  thr-  lirst  ;  and  they  had  the 
capacity  and  the  spirit  for  self  government  from 
the  (Irst.  Before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
they  had  adopted  a  republican  constitution  and 
foimded  a  cf)mmon wealth  which  endured  for 
about  .'iOO  years.  This  antedated  the  rise  of  the 
city  republics  of  Italy  and  the  free  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  by  one  or  two  cr-ntuHes  at  the  least. 

The  Nelatidic  republic  was  destroyed  at  last 
by  feiidn  amonir  Its  leadint,'  families,  which 
Invited  .N'orweglan  intervention  from  time  to 
time,  and  subjected  the  Island  to  the  parent 
kingdom  in  theend  Late  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  three  Scatxliriavian  kingdoms  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark  were  jnified  In  a 
union  which  did  not  endure.    Its  ilissolulion  left 
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Norway,  with  Iceland  as  a  dependency,  attached 
to  Denmark,  and  that  connection  was  main- 
tained till  1814.  Norway  was  then  transferred 
from  the  Danish  to  the  Swedish  crown;  but  Ice- 
land was  still  kept  as  a  part  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Danish  King.  Norway  regained  national  dis- 
tinctness and  independence  in  1905,  and  now  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Iceland  will  have  its  just 
turn. 

The  island  has  never  been  governed  as  a  mere 
province  of  Denmark,  but  always  under  its  own 
laws.  Its  old  representative  assembly,  the  Al- 
thing, was  suspended  during  most  of  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  but  revived  in  1845  as 
a  merely  consultative  assembly.  As  such  it 
voiced  very  steadily  the  claim  of  the  Icelanders 
to  more  of  autonomy  and  political  distinctness 
than  their  Danish  lord  was  willing  to  yield.  In 
1874,  however,  at  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
Icelandic  settlement,  he  granted  a  constitution 


which  reinvested  the  Althing  with  legislative 
powers,  and  met  the  wishes  of  the  island  in 
other  important  ways;  but  not  so  far  as  to  pro- 
duce content. 

IDAHO  :  A.  D.  1905-1907.  —  Murder  of  ex- 
Governor  Steunenberg.  —  Trial  and  ac- 
quittal of  Haywood.  See  (In  this  vol.)  Labor 
Ouganization:  United  States:  A.  D.  1899- 
1907. 

IDE,  Henry  Clay:  Governor-General  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Phiijppink   Islands:  A.  I).  1906-1907. 

IGNATIEFF,  Count  Alexei  :  Assassina- 
tion.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia  :  A.  D.  1906. 

ILLINOIS:  A.  D.  1899.  —  Enactment  of 
the   first    Juvenile  Court  Lav7.     See  (in   this 

vol.)  CniLDBEN,  UNDER  THE  LaW  :  AS  Of- 
FKNDERS. 

IMAM,  AH.  See  (in  this  vol.)  India:  A.  D. 
1907-1909. 
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Australia  :  A.  D.  1909.  — The  needs  of  the 
country.  —  The  attitude  of  the  people  to- 
ward Immigration.  —  The  difficulties.  — 
Speaking  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  given  in  Lon- 
don, after  his  return  from  five  years  of  service  as 
Governor-General  of  Australia,  Lord  Northcote 
touched  on  what  he  described  as  "  the  Aaron's 
rod  of  all  political  questions  in  Australia,  which, 
if  it  does  not  swallow  up  the  others,  at  all  events 
the  others  depend  upon  it,"  —  meaning  the  in- 
crease of  Austialia's  population.  As  to  the 
attitude  of  Australia  to  the  immigration  question 
he  said:  "No  doubt,  from  time  to  time  cer- 
tain over-zealous  officials  have  made  mistakes 
which  have  prejudiced  Australia  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  public,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  desire  to  keep 
out  men  who  are  able  to  sustain  themselves  by 
their  labour  has  ever  existed.  Of  course,  Aus- 
tralia has  her  number  of  \inemployables,  and  is 
not  prepared  to  import  more  from  the  old  coun- 
try. Then  I  come  to  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  coloured  immigration,  and  that  is  a 
question  we  should  look  at  from  an  Australian 
as  well  as  from  a  British  point  of  view.   .  .  . 

"Suppose  Australia  or  Canada  confronted  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Asiatics,  men 
of  ability  enough  to  hold  their  own,  men  who, 
if  they  come  there,  come  to  stay,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  from  an  Australian  point  of  view  that 
if  they  do  not  rigidly  secure  themselves  against 
the  possibility  of  being  swamped  by  Asiatic 
labour,  they  may  be  presented  with  a  problem 
even  more  serious  than  is  the  great  negro  ques- 
tion in  the  United  States.  I  say  this  to  show 
that  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  Australian 
point  of  view  than  some  people  are  Inclined  to 
suppose.  Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
whether  the  huge  northern  territory  can  be  pop- 
ulated by  white  men.  Upon  that  I  hesitate  to 
pronounce  a  definite  opinion.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  for  a  white  man,  if  he  is  steady,  sober, 
and  careful,  to  colonize  for  a  time  this  great 
tropical  land  :  but  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 
how  far  the  climate  is  suitable  for  women  and 
children,  and  whether  we  can  hope  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  that  a  healthy  and  virile 
race  can  continue  to  live  and  breed  in  that  cli- 


mate. The  territory  is  over  half  a  million 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  white  popula- 
tion is  well  Tinder  2,000  people.  .   .   . 

"There  is  plenty  of  land  all  through  Austra- 
lia for  men  who  are  willing  to  go  there  and  will 
be  steady  and  sober  and  work  hard.  I  have 
been  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  I  can 
claim  for  myself  the  credit  that  I  have  travelled 
fairly  hard,  and  I  have  seen  in  every  State  of 
Australia  plenty  of  land  available  for  close  set- 
tlement. If  the  great  landow-ners  are  disinclined 
to  sell  their  holdings  — and  I  quite  acknowledge 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  best  land  in  Australia  is 
in  comparatively  few  hands  —  at  all  events  the 
State  Governments  have  very  lar^e  reserves  of 
land  ;  and  b)'  the  application  of  irrigation  and 
other  methods  of  scientific  farming  they  could 
compete  on  even  terms  at  least  with  these  squat- 
ters, and  they  could  turn  these  waste  lands  into 
fertile  country  fit  for  settlers.  I  am  very  glad 
to  think  that  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria very  large  irrigation  works  are  in  progress 
and  will  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time, 
adding  enormously  to  the  acreage  of  land  fit 
for  cultivation  ;  and  I  say  deliberately  and  ad- 
visedly, I  care  not  for  reports  of  Commissions 
or  individuals,  that  there  is  land  and  to  spare 
for  generations  for  men  who  are  ready  to  under- 
take the  cultivation." 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writ- 
ing from  Sydney  in  January,  1909.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vast  quantity  of  fertile  land  in  Aus- 
tralia that  is  locked  up  by  private  owners  in 
vast  sheep  runs,  to  the  exclusion  of  settlement, 
had  this  to  say:  "  You  may  take  it  as  an  axiom 
that  immigration  to  Australia  will  do  no  good 
till  the  fertile  lands  are  thrown  open.  And  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  closed  land  is  con- 
trolled from  London,  either  by  ex-Australians 
who  live  there  and  draw  their  income  from  Aus- 
tralian property,  or  by  big  British  companies. 
...  It  is  necessary  to  warn  seriously  sharehold- 
ers and  directors  of  the  big  companies  that  they 
must  put  pressure  on  their  officials  out  here,  or 
prepare  to  have  more  drastic  pressure  forced  on 
themselves.  At  present,  those  officials  are  often 
responsible  for  Australian  dislike  of  the  absentee 
company." 
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In  another  letter  to  the  same  paper  it  was 
said:  "Somehow  or  other  the  locked-up  lands 
must  be  opened  for  agricultural  uses.  No  one 
now  doubts  that,  and  only  a  few  owners,  usually 
either  absentees  or  corporations,  pretend  to  doubt 
it.  The  Labour  recipe  is  a  Federal  land  tax  on 
estates  over  £5,000  in  value,  of  such  a  kind  that 
fair  use  of  the  land  will  produce  profit  on  which 
the  tax  will  be  a  mere  fleabite,  while  it  will  be 
a  serious  charge  on  fertile  land  that  is  used  only 
for  sheep  runs.  The  proposed  tax  is  to  be  Fed- 
eral simply  because  there  is  no  hope  of  passing 
the  requisite  Bill  through  several  of  the  State 
Upper  Houses  ;  otherwise  it  is  more  properly  a 
State  concern.  Now  what  we  have  to  remember 
is  that  this  is  not  only  Labour's  remedy.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  quite  possible  to  carry  such 
a  proposal  in  the  present  Federal  Parliament, 
so  definitely  has  public  opinion  swung  round 
against  the  big  owners  who  keep  their  land  idle. 
If  it  is  not  carried  next  session,  it  will  be  be- 
cause Mr.  Deakin  gave  his  word  two  years  ago 
that  he  would  not  introduce  the  subject  in  this 
Parliament ;  but  Mr.  Deakin's  attitude  is  this 
—  that  he  wishes  the  States  would  do  it,  that 
he  does  not  consider  this  Parliament  has  any 
mandate  to  legislate  for  it,  but  that  he  person- 
ally has  always  favoured  such  a  tax.  and,  if  the 
States  take  no  steps  in  that  direction,  he  will 
support,  or  even  propose,  the  measure  when  it 
has  been  submitted  to  the  country  at  a  general 
election.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  for  any  one  to 
decry  the  tax  as  merely  a  Labour  idea,  a  'So- 
cialistic' nostrum.  The  support  given  it  in 
Australia  is  far  wider  than  that.  And,  apart 
from  the  many  who  advocate  it  as  the  best 
remedy  for  the  present  land-hunger,  there  is  an 
increa.sing  bcly  of  electors  who  are  being  forced 
into  supporting  it  because  no  other  remedies 
flcem  practicable." 

The  attitude  of  the  Australian  Labor  Party 
on  the  inseparable  immigration  and  land  ques- 
tions was  stated  very  dearly  and  succinctly  in 
a  letter  to  the  Iy)ndon  Ttinf$,  dated  at  New- 
cafitle,  New  South  Wales.  June  '-iO,  \W3,  by  a 
meml>er  of  the  Party,  Frank  Pittock,  who  signs 
himself  "a  Magistrate  of  the  Territ/iry."  He 
writes  :  "  We  cannot  at  present  obtain  land  for 
our  own  gf-nuine  land-seekers,  skilW-d  in  the  pe- 
culiar requirements  of  pastoral  and  agricultural 
work  on  the  Australian  w>\\.  We  certainly  are 
unable  \/>  give  our  own  unemployed  a  ciiance 
on  the  land.  Any  importations  of  labour  from 
ovfr  the  v-as  merely  serve  to  render  more  dis- 
tressful the  unfortunate  positif>n  of  the  coltjiiial 
out-of  works.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  now, 
and  always  have,  welcomed  new  arrivals  who 
may  fj€  able,  in  the  m-ar  future,  to  efTcctivcly 
augment  our  firo<lu(,tivf;  wealth.  The  parly 
fully  recognizes  the  nwd  of  pofiulation  —  of  the 
right  sort.  We  Jiave  vast  empty  BpafS  all 
ovrr  the  continent,  now  grazing  grounds  for 
sheep,  yet  eminently  suitaide  for  intense  wttle- 
menf  The  Australian  Labour  party  se'-ks  the 
•upp'jrf,  at  the  forthfomlng  g«'n«ral  election,  of 
mH  who  f»elleve,  as  d'^s  your  own  Australian 
Corresfcmd'-nt.  that  thf  satisfying  of  the  earth 
hunger  of  our  [Kfople  is  the  great  outstanding 
n''< 'I  of  the  day.  (^an  wf  hut  )»■  authnri/erl  to 
f'>rc«  the  hu(fe  monopolists  to  surr'-ndf-r  por- 
tions of  their  holdings  we  shall  havf,  not  only 
land  for  wir  own  lanokss,  but  Innd  and  to«pare 
for  those  who  s<-<-k  it  from  the  nritish  Isles.  .  .  . 


We  dare  not,  as  a  conscientious  and  human- 
itarian party,  invite  our  kith  and  kin  from  other 
parts  to  come  here  now.  We  should  be  traitors 
to  the  Empire,  betrayers  of  the  race,  if  we  en- 
dorsed in  any  way  the  attitude  of  those  who 
seek,  apparently,  to  flood  this  fair  land  with 
any  population  at  all,  regardless  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences to  the  immigrants  themselves,  and 
alike  regardless  of  the  grave  injustice  thereby 
done  to  native-born  landless  and,  in  many  cases, 
at  present,  work-seeking  Australians." 

A  Press  despatch  from  Sydney,  October  30, 
made  the  following  announcement:  "Under 
the  closer  settlement  amendment  Bill,  which  is 
now  before  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  Government  will  be  empow- 
ered by  proclamation  to  earmark  estates  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  which  might  impede  settle- 
ment. When  such  estates  are  of  the  value  of 
£10,000  and  upwards  the  Government  may  agree 
with  the  owners  to  subdivide  them  on  terms 
and  areas  to  be  agreed  upon,  so  as  to  ensure 
bona  _fide  settlement.  If  the  owners  fulfil  the 
agreement,  the  proclamation  will  be  cancelled  ; 
if  the  owners  refuse  to  subdivide  within  five 
years,  the  Government  reserves  the  power  to 
resume  at  the  value  on  the  date  of  proclama- 
tion." 

Brazil:  1908-1909.  —  Increasing  Influx. — 
"  During  the  year  [1908]  112,234  persons  came 
into  the  country,  of  which  17,539  were  visitors 
and  94,695  immigrants.  This  shows  a  notable 
increase  of  26,908  immigrants,  or  about  forty 
per  cent,  over  the  number  registered  in  1907. 
Of  these  74,999  came  at  their  own  expense  and 
11,109  at  the  cost  of  the  Union.  The  increase 
continues  this  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  re- 
cord of  the  Port  of  Rio  <le  Janeiro  alone,  which 
received  13,580  immigrants  during  the  lirst 
quarter  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  8,607  in 
1908  and  5,943  in  1907.  In  spite  of  the  small 
grant  allotted  to  this  service,  it  has  be<'n  oon- 
aucted  with  the  greatest  cflicienry.  The  De- 
partment for  the  Peopling  of  the  Soil  has 
effected  the  lf)Cation  of  immigrants  in  26  colo- 
nies, situated  respectively  in  the  States  of  Ks- 
pirito  Santo,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Ctcraes,  Sao 
Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  C'atharina,  and  Rio  Grande- 
do-Sul,  eleven  of  which  are  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Union.  All  the  nuch'u.s  col- 
onies founded  hist  year  enjoy  unrestricted  pros- 
perity, and  it  li;is  l)een  even  necessary  toaciniire 
nciuhbouriiig  lands  in  order  to  satisfy  the  con- 
stant demand  for  more  land  on  the  part  of  the 
families  settled." — I'rcnidenl'ii  }fe»Mige  to  Con- 
'jTfM,  May  3,  190i», 

Canada:  A.  D.  1896-1909.  —  The  "Amer- 
ican Invasion  "  of  the  Northwest.  Immi- 
gration of  the  last  decade.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
(A.NAt.x     A    I)    I'^'m  11)09. 

England:  A.  D.  1905-1909.  -  The  Aliens 
Act.  Restrictions  on  the  admission  of 
Aliens.  A  new  policy.  —  Until  1905,  Eng- 
laml  ofTfreil  practi(ally  an  open  door  to  the 
aliens  who  sought  either  a  permanent  home  or 
a  temporary  n-sidence  on  her  island  soil.  F,it- 
lle  wruiiny  was  given  to  them  and  almf)st  no 
reHlrlction  on  their  cominL'  in  I'ut  some;  years 
heforr-  that  date  a  L'rowintr  rriiicisin  of  sucli  un- 
conditioned hospitality  was  begun.  In  IHHH  it 
inrlured  the  appoint mfiit  of  a  Select  C'omudttoe 
of  the  Iloune  of  Commons  "to  inquire  into  the 
laws  existing  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
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on  the  subject  of  the  immigration  of  destitute 
aliens,  and  the  extent  and  effect  of  such  immi- 
gration into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  report 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  impose  any.  and  if  so, 
what,  restrictions  on  such  immigration."  The 
Commission  reported  in  18b9  that  it  thought 
"  the  alien  population  was  not  numerous  enough 
to  create  alarm,"  and  that  it  was  "  not  prepared 
to  recommend  legislation  at  present,"  but  saw 
"the  possibility  of  such  legislation  becoming 
necessary  in  the  future."  Several  proposals  of 
restrictive  measures  were  urged  without  success 
in  the  course  of  the  next  dozen  years,  and,  in 
1902,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed,  "  to 
inquire  into  —  (1)  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  evils  which  are  attributed  to  the  unrestricted 
immigration  of  aliens,  especially  in  the  Metro- 
polis; (2)  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
for  the  restriction  and  control  of  alien  immigra- 
tion in  foreign  countries  and  in  British  colonies." 
The  Commission  produced  an  elaborate  report 
in  1903  (Pariiameutary  Papers,  Cd.  1741).  Re- 
viewing the  hospitality  of  the  past,  it  found 
that  the  migrant  aliens  of  former  generations 
had  made  the  English  people  "  their  debtors"  ; 
but  they  were  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  im- 
migrants of  the  present  movement,  which  "may 
be  said  to  have  begun  about  1880,  and  is  drawn 
mainly  from  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Europe."  The  causes  of  this  recent  exodus 
have  been  partly  economic  and  partly  due  to 
oppressive  measures;  and  the  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's investigation  of  it  was  the  expressed 
opinion  that  "  in  respect  of  certain  classes  of 
immigrants,  especially  those  arriving  from 
Eastern  Europe,  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  State  generally,  and  of  certain  localities 
in  particular,  that  the  entrance  of  such  im- 
migrants into  this  country  and  their  right  of 
residence  here  should  be  placed  under  conditions 
and  regulations  coming  within  that  right  of 
interference  which  every  country  possesses  to 
control  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  it.  Such 
regulations  should,  in  our  opinion."  the  report 
went  on  to  say,  "be  made  in  order  to  prevent 
so  far  as  possible  this  country  being  burdened 
with  the  presence  of  '  undesirable  aliens'  and  to 
provide  for  their  repatriation  in  certain  cases. 

"But  we  think  that  the  greatest  evils  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  the  alien  immigrants 
here  are  the  overcrowding  caused  by  them  in 
certain  districts  of  London,  and  the  consequent 
displacement  of  the  native  population.  There 
seems  little  likelihood  of  being  able  to  remedy 
these  great  evils  by  the  enforcement  of  any  law 
applicable  to  the  native  and  alien  population 
alike.  We  therefore  think  that  special  regula- 
tions should  be  made  for  the  purpose  ofpre- 
venting  aliens  at  their  own  will  choosing  their 
residence  within  districts  already  so  overcrowded 
that  any  addition  to  dwellers  within  it  must 
produce  most 'injurious  results.  On  this  point 
the  Commission  recommended  specifically  that 
if  it  be  found  that  the  immigration  of  aliens 
into  any  area  has  substantially  contributed  to 
any  overcrowding,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that 
no  further  newly-arrived  aliens  should  become 
residents  in  such  area,  the  same  may  be  declared 
prohibited  area. 

"We  are  also  of  opinion  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  rid  this  country  of  the  presence  of 
alien  criminals  (and  other  objectionable  char- 
acters)." » 


An  Act  embodying  substantially  the  recom- 
mendatiuns  of  the  Commission  passed  Parlia- 
ment in  1905.  Both  the  Act  and  the  admin- 
istration of  it  have  been  criticised  since,  as 
lacking  stringency.  Its  working  was  reviewed 
at  considerable  length  in  Tlie  Times  of  February 
9,  1909  which  made  the  following  statements, 
among  others,  on  the  subject:  "The  Act,  as 
now  administered,  does  not  subject  all  alien  im- 
migrants, or  even  all  steerage  immigrants,  to 
inspection.  To  begin  with,  the  regidation  of 
alien  immigration  is  confined,  practically,  to  the 
traffic  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  ports 
in  Europe  or  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea." 

In  fact,  according  to  TJie  Times,  "the  vast 
majority  of  aliens  are  not  affected  by  the  Act. 
A  foreigner  maj"  enter  this  country  unchallenged 
—  If  he  comes  from  an  '  extra-European  '  port 
(with  some  exceptions) ;  if  he  is  a  cabin  pas- 
senger :  if  he  is  an  exempted  second-class  pas- 
senger :  if  he  is  a  transmigrant ;  if  he  is  a  pas- 
senger in  a  ship  containing  fewer  than  21  'alien 
steerage  passengers.' 

"Then  also,  though  nominally  a  subject  for 
inspection,  he  is  not  called  upon  to  satisfy  the 
full  requirements  of  the  Act,  if  he  is  proceeding 
to  a  destination  outside  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
if  he  holds  a  return  ticket ;  if  he  is  a  seaman ; 
if  he  is  fleeing  from  religious  or  political  perse- 
cution." 

Germany :  A.  D.  1904-1908.  —  Remark- 
able decrease  of  Emigration.  —  "  German  em- 
igration has  dwindled  so  steadily  and  rapidly 
that  at  present  it  would  seem  to  have  reached 
the  low-water  mark  in  its  downward  trend.  A 
glance  at  the  official  statistics  of  emigration  will 
indicate  the  remarkable  extent  of  this  retro- 
gression. In  1852,  Germans,  to  the  number  of 
145,918,  and  in  1854,  to  the  number  of  215,009, 
went  to  the  United  States  alone.  In  1872,  just 
after  the  unification  of  the  Empire,  the  grand  to- 
tal of  German  emigration  amounted  to  128.152  ; 
in  1873,  to  110,438  ;  in  1881,  to  220,902  ;  in  1882, 
to  203,585  persons.  During  the  j'ears  succeed- 
ing 1882  up  to  1892,  the  figures,  in  the  average, 
still  surpassed  100.000,  but  since  then  they  have 
shown  a  notable  falling  off.  Thus  only  22,309 
in  1900;  22,078  in  1901;  32,098  in  1902  ;  36,310 
in  1903;  27,984  in  1904  — were  recorded  as  hav- 
ing gone  from  Germany  to  lands  beyond  the 
sea. 

"This  retrogressive  tendency  appears  the 
more  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Germany's  population,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  but  partly  through 
its  inland  migration,  has,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Empire,  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  over  half  a  million,  during  recent  years  at 
the  still  higher  rate  of  800,000  per  annum.  The 
cause  for  this  seeming  anomaly  Ires  in  the  ex- 
traordinary economical  development  of  Germany 
during  the  last  decade,  in  the  consequent  steady 
improvement  of  the  social  status  of  its  laboring 
classes,  brought  about  by  a  progressive  rise  in 
wages,  and  in  the  elimination,  thereby,  of  one 
of  the  strongest  incentives  to  emigration  in  for- 
mer days."  —  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg,  The 
Phantom  Peril  of  German  Emigration  and  Sovth- 
American  Settlements  {North  American  Eeview, 
May,  1906). 

Of  the  emigrants  from  Germany  in  1908.  the 
U.  S.  Consul -General  reported  that  thev  num- 
bered onlv  19,880,  being  11,816  less  than  in  1907. 
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"From  1897  to  1907  the  yearly  mean  average 
■was  27,526,  or  0.47  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Altogether  since  1871  the  German  Empire  has 
lost  only  2,750,000  people  by  emigration,  or  as 
many  people  as  can  be  made  good  in  four  years 
by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  ' 

Italy  :  A.  D.  1908.  —  Great  falling  off  in 
the  Movement  of  Emigration.  —  As  reported 
in  a  Press  despatch  from  Rome,  in  June,  1909, 
the  statistics  of  1908  showed  a  marked  falling 
off  in  Italian  emigration.  "In  1907  the  total 
number  of  emigrants  was  704,675:  in  1908  it 
■was  only  486,074.  The  most  notable  reduction 
is  in  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United 
States,  which  has  fallen  from  298,124  in  1907  to 
131,501  in  1908.  This  chiefly  affects  Southern 
Italy,  the  Abruzzi,  Campania.  Calabria,  Basili- 
cata,  and  Sicily ;  the  northern  emigration, 
■which  for  the  most  part  is  directed  to"wards 
European  countries,  is  also  diminished,  but  in  a 
less  proportion.  Unfortunately,  this  change  is 
not  due  to  more  favourable  labour  conditions 
in  Italy,  but  to  a  smaller  demand  for  labour  in 
North  America.  The  number  of  emigrants  to 
Argentina  has  slightly  increased  from  78,493  to 
80,699  :  but  the  great'market  for  Italian  labour, 
the  United  States,  is,  to  judge  from  the  figures 
of  this  year  as  well  as  last  year,  surely  and  irre- 
trievably growing  smaller." 

Peru:  A.  D.  1906.  —  Decree  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Immigration. — The  following  de- 
cree was  promulgated  by  President  Pardo  the 
10th  of  August,  19f)6  : 

"First.  The  State  will  provide  third-class 
passages  for  the  natives  of  Europe  and  America 
who  may  wi.sh  to  introduce  industrial  or  private 
enterprises,  provided  that  they  fulfill  the  fol- 
lowing c^jnditions:  (a)  That  they  are  from  16 
to  50  years  of  age,  if  they  are  males,  and  from  10 
U)  ^)  if  they  are  females,  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  morality  and  health  lai<l  down  in  the  rules 
now  in  force,  (b)  That  they  come  to  engage  in 
agriculture,  in  mining,  or  in  other  industries, 
or  U)  devote  them.selves  to  thcs'i  occupations  for 
account  of  colonization,  immigration,  or  irriga- 
tion enterpri.v-8. 

"Second.  The  payment  of  the  passages  will 
be  made  through  the  crmsuls  of  the  Republic 
in  ttie  ports  of  shipment  in  view  of  the  orders 
cabled  by  the  ministry  of  fomento.  to  which  of 
flee  must  be  presenter)  in  writing  the  request  of 
th'-  interested  parties  for  such  [laj-ment,  indicat- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  number  of  immitfrants, 
the  agricultural  i-hUiU:  or  industrial  estaldish- 
ment  to  whicli  they  are  de.stined,  and  derlaring 
them»<lves  obliged  to  provide  lodging,  boanl, 
and  mdical  attendance  ff)r  the  immigrants 
from  the  port  of  landing  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. 

"Third.  The  consuls  of  the  Hepiiblir,  on  re- 
Cfcipt  of  the  ord'T  from  the  minister  of  foment*), 
khall  make  the  payment  of  the  jiassages  tf)  the 
•t/'amcr  fornpunlifs  direct,  with  previous  personal 
and  indivi'lual  evidence  that  thrimmignints  fiil 
All  the  conditions  s/it  forth  In  Article  1  of  this 
(\iiTfj\  and  for  this  purpow  they  shall  give  a 
certiflcjif./;  to  »a'!h  immigDint,  which  shall  lie  ml 
\fftf(i  hy  the  itiaritirnc  ;iuthoriticM  of  the  jiort  of 
landing  and  aft<Twar'ls  forwarded  to  llic  minis- 
try of  ff/mento, 

"  Fourth  A  g'-neml  rej^Ut/T  of  Immigrants 
fthall  ber;pene<i  in  the  ngricultiiral  section  of  the 
ministry  of  fomento,  In  accorfJaDce  with  the  mrxl 


els  and  instructions  obtained  from  that  depart- 
ment." 

United  States  :  A.  D.  1868-1908.  —  Chinese 
Exclusion  Laws  vs.  Treaties  with  China, 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Race  Problems  :  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1868-1900,  and  1905-1908. 

A.  D.  1905-1909. —  National  Conference  of 
1905.  —  The  New  Immigration  Law.  —  Ex- 
cluded Classes. —  Congressional  Commission 
to  investigate  Immigration.  —  Its  Prelimi- 
nary Report. —  Information  for  Immigrants. 
—  Measures  for  distributing  them. —  Back- 
ward turn  of  the  tide  in  1908.  —  At  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  subject  of  Immigra- 
tion, held  at  New  York  in  December,  1905,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Sargent,  presented  some  facts  of  the 
immigration  of  the  preceding  statistical  year 
which  claimed  very  grave  consideration.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  there  had 
been  1,026,499  arrivals  in  this  country,  and  of 
this  number  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand,  or  76  per  cent.,  settled  in  six  States  — 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Illi- 
nois, New  Jersey,  and  Ohio.  New  York  re- 
ceived over  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand, 
while  the  West  received  onlj-  forty  three  thou- 
sand; Pennsylvania  received  over  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  while  the  South  received  only 
forty-six  thousand.  Fifty-seven  thousand  came 
to  New  Jersey,  while  North  Carolina's  share 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty -three.  These  fig- 
ures gave  point  to  Mr.  Sargent's  statement  that 
the  immigrants  go  where  their  friends  are.  Their 
only  sources  of  information  concerning  this 
country  are  the  agents  of  the  transportation 
companies  and  their  friends  who  have  come 
here  before.  The  resulting  lack  of  know- 
ledge concerning  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  most  needed  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  congestion  in  the  large  cities  and  the 
more  densely  populated  States  wliich  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  immigration 
problem. 

Nejuly  twelve  thousand  immigrants  were  re 
fused  a<lmis8ion  during  the  year,  of  whom  eight 
thousand  were  paupr-rs,  two  thousand  diseased, 
and  one  thousand  brought  in  violation  of  the 
contract  labour  law.  "  It  is  right."  said  Mr.  Siir 
gent,  "that  they  should  he  denied  ndmissi')n, 
wrong  that  they  ever  should  have  been  started 
from  home." 

In  the  new  Immi^'ration  Law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  February,  1907,  provision  was  ma<le  for 
f jiving  inff>rmation  to  immigrants,  after  their 
anding  in  the  country,  sucinis  nuiy  guide  them 
in  the  t;hoice  of  their  place  of  settlement.  It 
authorize*!  the  Commissioner  GeiuTal  of  Immi- 
gration to  r-stablish  a  Division  of  Information, 
the  duty  of  which  shall  be  "  to  |)rom()te  a  liene- 
(Icial    distribution  of  aliens   admitted   into  the 

United  States  among  tlie  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories ilesiring  inuniKration."     To  which  end 

"  correspondence  kIiiiII  he  had  with  the  projier 
offldals  <}{  the  States  and  Territori(!S,  and  said 
fliviHJfjn   shall   gather  from  all  available  sources 

useful  information  reu'arilin;;  Ihi' resources,  pro- 
ducts, and  phyHJcal  characteristics  of  ench  State 
and  Territory,  and  shall  publish  such  infornui- 
tlon  in    flilTerent    lan^'uaL'cs   and  distribute  the 

publications  amori);  all  admitted  aliens  who  may 

ask  for  such  information  at  the  imn)igrant  sta 
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tiona  of  the  United  States  and  to  such  other  per- 
sons as  may  desire  the  same."  Agents  appointed 
by  any  State  or  Territory  to  represent  to  arriv 
ing  immigrants  the  inducements  it  can  offer  to 
them  are  to  have  perfect  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity to  do  so. 

For  checking  the  immigration  of  prohibited 
classes  of  aliens  at  the  foreign  starting-points  of 
their  journey  to  America,  instead  of  at  the  land- 
ing places  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  the  new  law 
only  lays  more  rigid  restrictions  and  heavier 
penalties  on  the  transportation  companies,  to 
make  them  exercise  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  their  acceptance  of  passengers.  It  adds 
several  classes  to  the  former  list  of  aliens  to  be 
excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States. 
The  list  now  reads  :  "  All  idiots,  imbeciles,  fee- 
ble-minded persons,  epileptics,  insane  persons, 
and  persons  who  have  been  insane  within  five 
years  previous  ;  persons  who  have  had  two  or 
more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time  previously; 
paupers;  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge  ;  professional  beggars ,  persons  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dan- 
gerous contagious  disease  ;  persons  not  compre- 
hended within  any  of  the  foregoing  excluded 
classes  who  are  found  to  be  and  are  certified  by 
the  examining  surgeon  as  being  mentally  or 
physically  defective,  such  mental  or  physical 
defect  being  of  a  nature  which  may  affect  the 
ability  of  such  alien  to  earn  a  living  ;  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having 
committed  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misde- 
meanor involving  moral  turpitude  :  poly iramists, 
or  persons  who  admit  their  belief  in  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe 
in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  all 
government,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assas- 
sination of  public  officials  ;  prostitutes,  or  wo- 
men or  girls  coming  into  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  im- 
moral purpose  ;  persons  who  procure  or  attempt 
to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral 
purpose,"  —  together  with  contract  laborers,  so 
called,  assisted  immigrants,  and  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  unaccompanied  by  one  or 
both  of  their  parents. 

The  new  law  created  a  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  immigration  and  to  report 
its  tindings  and  recommendations  to  Congress. 
The  Commission  to  be  composed  of  three  Sena- 
tors, three  Representatives,  and  three  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  A  preliminary 
report  from  this  Commission  was  presented  to 
Congress  on  the  1st  of  March,  1909.  This  indi- 
cated no  more  than  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  a  most  exhaustive  investigation,  which 
probably  would  require  the  greater  part  of  an- 
other j'ear  to  carry  it  to  completion.  It  was  cov- 
ering every  phase  of  the  immigration  question, 
including  Oriental  aliens  and  other  excluded 
classes,  peonage,  charity  among  immigrants, 
white  slave  traffic,  conditions  of  steerage,  an- 
thropology, congestion  in  large  cities,  alien  crim- 
inality, competition  of  immigrants,  school  in- 
quiries, administration  of  the  immigration  laws, 
distribution  of  immigrants,  and  other  questions. 
In  its  work  the  Commission  had  employed  198 
persons,  of  whom  82  were  in  Washington,  2  in 
New  York,  2  in  San  Francisco,  92  in  field  work, 
and  20  in  special  lines  of  inquiry. 


The  preliminary  report  of  the  Commission  in- 
dicates that  the  present  provisions  of  law  for 
the  exclusion  of  undesirable  persons  are  stronger 
in  theory  than  they  are  effective  in  practice, 
and  that  thousands  of  very  undesirable  immi- 
grants enter  the  country  every  year.  The  Com- 
mission expresses  a  confident  expectation  of 
finding  means  of  prevention  that  will  be  effect- 
ive. It  is  conducting  an  inquiry  of  great  im- 
portance into  the  subject  of  alien  criminality. 
The  higher  criminal  courts  of  New  York  city 
are  keeping  records,  at  its  request,  in  detail,  of 
each  person  convicted  of  crime,  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  a  study  of  foreign-born  criminals, 
and  criminals  of  the  second  generation,  will  be 
made  in  that  city.  The  investigation,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  the  larger  cities. 

The  Division  of  Information  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  which  the  new 
Immigration  Law  provided  for  was  organized 
with  Mr.  Terence  V.  Powderly,  former  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration,  as  its  Chief. 
In  July,  1909,  there  was  an  announcement  of 
its  undertaking  to  bring  about  cooperation  with 
the  Governors  of  States  and  Territories,  in  or- 
ganized measures  to  accomplish  a  better  distri- 
bution through  the  country  of  the  foreigners 
that  come  to  it. 

Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark  has  lately  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  immigration  into 
the  United  States  has  reached  the  point  of  mak- 
ing the  influx  of  aliens  the  principal  source  of 
population,  and  that  "  its  character  has  changed 
so  fundamentally  that  it  has  assumed  an  entirely 
new  relation  to  American  social  problems.  Up 
to  1900  the  average  annual  immigration  had  not 
exceeded  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  the  races  which 
had  made  the  first  settlement  in  the  country 
were  still  contiibuting  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  arrivals.  By  1901  the  new 
immigration  had  fairly  started,  the  English, 
Irish,  German,  and  Scandinavian  had  been  sup- 
planted by  Hebrews,  Slavs,  and  Italians,  and  the 
impetus  had  been  received  which,  four  years 
later,  was  to  carry  immigration  past  the  million- 
a-year  mark.  More  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  im- 
migrants who  have  come  to  this  country  have 
arrived  since  1900,  and,  with  the  changed  source 
of  immigration,  a  remarkable  transformation  in 
the  composition  of  our  foreign-born  population 
is  in  progress." 

The  industrial  depression  of  1907,  however, 
produced  evidence  that  much  of  this  later  immi- 
gration has  not  been  for  permanent  settlement ; 
that  the  facilitation  and  cheapening  of  travel 
have  brought  about  extensive  movements  of 
people,  from  southern  and  southeastern  Europe, 
especialh",  who  come  to  America  only  to  earn 
and  save  a  little  fund  which  suffices  for  a  com- 
fortable remainder  of  life  in  their  own  land. 
The  check  to  such  earning  which  occurred  in 
1907  turned  the  tide  of  migration  instantly  back 
from  America  to  Europe.  According  to  statis- 
tics prepared  by  Mr.  Watchorn.  the  late  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration,  the  excess  of 
departures  over  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  in  the  half  year  from  January  1  to  July  1, 
1908,  was  129..511.'  In  the  whole  fiscal  year  that 
ended  June  30.  1908,  the  departures  from  New 
York  were  631,458;  the  arrivals  689,474;  show- 
ing the  gain  of  population  to  the  country  that 
year  from  incomers  through  the  port  of  New 
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York  to  have  been  only  58,016,  even  if  all  be- 
came permanent  inhabitants. 


See,  also  (in  this  vol.)  Race  Problems,  and 
Canada. 


IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE.  See  (in  this 
▼ol.)  British  Empire:  A.  D.  1907. 

IMPERIAL  PRESS  CONFERENCE, 
The.  See  (in  this  vol.)  British  Empire  :  A. 
D.  1909  rJuNE). 

INCOME  TAX:  Proposed  amendment 
to  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
United  States  :  A.  D.  1909  (Jultj. 

INDEMNITY  FOR  THE  BOXER  RIS- 
ING: Remittance  of  part  of  it  by  the 
United  States.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China  :  A.  D. 
1901-190>^. 

INDEPENDENCE  LEAGUE.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  New  York  City:  A.  I).  1905,  and 
New  York  State:  A.  D.  1906-1910. 


INDEPENDENCE  PARTY,  or  Kossuth 
Party.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Austria-Hungary: 
A.   D.   1902-1903,  and  1904. 

INDEPENDENT  FILIPINO  CHURCH. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Philippine  Islands:  A.  D. 
1902. 

INDEPENDENT  LABOR  PARTY, 
British.  See  (in  this  vol.)  England:  A.  D. 
1903,  and  1905-1906;  also,  Socialism:  England. 

INDEPENDENTS.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Philippine  Islands  :  A.  D.  1907. 

INDEPENDISTAS.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Philippine  Islands:  A.  D.  1907. 

INDETERMINATE  SENTENCES. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Crime  and  Criminology. 


INDIA. 


A.  D.  1902-1903.  —  Ravages  of  the  Bubonic 
Plague.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Public  Health  : 
Bubonic  Plague. 

A.  D.  1902-1904.  —  Forced  opening  of  Tibet 
to  trade.  —  The  mission  and  expedition  of 
Colonel  Younghusband.  See  Tibet  ;  A.  D. 
1902-1904. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  The  question  of  Indian  La- 
bor in  South  Africa.  See  South  Africa:  A. 
D.  l'^)3. 

A.  D.  1903  (^Jan.j.  —  Great  Durbar  at  Delhi. 
—  A  great  I)urb(tr  or  rec»-ption  was  held  at 
Dfjlhi,  on  the  first  of  .riiniiar\ .  19M3,  by  tlie 
Viceroy  ami  by  the  Duke  ami  Duchess  of  Con 
naught,  specially  deputed  to  represent  their 
majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  India. 
Ab<^jut  IW  ruling  chiefs  were  in  attendance, 
and  the  visit^^^rs  drawn  l)y  the  spectacle  were 
estimated  to  number  173.0(X). 

A.  D.  1903-1908.  —  Hostility  in  the  Trans- 
vaal to  British  Indian  Immigration.     See  (in 

this     vol  )    J{.\f  K     PH0HLE.M8  :     SOUTH    AFRICA  : 

AD.  1903-1908. 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  Cooperative  Industrial 
Movement.  See  Lai;ou  Ok<.  K.sr/.ATio.s  :  I.sdi.v 

A.  D.  1905  'April).  —  Terrific  earthquake 
in  the  Punjab  and  United  Provinces.  See 
Eaktiic/i  AKK-     India:  \    D    \WT}. 

A.  D.  1905  CAug.y.  —  Resignation  of  Lord 
Curzon.  —  Anrionin  ement  of  ilir-  resignation  of 
the  V'leeroytiity  \>y  I>ord  <  urzon  was  made 
August  21.  The  immediate  cauw;  of  lii!i  wixon 
wa«  undersUjfMJ  tt)  be  the  refu.sal  of  the  Home 
Government  to  approve  his  nomination  of  an 
offlrer.  General  Burrow,  whom  he  wished  V) 
have  placf-d  on  the  Viceroy's  (Vjuncil.  But 
friction  l>eiween  I..'<rfl  (^irzon  and  the  Com- 
mander in  (lii'f  in  India,  Lord  Kitehener.  over 
qiiestioriH  of  military  adrninlHtration  and  the  au 
thority  belonging  to  their  rcHpectlve  ofHees  had 
\yf:en  trouhletKjmc  for  fctme  lime  pant,  and  the 
Viceroy  h;ul  iu;eme'l  to  regard  the  attitude  of 
the  gov«-rnmerit  at  home  a»  more  favorable  to 
\/iTn  Kit/  hener  than  to  himself 

A.  D.  1905  'Aug.).  Agreement  concern- 
ing India  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 
Hee  J*|A5     A     D    IW).")  (\\n  ) 

A.  D.  1905-1908.  The  Starving  Poverty 
of  the  Mann  of  the  People.  -  "  Huppow  wi! 
divid<-  III'  past  century  into  'juarters,  or  perhxU 


of  twenty-five  years  each.  In  the  first  quarter 
there  were  five  famines,  with  an  estimated  loss 
of  life  of  1,000,000.  During  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century  were  two  famines,  with  au  esti- 
mated mortality  of  500,000.  During  the  third 
quarter  there  there  were  six  famines,  with 
a  recorded  loss  of  life  of  5,000,000.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century,  what  ?  Eighteen 
famines,  with  an  estimated  mortality  reaching 
the  awful  totals  of  from  15,000,000  to  26,000,- 
000.  And  this  does  not  include  the  many  more 
millions  (over  6,000,000  in  a  single  year)  barely 
kept  alive  b)'  government  doles. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  these  famines,  and 
this  appalling  increase  in  their  number  and  de- 
structiveness.  The  common  answer  is,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  rains.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  the  rains  fail  wor.se  now  than  they 
did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Moreover,  why  .should 
failure  of  rains  bring  famine  ?  The  rains  have 
never  failed  over  areas  so  extensive  as  to  pre- 
vent the  raising  of  enough  food  in  the  land  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  entire  population.  Why 
then  have  people  starved  ?  .  .  .  Because  they 
were  so  indescribably  poor.  All  candid  and 
thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
famines  of  India  has  shown  that  thi'  chief  and 
fundamental  cause  has  been  and  is  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  — a  poverty  so  .severe  and  terrible 
that  it  keeps  the  majority  of  the  entire  j)opula- 
tion  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation  even  in 
years  of  greatest  plenty.   .  .   . 

"  And  the  people  are  growing  poorer  and 
poorer.  The  late  Mr.  William  Digby.  of  I.on- 
dr)n,  long  an  Indian  r(;sident,  in  his  recent  book 
entitled,  I'roHjifriniH  /mliii,  shows  from  oHicial 
eHtimatcR  and  I'arliamiMitary  and  Indian  Hlue 
Books,  that.  wher<'as  the  average  dally  income 
of  the  people  of  India  in  the  year  1H50  was  esti- 
mated as  four  cents  i)er  person  (a  i)lltancc  on 
which  one  wonders  thai  any  human  beitig  can 
live),  in  IHH'i  it  had  fallen  to  three  cents  per 
person  and  in  19(K)  actually  to  less  than  two 
ccniH  pf-r  |)erMon.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  people 
reduced  to  such  extrcmltieH  as  this  can  lay  up 
nothing?  .   .   . 

"One    cause    of    India'^    iinyioverlshmr-nt    \n 
heavy  ta.xatlon       'I'lixation  in  Kngland  and  Scot 
land    is   high,    ho   high    that    Isnglishmen    and 
Scotehmen  complain  bitterly.      Hut  the  people 
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of  India  are  taxed  more  than  twice  as  heavily  as 
the  people  of  England  and  tliree  times  as  heavily 
as  those  of  Scotland.  According  to  the  latest 
statistics  at  hand,  those  of  1905,  the  annual  aver- 
age income  per  person  in  India  is  about  $6.00, 
and  the  annual  tax  per  person  about  $2.00.  .   .  . 

"Notice  the  single  item  of  salt-taxation. 
Salt  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  people,  to 
the  very  poorest ;  thev  must  have  it  or  die. 
But  the  tax  upon  it  which  for  many  years  they 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  has  been  much 
greater  than  the  cost  value  of  tlie  salt.  Under 
this  taxation  the  quantity  of  salt  consumed  has 
been  reduced  actually  to  one-half  the  quantity 
declared  b}'  medical  authorities  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  health.  .  .  . 

"Another  cause  of  India's  impoverishment  is 
the  destruction  of  her  manufactures,  as  the  re- 
sult of  British  rule.  .  .  .  Great  Britain  wanted 
India's  markets.  She  could  not  find  entrance 
for  British  manufactures  so  long  as  India  was 
supplied  with  manufactures  of  her  own.  So 
those  of  India  must  be  sacrificed.  England  had 
all  power  in  her  hands,  and  so  she  proceeded  to 
pass  tariff  and  excise  laws  that  ruined  the  manu- 
factures of  India  and  secured  the  market  for  her 
own  goods 

"A  third  cause  of  India's  impoverishment  is 
the  enormous  and  wholly  unnecessary  cost  of 
her  government.  .  .  . 

"Another  burden  upon  the  people  of  India 
which  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  bear, 
and  which  does  much  to  increase  their  poverty, 
is  the  enormously  heavy  military  expenses  of  the 
government.  .  .  . 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  causes  of 
the  impoverishment  of  the  Indian  people  is  the 
steady  and  enormous  drain  of  wealth  from  India 
to  England,  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  East  India  Company  first  set  foot  iu  the 
land,  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  still  going 
on  with  steadily  increasing  volume.  .  .  .  Says 
Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  author  of  the  Economic  Histary 
of  India  (and  there  is  no  higher  authority),  '  A 
sum  reckoned  at  twenty  millions  of  English 
money,  or  a  hundred  millions  of  American 
money  [some  other  authorities  put  it  much 
higher],  which  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  is 
equal  to  half  the  net  revenues  of  India,  is 
remitted  annually  from  this  country  [India]  to 
England,  without  a  direct  equivalent.'" — J.  T. 
Sunderland,  The  Xeic  Nationalift  Movement  in 
India  {Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct.,  1908). 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  The  Partition  of  Ben- 
gal. —  Resentment  and  Disaffection  of  the 
Bengalese.  —  The  Swadeshi  Movement. — 
Reported  improvement  of  conditions  in  the 
new  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
—  The  partition  of  Bengal,  in  October,  1905, 
one  of  the  latest  measures  of  Lord  Curzon's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  of  India,  gave 
rise  to  much  native  agitation  and  disaffection, 
and  is  still  under  criticism  in  England,  but  not 
likely  to  be  undone.  In  the  view  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government  the  partition  was  a  neces- 
sity, because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  province, 
in  territory  and  population,  which  made  the 
task  of  provincial  administration  too  difHcult. 
It  was  far  the  largest  of  the  administrative  di- 
visions of  British  India,  containing  nearly  a 
third  of  the  Indian  subjects  of  the  English 
King.  Assam,  formerly  joined  with  it,  had 
been  separated  from  it  administratively  in  1874, 


under  a  Chief  Commissioner.  Fifteen  of  the 
eastern  districts  of  Bengal,  adjacent  to  Assam, 
were  now  united  with  the  latter  to  form  a  new 
province,  called  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam, 
and  this  disruption  of  the  old  province  was  re- 
sented very  passionately  bj'  a  large  part  of  the 
Bengalese.  They  refused  to  believe  the  reasons 
given  for  the  partition,  but  gave  it  an  offensive 
explanation,  which  one  of  the  native  journals 
in  Calcutta  put  briefly  as  follows:  "The  ob- 
jects of  the  scheme  are,  briefly,  first,  to  destroy 
the  collective  power  of  the  Bengali  people  ;  sec- 
ondly, to  overthrow  the  political  ascendency  of 
Calcutta;  and,  thirdly,  to  foster  in  East  Bengal 
the  growth  of  a  Mohammedan  power  which  it 
is  supposed  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  in 
check  the  rapidly  growing  strength  of  the  edu- 
cated Hindu  commuinty."  In  the  official  Brit- 
ish view,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  stir  of 
Bengalese  feeling  was  artfully  wrought  up  for 
mischievous  ends;  but  it  is  easier  to  believe  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  historic  sentiment 
of  nationality  was  really  hurt  and  angered  by 
the  partition.  Yet  Bengal  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  anything  that  resembled  a  distinct  na- 
tional history  for  many  centuries  before  it  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  1765.  Nor  had  its  name  been  precisel}' 
and  continuously  attached  to  any  well-defined 
territory. 

Whatever  the  sovuce  of  excited  feeling  may 
have  been,  however,  it  was  ardent  and  persist- 
ent, especially  in  the  educated  class,  and  it  gave 
a  start  to  what  received  the  name  of  the  Swa- 
deshi or  national  movement  of  hostility  to  all 
things  English,  directed  mainly  to  the  boycot- 
ting of  English  merchandise,  and  to  the  organi- 
zation of  efforts  for  promoting  home  production 
in  all  industrial  fields.  The  Swadeshi  movement 
soon  spread  beyond  Bengal ;  but  its  stimulations 
have  been  centered  there.  The  intensity  of  the 
feeling  in  Bengal  was  such  that  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1905,  when  the  partition  took  effect, 
the  Hindus  of  Calcutta  put  on  mourning  gar- 
ments, suspended  business  and  work,  and  vowed 
that  its  anniversaries  should  be  memorial  mourn- 
ing days.  Pupils  in  native  schools  became  bo 
offensive  in  their  anti-English  demonstrations 
that  the  Lievitenant-Governor  of  the  new  pro- 
vince, Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  in  February,  1906, 
unwisely  requested  the  Calcutta  University  to 
disaffiliate  two  schools  in  the  Pabna  district, 
taking  away  the  pecuniary  aid  they  received. 
The  request  was  disapproved  by  Lord  Curzon's 
successor  in  the  Viceroyalty,  Lord  Minto,  and 
rather  than  withdraw  it  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor resigned. 

In  the  winter  of  1909 

special  correspondent 


the  London  Times  sent 

into  Eastern  Bengal  to 

partition,  so  far  as  de- 

His  observations  and 


study  the  results  of  the 
veloped  in  three  years, 
conclusions  were  communicated  in  a  long,  inter- 
esting letter  from  Dacca,  February  15th.  He 
wrote  :  "  No  one  can  visit  the  new  province,  and 
endeavour  to  inquire  impartially  into  its  condi- 
tion before  the  '  partition,'  without  realizing  that 
some  administrative  division  of  Bengal  had  be- 
come imperative.  Until  five  years  ago.  Eastern 
Bengal  was  the  '  Cinderella '  of  the  provinces 
of  India.  Good  administration  stopped  short  on 
the  line  of  the  Ganges.  Beyond  that  line  ofBcers 
were  few,  and  the  interest  of  the  central  author- 
ities in  their  work   and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
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people  in  their  charge  was  comparatively  lim- 
ited. .  .  .  Land  revenue  administration  was  per- 
sistently neglected  in  the  temporary  settled 
tracts.  Calcutta  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
the  more  accessible  districts  of  Old  Bengal,  ab- 
sorbed the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Bengal  Government.  Money  vras 
poured  out  upon  Calcutta  and  its  environs,  and 
Eastern  Bengal  was  financially  starved.  Very 
little  was  spent  upon  education,  and  the  whole 
riverain  region  was  most  inadequately  policed. 
Crime  was  far  more  rife  in  the  southern  districts 
of  the  province  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
The  peasantry  groaned  beneath  the  exactions 
of  the  representatives  of  absentee  landlords, 
and  they  were  left  unregarded  and  unprotected. 
The  whole  province  suffered  because  its  rulers 
were  immersed  in  the  preoccupations  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  very  railways  were  constructed,  not 
to  serve  the  needs  of  these  30  millions  of  people, 
but  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  city  on  the 
Hughli.  .  .  . 

"It  is  remarkable  to  note  how,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  the  old  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  Eastern  Bengal  have  already  under- 
gone a  satisfactory  process  of  modification. 
The  province  is  no  longer  content  to  be  dragged 
at  the  tail  of  Old  Bengal.  A  new  and  inde- 
pendent provincial  spirit  is  springing  up.  East- 
ern Bengal  is  beginning  to  recognize  all  that  a 
separate  existence  means  to  it.  Its  Civil  ser- 
vants, from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  down- 
wards, take  a  pride  in  the  great  work  of  regen- 
eration which  has  been  entrusted  to  them. 
Their  task  is  enormous,  and  the  workers  are 
far  too  few.  They  are  like  men  who  have 
been  set  to  create  a  new  colony  out  of  a  land 
of  chaos.  They  have  before  them  almost  as 
formidable  an  undertaking  as  the  making  of 
mciern  Egypt,  but  it  is  an  Egypt  of  green 
rice-fields  with  half  adozen  Niles.  .   .  . 

"  The  demand  for  hicjher  education  in  East- 
em  B'-ngal  is  perhaps  i^rcater  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India.  The  admirable  Government  Col- 
lege at  Dacca  has  now  been  provided  with 
splendid  buildings,  begun,  however,  before  the 
■partition.'  The  whole  province  is  being  sup 
plied  with  a  w-t  of  colleges  arlequate  to  its 
needs.  The  staffs  of  the  (olleges  are  being  aug- 
mented and  their  administration  ovcrliauled. 
The  principnl  private  collegf-s  are  also  being  as- 
aiMU'(\  with  liberal  grants  and  transformed  into 
Institutions  wliifh  will  give  a  sound  education. 
The  exceptionally  large  number  of  •  high' 
English  Rchfjols  in  Eastern  Bengal  had  also  been 
greatly  neglected,  both  th'<sc  under  the  Govern- 
ment and  thosf;  in  private  hands.  All  are  now 
being  Improved,  and  are  receiving  liberal  assist 
ance    .  .   . 

"  Anothf-r  important  task  undertaken  by  the 
Dew  Government  is  that  of  conducting  an  <  labo- 
rate  mirvey  and  framing  a  It/fford  of  Klfhts  In 
the  zemlndari  tracts  which  constitute  the  bulk 
f/f  the  province.  Tlie  undertaking  was  devised 
before  the  'partition,'  but  It  has  lieen  fxpe 
dlted  by  the  change  It  Is  an  »'Xtrar)rdiiiary 
thing  that  In  all  th'-g*-  permanently  willed  areas 
there  Iihh  lj*;en  hitherto  no  record  and  no  map 
The  C'»n*cquenee  wan  that  Ihr-  frulllvat^jrx  were 
conxtantly  bullied  and  harassed  by  the  agents 
of  the  ftfm/'ntee  /erninflarH,  and  were  never  able 
U>  feel  any  reav'nable  (wrurlty  of  tenure  of  the 
Uod  tbey  tilled.     I.aDd  disputes  were  incessant, 
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and  were  constantly  accompanied  by  loss  of 
life.  In  the  Backergunge  district,  the  most 
turbulent  area  in  India,  there  were  frequent 
riots,  of  which  murders  were  an  almost  invari- 
able feature.  Since  the  framing  of  the  Record 
of  Rights  in  Backergunge  this  class  of  crime 
has  already  decreased  by  50  per  cent. 

"I  have  yet  to  meet  anybody,  English  or  In- 
dian, who  can  tell  me  in  what  respect  the  '  parti 
tion'  has  injured  a  single  living  soul ;  while  one 
has  only  to  visit  this  province,  invigorated  with 
new  life  and  inspired  by  new  aspirations,  to  real- 
ize the  benefits  the  severance  has  conferred 
upon  millions  of  neglected  people.  To  alter  or  to 
modify  it  now  would  be  suicidal  folly;  it  would 
be  worse,  for  it  would  be  a  criminal  blunder.  It 
would  not  placate  the  word }•  '  patriots '  of  Cal- 
cutta, who  have  used  the  "partition'  as  a  rally- 
ing cry  for  lack  of  a  better  grievance  ;  and  it 
would  alienate  the  18  millions  of  backward 
Mahomedans  in  the  province  who  have  placed 
their  alliance  in  British  honour  and  British 
pledges.  The  Nawab  of  Dacca,  with  whom  I 
had  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject,  declared 
that  any  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  'partition' 
—  an  attempt  he  still  seemed  to  fear  was  possi- 
ble —  would  produce  the  most  deplorable  results 
among  his  co-religionists.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  need  for  change  or  modification.  The 
■partition'  is  already  thrice  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  save  only  a  few  malcontent 
memljers  of  Parliament  who  know  nothing  of 
present  conditions  in  Bengal.  Even  in  Calcutta 
the  outcry,  which  was  always  less  against  the 
fact  of  the  '  partition  '  than  against  the  motive 
which  the  Bengalis  erroneously  believed  to  have 
prompted  it,  has  long  ago  died  away.  Yet,  jus- 
tifiable and  necessary  though  the  '  partition  ' 
was,  it  remains  to  be  added  that,  apart  from  its 
complex  administrative  problems.  Eastern  Ben 
gal  will  never  be  a  very  easy  province  to  control. 
The  high  caste  Hindus,  the  Brahmins,  the  Baid- 
yas,  and  the  Kayasths — the  Brahmins  and  the 
lesser  Brahmins,  — rule  the  roast,  and  it  will  be 
long  years  before  the  ti-cniing  millions  of  Ma- 
homedan  cultivators  emerge  from  their  depressed 
condition.  The  few  Mahomedaii  families  who 
can  claim  noble  birth  are  decadent  and  disap- 
pearing. The  Hindus  have  absorbed  their  lands, 
the  clever  lawyers  have  converted  them.selves 
Into  rich  landowners.  It  is  from  Ihe  ranks  of 
these  high  caste  Hindus  thai  are  drawn  the  mem- 
bers of  the  revolutionary  societies  to  which  I 
alluded  in  a  telegraphic  (h-spatch  sent  from  this 
city  yi'sterday.  These  classes  show  a  fjersistent 
and  lncrea.sing  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  British 
Raj  which  no  amount  of  coticiliatory  measures 
will  fivercome.  It  is  impossible  to  move  about 
the  j)rovince  and  to  eonverse  with  the  men  who 
know  it  best  without  feeling  that  the  situation 
Is  full  of  dangerous  possibilities.  Tlir?  men  of 
EasUrn  BcnL':d  are  more;  courageous,  more  de- 
terridnc'l,  more  persistent  than  their  compatriots 
in  Old  Bengal;  and  the  better  classes  of  Hindtis 
have  qualities  which  are  not  easily  discernible 
In  the  Calcutta  hd/m  Tliey  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  spiritof  tlie  Maliratiasof  the  Dcccan 
than  any  other  section  of  the  j)co|)|c  on  this  side 
of  India.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  most  of  the 
prisfiners  now  under  trial  at  Alipur  In  connexion 
with  the  anarchist  conspiracy  came  from  Eastern 
Bengal  Hui  even  uh  one  writes  om- realizes  how 
difllcult   it  is  to  generalize  in   this  country  of 
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startling  paradox.  Yesterday,  in  Dacca,  200 
Hindu  pundits  assembled  to  present  a  Sanscrit 
address  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Lancelot 
Hare.  Many  of  them  had  come  long  distances. 
They  were  all  old  men  with  great  nobility  of 
countenance,  some  with  long  beards,  others  with 
the  face  of  the  Caesars.  And  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  each  kindly  and  venerable 
scholar  advanced,  and  with  great  dignity  pre- 
sented the  Lieutenant-Governor  with  a  rose. 
From  the  bombs  of  last  week  to  the  roses  of 
yesterday,  what  a  gulf  lies  between  the  two!  " 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Hostility  in  Western  Can- 
ada to  Hindu  Laborers,  See  (in  this  vol.) 
R.\CE  Problems:  Canada. 

A.  D.  1907  (Dec).  —  Meeting  and  Resolu- 
tion of  the  All-India  Moslem  League.  —  Ma- 
homedan  loyalty  to  the  British  Government. 
—  A  new  factor  in  Indian  politics. —  "On 
December  30th  lust  a  Mahomedau  Conference, 
in  session  at  Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  newly- 
created  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal,  departing 
absolutely  from  its  traditions,  openly  discussed 
the  question  of  the  protection  of  Mahomedan  in- 
terests from  a  political  standpoint,  and  finally 
carried  unanimously  a  motion  for  the  formation 
of  an  'All-India  Moslem  League'  to  promote 
among  the  Mahomedans  of  India  feelings  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  and  to  re 
move  any  misconceptions  that  may  arise  as  to 
the  intentions  of  Government  with  regard  to 
any  of  its  measures  ;  to  protect  and  to  advance 
the  political  rights  and  interests  of  the  Ma- 
homedans of  India,  and  respectfully  to  repre- 
sent their  needs  and  aspirations  to  Government, 
ami  to  prevent  the  rise  among  Mahomedans 
in  India  of  any  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
other  communities,  without  prejudice  to  the 
other  objects  of  the  League.  A  strong  Provi- 
sional Committee  was  formed,  with  power  to 
add  to  its  number,  and  the  joint  secretaries  ap- 
pointed were  the  Nawabs  Vicar-ul-mulk  and 
Mohsin-ul-mulk,  two  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  Mahomedan  community  in  In- 
dia and  men  of  great  intellectual  capacitj'.  The 
Committee  was  charged  to  frame  a  constitution 
within  a  period  of  four  months,  and  further  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  Indian  Mahomedans  at  a 
suitable  time  and  place  to  lay  the  constitution 
before  such  meeting  for  final  approval  and 
adoption.  The  Rubicon  has  been  crossed  ;  the 
Mahomedans  of  India  have  forsaken  the  shades 
of  retirement  for  the  political  arena  ;  henceforth 
a  new  factor  in  Indian  politics  has  to  be  reck- 
oned with." —  E.  E.  Lang,  The  All-India  Moslem 
League  {Contemporary  Eeriew,  September,  1907). 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  — The  Outbreak  of  An- 
archism.—  Summary  Measures  of  Suppres- 
sion. —  The  native  disaffection  in  Bengal  which 
became  anarchistic  in  its  violence  in  1907,  and 
which  perpetrated  a  number  of  murders  before 
it  was  suppressed,  culminated  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1909,  in  the  assassination  of  a  promi- 
nent native  lawyer,  Ashutosh  Biswas,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the  an- 
archists. Writing  of  that  crime,  from  Calcutta, 
a  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
who  had  been  pursuing  an  investigation  of  the 
terrorist  conspiracy  from  its  beginning,  gave  an 
extended  account  of  what  he  had  learned,  part 
of  which  is  given  in  the  following: 

"All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that 
the  gospel  of  violence,  the  creed  which  advo- 


cates the  use  of  any  form  of  force  against  the 
British,  is  Mahratta  in  its  origin  ;  but  so  far  it  is 
the  Bengalis  alone  who  have  put  it  into  prac- 
tice. It  was  conceived  in  Poona,  which  city  has 
always  continued  to  inspire  and  direct  it ;  It  was 
transferred  to  Baroda,  where  it  flourished  in 
secret  among  a  limited  circle  ;  and  it  was  trans- 
planted to  Calcutta,  where  it  grew  apace,  some- 
where between  the  years  1902  and  1904.  Certain 
classes  of  Bengalis,  who  are  all  adepts  at  in- 
trigue, took  up  the  new  idea  with  enthusiasm  ; 
but  not  all  who  knocked  were  admitted  to  the 
inner  circle.  The  real  conspirators  were  still 
probably  few  in  number  when  the  '  partition  '  of 
Bengal  gave  the  politicians  their  opportunity. 
The  anarchists  were  furious  at  the  partition  agi- 
tation. They  were  quite  content  that  less  mili- 
tant persons  should  prepare  the  ground  for 
them,  by  preaching  to  the  people  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  British  Raj  ;  but  they  were  reluctant 
to  see  the  popular  mind  actively  diverted  to  such 
minor  issues  as  swadeshi  and  the  boycott.  The 
extermination  of  the  British  was  their  one  and 
only  aim. 

"  However,  as  the  Congress  politicians  had 
succeeded  in  arousing  intense  excitement  about 
the  partition,  the  anarchist  gang  sought  to  turn 
the  situation  to  their  own  advantage.  .  .  .  Re- 
cruits were,  however,  only  gradually  admitted 
into  the  inner  ring;  and  there  were  many  people 
who  associated  with  the  anarchists,  and  some- 
times furnished  them  with  funds,  who  never 
took  part  in  their  operations.  Propaganda 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  anarchists' 
work.  In  this  department  the  worst  types  of 
seditious  journals,  which  have  now  disappeared, 
played  a  great  part.  Such  newspapers  as  the 
Tugantar  started  'messes'  and  'hostels,'  to 
which  subscribers,  particularly  those  residing 
up-country,  were  invited  to  come  free  of  charge. 
They  stayed  for  a  day  or  two,  heard  the  new 
gospel  preached,  and  then  made  way  for  oth- 
ers. .  .  . 

"  The  existence  of  this  considerable  organiza- 
tion was  not  really  suspected  by  the  police  until 
after  the  attempt  to  wreck  Sir  Andrew  Eraser's 
train  in  December,  1907.  Some  of  the  anarchists 
were  under  suspicion,  and  were  being  watched 
as  notoriously  disaffected  persons,  but  even  the 
shooting  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Allen,  District  Magistrate 
of  Dacca,  in  the  same  month,  did  not  reveal  the 
conspiracy.  The  police  were,  however,  on  the 
right  track  ;  and  a  couple  of  days  after  two 
unfortunate  ladies  had  been  killed  by  a  bomb  at 
Muzaffarpur,  on  April  30,  1908,  they  acted.  At 
a  house  in  Calcutta,  and  in  a  garden  on  the  out- 
skirts, large  seizures  of  bombs,  explosives,  and 
revolvers  were  made  and  about  30  alleged  an- 
archists were  arrested.  Other  arrests  followed. 
The  famous  Manicktollah  garden  was  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  anarchist  activity.  It  is  so  secluded 
that  one  wonders  it  was  ever  discovered.  Far 
on  the  confines  of  Calcutta,  through  a  network 
of  mean  huts  beneath  waving  palms,  a  series  of 
winding  paths  leads  to  a  couple  of  mouldering 
gate-pillars  innocent  of  any  gate.  Within,  under 
shady  trees,  stands  a  small  building  in  the  last 
stage  of  disrepair.  It  is  mean  and  dirty  and 
squalid,  the  true  squalor  of  anarchism.  If  it  is 
only  in  such  a  spot  that  any  movement  can  be 
hatched  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Raj, 
then  the  British  Raj  is  safe  for  a  long  time. 

"  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Alipur  Gaol, 
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and  their  trial  was  commenced  at  the  Alipur 
Police  Court.  I  visited  the  Court  one  day  —  I 
think  it  was  the  seventieth  day  of  the  trial  — 
and  marvelled  afresh.  They  were  ranged  in 
rows,  about  50  men,  all  young,  all  huddled 
together  and  squatting  on  their  haunches. 
The  only  man  among  them  with  an  intellectual 
face  was  Arabindo  Ghose,  the  alleged  leader, 
who  sat  in  a  far  corner.  He  has  the  face  of  a 
dreamer,  as  indeed  he  is,  and  with  his  long  hair 
and  short  beard  might  very  well  pass  for  a 
certain  type  of  artistic  Frenchman.  Whether 
he  be  guilty  or  not  is  no  aifair  of  mine,  but  his 
record  excites  pity.  He  went  to  England  with 
brilliant  gifts  and  high  hopes,  and  he  had  a 
distinguished  career  at  school  and  University. 
But  men  who  profess  to  know  say  that  he  had 
more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  juvenile  life  amidst  alien  and  often 
thoughtless  comrades,  and  that  those  j-ears 
were  made  thoroughly  unhappy  for  him.  When 
at  last,  after  he  had  passed  for  the  Civil  Service, 
he  was  rejected  because  he  could  not  pass  the 
horsemanship  test,  one  can  perhaps  understand 
that  a  man  of  his  temperament  returned  to  India 
with  black  rage  and  despair  at  his  heart.  But 
his  associates  seemed  to  be  mere  boys,  haggard, 
wild-looking  youths  of  a  peculiarly  low  physical 
type." 

The  trial  of  the  prisoners  described  above,  at 
Alipur,  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of  two  to 
death,  six  to  transportation  for  life,  one  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  and  five  to  imprisonment 
for  terms  ranging  from  one  to  ten  years.  The 
remainder,  including  the  alleged  leader,  Ara 
bindo  Ghose,  were  acquitted.  With  the  sanc- 
tion of  I»rd  Morley,  the  Secretary  for  India, 
summary  measures  were  taken  to  silence  the 
seditioiiH  journalism  and  sp'-ech  which  took  a 
terroristic  tone  and  instigated  crime.  Loud  pro- 
t^iSts  against  these  measures  were  called  out  in 
England,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  Liberal, 
l^bor,  and  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  a<l- 
dress'^I  a  note  in  May  la.st  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
asking  his  attention  to  "  the  fact  that  ever  since 
the  8th  Decmber  last  nine  British  subjects  in 
India  have  been  deportid  from  their  homes  and 
<ietiiined  in  pris^^n  without  having  b<en  charged 
with    any   offence    or    informed    even    of    the 

f rounds  of  suspicion  entertained  against  them 
y  the  Government  of  India.  Some  of  them 
are  a'Imitted  to  be  men  of  high  character.  None 
are  alleged  Uj  have  b<cn  prfiviously  <onvicted 
ofanyrime.  Under  tliesf;  circumstanec*,"  sjiid 
the  wriurs,  "  we  may  venture  to  make  an  urgent 
apfx-al  to  you  that  they  may  be  either  brought 
V)  trial  or  set  at  liberty." 

In  lii.4  reply  .Mr.  AH<)uith  said:  "Such  an  ap 
peal  is  perfectly  natural,  and  I  am  not  surjirised 
U)  fhid  tliat  it  is  widely  and  influentially  siap 
p^irterl.  Deportation  without  trial  as  a  method 
of  d'-aling  with  political  agitation  muHl  neces- 
sarily \n^  repiiL'nant  to  Knglishm<n,  and  to  no 
one  has  the  rieeessily  of  resorlinj,'  to  such  a 
rn'-amire  b'-*;n  more  repugnant  than  U)  Lorrl 
Morl'-v.  When,  however,  I  am  af)pealed  to  on 
behalf  of  the  persons  so  deported.  I  must  ask 
you  and  tU'><v  who  are  jwtiiig  with  yf)U  to  bear 
In  mind  that  d<-piirtatif»n  has  been  rr'8')rtfd  to 
for  the  H/(le  purjiose  of  pfserving  thf  cf»untry 
from  grave  Intirnal  eommotiori.  Ii  is  a  prevent 
Ive  fif)t  a  pimiliv»-  m'-isurc,  'ind  the  rnsponsi 
bilUy  for  fixing  thi-  peri(.Ki  of  dctcution  must, 


therefore,  rest  with  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  arduous  and  anxious  duty  of  maintaining 
order  in  India. 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Government 
of  India  are,  I  submit,  the  only  possible  judges 
of  the  circumstances  which  may  warrant  the 
release  or  the  further  detention  of  the  persons 
deported,  and  the  decision  is  one  which,  in  my 
view  —  and  I  hope  that  you  and  your  co- 
signatories may  find  yourselves  in  agreement 
with  me  —  may  be  left  with  absolute  confidence 
in  their  hands. 

"It  is  particularly  necessary  at  a  moment 
when  a  great  extension  of  popular  representa- 
tive elements  in  Indian  administration  has  just 
been  sanctioned  by  Parliament  that  none  of  the 
various  forms  of  anarchical  violence  should  be 
tolerated,  and  that  no  lawful  instrument  for 
suppressing  them  should  be  discarded." 

Oneof  the  trials  forseditious  journalism  which 
caused  most  excitement  throughout  India  did  not 
arise  from  publications  in  Bengal,  but  in  Bom- 
bay. The  accused  was  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak, 
a  Brahmin,  professor  of  law  and  mathematics, 
who  conducted  a  native  paper  called  the  Mah- 
ratta.  The  specific  charge  against  him  was  that 
in  his  newspaper  he  had  urged  the  people  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  the  old  Shiwaji  religious 
festivals  and,  if  it  was  refused,  to  throw  bombs 
until  it  was  granted.  The  government  contended 
that  he  had  not  incited  the  people  to  violence  in 
overt  words,  but  by  subtle  insinuations  and  un- 
mistakable innuendo.  At  his  trial  in  July,  1908, 
he  spoke  in  his  own  defence,  with  great  ability, 
for  five  days.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  six  years. 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  —  Mortality  Statistics 
and  Birth  Hate.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Public 
Health. 

A.  D.  1907-1909. — The  recent  Movements 
of  Discontent. — Their  Character,  Causes, 
and  Meaning.  -  Hindu  and  Moslem  feeling. 
—  English  attitude.  —  The  Past  of  British 
Government  and  its  Fruits.  — Neglect  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Political  Training.  —  Slight  Or- 
ganization of  Local  Self-Government.  — 
The  Governed  not  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  the  Government.  Is  Democracy  forbid- 
den to  Asiatic  peoples?  —  The  political  dis- 
affection in  India  which  has  been  expressing 
itself  violently  within  the  last  few  years,  not 
only  in  seditious  speech  and  print,  but  in  the 
manner  of  the  Kussian  terrorists,  with  bombs 
and  (Uher  instruments  of  anarchy  and  assassi- 
nation, was  not  started  by  the  Bengal  Partition 
and  the  resentments  which  that  measure  gave 
rise  to,  but  those  gave  a  fresh  and  strong  im- 
pulse to  feelings  that  had  been  in  fermentation 
for  some  time.  Behind  that  immediate  impul.so 
wjiH,  undoubtedly,  a  much  stronger  one.  which 
c;iMie  from  the  startling  revelation  of  the  Ku.sso- 
Japanese  War,  that  one  Asiatic  people,  at  least, 
could  outtiicht  one,  at  least,  of  the  [)n)ud  and 
domineering  Pfjwers  of  Europe,  and  outdo 
them  all  in  a  i)ractical  handling  of  the  boasted 
"Science  of  the  West."  Tor[)id  energies  and 
sleeping  ambitions  were  pricked  in  Iiuiia  by  the 
ama/Ing  triumph  of  the  JiiiJanese,  as  they  were 
els«-where  throughout  the  Hast;  and  it  is  since 
KM).')  that  the  ijemiind  of  tiie  Hindus  for  a 
pr)litic,'il  life  of  iheir  (jwn  has  taken  a  tone 
which  commands  the  ear  of  all  <.pen  minded 
and    generous   Englishmen,   like  John    Morley, 
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and  draws  from  them  the  response  they  are  now 
trying  to  make. 

So  far  as  it  is  a  demand  for  an  Independent 
Indian  Empire,  with  the  whole  fabric  of  Brit- 
ish rule  swept  away,  it  comes  manifestly  from 
nothing  that  has  weight  or  force  in  India  itself. 
Probably  no  Hindu  who  could  make  intelligent 
use  of  political  freedom  ever  dreams  of  the  pre- 
sent possibility  of  a  nationalized  India,  in  which 
the  200,000,000  of  his  own  race  and  creed  and 
the  60,000,000  of  Mohammedans  (saying  nothing 
of  the  added  millions  of  other  lineages  and 
other  faiths)  would  be  peaceful  fellow  citizens, 
administering  the  institutions  of  self-govern- 
ment in  harmony  together.  The  Moslems,  at 
least,  are  under  no  illusion  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  incongruous  elements  of  the  enor- 
mous population  of  India  were  left  politically  to 
themselves,  under  the  conditions  that  now  exist. 
In  1908,  when  that  idea  seemed  to  be  growing 
in  Hindu  thought,  they  organized  an  "All- 
India  Moslem  League,"  avowedly,  as  declared 
by  the  Nawab  of  Dacca,  "to  save  themselves 
from  being  submerged  by  an  enormous  and 
noisy  majority  of  the  other  race."  "  The  safety 
of  the  Mohammedans,"  said  the  president  of  the 
conference,  ' '  lay  in  loyalty  to  the  government ; 
they  must  be  prepared  to  fight  for  the  govern- 
ment if  necessary."  Thus  British  rule  in  its 
present  form  has  the  Moslem  dread  of  Hindu 
ascendency  to  give  it  a  substantial  support, 
even  though  the  Hindus  outnumber  the  Mos- 
lems by  more  than  three  to  one.  In  thinking 
power,  the  Hindu  is  perhaps  the  higher  type 
of  man  ;  but  the  blood  of  the  Afghan  and  Mon- 
gol conquerors  of  Hindustan  must  have  trans- 
mitted more  of  political  as  well  as  military 
energy  to  the  Moslems  of  the  present  day. 
The  Hindu  mind  is  too  mystically  metaphysical 
for  the  politics  of  a  world  that  is  dominated 
by  its  least  metaphysical  minds. 

But  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  Hindus  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  that  of  the  Moslems  in 
understanding  that  India  is  in  no  present  condi- 
tion for  taking  its  political  fortunes  into  its  own 
hands.  The  really  intelligent  classes  have  been 
making  it  plain,  however,  that  they  do  want  a 
more  effective  participation  in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs  than  has  been  allowed  to 
them  hitherto,  and  it  is  the  claim  of  that  class 
which  Lord  Morley  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
British  Government  are  acknowledging  and 
aiming  to  satisfy.  It  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erally and  fairly  represented  in  the  great  con- 
ventions assembled  annually  for  many  years 
past,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Indian  National 
Congress,"  an  unofficial  Congress,  possessing  no 
authority,  but  exercising  an  influence  that  has 
increased.  Its  character  was  described  a  few 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  American  reviews  by  a 
writer  who  said  that  he  had  watched  it  from 
its  birth: 

"The  Indian  National  Congress,"  he  wrote, 
"is  avowedly  national  in  its  name  and  scope. 
The  Provincial  Congresses  which  meet  in  every 
province  for  the  discussion  of  provincial  matters, 
unite  together  in  a  National  Congress,  which  is 
annually  held  at  a  chosen  centre,  for  the  further- 
ance and  discussion  of  national  interests.  A 
Congress  consists  of  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  of  the  political  leaders  of  all  parts  of 
India,  comprising  representatives  of  noble  fami- 
lies, landowners,  members  of  local  Boards  and 


municipalities,  honorary  magistrates,  fellows  of 
universities,  and  professional  men,  such  as  engi- 
neers, bankers,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  jour- 
nalists, lawyers,  doctors,  priests  and  college  pro- 
fessors. The  delegates  are  able  to  act  in  concert 
and  to  declare  in  no  uncertain  accents  the  com- 
mon public  opinion  of  the  multitude  of  whom 
they  are  the  mouthpiece.  They  are  as  repre- 
sentative in  regard  to  religion  as  to  rank  and 
profession;  Hindus,  Parsis,  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  have  in  turn  presided. 

"The  deliberations  are  marked  by  acumen 
and  moderation.  Tlie  principal  items  of  their 
propaganda  constitute  a  practical  programme 
displaying  insight  and  sagacity,  and  covering 
most  of  the  political  and  economic  problems  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  I  take  it  upon  myself  to 
say,  as  a  watcliful  eye-witness  from  its  birth, 
that  the  Indian  National  Congress  has  dis- 
charged its  duties  with  exemplary  judgment 
and  moderation."  —  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  The  New 
Spirit  in  India  {North  American  Review,  Nov., 
1906). 

The  meeting  of  this  Indian  Congress  in  1908 
was  held  at  Madras  on  the  27th  of  December, 
not  long  after  Lord  Morley  had  explained  his 
plan  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  in  India  and  for  the  election  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  their  members  by  popular  vote. 
In  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
Dr.  Rash  Bihari  Ghose,  the  proposed  reforms 
were  discussed  at  length,  and  welcomed  with 
warmth,  as  going  near,  apparently,  to  satisfying 
the  claims  of  the  majoritj'  of  those  represented 
in  the  Congress.  "We  are  now,"  said  the 
speaker,  "on  the  threshold  of  anew  era.  An 
important  chapter  has  been  opened  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
India  —  a  chapter  of  constitutional  reform 
which  promises  to  unite  the  two  countries  to- 
gether in  closer  bonds  than  ever.  A  fair  share 
in  the  Government  of  our  own  country  has  now 
been  given  to  us.  The  problem  of  reconciling 
order  with  progress,  eflBcient  administration 
with  the  satisfaction  of  aspirations  encouraged 
by  our  rulers  themselves,  which  timid  people 
thought  was  insoluble,  has  at  last  been  solved. 
The  people  of  India  will  now  be  associated  with 
the  Government  in  the  daily  and  hourly  admin- 
istration of  their  affairs.  A  great  step  forward 
has  thus  been  taken  in  the  grant  of  represent- 
ative government  for  which  tlie  Congress  had 
been  crying  for  years.  .  .  .We  do  not  know 
what  the  future  destiny  of  India  may  be.  We 
can  see  only  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  But  of 
this  I  am  assured,  that  on  our  genuine  co-opera- 
tion with  the  British  Government  depend  our 
future  progress  and  the  development  of  a  fuller 
social  and  political  life.  Of  this  also  I  am 
assured,  that  the  future  of  the  country  is  now  in 
a  large  measure  in  our  own  hands." 

At  aboxit  the  same  time  the  All-India  Moslem 
League  held  its  meeting  at  Amritsar,  and  gave 
an  equally  hearty  welcome  to  the  principle  of 
the  proposed  reforms,  but  appealed  against  the 
mode  of  election  contemplated,  which  might  be 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Moslem  minority. 
In  the  address  of  the  President,  Mr.  Ali  Imam, 
he  said:  "It  is  impossible  for  thoughtful  men 
to  approach  the  subject  without  regard  to  the 
pathetic  side  of  the  present  situation.  It  is  the 
liberalism  of  the  great  British  nation  that  has 
taught  Indians,  through  the  medium  of  English 
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education,  to  admire  democratic  institutions,  to 
hold  the  rights  of  the  people  sacred  above  all 
rights  and  to  claim  for  their  voice  first  place  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  The  mind  of 
close  upon  three  generations  of  the  educated 
classes  in  the  land  has  been  fed  on  the  ideas  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Milton.  Burke,  Sheridan  and 
Shelley,  has  been  filled  with  the  great  lessons 
obtainable  from  chapters  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  England  and  has  been  influenced  by 
inexpressible  considerations  arising  out  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  the  relation  of 
Great  Britain  with  her  Colonies,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  grant  of  Autonomy  to  the 
Boers  after  their  subjugation  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  men  and  money.  The  bitterest 
critic  of  the  educated  Indian  will  not  hold  him 
to  blame  for  his  present  state  of  mind.  It  is  the 
English  who  have  carefully  prepared  the  ground 
and  sown  the  seed  that  has  germinated  into  what 
some  of  them  are  now  disposed  to  consider  to 
be  noxious  weed.  It  will  be  a  dwarfed  imagina- 
tion however  that  will  condemn  the  educational 
policy  of  the  large-hearted  and  liberal-minded 
Englishmen  who  laid  its  foundation  in  this 
country.  Those  who  inaugurated  it  aimed  at 
raising  the  people  to  the  level  where  co-opera- 
tion and  good  understanding  between  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled  are  possible.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  desire  of  the  educated  Indian  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of 
his  country  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unex- 
pected.  .  .  . 

"The  best  sense  of  the  country  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  progress  of  India  rests  on  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  internal  peace,  and  that 
order  and  internal  peace  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  our  country  at  present  and  for 
a  very  long  time  to  come,  inmiea.sureably  long 
time  to  come,  spell  liritish  ofeui)ation.  British 
occupation  not  in  the  thin  and  (lilute«l  form  in 
which  Cana^^ia,  Australia  and  South  Africa  stand 
in  relation  to  England,  but  British  occupation 
in  the  sense  in  which  our  country  has  enjoyed 
infernal  pcare  during  the  last  50  years.  Believe 
me  that  as  long  as  we  have  not  lejirnt  to  over- 
conw,'  .s<rctarian  aggres-siveness,  to  ri.se  above  pre- 

fudices  based  on  diversity  of  tvlcch,  religions  and 
ariguages,  and  to  alter  the  alarming  conditions 
of  violent  intellectual  disparity  among  the 
peoples  of  India,  ho  long  British  occupation  is 
the  princi[)al  element  in  the  progress  of  the 
country.  The  nef^lof  India  is  to  recognize  that 
true  patriotism  lies  in  taking  mejisure  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  fact,  and  dr;vf)tinu  one's 
m-lf  to  amelioration.  .  .  .  The  creed  of  the  All- 
India  Muslini  League  is  co«')peration  with  the 
Rulers,  co<)peration  with  our  non  Muslim  coun- 
trymen and  8^)lidarity  amongst  ourwdves.  This 
is  our  idea  of  L'nited  India." 

These  expresHJons  from  prominent  leiulers  of 
the  two  prineii»al  races  of  India  arc;  (juile  in 
ai(i,Ti\  with  the  judgm<-nt  of  liberal  minded 
KngllHlimen,  a.s  to  the  |)rf;Hi ntdiity  of  their  gov- 
emm'-nt  Id  the  people  of  this  great  Asiatic  I)«- 
pendeney  They  are  rjuile  in  aeeonl  with  the 
Judjfm'iit  that  has  dictated  the  measure  under- 
'.  tlif  pres<'nl  British  fJoveriiinent.  Thr-y 
/!■  that  the  relatifui  whieh  Ktiglatid  bears 
Id  l/i'li..,  however  Unjust itlabh-  In  its  origlfi  It 
may  Ic-,  In  one  that  cannot  l>e  Huddmly  ehang<-(l 
wifhotif.  gr»»it  danger  and  certain  harm.  As 
GoUlwin  Hnilth  had  wild: 


' '  To  attempt  to  strike  the  balance  between  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  British  rule  in 
India  would  be  to  enter  into  a  boundless  contro- 
versy. Foreign  rule  in  itself  must  always  be  an 
evil.  India  was  rescued  by  Great  Britain  from 
murderous  and  devastating  anarchy.  Though 
at  the  time  she  was  plundered  by  oflicial  corrup- 
tion of  a  good  deal  of  the  wealth  which,  being 
poor  though  gorgeous,  she  could  ill  afford  to 
lose,  she  has  since  enjoyed  general  peace  and 
order  ;  both,  we  may  be  sure,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  she  otherwise  would  have  done. 
The  deadly  enmity  between  her  races  and  reli- 
gions has  been  controlled  and  assuaged.  .  .  . 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  consid- 
erable migration  from  the  provinces  directly 
under  British  dominion  to  those  which  are  under 
native  rule.  The  people,  no  doubt,  are  gener- 
ally fixed  tc  their  habitations  by  poverty  and 
difficulty  of  movement ;  still,  if  thej'  greatly 
preferred  the  native  rule,  a  certain  amount  of 
migration  to  it  there  would  probably  be.  That 
the  masses  of  India  in  general  are  miserably 
poor  cannot  be  denied.  The  question  is,  whether 
under  the  Mogul  Emperors  they  were  better  off. 
.  .  .  The  population  has  vastly  increased,  and 
its  increase  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
dearth.  With  regard  to  fiscal  and  commercial 
questions,  it  may  safely  be  siud  that,  at  all 
events  in  late  years,  there  has  been  no  disposi- 
tion on  England's  part  to  do  anything  but  jus- 
tice to  India. 

"  India's  complaints,  speaking  generally,  seem 
to  be  of  things  inseparable  from  foreign  rule, 
the  withdrawal  of  which  would  be  the  only 
remedy.  But  suppose  British  rule  withdrawn 
from  India,  what  would  follow  ?  Is  there  anj'- 
thing  ready  to  take  its  place  ?  would  not  the  re- 
sult be  anarchy,  such  as  prevailed  when  England 
came  upon  the  scene,  or  a  strugijle  for  ascend- 
ency between  the  Mahometan  and  the  Hindoo, 
with  another  battle  of  Pani])ut  ?  Suppose  the 
Miihometan,  stronger  inspirit  though  weaker  in 
numbers,  to  prevail,  would  his  ascendency  be 
more  beneficial  and  less  galling  to  the  Hindoo 
than  is  that  of  the  English  SahiliV" — Goldwin 
Smith,  liritixh  Einpii-f  in  India  {North  Amtri- 
run  lieHew.  St'jit.  7,  1900). 

Of  the  ultimate  jjossibilities  of  a  nationalized 
unification  of  the  mighty  mas.ses  of  population 
in  the  vast  peninsula,  there  can,  perhaps,  be  as 
much  or  moresfiid  hopefully  as  against  the  hope. 
A  writer  who  believes  that  there  may  be  an 
independent  India  has  put  an  o\itline  of  the  ar- 
guni<nt.  pro  and  con,  in  these  few  following 
words: 

"India,  we  arc  almost  tired  of  hearing,  is  as 
large  as  Europe,  putting  aside  Russia  and 
Scamlinavia,  with  as  great  a  population,  as 
many  diverse  and  heterogeneous  nationalities, 
difTering  from  each  other  in  language,  in  custom, 
In  reli^i'Ti,  and  in  everything  that  makes  for 
iiHlividiialily  ;  and  we  niiirht  as  well  speak  of 
tb(;  Indian  nation  as  tiie  European  tuition.  .  .  . 
To  this  (•ont<'ntion  Young  India  opposes  the 
moflt  emphatic  contradiction.  India  is  a  luitiou, 
a  people,  a  country  :  its  interests  and  aspirations 
are  one  and  uniqiu".  Railways,  tclegra|)hs,  post- 
ollh  e,  the  I'reas,  eflucalion,  knowledge  of  Eng- 
IIhIi,  have  welded  into  one  harmoidous  wliole  all 
the  manifold  centrifugal  forres  of  its  vast  area. 
Young  Irirlia  will  ijuote  S wit/.erlanil  as  an  ex- 
ample  of  a  country  with  H<iveral  languages  and 
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two  conflicting  religions,  and  yet  undoubtedly 
constituting  a  nation.  If  the  only  tongue  in 
which  the  Madrassi  and  the  Bengali  can  com- 
municate is  English,  so  let  it  be.  It  is  suflicient 
that  a  medium  of  communication  exists.  And 
it  does  exist.  The  educated  Indian  speaks  and 
writes  in  English  as  easily  as  in  his  own  mother- 
tongue.  It  is  in  English  that  the  most  vehement 
tirades  against  British  rule,  whether  printed, 
spoken,  or  dealt  with  in  private  correspondence, 
are  hurled  across  the  land.  Politically  speaking, 
Lahore  is  a  suburb  of  Calcutta.  The  fact  can- 
not be  gainsaid  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 
India,  as  a  whole,  as  a  political  unit,  has  found 
a  voice.  There  is  a  national  India,  as  there  is  not 
a  national  Europe."  —  E.  C.  Cox,  Danger  in 
India  {Nineteenth  Century,  Dec,  1908). 

This  view  recognizes,  as  was  recognized  in 
the  address  of  the  President  of  the  All-India 
Moslem  League,  quoted  above,  that  English 
rule  and  English  influence  have  done  much  to- 
wards preparing  both  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple for  the  self-government  to  which  the  latter 
are  now  beginning  to  aspire.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  most  of  this  preparation  has  been 
casually  consequent  on  policies  that  had  no  such 
deliberate  intent.  Until  quite  late  years  there  is 
little  sign  to  be  seen  in  British  Indian  policy  of 
a  thought  of  developing  opportunity  and  capa- 
bility in  the  people  to  become  more  than  valu- 
able customers  and  docile  wards.  While  India 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial  company  it 
was  managed,  naturally,  like  an  imperial  estate, 
with  strictly  economic  objects  in  view.  Even 
then  there  was  wisely  economic  consideration 
given  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people ;  but 
it  was  welfare  as  seen  from  the  estate-owners' 
standpoint.  The  proprietary  government  did 
many  things  for  its  subjects  and  servants  ;  bet- 
tered their  conditions  in  many  ways;  added 
greatly  to  the  equipment  of  their  lives ;  but  it 
did  very  little,  if  anything,  toward  putting 
them  in  the  way  of  bettering  things  for  them- 
selves. It  contemplated  nothing  for  India  but 
the  perpetuity  of  its  management  as  an  imperial 
estate,  entailed  in  the  possession  of  a  proprietary 
race. 

The  taking  of  this  imperial  estate  from  com- 
pany management  into  national  management 
has  not  seemed  hitherto  to  alter  the  business 
nature  of  its  administration  very  much.  Its 
many  millions  of  inhabitants  have  been  better 
governed  and  better  cared  for,  without  doubt ; 
but  the  idea  of  benevolence  to  them  has  never 
been  much  enlarged  beyond  the  idea  of  an  hon- 
estly good  overseeing  care.  Institutions  have 
been  provided  or  encouraged  for  the  educating 
of  a  class  among  them  which  could  be  of  useful 
assistance  in  the  caretaking  of  the  mass;  bui 
common  education  for  the  mass,  to  qualify  them 
better  for  the  care  of  themselves,  received  scant 
attention  till  25  years  ago.  In  the  very  expla- 
nation that  is  often  given  of  the  present  discon- 
tent in  India  there  is  an  impeachment  of  the 
past  treatment  of  the  country  by  its  able  and 
powerful  masters.  It  is  said  that  the  educated 
Hindus  find  no  satisfying  career  for  themselves 
outside  of  the  service  of  the  government,  and 
that  an  increasingly  large  class  in  excess  of  the 
openings  which  that  service  can  afford  has  been 
educated  in  recent  years  ;  that,  consequently, 
the  swelling  crowd  of  disappointed  place-seek- 
ers, whose  intelligence  and  ambition  have  been 


whetted  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  are  the  disturbers  of  public 
content.  After  a  century  and  a  half  of  su- 
preme British  influence  and  power  in  India, 
there  ought  to  have  been  more  and  better  open- 
ings of  opportunity  for  educated  young  Hindus 
than  through  the  doors  of  public  oflSce.  There 
would  have  been  if  the  development  of  country 
and  people  had  been  conducted  with  more  refer- 
ence to  their  benefit,  and  with  less  close  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  British  trade. 

Since  lb82-3  there  has  been  more  endeavor  to 
establish  and  assist  native  primary  schools  ;  but 
the  percentage  of  population  that  they  reach  is 
small.  The  statistics  given  in  an  oflicial  "State- 
ment exhibiting  the  Moral  and  lilaterial  Pro- 
gress and  Condition  of  India  during  the  year 
1905-06  "  make  the  following  showing  : 

Provinces  ^'°-  ^^  ^°-  *>' 

i-rovinces.  Institutions.      Pupils. 

Bengal 43,996  1,232,278 

United  Provinces  .     .     .  15,708  576,336 

Punjab 3,762  211,464 

Burma 20,996  385,214 

Central  Provinces  .     .     .  3,090  209,680 
Eastern  Bengal   and   As- 
sam     21,790  722,371 

Coorg 116  4,666 

N.  W.  Frontier  Province .  1,087  28,496 
Madras  Presidency      .     .  28,258  918,880 
Bombay  and  Sind  Presi- 
dency      13,865  736,209 


Total 152,668 


5,025,594 


Except  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam  these  figures  include  both  public  and 
private  institutions  of  education,  of  all  grades, 
from  primary  schools  to  colleges.  All  institu- 
tions in  which  the  course  of  instruction  con- 
forms to  standards  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  by  the  University,  and 
which  either  undergo  inspection  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  present  pupils  at  public  examinations, 
are  classed  as  "  public,"  but  may  be  under  either 
public  or  private  management.  "While  the 
schools  and  colleges  seem  numerous,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  average  but  33  pupils  each,  and 
give  teaching  to  a  slender  fraction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  294,000,000  of  people  under  British 
rule.  In  the  report  from  which  we  quote  the 
proportion  of  pupils  to  the  estimated  population 
of  school-going  age  is  given  as  28.4  per  cent,  of 
boys  and  2.9  per  cent,  of  girls  in  Bengal ;  8.06 
per  cent,  of  boys  and  .96  per  cent,  of  girls  in  the 
United  Provinces;  21.8  per  cent,  of  boys  and 
1.8  of  girls  in  the  Central  Provinces;  28.2  per 
cent,  of  boj'sand  2.9  per  cent,  of  girls  in  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam  ;  29  per  cent,  of  boys  and  5.4 
per  cent,  of  girls  in  Madras;  31.8  peV  cent,  of 
boys  and  6  per  cent  of  girls  in  Bombay.  The 
total  expenditure  on  education,  from  all  sources, 
including  fees,  was  £735,043  in  Beneal  (in- 
creased to  £830.415  in  1907-8)  ;  £441,421  in  the 
United  Provinces  (increased  to  £491,723  in 
1907-S);  £331.038  in  the  Punjab;  £218,445  in 
Burma ;  £145,389  in  the  Central  Provinces ; 
£318.788  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  ;  £624,- 
602  in  the  Madras  Presidency  (increased  to 
£712,740  in  1907-8);  £685,  444  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay  (increased  to  £756,168  in  1907-8). 
Total  in  1905-6,  £3,500.170.  Education  in 
British  India  cannot  be  made  wide  or  deep  on 
expenditure  of  this  scale. 
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Education  in  the  literary  meaning,  then,  was 
tardily  undertaken  and  is  very  limited  yet  in  its 
extent.  Quite  as  tardy,  and  quite  as  scant  in 
the  measure  imtil  John  Morley  got  the  handling 
of  it,  has  been  the  political  training  that  Eng- 
land, —  greatest  of  political  teachers  as  she  has 
been  for  the  world  at  large,  — has  allowed  her 
Indian  subjects  to  receive.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  nothing  of  self-government  has 
been  conceded  hitherto  to  these  people.  The 
exact  measure  of  their  participation  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  public  affairs,  and  the 
period  within  which  they  have  exercised  it,  are 
described  in  the  official  "Statement  exhibiting 
the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition 
of  India  '"  from  which  the  above  exhibit  of  edu- 
cational institutions  is  taken.  The  following  is 
quoted  partly  from  the  "Statement"  of  1905-6 
and  partly  from  the  later  one  of  1907-8  : 

"  Local  self-government,  municipal  and  rural, 
in  its  present  form,  is  essentially  a  product  of 
British  rule.  Beginning  in  the  Presidency 
towns,  the  principle  made  little  progress  until 
1870,  when  it  was  expressly  recognised  by  Lord 
Mayo's  Government  that  '  local  interest,  super- 
vision, and  care  are  necessary  to  success  in  the 
management  of  funds  devoted  to  education, 
sanitation,  medical  charity,  and  local  public 
works.'  The  result  was  a  gradual  advance  in 
local  self-government,  leading  up  to  the  action 
taken  by  Lord  Ripon's  Government  in  1882-84, 
and  to  various  provincial  Acts  pa.ssed  about  that 
time,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  provincial 
systems  at  present  in  force.  Municipal  com- 
mittees now  exist  in  most  places  having  any 
pret<,'n.sion  to  importance,  and  have  charge  of 
municipal  business  generally,  including  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  streets,  roads,  fairs  and 
markets,  open  spaces,  water  supply,  drainage, 
e<^lucation,  hospitals,  and  the  like.  Local  and 
district  boards  have  charge  of  local  roa<ls.  sani- 
tary works,  education,  hospitals,  and  dispensa- 
ries in  rural  districtw.  A  large  proportion  of 
their  income  is  provided  by  provincial  rates. 
Bo<lie9  of  port  trustees  have  charge  of  harbour 
works,  port  approaches,  an<i  pilotage.  There 
is  als*")  a  smaller  numlx-r  of  non  elective  local 
boflies  discharging  sirnilarduties  in  Uiwns  other 
than  con.stituted  municipalities,  and  in  canton- 
ments. 

"The  municipal  bfxiies  exist,  raise  funds,  and 
exerci.sf;  powers  under  enactments  which  pro- 
vide separately  for  the  sperjal  requirements  of 
eaeh  provinr:/;  and  of  the  three  presidency  ciip- 
iUils  I'ornbay,  Calcutta,  and  Ma^lras.  In  the 
munieipalitjes  as  a  whole  about  half  of  tlie  mern- 
b'TH  are  elected  by  the  lown.sfolk  under  legal 
rules;  in  every  town  some,  and  in  a  f<;w  minor 
t^»wn8  all.  of  the  mem  hern  are  ap[)Ointed  by  the 
Government.  Fn  almf>st  every  muniripal  body 
one  (iT  more  fJ'iverrinieril  f)fllfi!ils  sit  tin  rnembers. 
The  numbf-r  of  Indian  and  nfjii  olllcjal  rnernbers, 
however,  in  every  iirovinrc,  largely  exeeerja  the 
numb<T  of  Kurof)earis  and  'jfTleialH.  The  mu- 
nif  ipal  ^KK!ie^  are  subjeet  to  Goverrmient  r-on- 
trol  in  fvi  far  that  nn  new  tax  can  fx-  irnposefj, 
no  loan  ean  he  raiwrd,  no  work  costing  more  than 
a  pTiM:ri\>f<\  Hum  can  be  undertaken,  and  no 
HKTinuH  departure  from  the  sanctioned  budget 
for  the  year  ean  Ik-  rii;wle,  without  tlie  previous 
sanction  of  the  f)fivernrn»-nt ;  and  no  rules  or 
bye  laws  fan  be  enforced  without  similar  sanc- 
tion and  full  publication. 
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"  There  were  746  municipalities  at  the  end  of 
1907-8,  containing  within  their  limits  over  16 
million  people  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Generally  speaking,  the  income  of  mu- 
nicipalities is  small.  In  1907-8  their  aggre- 
gate income  amounted  to  £3,910,000,  excluding 
loans,  sales  of  securities,  and  other  extraordinary 
receipts.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  is 
provided  by  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Rangoon.  .  .   . 

"The  interest  in  municipal  elections,  and  in 
municipal  affairs  generally,  is  not  usually  keen, 
save  in  a  few  cities  and  large  towns ;  but,  as  ed- 
ucation and  knowledge  advance,  interest  in  the 
management  of  local  affairs  gradually  increases. 
In  most  provinces  municipal  work  is  fairly  well 
done,  and  municipal  responsibilities  are,  on  the 
whole,  faithfully  discharged,  though  occasional 
shortcoming;  and  failures  occur.  The  tendency 
of  local  bodies,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns, 
is  to  be  slow  in  imposing  additional  taxes,  in 
adopting  sanitary  reforms,  and  in  incurring  new 
expenditure.  Many  members  of  municipal  bodies 
are  diligent  in  their  attendance,  whether  at 
meetings  for  business  or  on  benches  for  the  de- 
cision of  petty  criminal  cases." 

The  elected  members  of  these  municipal  com- 
mittees number  less  than  five  thousand.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  extent  of  the  class  in  the  whole 
of  British  India,  which  now  receives  an  ele- 
mentary political  training.  Nothing  more  is 
needed  for  proving  that  India  cannot  possibly  be 
prepared  for  independent  self-government. 

In  a  memorable  speech  made  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  in  1833  he  predicted  a  time  when  Eng- 
land's Indian  subjects  might  demand  English 
institutions,  and  exclaimed:  "Whenever  the 
day  comes  it  will  be  the  proudest  in  English 
history."  The  day  has  come,  and  it  does  not 
bring  pride  to  England  ;  because  her  wards  in 
India  have  not  been  made  ready  for  wliat  they 
ask.  It  will  need  time  to  repair  the  long  neg- 
lect; but  there  is  no  grander  fact  in  recent  his- 
tory than  the  beginning  of  the  labor  of  repair. 
It  is  to  be  a  work  of  education,  not  for  the  peo- 
ple of  India  alone,  but  for  Englishmen  as  well. 
Tluy  are  to  learn,  and  have  begun  to  learn,  the 
mistJike  of  egotism  and  self-sufflciency  in  their 
gr)verrm)ent  of  these  people.  Some  months  ago 
there  was  publisheil  in  T/ie  Timea  of  India,  at 
Bombay,  a  number  of  articles  on  the  catises  of 
the  existing  discontent,  .some  bv  Knglish  writers, 
some  by  Hindus,  some  by  >fohaminedans,  all 
seriously  and  frankly  studying  the  situation,  and 
most  suggestivr-  in  their  thought.  The  cause 
emphasized  most  by  one  of  the  I'^nglish  writera 
is  that  which  always  has  worked  and  always 
will  work  when  one  self  complacent  and  self 
confident  people  imdertakes  to  he  an  overruling 
providence  for  another  [)cople,  by  making  laws 
for  it  and  managing  its  affairs.  The  more  con- 
s<'iousne»3  there  is  on  the  ruling  side  of  just 
intention  and  su[)erior  knowledge,  the  less  likely 
it  is  tf)  satisfy  the  ruled  ;  because  the  satisfying 
of  its  own  judgment  of  what  is  good  for  the 
latter  is  assutncMl  to  be  enough. 

During  the  last  half  century,  at  least,  the 
British  Government  has  endeavored,  without  a 
doubt.  If)  do  gf)f)d  If)  its  Indian  subjects,  and  it 
has  df)nf;  them  great  gf)f)d;  but  everything  haB 
been  rionr;  in  its  f>wn  way,  from  Its  own  points 
f)f  view  and  upon  its  own  jud^.':ment  of  lliinga 
neeilfiil  and  gufxl  and  right.     And  this  ia  why 
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its  Indian  subjects  not  only  feel  wronged,  but 
are  wronged. 

As  the  writer  in  The  Times  of  India  reminds 
his  countrymen,  "right  is  a  relative  term,"  and 
not,  he  says,  "as  we  Islanders  would  have  it,  an 
absolute  one.  A  thing  that  is  right  for  us,  with 
our  past  training  and  traditions,  may  not  only 
seem,  but  really  be,  a  grave  wrong  to  those  whose 
environment  differs  from  our  own."  He  cites 
instances  of  grave  mistakes  in  well-intended 
legislation  that  would  have  been  avoided,  if  the 
makers  of  the  laws  had  counseled  sufficiently 
with  natives  of  experience  in  the  matters  con- 
cerned. One  example  is  in  a  land  alienation  act, 
for  the  Punjab,  which  was  framed  with  purely 
philanthropic  motives,  being  intended  to  free 
the  native  peasantrj' — the  ryots — from  thral- 
dom to  money  lenders,  but  which,  by  making 
the  recovery  of  debts  difficult,  has  trebled  the 
rate  of  interest  to  the  ryot,  who  borrows  just  as 
much,  and  mortgages  himself  instead  of  mort- 
gaging his  land.  Alluding  to  this  and  to  an- 
other act  of  excellent  intention  but  irritating 
effect,  the  writer  says:  "When  these  w^orthy 
aims  of  government  were  debated  in  the  Bom- 
bay and  Punjab  legislatures,  who  was  there, 
among  the  officials,  in  touch  with  Indian  feeling 
and  sentiment  ?  Who  among  the  senators  ever 
suggested  the  possibility  that  the  evil  of  mort- 
gage and  borrowing  was  not  intrinsically  an  evil 
in  India,  but  that  legislation  —  our  own  past 
legislation  —  had  made  it  so?  Was  there  no  offi- 
cer of  government  who  could  advise  the  author- 
ities that  every  Hindoo,  almost,  is  at  heart  a 
money  lender  :  that  it  is  second  nature  to  him ; 
that  indebtedness  in  itself  is  neither  reproach 
nor  handicap  in  his  eyes;  and  that  if  you  take 
from  him  his  freedom  of  barter  you  do  take  his 
life  ?  " 

"We  have  failed,"  says  this  writer,  "  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  material  we  ourselves  have 
trained."  That,  undoubtedh*.  is  the  cardinal 
mistake  that  the  English  in  India  have  made. 
Until  now,  they  have  not  taken  the  best  of  India 
into  their  confidence  and  their  counsels. 

Another  of  the  writers  referred  to  above  gave 
another  characterization  of  the  British  rule  as 
the  natives  more  generally  feel  it,  in  which  a 
deeper  working  of  more  subtle  irritations  can  be 
seen.  He  wrote:  "Personal  rule,  the  will  of 
the  king,  God's  anointed  and  therefore  invested 
with  quasi-divine  sanction,  is  the  only  rule  to 
which  the  East  has  been  used,  which  it  can  like 
and  respect.  The  people  can  understand,  even 
while  they  suffer  under,  the  most  extravagant 
individual  caprices :  and  when  the  tyranny  be- 
comes too  intolerable,  they  always  had  in  the 
last  resort  an  excellent  chance  of  being  able  to 
overthrow  it.  But  they  cannot  and  probably 
never  will  understand,  still  less  appreciate,  the 
cold,  implacable,  inhuman  impersonality  of  the 
English  government.  They  might  as  well  be 
governed  by  a  dynamo,  without  human  bowels 
or  passions.  It  cannot  be  humanly  approached  ; 
it  has  no  human  side  ;  its  very  impeccability  is 
exasperating  ;  and  the  exactitude  with  which  it 
metes  out  ils  machine-made  justice,  according 
to  inflexible  rules  and  formulae  into  which  no 
human  equation  enters,  chills  and  repels  the 
Eastern  mind,  and  its  strength  is  commensurate 
with  its  remorselessness." 

'They  might  as  well  be  governed  by  a  dy- 
namo! "    That,  in  this  connection,  is  a  power- 


fully expressive  phrase.  The  dynamo  and 
everything  of  a  dynamic  nature  —  every  me- 
chanical motor-working  of  forces,  whether  ma- 
terial or  political,  are  naturally  congenial  to  the 
man  of  the  Western  world  —  understandable  by 
him,  serviceable  to  him  —  and  they  are  not  so  to 
the  man  of  the  East.  Somewhere  in  the  process 
of  their  evolution  the  one  got  an  aptitude  for 
projecting  work  outwardly  from  the  worker  — 
action  at  some  remove  from  the  actor  —  shuttle 
throwing,  for  example,  carried  out  from  the 
weaver  to  the  arms  and  fingers  of  a  machine, 
and  government  from  the  personally  governing 
will  to  an  organic  political  system  —  while  the 
other  did  not.  In  this,  more  than  in  anything 
else,  perhaps,  the  radical  difference  of  nature 
between  the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental  peoples 
is  summed  up.  The  one  is  endowed  with  a  self- 
enhancing  power  to  act  through  exterior  agen- 
cies, of  mechanism  in  his  physical  labors,  of 
representative  institutions  in  his  government,  of 
systems  and  organisms  in  all  his  doings,  which 
the  other  lacks. 

This  might  have  seemed  a  generation  ago  to 
set  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  the  pass- 
ing of  democracy  and  democratic  institutions 
into  Asia ;  but  we  have  little  right  to-day  to 
imagine  that  anything  can  stop  their  march. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  American  Mission  Schools. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Education:  India. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Passage  of  the  Indian 
Councils  Bill  by  the  British  Parliament.  — 
Popular  Representation  in  the  Legislative 
Councils  introduced.  —  Lord  Morley's  expla- 
nations of  the  Measure.  —  Appointment  of  a 
native  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Executive 
Council.  —  The  great  project  of  reform  in  the 
Government  of  India  which  Lord  Morley,  as 
Secretary  for  India  in  the  British  Administra- 
tion, brought  before  Parliament  in  December, 
1908,  embodied  fundamentally  in  what  was 
known  during  the  discussion  of  it  as  the  Indian 
Councils  Bill,  had  its  origin  more  than  two 
years  before  that  time,  not  in  the  councils  of 
the  British  Ministry,  but  in  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  The  facts  of  its  inception 
and  preliminary  consideration  were  indicated  in 
a  British  Blue  Book  of  1908  (Cd.  4426),  which 
contained  proposals  on  the  subject  from  the 
Government  of  India,  dated  October  1,  1908, 
and  the  reply  of  Lord  Morley  to  them,  Novem- 
ber 27.  More  recently  the  early  history  of  the 
reform  project  was  told  briefly  by  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  the  Earl  of  Minto,  in  a  speech  in 
Council,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1909.     He  said: 

"The  material  from  which  the  Councils  Bill 
has  been  manufactured  was  supplied  from  the 
Secretariat  at  Simla,  and  emanated  entirely  from 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  Government  of  India.  It 
was  in  August,  1906.  that  I  drew  attention  in 
Council  in  a  confidential  minute  to  the  change 
which  was  so  rapidly  affecting  the  political 
atmosphere,  bringing  with  it  questions  we 
could  not  afford  to  ignore,  which  we  must  at- 
tempt to  answer,  pointing  out  that  it  was  all- 
important  that  the  initiative  should  emanate 
from  us,  that  the  Government  of  India  should 
not  be  put  in  the  position  of  appearance  of  hav- 
ing its  hands  forced  by  agitation  in  this  country 
or  by  pressure  from  home,  and  that  we  should 
be  the  first  to  recognize  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions and  place  before  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  the   opinion    which   personal  experience 
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and  close  touch  with  the  everyday  life  of  India 
entitle  us  to  hold.  I  consequently  appointed 
the  Arundel  Committee.  That  minute  was  the 
first  seed  of  our  reforms  sown  more  than  a  year 
before  the  first  anarchist  outrage  sent  a  thrill 
of  shocked  surprise  throughout  India — the 
attempt  to  wreck  Sir  Andrew  Fraser's  train 
in  December,  1907.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  respect  to  reforms  has  ema- 
nated from  mature  consideration  of  political 
and  social  conditions,  while  the  administrative 
changes  they  advocated,  far  from  being  conces- 
sions wrung  from  them,  have  been  over  and 
over  again  endangered  by  the  commission  of 
outrages  which  could  not  but  encourage  doubts 
as  to  the  opportuneness  of  the  introduction  of 
political  changes,  but  which  I  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  allow  to  injure  the  political  welfare  of 
the  loyal  masses  in  India." 

The  Indian  Councils  Bill  was  printed  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1909,  and  its  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  moved  by  Lord  Mor- 
ley  in  an  explanatory  speech  on  the  23d.  A 
prefatory  memorandum  accompanying  the  text 
of  the  Bill  was  as  follows  : 

"The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Indian  Councils  Acts,  1861  and  1892,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  : 

"(i.)For  an  enlargement  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Governor  General  and  of  the  ex- 
isting Provincial  Legislative  Councils . 

"  (ii.;  For  the  election  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  members  by  popular  vote  ;  and 

"(iii.;  For  greater  freedom  to  discuss  matters 
of  general  public  interest  and  to  ask  questions 
at  their  meetings,  and  more  especially  for  the 
discus-sion  of  the  annual  financial  statements. 

"The  Executive  Councils  of  the  Governments 
of  Maflras  and  Bombay  are  enlarged,  and  pow- 
ers are  taken  to  create  Executive  Councils  in 
the  other  Provinces  of  India,  where  tiny  now 
do  not  exist.  Provi.sion  is  also  ma<ie  for  the 
appointment  of  Vice-Presidents  of  the  various 
Councils. 

"The  details  of  the  necessary  arrangementa, 
which  must  vary  widely  in  the  difTr-rent  Pro- 
vinces, are  left  to  be  settled  by  means  of  regula- 
tions to  be  framed  by  the  Government  of  India 
and  apfiroved  by  the  .Secretary  of  State." 

In  his  spe'ch  on  moving  tlie  s<;cond  reading 
of  the  Bill,  Lord  .Morlry  said.  "I  invit**  the 
Hous*;  to  Uike  to  day  ihi-  (irsl  definite  and  op 
erallve  9t^;p  in  carrying  out  the  policy  whidi  I 
ha^l  the  honour  of  stating  to  your  lord8hi[)8 
Just  Iwifore  Christma.s,  and  whicli  has  fx;cupi<<l 
the  active  consideration  l)oth  of  the  Home  Gov- 
f;rnmr:nt  and  of  the  Government  of  India  for 
very  nearly,  if  not  even  more  than,  thn-e  years. 
The  fltaUjment  was  awaited  in  India  with  an 
expectancy  that  with  time  Ixcanic  ainuwt  Ini- 
patlenre,  and  it  was  received  in  India — and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  point  to  which  I  looked 
with  the  mrmt  anxiety  —  with  intense  IntfTest 
and  att<ntion  and  vitrJouH  dr:grcesof  apitroval, 
from  warm  enthiisiastn  t^j  <fxj|  assent  and  ac- 
(\M\i<*tjii<i:.  Ho  far  as  I  know  .  .  .  there  has 
be«-n  no  Hit^n  in  any  quarter,  save  possibly  in  the 
Irrec/rifllahle  cainji,  of  orirani/.ed  hostile  opinion 
amoriK  either  Inflians  (;r  Anglo  Indians.   .   .   . 

'■  There  are,  I  take  it.  threi;  classr-g  of  prropic 
that  we  have  Ui  ronflider  in  dealing  with  a 
mheme  of  thin  kind.  There  are  the  (^xtrenildts, 
who  nurH«:  fantAfttic  dreanis  that  s<;me  day  they 


will  drive  us  out  of  India.  In  this  group  there 
are  academic  extremists  and  physical  force  ex- 
tremists, and  I  have  seen  it  stated  on  a  certain 
authority  —  it  cannot  be  more  than  guessed  — 
that  they  do  not  number,  whether  academic  or 
physical  force  extremists,  more  than  one-tenth, 
I  think,  or  even  3  per  cent.,  of  what  are  called 
the  educated  class  in  India.  The  second  group 
nourish  no  hopes  of  this  sort,  but  hope  for  au- 
tonomy or  self-government  of  the  colonial  species 
and  pattern.  And  then  the  third  section  of  this 
classification  ask  for  no  more  than  to  be  admit- 
ted to  co-operation  in  our  administration,  and  to 
find  a  free  and  effective  voice  in  expressing  the 
interests  and  needs  of  their  land.  I  believe  the 
effect  of  the  reforms  has  been,  is  being,  and  will 
be  to  draw  the  second  class,  who  hope  for  colo- 
nial autonomy,  into  the  third  class,  who  will  be 
content  with  being  admitted  to  a  fair  and  full 
co-operation." 

As  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  Mahomedans 
of  India,  to  the  plans  of  the  measure  for  their 
representation  in  the  Councils,  Lord  Morley 
announced  the  readiness  of  the  Government  to 
yield  to  them.  "We,"  he  said,  "suggested  to 
the  Government  of  India  a  certain  plan.  We 
did  not  prescribe  it,  we  did  not  order  it,  but  we 
suggested  and  recommended  this  plan  for  their 
consideration  —  no  more  than  that.  It  was  the 
plan  of  a  mixed  or  composite  electoral  college, 
in  which  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  should  pool 
their  votes,  so  to  say.  The  wording  of  the 
recommendation  in  my  dispatch  was,  as  I  soon 
discovered,  ambiguous  —  a  grievous  defect,  of 
which  I  make  bold  to  hope  I  am  not  very  often 
in  public  business  guilty.  But,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  under  any  C(jnstruction  the  plan  of 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  voting  together  in  a 
mixed  and  composite  electorate  would  have  se- 
cured to  the  Mahomedan  electors,  wherever  they 
were  so  minded,  the  chance  of  returning  their 
own  representative  in  their  due  proportion.  The 
political  idea  at  the  bottom  of  that  recommenda 
tion  which  has  found  so  little  favour  was  that 
such  composite  action  would  bring  the  two  great 
communities  more  closely  together,  and  thisidea 
of  promoting  harmony  was  held  by  men  of  very 
high  Indian  authority  and  experience  who  were 
among  my  advisers  at  the  India  Olllce.  But  the 
MahomeilariH  protested  that  the  Hindus  would 
elect  a  pro  Hindu  upon  it,  just  as  I  suppo.se  in  a 
mixed  college  of  ssiy  75  Catholics  and  25  Pro- 
testants voting  together  the  Protestants  might 
8usi)ect  that  the  Catholics  voting  for  the  Pro- 
testant would  choose  what  is  called  a  Romaniz- 
ing Protestant  and  as  lltth;  of  a  Protestant  as 
possible.  .At  any  rate,  the  Government  of 
In<lia  doiibterl  whether  our  plan  would  work, 
and  we  have  al)andoned  it.  I  <lo  not  think  it 
was  a  bad  i)lan.  Iiut  It  is  no  use,  if  you  are 
making  an  earnest  attempt  in  good  faith  at  a 
general  paeificalion,  out  of  parental  fondness  for 
a  clans*-  interrupting  that  good  process  by  sit 
ting  too  tight. 

"The  ,\latK)niedanM  demand  three  things.  I 
hafl  the  pleasure  of  receivint'  a  dejnilation  from 
them  and  I  know  very  well  what  is  in  their 
minds.  They  demand  the  e|e(-tion  of  their  own 
repre)M;ntati  ves  to  thesi;  councils  in  all  the  stages, 
just  as  in  (Cyprus,  where,  I  think,  the  Mahome- 
dans vote  by  them.selvr-s.  They  have  niiu;  votcB 
and  the  non  .MahomedariH  have  threi-,  or  the 
other   way   about.     Ho  in   Bohemiu,   where  the 
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Germans  vote  alone  and  have  their  own  regis- 
ter. Therefore  we  are  not  without  a  precedent 
and  a  parallel  for  the  idea  of  a  separate  regis- 
ter. Secondly,  they  want  a  number  of  seats  in 
excess  of  their  numerical  strength.  Those  two 
demands  we  are  quite  ready  and  intend  to  meet 
in  full.  There  is  a  third  demand  that,  if  there 
is  a  Hindu  on  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council 
—  a  subject  on  which  I  will  venture  to  say  a 
little  to  your  lordships  before  I  sit  down  — 
there  should  be  two  Indian  members  on  the 
Viceroy's  Council  and  that  one  should  be  a  Ma- 
homedan.  Well,  as  I  told  them  and  as  I  now 
tell  your  lordships,  I  see  no  chance  whatever  of 
meeting  their  views  in  that  way  to  any  extent 
at  all." 

Turning  to  a  much  criticised  feature  of  the 
projected  remodelling  of  Indian  Government  — 
namely,  the  announced  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  name  an  Indian  member  of  the  Vice- 
roy's Executive  Council  —  the  Secretary  re- 
minded the  House  that  this  w-as  not  touched  by 
the  pending  bill,  for  the  reason  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  Council  lies  already  within 
the  province  of  the  Crown.  In  meeting  the  ob- 
jections raised  to  this  part  of  the  reform  pro- 
ject, he  amused  the  House  greatly  by  remark- 
ing :  ' '  Lord  MacDonnell  said  the  other  day : 
'I  believe  you  cannot  find  any  individual  native 
gentleman  who  has  enjoyed  the  general  confi- 
dence who  would  be  able  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  ♦ 
It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  twice  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  can  truly  say 
I  ever  met  in  Ireland  a  single  individual  native 
gentleman  who  'enjoyed  general  confidence.' 
And  yet  I  received  at  Dublin  Castle  most  excel- 
lent and  competent  advice.  Therefore  I  will 
accept  that  statement  from  the  noble  lord.  The 
question  is  whether  there  is  no  one  of  the  300 
millions  of  the  population  of  India  who  is  com- 
petent to  be  the  officially-constituted  adviser  of 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs.  You  make  an  Indian 
a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  Indians  have 
even  been  acting-Chief  Justices.  As  to  capa- 
city, who  can  deny  that  they  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  administrators  of  native  States, 
where  far  more  demand  is  made  on  their  re- 
sources, intellectual  and  moral  ?  It  is  said  that 
the  presence  of  an  Indian  member  would  cause 
restraint  in  the  language  of  discussion.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  I  have  had  two  Indians  at  the 
Council  of  India,  and  I  have  never  found  the 
slightest  restraint  whatever." 

Debate  on  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
resumed  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  it  was  amended 
by  striking  out  a  clause  which  gave  power  to 
constitute  provincial  executive  councils  in  other 
provinces  than  Madras  and  Bombay,  where  they 
were  already  existing.  It  then  passed  through 
Committee,  and  on  the  11th  of  March  it  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  by  the  Upper 
House. 

A  fortnight  later.  Lord  Morley  brought  into 
exercise  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Crown, 
to  appoint  on  its  own  judgment  a  native  member 
of  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council.  His  choice 
fell  on  a  distinguished  Hindu  lawyer,  Mr.  Saty- 
endra  Prasanna  Sinha,  of  whom  the  London 
Times,  on  announcing  the  appointment,  said  : 
"Mr.  Sinha  now  fills  the  office  of  Advocate- 
General  of  Bengal,  to  which  he  was  not  long  ago 


promoted,  and  lie  will  succeed  Sir  Henry  Rich- 
ards as  Legal  Member  of  Council.  Of  his  fitness 
to  discharge  the  departmental  duties  of  his  new 
position  we  make  no  question.  Lord  Morley 
has  doubtless  satisfied  himself  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  his  nominee  in  this  respect  will  not  dis- 
credit the  experiment  on  which  he  has  ventured. 
But,  however  high  those  qualifications,  and 
however  well  they  may  stand  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, gifts  and  attainments  of  another  order  are 
needed  for  the  post  to  which  Lord  Morley  has 
named  him.  A  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Execu- 
tive Council  is  much  more  than  a  departmental 
chief.  .  .  .  For  him  there  are  no  State  secrets 
and  no  confidential  documents.  He  has  a  right 
to  know  and  to  debate  the  imperii  arcana.  'The 
most  delicate  mysteries  of  diplomacy,  the  most 
carefully  guarded  of  military  precautions,  are 
trusted  to  his  faith  and  to  his  discretion. 
Breadth  of  political  knowledge  and  of  j  udgment, 
insight  into  men  and  things,  a  sure  sense  and 
grasp  of  realities,  coolness,  courage,  and  rapid 
decision  in  emergencies,  absolute  impartiality 
between  native  races,  creeds,  and  classes,  and 
an  instinctive  devotion  to  England,  to  her  tradi- 
tions and  to  her  ideals,  are  amongst  the  qualities 
which  have  been  deemed  the  best  recommenda- 
tions for  so  immen.se  a  trust.  Mr.  Sinha  may 
possess  them  all,  but  they  are  rare  amongst  the 
men  of  any  race,  and  some  of  them  are  noto- 
riously uncommon  amongst  Orientals." 

This  expresses  the  English  opinion  that  ob- 
jects to  the  admission  of  Indians  to  the  Execu- 
tive Councils  of  Indian  Government,  even  while 
assenting  to  their  representation  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Councils  of  the  dependency.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Sinha  will  help  to  weaken  that 
opinion.  Reports  from  India  on  the  appoint- 
ment were  to  the  effect  that  it  had  given  great 
general  satisfaction. 

On  the  return  of  the  Councils  Bill  to  the  Com- 
mons the  clause  which  the  Lords  had  stricken 
out  was  restored,  but  in  a  modified  form.  Au- 
thority to  extend  the  creation  of  provincial  exec- 
utive coimcils  was  given,  but  with  the  reser- 
vation to  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  veto  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  councils  in  any  new  provinces, 
except  Bengal.  As  thus  amended  the  clause 
was  accepted  by  the  Upper  House  and  became 
law.  May  25,  1909. 

The  following  are  the  essential  provisions  of 
the  Act:  "  i.  —  (1)  The  additional  members  of 
the  councils  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  and 
regulations  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Legisla- 
tive Councils)  of  the  Governor-General  and  of  the 
Governors  of  Fort  Saint  George  and  Bombay, 
and  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils 
already  constituted,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
constituted,  of  the  several  Lieutenant-Governors 
of  Provinces,  instead  of  being  all  nominated  by 
the  Governor-General,  Governor,  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  manner  provided  by  the  Indian 
Councils  Acts,  1861  and  1892,  shall  include 
members  so  nominated  and  also  members  elected 
in  accordance  with  regulations  made  under  this 
Act,  and  references  in  those  Acts  to  the  members 
so  nominated  and  their  nomination  shall  be  con- 
strued as  including  references  to  the  members 
so  elected  and  their  election. 

"(2)  The  number  of  additional  members  or 
members  so  nominated  and  elected,  the  number 
of  such  members  required  to  constitute  a  quo- 
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rum,  the  term  of  office  of  such  members  and  the 
manner  of  filling  up  casual  vacancies  occurring 
by  reason  of  absence  from  India,  inability  to 
attend  to  duty,  death,  acceptance  of  office,  or 
resignation  duly  accepted,  or  otherwise,  shall,  in 
the  case  of  each  such  council,  be  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  regulations  made  under  this 
Act: 

"Provided  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
members  so  nominated  and  elected  shall  not,  in 
the  case  of  any  Legislative  Council  mentioned  in 
the  first  column  of  the  First  Schedule  to  this 
Act,  exceed  the  number  specified  in  the  second 
column  of  that  schedule. 

"2.  —  (1)  The  number  of  ordinary  members 
of  the  councils  of  the  Governors  of  Fort  Saint 
George  and  Bombay  shall  be  such  number  not 
exceeding  four  as  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Coun- 
cil may  from  time  to  time  direct,  of  whom  two 
at  least  shall  be  persons  who  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown  in  India  for  at  least  twelve  years. 

"(2)  If  at  any  meeting  of  either  of  such 
councils  there  is  an  equality  of  votes  on  any 
question,  the  Governor  or  other  person  presid- 
ing shall  have  two  votes  or  the  casting  vote. 

"3.  —  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  by  proclamation, 
to  create  a  council  in  the  Bengal  Division  of  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  execu- 
tive government  of  the  province,  and  by  such 
proclamation  — 

"(a)  to  make  provision  for  determining  what 
shall  be  the  number  fnot  exceeding  four)  and 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  council; 
and 

"  (fj)  to  make  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  temporary  or  acting  members  of  the  council 
during  the  absenc;  of  any  mr-mbf^r  from  illness 
or  otherwise,  and  for  the  procedure  to  be  adopted 
in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  ijetween  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  council,  and  in  the 
case  of  equality  of  votes,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
Lieut*:nant-Govfmor  being  obliged  to  absent 
himself  from  his  council  from  indisposition  or 
any  other  cause. 

"(2)  It  Hhall  b<:  lawful  for  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral In  Counr  il,  with  the  like  approval,  by  a 
like  prf<;]aniatiofi  to  create  acounf:il  in  any  otlier 
province  under  a  [JeuUnant  Governor  for  the 
purpog/;  of  assisting  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
tiie  executive  government  of  the  province  :  Pro- 
vided that  before  any  sinh  prof  lariiation  is  made 
a  draft  thereof  Hhall  l>e  laio  before  (aich  House 
of  Parliament  for  not  less  than  sixty  days  dur- 
ing the  vssion  of  F'arlianieiit,  firifl,  if  beffjre  the 
expiration  of  that  time  un  iiflflrcHS  is  [)reMented 
to  Hit  .Majesty  by  either  House  of  Parliament 
againit  thf;  draft  or  any  part  thereof,  no  further 
f>Ti)Ci:&\\Dir,n  Hhall  be  taken  thereon,  without 
prejudiee  to  the  making  of  any  new  draft. 

"  (H)  Where  any  such  prorlumatifjn  has  been 
ma^le  with  respect  to  any  provinee  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  may,  with  the  eonvrit  of  IhefJov- 
ernor  General  In  C'oiincil,  from  time  to  time 
make  ruleH  and  orders  for  the  more  eonvenient 
trannartion  of  bu.sineM  In  his  cfjuncJI,  and  any 
'»rd»rr  mvle  <it  tut  done  in  fufordanee  with  the 
nilen  and  orders  v)  mtide  nliall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  act,  e,T  (itiIit  of  the  JJeut^-HHiit  Governor  In 
Couocil, 


"(4)  Every  member  of  any  such  council  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  with  the 
approval  of  His  Majesty,  and  shall,  as  such,  be 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  in  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"4.  The  Governor-General,  and  the  Governors 
of  Fort  Saint  George  and  Bombay,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  every  province  respect- 
ively shall  appoint  a  member  of  their  respect- 
ive councils  to  be  Vice-President  thereof,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  temporarily  holding  and  ex- 
ecuting the  office  of  Governor- General  or  Gov- 
ernor of  Fort  Saint  George  or  Bombay  and  of 
presiding  at  meetings  of  Council  in  the  absence 
of  the  Governor-General,  Governor,  or  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, the  Vice-President  so  appointed 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  senior  member  of 
Council  and  the  member  highest  in  rank,  and 
the  Indian  Councils  Act,  1861,  and  sections  sixty- 
two  and  sixty-three  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act,  1833,  shall  have  effect  accordingly. 

"5.  —  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
Indian  Councils  Act,  1861,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral in  Council,  the  Governors  in  Council  of 
Fort  Saint  George  and  Bombay  respectively, 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in  Council  of  every  province,  shall  make 
rules  authorising  at  anj'  meeting  of  their  re- 
spective legislative  councils  the  discussion  of 
the  annual  financial  statement  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  or  of  their  respective  local 
governments,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  any 
matter  of  general  public  interest,  and  the  ask- 
ing of  questions,  under  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  rules 
applicable  to  the  several  councils. 

"  (2)  Such  rules  as  aforesaid  may  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  member  of  any  such  coun- 
cil to  preside  at  any  such  discussion  in  the  place 
of  the  Govemor-(»eneral,  Governor,  or  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  any 
Vice  President. 

"(3)  Kules  under  this  section,  where  made  by 
a  Governor  in  Council,  or  by  a  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, or  a  Lieutenant-Governor  in  C'ouncil,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-Gen 
eral  in  Council,  and  where  made  by  the  (Jovernor- 
General  in  Cotmcil  shall  be  stibject  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  and 
shall  not  be  subjeet  to  alteration  or  amendment 
by  the  Ix-gislafive  Council  of  the  (Jovernor- 
General.  Governor,  or  Lieutenant  (Jovernor. 

"6,  The  Governf)r  General  in  Council  shall, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Stiito 
in  Council,  makr-  regulutions  as  to  the  condi 
tlons  under  whieh  and  manner  in  which  persons 
resident  in  India  may  be  nominated  or  elected 
as  members  f)f  the  I,e;,'islatlve  Councils  of  the 
(Jovernor  (Jeneral,  Governors,  and  Lieutenant 
Gf)Vemors,  and  as  to  tlie(|ualillcationH  for  being, 
and  for  being  nominated  or  elected,  a  member 
of  any  such  council,  and  as  to  any  other  matter 
for  which  regulations  are  authorised  to  b(r  made 
under  tliis  Act,  and  also  iis  to  the  manner  In 
which  those  regulations  are  to  be  carried  Into 
efTcct.  Ili'gulations  iinrler  this  section  shall  not 
be  Hiilijert  tf)  alUtration  or  amendment  by  the 
I.rf;gl8latlve  (V)uncll  of  the  Governor  General. 

"7.  All  pro(  lamations,  regulations  and  rules 
made  under  this  Act,  other  than  rides  made  by 
a  Lieutenant  Governor  for  the  more  convenient 
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traDsactioD  of  business  id  his  council,  shall  be 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  they  are  made. " 

FIRST  SCHEDULE. 

MAXIMUM  NUMBEIIS  OK  NOMINATED  AND  ELECTED 

MEMBEKS   OF     LEGISLATIVE    COUNCILS. 

Maximum 
Legislative  Council.  Number. 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor-General       (X) 

Legislative  Council  of  the  (iovernor  of  Fort 
Saint  George 50 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay            50 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bengal  division  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  Fort  William 50 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh 50 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam 50 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  the  Punjab  ...        30 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  I'rovince  of  Bunna -30 

Legislative  Council  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  any  Province  which  may  hereafter 
be  constituted 30 

As  will  be  seen,  the  Act  only  conveys  in  out- 
line to  the  Government  of  India  the  authority 
needed  for  introducing  the  Intended  reforms, 
leaving  all  constructive  details  to  be  filled  out 
by  the  latter  in  regulations  and  rules.  Six  months 
were  occupied  in  that  task  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  resulting  prescriptions  were 
published  on  November  15th,  in  a  document  fill- 
ing 450  pages  of  print.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  them,  communicated  to  The  Times  by 
its  Calcutta  correspondent : 

"  They  comprise,  first,  a  short  notice  bringing 
the  new  Councils  Act  into  force ;  secondly,  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  guiding  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  enlarged  Imperial  and  Provincial 
Councils,  with  election  rules;  thirdly,  rules  for 
the  discussion  of  the  annual  financial  statement 
and  general  resolutions  and  for  the  asking  of 
questions  ;  and,  fourthly,  a  Government  resolu- 
tion explaining  the  reasons  for  the  changes  made 
and  their  main  details. 

"The  resolution  shows  that  the  Imperial 
Council  will  consist  of  68  members,  while  the 
number  of  members  in  each  of  the  Provincial 
Councils  will  be  as  follows: — Bengal,  51; 
Madras  and  Bombay,  each  48  ;  the  United 
Provinces,  49;  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  43; 
the  Punjab,  27;  and  Burma,  18. 

"The  Viceroy's  Council  has  an  official  ma- 
jority of  three,  while  all  the  Provincial  Councils 
have  non-offlcial  majorities,  ranging  from  14  in 
Bengal  to  three  in  Burma.  In  the  Viceroy's 
Council  the  Mahomedans  will  have  in  the  first 
Council  six  members  elected  by  purely  Ma- 
homedan  electorates,  and  will  also  presumably 
get  seats  in  Sind  and  the  Punjab,  as  the  resolu- 
tion says  that  a  representative  of  the  Bombay 
landholders  on  the  Imperial  Council  will  be 
elected  at  the  first,  third,  and  subsequent  alter- 
nate elections  by  the  Sind  landholders,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  Mahomedan,  and  at  the 
other  elections  by  the  Sirdars  of  Gujarat  and  the 
Deccan,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Hindus. 

"Again,  the  Punjab  landholders  consist 
equally  of  Mahomedans  and  non-Mahomedans, 
and  presumably  a  Mahomedan  will  be  alter- 
oiately  chosen.     Accordingly,  it  has  been  de- 


cided that  at  the  second,  fourth,  and  alternate 
elections,  when  these  two  seats  shall  not  be  held 
by  Mahomedans,  there  shall  be  two  special  elec- 
torates consisting  of  Mahomedan  landholders 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  tin;  member  repre- 
senting them  in  the  Imperial  Council,  and  the 
landowners  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  East- 
ern Bengal  and  Assam  respectively.  The  Bom- 
bay Mahomedan  member  of  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil will  be  elected  by  the  non-official  Mahomedan 
members  of  the  Provincial  Council. 

"The  tea  and  jute  industries  get  five  mem- 
bers on  the  Provincial  Councils  of  the  Bengals 
and  Madras. 

"All  members  are  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Crown  before  sitting  on 
any  of  the  Councils,  and  no  person  is  eligible 
for  election  if  the  Imperial  or  a  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment is  of  opinion  that  his  election  would 
be  contrary  to  public  interest.  This  provision 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  power  to  reject  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  electorate. 

"  The  examination  of  the  annual  financial  pro- 
posals is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
allows  a  chance  for  discussing  any  alteration  in 
taxation  and  any  new  loan  or  grant  to  a  local 
Government.  Under  the  second  any  head  of 
revenue  or  expenditure  will  be  explained  by  the 
member  in  charge  of  the  Department  concerned 
and  any  resolution  may  be  moved,  and  at  the 
third  stage  the  Finance  Minister  presents  his 
budget  and  explains  why  any  resolutions  will 
not  be  accepted,  a  general  discussion  follow- 
ing. 

"  The  resolution  concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  new  Provincial  Councils  will  assemble 
early  in  January  and  the  Imperial  Council  in  the 
course  of  that  month.  .  .  . 

"'The  maximum  strength  of  the  Councils 
was  126 ;  it  is  now  370.  There  are  now  135 
elected  members  against  39,  while  an  elected 
member  will  sit  as  of  right,  needing  no  official 
confirmation.  The  functions  of  the  Councils  are 
greatly  enlarged.  Members  can  demand  further 
information  in  reply  to  formal  answers  and 
discussion  will  be  allowed  on  all  matters  of 
public  interest.  They  will  also  in  future  be  en- 
bled  to  take  a  real  and  active  part  in  shaping 
financial  proposals.  They  will  have  liberal  op- 
portunity to  criticize  and  to  initiate  and  suggest 
definite  resolutions.'" 

As  operative  at  the  center  of  discontent,  in 
Bengal,  an  unfortunate  defect  in  the  regulations 
was  soon  discovered,  which  made  trouble  at 
once.  It  was  reported  to  The  Times  as  follows  : 
"The  regulations  for  the  election  of  the  new 
Councils  have  produced  a  political  situation  here 
which  will  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Bengali  character.  The  educated  classes  in  Cal 
cutta  were  in  despair  when  they  discovered  that 
the  rules  virtually  excluded  their  leaders,  and 
the  more  extreme  men  seized  the  opportunity 
of  advocating  a  boycott  of  the  reforms.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Baker,  however,  promptly  recognized  that 
the  regulations  required  modification.  The  rule 
which  restricted  the  candidates  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  district  boards  and  municipalities 
to  present  members  of  these  bodies  was  at  once 
altered  so  as  to  include  those  who  had  at  any 
time  served  for  three  years  on  a  local  authority. 
The  effect  of  this  concession  was  to  render  eli 
gible  many  previously  excluded.    Further,  when 
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it  was  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Surendranath  Baner- 
jee  was  shut  out  by  the  rule  disqualifying  dis- 
missed Government  servants,  Sir  Edward  Baker 
spontaneously  intimated  to  the  Bengali  leader 
that  he  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this 
regulation.  But,  in  spite  of  these  conciliatory 
steps,  pressure  is  being  put  on  Mr.  Banerjee  to 
refuse  to  stand,  apparently  on  the  ground  that, 
as  many  of  the  well-known  Moderates  are  still 
ineligible,  it  is  incumbent  on  Mr.  Banerjee  to 
refuse  his  services  to  his  country  rather  than 
weaken  the  force  of  a  united  protest."  — These 
persuasions  had  success.  Mr.  Banerjee  refused 
to  be  a  candidate. 

The  following  report  from  Dacca,  Dec.  29,  in- 
dicates the  result:  "The  Council  elections  for 
Eastern  Bengal  are  not  yet  complete.  They 
show,  however,  a  marked  preponderance  of  Ma- 
homedan  representation,  due  to  the  deliberate 
abstention  of  the  Hindu  el ectorate .  This  absten- 
tion has  been  worked  from  Calcutta  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  Bengali 
leaders.  It  is  very  noticeable  among  the  Ze- 
mindar voters,  who  are  mainly  Hindu.  The  idea 
is  that  the  Government  will  nominate  Hindu 
representatives  and  will  thus  defeat  the  object 
of  the  Reform  Scheme." 

A.  D.  1909  ''July). — Assassination  in  Lon- 
don of  Sir  W.  Curzon-Wyllie  by  an  Indian 
Anarchist. — The  virulence  of  the  hostility  in 
India  to  British  rule,  as  developed  in  schools  of 
anarchism  and  terrorism,  was  shown  startlingly 
to  England  on  the  1st  of  July.  1909,  when  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir  William  Curzon-Wyllie  and 
Dr.  CawasLalcaca,  a  Parsee,  were  shot  dead 
by  an  Indian  student,  at  the  close  of  a  reception 
held  in  the  Impfrial  Institute;  at  London.  Sir 
Curzon-Wyllie,  formerly  of  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps,  had  been  serving  since  1901  as  political 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
at  London.     The  reception  at  which  he  was  as- 


sassinated was  one  of  the  evenings  "  At  Home  " 
of  the  National  Indian  Association,  held  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  many  young  In- 
dians residing  temporarily  in  England  an  op- 
portunity for  social  intercourse  with  friendly 
English  people.  The  assassin,  a  student  named 
Dhinagri,  came  as  a  guest.  His  brother,  a  doc- 
tor in  Calcutta,  hearing  that  he  had  been  coming 
j  under  anarchist  influences,  had  asked  Sir  Curzon- 
I  Wyllie  some  time  before  to  talk  with  him,  and 
'  that  gentleman  had  done  so,  with  no  effect  ap- 
parently, but  to  rouse  his  resentment.  The 
motive  of  the  crime,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  in  the  desire  to  make  a  display  of 
"patriotism"  and  to  achieve  distinction  as  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  for  India.  The 
i  victim  might  easily  have  been  some  other.  Sir 
Curzon-Wyllie  was  leaving  the  place  when  he 
paused  to  speak  to  Dhinagri,  and  received  two 
deadly  bullets  at  close  range,  in  the  face.  Dr. 
Lalcaca,  who  stood  near,  rushed  forward  to  in- 
tervene, and  the  pistol  was  turned  on  him.  Others 
seized  the  assassin  before  he  could  do  more. 

When  tried  and  convicted,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
and  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  Dhinagri 
replied  angrily:  "  I  have  told  you  over  and  over 
again  that  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Court.  You  can  do  whatever  you  like. 
I  do  not  mind  at  all.  You  can  pass  sentence  of 
death  on  me.  I  do  not  care,  but  remember  that 
one  day  we  shall  be  all  powerful,  and  then  we 
can  do  what  we  like.  That  is  all  I  want  to  say." 
On  being  sentenced  to  death,  the  prisoner,  mak- 
ing an  Oriental  salute  to  the  Judge,  said,  — 
"  Thank  you,  my  Lord.  I  don't  care.  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  honour  of  laying  down  my  life  for 
the  cause  of  my  country." 

The  family  of  Dhinagri,  in  India,  employed 
counsel  to  attend  his  trial,  who  announced  to  the 
court  that  they  viewed  his  crime  with  the  great- 
est abhorrence. 
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INSURANCE,  Industrial.  See  Labor  Pro- 

TECTKJN. 

INSURANCE,  Life:  The  Legislative  In- 
vestigation of  Companies  doing  business  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  1905.  —  Startling 
Disclosures  of  Vicious   Management  in   the 

freater  organizations,  and  of  Perfunctory 
tate  Superintendence.  —  Report  and  Re- 
commendations of  the  Committee.  —  Re- 
medial Legislation.  —  A  conflict  in  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  New  York,  which  came  to  public 
knowledge  in  February,  1905,  afforded  the  be- 
ginning of  exciting  revelations,  as  to  practices 
and  conditions  in  the  management  of  the  stu- 
pendous organizations  of  life  insurance  that  are 
centered  in  New  York  City. 

The  Equitable  Society  was  founded  in  1859 
by  Henry  B.  Hyde  as  a  stock  company,  with  a 
capital  of  §100,000,  in  1000  shares,  and  neither 
its  legal  constitution  nor  its  capital  had  been 
changed ;  but  its  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1904,  according  to  its  statement,  had  grown  to 
the  enormous  total«of  §412,438,380,  and  it  held 
a  surplus  over  liabilities  of  $80,394,861.  This 
prodigious  fund  had  come  under  the  control  of 
the  holders  of  the  small  capital  stock  of  the 
company — $100,000;  and  practically  it  was 
controlled  by  one  stockholder,  James  Hazen 
Hyde,  son  of  the  deceased  founder,  who  had  in- 
herited a  majority  of  the  shares.  By  the  Charter 
of  the  Society,  its  stockholders  were  entitled 
to  semi-annual  dividends  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
3  1-2  per  cent.,  and  its  business  was  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  mutual  plan :  that  is,  earnings  and 
receipts  above  dividends,  losses  and  expenses 
were  to  be  accumulated  and  policy  holders 
were  to  be  credited  with  equitable  shares  of  the 
net  surplus,  after  sufficient  deduction  to  cover 
outstanding  risks  and  other  obligations.  Never- 
theless, the  opportunities  for  personal  enrich- 
ment, afforded  by  the  controlling  of  the  great 
floods  of  money  poured  into  its  coffers  had  been 
found  to  be  immense. 

James  Hazen  Hyde,  inheritor  of  the  majority 
of  stock,  was  Vice  President  of  the  company. 
Under  the  terms  of  his  father's  will  he  had  not 
yet  come  into  personal  possession  of  his  inher- 
itance, but  would  do  so  in  a  short  time.  The 
President  of  the  company,  James  Alexander,  ap- 
pears to  have  become  anxious  as  to  the  use  the 
young  man  would  make  of  the  power  of  that 
possession  when  it  came  to  him,  and  he  entered 
on  a  movement  toward  changing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Equitable  Society,  to  make  it  a  mu- 
tual institution  in  reality,  by  securing  to  the 
policy  holders  a  voice  in  the  election  of  direc- 
tors, leaving  their  board  no  longer  a  body  to  be 
chosen  by  a  single  man.  This  movement  became 
necessarily  public,  and  the  situation  in  the  com- 
pany was  exposed  to  public  knowledge  in  a  sud- 
den and  startling  way.  Flood-gates  of  discussion 
were  opened  and  questions  started  which  ran 
from  the  Equitable  to  other  mammoths  of  life 
insurance  organization  that  had  grown  up. 
Facts  came  to  light  which  showed  the  magni- 
tude of  financial  power  they  had  drawn  into 
small  circles  of  men  and  families,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  compensation  appropriated  to 
themselves  by  some  of  these  self-appointed  and 
self -perpetuated  administrators  of  life  insurance 
funds.  Such  disclosures  became  the  sensation, 
not  merely  of  a  day,  but  of  months. 


At  the  outset  of  the  undertaking  of  President 
Alexander  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the 
Equitable,  Vice-President  Hyde  was  able  easily 
to  defeat  his  movement  and  make  good  his  own 
mastery  of  the  board  of  directors ;  but  as  the 
public  became  a  party  to  the  controversy,  more 
and  more,  it  bore  down  Mr.  Hyde.  In  April 
the  directors  were  constrained  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  report  on  "  the  present 
management  of  the  society."  The  committee, 
composed  of  H.  C.  Frick,  E.  H.  Harriman, 
Brayton  Ives,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  and  M.  E. 
Ingalls,  made  a  report  on  the  2d  of  June  which 
was  a  deadly  indictment  of  the  society,  on 
many  count.s,  —  for  "  excessive  salaries,  excess- 
ive commissions,  excessive  expenses,  superfluous 
oflices,"  and  a  "  general  looseness  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs."  Mr.  Hyde  and  his  board 
made  a  show  of  disputing  the  findings  of  the 
committee  and  rejecting  its  recommendations, 
but  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  outside 
proved  irresistible,  and  they  gave  way  to  it. 
Mr.  Hyde  sold  his  502  shares  of  stock  to  Thomas 
F.  Ryan  for  $2,500,000  cash,  Mr.  Ryan  making 
it  a  condition  of  the  purchase  that  the  Hon. 
Paul  Morton,  formerly  prominent  in  railway  ad- 
ministration and  lately  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  should  be 
chairman  of  the  Equitable  board  of  directors 
and  should  have  a  free  hand  in  reorganizing  its 
management.  Mr.  Ryan  then,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  placed  the  shares  in  a  voting  trust,  com- 
posed of  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  Justice 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  and  George  Westinghouse. 
The  deed  of  transfer  to  these  trustees  empow- 
ered them  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  mutualization, 
to  the  end  that  the  society's  policy  holders 
should  elect  a  majority  of  the  directors  in  its 
board. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  was 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  placed  on  a  footing 
that  would  justify  its  name;  but  the  events 
which  accomplished  this  had  created  an  impera- 
tive demand  for  thorough  proceedings  of  law, 
to  reform  and  regulate  the  whole  system  under 
which  the  profoundly  serious  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  life  insurance  are  fulfilled. 
The  first  step  to  that  end  was  taken  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1905,  when  it  appointed  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  and 
directed  the  committee  "to  investigate  and 
examine  into  the  business  and  affairs  of  life  in- 
surance companies  doing  business  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  reference  to  the  investments 
of  said  companies,  the  relation  of  the  officers 
thereof  to  such  investments,  the  relation  of  such 
companies  to  subsidiary  corporations,  the  gov- 
ernment and  control  of  said  companies,  the 
contractual  relations  of  said  companies  to  their 
policy  holders,  the  cost  of  life  insurance,  the 
expenses  of  said  companies,  and  any  other 
phase  of  the  life  insurance  business  deemed  by 
the  committee  to  be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  and  reporting  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  such  a  revision  of  the  laws  regulat- 
ing and  relating  to  life  insurance  in  this  State 
as  said  committee  may  deem  proper." 

This  most  notable  investigating  committee 
was  composed  of  Senators  William  W.  Arm- 
strong, William  J.  Tully,  D.  J.  Riordan,  and  As- 
semblymen James  T.  Rogers,  W.  W.  Wemple, 
Ezra  P.  Prentice,  John  McKeown.     It  was  or- 
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ganized  on  the  1st  of  August,  with  Senator 
Armstrong  as  its  chairman,  and  opened  public 
hearings  on  the  5th  of  September  following, 
having  engaged  for  its  counsel  Messrs.  Charles 
E.  Hughes  and  James  McKeen.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  little  known  to  the  public  at  large  when  he 
accepted  the  duty  of  conducting  this  investi- 
gation. It  revealed  him  to  the  State  and  the 
Nation,  and  was  the  fortunate  introduction  to 
public  life  of  a  man  of  rare  nobility  in  character 
and  of  remarkable  powers. 

Eighteen  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  New  York  were  subjected  to  investigation; 
but  interest  in  the  proceeding  was  centered  with 
intensity  on  the  probing  of  the  affairs  of  a  few 
of  the  greater  institutions,  such  as  the  Equi- 
table, the  Mutual  Life,  the  New  York  Life,  the 
Prudential,  and  the  Metropolitan.  The  disclos- 
ures were  rich  in  sensation ;  a  few  only  can  be 
noted  here.  As  to  salaries,  for  example  :  in  the 
Equitable,  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Alexander,  as  presidents,  had  re- 
ceived $75,000  per  annum  in  the  early  years  and 
$100,000  in  the  later  years  of  their  terms.  James 
H.  Hyde,  graduated  from  college  in  1898  and 
made  vice-president  the  next  year,  on  his  father's 
death,  received  in  the  first  year  §25.000,  in  the 
next  two  years  $30,000,  in  his  fourth  year  §75,- 
000,  and  thereafter  §100,000.  Second  vice-presi- 
dents were  paid  as  high  as  §50,000  per  annum  ; 
third  vice-presidents  as  high  as  §40,000;  fourth 
vice-presidents  as  high  as  §30,000.  Salaries  of 
secretaries  and  comptrollers  had  run  up  to  §25,- 
000  and  §30,000.  Thirteen  executive  officers  in 
the  society  whose  salaries  aggn-gated  §297,600 
in  1900,  were  drawing  §448,.500  in  1905. 

Executive  officers  in  the  Mutual  Life  sur- 
passed even  this  experience  of  Ijounty.  The 
president's  salary  had  been  $30,000  from  1877  to 
1885.  I-W.OOO  from  1886  to  1892,  then  raised  to 
$75,000  in  1893,  to  §90,0^)0  in  1H95,  to  §100,000 
in  1896,  and  Ui  $150,0(JO  in  1901.  Richard  A. 
-McCurdy  had  l>een  fjrcsident  for  twenty  years 
and  vice-pr'siderit  for  the  preceding  twenty. 
The  vice-president's  salary  ha'l  grown  from 
120,000  in  1877  to  $.")0,0(XJ  in  1902;  the  trea- 
■urer's  had  been  $4fJ,00(J  since  1896. 

In  the  New  York  Lif(;  the  s.'darv  of  the  presi- 
dent. John  A.  McCall,  hjwl  stoppi-rl  its  increment 
at  $lW,fXK>,  whUh  it  retw-hed  in  1901.  Thes<rond 
vice-preHl'lent's  salary  wf^nl  to  §75,000  the  .same 
year.  The  U)ta\  Siilarics  of  <'X(;cutive  olHfcrs  were 
n'wA  from  §149,0(XJ  in  1*^93  t<>  $.322,000  in  1905. 

Agency  cornmi.Hsions  were  sometimes  richer 
sources  of  inrome  than  the  fixed  salaries  of  these 
generous  comf)Hnies,  In  the  Miituul  Liff;  Com- 
pany, the  president's  ^(n,  Robert  H.  McCurdy, 
hftfl  an  inter<;Ht  in  the  general  agency  of  the  cow- 
pany  for  New  York  Citv  from  which  he  drew 
$530,788  between  1889  arid  1904;  liesiflcs  wliich, 
as  superintendent  of  tlie  ff)reign  department  of 
the  company,  lie  was  i>aid  riominiHsioMH  on  its 
foreign  husfnesH  which  yielded  him  $1,268,390 
Ijetweeri  ]HW  and  1905;  wjrne  part  of  wiiich 
corfirniHMion.H,  however  (in  nti  amount  not  ascer- 
tainerl>,  were  shared  by  him  with  liis  [)artner  in 
the  New  York  City  at^ency  The  total  nr-t  profits 
of  that  rnetro[)olltiiri  agency,  -in  wliich  the 
president's  hou  \u  law  was  iikewlMe  a  [larltier, — 
W'Te  fo'infl  by  the  InveMligaling  <;oiinnitU;e  to 
have  been  $2|389,12J{  In  tlie  twelve  years  1898- 
19<>4. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  worst,  in  their 
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moral  implications,  of  the  disclosures  that  re- 
sulted from  the  search  light  brought  to  bear  on 
the  administration  of  certain  life  insurance  com- 
parues  by  the  Legislative  Committee  and  Mr. 
Hughes.  A  startling  share  of  the  prodigal  expend- 
itures of  some  boards,  from  the  excessive  profits 
of  their  business,  went  secretly,  with  no  acount- 
ing,  to  undiscoverable  purposes,  which  were  pur- 
poses, of  course,  that  would  not  bear  questioning. 
The  following,  from  the  report  of  the  investigat- 
ing Committee  on  the  Mutual  Life  Company,  is 
indicative  of  the  glimpses  given  of  foul  uses  to 
which  the  funds  of  that  company  were  applied. 
"For  a  considerable  period,"  says  the  report,  "it 
has  been  the  practice  for  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures to  authorize  the  payment  to  its  chair- 
man of  §25,000  every  few  months,  or  from 
$75,000  to  §100,000  a  year,  upon  the  request  of 
one  of  the  executive  officers.  The  persons  to 
whom  the  moneys  were  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
pany, or  the  services,  if  any,  for  which  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made,  were  not  known  to  the 
committee,  and  the  only  voucher  was  the  receipt 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  received 
and  paid  over  the  money  in  cash.  There  was  no 
reason  for  this  practice  save  to  conceal  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  moneys  were  used,  and  it  ob- 
viously facilitated  improper  payments. 

"There  were  also  a  large  number  of  payments 
charged  to  legal  expenses  which  were  made  upon 
the  recommendation  of  one  Andrew  C.  Fields, 
who  for  many  years  was  the  head  of  the  '  Supply 
Department.'  He  was  in  actual  charge  of  and 
gave  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  matters  of  legis- 
lation. For  many  years  the  company  maintained 
under  his  care  a  house  at  Albany,  and  through 
him  and  his  agents  a  close  watch  was  kept  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  The  rent 
of  this  house,  the  supplies  there  consumed,  and 
the  wages  of  the  cook  and  other  servants,  were 
charged  to  'legal  expenses.'  Fields  left  for 
parts  unknown  soon  after  the  Committee  began 
its  hearings  and  it  lias  not  been  able  to  jirocure 
his  U'Stimony.  It  appears,  however,  tliat  he 
acted  also  for  the  Equitable,  and  from  their 
records  have  been  produced  a  series  of  mcmo- 
ranila  of  instructions  sent  Fields  by  Thomas 
I).  Jordan,  its  comptroller,  wiio.se  whereabouts 
the  Committee  has  been  unable  to  a.scertain,  al 
though  it  has  miule  diligent  effort  to  do  so." 

The  Crjmniittee  (|UoteH  extensively  from  these 
memoranda  of  "  T.  I).  J  ,"  who  instructs  his  Al 
bany  lobbyist  wiiat  hills  the  latter  is  to  "kill," 
and  what  he  is  to  sujiport.  There  are  depths 
of  corriifition  suggested  by  this  story  of  the  hos- 
|)itabh;  Andrew  Fifilds,  the  vigilant  Thomas  D. 
.Ionian,  tlieii  "legal  r-xpenses"  for  hos|)llable 
house  krcping  at  .Albany,  and  tin;  sudden  van- 
ishment of  both  when  .Mr.  Hughes  began  to  do 
his  i|ueHtioniiig;  but  the  depljis  are  left  un- 
fathonied,  because  the  Committee  found  no 
sounding  line. 

"The  testimony  taken  bv  the  committee," 
says  their  rcfiort,  "makes  it  atiundantly  clear 
that  th<'  large  iiiHiiranr-e  (■<)m])iinies  systemati- 
ciilly  atlenipled  to  control  legisltilion  in  thin  and 
other  .SUil<rs  which  could  iifTect  their  intcn^sts, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  and  that  in  this  effort 
Fields,  who  roncerned  liiiii.H<lf  nmiiily  with  this 
Htate,  played  a  most  important  rAle.  'i'he  threo 
corn[»anleH  [.Mutual,  New  York  Life,  and  K(iul- 
tal)le|  <livi(|ed  the  country,  outside  of  New  York 
and  a  few  other  Stuti^s,  ho  as  to  avoid  a  waBt<! 
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of  effort,  each  looking  after  legislation  in  its 
chosen  district  and  bearing  its  appropriate  part 
of  the  total  expense."  The  so-called  "  legal  ex- 
penses" of  the   Mutual   in   seven' years,    1898- 

1904,  exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars.  "In 
1904  they  amounted  to  $364,254.95,  while  those 
of  the  New  York  Life  and  Equitable  for  the 
same  year  were  $172,698.42  and  $204,019.25  re- 
spectively." 

The  New  York  Life  employed  one  Andrew 
Hamilton  to  give  attention  to  matters  of  legisla- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  the  company 
was  found  to  have  paid  him  no  less  than  $1,167,- 
697  for   "legal   expenses,"   between   1895   and 

1905,  no  vouchers  being  filed  beyond  Hamilton's 
receipt.  And  these  "legal  expenses  were  in 
addition  to  all  the  ordinary  outlays  in  connec- 
tion with  suits  or  legal  proceedings  or  the  work 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  company." 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Equitable,  "among 
the  disbursements  charged  to  legal  expenses  ap- 
pear annual  retainers  of  $20,000  paid  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  [United  States  Senator  from  New 
York]  and  $5000  (for  one  year —  1900— $7500)  to 
David  B.  Hill.  Mr.  Depew  testifies  .  .  .  that  his 
services  consisted  of  advising  the  late  Mr.  Hyde 
in  regard  to  matters  of  investment,  settlement 
of  controversies  and  troublesome  questions  of 
various  sorts.  .  .  .  During  this  time  Mr.  Depew 
was  a  director  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  testimony  as  to  the  services  is 
very  general,  and  it  does  not  appear,"  says  the 
committee,  "that  outside  of  those  which  the  so- 
ciety was  fairly  entitled  to  receive  from  him  as 
a  director,  the  services  were  such  as  to  warrant 
the  payments  made.  .  .  .  The  Equitable  con- 
tributed to  the  Republican  National  Committee 
$50,000  in  1904;  undoubtedly  contributions  were 
made  in  prior  national  campaigns,  but  their 
amount  has  not  been  stated.  For  many  years 
the  society  has  made  an  annual  contribution  of 
$10,000  to  the  Republican  State  Committee 
through  Senator  Piatt."  Senator  Piatt  was  a 
collector,  also,  of  similar  contributions  from  the 
Mutual  Life,  and  that  company  gave  $40,000  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee  in  1904,  as 
well  as  smaller  sums  in  previous  years. 

Of  the  management  in  these  great  companies 
of  the  enormous  surplus  of  profit,  which  even 
their  inordinate  self -appropriations  left  in  their 
keeping,  no  clear  account  could  be  given  here. 
It  is  set  forth  in  the  Committee's  report  by  ex- 
amples of  investments,  in  stocks,  bonds,  and 
real  property,  so  conducted,  through  subsidiary 
organizations,  etc. ,  as  to  yield  a  personal  profit 
to  the  skilful  financiers  within  the  life  insur- 
ance circle.  The  details  which  make  the  matter 
plain  cannot  be  abridged  and  require  more  space 
than  can  be  afforded  in  this  place. 

From  the  investigation  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  the  Committee  and  its  counsel  passed 
to  the  State  Department  which  was  instituted 
to  scrutinize  and  supervise  these  organizations, 
for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  such  abuses 
in  their  management  as  had  now  come  to  light. 
Their  findings  in  this  direction  were  stated  partly 
as  follows: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  Superintendent  [of 
Insurance]  has  had  ample  power,  and  has  been 
charged  with  the  correlative  duty,  to  inquire 
into  and  to  ascertain  the  transactions  of  insur- 
ance companies,  to  the  end  that  abuses  may  be 
exposed  and  correct  administration  assured.  The 


scheme  by  which  the  superintendent  may  re- 
quire detailed  written  statements  duly  verified, 
as  to  any  matter  of  corporate  business  and  may 
supplement  these  statements  by  an  examination 
of  the  company's  books  and  of  the  officers  and 
agents  under  oath,  would  appear  well  calculated 
to  prevent  the  secret  growth  of  improper  prac- 
tices. Not  only  through  the  visitorial  powers 
of  the  superintendent  were  a  wholesale  publi- 
city and  the  consequent  enforcement  of  the  law 
to  be  assured,  but  the  superintendent  was  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recommending  to  the 
Legislature  annually  such  amendments  to  the 
law  as  in  his  judgment  were  needed  to  correct 
evils  found  to  be  without  the  purview  of  exist- 
ing statutes. 

"But  the  supervision  by  the  department  has 
not  proved  a  sufficient  protection  against  extrav- 
agance and  maladministration.  Annual  state- 
ments from  the  corporations  have  been  received, 
filed  and  published,  but  in  many  particulars 
without  sufficient  detail  to  exhibit  the  real  ef- 
ficiency of  honesty  of  the  management.  Nor 
has  there  been  suitable  effort  upon  the  facts 
actually  reported  to  detect  and  expose  evasions 
of  departmental  requirements  and  the  resort  to 
artifice  and  double  dealing  in  order  to  avoid  a 
true  disclosure  of  the  companies'  affairs.  For 
the  most  part  a  critical  examination  of  the  re- 
ports so  made  seems  to  have  been  neglected, 
and  the  verification  of  the  annual  statements 
has  been  left  to  examinations  conducted  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  No  rule  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  frequency  of  ex- 
aminations. Thus  the  Security  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  has  been  examined  four  times 
since  its  reincorporation  in  1898,  at  its  request 
and  apparently  with  no  other  object  than  to  en- 
able it  to  use  the  department's  certificate  in 
support  of  its  annual  statement,  while  the  Prov- 
ident Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  has  been 
examined  only  once  in  the  past  ten  years  (1897) 
and  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  only  exam- 
ination in  its  history.  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  also  been  examined 
only  once  during  ten  years,  that  is,  in  1900.  The 
advisability  of  frequent  examinations  is  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Washing- 
ton Life  Ins»irance  Company,  where  it  appeared 
on  the  examination  in  1904  that  during  the  in- 
terval of  four  j-ears  since  the  prior  examination 
it  had,  in  at  least  two  annual  statements,  de- 
ceived the  department  by  glaringly  false  returns 
of  its  existing  liabilities,  and  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing an  alleged  surplus  of  considerable  amount 
its  capital  was  seriously  impaired.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  company  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  reports  to  the  de- 
partment of  lapsed  and  restored  policies  would 
have  led  at  an  earlier  date  to  the  investigation 
which  appears  finally  to  have  been  induced  by 
outside  criticism." 

As  to  remedial  legislation,  the  main  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  were  in  substance 
these  :  (1)  Investments  in  stocks  of  banks  and 
trust  companies,  in  the  common  stock  of  any 
corporation,  in  syndicate  participations,  and  in 
speculative  bonds,  to  be  forbidden.  (2)  No 
political  contributions  or  lobby  expenditures  to 
be  permitted.  (3)  Full  publicity  regarding  sala- 
ries and  expenses.  (4)  New  business  of  the  "  big 
three"  companies  restricted  to  $150,000,000  a 
year  each,  and  the  business  of  other  companies 
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limited.  (5)  Agents'  commissions  to  be  based  on 
the  amount  of  the  policy  and  not  on  the  amount 
of  the  premium.  (6)  Only  four  kinds  of 
standard  policies  to  be  permitted  —  term,  straight 
life,  limited  payment  and  endowment.  (7)  In- 
vestment policies  to  be  discouraged  and  deferred 
dividends  forbidden.  (8)  All  dividends  on  par- 
ticipating policies  to  be  apportioned  annually. 
(9)  No  company  to  be  permitted  to  sell  both 
participating  and  non-participating  policies.  (10) 
The  present  trustees  of  mutual  companies  to  be 
removed.  New  ones  to  be  elected  under  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  policy-holders  really  elect. 

The  Committee  presented  the  elaborate  re- 
port of  its  investigation  to  the  Legislature  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1906,  and  its  recommenda- 
tions were  embodied  for  the  most  part  in  an 
enactment,  the  drafting  of  which,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, was  the  careful  work  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
master  mind  of  the  whole  proceeding  of  inves- 
tigation. 

The  statements  made  above  are  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  Committee's  Report,  as  pub- 
lished in  volume  10  of  the  printed  testimony  and 
report.  — Afisembly  Document  So.  41,  State  of 
New  York,  1906. 
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A.  D.  1870-1903.  —  The  Working  of  the 
successive  Land  Laws.  —  The  Act  of  1903. 
—  Text  of  its  main  provisions.  —  The  French 
writer,  L.  Paul-Dubois,  whose  work,  L'Irlande 
Contemporaire,  published  in  1907,  has  appeared 
since  in  an  English  translation,  seems  to  have 
made  a  very  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
working  of  the  successive  land-laws  for  Ireland, 
intended  to  be  beneficial  to  the  tenants,  which 
began  with  that  of  Gladstone  in  1870  (see,  under 
Ireland,  in  Vols.  III.  and  VI.  of  this  work).  Mr. 
Gladstone,  himself,  in  the  Act  of  1881,  endeav- 
ored to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Act  of  1870  ; 
but  M.  Paul-Dubois  finds  that,  while  the  later 
Act  "  brought  and  continues  to  bring  immense 
good  to  the  country,"  yet  "the  system  estab- 
lished by  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  longer  bear- 
able for  any  one,"  —  for  the  reason  that  "the 
first  great  characteristic  of  the  Gladstonian  legis- 
lation is  duality  of  ownership."  It  is,  as  he  ex- 
plains, an  unhealthy  system,  unsound  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  —  this  dual  ownership, 
which  turns  the  landlord  and  tenant  into  co- 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  It  paralyses  agriculture 
by  preventing  the  investment  of  capital  on  either 
side,  and  by  destroying  all  interest  of  either  land- 
lord or  tenant  in  the  good  farming  of  the  land. 
The  landlord  feels  himself  no  longer  called  upon 
to  do  anything  for  his  property,  and  has  no  care 
left  but  that  of  collecting  his  rents.  The  tenant, 
on  the  other  hand,  refrains  from  making  any  im- 
provement or  advances  that  might  cause  his  rent 
to  be  raised  at  the  next  quindecennial  revision; 
the  land  is  thus  starved  of  both  labor  and  capital. 
We  may  add,  also,  that  the  new  regime  gives  rise 
to  an  infinity  of  ruinous  lawsuits  between  the 
co-owners.  .  .  .  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  there 
has  been  only  one  class  of  men  whose  affairs  have 
prospered,  namely,  the  solicitors.  Their  number 
has  increased  by  30  per  cent."  In  his  view  of 
the  results,  M.  Paul-Dubois  is  sympathetic  with 
both  landlords  and  tenants.  But  in  his  judgment 
the  tenants  were  not  fairly  dealt  with  under  the 
Gladstonian  laws  by  the  Land  Commission  or 
by  the  courts.  The  courts,  especially,  in  inter- 
preting the  Act  of  1881,  which  left  ''  fair  rent " 
undefined,  established  rulings  which  practically 
nullified  the  intentions  of  the  law,  until,  as  this 
writer  expresses  it,  ' '  the  Act  of  1896  brought  the 
Irish  judges  to  reason." 

Eleven  years  before  that  time,  however,  a  lit- 
tle experiment  was  begun  on  the  line  of  a  true 
solution  of  the  Irish  land  question,  namely,  to- 
ward the  buying  of  the  soil  of  the  island  from  its 
landlords  and  making  its  cultivators  the  owners 
of  it.  This  was  in  the  Ashbourne  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  1885,  which  provided  a  fund  of  £5,000,000 
for  advances  to  be  made  to  tenant  purchasers, 
with  provision  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  in 
forty-nine  annuities.  In  1889  this  fund  was 
increased  to  £10,000.000.  By  1891  the  fund  had 
been  exhausted,  and  "25,367  tenants  had  been 
turned  into  owners  of  their  farms.  Its  success 
even  alarmed  some  of  the  landlords,  who  began 
to  fear  that  the  farmers  would  combine  and 
force  them  to  sell  their  land.  However  this  may 
be,"  says  the  French  writer,  "in  1891  the  Con- 
servative Government  passed  a  new  Act  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  regulating  the  progress 
of  the  operation,  complicated  it  to  such  an  ex- 


tent that  the  machine  almost  stopped  working. 
In  1896,  by  another  Act,  the  existing  evils  were 
slightly  remedied,  but  only  to  an  insufficient 
extent.  .  .  .  Finally,  in  1903,  it  was  found  that 
under  the  new  system  established  in  1891  and 
1896,  only  38,251  tenants  had  been  turned  into 
proprietors ;  and  at  that  same  date  the  total 
number  of  peasant  owners  created  from  first  to 
last  had  reached  no  higher  figure  than  73,917. 
As  Land  Purcha,se  was  progressing  more  and 
more  slowly,  it  was  felt  that  some  new  impulse 
must  be  given  to  the  machine.  This  was  the 
aim  of  the  great  Land  Act  of  1903."  — L.  Paul- 
Dubois,  Contemporary  Ireland,  pt.  2,  ch.  1-2 
(Maunsel  &  Co.,  Dublin,  1908). 

"  The  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  was  in 
every  respect  epoch-making.  It  was  preceded 
by,  and  founded  upon,  the  report  of  a  conference 
held  between  the  representatives  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Dublin.  The  Landlords'  Convention, 
the  official  representative  of  the  landlord  party, 
held  aloof  and  refused  to  join  in  the  conference. 
Typical  landlords,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn.  Lord  Barrymore,  and  Colonel  Saunderson, 
refused  to  serve,  ridiculing  the  project  as  ab- 
surd and  quixotic.  Lord  Dunraven  led  a  saner 
section  of  landlords,  with  the  result  that,  after 
a  session  of  five  days,  the  conference  agreed  to  a 
report,  upon  which  the  government  acted.  The 
official  landlords,  seeing  the  reasonableness  of 
the  findings  and  recognizing  their  own  folly, 
succumbed  at  once,  and  fell  in  with  the  general 
tendency  for  settlement.  Substantially,  the  Act 
of  1903  accepted  the  principle  of  universal  sale 
of  the  landlord's  interest  to  the  occupier.  It  ig- 
nored legal  compulsion.  But  it  accepted  what 
was  finely  called  the  principle  of  compulsion  by 
inducement.  It  placed  the  sum  of  £100,000,000 
($500,000,000)  at  the  disposal  of  landlord  and 
tenant  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  It  went  fur- 
ther, — for  it  enacted  that  out  of  a  fund  called 
the  Land  Purchase  Aid  Fund  each  landlord  who 
sold  should  receive  a  bonus  (Latin  for  gift)  of  12 
per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  It  appointed 
a  new  tribunal  to  administer  the  Act.  And  to 
this  tribunal  were  given  powers  of  re-settling 
congested  districts  by  the  purchase  of  grass  lands, 
the  enlargement  of  uneconomic  holdings,  and 
the  restoration  of  certain  evicted  tenants  where 
possible."  — Thomas  W.  Russell,  M.  P.,  The 
Workings  of  the  Irish  Land  Law  {American  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  Nov.,  1905). 

The  following  are  among  the  important  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  Act  of  1903  : 

"  I.  —  (4)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  to 
the  contrary  contained  in  the  Purchase  of  Land 
(Ireland)  Amendment  Act,  1888,  an  advance  may 
be  sanctioned  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  seven 
thousand  pounds  to  one  purchaser  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Land  Commission,  it  is  expedient 
to  make  any  such  advance  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  sale  of  a  holding  to  which  the 
Land  Law  Acts  apply.  .  .  . 

"2.  —  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  an  estate 
advances  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  may  be 
made  for  the  purchase  of  parcels  thereof  by  the 
following  persons:  —  (a)  A  person  being  the 
tenant  of  a  holding  on  the  estate  ;  (b)  A  person 
being  the  son  of  a  tenant  of  a  holding  on  the 
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estate ;  (c)  A  person  being  the  tenant  or  proprie- 
tor of  a  holding  not  exceeding  five  pounds  in 
rateable  value,  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  estate ;  and  (d)  A  person  who  within  twenty- 
five  years  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  was  the 
tenant  of  a  holding  to  which  the  Land  Law  Acts 
apply,  and  who  is  not  at  the  date  of  the  purchase 
the  tenant  or  proprietor  of  that  holding .  Provided 
that  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  person  to  whom 
an  advance  under  this  paragraph  might  other- 
wise have  been  made,  the  advance  may  be  made, 
to  a  person  nominated  by  the  Land  Commission 
as  the  personal  representative  of  the  deceased 
person 

"(2)  Advances  under  this  section  shall  not, 
together  with  the  amount  (if  any)  of  any  previ- 
ous advance  imder  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  then 
unrepaid  by  the  purchaser,  exceed  one  thousand 
pounds : 

"Provided  that  the  limitation  in  this  subsec- 
tion may,  subject  to  the  other  limitations  in  the 
Land  Purchase  Acts,  be  exceeded  where  the 
Land  Commission  consider  that  a  larger  advance 
may  be  sanctioned  to  any  purchaser  without 
prejudice  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
other  persons  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"(3)  The  Land  Purchase  Acts  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
sale  of  a  parcel  of  land  in  pursuance  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  was  a  hold- 
ing, and  the  purchaser  was  the  tenant  thereof 
at  the  time  of  his  making  the  purchase,  and  the 
expression  "holding"  in  thf>se  Acts  shall  include 
a  parcel  of  land  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of 
which  an  advance  has  been  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  section.  .  .  . 

"6.  —  (4)  In  the  case  of  a  congested  estate  as 
defined  by  thiss'jction,  if  the  Land  Commission, 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  certify  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  purchase  and  resale  of 
the  estate;  are  desirable  in  view  of  the  wants  and 
circumstancr-s  of  the  tenants  thereon,  then  the 
Land  Commission  may  purdia.se  the  estate  for  a 
price  to  be  agreed  upon,  anri  in  such  case  the 
condition  in  this  section  as  to  resale  without 
prf^pert  of  loss  may  be  relaxed  to  such  extent 
as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  determine. 

"('))  The  expression  "congested  estate" 
means  an  estate  not  less  than  half  of  the  area 
fit  whicli  consists  of  holdings  not  exceeding  five 
pounds  in  niteabh-  value,  or  of  mountain  f)r  bog 
land,  or  not  less  than  a  quitrter  of  tlie  area  of 
whi':h  Is  lield  in  nindaleor  intermixed  [)lots.  .  .  . 

"8.  The  Land  Comniission  may  purchase  any 
untenant';d  land  which  they  consider  necessary 
for  the  pureha.v;  of  facilitating  the  resale,  or  re- 
distribution, of  estates  purchas*;d,  or  proposed 
U)  be  purchas/'/l,  by  thcin,  anrl  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Aft,  with  respect  t^)  iidvances 
for  the  [iiirehasc  of  jnin  els  of  land  fornpris<"d  in 
e«itat^;H,  sliali  apjily  in  the  <  uw  of  the  sale  by  the 
CrmimiHsiou  of  any  parcel  of  such  untenanted 
land. 

"9.  —  H)  There  shall  not  be  at  any  time 
vested  in  the  Land  Commission  lands  exceeding 
in  the  ,lf,  acrorrling  to  the  estirnat*;  of 

the  C'  ri,  tts  approved  by  tin;  Treasury, 

tlie  f^apiliii  viiiue  of  five  million  [(ounds  in  re- 
spect of  which  undertakings  to  purchase  have 
not  been  rec^;lved  by  the  (lommission.  .  .   . 

"12.  —  (1)  The  Land  OmimisHlon  may  take 
ducb  »t«-ps  and  execiit*;,  or  cnnm-  to  be  executed, 
mich  worka  M  may  appear  expedient   for   the 


benefit  or  improvement  of  estates,  or  untenanted 
land,  purchased  or  proposed  to  be  purchased 
under  this  Act,  or  for  the  use  or  enjoyment  there- 
of or  generally  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  .  .  . 

"19.  Where  an  estate  is  purchased  by  the 
Land  Commission  and  tenants  on  the  estate  to 
the  extent  of  three-fourths  in  number  and 
rateable  value  have  agreed  to  purchase  their 
holdings,  the  Estates  Commissioners  may,  if, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
they  think  it  expedient,  order  that  the  remaining 
tenants,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accepted  the  offers  made  to  them,  and  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts  shall  apply  accordingly,  where 
the  tenant  could  have  obtained  an  advance 
of  the  entire  purchase  money,  and  the  Land 
Commission  have  offered  in  the  prescribed  man- 
ner to  make  the  advance." 

A.  D.  1893-1907.  —  The  Gaelic  League. — 
"At  the  eve  of  the  great  famine,  the  mass  of  the 
people,  outside  the  large  towns,  still  spoke  Irish  ; 
to-day  partly  owing  to  emigration,  Irish  is  only 
spoken  by  600,000  persons,  out  of  four  and  a 
half  millions,  and  that  concurrently  with  Eng- 
lish. Twenty  thousand  persons  speak  Irish 
only  ;  these  are  mainly  of  the  West.  .  .  .  An- 
glicisation  had  begun  its  work,  when  the  old 
language  had  been  lost.  Therefore,  must  not 
the  Irish  renaissance  begin  with  the  readoption 
of  that  language  ?  So  thought  a  small  and  elite 
group  of  Irish  patriots,  men  of  talent  and  enthu 
siasm,  imbued  with  the  national  gospel  preached 
by  Thomas  Davis  forty  years  earlier  —  a  gospel 
which  Ireland  had  to  some  extent  forgotten 
amidst  the  sufferings  of  the  Great  Famine,  Fe- 
nianism  and  the  Laud  Wars.  Prominent  in  this 
group  was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Protestant 
family  of  Roscommon,  a  Celtic  scholar  and  folk- 
lorist,  a  poet  of  merit  in  English,  a  poet  in  Irish 
also,  so  say  the  connoisseurs,  I)r  Douglas  Hyde. 
He  had  the  genius  for  propaganda,  and  when  the 
country  was  ripe  for  it,  gave  body  to  his  ideas 
by  founding  the  Gaelic  League,  with  the  aid  of 
his  early  friends,  in  1893.  The  Gaelic  League  — 
though  to  limit  the  Irish  renaissance  by  placing 
it  under  this  title  would  be  to  limit  its  actual 
scope  —  may  be  .said  to  be  a  faithful  representa- 
tive of  the  general  ideas  underlying  the  new 
Irish  movement.  It  has  declared  its  objects  to 
be,  the  preservation  of  Irish  as  the  national  Ian 
guage,  the  study  of  ancient  Irish  literature,  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  modern  literature  in  the 
Irish  language.  Hut  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
judge  it  by  its  namr-.  The  Gaelic  League  is  not 
a  society  of  scholars,  and  leaves  to  others  all 
that  concerns  liUfrature  and  philology,  |)ure  and 
slm|)le.  It  is  occupied  witii  propuganda,  the 
a|>pliaition  of  its  doctrine  of  a  national  renais- 
sance on  th(;  basis  of  u  national  languag*.'.  It 
int/-nds  to  confer  anew  upon  liic  coiuitry  a  j)sy- 
chological  educution,  and,  by  means  of  tlu!  na- 
tional language,  by  l\u:  revival  of  national  art 
and  literature,  anrl  the  reconstitution  of  a  na- 
tional social  system,  to  re^'enc  rate  its  soul  from 
within  and  teacii  Ireland  how  she  may  again  be 
a  nation.  .  .  .  Though  still  growing,  it  has  al 
ready  in  Ireland  1MJ1  branches,  local  ami  popular 
centres  of  activity,  wlios*;  work  it  is  to  spread 
the  national  idea  and  the  national  language;  by 
every  means,  and  to  make  them  active  fncUnn 
In  the  every  day  \'\(i-  of  the  family  and  social 
circle.  TJK^ir  [iriniary  duty  is  to  organise  Irish 
language  c.huuvH  for  the  benefit  of  their  members. 
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These  classes  are  practical  above  all  in  their 
scope,  aud  are  conducted  sometimes  by  paid 
teachers  and  sometimes  by  generous  volunteers 
whose  work  is  almost  always  good.  .  .  .  Such  a 
teacher  in  the  country  manages,  on  his  rounds, 
to  hold  a  dozen  classes  or  so  regularly  every 
week.  There  are  special  classes  for  workmen, 
for  students,  for  ladies;  special  classes  for  be- 
ginners, for  veterans,  Irish  history  classes,  sing- 
ing and  even  dancing  classes,  where  the  old  na- 
tional airs  are  taught  and  the  national  reel  and 
jig.  ...  In  the  summer,  during  holiday  time, 
the  enthusiasts  of  Irish  speech  come  together 
in  the  western  villages  for  the  Sgoil  Saoire 
(Summer  school).  There  their  teachers  are  the 
old  peasants,  from  whom  they  learn  not  only 
the  correct  accent,  the  music  of  the  language, 
but  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  ancient  Irish  cul- 
ture, of  which  these  peasants,  who,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  have  gathered  up  the  songs 
and  legends  of  former  times,  are  the  most  faith- 
ful guardians.  In  the  summer  also  the  Seilge 
are  organised,  that  is  to  say,  excursions  to  places 
of  historical  interest,  with  national  sports  and 
recreations.  A  seilff  in  Galway  in  1901  was  at- 
tended by  no  less  than  2,000  pilgrims.  In  the 
winter  evenings  each  branch  holds  reunions 
from  time  to  time,  lectures  (seanchus),  followed 
by  discussions  on  Irish  subjects,  concerts  {sgor- 
uidheacht),  with  choirs,  Irish  dances  and  songs, 
and  ceilidhe,  informal  meetings  on  the  lines  of 
ancient  village  gatherings,  where  serious  conver- 
sation—  in  Irish  —  alternates  Avith  music  or  a 
'  recital, '  that  is  to  say,  a  story  or  a  piece  of  news, 
told,  according  to  popular  custom,  by  the  author 
or  a  raconteur.  Every  year  the  Gaelic  and  Na- 
tional Festival,  that  of  St.  Patrick,  is  celebrated 
throughout  Ireland,  but  notably  in  Dublin.  .  .  . 
A  start  —  the  first  and  greatest  difficulty  —  has 
been  made,  and  now  the  League  is  a  power  in 
Ireland.  It  sells  annually  20,000  Gaelic  books 
and  pamphlets,  in  which  are  included  editiones 
principes  of  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  new  Irish  publications,  tales,  and  novels. 
Its  financial  resources  are  moderate.  They  re- 
present, however,  the  spontaneous  obol  of  the 
poor  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Language  Fund,  during  St.  Patrick's 
week,  is  made  up  of  pence  and  of  half-pence. 
From  the  start  the  League  has  had  the  good 
sense  officially  to  declare  that  it  was  both  neces- 
sary and  desirable  that  it  should  stand  apart 
from  all  political  and  religious  struggles  ;  such 
has  been  its  line  of  conduct,  and  now  within  it 
are  found  representatives  of  every  party,  from 
the  strongest  Orangemen  to  the  fiercest  sepa- 
ratists."—  L.  Paul-Dubois,  Contemporary  Ire- 
land, pt.  3,  ch.  2  {Maumel  &  Co.  Dublin.  1908). 

Public  meetings  have  been  held  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  past  year  (1909)  to  support  the  demand 
of  the  Gaelic  League  "that  the  Irish  language, 
both  oral  and  written,  and  Irish  history  be  made 
essential  subjects  for  matriculation  in  the  new 
national  University,  and  that  proper  provision 
be  made  for  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  all  its  col- 
leges." 

A.  D.  1901  (March). —  Census  — "4,456,- 
546  Persons  (2,197,739  Males  and  2,258,807  Fe- 
males) were  returned  in  the  Enumerators'  Sum- 
maries as  constituting  the  population  of  Ireland 
on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  31st  of  last  March 
—  thus  showing  a  decrease  since  1891  of  248,- 
204  persons,  or  5.3  per  cent.  —  the  decrease  in 


the  number  of  males  was  equal  to  5.2  per  cent., 
and  in  the  number  of  females  to  5.3  per  cent. 

"There  was  during  the  decade  a  decrease  of 
41,297  persons,  or  3.5  per  cent,  in  the  Province  of 
Leinster;  98,568,  or  8.4  per  cent,  in  the  Province 
of  Munster ;  38.463,  or  2.4  per  cent,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ulster;  and  69,876,  or  9.7  percent,  in 
the  Province  of  Connaught." 

In  1841  the  population  enumerated  in  Ireland 
as  a  whole  had  been  8,196,597;  in  1851  it  had 
been  6,574,278;  in  1861,  5,798,967;  in  1871, 
5,412,377;  in  1881,  5,174,836;  in  1891,  4,704,750. 
Excepting  in  1861  the  showing  is  a  .steady  de- 
crease, and  this  latest  census  finds  the  island 
almost  half  depopulated. 

"According  to  the  Summaries  furnished  by 
the  Enumerators,  3,310,028  persons  returned 
themselves  as  Roman  Catholics,  this  number 
being  237,279  or  6.7  per  cent  under  the  number 
so  returned  in  1891;  579,385  were  returned  under 
the  head  of  '  Protestant  Episcopalians,'  being  a 
decrease  of  20,718,  or  3.5  percent.,  compared 
with  the  number  tabulated  under  that  head  in 
1891  ;  443,494  were  returned  as  Presbyterians, 
being  a  decrease  of  1,480  or  0.3  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  1891  ;  the  number  of  Methodists  re- 
turned on  the  present  occasion  amounts  to 
61,255,  being  an  increase  of  5,745  or  10.4  per 
cent,  on  the  number  returned  on  the  Census 
Forms  in  1891." 

In  Dublin  City,  as  extended  under  the  Dublin 
Corporation  Act  of  1900,  the  population  enu- 
merated in  1901  was  289,108,  being  a  gain  of 
20,521  since  1891.  With  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Rathmines  and  Rathcar,  Pembroke,  Blackrock 
and  Kingstown  added,  the  total  population  of 
Dublin  and  suburbs  was  373,179,  — an  increase 
in  the  decade  of  27.220. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of 
the  14  towns  in  which  more  than  10,000  inhabit- 
ants were  found :  compared  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  1891. 

Towns.  1891.  1901. 

Belfast 273,079  348,965 

Cork 75,345  75,978 

Limerick 37,155  38,085 

Londonderry 33,200  39,873 

Waterford 26,203  26.743 

Galway 13,800  13,414 

Drogheda 13,708  12,765 

Newrv 12,961  12.587 

Dundalk 12,449  13,067 

Lisbum 12,250  11,459 

Wexford 11,545  11,154 

Lurgan 11,429  11,777 

Kilkenny 11,048  10,493 

Sligo 10,274  10,862 

Total 554,446    637,222 

A.  D.  1902  (Feb.).  —  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  at  issue  on  the 
Home  Rule  question.  —  In  a  speech  delivered 
at  Liverpool  in  February  Lord  Rosebery  pro- 
nounced a  most  positive  funeral  oration  on 
what  he  assumed  to  be  the  death  and  burial  of 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  question  in  British  poli- 
tics. A  few  days  later  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Lib- 
eral Federation,  took  occasion  to  resurrect  the 
supposedly  buried  issue  and  take  it  under  his 
protection,  as  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
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Liberal  Party.  Home  Rule,  he  said,  was  often 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  "a  strange,  fantastic, 
almost  whimsical  and  mad -cap  policy,  rashly 
adopted  in  a  random  way,  to  secure  the  Irish 
vote.  It  is  to  be  easily  and  lightly  dropped  at 
any  moment  when  an  equal  amount  of  support 
can  be  obtained  from  any  other  quarter  I  Not  a 
very  noble  view  of  the  case !  Not,  in  truth,  a 
very  creditable  or  even  a  decent  view  of  the 
case,  but  intelligible  enough  if  there  were  in 
the  way  no  principles  and  no  facts."  One  such 
fact  he  found  in  the  "fixed  constitutional  de- 
mand of  the  Irish  people  " ;  and  Sir  Henry  con- 
cluded that  the  "  old  policy  "  remains  "the  sole 
remedy  for  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  is 
the  most  serious  weakness  in  the  whole  British 
Empire  and  the  most  grave  blot  upon  its  fame." 

By  these  two  sharply  opposed  utterances  the 
Liberals  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  called  to 
decide  which  leading  they  would  follow  —  that 
of  Lord  Rosebery  or  that  of  Sir  Henry.  Not 
being  in  power,  however,  nor  measurably  within 
reach  of  it,  decision  of  the  party  did  not  need  to 
be  made  in  haste. 

A.  D.  1902-1908.  —  Conditions  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Disorder  and  Crime.  —  In  the  course  of 
a  debate  in  the  British  Parliament  on  conditions 
in  Ireland,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  Lord  Percy,  charging  the  Liberal 
Government  with  responsibility  for  an  increase 
of  disorder  and  crime  since  it  came  into  power, 
brought  statistics  in  evidence  as  follows :  ' '  Take 
the  indictable  offences  against  property  and  fir- 
ing into  houses.  In  190f3  the  total  number  of 
these  offences  was  20 ;  in  1907,  29  ;  in  1908,  80. 
Outrages  on  the  pers^^n  by  the  use  of  firearms, 
agrarian  and  non  aL'rarian,  were:  —  In  the  first 
11  months  of  1900,  20  agrarian  and  36  non-agra- 
rian; in  1907,  50  agrarian  and  53  non-agrarian; 
in  1908,  128  agrarian  and  65  nori  agrarian.  In 
addition  to  these  open  outrages  there  was  the 
system  of  boycotting  and  intimidation.  In  cat- 
tle-driving —  a  new  offence  unheard  of  before 
the  days  of  the  Chief  Secretarv  —  there  were  390 
cases  in  19^)7  and  681  in  1908'  The  number  of 
pHrstma  under  polic;  protection  on  .larniary  31, 
lW/7,  was  196  ;  in  1908,  270;  and  in  1909,  335.  The 
ca«fcsof  bovcoltinghad  ri.s<;n  from  162  on  Novcni 
ber  30,  1905,  to  874  on  January  31,  1908.  An  im- 
pression prevailed  that  the  cases  of  boycotting 
were  '  minor  Cfiws,'  and  of  no  great  importance  ; 
but  the  lj)T(l  Chirf  Justice,  at  the  Clare  Spring 
Assizes  on  one  occasion,  referring  to  tliesf;  so- 
call'd  mii\iir  ffiStiH.  pointed  out  tliat  no  one  (halt 
with  or  spok'-  to  the  boycotted  i>erson,  and  tiiut 
he  ha/1  U>  go  20  miles  to  Limerick  for  the  neces- 
■aries  of  life.  I'eople  n\s()  had  to  go  to  mass 
and  to  w<fldings  protected  by  |»ollf«;  and  he 
BMHKtU-A  that  the-  f»overnrn<rit  could  not  point 
to  a  civilized  country  in  Europe  in  whicrh  the 
Government  would  l/jleratc  a  largi;  wjction  of 
its  population  living  daily  and  hourly  under 
the  Mliadow  of  a  terror  like  this  " 

The  Chief  H»;rretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  liirrell. 
retorte/i  with  the  following:  "  For  iliepuriiowof 
making  a  <:orn[)arison  betwefMi  the  rrondltion  of 
Irehiri'l  to  day  and  as  it  was  when  the  Covcrn 
rrient  wa.s  l»»d  l)y  the  right  hon.  gentleman  Ihi: 
lea/icr  of  the  OpiioHJtion,  wh'-ti  Ih'-y  inlroducr'd 
and  tiiiuli-  p'rriinrient  their  CritneH  Act,  we  must 
(jtuHtili-r  what  was  the  stale  of  things  In  1886  as 
c/>m(mrerl  with  what  it  is  now  I  will  give  the 
Houw:  the  figures.   Murders  in   18MfJ,  wvcn;  In 


1908,  one;  manslaughter  in  1886,  three;  now, 
none  ;  firing  at  the  person,  16  ;  now,  15  ;  firing  into 
dwellings  —  and  here  is  a  most  formidable  addi- 
tion, I  admit  —  43  ;  now,  66  ;  incendiary  fires  and 
arson,  103  ;  now,  54 ;  killing,  cutting,  and  maim- 
ing cattle  —  a  horrible  and  brutal  crime  —  73; 
now,  22  —  far  too  many  ;  riots  and  affrays,  nine  ; 
now,  13  ;  threatening  letters  or  notices,  434 ;  now, 
233 ;  intimidation,  92  ;  now,  57  ;  injury  to  pro- 
perty, 150;  now,  89;  Other  offences,  136 ;  now,  26  ; 
showing  in  1886  a  total  of  1,056,  and  now  a  total 
of  576.  On  January  1,  1886,  there  were  175  per- 
sons wholly  boycotted,  and  716  partially  boy- 
cotted—  a  total  of  891.  In  those  days,  I  admit, 
the  police  made  no  distinction  between  partial 
and  minor  boycotting.  In  1887  there  were  145 
persons  wholly  boycotted,  and  763  partially  boy- 
cotted, making  a  total  of  908.     On  January  1, 

1909,  there  Tvere  15  wholly  boycotted,  10  par- 
tially boycotted,  and  172  cases  of  minor  boycot- 
ting, making  in  all  197.  Persons  under  constant 
police  protection  on  December  31,  1887,  num- 
bered 252,  and  those  under  protection  bv  patrol, 
704  — a  total  of  956.  On  December  31,  1908, 
there  were  74  persons  under  constant  protection, 
270  under  protection  by  patrol,  a  total  of  344 
against  the  total  of  956.  I  leave  the  House  to 
draw  their  own  inference  from  those  figures." 

An  official  return  to  Parliament,  from  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Office,  Dublin  Castle, 
of  "the  number  of  cases  of  boycotting  and  of 
persons  boycotted  throughout  Ireland  on  the 
3l3t  day  of  January,  1908,  and  on  various  days 
in  several  preceding  years,  showed  5  cases  of 
entire  boycotting,  affecting  26  persons,  and  9 
cases  of  partial  boj'cotting,  affecting  39  people, 
on  the  date  mentioned  in  1908  ;  4  cases  of  entire 
boycotting,  affecting  20,  with  seven  cases  of  the 
partial  boycott,  affecting  35,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1907.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1903,  there  had  been  4 
cases  of  entire  and  21  cases  of  partial  boycotting 
affecting  25  and  131  pers<jns  respectively  ;  while 
the  cases  on  the  31st  of  March,  1902,  of  entire 
boycotting  had  numbered  5,  the  partial  cases 
46,  and  they  were  directed  in  tlie  first  instance 
against  26  people,  and  against  275  in  the  second. 

A.  D.  1905.  Defective  working  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903.  Inadequacy 
of  its  financial  provisions.  -  Baffled  in  the 
Western  Counties  by  cupidity  of  landlords. 
—  The  tirst  two  years  of  the  working  of  tin- 
Irish  Land  l'unha.'<c  .\ctof  1903  sufficed  to.show 
that  the  splendid  promise  of  that  measure  could 
not  be  realizeil  satisfactorily  witliout  fundaiiien- 
tal  changes  in  its  plan.  By  that  time  tiie  agn-e- 
ments  r-ftected  between  lamilords  and  tenants 
for  transfers  of  land  from  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter railed  for  purchase  paynumts  far  in  excess 
of  the  sums  which  the  .\(  t  (harl  provided  for 
supplying  at  so  early  a  stage  of  tin,'  operation. 
TIk'  process  of  tiansfer  was  clp'cUed  and  the 
ficlings  that  helped  it  on  weri' chilled  hy  increas- 
ing delays  in  the  completion  of  transactions 
wiien  begun. 

Hut  this  was  not  the  worst  disappointnurnt  in 
the  wr)rking  of  tln'  Act.  Another  more  serious 
Is  <hargrrl  to  the  <ui)idity  of  landlords  in  the 
pf)orer  counties  of  the  west.  In  the  article  by 
.Mr.  '1'homa.H  W.  IJussell  from  which  a  ((uotalion 
Is  given  abov<'  he  explains  it  as  follows  : 

"It  was  fjuite  Imjiossible  U)  apply  the  same 
rule  to  Connaught  and  to  other  Hitnilar  areas  as 
to  I'lster,  liOinster.  ami  .Munsler.    In  the  west  the 
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holdings  are  small  and  hopelessly  uneconomic 
in  their  character.  Parliament  felt,  and  rightly 
80,  that  to  make  the  occupier  of  a  five-acre  bog 
holding  an  owner  was  to  do  him  no  good.  Such 
a  feat  in  statesmanship  merely  freed  the  western 
landlord  from  a  risky  security  and  transferred 
the  risk  to  the  state.  It  was,  therefore,  enacted 
that  the  large  grass  holdings  which  abound  in 
that  region, — and  which  are  held  by  graziers 
on  a  tenure  of  eleven  months,  the  object  of  the 
term  being  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  tenancy, 
—  should  be  bought  and  wherever  possible 
should  be  distributed  among  the  small  holders, 
thus  rendering  a  decent  living  possible,  .ilnd  in 
several  cases  this  has  been  successfully  done  by 
the  congested  districts  board,  with  the  very  best 
results.  .  .  .  The  landlords  as  a  whole  professed 
at  the  land  conference  and  in  Parliament  their 
entire  willingness  to  sell,  provided  they  received 
a  price  equivalent  when  securely  invested  to 
their  second-term  net  income.  To  enable  this 
to  be  done  the  bonus  of  £12,000,000  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  The  whole  thing  was 
a  bargain  —  a  clear  case  of  contract.  And  what 
the  western  landlords  have  been  guilty  of  is  a 
simple  breach  of  faith.  They  are  quite  ready 
to  sell  the  bog  holdings,  the  barren  mountain 
tracts  out  of  which  a  decent  living  cannot  be 
had,  demanding  for  this  wretched  land  in  many 
cases  more  than  is  being  asked  in  Antrim  and 
Down  for  the  best  land  in  these  counties.  But 
the  grass  ranches  they  refuse  to  part  with. 
And  so  the  whole  plan  of  the  act,  —  the  whole 
scheme  for  the  re-settling  of  the  land,  and  rais- 
ing the  station  of  the  small  holder,  —  has  been 
brought  to  naught. 

"In  this  connection  another  diflSculty  has 
arisen.  When  the  western  sections  of  the  act 
•were  being  passed,  Mr.  Wyndham,  —  who  was 
in  grim  earnest  about  these  poor  people,  —  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  congested  estates  to  the 
estates  commissioners  or  to  the  congested  dis- 
tricts board.  Special  inducements  were  given 
to  sales  under  these  sections.  The  cost  of  sale 
was  borne  almost  entirely  by  the  state,  and  the 
commissioners  were  authorized  in  such  cases  to 
spend  money  \ipon  the  improvement  of  the 
holdings.  The  policy  was  excellent.  But  the 
landlords  have  ruined  it.  They  quickly  dis- 
covered that  if  they  sold  to  the  estates  commis- 
sioners the  land  would  be  Inspected  by  an  ex- 
pert valuer,  and  its  price  would  depend  upon  its 
value.  This  was  not  their  idea  of  how  things 
should  be  done.  They  preferred  to  sell  to  the 
tenant  direct,  against  whom  they  could  use  the 
screw  of  arrears  of  rent,  and  from  whom  they 
could  exact  a  higher  price.  Hardly  a  case  of 
sale  to  the  estates  commissioners  has  taken  place 
under  these  well-meant  sections.  And  for  the 
reasons  stated.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  compulsory 
powers  of  purchase  in  all  such  cases  ought  to 
have  been  frankly  given.  But  to  mention  the 
word  compulsion  to  the  then  chief  secretary  was 
to  send  him  into  a  fury.  He  would  not  hear  of 
it."  — T.  W.  Russell,  Workings  of  the  Irinh  Land 
Purchase  Act  {American  Review  of  Rexdews, 
Nov.,  1905). 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Formation  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
Party.  —  "While  the  outside  world  was  look- 
ing to  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  as  the 
guardian  of  the  national  conscience  of  Ireland, 
a  Young  Ireland  Party,  determined,  virile, 
thoughtful,    idealistic  and,    strange   though    it 


may  seem,  practical,  was  gradiially  forming,  be- 
coming a  power,  sweeping  away  outworn  ideas, 
preaching  new  and  putting  them  into  practice, 
and  working  wonders  in  the  revival  of  a  genuine 
national  spirit  throughout  the  country.  .  .  . 
Naturally,  and  very  gradually,  the  various  units 
gravitated  toward  one  another ;  and,  less  than 
two  years  ago,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Dublin 
boy  named  Arthur  Griffith,  they  elected  a  Na- 
tional Council,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
party  known  as  the  '  Sinn  Fein  Party,'  which 
included  probably  three-fourths  of  the  national 
thinkers  in  Ireland.  Since  its  inception,  the  Sinn 
Fein  Party  has  been  rapidly  gaining  power, 
raising  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  a  fast  crumbling 
Parliamentary  agitation,  and  eventually  leap- 
ing into  greater  popular  prestige  when,  recently, 
the  ludicrous  Irish  Councils  Bill  was  submitted 
to  the  nation  as  the  fruits  of  a  generation  of 
Parliamentary  agitation. 

"  'Sinn  Fein  '  is  Gaelic  for  '  Ourselves.'  The 
doctrine  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Party  is  that  the  sal- 
vation of  a  nation  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  the 
people  and  upon  the  soil  of  that  nation,  and  it 
holds  that  '  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves.' It  asks  Ireland  to  cultivate,  what  for  a 
long  time  it  neglected,  self-reliance,  and  aims 
at  regenerating  the  Irish  nation,  not  merely  po 
litically,  but  also  linguistically,  industrially, 
educationally,  morally  and  socially.  Almost  all 
preceding  national  movements  made  the  grave 
mistake  of  considering  politics  coincident  with 
patriotism ;  the  Sinn  Fein  policy  provides  for 
all-round  upbuilding  of  the  nation,  and  is  suc- 
cessfully working  along  man)^  lines  on  which  no 
political  movement  touched  before."  —  Seumas 
MacManus,  Sinn  Fein  {North  American  Review, 
Aug.,  1907). 

A.  D.  1905  (Dec).  —  Change  of  Government. 
—  On  the  change  of  government  which  took 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  December,  Mr. 
Balfour  resigning  the  Premiership  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  forming  a  Liberal 
Ministry,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  JVIr.  James  Bryce  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

A.  D.  1907. — Effects  of  the  Land  Purchase 
Act  as  seen  by  a  revisiting  Irishman.  —  Not- 
withstanding the  defects  in  the  working  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Act,  as  described  above,  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  well-known  Irish  journal- 
ist in  London,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land in  the  spring  of  1907  after  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted absence,  wrote  enthusiastically  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  the  happy  wakening  he 
had  foimd  in  the  country  to  a  new  life.  "You 
are  seeing  in  Ireland,"  said  a  lady  to  him,  "  not 
merely  a  revolution  but  a  renaissance,"  and  he 
found  her  characterization  to  be  true.  He  con- 
cludes, too,  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in 
her  further  remark,  that  "so  much  is  going  on 
in  Ireland  now  that  you  dare  n't  leave  it  even 
for  a  month."  "  Everybody,"  writes  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, "  seemed  to  be  doing  something  and  some- 
thing new  for  Ireland " ;  with  Catholics  and 
Protestants  working  together,  as  they  have 
never  worked  before.  And  the  main  cause  of 
this  "renaissance"  is  traceable  to  the  working 
of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903.  Already, 
says  Mr.  O'Connor,  under  the  working  of  this 
splendid  measure,  nearly  half  the  soil  of  Ireland 
has  changed  hands,  and  "the  second  half  will 
be  transferred  at  a  much  accelerated  speed." 
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"  For  seven  centuries  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual, a  bloody,  a  desperate  war  in  Ireland 
between  two  races,  and  the  prize  for  which 
they  fought  —  was  the  land.  .  .  .  And  now,  at 
last,  before  our  own  eyes,  in  this  generation  of 
men  to  which  we  belong,  this  secular  struggle 
is  at  an  end  ;  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  has 
been  won  ;  the  land  belongs  again  to  the  ancient 
Celtic  race  from  which  it  was  stolen  centuries 
ago.  ...  If  you  want  to  realize  further  what 
all  this  means,  do  not  forget  that  these  people 
who  are  now  brought  into  full  liberty  are  able 
to  appreciate  it  the  more  from  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  born  into  slavery, 
and  know  all  that  slavery  means.  I  myself, 
though  no  septuagenarian,  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  Irish  farmers  were  driven  to 
the  polls  to  vote  for  their  landlords  like  so  many 
cattle.  I  remember  the  poor,  wretched,  cring- 
ing slaves  which  they  had  to  be  in  those  not 
very  far  off  days  ;  how  they  bowed  and  cried, 
'  Yer  Honor,'  at  ever}-  second  word ;  and  how, 
in  fact,  they  revealed  by  their  outward  bearing 
the  knowledge  that  when  they  stf>od  in  the 
presence  of  the  landlord  they  were  confronted 
by  the  master  of  their  life  or  death. 

"The  despair  of  the  impossible  situation  in 
the  Ireland  of  40  or  .jO  years  ago  was  worse  al- 
most than  the  servitude.  There  was  no  room 
left  for  hope  in  a  system  which  permitted  the 
landlord  to  rob  the  tenant  of  evr-ry  addition  the 
latter  mafle  to  the  wealth  of  the  soil;  and  there 
could  be  no  hope  or  prospect  in  a  system  which 
kept  the  tenant  liable  to  eviction  from  his  hold- 
ing whenever  the  landlord  wished  to  do  so. 
And  now  realize  that  on  half  the  fvni  of  Ireland 
the  people  never  s<;e  a  lanrllord  or  a  landlord's 
representative;  that  every  year  brings  them 
nearer  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  the  ab.so- 
lute  owners  of  their  holdings;  but  they  know 
that  their  children  will  secure  full  posseasion 
and  complete  ownership  if  they  do  not,  and  you 
can  understand  what  a  new  strong  tide  of  hope 
and  exultation  there  must  be  in  the  breasts  of 
tlies*^  people." 

A.  D.  1907.  —  The  Evicted  Tenants  Act.  — 
The  healing  of  an  Irish  Sore  of  T^venty 
Years.  —  "  The  parsing  of  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Act  in  the  recent  session,  defective  though  it 
may  be  in  one  respect,  is  an  admission  on  the 
j)art  of  all  parties  in  Parliament  that  a  long 
pending  Iriih  controversy  must  be  closed,  and 
that  the  demand  fKjrsistcntly  and  pertinaciously 
mufin  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  rnetii 
bcTH  and  i('0[ile  for  over  twr-nly  years  for  the 
reinstHtement  of  a  large  b<Kly  of  evicted  tenants 
muBt  \)f:  conceded.   .  .   . 

"  The  wholesale  evictions  of  tenants,  whom  it 
Is  now  decided  to  reinstat*-,  were  primarily  due 
U)  the  agri'Milliirdl  crisis  of  1HM."(,  when  the  grf;at 
fall  of  prif-e  nf  Irish  farm  prfxluce  (onimenced. 
This  averag'-d  not  Ifss  thfin  20  ti>  !{0  per  cent,  in 
reHp<-rrt  of  r-attl<-  and  dairy  i)r'xliicr\  ih*-  main 
ntmrci.nnt  inw»me  u>  Irish  fnTiiurn.  Tenants  for 
the  tniiMt  part,  paid  their  n-nts  in  that  year, 
hoping  for  better  times,  but  manv  who  lived 
from  hand  tr>  mouth,  with  little  or  nf»  margin, 
fell  int.'*  arr'-aru.  T)n-  p'rf»ition  was  far  worw  In 
the  followini.'  year,  when  it  b<-cam<-  rjr-iir  that 
th'-  fall  'if  [irff-eH  whh  a  fierinaricnt  one.  The 
LhdiI  Court  reef.gniwd  thin  by  fixing  JiidifJal 
rent«»  at  IH  to  V)  per  cent,  less  than  those  llxefl 
U-tween  1881  and   188.'».     An  univerHiil  defn/ind 
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consequently  arose  on  the  part  of  all  other  ten- 
ants for  a  reduction  of  rent  in  proportion  to  the 
new  range  of  prices.  They  claimed  this  not 
only  in  the  case  of  yearly  tenancies,  but  of  hold- 
ings where  judicial  rents  had  been  adjudicated 
before  1885,  and  of  holdings  under  leases.  The 
majority  of  Irish  land-owners  in  1886  recognised 
the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  allowed  rebatements 
of  rent,  averaging  between  20  and  30  per  cent, 
in  respect  of  all  classes  of  holdings.  The  claim 
of  the  tenants  was  not  for  the  forbearance  of  the 
land -owners,  but  was  founded  on  right,  on  the 
traditional  claim  to  a  property  in  their  holdings 
—  a  claim  to  which  the  Land  Act  of  1881  had 
given  Parliamentary  and  legal  sanction.  That 
great  agrarian  Act  had  in  fact  established  Dual 
Ownerships  of  land  in  Ireland.  It  secured  to 
the  occupiers  a  property  in  their  holdings  by  en- 
abling them  tc  appeal  to  a  Land  Court  for  the 
settlement  of  rent,  and  by  giving  them  fixity  of 
tenure  and  the  right  of  bequeathing  or  assigning 
their  interests.  Beneficent  and  generous  as  the 
Act  was,  it  had  serious  defects.  .  .  . 

"  As  a  result  of  these  defects  the  Land  Act  of 
1881,  great  as  it  was  in  principle,  did  not  afford 
a  suflacient  remedy  in  the  crisis  caused  by  the 
great  fall  of  prices  in  1885-6.  A  minority  of 
Irish  landowners  refused  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  larger  and  better  class  of  owners,  and  to 
make  rebatements  of  rent  in  1886.  They  justi- 
fied their  refusal  on  the  ground  that  since  the 
Act  of  1881  the  tenants  had  no  longer  a  claim 
for  forbearance  in  respect  of  rent.  They  in- 
sisted, therefore,  on  full  payment,  and  began  to 
evict  on  a  large  scale  those  in  default.  .  .  . 

"Numerous  combinations  of  tenants  were 
formed  to  refuse  full  payment  of  rent  and  to  re- 
sist evictions  to  the  utmost.  With  the  object 
of  assisting  and  .strengthening  resistance  of  the 
tenants,  a  new  form  of  combination  was  devi.sed 
by  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  M.  P.,  known  as  the 
'Plan  of  Campaign.'  The  essential  feature  of 
it  was  the  payment  by  the  tenants  of  an  estate 
adopting  it  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  rent  due  into 
a  common  fund,  to  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
eviction,  and  supporting  the  evicted  families. 
The  fund  thus  created  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  landowners  and  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  combination.  It  afforded,  therefore,  great 
security  for  the  inaintenancr-of  tlu-  combination. 

"The  t<.-nantfl,  before  adopting  tin;  plan,  wen- 
advised  to  offer  arbitration  of  their  rents  to 
their  landlords.  If  evictions  took  place  the  ten- 
ants were  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  not  to 
come  to  agreemeAt  with  their  landlords,  ex- 
cept upon  terms  that  the  evicted  men  were  to 
b(!  reinstated  in  their  holdings.  Those  taking 
farms  from  which  tenants  were  evicted  were  to 
be  rigidly  boycfitterl. 

"The  plan  thus  devised  was  commended  to 
the  tenants  of  Freiund,  where  lan<lowners  re- 
fused rensf)nal)le  abat«'in<'nt.s  of  rents,  by  many 
of  the  Irish  members,  such  fis  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
W.  O'Hrien,  atifl  others.  ...  Mr.  I'arnell  held 
aloof  from  It,  not  ho  much  from  disapprf)val  of 
its  mellKxI,  HM  from  fear  that  it  might  injure 
the  Urime  Uiije  cause  with  Knirlisli  constitiieii- 
cies.  Many  of  the  Catliolic  Uiwliops  expr<'S»ed 
Mi<-ir  distiiifiroval.  Ft  wus  dr'nounced  hy  the 
ffovernmerit  as  a  fraudulent  and  dishonest  at 
tempt  to  break  crmtractH.  They  j)roHecut(rd  Mr. 
Dillon  and  other  leiuiers   for  consijlracy  under 
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the  ordinary  law.  The  Irish  judges  pronounced 
the  sclieme  of  combination  to  be  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy on  the  ground  that  it  subjected  land- 
lords to  unlawful  pressure.  .   .  . 

"By  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1887  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  report  on  agricultural  prices  and 
the  claim  for  a  revision  of  judicial  rents,  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  Cowper,  an  ex-Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, reported  in  favour  of  all  that  had  been 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  Bill  of  the 
previous  year.  They  emphatically  affirmed  that 
a  great  and  permanent  fall  of  prices  had  taken 
place.  They  advised  that  judicial  rents,  fixed 
before  the  year  1885,  should  be  revised  and  re- 
duced, and  that  leaseholders  should  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  judicial  rents.  The  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  instance,  as  it  is  believed,  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
were  compelled  to  legislate  in  accordance  with 
this  report.  .  .  . 

"This  measure,  which  so  greatly  extended 
the  Act  of  1881,  was  accompanied  by  a  new 
Coercion  Act  dispensing  with  trial  by  jury  in 
agrarian  ca.ses,  and  enabling  resident  magis- 
trates —  mere  nominees  of  the  Government  — 
to  try  and  convict  in  such  cases.  .  .  . 

"The  Act  of  1887,  by  providing  a  legal  alter- 
native, put  an  end  to  further  combinations  of 
tenants.  The  Plan  of  Campaign  was  not 
adopted  in  any  fresh  cases.  It  had  been  put  in 
force  on  111  estates  where  the  owners  refused 
general  abatements  of  rent.  In  94  of  these  it 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  owners  to  come  to 
terms  with  their  tenants  for  reductions  of  rent 
of  a  reasonable  character  and  sufficient  to  avoid 
further  trouble.  In  seventeen  estates  only  the 
owners  were  obdurate,  and  declared  war  against 
their  tenants.   .  .  . 

"After  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act 
wholesale  evictions  were  resumed  on  the  Cam- 
paign estates,  and  were  supported  by  all  the 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  .  .  . 
In  1891,  a  great  step  was  taken  by  the  late  Gov- 
ernment in  the  direction  of  a  more  conciliatory 
attitude  to  the  evicted  tenants.  In  the  Land 
Purchase  Act  of  that  year  a  clause  was  inserted 
enabling  the  Land  Commissioners  to  admit  the 
evicted  tenants  as  purchasers  of  holdings,  where 
their  former  landlords  agreed  to  their  reinstate- 
ment. The  clause  was  to  have  effect  for  one 
year  only,  and  very  few  transactions  took  place 
\mder  it.   .   .  . 

"Nothing  more  was  done  till  1903.  Mean- 
while this  Irish  sore  remained  imhealed.  The 
evicted  men  continued  to  tive  in  temporary 
dwellings  near  to  their  former  homes,  patiently 
expecting  reinstatement  at  some  future  time. 
Nor  have  they  been  mistaken  in  this  respect, 
though  many  of  them  had  to  wait  nine  more 
years,  and  the  remainder  still  longer. 

"In  1903  it  became  advisable  for  the  Tory 
Government  to  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  for  Mr.  Wyndham's  measure  aiming 
at  an  universal  scheme  of  land  purchase  in  Ire- 
land—  a  scheme  offering  very  great  induce- 
ments to  landlords  to  sell  to  their  tenants.  It 
was  again  provided  in  this  Act  that  the  evicted 
tenants  might  be  reinstated,  not  as  tenants,  but 
as  owners  by  purchase  of  their  former  holdings. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  advance  of  money 
from  an  Irish  fund  for  buying  out  the  Planters, 
for  rebuilding  the  houses  of  the  evicted  men,  for 


restocking  their  farms,  and  for  buying  unten- 
anted land  on  which  to  replace  the  evicted  men, 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  former  farms.  ...  As  a  result,  however, 
all  the  remaining  Campaign  estates  except  two 
were  dealt  with  under  this  Act,  and  nearly  all 
the  men  evicted  from  them  were  reinstated  on 
the  most  favourable  terms.  .  .  . 

"The  Act  of  1903,  however  generous  and  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  it  went,  failed  to  deal  with  the 
whole  case.  It  is  wanting  in  backbone  —  in 
coercive  power  as  against  a  residuum  of  land- 
owners. Two  Campaign  estates  —  the  Clanri- 
carde  and  the  Lewis  estates  —  remained  imdealt 
with,  and  about  2000  tenants  evicted  from  other, 
not  Campaign,  estates  were  left  out  in  the  cold. 
It  was  to  supply  coercive  power  for  dealing 
with  these  remaining  cases  that  the  recent  Act 
was  passed."  —  Eversley,  T/ie  Evicted  Tenants 
{Ireland)  Act  {Fortnightly  Review,  Dec.,  1907). 

A.  D.  1907  (May).—  Proposed  Bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  Representative  Council.  —  Re- 
jected by  the  National  Party.  —  Abandoned 
by  the  Government.- — A  Bill  proposing  half- 
way progress  toward  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
was  introduced  in  the  British  Parliament  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  in  ]\Iay,  1907.  Its  main  feature  was  the 
creation  of  a  Representative  Council,  not  to  be 
legislative  in  function,  but  having  large  admin- 
istrative powers.  This  Council  was  to  consist 
of  107  members,  eighty -two  elected  by  the  Irish 
householders  (including  peers  and  women),  and 
twenty-five  nominated  by  the  crown.  Eight  of 
the  existing  Irish  departments,  including  agri- 
culture, public  works,  congested  districts,  and 
the  registrar's  office  were  placed  under  its  con- 
trol and  a  new  one,  the  education  department, 
created.  In  addition  to  the  §10.000,000  of  annual 
expenditure  controlled  by  these  departments, 
the  bill  provided  for  an  increase  of  $3,250,000  to 
be  spent  on  public  works  and  "  general  improve- 
ment." The  provisions  of  the  Bill  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  constabulary,  the  courts,  the  prisons, 
or  the  Land  Commission.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  to  have  general  supervisory  control. 

Apparently  the  Liberal  Ministry  had  been  led 
to  expect  that  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Irish  National  Party  would  accept 
this  measure,  as  an  installment  of  the  self-gov- 
ernment they  claimed  for  Ireland.  If  so,  then 
the  leaders  who  encouraged  that  expectation 
were  overborne  by  their  followers,  for  the  Bill 
was  denounced  and  rejected,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Redmond,  at  a  convention  of  the  National  Part}', 
in  Dublin,  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  was  therefore 
withdrawn. 

In  offering  this  plan  of  government  the  Eng- 
lish Liberals  had  turned  back  to  what  was  the 
original  Gladstone  project  of  Irish  home  rule, 
contemplated  and  discussed,  without  result,  by 
the  Liberal  cabinet  in  1885.  As  Mr.  Morley  re- 
lates in  his  Life  of  Gladstone,  there  were  two 
main  opinions  in  the  cabinet  at  that  time  :  "  One 
favored  the  erection  of  a  system  of  representative 
county  government  in  Ireland.  The  other  view 
was,  that  besides  the  county  boards,  there  should 
be  in  addition  a  central  board  for  all  Ireland, 
essentially  municipal  and  not  political;  in  the 
main  executive  and  administrative,  but  also  with 
a  power  to  make  bye-laws,  raise  funds,  and  pledge 
public  credit  in  such  modes  as  parliament  should 
provide.     The  central   board  would   take  over 
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education,  primary,  in  part  intermediate,  and 
perhaps  even  higher;  poor  law  and  sanitary  ad- 
ministration :  and  public  works.  The  whole 
charge  of  justice,  police,  and  prisons  would  re- 
main with  the  executive." 

This  defines,  practically,  a  measure  of  home 
rule  within  the  same  limits  that  Mr.  Birrell  pro- 
posed. It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  to  ilr. 
Gladstone  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  premier,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  satisfy  Mr.  Parnell,  for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  It  was  not  acceptable,  however, 
to  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  when  rejected. 
Gladstone  remarked  bitterly  to  one  of  his  col- 
leagues: "Within  six  years,  if  it  please  God  to 
spare  their  lives,  thej'  will  be  repenting  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes. "  The  wearing  of  the  sackcloth 
was  not  postponed  so  long. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Amended  Land  Purchase 
Act.  —  The  defects  which  have  been  noted 
above  in  the  verj'  promising  Land  Purchase  Act 
of  19^^)3  raised  increa.sing  difficulties  in  the  opera- 
tion of  it,  until  the  pressing  need  of  amendatory 
legislation  was  acknowledged  by  all  parties. 
"Wide  differences  of  view,  however,  between  dif- 
ferent intere.sts  involved  made  the  attainment  of 
such  legislation  no  easy  task.  A  Bill  for  the  pur- 
pose, brought  forward  in  the  autumn  of  1908, 
by  the  CJiief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Birrell, 
was  pushed  over  into  the  next  session,  and  re 
introduced  in  March,  1909.  Mr.  Birrell  then 
reviewed  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
amendments  of  the  Act  necessary,  stating  that 
"28  millions  had  now  been  advanced  for  land 
purcha.se,  and  that  there  were  pending  agree- 
ments involving  the  advance  of  50  millions.  The 
total  acreage  of  the  land  sohl  and  agreed  to  be 
sold  exceeded  7,WX»,0Wacres.  The  country  was 
now  in  the  very  middle  of  this  great  agrarian 
revolution.  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  author  of  the 
Act  of  1V)Z,  thought  that  £100,0^)0,000  wouM 
sufSce  to  carry  this  revolution  through,  but  al- 
rearly  £84,fKK),fXJ0  hail  Ixen  accounted  for  and 
there  wa-s  every  re!i.son  for  supposing  that  .Mr. 
Wyndham's  estimate  should  have  been  I'lH.S,- 
fKXj,fXjO.  With  regard  to  tin-  loss  on  the  flotation 
of  land  stock,  he  expreas<;d  the  opinion  that  for 
a  deca/le,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  unsjife  to  as- 
sume that  a  higher  issue  jtrire  would  be  obtained 
than  £85,  untf  he  calculated  that  if  nothing 
were  done  a  charge  f)f  £855, <XK)  annually  would 
eventually  have  to  be  made  grnxl  by  tin;  rate 
payers.  It  wjw  impo9Hii)|c  to  expect  them  to 
bfrar  this  enormous  burden,  and  if  the  law  were 
not  amended  the  8f;heme  of  land  purchas<;  must 
break  down.  His  proposal  in  regard  to  the 
Ixjnus  was  that,  insUad  of  fl.xing  it  at  '<i  per 
f«nt  ,  it  Hhould  \x:  paid  according  t<>  a  scale 
under  which  the  low»r  tli<-  price  given  for  the 
land  the  higher  would  \k-  the  bonus.  Var  this 
at  I<;aMt  £a,0<K),fXKJ  would  be  r((|iiired  ovir  and 
above  the  original  £12,0<H).0W.  By  this  Bill  the 
Exchefjuer  was  assuming,  everything  consid- 
eff-rl,  a  ViUA  capital  liability  of  at)out  £30.()0<), 
(>00  Calling  attention  to  the  principal  provl 
slorm  >it  the  liill,  iie  rerninderl  the  IJoiise  that 
landlords  werf  ernpowend  to  tike  payment 
jjarfly  In  cash  and  partly  in  stork  at  \fZ.  He 
then  mentioned  the  sU-ps  that  were  being  tukiin 
U>  nrjjU-TnU'  the  work  of  the  Kstali-s  (.'ommls- 
irionprs  and  Hl&Ud  that  n<l  varices  to  the  amotint 
of  £10,fX)0,fK)0  were  never  likely  to  be  exccedcrl 
In  f/ne  y«ir  ;  they  now  had  reached  £8,0*X),fKK)." 
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On  a  question  arising  as  to  one  part,  called  a 
"bonus,"  provided  for  in  the  transaction  of  pur- 
chase, Mr.  Wyndham,  who  had  been  Chief  Sec 
retary  in  1903,  and  author  of  the  original  Act, 
said.  "'Some  hon.  members  sitting  for  English 
constituencies  might  think  that  the  bonus  was 
not  necessary.  They  might  think  that  if  the 
State  lent  its  credit,  landlord  and  tenant  could 
come  to  terms,  and  that  the  bonus  was  some- 
thing thrown  in  as  a  sop  to  the  landlords.  If 
the  transfer  of  land  in  Ireland  were  sporadic,  he 
agreed  that  landlords  might  sell  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  direct  bonus  from  the  State.  The 
question  to  be  solved  in  Ireland,  however,  was 
that  of  the  general  transfer  of  ownership  of  land 
throughout  the  country,  and  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, could  not  be  effected  unless  the  present 
owners  received  an  equivalent  to  the  income 
which  they  now  enjoyed.  In  the  past  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  the  sporadic  transfer  of  owner- 
ship of  land  had  been  got  rid  of,  and  there  were 
now  left  those  cases  which  could  not  be  dealt 
with  unless  a  bonus  were  given.  It  had  been 
generally  recognized  by  all  parties  that  a  bonus 
should  be  given  rather  than  that  the  land  diffi- 
culties in  Ireland  should  continue,  and  six  years 
ago  the  decision  arrived  at  was  supported  by 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  parties  in  the 
House.  Now  it  was  proposed  that  the  method 
of  giving  a  substantial  bonus  at  a  uniform  rate 
should  be  set  aside  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  discrepancy  between  pending  and  future 
agreements.  Already  by  altering  the  rate  of 
instalments  in  future  agreements,  and  by  giving 
stock  instead  of  cash,  they  had  created  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  classes.  On  the  top 
of  that  they  were  now  going  to  do  away  with 
the  bonuses  and  apply  a  method  which  he 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  show  would  prove 
most  injurious  ;  and  if  it  did  prove  injurious,  it 
woidd  touch  the  cardinal  point  in  the  whole 
matter." 

Mr.  Wyndham  opposed  the  new  Bill  on  this 
point,  apparently  without  success.  Strong  op- 
pf)sitif)n  to  a  grant  of  the  power  of  compulsory 
pureha.se  which  the  Hill  embcxlied  was  raised,  in 
the  House  of  C'ommons,  as  well  as  ultimately  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Its  contemplated  changes 
in  dealing  with  what  are  (lallcd  "congested  es- 
bites"  and  "congested  dintricts,"  being  those  in 
which  the  holdings  of  tenants  are  too  small  to 
yield  a  decent  living,  were  also  a  subject  of  crit- 
icism and  o|)position. 

Tlie  Bill  n-ceived  some  amendment  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  beffjR!  having  its  third  read- 
ing and  i)a.SH«ge  on  the  IHth  of  September.  In 
the  Houw  of  Lords  ilniel  with  harder  treatment, 
and  was  returned  to  the  Conimons  with  amend- 
ments which  the  latter  rejected  in  toto.  Infor- 
iiuil  <()nferences  brought  about  an  acconnuoda- 
tion  of  the  dilTerences  between  the  two  Houses 
and  placed  the  Act  on  the  statute;  book.  The 
I  jieersyleldeil  on  the  question  of  compulsory  pur- 
chasf;,  a.H  wi-ll  as  with  regard  to  the  tribinial 
which  slirtuld  havi;  a  deciding  authority  in  the 
matter,  these  being  th«!  two  points  most  in  dis- 
|iut«:. 

A.  D.  1909  ^Jan.).  Disclosures  of  Poverty 
by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act.     See  (in    this 

vol   )    I'OVKHTY,    I'ltom.K.MS  OK       I'KNHIONH. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  Org^anization  of  the 
two  new  Irish  Universities.    See  (in  this  vol.) 

I'.DLU  ATION  ;    lUKI.ANU. 
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IROQUOIS  THEATER,  Burning  of  the. 

See  (in  this  vol.)  Chicago  :  A.  D.  1903. 

IRRIGATION.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Conser- 
vation OF  Natukal  Reboukces. 

ISLE  OF  PINES:  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Decision  concerning.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Cuba:  A.  D.  1907  (April). 

ISTHMIAN  CANAL.  See  Panama  Canal. 

ISVOLSKY,  Alexander:  Russian  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  — His  Aide  Memoire 
on  Macedonian  Affairs.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Turkey  :  A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec). 

Convention  with  Great  Britain.  See  Eu- 
rope :  A.  D.  1907  (Au(!.). 

ITAGAKI,  Count.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  : 
A.  D.  1903  (June). 

ITALY:  A.  D.  1870-1905.  —  Increase  of 
Population  compared  with  other  European 
Countries.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D. 
1870-1905. 

A.  D.  1901.  —  The  First  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III. — 
Greatly  improved  conditions.  —  Restored 
Liberty  of  Speech  and  Meeting.  —  Neutral- 
ity of  Government  in  Labor  Disputes. — 
Zanardelli  and  Giolitti  in  the  Ministry. — 
In  the  early  months  of  1901,  when  Volume  VI. 
of  this  work  went  to  press,  Italy  was  in  an  un- 
certain and  anxious  state.  It  had  not  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  assassination  of  King 
Humbert,  and  could  not  foresee  what  length  the 
sobering  effects  of  that  tragedy  would  have.  It 
had  hope  that  the  new  reign  just  beginning 
would  quiet  the  dreadful  disorders  that  had  be- 
come rife  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  at 
large,  but  fear  to  the  contrary  was  more  than 
equal,  perhaps,  to  the  hope.  Happily  it  was 
the  hope  that  found  justification  within  the 
passing  year,  as  will  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing report  of  conditions,  published  in  the  last 
month  of  1901  : 

"Those  who  expected  that  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel Ill's  reign  would  be  coincident  with  a 
marked  improvement  in  Italy,  have  so  far  been 
amply  justified.  Few  ventured  to  hope  that 
his  Liberal  Ministry  under  Signors  Zanardelli 
and  Giolitti  would  weather  a  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion. As  it  is,  despite  some  weakness  and  a  few 
mistakes,  it  has  come  out  triumphant.  Com- 
pared with  eighteen  months  ago,  Italian  politics 
have  undergone  what  is  little  less  than  a  revolu- 
tion. The  closing  months  of  the  last  reign  saw 
the  most  dangerous  constitutional  crisis  that 
United  Italy  has  known.  A  reactionary  Gov- 
ernment was  threatening  Parliamentary  liberty; 
the  Liberals  and  Socialists  were  making  a  des- 
perate stand,  which  at  all  events  preserved  the 
Constitution,  and  perhaps  saved  Italy  from 
revolution.  Now  the  signs  of  danger  have  al- 
most passed.  The  Crown  is  fast  getting  back 
its  popularity.  Parliament  is  asserting  itself  as 
it  has  not  done  for  many  years,  and  is  able  to 
give  its  time  to  quiet,  useful  work.  The  Ex- 
treme Left,  stubbornly  obstructionist  last  year, 
is  giving  an  independent  but  fairly  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  Ministry.  Outside  Parliament  Ital- 
ians have  for  once  a  government  '  which  allows 
them  to  breathe  and  move  and  speak.'  For  the 
first  time  since  Crispi  introduced  coercion,  seven 
years  ago,  there  is  liberty  of  speech  and  public 
meeting.  Still,  occasionally,  the  unteachable 
censorship  suppresses  an  issue  of  some  dem- 
ocratic paper.     But  there  is  no  prosecution  for 


political  speeches,  no  arbitrary  political  Impris- 
onment, no  harrying  of  cooperative  or  benefit 
societies  from  empty  fear  of  political  designs  or 
at  the  bidding  of  shopkeepers. 

"  But  this  is  of  small  account  beside  the  altered 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  labour 
questions.  Hitherto  its  influence  had  been  al- 
ways more  or  less  on  the  side  of  the  employers. 
Trade  Unions  were  dissolved  and  sometimes 
their  members  arrested ;  their  organisers  were 
imprisoned  for  'exciting  to  class-hatred,'  and 
under  the  military  courts  of  1898  it  was  an  of- 
fence to  plead,  however  moderately,  in  defence 
of  the  claims  of  labour.  When  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  the  lower  Po  valley  struck  for  a 
living  wage,  the  Government  sent  soldiers  to 
reap  the  crops.  Suddenly  and  radically  all  this 
has  changed.  At  last  the  law  is  observed,  and 
Trade  Unions  are  allowed  the  legal  sanction 
which  nominally  they  have  had  for  years.  The 
Government  has  announced  its  neutrality  in 
labour  disputes,  so  long  as  there  is  no  violence 
or  interference  with  individual  liberty.  The 
result  has  been  an  epidemic  of  strikes.  The 
Italian  working  man,  long  cowed  by  his  power- 
lessness  before  the  alliance  of  employer  and 
Government,  is  using  his  new  freedom  to  raise 
his  miserable  wage.  Signor  Giolitti  estimated 
in  the  middle  of  last  June  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  there  Lad  been  511  strikes, 
affecting  600,000  workmen  (a  number  almost 
unparalleled  even  in  England)  and  resulting  in 
an  increase  of  wages  by  nearly  £2,000,000,  a 
huge  sum  in  poverty-stricken  Italy.  Probably 
by  now  the  total  of  strikers  has  reached  a  figure 
which  has  never  been  equalled  within  a  year  in 
any  European  country.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  vig- 
orous advocacy  of  arbitration  by  the  Chambers 
of  LaboTir,  the  urban  strikes  have  generally 
been  short,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  for 
some  not  very  serious  trouble  at  Naples,  there 
has  been  no  case  of  disorder  in  them."  — Bolton 
King,  The  Neic  Reign  in  Italy  {Contemporary 
Review,  Dec,  1901). 

A.  D.  1902  (June). —  Renewal  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.    See  Triple  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1902-1904.  —  Coercive  Proceedings 
against  Venezuela  concerted  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  —  Settlement  of  claims 
secured.  —  Reference  to  The  Hague.  See 
Venezuela  :  A.  D.  1902-1904. 

A.  D,  1903  (March).  —  General  Strike  in 
Rome.  See  Labor  Organization:  Italy. 

A.  D.  1903  (Oct.).  —  Change  of  Ministry.  — 
Signor  Giuseppe  Zanardelli,  President  of  the 
Council,  or  Premier,  since  February,  1901,  gave 
his  resignation  to  the  King  in  October,  1903,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  a  new  Ministry  was 
formed  by  Signor  Giolitti,  who  had  been  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  in  the  administration  of 
Zanardelli,  and  who  still  retained  that  portfolio 
after  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  Council. 

A.  D.  1903-1905.  —  Initiation  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture  by  the 
King.     See  Agriculture. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Tokens  of  a  Disposition  to 
bring  the  Church  and  the  State  into  better 
Accord.  —  Several  marked  tokens  of  a  concilia- 
tory disposition  on  both  sides  of  the  long  break 
in  relations  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1904.  The  Government 
brought  in  a  bill  for  increasing  the  public  sal- 
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aries  of  cures.  Its  diplomatic  agents  in  South 
America  were  instructed  to  give  attention  to  a 
Papal  nuncio  who  travelled  thither  on  a  mis- 
sion from  the  Vatican  as  though  he  represented 
the  King.  The  King  conveyed  a  piece  of  ground 
to  the  Pope  which  enlarged  his  domain.  A  Cardi- 
nal took  part  in  a  reception  to  the  King  at  Bolo- 
gna and  sat  at  table  with  them.  These  were  such 
amenities  between  the  royal  and  pontifical  courts 
as  had  not  been  seen  for  a  generation,  and  they 
seemed  to  bear  much  significance ;  but  little 
came  from  them  in  the  end. 

A.  D.  1904  i^Oct.-Dec).  —  Dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  —  The  Government  sus- 
tained in  the  Elections.  —  Increased  Partici- 
pation by  the  Catholics.  —  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dissolved  by  royal  decree  on  the 
17th  of  October,  and  elections  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  6th  and  13th  of  November.  The 
canva.ss  was  more  animated  than  usual.  Catho- 
lics taking  part  in  it,  and  in  the  subsequent 
voting,  more  numerously  than  hitherto.  The 
Ministry  of  Premier  Giolitti,  representing  the 
Liberals  and  Moderates  in  politics,  between 
groups  of  the  extreme  Right  and  Left,  secured 
a  strong  majority.  Those  of  the  Left  lost  a 
number  of  seats,  though  the  Socialists  claimed 
to  have  made  lartre  erains  in  the  popular  vote. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Effect  of  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese War  on  the  Triple  Alliance.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Eukopk:  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1905. — Action  with  other  Powers 
in  forcing  Financial  Reforms  in  Macedonia 
on  Turkey.     S'.-e  Ti  uki;v  :   A.  O.  V.f*>'>-\'.K)'* 

A.  D.  1905  (Sept.j.  —  Earthquake  in  Cala- 
bria.     Sec  P>AKTHCiCAKK« 

A.  D.  1905-1906. —  Illness  and  Retirement 
of  Premier  Giolitti.  — The  Fortisand  Sonnino 
Ministries.  —  The  Demoralized  Railway  Ser- 
vice. —  Catholic  Abstention  from  Politics 
relaxed.  —  Return  of  Giolitti  to  Power.  — 
The  Italian  Pr»:nii'-r,  Si;.'nor  Giolitti,  was  forced 
by  illness  to  withdraw  from  office  e;irly  in  the 
year,  and  Signor  Forti.s  wa.s  commissionr-d  by 
the  King  to  form  a  new  3Iinistrj-.  He  did  not 
8ucc<,'cd,  and  Signor  Tittoni  was  then  required 
by  the  King  Ut  take  the  lead  in  Governnn-nt 
with  the  lat<-  <(>]\c:n^\\('<i  of  Signor  Giolitti.  Tit- 
toni HtMm  resit'iied,  however,  and  Fortis  wn.s 
again  callrd,  late  in  Maif  h,  to  form  a  (.'uliinet, 
which  he  now  found  himself  able  to  do.  In  the 
following  D'fernber,  however,  a  reconstruction 
of  the  F'ortlM  Ministry  occurred,  the  King  re 
quirinif  the  Premier  to  rr-fain  his  place,  while 
his  '■!,"■  ,  were  partly  changed. 

Tlir  the  y<ar  iIk;  Government  and  the 

country  wfr<-  greatly  troublr;*!  by  a  g'-neral  de- 
morali/ation  in  the  rnanagement  and  service  of 
the  railways  Travel  and  freight  transpfjrlat ion 
were  exaj»p<Taling!y  delayed  ;  a<.<identH  were 
of  conHtfint  f)C*  iirrenre,  an/1  strikes,  having  no 
result  but  the  public  affliction,  were  repeated 
again  and  again. 

Karly  in  the  Kurnnier  an  eneyrlienl  on  the  at 
lllude  to  be  tiiken  Ijy  the  faithful  in  politieal 
C^*ntrf»versien  wh»  luldreimed  tr)  the  Italian  bl.ih 
op*  by  the  PofK-.  .Not  dintlnrtly,  but  hy  Infer- 
en<«.  It  wa*  taken  tn  l»c  a  relaxation  of  the  ixilic  v 
of  almt/nti'in  from  pfilitles,  jind  to  prompt  iMditf 
r;al  action  by  CatliolieH,  but  always  under  clerical 
guidance  find  ft/I  vice 

The  FortU  .Ministry  held  ilJi  ground  In  the 
GoTemment,  against  much  attack,  until  Febni 
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ary,  1906.  when  it  lost  the  support  of  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber,  and  gave  place  to  a  coalition 
Cabinet  formed  by  Signor  Sonnino,  which  con- 
ducted the  administration  till  the  following 
May,  when,  on  a  question  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Southern  railways,  it  suffered  defeat.  Where- 
upon Signor  Giolitti  returned  to  power,  in  the 
face  of  a  threat  from  the  employees  of  the  rail- 
ways that  they  would  proclaim  a  general  strike 
if  he  took  up  "the  reins  again.  The  strike  did  not 
occur,  and  a  notable  access  of  vigor  and  activity 
of  Government  appeared. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  At  the  Algeciras  Conference 
on  the  Morocco  Question.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Europe:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

A.  D.  1906  (April).  — Violent  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.     See  Volcaxic  Ekuptioks. 

A.  D.  1906-1909. — The  Giolitti  Adminis- 
tration. —  Its  recent  resignation.  —  The  Gio- 
litti Ministry  was  maintained  in  the  direction  of 
the  Government  for  nearly  four  years,  by  virtue 
of  the  energetic  and  efficient  administration  it 
conducted.  Its  capabilities  were  demonstrated 
somewhat  notably  before  the  close  of  1906,  by 
the  conversion  of  the  Italian  rentes  (Government 
bonds)  from  4  to  3  per  cent. ,  —  a  financial  opera- 
tion which  had  been  discussed  and  fumbled  over, 
apparently,  for.  a  loug  time.  Premier  Giolitti 
brought  the  question  to  a  determination  in  the 
Chamber  after  less  than  one  dav  of  debate  ;  and 
the  conversion  of  l:i,00O,0O0,0O()fr.  of  national 
debt  was  so  readily  accepteil  by  the  rente-hold- 
ers that  only  l,700,000fr.  needed  to  be  paid  off. 

Relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
Papacy  were  improved  by  the  breach  of  the  lat- 
ter with  France,  which  led  to  the  substitution 
of  Italy  for  France  as  the  protector  of  Catho- 
lics and  Catholic  interests  in  the  Empire  of  the 
Turks.  This  was  not,  however,  agreeable  to 
Austria,  and  began  a  coolness  between  these 
two  of  the  parties  to  the  Triple  Alliance  which 
all  the  disturbing  occurrences  in  the  Near  East 
have  tended  since  to  increase.  The  Alliance  with 
Austria  and  Germany  had  been  rcnewe<l  in  1902; 
but  there  have  been  several  occasions  within 
the  past  three  years  on  which  Italian  ill  feeling 
toward  the  former  has  tiained  out  (piite  threaten- 
ingly in  Press  and  Parliament,  and  sometimes  in 
p<jpular  demonstrations. 

A  disturbing  agitation  of  the  (|uestion  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  schools  occurred  in  1908, 
bringing  demands  from  anti-clerical  parties  for 
its  prohibition  ;  but  the  Government  was  upheld 
in  refusing  such  action.  A  disturbing  e.xcite- 
ment  in  Sicily  was  produced  that  year  by  the 
convl<'tif)n,  after  a  much  prf)longe(l  and  sensa- 
tional trial,  of  Signor  Nasi,  ex  .Minister  of  Public; 
Instruction,  on  charges  of  embe/./.lenieut  of  pub- 
lic moneys.  The  convicted  Minister  was  a  Si- 
cilian, atid  ids  fellow  countrymen  resented  the 
prosecution  of  him  as  an  inilignity  to  themselves. 
To  [)(M;ify  theni,  Sigtior  Nasi,  after  a  slmrt  d*; 
tcntion  in  his  own  Iioum',  had  tlKMCinaindcr  of 
his  Kentence  of  itniirisoiunent  retnitted. 

The  Giolitti  .Mini.'^try  came  to  its  end  .somewhat 
unex[>ectedly  on  the 'id  of  December,  llMiit.  It 
had  brought  forward,  not  long  before,  a  Kill  em- 
iKxIying  proposals  for  the  reform  of  taxation, 
avf»\vedly  t/)  transfer  some  larger  proportion  of 
Its  burden  from  the  [>oor  to  the  rich,  especially  by 
dentil  duties  an<l  lncf>me  taxes.  When  the  elec- 
tion of  a  (  omndttee  \4)  deal  with  the  liill  occurred 
Dec.  2,  llieoppouculiof  the  Government  •ecured 
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a  majority,  whereupon  Premier  Giolitti  and  his 
Ciibinet  resigned.  A  new  Ministry  was  formed, 
under  Baron  Bonnino,  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. The  parliamentary  support  it  must  depend 
on  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  extremely  contradic- 
tory elements. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Falling  ofifin  Emigration.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Immigkation  and  Lmiguation  : 
Italy. 

A.  D.  1908  (Dec.).— The  Awful  Destruction 
of  Messina  and  Reggie  by  Earthquake.     See 

EART»(iUAKES  :    ItaI.Y. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Election  of  a  Jewish  Mayor 
of  Rome.  —  Whether  specially  signilicant  or 
not,  the  election  in  Rome,  in  1908,  of  Ernesto 
Nathan,  a  Jew  and  an  ex-Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Free  Masons,  to  be  Mayor  of  the  City, 
was  an  event  which  excited  wide  interest  and 
remark.  Mr.  Nathan's  birth,  and  his  education 
partly,  were  in  England,  but  he  acquired  citizen- 
ship in  Italy,  and  rose  in  reputation  and  influ- 
ence at  Rome,  until  he  had  become  the  leading 
tigure  in  tlie  hard  fought  municipal  election  of 
the  winter  of  1908,  which  defeated  the  Church 
party  and  elected  sixty  Radical  members  out 
of  eighty  composing  the  City  Council.  The 
]Mayor  is  elected  by  the  CouncU,  and  it  gave  the 
office  to  Nathan. 

A.  D.  1909. — Church  Movement  of  Agri- 
cultural Labor  Organization.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Labor  Organization  :  Italy. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Tardy  Construction  of 
"  Dreadnoughts."  See  War,  The  Prepara- 
tions FOR  :   N.WAL. 

A.  D.  1909  (March).  —  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions.—  Socialist,  Republican,  Radical,  and 
Catholic  Gains.  —  Conservative  Losses. — 
Large,  but  Reduced  Majority  for  the  Gov- 
ernment.—  Extensive  changes  in  the  represent- 
ation of  the  numerous  parties  in  Italian  politics 
resulted  from  the  Parliamentary  elections  held 
in  March,  1909.  As  finally  reported,  after  sev- 
enty four  second  ballots  had  been  taken,  the 
outcome  was  as  follows: 

From  seven  Deputies  the  Catholics  rose  to  24. 
The  Socialists  went  up  from  26  to  42,  the  ex- 
treme Radicals  from  82  to  42,  and  the  Republi- 
cans from  19  to  24.  The  parties  of  the  Extreme 
Left  had  thus  risen  from  77  to  108.  The  Mod- 
erate Liberals,  or  Constitutional  Opposition,  as 
they  call  themselves,  declined  the  most,  num- 
bering between  60  and  70.  But  the  gains  made 
by  the  parties  of  the  extreme  Left  had  only 
recovered  for  them  the  ground  they  had  lost  in 
the  election  of  1904. 

"An  interesting  feature  of  the  elections  is  that 
the  Pope's  supporters  are  said  to  have  taken  a 
more  active  part  than  they  have  done  since  the 
beginning  of  united  Italy.  The  Papal  inhibi- 
tion against  going  to  the  polls  was  removed  in 
seventy-two  constituencies,  or  one-seventh  of 


the  whole  number  voting.  The  result  has  been 
no  gain  in  Rome,  where  the  Anti-Clercial  bloc 
repeated  its  victories  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  fairly  slight  gain  in  the  rural  districts.  In 
general,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Papal 
noil  expedit  has  really  kept  Catholics  out  of  pol- 
itics to  a  verj-  considerable  extent.  If  we  take 
the  enrolled  electors  in  Germany,  we  find  that 
they  constitute  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion ;  in  France  the  ratio  is  nearly  24  per  cent. ;  in 
Italy  it  is  less  than  8  per  cent.  At  first  sight 
that  would  indicate  that  an  enormous  number 
of  Italians  boycott  the  polls.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  the  Italian  franchise  demands  not 
only  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  additional  elementary  education.  At 
the  same  time  we  find  that  in  1901  nearly  44  per 
cent,  of  all  males  over  twenty  years  of  age  were 
illiterate.  This  at  once  nearly  doubles  the  elec- 
toral ratio.  Add  the  fact  that  there  are  very 
considerable  property  qualifications  for  the 
franchise,  and  we  get  for  Italy  a  ratio  not  far 
removed  from  Germany's  20  percent.  It  would 
follow  that  the  number  of  Italians  who  re- 
frain from  availing  themselves  of  their  electoral 
rights  is  not  verv  large."  —  N.  T.  Evening  Post, 
March  8,  1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (May). —  Proposed  Payment  of 
Members  of  Parliament. — A  Press  despatch 
from  Rome,  May  9,  1909,  reported  :  "  Leave  was 
asked  yesterday  to  introduce  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  two  Bills  for  the  payment  of  members 
of  Parliament.  According  to  the  first  Bill,  pro- 
posed by  Signor  Galli,  all  Deputies  and  Sena- 
tors w^ould  receive  £240  a  year ;  the  second  Bill, 
proposed  by  Signor  Chimienti,  would  make  a 
payment  of  24s.  for  every  sitting  attended. 
Signor  Giolitti  said  that  the  idea  of  the  pay- 
ment of  members  of  Parliament  was  evidently 
gaining  ground,  and  that  the  Government  would 
not  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bills.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  deprecated  the  contention 
which  had  been  advanced,  that  the  non-pay- 
ment of  Deputies  was  in  any  way  responsible 
for  a  scanty  attendance,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  Chamber  to  give  the  question  its 
very  careful  consideration  before  committing  it- 
self either  way." 

A.  D.  1909  (Nov.).  —  Naval  strength.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Preparations  for  : 
Naval. 

ITO,  Prince  Hirobumi :  Visit  to  the 
United  States.  —  Mission  to  St.  Petersburg. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D.  1901-1904. 

President  of  the  Japanese  Council.  —  His 
Party.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1903 
(June). 

Resident-General  in  Korea.  See  Korea  : 
A.  D.  1905-1909. 

His  assassination.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  : 
A.  D.  1909  (Oct.). 


J. 


JAMAICA  :  A.  D.  1906.—  Harmony  of  re- 
lations between  the  White  minority  and  the 
Colored  majority  of  inhabitants.  — How  ex- 
plained. See  (in  this  vol.)  Race  Problems  : 
Jamaica. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Destructive  Earthquake. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Earthquakes  :  Jamaica. 

JAMES,    Professor    William:     Plan    for 


ending  War.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The 
Revolt  against  :  A.  D.  1904. 

JAMESON,  Dr.  Leander  S.  :  Premier  of 
Cape  Colony.  — His  Continuance  of  the  Pol- 
icy of  Cecil  Rhodes.  See  (in  this  vol.)  South 
Africa:  A.  D.  1902-1904. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  British  Empire  :  A.  D.  1907. 
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JAMESON,  Dr.  L.  S. :  In  Movement  for 
South  African  Union.  See  (in  this  vol.)  South 
Africa  :  A.  D.  190&-1909. 

JAMESTOWN  TERCENTENIAL  EX- 
POSITION. —  The  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
America  was  celebrated  on  the  site  of  the  set- 
tlement, at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  by  an  Exposi- 
tion which  was  opened  by  President  Roosevelt 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1907.  The  advantages  of 
the  place  for  naval  display  tempted  Congress  to 


give  that  character,  in  the  main,  to  so  much  of 
the  celebration  as  was  organized  under  national 
auspices  that  other  features  were  quite  eclipsed. 
As  an  illustration  of  three  centuries  of  progress 
from  the  beginnings  of  civilized  life  in  the 
United  States  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  much 
success.  But  the  show,  from  many  nations,  of 
battle  ships  and  the  paraphernalia  of  naval  war 
was  superb. 

JANNARIS,  Professor,  Imprisonment  of. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Crete  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 


JAPAN. 


A.  D.  1901  (July).  —  Unveiling  of  a  Monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  Advent  of  Commo- 
dore Perry.  —  A  monument  to  commemorate 
the  arrival  of  Commodore  Perry  in  Japan,  in 
1853,  was  unveiled  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
at  Kurihama,  on  the  14th  of  Jul\-,  1901,  that  be- 
ing the  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  event. 
Commodore  Rodgers,  with  three  vessels  of  the 
Asiatic  Squadron  of  the  United  States,  attended 
to  represent  the  United  States  officially  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  monument  was 
erected  by  the  Japanese  "  America  Association 
of  .Japan." 

A.  D.  1901-1904. —  Persistent  occupation 
of  Manchuria  by  the  Russians.  —  Japanese 
negotiations  and  demands,  without  satisfac- 
tion. —  "  In  spite  of  repeated  promises  to  evacu- 
ate the  points  seized  and  held  by  Russian  forces 
when,  after  the  relief  of  the  Legations,  these 
forces  were  withdrawn  from  Peking  and  Chili, 
to  be  concentrated  in  Manchuria  [see  Man 
cuuRiA,  in  Vol.  VI.],  and  in  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  other  allies,  the  policy  of  keeping 
all  that  shf  had  gained,  and  of  gaining  more  as 
far  as  possible,  was  steadily  pursued  by  Rus- 
sia. ...  It  was  the  probable  effect  of  a  contin- 
ued Of;cupation  of  Manchuria  by  Ku.ssiii  upon 
their  business  inten-sts  which  led  Great  Britain 
and  America  to  wish  that  the  repeated  Russian 
assurances  of  gofxi  faith  toward  China  and  toward 
all  foreign  nations  should  manifest  themselves 
in  works.  The  case  coul<l  not  be  wholly  the  same 
with  Japan.  Her  iiit<Test8of  trade  were,  indeed, 
if  not  at  the  time  w;  larjfe,  more  clos<;  and  vital 
than  thos«-  of  any  other  nation  outside  of  China. 
But  her  other  interests  were  incomparable.  Ho 
that  when  Russia  failed  to  carry  out  her  engage- 
ments, even  under  a  convention  which  was  so 
much  In  her  favor  [see,  in  this  vol.,  China.  A.  I). 
11K)1-19<)2),  there  was  a  revival  of  suHi)ieion  and 
a[)[)relirr)Hion  on  tlir-  [)arl  of  the  Ja[)!uiese  Cov 
ernrnent  and  the  Jai>(inese.  people.  .Manehuria 
anfl  Korea  both  pointefl  an  index  finger  of  warn- 
ing dirr;ct<d  towanl  Russia. 

■'  It  was  U)  further  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
all  the  disturbed  ronditiorm  of  the  Interests  of 
KuhhIh  and  Japan  In  the  Far  Kfist  that  Murfjuis 
It/<  I  his  way  home  from  his  visit  t/)  the 

Uni  <  s,  at  thr- end  of  IWtl,  on  an  unollleifd 

mlfiHion  to  Ht.  PeterHburp.  The  failure  of  thi; 
overt.u res  which  he  boredl.'Mouraged  those  of  the 
l»Kling  Japanew  stati-smen  who  were  hoping  for 
ii/>rne  rery»neiliation  which  might  take  the  shape 
of  allowing  RuHsian  ascendency  In  Manchuria 
and  Jaftanew!  awendency  in  Korea.  It  alw) 
utrenjfthen'd  the  convletlf)n  which  prevaile<l 
among  the  younger  ntatesmen  thai  the  Ht.  I'et^TS- 


burg  Government  regarded  Manchuria  as  not 
only  its  fortress  in  the  Far  East,  but  also  as  its 
path  to  the   peninsula   lying   within   sight  of 
Japan's  shores.     '  The  Japanese  Government,' 
says  Mr.  D.  "W.  Stevens,  '  at  last  felt  that  the 
I   vital  interests  of  Japan  might  be  irrevocably 
i   jeopardized  in  Korea  as  well  as  in  Manchuria,  if 
I   it  continued  to  remain  a  mere  passive  spectator 
of  Russian  encroachments ;  and  in  August,  1903, 
it  resolved  to  take  a  decisive  step.     In  the  most 
courteous  form  and  through  the  usual  diplomatic- 
channels  Japan  intimated  at  St.  Petersburg  that 
her  voice  must  be  heard,  and  listened  to,  in  con- 
nection with  Far  Eastern  questions  in  which  her 
[   interests  were  vitally  concerned.'    The  answer 
I   of  Russia  was  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Alex- 
1   eieff  as  Viceroy  over  the  Czar's  possessions  in. 
'   the  Far  East,  with  executive  and  administrative 
•   powers  of  a  semi-autocratic  character.    .  .    . 
I   Negotiations  having  in  view  the  peaceful   ad- 
justment of  the  confiicting  interests  of  Russia 
and  Japan  in  the  Far  East,  which  were  begun 
by  the  latter  country  in  the  sunmier  of    1903, 
were  further  continued.     Mr.   Kurino,  the  Jap- 
anese Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  informed 
by  Haron  Komura,  who  was  then  Ja])ancse  Min- 
ister of  Foreif,^  Affairs,  that  the  recent  conduct 
of  Russia  at  Peking,  in  Manchuria,  and  in  Korea, 
was  the  cause  of  grave  concern  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Tokyo.     'The  imconditional  and  per- 
manent   occupation  of    Manehuria   by    Russia 
would,'  said  Baron  Komura,  '  create  a  state  of 
things  prejudicial  to  the  security  and  interests 
of  Jai)an.     The  princii)le  of  ecjual  opportunity 
woidd   thereby  he  arwiulled,   and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  be  impaired.     There?  is,  how- 
ever, a  still  more  serious  consideration  for  the 
Japanese  Government;  that  is  to  say.  If  Russia 
was  established  on  the  tiank  of  Korea  It  would 
bf;  a  constant  menace  to  the  separate  existence  of 
that  empire,  or  at  leiist  would  mak(!  Russia  the 
dominant  power  in   Korra.     But  FCorea  is  an  Im 

J)ortant  out[)ost  in  Japan's  linr'  of  defence,  and 
fapan  conwquently  considers  its  Independence 
absolutely  essential  to  her  own  repose  and  safety. 
Moreover,  the  political  as  well  as  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  inU-rests  and  iiilluence  which 
Japan  posH<'ss<'S  in  Korea  are  [)arainount  over 
Uiow  of  f)ther  Powers.  Thesrr  interests  and  this 
Inlluence  .Iaf)an,  having  regard  to  Ikt  own  se- 
curity, cannot  consent  to  surrender  to,  or  share 
with,  another  Power.' 

"  In  view  of  tliesc  reasons,  Mr.  Kurino  was 
Instrucferl  to  present  the  following  note  toCJoimt 
Lains<lorff,  the  RuHsian  .Mlidster  of  P'oreign 
Affairs:  *  Thi'  .lapunese  GoviTiiment  (lesireH  to 
remove  from  the  relations  of  the  two  (empires 
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every  cause  of  future  misunderstanding,  and 
believes  that  the  Russian  Government  shares  the 
same  desire.  The  Japanese  Government  would 
therefore  be  glad  to  enter  with  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Government  upon  an  examination  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  regions  of  the  extreme 
East,  where  their  interests  meet,  with  a  view  of 
defining  their  respective  especial  interests  in 
those  regions.  If  this  suggestion  fortunately 
meets  with  the  approval,  in  principle,  of  the 
Russian  Government,  the  Japanese  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  present  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment their  views  as  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  proposed  imderstanding.' 

"The  consent  of  Count  Lamsdorff  and  the 
Czar  having  been  obtained,  on  August  12th  arti- 
cles were  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government  which  it  wished  to  have  serve 
as  a  basis  of  understanding  between  the  two 
countrii'S.  The  essential  agreements  to  be  secured 
by  these  articles  were  :  (1)  A  mutual  engagement 
to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  Chinese  and  Korean  empires,  and  to 
maintain  the  '  open  door '  in  these  countries;  and 
(2)  a  reciprocal  recognition  of  Japan's  preponder- 
ating interests  in  Korea  and  of  Russia's  special 
interests  in  Manchuria.  These  demands  were  not 
altered  in  any  very  important  way  by  Japan  dur- 
ing all  the  subsequent  negotiations.  It  was  their 
persistent  rejection  by  Russia,  together  with  her 
long  delays  in  replying  while  she  was  meantime 
making  obvious  preparations  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter, which  precipitated  the  tremendous  conflict 
that  followed  some  months  later."  —  George  T. 
Ladd.  In  Korea  with  Marquis  Ito,  ch.  10  {copy- 
right, 1908,  C.  Scribner's  Sons). 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Defensive  Agreement  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Japan. —  An  agree- 
ment of  great  importance,  in  the  nature  of  a 
defensive  alliance,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  was  concluded  at  London  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1902.  On  the  publication  of  the 
Treaty,  a  few  days  later,  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  communication  from  tbe  British  Secretarj^ 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
to  Sir  C.  MacDonald,  the  British  Minister  at 
Tokyo,  in  which  the  actuating  motives  of  the 
Agreement  were  set  forth,  as  follows: 

"Sir:  I  have  signed  to-daj%  with  the  Jap- 
anese minister,  an  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  of  which  a  copy  is  inclosed 
in  this  dispatch. 

"This  agreement  may  be  regarded  as  the  out- 
come of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  in  the  Far  East,  and  of  the 
part  taken  by  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  dealing 
with  them.  Throughout  the  troubles  and  com- 
plications which  arose  in  China  consequent  upon 
the  Boxer  outbreak  and  attack  upon  the  Pekin 
legations,  the  two  powers  have  been  in  close  and 
uninterrupted  communication,  and  have  been 
actuated  by  similar  views.  "We  have  each  of  us 
desired  that  the  integrit}'  and  independence  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  should  be  preserved,  that 
there  should  be  no  disturbance  of  the  territorial 
status  quo  either  in  China  or  in  the  adjoining 
regions,  that  all  nations  should,  within  those  re 
gions,  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  be  afforded  equal  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  their  commerce  and  industry, 
and  that  peace  should  not  only  be  restored,  but 
should,  for  the  future,  be  maintained. 

"  From  the  frequent  exchanges  of  views  which 


have  taken  place  between  the  two  Governments, 
and  from  the  discovery  that  their  Far  Eastern 
policy  was  identical,  it  has  resulted  that  each 
side  has  expressed  the  desire  that  tlieir  common 
policy  should  find  expression  in  an  international 
contract  of  binding  validity.   .  .  . 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  have  been  largely 
influenced  in  their  decision  to  enter  into  this  im- 
portant contract  by  the  conviction  that  it  con- 
tains no  provisions  which  can  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  aggressive  or  self-seeking  tenden- 
cies in  the  regions  to  which  it  applies.  It  has 
been  concluded  purely  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, to  be  invoked,  should  occasion  arise,  in  the 
defense  of  important  British  interests.  It  in  no 
way  threatens  the  present  position  or  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  other  powers.  On  the  contrary, 
that  part  of  it  which  renders  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  liable  to  be  called  upon  by 
the  other  for  assistance  can  operate  only  when 
one  of  the  allies  has  found  himself  obliged  to  go 
to  war  in  defense  of  interests  which  are  common 
to  both,  when  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
taken  this  step  are  such  as  to  establish  that  the 
quarrel  has  not  been  of  his  own  seeking,  and 
when,  being  engaged  in  his  own  defense,  he  finds 
himself  threatened,  not  by  a  single  power,  but 
by  a  hostile  coalition." 

Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  signed  at  London,  January  30,  1902. 

"The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  general  peace  in  the  extreme 
East,  being  moreover  specially  interested  in 
maintaining  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire  of  China  and  the  Empire 
of  Corea,  and  in  securing  equal  opportunities  in 
those  countries  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations,  hereby  agree  as  follows  : 

"Article  I.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
having  mutually  recognized  the  independence 
of  China  and  of  Corea,  declare  themselves  to  be 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tenden- 
cies in  either  country.  Having  in  view,  how- 
ever, their  special  interests,  of  which  those  of 
Great  Britain  relate  principally  to  China,  while 
Japan,  in  addition  to  the  interests  which  she 
possesses  in  China,  is  interested  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree politically,  as  well  as  commercially  and 
industrially,  in  Corea*.  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  recognize  that  it  will  be  admissible  for 
either  of  them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
indispensable  in  order  to  safeguard  those  inter- 
ests if  threatened  either  by  the  aggressive  action 
of  any  other  Power,  or  bj'  disturbances  arising 
in  China  or  Corea,  and  necessitating  the  inter- 
vention of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  its  subjects. 

"Article  II.  If  either  Great  Britain  or 
Japan,  in  the  defence  of  their  respective  inter- 
ests as  above  described,  should  become  involved 
in  war  with  another  Power,  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  will  maintain  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  use  its  efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers  from 
joining  in  hostilities  against  its  ally. 

' '  Article  III.  If  in  the  above  event  any 
other  Power  or  Powers  should  join  in  hostilities 
against  that  ally,  the  other  high  contracting 
party  will  come  to  its  assistance  and  will  con- 
duct the  war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in 
mutual  agreement  with  it. 

"Article  IV.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
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agree  that  neither  of  them  will,  without  con- 
sulting the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrange- 
ments with  another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  interests  above  described. 

"Article  V.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  the  above-men- 
tioned interests  are  in  jeopardy,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments will  communicate  with  one  another 
fully  and  frankly. 

"Article  VI.  The  present  agreement  shall 
come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of 
its  signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  five  years 
from  that  date.  In  case  neither  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  should  have  notified  twelve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  five 
years  the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it  shall  re- 
main binding  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But 
if,  when  the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives, 
either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the  alli- 
ance shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace  is 
concluded.  In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned, 
duly  authorized  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, have  signed  this  agreement,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  their  .seals." 

In  August,  1905,  the  above  Treaty  was  re- 
placed by  a  fresh  Agreement  of  similar  tenor, 
—  sec,  below,  Japan  :   A.  D.  190o  fAco.). 

A.  D.  1902  (Aug.).  — Success  of  Prince  Ito's 
Party  in  the  Parliamentary  Election. — "Thus 
far  parties,  so  called,  have  been  magnetized 
around  men.  They  have  not  crystallized  along 
the  axes  of  principles.  Marquis  Ito,  ultra-con- 
servative in  politics  but  radical  and  reformer  in 
thing-s  social,  is  at  one  pole.  Count  Okuma,  rad- 
ical in  politics,  sternly  conservative  of  social 
life  and  the  tra'litionary  ethics,  i.s  at  the  other. 

"The  August  elections  of  1902  show  appar- 
ently at  lea.st  that  the  day  of  party  government 
has  dawned,  for  now  and  for  the  first  time 
Marquis  Ito  leads  in  the  Lower  House  a  host  of 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  {Itikken  Seiyu 
Kai)  that  has  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
seats  and  in  time  of  a  'division'  nearly  if  not 
wholly  a  plurality  of  votes.  The  returns  are 
Justin  and  the  table  stands  about  thus  : 

Seiyu  Kai  (Constitution  Friends)     .     .     .  193 

Prof^ressists 106 

Indepenfi'-nts 56 

Imperialists  and  otinrs 21 

"  It  was  a  smart  stroke  of  policy  for  Ito,  two 
Vf^ars  ago,  to  unite  in  one  organization  [see  in 
Vol.  VI.  of  this  work,  Jai-an:  A.  U.  19<XJ  (Au 
ouHT-^>rToitKii;J  tlie  Ka<li(als  under  Hoshi  Toru 
and  hia  own  following  of  '  clansmen,  capacitifs 
and  youni,'  Hiatesmen.'  It  was  the  union  of  the 
strong  and  the  subtle,  taking  the  nam*;  not  f)f  a 
party  hut  of  an  '  Ass'iciation,'  with  a  purjtose  of 
upholding  the  constitution  ('\i\  the  I'mssian 
WiXiv),  in  order  to  control  both  the  r^ducalional 
and  tiie  economh:  policy  of  the  country,  to  com- 
plfte  the  radical  transforination  f)f  the  Japan 
file  \nUi  a  m'^lern  man,  anfl  '  to  fwrn-f-n  Japan's 
Western  evolution  against  all  j)f(SHibiliiy  of  re- 
af;tion,"  — VV.  K.  Griflls,  in  The.  Indijiemhut. 

A.  D.  1903  (June). — The  Marquis  Ito  ac- 
cepts Prcsidrncy  of  the  Council  to  strengthen 
the  Government.  —To  strengthen  the  Ministry 
of  Count  Katsura  in  th'-  Diet,  Ihi;  Marquis  ito, 
j»owcrful  hea/l  of  the  Kikken  S«'iyu  kai  (Assofi 
atlon  of  the  Friends  of  the  ConHtltutlon,  —  see 


Japan:  A.  D.  1900,  August-October,  in  Vol- 
ume VI.  of  this  work),  foreseeing  trouble  to 
come  from  the  proceedings  of  Russia  in  Man- 
churia, consented  in  June  to  accept  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Council,  and  was  joined  in  the 
Council  by  Marquis  Yamagata  and  Count  Mat- 
sukata.  The  Government  was  thus  greatly  rein- 
forced for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  that  now 
approached  very  fast.  A  section  of  the  Seiyu-kai 
seceded  from  it,  however,  and  formed  the  Doshi- 
shukai  (Assembly  of  Fellow-thinkers),  under 
Count  Itagaki. 

A.  D.  1904  (Feb. -July).  —  War  with  Russia. 
—  Sudden  opening  of  Hostilities.  —  Occupa- 
tion of  Korea.  —  Battles  at  the  Yalu.  —  The 
Armies  in  Manchuria.  —  Movement  of  Gen. 
Nogi  on  Manchuria.  —  Simultaneously  with 
the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1904,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment dispatched  from  Sasebo  a  fleet  of  7 
battle-ships,  18  cruisers,  and  flotillas  of  torpedo 
boats  and  destroyers,  under  Vice-Admiral  Togo, 
with  transports  conveying  troops,  to  open  opera- 
tions of  war.  The  transports  were  couvoyed  to 
Chemulpho,  the  port  of  Seoul,  Korea,  by  4  cruis- 
ers and  a  number  of  torpedo  boats,  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Uryu;  while  Admiral  Togo  proceeded 
with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  to  Port  Arthur. 
The  troops  sent  to  Chemulpho  were  landed  on 
the  Hth,  and  Admiral  Uryu,  the  next  day,  at- 
tacked a  Russian  cruiser  and  gunboat  in  Che- 
mulpho harbor  with  such  effect  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  their  commanders.  On  the  night 
of  the  8th  Togo's  torpedo  boats  were  sent  against 
the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur  and  crippled  it 
to  a  serious  extent.  A  second  body  of  14,000 
troops  was  landed  at  Chemulpho  on  tlie  loth. 

The  Japanese  had  now  a  strong  looting  in 
Korea,  with  Seoul  securely  in  hand,  and  the 
First  Japanese  Army,  under  General  Kuroki, 
was  ready  to  begin  its  northward  advance. 
Phyangyang  was  occujjied  on  tin;  20lh,  after 
which  further  troops  could  be  landed  at  Chi- 
nampho,  saving  a  long  march.  By  the  end  of 
March  there  were  about  45,000  men  in  the  force 
moving  toward  the  Yalu.  The  first  encounter 
with  the  Russians  was  near  Chengju,  where  600 
of  the  hitter's  cavalry  were  driven  back.  On  the 
4th  of  April  the  Japan(;se  advance  guard  reached 
the  Valu,  which  forms  the  boiUKlary  between 
Korea  and  .Manchuria,  ami  occui)ied  Wijii,  near 
its  mouth,  the  op|)()sing  cavalry  having  been 
withdrawn  to  the  op|)o.^it(•  bank  of  i\\v.  river  on 
the  prrccding  day.  'I'he  main  body  arrived  at 
Wiju  April  20.  'flie  Rus.sian8,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Yalu,  were  then  concentrating  a  force  of 
about  25,000  men,  with  Liaoyang  and  Fenghu- 
ant'chciiK  for  its  first  and  sc(!ondary  baHcs. 

For  ten  ensuing  days  both  armies  were  bu.sy 
in  iire()arations  and  mano'uvres,  tlic  one  f(jr  at- 
tempting to  force  a  crossing  of  the  ^'iilu,  the 
other  to  resist  it.  How  thfMr  prej)arat ions  com- 
pared in  effe(livcncHa  is  deHcrii)ed  by  an  (experi- 
enced correspondenl,  David  Fras<T,  who  accom- 
[)anied  the  .lapanr'se  and  wrot(!  the  story  of  the 
campaign,  publishing  it  suli.se(|iienlly  in  a  book 
entillr-d  "  A  Modern  ('arn|>aign."  'I'lie  dilTerenco 
that  Mr  P'raser  saw  br-tween  IIk-  painstakitig, 
the  lh')Ui^litfulness  and  the  carefully  ac(|uire(i 
knowledge  which  went  into  the  .Ia[)Mnesc  pro- 
paratir)n  for  their  attack,  tlie  conc(;almcnt  of 
their  for<;es,  the  maskin^j  of  their  balteries,  the 
obscuring  iA  all  that  they  did,  —anil  Iho  con- 
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trasting  carelessness  of  the  Russians  in  the  same 
particulars,  was  the  difference  that  gave  success 
to  the  one  and  brought  defeat  on  tlie  other.  He- 
fore  the  Japanese  moved  they  knew  everything 
they  needed  to  know,  —  the  fordable  places 
on  the  streams  they  had  to  cross,  the  points  of 
advantage  on  every  mile  of  tlie  ground  to  be 
traversed,  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  — and  the 
Russians  did  not.  And  the  Japanese  were  able 
to  repeat  much  of  tlie  same  feinting  and  maneu- 
vering by  means  of  wliich  they  had  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Yalu  at  the  same  place,  against 
the  Chinese,  in  1894. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  Japanese  were  ready 
to  bring  their  preparations  into  use,  and  on  that 
and  the  next  two  days  they  drove  the  Russian 
outposts  from  the  islands  they  needed  to  oc- 
cupy, and  began  building  bridges  at  night.  In 
the  end,  ten  bridges  were  built,  some  of  them 
invisible  to  the  enemy.  Many  signs  of  Japanese 
movement  down  the  river  were  then  exhibited 
to  the  Russians.  A  Japanese  battery  became 
busy  at  a  point  some  distance  below  Wiju;  gun- 
boats and  other  vessels  were  collected  in  that 
direction ;  troops  were  in  motion  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  but  (juiet  reigned  at  and  around  Wiju, 
the  batteries  behind  which  liad  not  yet  beto- 
kened their  existence.  Tliat  quiet  in  this  part 
of  the  Japanese  line  was  broken  suddenly  at 
midday  on  the  29th,  when  a  pontoon  train,  with 
accompanying  troops,  was  hurried  to  the  river, 
the  pontoons  launched,  manned  and  paddled  to 
the  opposite  bank.  A  Russian  outpost  which 
fired  on  these  invaders  drew  the  first  revelation 
of  a  hitherto  hidden  and  silent  Japanese  battery, 
and  fled  from  its  sliells.  Possession  of  the  fur- 
ther shore  was  thus  secured  for  sufficient  time 
to  enable  the  construction  of  the  pontoon  bridge, 
which  the  strong  currem  in  the  river  made  a 
difficult  task.  It  was  ready,  however,  for  the 
crossing  of  the  river  that  night  by  the  infantry  of 
the  entire  12th  division  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

The  thrilling  episode  of  the  battle  of  the  next 
two  days  was  the  opening  of  fire  from  the 
hitherto  hidden  and  unsuspected  batteries  of 
Japanese  heavy  guns.  Mr.  Fraser  tells  us  that 
the  Russians  had  believed  it  impossible  to  bring 
heavy  artillery  over  the  Korean  roads,  and  were 
in  consternation  when  the  howitz.ers  belched 
forth  their  shells  in  a  fairly  overpowering  way. 
"  The  trees,"  he  says,  "  screened  the  flashing  of 
the  Japanese  guns  from  the  Russian  eyes. 
There  was  no  smoke  to  indicate  their  where- 
abouts. The  indirect  fire  of  the  howitzers  was 
as  deadly  as  if  it  had  been  aimed  point-blank. 
The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  fired  at  ran- 
dom into  the  belt  of  trees  ;  they  had  been  able 
to  locate  only  two  of  the  Japanese  guns.  Their 
fire  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  well-pro- 
tected Japanese  gunners.  In  ten  minutes  the 
Russian  shooting  grew  wild.  .  .  .  After  twenty- 
five  minutes  both  batteries  were  silenced." 

It  is  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  of  the 
fighting  on  both  days  of  the  battle,  especially  on 
the  1st  of  May,  that  the  Russians  showed  des- 
perate courage;  but  every  advantage,  of  posi- 
tion, of  equipment,  of  numbers,  and,  above  all, 
of  generalship,  was  in  favor  of  the  Japanese. 
They  drove  the  enemy  from  all  his  entrench- 
ments, and  entered  Manchuria,  to  pursue  there 
an  equally  successful  campaign,  for  the  same 
reasons,  of  superior  ability  and  more  thorough 
preparation. 


The  reported  loss  of  the  Japanese  in  the  con- 
flicts on  the  Yalu  was  5  officers  and  218  men 
killed,  33  officers  and  780  men  wounded.  They 
captured  22  field  guns,  8  machine  guns,  a  quan- 
tity of  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  took  628  pris- 
oners, including  18  officers.  General  Zasulicli, 
the  Russian  commander,  reported  70  officers  and 
2324  men  killed,  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
Another  Russian  report  of  losses  gave  28  offi- 
cers and  564  men  killed,  38  officers  and  1081  men 
wounded,  and  6  officers  and  679  men  missing. 

The  Russians  retreated  on  Fenghuangcheng, 
but  made  no  stand  there,  and  the  Japanese,  wlio 
followed,  occupied  the  place  on  tlie  6th  of  May. 
The  advance  of  the  latter  was  lialted  at  that 
point  until  late  in  June,  waiting  for  operations 
in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

Meantime,  between  the  4th  and  the  22d  of 
May,  the  Second  Japanese  Army,  General  Oku 
commanding,  had  been  landed  near  Pitsewo,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula, 
and  this  began  a  general  advance  on  the  25th. 
It  fought  a  severe  battle  on  the  following  day, 
at  Nanshan,  or  Kinchou,  from  which  the  Rus- 
sians fell  back.  The  victory  of  the  Japanese 
cost  them  heavily,  their  reported  loss  being  739 
killed  and  5455woimded;  while  General  Stossel, 
the  Russian  commander,  reported  a  loss  of  30 
officers  and  800  men  killed  and  wounded. 

On  June  6th  this  Second  Army  was  divided 
into  two,  one  of  which,  passing  to  the  command 
of  General  Nogi,  became  the  Third  Japanese 
Army,  and  was  marched  presently  toward  Port 
Arthur,  to  open  the  famous  siege  of  that 
stronghold.  General  Oku,  retaining  about  50,- 
000  men  in  the  Second  Army,  and  starting  north- 
ward on  the  15th,  was  opposed  by  Russian  forces 
under  General  Stackelberg.  The  first  impor- 
tant conflict  was  on  June  15  at  or  near  Telissu 
station,  which  gave  the  battle  its  name.  Again 
the  Russians  were  forced  back,  with  a  loss  of 
103  officers  and  about  2600  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  a  missing  list  of  764.  The 
Japanese  loss  was  50  officers  and  1113  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Hard  fighting  occurred 
again  between  the  6th  and  9th  of  July,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Japanese  to  Kaiping  and  the 
Kaiping  River,  beyond  wliich  their  opponents 
were  driven.  "  The  occupation  of  Kaiping  and 
the  country  immediately  to  the  north  placed 
General  Oku's  army  on  the  edge  of  the  Liao 
Valley,  opened  the  way  to  the  Yingkon  and 
Newchwang,  and  facilitated  his  further  advance 
to  the  north  by  allowing  supplies  to  be  received 
from  the  sea,  thus  shortening  his  line  of  com- 
munications." 

A  Fourth  Japanese  Army,  under  General 
Nodzu,  had  now  been  landed  at  Takushan,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula, 
and  was  reconnoitering  toward  Oku's  forces,  as 
well  as  toward  the  First  Japanese  Army,  which 
had  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Fenghuangcheng 
until  the  24th  of  June,  waiting  for  these  co- 
operative masses  of  troops  to  be  got  into  place. 
It  was  now  being  moved  in  three  columns,  one 
of  which  was  soon  in  touch  with  the  Fourth 
Army  (Nodzu's),  and  the  two  began  working 
to  the  west  and  northwest.  The  Russians  gave 
up  Fenshuiling,  and  by  the  9th  of  July,  when 
Oku,  with  the  Second  Army,  occupied  Kaiping, 
the  three  Japanese  armies  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  —  the  First,  Second, 
and  Fourth  —  ' '  were  united   on  a  front   from 
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Kaiping  east  to  Fenshuiling,  thence  northeast 
through  Motienling,  with  covering  detachments 
of  Kobi  troops  eastward  at  Saimachi,  Hsien- 
chang  and  Huaijen.  The  Russians  were  con- 
centrated in  the  Liao  Valley  at  Tashihchiao, 
Haicheng,  Anping  and  Liaoyang. "  On  the  6th 
of  July  Field  Marshal  Oyama  had  left  Tokyo 
to  take  active  command  of  this  united  army, 
and  the  great  operations  of  the  Manchurian 
campaign  were  about  to  begin.  —  Epitome  of 
the  RuMo-Japanese  War,  U.  S.  War Dep't,  Second 
[Military  Information']  Division,  General  Staff, 
No.  11. 

At  this  time  General  Nogi,  with  the  Third 
Japanese  Army,  was  fighting  his  way  slowly 
toward  Port  Arthur,  against  obstinate  resist- 
ance, not  arriving  at  the  front  of  the  land  de- 
fences proper  until  the  14th  of  August. 

The  Russians  had  evacuated  Dalnj-  (formerly 
called  Talienwan),  with  its  fine  harbor,  on  Ta- 
lienwan  Bay,  thirty  miles  distant  from  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  Japanese  had  occupied  it  on 
the  30th  of  May.  This  was  an  acquisition  of 
great  importance  to  them. 

A.  D.  1904  (Feb. -Aug.).  —  The  War  with 
Russia:  Siege  of  Port  Arthur.  —  The  Naval 
Surprise.  —  Unreadiness  of  the  Defence.  — 
Naval  operations  of  the  six  months. —  Fate 
of  the  Russian  fleets  in  the  East. — Mr.  E. 
K.  Nojine,  "  accredit</d  Russian  "War  Corre- 
spondent," who  went  through  the  whole  experi- 
ence at  Port  Arthur,  from  first  to  last  of  the 
war,  and  who  wrote  what  he  entitles  "The 
Truth  about  Port  Arthur,"  opens  his  severely 
critiral  narrative  with  the  following  statement: 
"When,  onf;  hour  before  midnight  on  February 
8,  1904,  our  warships  began  to  bcUh  fire  from 
their  many  steel  months,  and  the  seaward  bat- 
teries suddenly  thundered  forth  their  angry 
death-dealing  tidings,  no  one  dreamed  that  the 
noise  was  War,  for  no  one  had  taken  the  con- 
stant rumors  of  the  rupture  f)f  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  of  approacliing  hf^tilities  at  all  seri- 
ou.sly.  .  .  .  Althou;:h  the  sky  in  the  Ea.st  had 
for  weeks  been  blfKxl  red  with  the  menace  of 
immediate;  war.  yet  when  it  came  the  surprise 
was  aWilute,  its  horror  intensified  by  our  com- 
plete unrf^iness." 

What  this  writer  tells  of  the  unreadiness,  and 
of  the  slowness  with  wliieh  the  serious  new!  of 
more  rea^linens  was  eotnpreliende'l  bv  the  con- 
trolling authority  at  Port  Arthur,  during  llie 
weeks  that  [(asw^l  before  the  strongholcl  was 
fully  invested,  goes  alm'wt  l^eyond  belief.  lie 
writ'-s  bitterly  and  contemptuously  of  General 
Hlr'/Hhel,  who  held  con)mand  of  the  district,  and 
a/lmiringly  of  General  Smirnoff.  Commandant 
of  the  fortress,  whom  St'*ss<'l  could  ovfTrule. 
He  vems  U)  have  l<<eri  sustained  in  his  Jurli; 
rnent  by  the  court-martial  which  subsequently 
conrjemned  Hl''i«w<I  to  dejith. 

The  M^>wnd  of  midnight  battle  on  its  sea-front 
(February  H-9)  which  announce'l  a  beginning 
of  war  to  the  surpriwd  garri'W)n  of  Port  Arthur 
came  from  the  wiXivV  of  Admiral  Togo's  tor- 
r>e«)o   iKiatH  on     "      "  \\<p.t  in  the  linrbor. 

Tltree  '.f  the  I;  were  cri[)plef|,  but 

not  Tin-  next  duy  Togo  ma/le  a  gen- 

eral   .  vith   his  whole  fleet  of  fifteen  ves- 

sels, Including  five  liattle  sliips,  and  did  wimc 
damage  Ui  four  more  of  his  enemies'  vessels; 
but  a  fortnight  is  said  U)  have  repaired  them 
all.     The  general  result  of  the  two  operations 
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was  "to  insure  the  at  least  temporary  immobil- 
ity of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet,"  so  that  "  the  trans- 
port of  the  army  from  Japan  to  Korea  might  go 
on  without  fear  of  molestation."  A  squadron 
was  then  detached  to  look  after  four  cruisers  at 
Vladivostock,  and  that  harbor  was  cannonaded 
for  the  same  purpose  on  the  6th  of  March. 
Meantime,  on  the  9th  of  February,  a  Russian 
cruiser  and  a  gunboat,  attempting  to  leave  Che- 
mulpho  harbor,  were  driven  back,  and  were 
then  destroyed  by  their  Russian  commander. 

The  main  Japanese  fleet  hovered  constantly 
near  Port  Arthur,  not  only  maintaining  a  strict 
blockade,  but  making  frequent  close  approaches, 
to  sink  vessels  and  plant  mines  in  the  entrance 
channels  of  the  harbor ;  to  harrass  the  Russian 
fleet  with  torpedo  attacks,  or  to  come  boldly 
within  range  of  its  shore  defenses  and  give 
battle  to  theui,  as  well  as  to  bombard  the  fort- 
ress and  town.  There  were  heavy  bombard- 
ments on  the  10th  and  the  22d  of"  May.  The 
Russian  fleet,  commanded  by  Vice-Admiral 
Makaroff,  made  retaliatory  sorties,  in  returning 
from  one  of  which,  on  the  13th  of  April,  the  ad- 
miral's flag-ship,  the  Petropalovsk,  struck  and 
exploded  a  line  of  floating  mines.  The  huge 
battleship  was  so  shattered  by  the  explosion 
that  she  sank  in  two  minutes,  carrying  down 
the  admiral,  the  famous  painter,  Verestchagin, 
who  was  his  guest,  and  550  other  oflicers  and 
men.     Of  all  on  board  only  80  were  saved. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  month  the  Japanese 
suffered  several  of  the  same  disasters,  two  of 
their  battle-ships,  the  Hatsuse  and  the  Yashima, 
and  two  other  vessels  of  less  importance,  being 
blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  mines.  Of  the 
crew  of  the  Hatsuse  nearly  500  perished,  while 
all  on  board  the  Yashima  were  said  to  have  been 
saved.  By  collision  in  a  fog  one  of  the  .Jap 
anese  cruisere  was  sunk,  with  all  but  90  of  her 
crew.  And  the  three  most  calamitous  of  these 
happenings,  to  the  two  battle-ships  and  the 
cruiser,  occurred  on  the  same  day  —  the  15th  of 
May.  Admiral  Togo's  fleet  was  weakened  very 
8«'riously  by  these  los.ses.  Somewhat  later  the 
same  fate  befell  a  number  of  Russian  ships,  but 
the  loss  in  them  was  less. 

Thougli  watcheil  by  a  Japanese  squa<lron 
under  Vice-.\dminil  Kamimura,  the  Russian 
war  ships  at  Vladivostock  were  able  to  slip  out 
for  rKcasional  cruiws,  in  wliich  they  captured 
or  destroj-cd  Ja[)anese  tninsports  and  merchant 
ships.  In  more  than  one  instance  —  notably 
that  of  the  Kinshu  .Maru  —  the  soldiery  on  cap- 
tured transports  refused  l<t  surrender  and  com- 
mitted "hani  kiri"  In  a  body,  or  were  engulfed 
by  the  8<;u.  "It  is  quite  true  that  the  work 
dfin*'  by  the  Vlarlivostock  S(iuadr()n  was  not 
great  in  amount,  but  they  must  have  caused 
Wjme  inconvenience  to  the  military  forces  of 
Japan  engaged  in  the  eam|)Hign" 

On  the  23<l  of  June  Hear  Admiral  VithiUt, 
who  had  succeeded  \hv  late  Adniinil  Makiiroff 
in  the  naval  command  at  Port  Arthur,  sailed  out 
of  the  harbf)r  with  six  battle  ships,  (Ive  cruisers 
and  ten  torjiedo  boats,  a|)i)arently  intending  to 
offer  battle  to  the  .lapanese.  The  Russians  had 
re|)aired  their  datnaged  vessels  and  now  seemed 
U)  have  a  fleet  that  was  efpial  to  Togo's  in 
strent'fh,  since  he  opposed  only  four  battle  ships 
to  their  six  Nevertheless  when  the  .lapanesn 
n[)proached  them  they  withdrew,  returning  to 
Port   Arthur,    pursued    by    torpedo  boats,    and 
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nearly  losing  the  battle-ship  Sevastopol,  which 
struck  a  mine  and  was  disabled  for  six  weeks. 

Little  occurred  during  that  period  on  the  naval 
side  of  the  Port  Arthur  campaign.  Then,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  it  was  reopened  startlingly, 
to  be  ended  with  practical  completeness  within 
the  ne.xt  few  days.  On  that  morning  the  Port 
Arthur  fleet  and  the  Vladivostock  squadron  put 
to  sea  from  their  respective  harbors,  evidently 
attempting  a  junction.  The  Port  Arthur  fleet 
was  the  first  to  encounter  its  enemy,  which  it 
did  the  same  day,  when  no  more  than  25  or  30 
miles  out  from  the  port.  Admiral  Vithoft  now 
had  with  him  only  five  battleships,  having  left 
one,  probably  disabled,  behind.  With  these 
were  the  four  cruisers,  two  gimboats  and  a 
number  of  torpedo  craft.  Admiral  Togo  brought 
against  this  force  four  battle-ships  and  four  ar- 
mored cruisers  in  the  battle  that  ensued.  It 
"  took  the  form  of  a  long-range  engagement  be- 
tween the  fleets,  steering  nearly  the  same  course 
towards  the  east.  ...  At  a  time  which  is  vari- 
ously reported,  but  probably  about  6.15  p.  m., 
a  12-inch  shell  .  .  .  burst  near  the  conning  tower 
of  the  Cesarevitch  the  flagship],  killing  Admi- 
ral Vithoft  and  wounding  the  captain  of  the 
ship.  At  the  same  time  the  Cesarevitch's  steer- 
ing gear  was  damaged,  the  helm  jammed,  and 
she  made  a  sudden  sheer  to  port.  This  threw 
the  Russian  line  into  confusion.  .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sian formation  was  now  broken  up,  and  the 
ships  fell  into  a  confused  group  at  which  the 
Japanese  directed  a  hot  fire  at  the  compara- 
tively short  range  of  3500  yards.  At  times  the 
Russian  ships  were  hidden  by  the  smoke  of 
exploding  shells,  and  about  7  p.  m.  their  fire 
slackened  perceptibly.  One  report  states  that 
a  second-class  battle-ship  and  two  coast-defence 
vessels  had  joined  the  Japanese,  besides  another 
ship  of  a  class  not  certainly  known.  The  whole 
twelve  Japanese  ships  concentrated  their  fire  on 
the  six  Russian  l)attle-ships  and  four  unarmored 
cruisers  till  8  P.  M.  Prince  Ukhtomsk,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  Russian  command  on  Admiral 
Vithoft's  death,  then  signalled  to  the  fleet  to 
follow  him,  and  turned  toward  Port  Arthur. 
All  could  not  follow,  and  some  made  for  shelter 
in  other  ports,  harrassed  by  torpedo  attacks,  but 
not  otherwise  pursued. 

The  result  of  the  Russian  sally  from  Vladivos- 
tock was  much  the  same.  The  three  armored 
cruisers  from  that  port  were  not  intercepted  by 
the  Japanese  until  the  morning  of  the  14th.  three 
days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet 
which  they  had  hoped  to  join.  They  were  then 
attacked  by  four  armored  and  two  unarmored 
cruisers.  They  fought  obstinately  and  suffered 
frightful  losses  in  officers  and  men, — 415 
wounded  and  251  killed.  One  of  the  ships,  re- 
duced to  helplessness,  was  sunk  by  its  own  sur- 
viving crew,  most  of  whom  were  picked  up  by 
the  Japanese.  The  other  two  escaped  to  Vladi- 
vostock in  a  wrecked  state. 

These  engagements  "really  ended  the  naval 
campaign  of  1904.  Of  the  ships  [from  Port 
Arthur]  that  got  through  the  Japanese  fleet,  one 
battle-ship,  the  Cesarevitch,  and  three  destroy- 
ers were  disarmed  and  interned  at  Kiachow 
(Tsingtau) ;  one  cruiser,  the  Askold,  and  one 
destroyer  had  the  same  fate  at  Shanghai,  and 
another  cruiser,  the  Novik,  was  destroyed  .  .  . 
at  Korsakovsk.  A  third  cruiser,  the  Diana,  was 
disarmed  and   interned  at   the  neutral  French 


port  of  Saigon.  One  destroyer  had  been  seized 
at  Chefoo  by  the  Japanese  for  disregard  of  Chi- 
nese neutrality,  and  one  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Shantung.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  which 
got  back  to  Port  Arthur  remained  there  only  to 
be  destroyed  in  nearly  every  case  by  their  own 
crews,  to  save  them  from  the  fate  of  being  sur- 
rendered to  their  enemy  on  the  fall  of  the  fort- 
ress. .  .  .  The  grand  total  of  the  Russian  loss 
[of  officers  and  men]  in  the  six  battle-ships 
and  four  cruisers  amounted  to  81  killed  and 
420  wounded.  .  .  .  The  total  Japanese  loss,  as 
reported  at  the  time,  was  61  killed  and  124 
wounded."  Later  statements  brought  the  total 
loss  up  to  225. —Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge, 
in  The  I\aval  An7ival,  1905,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1904  (July-Sept.).—  The  War  with 
Russia:  Campaign  in  Manchuria.  —  Japan- 
ese advances  ;  Russian  retreats. —  The  great 
battle  and  Japanese  victory  at  Liao-Yang. — 
On  the  4th  of  July  the  Russians,  who  had  given 
up  Motienling  to  the  Japanese  five  days  before, 
made  au  attempt  to  recover  it,  but  failed.  They 
repeated  the  attempt  on  the  17th,  and  again 
without  success.  On  the  10th  a  force  from  the 
Fourth  Japanese  Army  (Nodzu's),  advancing 
from  Fenshuiling  toward  Tomucheng,  met  with 
a  repulse.  The  right  column  of  Kuroki's  army 
(the  First)  fought  a  considerable  engagement 
with  the  Russians  at  Hsihoyen  on  the  19th. 
Oku's  army  (the  Second),  advancing  from  Kai- 
ping,  fought  them  at  Tashinchiao  on  the  24th. 
Nodzu  was  engaged  with  them  again  on  the 
31st  at  Tomucheng,  and  Kuroki's  right  column 
at  Yushulingtzu  on  the  same  day;  while  the 
left  column,  simultaneously,  expelled  them  from 
Yangtzuling.  On  the  2d  of  August  the  Rus- 
sians retired  from  Haicheng  and  the  Japanese 
occupied  it  the  following  day.  The  Russians 
had  been  steadily  forced  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Liao-Yang.  where  they  had  prepared  themselves 
for  a  determined  stand. 

"  The  front  of  the  Russian  forces  at  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Liao-Yang  extended  from  Anshan- 
tien  through  Lantzushan  and  the  mountain  range 
east  of  Anping  to  the  Taitzu  River.  The  Jap- 
anese front  extended  from  Haicheng  through 
Tomucheng  and  Yantzuling  to  Yushulingtzu." 
—  Epitome  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  U.  8. 
War  Dep't,  Second  [Military  Information]  Div., 
General  Staff,  No.  11. 

Both  sides  were  now  making  ready  for  the 
first  of  the  two  most  terrific  battles  of  the  war  ; 
but  the  month  of  August  was  near  its  close 
before  the  Japanese  began  their  assault  on  the 
formidable  works  behind  which  the  Russians 
awaited  their  attack.  In  the  "  Epitome  "  cited 
above  the  effective  Russian  force  taking  part 
in  this  struggle  is  estimated  at  about  140,000, 
commanded  by  General  Kuropatkin. 

Lord  Brooke,  Reuter's  special  correspondent 
in  Manchuria,  in  his  book  entitled  "An  Eye- 
witness in  Manchuria,"  describes  the  battle  of 
Liao-Yang  as  "the  biggest  artillery  battle  of 
which  history  has  record."  The  Russians  occu- 
pied a  line  of  rocky  hills  south  and  east  of  Liao- 
Yang.  Oku  opposed  their  right  and  center; 
Nodzu  the  center  and  left ;  Kuroki  was  farther 
east,  intending  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tai- 
tze-ho  and  reach  the  rear  of  their  main  body. 
Artillery  on  both  sides  opened  the  battle  at 
dawn,  August  30,  and  a  terrible  duel  was  fought 
for  five  hours.     Then,  at  half-past  eleven,  Gen- 
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eral  Oku  delivered  the  first  infantry  assaiilt, 
which  cost  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  and  failed. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  a  resolute  turning  move- 
ment on  the  Russian  right  was  attempted  by 
the  Japanese  and  pressed  until  darkness  came, 
with  success  only  to  the  extent  of  driving  the 
enemy  from  one  village.  Then  a  night  attack 
on  the  Russian  center  was  made,  and  that,  too, 
was  repelled. 

The  morning  of  the  31st  brought  a  renewal  of 
the  artillery  duel,  followed  by  assault  after  as- 
sault from  Oku's  indomitable  troops  on  the 
Russian  right  flank,  with  the  result  of  driving 
it  back  to  the  cover  of  the  railway  embankment. 
Meantime  General  Kuroki,  whose  army  was  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Japanese  line,  had 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Tai-tze-ho  River,  at  a 
ford  26  miles  east  of  Liao-Yang.  This  compelled 
Kuropatkin  to  withdraw  some  of  his  troops  from 
the  outer  fortifications  south  and  east  of  Liao- 
Yang  and  send  them  against  Kuroki.  The  crisis 
of  the  struggle  was  now  in  the  battles  fought 
on  the  next  two  days  with  Kuroki.  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  cut  him  off  from  the  river  ford  and 
crush  his  not  large  army.  At  the  same  time  the 
Japanese  were  making  a  direct  attack  on  Liao- 
Yang  and  endeavoring  to  cut  Kuropatkin's  com- 
munications with  Mukden.  Neither  Russians 
nor  Japanese  had  success  in  these  attempts,  but 
the  former  were  brought  to  a  situation  which 
compelled  retn-at.  On  the  fourth  of  September 
they  evacuated  Liao-Yang  and  withdrew  from 
the  surrounding  works.  "As  soon  as  the  evac- 
uation began,"  wrote  Lord  Brooke,  "the  Japan- 
ese guns  opened  fire  on  the  Russians,  who  had 
for  line  of  retreat  only  the  railway  bridge  and 
the  two  ponto^jns  across  the  Tai-tze-ho.  Never- 
theless the  retirement  was  rarried  on  with  great 
coolness,  and  the  loss  sustained  in  crossing  the 
river  was  comparatively  small  in  view  of  the 
difficult  p'^sition  from  which  the  Russians  had 
to  extricate  themw-lves.  All  the  artillery  was 
got  away.  But  if  the  evacuation  of  Liao-Yang 
was  cleverly  effected,  the  army  of  Kuropatkin 
was  still  in  great  danger,  and  the  Coramander- 
in  chief  s';emed  rc-ally  afraid  that  a  large  part 
of  his  force  would  be  cut  off  It  was  a  reason- 
able apprehension,  for  General  Kurokis  army 
began  the  day  with  renewed  vigor  ...  In  a 
melancholy  frame  of  mind  the  whole  army 
marched  northward,  with  Kuroki  continually 
pnsging  its  flank  and  the  fear  that  Oku  would 
ere  long  be  on  his  heel.s. " 

Pursuit  by  the  Japanese  was  given  up  on  the 
morning  of  .September  6th. 

In  the  "Kpitome'of  the  war.  prrparfd  and 

fMiblished  by  the  Amfri(»n  Army  Staff,  the  total 
iuwiian  Umn  in  the  Liao-Yang  battles  is  given 
a«  TH\>fiTli-<\  to  have  been  M  ofllcers and  ISIOmen 
killed;  2'»2  officers  and  lO.HIl  men  wounded  ;  ."i 
and    1211   men  misning.     The  Jiiiianese 
1  a  total  l'>sii  of  IT.-I.'jy  ofJlr:ers  and  men, 
without  det.ailH. 

A.  D.  1904  rOct.).  War  with  Russia: 
Quiet  Aspect  of  Life  durinjg^  the  War.  — 
Spartan  Discipline  of  Japanese  Feeling  and 
Conduct.  —  "For  all  liiMiiHtrial  eivilizatlon  the 
eon'     '  -rie  of  vant  inf>rnent  ;        fur  .Fiipiiti  it 

\n  [  the  miprenie  erlslH  in  her  riationiil 

life.  A-i  to  what  her  fleetn  and  her  arrnieH  have 
b«;n  doirii(,  the  wf>rld  in  fully  informed  ;  but  as 
U)  what  her  pciple  are  rloing  at  borne,  little  has 
\>4)nn  wrift«!n. 


"  To  inexperienced  observation  they  would 
appear  to  be  doing  nothing  unusual ;  and  this 
strange  calm  is  worthy  of  record.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  an  Imperial  mandate  was  is- 
sued, bidding  all  non-combatants  to  pursue  their 
avocations  as  usual,  and  to  trouble  themselves 
as  little  as  possible  about  exterior  events  ;  —  and 
this  command  has  been  obeyed  to  the  letter.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  all  the  sacri- 
fices, tragedies,  and  uncertainties  of  the  contest 
had  thrown  their  gloom  over  the  life  of  the 
capital  in  especial  ;  but  there  is  really  nothing 
whatever  to  indicate  a  condition  of  anxiety  or 
depression.  On  the  contrary,  one  is  astonished 
by  the  joyous  tone  of  public  confidence,  and  the 
admirably  restrained  pride  of  the  nation  in  its 
victories.  Western  tides  have  strewn  the  coast 
with  Japanese  corpses;  regiments  have  been 
blown  out  of  existence  in  the  storming  of  posi- 
tions defended  by  wire-entanglements  ;  battle- 
ships have  been  lost ;  yet  at  no  moment  has  there 
been  the  least  public  excitement.  The  people 
are  following  their  daily  occupations  just  as  they 
did  before  the  war  ;  the  cheery  aspect  of  things 
is  just  the  same  :  the  theatres  and  flower  dis- 
plays are  not  less  well  patronized.  The  life  of 
Tokyo  has  been,  to  outward  seeming,  hardly 
more  affected  by  the  events  of  the  war  than  the 
life  of  nature  beyond  it,  where  the  flowers  are 
blooming  and  the  butterflies  hovering  as  in  other 
summers.  Except  after  the  news  of  some  great 
victory,  — celebrated  with  fireworks  and  lantern 
processions,  —  there  are  no  signs  of  public  emo- 
tion ;  and  but  for  the  frequent  distribution  of 
newspaper-extras,  by  nmners  ringing  bells,  you 
could  almost  persuade  yourself  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  war  is  an  evil  dream. 

' '  Yet  there  has  been,  of  necessity,  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering  —  viewless  and  voiceless  suf- 
fering —  repressed  by  that  sense  of  social  and 
patriotic  duty  which  is  Japanese  religion.  .  .  . 
The  great  quiet  and  the  smiling  tearles-sness  tes- 
tify to  the  more  than  Spartan  discipline  of  the 
race.  Anciently  th(!  people  were  trained,  not 
only  to  conceal  their  emotions,  but  to  speak  in 
a  cheerful  voice  and  to  show  a  pleasant  face 
under  any  stress  of  moral  suffering  ;  and  they 
are  obedient  to  that  teaching  to-day.  It  would 
still  be  thought  a  shame  to  betray  personal  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  those  who  die  for  Emperor 
and  fatherland."  —  Lafciulio  Hearn,  .1  fitter 
from  Jii/)iin  (Af/antir  .\r>i>if/i/)/,   \ov.,  1001) 

A.  D.  1904-1905  (May-Jan.). — War  with 
Russia  :    Operations   against    Port    Arthur. 

—  Preliminary  battles.  Investment  and 
Siege.  The  Defences.  Desperate  as- 
saults in  August.       Story  of  Lieut.  Sakurai. 

—  The   assault   on   203    Metre    Hill    and    its 
capture.       Surrender  of  the  Fortress.       Trial 
and  condemnation  of  General  Stbssel.  ~    As 
staled    heretofore,   the   Jii[)anesc  begun    landing 
their  Serond  Artny,  under  (Jeneral  Oku,  at  Pet- 
HJwo,    for   oprTalions  against    Port    Arlhiir,   on    I 
the  4th  of  .Slay.      Very  quickly  thereafter  the 
railway   was  cut  and  Port   Arthur  was  block- 
aded by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.     On  the  Hth  the 
last  train  from  the  north  was  brought   in.      liy 
the  2.'ith  Oku  was  ready  to  advance,  anil  on  the 
following  day  he  attiu.kiil  the  HiiH.slaiiH  at  Kin 
ehou  (the  battle  bearing  sometirneH  the  tiatne  of    J 
Nan  shan),   rind   expelled   them   from   that  posi 
tlon,  the  Ions  at  which,  according  to  the  eorre 
si)ondent  Nojine,  sealed  the  fate  of  Port  Arthur. 
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He  accuses  General  StOssel  of  having  boastfully 
assumed  that  the  Japanese  could  never  take; 
Kinchou,  denouncing  as  traitors  all  who  ques- 
tioned the  sufficiency  of  its  fortification  and 
urged  the  strengthening  of  the  works.  The  ex- 
pulsion from  Kinchou  necessitated  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  important  port  of  Dalny,  which 
was  done  with  great  haste  on  the  night  of  the 
26th.  "In  Dalny,"  says  Nojine,  "there  were 
numerous  buildings,  docks,  and  the  most  splen- 
did breakwaters  running  out  into  the  sea  for  a 
distance  of  one  and  a  half  milts.  .  .  .  Owing 
to  want  of  time  nothing  except  a  few  of  the 
railway  bridges  was  blown  up.  .  .  .  Besides 
the  numerous  town,  harbor  and  railway  build- 
ings, there  was  an  immense  amount  of  private 
house  property,  as  well  as  large  warehouses, 
stocked  with  food  and  stores  of  all  sorts,  both 
public  and  private.  The  enemy  got  possession 
of  them  all  undamaged,  just  as  they  were. 
After  the  capture  of  Arthur  the  Japanese  con- 
fessed that  by  not  destroying  Dalny  we  had 
assisted  them  enormously  in  their  dilBcult  task 
of  disembarking  their  siege-train,  and  that  the 
railway  had  enabled  them  easily  to  get  it  into 
position  in  the  investing  lines.  .   .   . 

"  The  enemy  having  now  taken  complete  pos- 
session of  Dalny,  at  once  used  it  as  their  base. 
There,  quietly  and  comfortably,  without  any 
interference  from  us,  they  carried  out  the  land- 
ing of  troops  for  the  investment.  Ten  trans- 
ports would  arrive  daily,  bringing  everything 
necessary  for  the  concentrating  army.  The 
railway  from  Dalny  and  all  the  rolling  stock 
was  in  perfect  order ;  .  .  .  our  fleet  did  nut 
hinder  them  in  any  way ;  they  had  command  of 
both  land  and  sea." 

On  the  6th  of  June  Oku's  army  was  divided, 
that  general  leading  part  of  it  (still  called  the 
Second  Army)  northward,  leaving  the  remain- 
der, as  a  Third  Japanese  Army,  under  General 
Nogi,  to  conduct  the  investment  and  siege  of 
Port  Arthur. 

At  about  this  time,  according  to  Nojine,  Stos- 
sel  was  persuaded  by  Smirnoff  to  permit  the  lat- 
ter to  fortify  some  of  the  outer  hills  of  the  pen- 
insula, which  had  been  neglected  hitherto  ;  these 
were  Kuen-san  Hill,  the  Green  Hills,  Angle  Hill, 
Wolf's  Hill,  Ta-ku-shan  and  Sia-gu-shan  hills. 
"  The  latter,"  says  Nojine,  "were  of  immense 
importance,  as  they  were  quite  inaccessible,  and 
protected  the  whole  of  the  western  front  of  the 
Fortress,  but  only  so. long  as  Wolf's  Hills  were 
in  our  possession."  On  the  26th  and  27th  of  June 
the  Japanese  attacked  and  captured  Kuen-san 
and  Green  Hills.  The  latter  were  recovered  by 
the  Russians  on  the  4th  of  July,  but  they  failed 
to  retake  Kuen-san.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was 
very  serious  ;  for  the  Japanese  from  its  summit 
could  look  into  the  works  on  the  Green  Hills 
and,  by  telephone,  direct  the  fire  of  their  bat- 
teries on  them. 

Until  the  26th  of  July  not  much  occurred,  as 
the  assailants  were  busy  strengthening  the  posi- 
tions they  had  acquired.  Then  they  began  a  de- 
termined attack  on  Green  Hill,  and  continued  it 
through  two  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th 
the  Russians  gave  up  the  position  and  drew 
back  towards  Port  Arthur,  to  what  is  called  the 
Wolf's  Hills  line.  They  were  driven  from  this  on 
the  30th,  and  the  close  investment  of  Port  Ar- 
thur began  then.  —  E.  K.  Nojine,  The  Truth 
about  Port  Arthur,  ch.  11-22. 


As  described  in  the  "  Epitome  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War"  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  A.  Gen- 
eral Staff,  the  immediate  "  defences  of  Port  Ar- 
thur, divided  into  eastern  and  western  sectors  by 
the  valley  through  which  the  railway  enters  the 
town,  consisted  of  permanent  masonry  forts 
whose  gorges  were  connected  by  the  old  Chinese 
Wall,  temporary  works  constructed  just  prior  to 
and  during  the  siege,  and  connecting  and  ad- 
vance trenches.  The  west  sector  followed  an  ir- 
regular crest,  with  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet, 
around  the  new  town,  and  terminated  on  Lao- 
tiehshan,  the  highest  point  in  the  vicinity,  with 
an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet.  The  east  sector 
encircled  the  old  town  at  a  distance  of  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  miles,  running  along  an  irreg- 
ular crest,  about  350  feet  in  elevation,  within 
which  was  an  elevation  (Wangtai  or  Signal  Hill) 
of  about  800  feet.  The  permanent  forts  were 
polygonal  in  trace  and  had  ditches  with  capo- 
nieres  and  galleries.  The  gap  between  the  two 
sectors  was  covered  by  the  fort  on  Paiyushan 
(Quail  Hill). 

"Of  the  works  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  siege  the  Sungshushan,  Ehrlungshan, 
North  and  East  Tungchikuanshan,  Itzushan, 
and  Antzushan  forts  were  strong  permanent  for- 
tifications. The  two  Panglungshan  forts.  East 
and  West,  were  semi-permanent  redoubt-shaped 
fortifications ;  203  Meter  Hill  and  Aksakayama 
were  semi-permanent  works  with  two  lines  of 
advance  trenches.  Kuropatkin  Fort  was  a 
strong  field-work  with  deep  ditch  ;  the  Shuishi- 
hyung  lunettes  were  also  provided  with  ditches, 
but  not  so  deep.  P.  H.,  Kobu  and  Hachimaki- 
yama  were  more  in  the  nature  of  semi-perma- 
nent trenches  with  bomb-proofs."  —  Epitome  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  U.  S.  War  Dep't, 
Second  [Military  Information']  Division,  General 
Staff,  No.n,  pp.  28-29. 

"  In  this  fortress,  for  the  first  time,  were  util- 
ised all  those  terrible  agencies  of  war  which  the 
rapid  advance  of  science  in  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  has  rendered  available.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  rapid-fire  guns,  machine-guns, 
smokeless  powder,  artillery  of  high  velocity  and 
great  range,  high  explosive  shells,  the  magazine 
rifle,  the  telescopic  sight,  giving  marvellous  ac- 
curacy of  fire,  the  range-finder,  giving  instan- 
taneously the  exact  distance  of  the  enemy,  the 
search-light,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
starlight  bombs,  barbed-wire  entanglements, 
and  a  dozen  other  inventions,  all  of  which  were 
deemed  sufficient,  when  applied  to  such  stupen- 
dous fortifications  as  those  of  Port  Arthur,  to 
render  them  absolutely  impregnable. 

"  The  Russians  believed  them  to  be  so  —  cer- 
tainly the  indomitable  Stossel  did.  And  well  he 
might,  for  there  was  no  record  in  history  of  any 
race  of  fighters,  at  least  in  modern  times,  that 
could  face  such  death-dealing  weapons  and  not 
melt  away  so  swiftly  before  their  fury  as  to  be 
swept  away  in  defeat.  But  a  new  type  of 
fighter  has  arisen,  as  the  sequel  was  to  tell."  — 
Richard  Barry,  How  Port  Arthur  Fell  {Fort- 
nightly Rev.,  March,  1905). 

"The  first  bombardment  from  the  land  side 
began  suddenly  on  August  7.  .  .  .  The  bom- 
bardment continued  all  day,  though  doing  little 
material  damage.  Next  morning,  from  2  to  5 
A.  M.,  we  heard  heavy  musketrj'^  fire  from  the 
direction  of  Ta-ku-shan  :  the  enemy  leaving  the 
town  and  the  main  defences  in  peace,  were  turn- 
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ing  their  attention  to  it.  This  hill  corresponded 
in  the  east  to  203  Metre  Hill  in  the  west,  and 
was  equally  important  and  equally  unfortified. 
It  and  Sia-"gu-shan,  the  natural  forts  of  Arthur 
on  the  eastern  front,  had  a  bad  time.  In  the  first 
place  they  had  not  been  made  the  most  of,  for  in 
the  original  plan  of  defence  of  Port  Arthur  they 
had  been  thought  to  be  important  points  and  so 
had  been  neither  fortified  nor  armed  as  their  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Fortress  warranted,  and 
Smirnoff  had  only  recently  succeeded  in  arming 
them  to  a  small  extent.  In  the  second  place  they 
became,  after  the  abandonment  of  Wolf's  Hills, 
open  to  flanking  fire,  and  therefore  untenable. 
The  companies  of  the  13th  East  Siberian  Rifle 
Regiment  sent  there  went  literally  to  their  death, 
but,  together  with  the  gunners,  they  held  on  as 
long  as  possible." 

Both  of  the  hills  were  taken  by  the  Japanese 
that  night.  The  Russians  immediately  concen- 
trated a  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the  new  occu- 
pants, and  the  next  day  they  attempted  to  retake 
Ta-ku  shan  by  assault,  but  failed.  On  the  11th 
they  repeated  the  attempt,  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. On  the  16th  General  Nogi  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce,  bearing  the  proposal  of  "a  discus- 
sion of  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Fortress,"  saying:  "The  Russians  have  given 
signal  proofs  of  their  gallantry,  but  Arthur  will 
be  taken  all  the  same."  The  invitation  was  de- 
clined. On  the  20th  the  Japanese  gained  Angle 
Hill  and  Pan-]un-.shan  redoubt ;  but  the  Ru.ssians 
recaptured  the  latter  on  the- following  night. 

The  Japanese  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  take 
the  Fortress  by  a  general  assault,  and  made  the 
attempt  with  extraordinary  determination  on  the 
21st,  22^1,  and  23d.  "  On 'the  night  of  the  2:M." 
writes  Nojine,  "the  Japanese  made  the  most 
desperate  of  all  their  attacks  w)  far.  They  made 
three  separate  and  most  determined  assaults 
on  Zaredoubt  Battery,  on  the  line  between  it 
and  Big  Eagle's  Nest,  and  on  Ruchevsky  liat- 
U.ry.  Though  temporarily  sijccessful  at  one  or 
two  points,  they  were  finally  driven  back  out 
of  all  with  sh'x:king  slaughter."  It  i.s  of  this 
aflgault  that  Lieutf;nant  Tadayoshi  Sakurai  tells 
the  terrible  story  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his 
hrxjk,  entitled  "  Human  Bullets  :  A  Soldiers 
Story  of  Port  Arthur,"  from  which  the  follow- 
ing IS  quoted  ; 

"  I  gaflifred  my  men  around  me  and  said  :  '  I 
now  bid  vou  all  farewell.  Fight  with  all  your 
might,  't'his  battle  will  <le<ide  whether  Port 
Arthur  is  to  fall  or  not.  This  water  you  drink, 
please  drink  a.s  if  at  vour  death  moment.' 

"  1  filled  a  cup  with  waU-r  that  was  fetched 
by  one  or  t.wf»  w^ldiers  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
and  we  all  drank  farewell  from  the  same  cup. 
Hfxm  we  Tin'ivtnl  orders  to  mlvanre  to  a  point 
half  way  up  the  side  of  Panlunc  •  .  .  This 
fortre<ts  of  f'anliing  had  b'-en  captund  with 
f?.p  n<-)i  and  \)Ux>i\  of  the  Ninth  Divinion  of  the 
and  Kifjhth  Regiment*  of  the  Second 
K'"r.',  and  was  now  an  important  ba.w  from 
which  a  gen'-ral  an-iault  on  the  northern  forts  of 
Ka^t  Kikuan  and  Wantai  was  to  b*-  made.  This 
cr1«!f!il  v[»of,  was  finally  tak<n  aft<r  a  terrible 
in'l  a  vjiliaut  ar;tion  by  the  m'-n  of  Oen- 
'  .  itiitiH  cDtutiuiui].  The  sjid  story  was  elo- 
nuCTiMy  'old  by  the  horrible  sl^^litM  of  the  ravine. 
Whll«'  running  through  the  rtpr-nlnif  In  the  wire- 
♦•ntangl'rrK-nt  l>«yond.  I  notirixl  many  engin»?er»i 
anri  Infantry  men  dead,  |>il)id  one  upon  another 


caught  in  the  wire,  or  taking  hold  with  both 
arms  of  a  post,  or  grasping  the  iron  shears. 

"When  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  side  of 
Panlung,  I  saw  the  regimental  flag  that  I  used 
to  carry,  flying  above  our  heads  in  the  dark. 
My  heart  leaped  at  the  sight  of  the  dear  flag.  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  we  were  gathered  together  the  Colo- 
nel rose  and  gave  us  a  final  word  of  exhortation, 
saying  :  '  This  battle  is  our  great  chance  of  sav- 
ing our  country.  To-night  we  must  strike  at 
the  vitals  of  Port  Arthur.  Our  brave  assaulting 
column  must  be  not  simply  a  forlorn-hope  ("  re- 
solved-to-die"),  but  a  "sure-death  "  detachment. 
I  as  your  father  am  more  grateful  than  I  can 
express  for  your  gallant  fighting.  Do  your  best, 
all  of  you.' 

"  Yes,  we  were  all  ready  for  death  when  leav- 
ing Japan.  Men  going  to  battle  of  course 
cannot  expec:  to  come  back  alive.  But  in  this 
particular  battle  to  be  ready  for  death  was  not 
enough  ;  what  was  required  of  us  was  a  deter- 
mination not  to  fail  to  die.  Indeed  we  were 
'  sure  death'  men,  and  this  new  appellation  gave 
us  a  great  stimulus.  Also  a  telegram  that  had 
come  from  the  Minister  of  War  in  Tokyo  was 
read  by  the  aide-de-camp,  which  said,  ■  I  pray  for 
your  success.'  This  increased  the  exaltation  of 
our  spirits. 

"  Let  me  now  recount  the  sublimity  and  hor- 
ror of  this  general  assault.  I  was  a  mere  lieuten- 
ant and  everything  passed  through  my  mind  as 
in  a  dream,  so  my  story  must  be  something  like 
picking  out  things  from  the  dark.  I  can't  give 
you  any  systematic  account,  but  must  limit  my- 
self to  fragmentary  recollections.  If  this  story 
sounds  like  a  vain-glorious  account  of  my  own 
achievements,  it  is  not  because  I  am  conscious 
of  my  merit  when  I  have  so  little  to  boast  of, 
but  because  the  things  concerning  me  and  near 
me  are  what  I  can  tell  you  with  authority.  If 
this  partial  account  prove  a  clue  from  which  the 
whole  story  of  this  terrible  assault  may  be  in- 
ferred, my  work  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

' '  The  men  of  the '  sure  death '  detachment  ro.se 
to  their  part.  Fearlessly  they  stepped  forth  to 
the  place  of  death.  They  went  over  Panlung 
shan  and  made  their  way  through  the  piled  up 
bodies  of  the  dead,  groups  of  live  or  .si.\  soldiers 
reaching  the  barricaded  slope  one  after  another. 
I  said  U)  the  colonel,  '  (JocmI  by,  then  !'  With 
this  fantwell  I  started,  and  my  first  step  was  on 
the  head  of  a  (•<)ri)se.  Our  objective  jxiints  were 
the  Northern  Fortress  ami  \V:mg  tai  Hill. 

"There  was  a  flj^ht  with  bombs  at  the  ei>- 
emy's  skirmish  trenches.  The  bombs  sent  from 
our  side  cxplo<led  finely,  and  the  place  became 
at  once  a  Cfniflai^ration,  boards  were  (lung  about, 
sand  bags  burst,  heads  (hiw  around,  legs  were 
torn  off.  The  lluines  mingled  with  tlu;  smoke, 
lighted  up  our  fiwes  weirdly,  with  a  nil  ^I'lre, 
and  all  at  onec  the  battle  line  ber^ame  confused. 
Then  the  enemy,  thinking  U  hopeless,  lift  the 
place  arnl  began  to  flee.  '  Forward !  forward ! 
now  Is  the  lime  to  go  forward  !  F^orward!  Pur- 
sue! Capture  it  willi  one  bound!'  and,  i)roud 
of  our  victory,  we  went  forward  courageously. 
Captain  Kawakanii,  raising  his  sword,  cried, 
'  ^^)^ward' '  and  then  I,  standing  close  by  him, 
cricfl,  '  Sakurai's  (ompany,  forward!'  Thus 
shouting  \  lift  the  ejiptain's  side,  and,  In  order 
to  w;e  the  road  wr-  wen;  to  follow,  went  beliind 
the  rampart  What  is  that  blaek  object  which 
obstructs  our  view  V   Ft   is  the  ramparts  of  the 
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Northern  Fortress.  Looking  back,  I  did  not  see 
a  soldier.  Alack,  had  the  line  been  cut?  In  tre- 
pidation, keeping  my  body  to  the  left  for  safety, 
I  called  the  Twelfth  Company. 

"  '  Lieutenant  Sakurai ! '  A  voice  called  out  re- 
peatedly in  answer.  Returning  to  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  I  found  Corporal  Ito  weeping 
loudly.  'What  are  you  crying  for?  What  has 
happened  ? '  The  corporal,  weeping  bitterly, 
gripped  my  arm  tightly.  '  Lieutenant  Sakurai, 
you  have  become  an  important  person.'  '  What 
is  there  to  weep  about  ? '  I  say,  '  what  i.s  the 
matter  ? '  He  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  Our  cap- 
tain is  dead.'  Hearing  this,  I  too  wept.  Was  it 
not  only  a  moment  ago  that  he  had  given  the 
order  '  Forward '  ?  Was  it  not  even  now  that  I 
had  separated  from  him?  And  yet  our  captain 
was  one  of  the  dead.  In  a  moment  our  tender, 
pitying  Captain  Kawakami  and  I  had  become 
beings  of  two  separate  worlds.  Was  it  a  dream 
or  a  reality,  I  wondered? 

"  Corporal  Ito  pointed  out  the  captain's  body, 
which  had  fallen  inside  the  rampart  only  a  few 
rods  away.  I  hastened  hither  and  raised  him  in 
my  arms.  '  Captain  ! '  I  could  not  say  a  word 
more.  But  as  matters  could  not  remain  thus,  I 
took  the  secret  map  which  the  captain  uad.  and, 
rising  up  boldly,  called  out,  '  From  hencefor- 
ward I  command  the  Twelfth  Company.'  And 
I  ordered  that  someone  of  the  wounded  sjiould 
carry  back  the  captain's  corpse.  A  wounded 
soldier  was  just  about  to  raise  it  up  when  he 
was  struck  on  a  vital  spot  and  died  leaning  on 
the  captain.  One  after  another  of  the  soldiers 
who  took  his  place  was  struck  and  fell. 

"I  called  Sub-Lieutenant  Ninomiya  and  asked 
him  if  the  sections  were  together.  He  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  I  ordered  Corporal  Ito  not  to 
let  the  line  be  cut,  and  told  him  that  I  would  be 
in  the  center  of  the  skirmishers.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night  we  could  not  distinguish  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  nor  in  which  direction  we 
were  to  march.  Standing  up  abruptly  against 
the  dark  sky  were  the  Northern  Fortress  and 
Wang-tai  Hill.  In  front  of  us  lay  a  natural 
stronghold,  and  we  were  in  a  caldron -shaped 
hollow.  But  still  we  marched  on  side  by  side. 
'  The  Twelfth  Company  forward ! '  I  turned  to 
the  right  and  went  forward  as  in  a  dream.  I 
remember  nothing  clearly  of  the  time.  '  Keep 
the  line  together!'  This  was  my  one  command. 
Presently  I  ceased  to  hear  the  voice  of  Corporal 
Ito,  who  had  been  at  my  right  hand.  The  bay- 
onets gleaming  in  the  darkness  became  fewer. 
The  black  masses  of  soldiers  who  had  pushed 
their  way  on  now  became  a  handful.  All  at 
once,  as  if  struck  by  a  club,  I  fell  down  sprawl- 
ing on  the  ground.  I  was  wounded,  struck  in 
my  right  hand.  The  splendid  magnesium  light 
of  the  enemy  flashed  out,  showing  the  piled-up 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  I  raised  my  wounded 
hand  and  looked  at  it.  It  was  broken  at  the 
wrist;  the  hand  hung  down  and  was  bleeding 
profusely.  I  took  out  the  already  loosened  bun- 
dle of  bandages,  tied  up  my  wound  with  the 
triangular  piece,  and  then  wrapping  a  handker- 
chief over  it,  I  slung  it  from  my  neck  with  the 
sunrise  flag,  which  I  had  sworn  to  plant  on  the 
enemy's  fortress. 

"  Looking  up,  I  saw  that  only  a  valley  lay 
between  me  and  Wang-tai  Hill,  which  almost 
touched  the  sky.  I  wished  to  drink  and  sought 
at  my   waist,    but  the  canteen  was   gone ;   its 


leather  strap  alone  was  entangled  in  my  feet. 
The  voices  of  the  soldiers  were  lessening  one  by 
one.  In  contrast,  the  glare  of  the  rockets  of 
the  hated  enemy  and  the  frightful  noise  of  the 
cannonading  increased.  I  slowly  rubbed  my 
legs,  and,  seeing  that  they  were  unhurt,  I  again 
rose.  Throwing  aside  the  sheath  of  my  sword, 
I  carried  the  bare  blade  in  m}'  left  hand  as  a 
staff,  went  down  the  slope  as  in  a  dream,  and 
climbed  Wang-tai  Hill. 

"The  long  and  enormously  heavy  guns  were 
towering  before  me,  and  how  few  of  my  men 
were  left  alive  now!  I  shouted  and  told  the 
survivors  to  follow  me,  but  few  answered  my 
call.  When  I  thought  that  the  other  detach- 
ments must  also  have  been  reduced  to  a  similar 
condition,  my  heart  began  to  fail  me.  No  rein- 
forcement was  to  be  hoped  for,  so  I  ordered  a 
soldier  to  climb  the  rampart  and  plant  the  sun 
flag  overhead,  but  alas  I  he  was  shot  and  killed, 
without  even  a  sound  or  cry. 

"  All  of  a  sudden  a  stupendous  sound  as  from 
another  world  rose  around  about  me.  '  Counter- 
assault  ! '  A  detachment  of  the  enemy  appeared 
on  the  rampart,  looking  like  a  dark  wooden  bar- 
ricade. They  surrounded  us  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  and  raised  a  cry  of  triumph.  Our 
disadvantageous  position  would  not  allow  us  to 
ofl'er  any  resistance,  and  our  party  was  too  small 
to  tight  them.  We  had  to  fall  back  down  the 
steep  hill.  Looking  back,  I  saw  the  Russians 
shooting  at  us  as  they  pursued.  When  we 
reached  the  earthworks  before  mentioned,  we 
made  a  stand  and  faced  the  enemy.  Great  confu- 
sion and  infernal  butchery  followed.  Bayonets 
clashed  against  bayonets  ;  the  enemy  brought 
out  machine-guns  and  poured  shot  upon  us 
pell-mell ;  the  men  on  both  sides  fell  like  grass. 
But  I  cannot  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the 
scene,  because  I  was  then  in  a  dazed  condition. 
I  only  remember  that  I  was  brandishing  my 
sword  in  fury.  I  also  felt  myself  occasionally 
cutting  down  the  enemy.  I  remember  a  con- 
fused fight  of  white  blade  against  white  blade, 
the  rain  and  hail  of  shell,  a  desperate  fight  here 
and  a  confused  scuffle  there.  At  last  I  grew  so 
hoarse  that  I  could  not  shout  any  more.  Sud- 
denly my  sword  broke  with  a  clash,  my  left 
arm  was  pierced.  I  fell,  and  before  I  could 
rise  a  shell  came  and  shattered  my  right  leg.  I 
gathered  all  my  strength  and  tried  to  stand  up, 
but  I  felt  as  if  I  were  crumbling  and  fell  to  the 
ground  perfectly  powerless.  A  soldier  who  saw 
me  fall  cried,  '  Lieutenant  Sakurai,  let  us  die 
together.'"  —  Tadayoshi  Sakurai,  Human  Bul- 
lets, ch.  26  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston). 

The  soldier  who  offered  to  die  with  him  stayed 
with  the  Lieutenant  till  morning,  binding  his 
wounds,  and  finally  creeping  away  to  find  and 
bring  help  if  he  could.  He,  too,  had  been 
wounded,  and  Sakurai  found  him  later  in  a  hos- 
pital. At  the  end  of  many  hours  of  constantly 
Imminent  death,  the  helpless  and  suffering 
Lieutenant  was  saved  by  two  soldiers  who  bore 
him,  stealthily  and  with  infinite  difficulty  out 
of  the  range  of  the  Russian  rifles  and  to  a  field 
hospital,  where  he  found  himself  among  inti- 
mate friends. 

Of  the  scene  on  the  morning  following  the  ter- 
rific assaults  of  August  23d,  the  correspondent 
Nojine  writes:  "The  rising  sun  showed  up 
sheaves  of  corpses  on  the  ground  that  was  still 
ours.     Death  had  indeed   triumphed,   and  had 
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claimed  22,000  lives.  From  this  time  forward 
the  enemy  remained  content  with  the  slower  ad- 
vance of  regular  siege  operations.  .  .  .  The  en- 
emy had  got  close  up  to  our  positions,  and  the 
salient  angle  of  the  north-east  was  almost  in 
their  hands.  I  say  '  almost,'  because  the  ruins 
of  these  works  remained  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  untenanted,  neutralized  by  the  gun-fire  of 
both  sides."  A  month  passed  before  another 
serious  assault  was  undertaken  by  the  Japanese. 
Then,  on  the  21st  of  September,  they  attacked 
what  was  called  "203  Metre  Hill."  "Column 
after  column  rushed  forward  on  to  203  Metre 
Hill,  covering  all  its  fore  hills  and  slopes  with 
heaps  of  dead  ;  but  at  8.  45  a.  m.  they  were  re- 
pulsed. This  assault  was  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular obstinacy.  .  .  .  Having  got  three-quar- 
ters of  [the  hill]  they  meant  to  get  possession  of 
the  rest  at  aW  costs :  they  slowly  crawled  up- 
wards, fell  dead,  rolled  back,  and  others  dashed 
forward  ;  they  lay  concealed  and  waited  for  re- 
inforcements ;  nothing  would  drive  them  back. 
All  their  thoughts,  all  their  endeavors  were  to 
get  possession  of  this  hill.  Our  men  began  roll- 
ing down  great  boulders  from  the  top.  These 
bounded  down,  flattened  out  the  dead  and  sought 
out  the  living,  who,  in  trying  to  dodge,  exposed 
themselves  and  were  shot  by  our  men  on  the 
]rx)kout.  .  .  .  During  the  night  of  the  21st  about 
900  corpses  were  collected  under  203  Metre  Hill." 
Nevertheless  the  assault  was  repeated  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  "From  the  moment  this  assault 
was  beaten  back,  the  trenches  in  front  of  203 
Metre  Hill  were  gra^^lually  evacuated  and  the 
enemy  went  U>  earth  only  on  Angle  Hill.  All 
their  sapping  was  confined  to  the  north-east. 
On  the  western  front  of  the  Fortress  there  now 
remainetl  in  our  possession  only  203  Metre,  Flat 
and  Divisional  Hills.  .  .  .  October  1  was  an 
ep<^Kh  in  the  history  of  the  defence  of  Port 
Arthur,  for  it  was  on  this  day  that  the  first  of 
the  11 -inch  shells  fell  into  the  Fortress,  and  so 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  .  .  .  Nowhere 
could  we  find  real  safety  from  them.  .  .  .  The 
concret<^;  of  the  forts,  the  armor  on  the  battle 
ships,  were  penetrated  clean  through."  Mining 
ana  count^:r-mining,  by  the  besiegers  and  the 
besiegcfl,  were  now  in  progress,  and  the  explo 
sion  of  such  mines  was  begun  n'-ar  the  'nd  of 
OcUihtr  <^)n  the  30th  of  that  month  the  Japan 
ese  mjule  another  general  a.ssawlt,  aft'r  a  "  crud 
bombardment"  of  four  days.  "  The  Cjctober  at- 
tacks were  short,  but  mosi  det^rminefl  and 
bloody.  As  regards  their  success,  it  was  but 
slight.  The  enemy  had  guinr-d  some  dozens  of 
yards — no  more.  .  .  .  The  Japanese!  had  fired 
over  l.'iO.'KK)  shells  '  The  "November  as.sault 
nt-Hvm  "  lK;gan  on  tlif  20tli.  Its  clirrxix  was  on 
th'-  26th.  "  whfn  time  after  time,  the  enemy 
threw  themH<;lveH  with  extniorfiinary  gallantry' 
and  perslBtenwj  on  fortJ*  Ehr  lung  shan,  (^hi 
kuan-shan  and  B  Battery.  Thousands  were 
mown  down,  but  the  living  surged  onwards. 
Biit  it  c^uld  not  goon  forever,  and  at  ii.df)  the 
Infantry  attjieks  sla/^kenefl  and  eenserl.  .  .  .  All 
next  day  arul  night  »iii  ineesHdnt  stream  of 
wounded  pourfj'l  int'j  Arthur,  our  losseg  being 
more  than  1V)0  men  .  .  .  The  slopes  below  antl 
beyemd  TumnluH  Kill  were  thiekly  spread  with 
dea/l  JapaneiK!,  A  thick,  unbroken  mass  of 
r.'irpv.%  eoverefl  the  eold  earth  like  a  coverlet 
On  the  day  of  the  ansault  the  following  order 
had  been  iMued  by  Major  General  Nakamura. 
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who  commanded  the  Japanese  force  told  off  for 
that  forlorn  hope  :  .  .  .  '  Our  objective  is  to 
sever  the  Fortress  on  two  parts.  Not  a  man  must 
hope  to  return  alive.  If  I  fall.  Colonel  Watanabe 
will  take  over  the  command  ;  if  he  also  falls, 
Colonel  Okuno  will  take  his  place.  Every  officer, 
whatever  his  rank,  must  consider  himself  his 
senior's  successor.  The  attack  will  be  delivered 
mainly  with  the  bayonet.  No  matter  how  fierce 
the  Russian  fire,  our  men  will  not  reply  by  a 
single  shot  until  we  have  established  ourselves. 
Officers  will  shoot  any  men  who  fall  out  or  re- 
tire without  orders.'  .  .  .  This  is  the  kind  of 
foe  we  had  to  fight.  .  .  . 

"  We  now  come  to  the  culmination  of  the  trag- 
edy, and  perhaps  the  bloodiest  scene  of  car- 
nage of  the  whole  war  —  the  fight  for  and  cap- 
ture of  203  Metre  Hill."  The  attack  began 
November  27  and  was  continuous  for  eight  days, 
excepting  that  an  hour's  truce  was  obtained  by 
the  Japanese,  December  2,  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  The  next  day  ' '  the  fight  on  the  hill  was, 
if  possible,  more  exasperated.  In  the  Fortress 
the  feeling  of  alarm  was  intensified,  and  all  un- 
employed men  had  been  got  under  arms,  .  .  . 
and  the  other  points  denuded,  in  order  to  feed 
the  maw  of  203  Metre  Hill.  Even  the  hospitals 
gave  their  contribution.  December  4  —  bright 
and  frosty  —  ushered  in  a  fresh  hell.  It  was  now 
hardly  a  fight  between  men  that  was  taking 
place  on  this  accursed  spot ;  it  was  a  struggle  of 
human  flesh  against  iron  and  steel,  against  blaz- 
ing petroleum,  lyddite,  pyroxiline  and  melinite, 
and  the  stench  of  rotting  corpses.  It  was  the 
last  day  but  one  of  the  long-drawn  agony."  At 
noon  on  the  5th  the  Japanese  gained  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  held  it  against  an  attempt  that 
evening  to  drive;  them  off.  "  203  Metre  Hill  was 
lost,  and  with  it  more  than  5000  Russians." 

The  end  was  now  near.  On  the  15lh  four 
generals,  and  other  ofiicers,  including  General 
Kondnitenko,  the  most  valued  assistant  of  Gen- 
eml  KmirnofT,  were  holding  a  consultation  in  one 
of  the  cjisemates,  and  were  killed  by  a  11  inch 
shell,  which  penetrated  even  that  shelter.  On 
the  18th  {'hi  kuan-shan  Fort  was  captured;  on 
the  28th  Ehr-lung  shan  was  lost ;  on  the  3l8t  the 
Japanese  took  fortification  No.  3,  and  on  New 
Year's  Day  they  won  the  Eagle's  Nest.  That 
day  CJeneral  Stiiss*-!  s<'nt  a  flag  of  truce  to  open 
negotiations  for  surr'Tider.  The  ciipilulution 
was  sigtir'd  the  next  day.  "Of  IS, ()()()  sick  and 
wounded  reported  on  the  day  the  gurrisoti 
marched  out,  6000  only  were  wounded  ;  the  bal 
ance  were  cases  of  sctirvy." —  E,  K.  Nojine,  T/te 
Truth  nhoiit  /'»rt  Arthur  (Ihitton  <f-  (h.,  N.  Y). 

GerirTal  St(')Hsel  was  HubHefpieiitly  ordered  for 
trial  \>i:\oT(:  a  military  comniiHsinn,  on  u  iiuniber 
of  charges,  including  disol)edi«!nc('  of  orders  from 
the  (irmeral  Coinnianding  in  .Manchuria,  falser 
reports  to  head(|uarterH,  Improper  interference 
with  the  commandant  of  the  Fortress,  and  per 
Honal  absence!  from  most  of  the  engagements 
that  had  taken  |)lace  in  and  around  I'ort  ,\rthur. 
He  was  condenme-d  tf)  death,  hut  thr;  T/,ar  com- 
muterl  thr-  Hetitencc  to  ImpriKonment  for  ten 
years.  He  began  serving  the  senli'nce  in  March 
190H,  and  was  j)ardoncd  and  released  on  the  19th 
of  .Miiv,  1909 

A.  D.  i90ii-i90S  fSept. -March). —  Warwith 
Russia  :  The  Campaiffn  in  Manchuria.  — 
From  the  Battle  of  Liao-Yang  to  the  end  of 
the  Battle  of  Mukden.  —  Early  in  October,  a 
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month  after  the  escape  of  tl}e  Kussianarmy  from 
its  defeat  at  Liao-Yang,  General  Kuropatkin  at- 
tacked the  Japanese  at  the  Sha-ho  river  and 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  no  substantial  suc- 
cess. Extensive  movements  were  then  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  practically  suspended  for  the  next  four 
mouths.  "The  three  Japanese  armies  had  main- 
tained the  same  relative  positions  in  which  they 
had  fought  their  way  from  Ilai-Cheng  northward. 
Kuroki'a  was  the  right,  Oku's  the  left,  and  Nod 
zu's  the  center.  By  the  middle  of  February, 
Marshal  Oyama  had  been  reinforced  by  Nogi's 
one  hundred  thousand  veterans  of  Port  Arthur, 
hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  fourth  Japanese 
army,  operating  to  the  west  of  Oku.  A  some- 
what mysterious  fifth  army,  under  command  of 
General  Kawamura,  had  been  operating  some- 
where between  Kuroki  and  Vladivostok,  and, 
while  its  movements  had  not  been  known  defi- 
nitely, it  had  been  expected  to  threaten  General 
Kuropatkin's  left.  Both  Russians  and  Japanese 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  Mukden,  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Manchus.  This  city  of  half  a  million 
people  lies  in  a  plain,  —  really  the  valle^'  of  the 
Hun  River.  — with  the  Hun  and  the  Liao  rivers 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  west  and  southwest.  East- 
ward are  the  Mao-Tien  Mountains,  extending 
along  the  line  of  the  Port  Arthur  &  Harbin  Rail- 
way. The  Russian  and  Japanese  lines  formed  a 
huge  bow  or  crescent,  the  Japanese  to  the  south- 
ward, extending  over  a  hundred  miles  of  plains 
and  hill  from  Chang-Tan  eastwai'd  across  the 
railway  to  Lone  Tree  (Putiloff)  Hill,  almost  all 
the  strong  positions  being  held  by  the  Russians." 
In  this  position  of  the  two  stupendous  armies 
the  long  series  of  engagements  known  collect- 
ively as  the  Battle  of  Mukden  was  opened  by 
the  Japanese  on  the  20th  of  February,  1905. 
The  center  of  the  Russian  army  rested  on  the 
Sha-ho;  its  right  wing,  commanded  by  General 
Kaulbars,  was  distant  from  its  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  General  Linevitch,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  Japanese 
attack  was  begun  by  Kuroki,  commanding 
their  right.  Crossing  the  Sha-ho,  he  "swung 
around  the  Russian  left,  driving  it  from  the 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Tie  Pass  to 
Fushun,  an  important  fortified  post  (and  the 
Russian  coal  depot)  on  the  Hun  River ;  Nogi's 
force  had  attacked  General  Kuropatkin  from 
the  west.  Nogi  had  marched  through  the  neu- 
tral zone  south  of  the  Liao  River,  to  Sin-Min- 
Tun,  a  violation  of  neutrality  against  which  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  had  protested.  This  neu- 
tral zone,  however,  had  already  been  used  by 
the  Russians  as  a  base  to  forward  coal  and  sup- 
plies to  their  army,  so  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment claimed  that  the  neutrality  had  become 
null  and  void.  On  March  3,  Nogi  rolled  up  the 
Russians  in  flight,  and  his  advance  was  not 
checked  until  his  right  wing  had  come  into 
touch  with  Oku's  left,  only  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Mukden.  While  the  armies  of  Oku 
and  Nodzu  continued  to  pound  the  Russian 
center,  with  tremendous  losses  to  themselves 
and  to  the  enemy,  Nogi's  left,  after  a  fqrced 
march  of  forty  miles,  fell  upon  the  Russian 
center.  Through  this  Oku  and  Nodzu  drove  a 
wedge,  and,  although  Generals  Linevitch  and 
Kaulbars  had  made  a  desperate  defense  and 
General  Rennenkampf's  Cossacks  had  per- 
formed prodigies  of   valor,  the   Russians    had 


found  themselves  (by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  March)  attacked  in  so  many  places  on  the 
north  of  their  flanks  that  it  had  become  a  ques- 
tion with  Kuropatkin,  not  only  of  retreat,  but 
of  saving  large  bodies  of  troops  from  being 
surrounded  and  annihilated. 

"Early  on  the  morning  of  March  10,  the  Jap- 
anese occupied  Mukden,  and  the  Russian  retreat 
had  become  a  rout.  The  next  day  the  impor- 
tant fortified  town  of  Fushun  was  seized  by 
the  Japanese,  and  thereafter  the  Russians,  dis- 
organized and  suflering  from  hunger  and  the 
weather,  poured  northward  to  Tie  Pass,  forty 
miles  from  Mukden.  —  outmarched,  outgener- 
aled, and  outfought."  —  American  Beview  of 
lieviews,  April  and  May,  1905. 

"  The  sufferings  caused  by  the  retreat  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  weather  remained  intensely  cold  and  that 
the  arrangements  for  collecting  the  wounded 
were  all  disorganised.  .  .  .  Defeat,  it  may  be 
added,  was  wholly  unexpected  by  the  Manchu- 
rian  Army,  and  that  view  was  shared  by  the 
foreign  attaches  and  the  war  correspondents. 
AVhatever  their  opinions  might  be  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  General  Kuropatkin  marching  on 
Liao-Yang,  they  felt  confident  that  the  Japanese 
would  be  unable  to  turn  the  Russians  out  of  the 
positions  so  long  and  so  carefully  prepared. 
The  Japanese  accomplished  this  seemingly  im- 
possible task.  .   .  . 

"  Following  on  the  disaster  of  Mukden,  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin  was  relieved  of  his  command, 
exchanging  places  with  General  Linevitch. 
The  new  Commander-in-Chief  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Guntzuling,  where  the  shattered 
army  was  re-formed."  —  Lord  Brooke,  An  Eye 
Witness  in  Manchuria,  c?i.  37. 

A,  D.  1904-1905  (Oct. -May).  —  War  with 
Russia  :  The  expedition  of  the  Baltic  Fleet 
to  relieve  Port  Arthur.  —  The  Dogger  Bank 
incident.  —  The  Seven  Months  Voyage.  — 
Battle  of  Tsushima.  —  Destruction  of  the 
Fleet.  —  After  the  sea-fights  of  August  10-14, 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok  (see  above, 
A.  D.  1904,  FEB.-Aro.)  Russia  had  no  naval 
force  of  any  importance  in  the  Pacific,  and  has- 
tened preparations  for  sending  out  a  fleet  from 
the  Baltic  Sea.  Under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky,  this  intended  reinforcement  of 
the  defence  of  Port  Arthur  was  despatched  from 
Reval  and  Libau,  sailing  from  the  latter  port  on 
October  15.  At  the  outset  of  its  voyage,  while 
traversing  the  North  Sea,  the  Russian  fleet  ex- 
perienced a  misadventure  which  occasioned 
much  excitement  for  a  time  and  threatened  to 
raise  a  serious  question  between  the  Russian  and 
British  governments.  Briefly  stated,  the  main 
facts  of  the  case,  according  to  evidence  accepted 
subsequently  by  an  International  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  were  these  : 

Before  sailing  from  Reval,  and,  further,  while 
anchored  at  the  Skagen,  making  ready  to  pass 
to  the  North  Sea,  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky 
had  been  warned  by  agents  of  his  government 
that  suspicious  vessels  were  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, and  that  he  must  beware  of  hostile  under- 
takings, which  were  likely  to  have  the  form  of 
torpedo  attacks.  Accordingly  he  sailed  from  the 
Skagen,  October  20,  twenty-four  hours  earlier 
than  he  had  planned,  sending  off  the  fleet  in  six 
divisions,  that  which  he  accompanied  being  the 
last,  and  starting  at  10  p.  m.   In  one  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  divisions  a  transport,  by  reason  of  defects 
in  her  engine,  fell  behind  the  cruisers  which 
•escorted  her,  and  at  8  p.  m.  on  October  21  was 
some  fifty  miles  astern  of  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet.  She  then  met  several  Swedish  vessels 
which  she  imagined  to  be  torpedo  craft,  and 
fired  on  them,  sending  a  wireless  message  to 
the  Admiral  that  she  was  attacked  by  torpedo 
boats  on  all  sides.  This  message  led  the  Admiral 
to  signal  to  his  captains  that  they  might  expect 
iitfcicks  and  must  keep  a  doubly  vigilant  watch. 
At  an  early  hour  in  the  following  morning  his 
own  immediate  squadron  arrived  at  the  Dog- 
ger Bank,  where,  as  usual,  many  fishing  craft, 
mostly  English,  were  "shooting  their  trawls," 
and  doing  so  in  a  regulated  way,  under  the 
direction  of  a  fishing  master  or  captain,  who 
signalled  with  rockets  to  his  fleet.  One  of  the 
preceding  divisions  of  the  Russian  armada  had 
passed  these  without  alarm,  recognizing  what 
they  were ;  but  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky  and 
the  officers  of  his  flagship  were  so  expectant  of 
enemies  that  the  sight  of  a  green  rocket  .shot 
into  the  air,  and  a  distant  glimpse  of  some  kind 
of  a  ship  which  seemed  to  be  headed  straight 
for  them,  at  a  great  rate  of  speed,  convinced  them 
in.stantly  tliat  they  were  in  the  midst  of  swarm- 
ing foes,  and  they  opened  fire. 

According  to  testimony,  their  fire  was  kept 
up  for  about  half  an  hour,  as  they  passed 
through  the  fishing  fleet,  one  of  the  vessels  in 
which  was  sunk,  her  skipper  and  one  other  man 
killed,  while  all  but  one  of  the  remaining  crew 
received  wounds.  Two  others  of  the  fishing 
craft  were  struck,  anrl  the  hospital  ship  of  the 
National  Mission  which  attended  the  Heet  re- 
ceived some  damage.  Ultimately  it  was  learned 
that  the  Kiissians,  in  their  wijil  tiring,  did  harm 
to  one  another,  so  s^^riously  that  the  chaplain  of 
one  of  their  ships  received  a  wound  from  which 
he  died. 

Wild  excitement  was  created  in  England  by 
the  news  of  this  strange  performance.     Hurried 
naval  preparations  were  nuwle  for  vigorous  ac- 
tion, if  found  nef^ssary,  and  formal  demamls  for 
apology,   inf)uiry  and  comjjensation   were    pre 
uentefl   at    .St.    rel'-rsburg.     Nothing,  however, 
was  done  rashly,  and  the  two  governments  con 
cerned  agreed  wjnsibly  and  fjuickly  to  an  invcs- 
tiijation  of  th<-  affair  by  an  International  Com 
mis-tion,    which    gave    hearirijiS   in    I'aris   soon 
afterwards.     The  ('ommissirjn  found  precedents 
in  recent    naval    exfXfriencc — even   in   the   ma 
no'uvres  of  the  liritish  navy  —  of  a  similar  mis 
takinif  of  fishing   h<i&\»   and    other   ves.Mrds  tor 
t^>rp*rdo  craft,  and  was  ahirr  to  deal  gently  and 
par:ifically  with  the  furts  brought  before  it.     It 
dwided  that  the  fishing  fleet  had  committed  no 
hostile  fkt:l.  and  that  no  torpedo  lioat  was  either 
anioriK    them    or    near    tliem.    and    that,    f:onse- 
fiuently,  the  Kussiun  Admiral  wa.H  not  justified 
in  opening  (ire.     As  for  liis  not  Htoppini;  to  as- 
certain the  damage  he  hatl  dr>ne,  the  conrlusion 
WHS  that  enough  uncertainty  on  the  subjeet  of 
danger  had  Uen  raisefj  in  his  minrl  to  warrant 
that  neglect,   but  a  majority  of    the   cr)nimi8 
sionern  expren««d  regret  that  he  had  not  given 
not  ire  of   what    hafl   haf)i)ened  whrii   ho   [)aiiw;d 
through  the  Straits.     Then,  as  7'hr.  Sural  An 
nual  remarked,  in  reviewing  the  incident,  "di 
plomary  sl<*ps  in  and  <wekM  to  wxt\\\i-  rnllit«iry 
nnd  nrififinal  ptuweptJbilltieH  \,y  deeiarini^  that 
AdmirnI  Ito/Jidentvenxky's  "  valeur  militaire'  ii 
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unimpaired,    and  his  'sentiments  d'humanite' 
unimpeachable."  —  Natal  Annual,  1905,  ch.  vi. 

Between  the  English  and  Russian  govern- 
ments the  affair  was  settled  amicably  by  an 
indemnity  of  £6.5,000  from  the  latter  to  the 
fishermen  wlio  suffered. 

The  first  halt  in  Rozhdcstvensky's  voyage  was 
off  Tangier,  where  he  divided  Ids  fleet,  sending 
one  division,  under  Admiral  Folkersahm,  by 
the  Suez  Canal  route,  and  leading  the  other  in 
person  down  the  Atlantic  and  round  the  Cape. 
They  met  off  Madagascar  on  the  3d  of  January, 
and  got  news  there  of  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
and,  later,  of  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  army  at 
Mukden.  The  stay  of  the  reunited  fleet  at  Nossi 
Be  island,  off  the  west  coast  of  ^Madagascar, 
near  its  northern  extremity,  was  prolonged, 
awaiting  orders,  till  the  17th  of  March.  Nothing 
was  known  of  its  next  movements  until  it  was 
seen  off  Singapore,  April  8.  Thence  it  pro- 
ceeded to  Kam-ranh  Bay,  in  French  Indo-China, 
where  it  stayed  for  some  weeks,  waiting  to  be 
joined  by  another  squatlron  from  the  Baltic, 
which  came  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Neljogatoff.  This  use  of  the  waters  of  a  neu- 
tr'd  Power  was  bitterly  complained  of  in  Japan 
and  sharply  criticised  elsewhere.  The  whole 
He<;t  resumed  its  northward  voyage  on  the  14th 
of  M.ay,  and  on  the  27th,  in  the  Korean  Straits, 
off  the  island  of  Tsushima,  it  was  intercepted 
by  Admiral  Togo's  fleet.  An  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  interception,  and  of  the 
wonderfully  decisive  battle  which  ensued,  de- 
rived by  Mr.  George  Keiinan  from  both  Russian 
and  Ja[)anese  participants  in  the  engagement, 
was  published  in  Tlw  Outlook  of  July  29,  1905. 
.Mr.  Keiuian,  who  had  been  with  the  Japanese 
forces  during  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  and  had 
described  it  for  The  Outlook,  obtained  i)ermis- 
sion  to  visit  some  of  the  wounded  and  captured 
officers  of  Rozhdcstvensky's  licet  in  hos])ital  at 
one  of  the  naval  stations  in  Japan.  As  lie  spoke 
their  language  they  talked  with  him  freely,  and 
information  from  both  victors  and  vanciinshed 
is  tiius  comhincd  in  tlie  account  from  which  we 
(juote  !i  few  passages,  as  follows  : 

"  When  the  Baltic  Meet  left  the  coast  of  An- 
nain,  on  its  way  to  Vladivostok,  Admiral  Ro- 
jesvensky  fso  Mr.  Kennan  writes  the  name)  hud 
no  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
whereabouts  of  I  he  Japanese  s(|iiadrons.  They 
might  all  be  concentrated  in  the  Tsushima  Strait, 
between  Ja[)an  and  Korea,  or  they  might  be 
watehing,  in  three  separate  detachments,  the 
three  channels  th.it  give  .-iccess  to  the  Sea  of 
Ja|ian,  viz  ,  Tsushima,  Tsugiiru.  and  La  Pe- 
rouHc.  Thinking  th.at  Togo  would  not  dare  to 
leav(!  wholly  luiguanlerl  the  two  northern  pas- 
sages, which  are  nr-.irest  to  Vladivostok,  Rojes- 
vensky  assumed  th;it  the  .lapanese  licet  had 
been  dividerl  into  thre(!  sections,  and  that,  on 
any  route  whirh  he  might  sel«!ct,  he  would 
probably  have  to  deal  with  rjidy  one  of  them.  .  .  . 

"Admiral  Tol'o,  howevcrr,  did  not  divide  his 
flr-et.  Antic|[)atinir.  with  ai-ute  iirescience,  the 
reasoning  atid  the  decision  oT  the  Russian  com- 
nnin<|er,  he  concentrated  his  whole  force  in  tin; 
TsuHhima  Strait,  and  concealed  it  so  i)erfe(Mly 
in  unfre(|uente<l  harbors  at  the  Houlhern  end  of 
Korea  that  nohody  ever  saw  It  or  discovered  its 
location  .It   seems  to   hav«'  had   lis  main 

base    near    MaHatnpho,     Korea.      The   arrange 
mcnts  made  for  dlHcovcring  the  a|)prou<;h  and 
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reporting  the  movements  of  the  Russian  fleet 
were  as  comprehensive  and  perfect  as  possible. 
All  along  the  southwestern  coast  of  Japan  sig- 
nal stations  had  been  established  on  prominent 
islands  and  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and 
every  one  of  these  'watch-towers,'  as  they 
were  called,  was  connected  by  telephone,  cither 
with  Sasebo  or  with  Maizuru.  Fast  scouting 
ships,  equipped  with  wireless  telegraph  instru- 
ments, patrolled  the  entrance  to  the  strait,  and 
on  the  charts  carried  by  them,  as  well  as  by  all 
other  vessels  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  the  whole 
stretch  of  water  between  Japan  and  Korea  had 
been  divided  into  small  numbered  squares,  so 
that  the  exact  location  of  the  enemy  at  any  mo- 
ment might  be  designated  by  a  number.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  Kojesveusky's  getting 
through  the  strait  unobserTed  unless  he  should 
be  favored  by  dense  fog. 

"At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
May  27,  the  scouting  ship  Shinano-maru  re- 
ported by  wireless  telegraphy  from  the  vicinity 
of  Quelpart  Island,  '  Enemy's  fleet  sighted  in 
square  203.  He  seems  to  be  steering  for  the 
East  Channel '  (the  passage  between  Tsushima 
Island  and  the  Japanese  mainland,  which  is 
called  on  English  charts  Krusenstern  Strait). 
The  Japanese  fleet,  which  was  all  ready  for  sea, 
left  its  Korean  base  at  once.  Admiral  Togo 
himself,  with  four  battle-ships  and  eight  ar 
moured  cruisers,  took  a  northerly  course  in  order 
to  get  ahead  of  the  enemy  and  stop  his  progress 
at  or  near  Oki  Island  (Okinoshima).  while  Ad- 
mirals Kamimura,  Uriu,  Dewa,  and  Kataoka 
sailed  in  a  southeaster!)-  direction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enveloping  his  rear.  The  ofiicers  last 
named  came  into  touch  with  the  Russian  fleet 
between  Iki  Island  and  Tsushima  soon  after  ten 
o'clock ;  but  as  the  Japanese  plan  of  action  did 
not  contemplate  an  attack  at  that  point,  they 
merely  kept  the  enemy  in  sight  and  reported  to 
Admiral  Togo  by  wireless  telegraphy  the  num- 
ber and  disposition  of  his  ships.  Rojesvensky 
had  in  all  thirty-eight  vessels,  and  they  entered 
the  strait  in  two  parallel  columns. 

"  The  Russians,  of  course,  saw  on  their  left 
flank  and  in  their  rear  the  squadrons  of  Admirals 
Kamimura,  Kataoka,  Uriu,  and  Dewa,  but.  as 
these  ships  showed  no  disposition  to  attack,  thej'^ 
(the  Russians)  were  confirmed  in  their  belief 
that  only  a  part  of  the  Japanese  fleet  was  there, 
and  that  they  should  get  through  the  strait  with- 
out a  serious  fight.  They  remained  under  this 
delusion  until  half  past  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when,  to  their  great  surprise.  Admiral 
Togo,  with  four  battle-ships  and  eight  armored 
cruisers,  appeared  directly  ahead.  ...  At  1.55 
p.  M.,  when  the  flag-ships  of  the  two  fleets  were 
a  little  more  than  four  miles  apart,  Togo  hoisted 
the  following  signal :  '  The  fate  of  the  Empire 
depends  upon  this  battle.  Let  every  man  do  his 
best.'  At  two  o'clock  the  Japanese  squadrons 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Russians  closed  in  a 
little,  and  eight  minutes  later  the  fight  began, 
Admiral  Togo  opening  fire  at  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles.  It  became  evident  at  once  to  the 
officers  of  the  Orel  that  in  the  matter  of  marks- 
manship they  were  wholly  outclassed.  The  fire 
of  the  Japanese  was  a  little  wild  at  first,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  they  got  the  range  with  surpris- 
ing accuracy,  and  struck  the  leading  battle-ships 
of  the  two  Russian  columns  with  almost  every 
shot.     Ten  minutes  after  the  fight   began,  a 


twelve-inch  shell  entered  the  forward  turret  of 
the  Kniaz  Suvarofif,  burst  there  with  terrific  vio- 
lence, exploded  three  or  four  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition that  had  just  been  brought  up  from  the 
magazine,  wrecked  both  guns,  and  blew  the  top 
of  the  turret  completely  off.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  Russian  flagship  had  lost  one  mast  and 
both  funnels,  and  had  taken  fire  fore  and  aft  ; 
the  Oslabyaand  the  Alexander  III.  were  also  in 
flames ;  the  Orel,  the  Sissoi  Veliki,  and  the  Boro- 
dino had  been  severely  if  not  fatally  injured; 
the  Russian  columns  had  been  broken  up  and 
thrown  into  disorder;  and  the  issue  of  the  battle 
had  been  fully  determined.  In  other  words,  the 
Baltic  fleet  had  been  overwhelmed  and  defeated, 
by  gun-fire  alone,  in  less  than  forty-five  minutes. 
Most  of  the  second-class  Russian  vessels  were 
still  in  fighting  condition,  but  the  battle-ship 
section  had  lost  more  than  half  of  its  original 
efficienc}-,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  engagement.  .  .  .  Ad- 
miral Togo  says,  in  his  detailed  official  report, 
that  '  at  2.45  p.  m.  the  result  of  the  battle  had 
been  decided.'  And  in  this  judgment  the  officers 
of  the  Orel  virtually  coincide.  They  frankly 
admit  that  they  were  overwhelmed  from  the 
very  first  by  the  accuracy  and  destructiveness 
of  Admiral  Togo's  long-range  gun-fire." 

Though  the  result  of  the  battle  was  made  cer- 
tain within  its  first  hcmr,  the  destruction  of  Rus- 
sian ships  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  day  and 
through  most  of  the  night,  with  pursuit  of  those 
in  flight  continued  until  the  26th.  Twenty -two 
of  the  Russian  vessels  of  all  classes  were  sunk,  & 
were  captured,  6  were  afterwards  interned  in 
neutral  ports,  and  two  only  made  their  way  to 
Valdivostok.  The  Japanese  lost  3  torpedo  boats ; 
116  of  theiroffieers  and  men  were  killed,  and  538 
received  wounds.  The  prisoners  the}'  captured 
numbered  about  6000. 

Admiral  Rozhdestvensky,  accused  of  coward- 
ice in  the  battle,  was  tried  bv  court-martial  and 
acquitted  by  a  verdict  rendered  in  July,  1906. 

A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  War  with  Russia: 
Japan's  greatest  achievement.  —  Sanitation 
of  the  Army.  —  ""Without  minimizing  for  a 
moment  the  splendor  of  Japanese  victories  on 
land  and  sea,  at  ]\Iukden,  Port  Arthur,  Liao- 
Yang,  or  with  Togo  off  Tsushima,  in  the  Korean 
Straits  (and  two  of  these  battles  are  among  the 
bloodiest  in  history),  I  yet  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  Japan's  greatest  conquests  have  been  in  the 
humanities  of  war,  in  the  stopping  of  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  life  by  preventable  diseases.  This 
dreadful  and  unnecessar}'  waste  of  life,  espe- 
cially in  conflicts  between  so-called  civilized  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  is  one  of  the  most  ghastly 
propositions  of  the  age.  The  Japanese  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  it.   .  .  . 

"  Longmore's  tables,  which  are  accepted  as  the 
most  reliable  statistics  of  war,  and  which  are 
based  on  the  records  of  battles  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  show  that  there  has  rarely  been 
a  conflict  of  any  great  duration  in  which  at  least 
four  men  have  not  perished  from  disease  fflr 
every  one  from  bullets.  In  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  80,000  men  died  from  disease  and  20.000 
from  wounds.  In  the  Crimean  campaign,  it  is 
asserted  on  eminent  French  authority  that  in  six 
months  the  allied  forces  lost  50,000  soldiers  from 
disease  and  only  2,000  from  casualties.  In  the 
French  campaign  in  Madagascar,  in  1894,  of  the 
14,000  men  sent  to  the  front  29  were  killed  ia 
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action  and  7,000  from  disease,  most  of  which  was 
preventable.  In  our  Spanish  American  War,  in 
1898,  in  a  campaign  the  actual  hostilities  of 
which  lasted  six  weeks,  the  deaths  from  casual- 
ties, as  given  me  by  the  surgeon-general  of  the 
United  States  army,  last  week,  were  293,  while 
those  from  disease  amounted  to  3,681,  or  nearly 
14  to  1. 

' '  Compare  these  frightful  figures  with  the  rec- 
ord of  killed,  wounded,  and  sick  in  the  Japanese 
army  from  February,  1904,  to  May,  1905,  as  fur- 
nished me  by  Minister  of  War  General  Terauchi, 
in  Tokio,  in  August  last.  There  were  killed  on 
the  field  43,892,  or  7.32  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
army  in  the  field  ;  there  were  wounded  145,527, 
or  24.27  per  cent. ;  there  died  of  wounds  9,054, 
or  1.51  per  cent. ;  there  died  from  sickness  and 
disease,  including  contagious  cases,  11,992,  or 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  army.  In  other  words, 
tlie  total  number  of  deaths  from  casualties  and 
wounds  amounted  to  52,946,  or  nearly  9  per 
cent,  of  the  army,  while  the  total  deaths  from 
sickness  amounted  to  11,992,  or  2  percent,  of 
the  army.  This  record  is  unparalleled  and  unap- 
proached  in  the  history  of  warfare.  How  did  the 
Japanese  accomplish  it  ?  In  three  preeminently 
fundamental  ways.  First,  thorough  preparation 
and  organization  for  war,  such  as  was  never 
before  made  in  history  ;  second,  through  the 
simple,  non-irritating,  easily  digested  ration 
furnished  the  troops  ;  and  third,  because  of  the 
brilliant  part  played  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  application  of  practi- 
cal sanitation  and  the  stamping  out  of  preventa- 
ble disease  in  the  army,  thereby  saving  its  great 
hosts  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  war,  the  de- 
feating of  the  enemy  in  the  field.  ... 

"She  organized  her  medical  department  on 
broad,  generous  lines,  and  gave  its  representa- 
tives the  rank  and  power  their  great  responsibil- 
ities merited,  recognizing  that  they  hjid  to  deal 
with  a  foe  which  hist^jry  lias  shown  has  killed 
80  percent,  of  the  t^^tal  mortality  in  other  wars. 
She  even  ha'l  the  U-merity  Estrange  as  it  may 
seem  to  an  American  or  an  P^nglish  army  official) 
U)  gra'le  her  medical  m<n  as  high  as  tlie  oflirers 
of  the  line,  who  combat  the  enemy  who  kills 
only  20  per  cent.,  and  to  accord  them  ef|iial 
authority,  except,  of  course,  in  the  emergcncv 
of  battle,  when  all  authority  devolves,  as  it 
should,  on  the  officers  of  the  line.  In  her  home 
land  slie  organized  the  most  splendid  system  of 
hf^pitals  that  hasevrr  been  devi.sf;d  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sick  and  woundrd,  and  with  her  army 
at  the  front  the  put  into  ex'.-eution  the  nK)St 
elaborat/j  and  effeclive  system  of  sanitation  that 
liaii  ever  lieen  practiwd  in  war.  Upon  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  she  was  f»reparcd  to  house,  geien 
tiflcallv  treat,  and  u-ndrrly  care  for  25,000 
wounded  in  Japan  alone,  and  as  the  war  pro 
gr<iMkd  the  hoHpital  rapacity  was  rajiidly  in- 
creaH'd,  iv>  that  one  and  one  half  years  after 
itH  rommerif  ernent,  or  on  the  sixth  day  of  .luly, 
1905,  the  twelve  military  hom<-  hfmpitals  pos- 
nt-UHfA  a  normal  capacity  of  5H,2fiI  "  Major 
J>;uiH  J...  H*:anian,  M.  I).,  I yfJiMona  frir  America  in 
tlif,  Jajianf.iif.  MetlirtU  Hervice  (Arnrrtr/m  Idrie/in 
of  lUrifir,*  S'r/T. ,  1 905). 

A.     D.     1904-1905.  -    War     with    Russia: 
Catualties  of  the  entire  war  on  the  Japan- 
en*  tide.       The   following  is  an  oflleial  Japan 
ev;  =»tat' rnent  of  the  camialtieg  of  the  entire  war 
on  th<;  Japftneff-  ■irje  : 
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"Killed  in  battle 47,387 

Died  ot  wounds 11,500 

Wounded,  but  recovered      .     .  161,925 

Total  killed  and  wounded     . 

Died  of  sickness 27,158 

Sick,  but  recovered    ....  209,065 

Total  sick 236,223 

Total  of  killed,  wounded, 

and  sick 457,035 

Total  of  fatal  casualties     ....       86,045 

"  These  figures  relate  to  the  field  only,  not 
including  cases  among  the  troops  in  Japan  or 
Formosa,  and  they  may  be  slightly  altered  when 
all  the  reports  of  hospitals  are  compiled.  Of 
those  who  succumbed  to  disease  nearly  three- 
fourths  died  in  the  field  and  one-fourth  after 
reaching  home. 

"  To  find  the  total  number  of  killed  in  battle 
and  patients  treated  the  following  additions 
must  be  made : 

Total  of  killed,  wounded,  and  sick  in 

the  field 457,035 

Patients  treated  at  home 97,850 

Russian  prisoner  patients 77,803 

Grand  total 632,688 

"The above  figures  do  not  include  slight  cases 
remaining  with  the  Japanese  regiments.  In 
April,  1906,  when  these  figures  were  pHiblished, 
the  Japanese  missing  had  been  reduced  to  3,000. 

"Comparative  statement  of  the  result  of  treat- 
ment, by  wars: 
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"The  difTerence  between  each  of  the  totals 
and  100  represents  men  in(apa<itated  for  active 
service. 

"Comparative  statement  of  cases  and  deaths 
from  sickness  and  wounds,  by  wars: 
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"Comparative  stat/'ment  of  percentage  of  sick- 
ness in  total  numbi.T  of  trfwps  in  field,  by  war: 


Oilnese- Japanese 
North  rhiii.i  war 
UuMK>-Ja|>aues«  . 


PercentMe  of 

•  IrktiPR*  frtr  all 
troujia  rnKaKCil. 


B0.20 
34.KS 
30.04 


rerrentait''  "'  deathi 

friim  mi-kneni  fi»r 
all  trf>o|i«  eoKaj(ed. 


0.20 
4..'» 
2.00 


"  The  average  mf)nthly  [lercentage  of  slcknwm 
during  the  twenty-one  months  of  Ihc  Itusw) 
Japanese    war   wag   8.69,    wliilo    tJie    average 
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monthly  percentage  for  1902,  which  is  said  to 
have  h;i(i  an  exceptionally  good  medical  record, 
was  10.21."  —  Charles  Lynch,  lieport  (U.  is.  War 
Departinent,  Reports  of  Military  Observers  .  .  . 
during  t/te  Russo-Japanese  War,  pt.  4). 

A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  General  Consequences 
in  Europe  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  See 
(in  this  vo1.)Eukoi'e:  A.  I).  iy04-li)U9. 

A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  Conventions  with  Ko- 
rea, establishing  a  Protectorate  over  that 
Empire,  with  Control  of  its  Finances  and  its 
Foreign  Relations.  See  Kokka  :  A.  1).  1904- 
19U5. 

A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  The  Red  Cross  Society. 
See  Hkd  Cross  Society. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Report  on  treatment  of  the 
Opium  Problem  in  Formosa.  See  Opium  Pkob- 

LEM. 

A.  D.  1905  (June-Oct.). —  Ending  of  the  war 
with  Russia.  — •  Mediation  offered  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  and  accepted.  — 
Negotiation  and  Conclusion  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  —  In  the  third  article 
of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes  agreed  to  and  signed  at 
the  First  International  Peace  Conference,  at  The 
Hague,  in  1898,  it  was  recommended,"  incase  of 
serious  disagreement  or  conflict,"  "tliat  one  or 
more  Powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute,  should  on 
their  own  initiative,  and  as  far  as  circumstances 
may  allow,  offer  their  good  offices  or  mediation 
to  the  States  at  variance."  To  this  recommend- 
ation was  added  the  declaration  that  "Powers, 
strangers  to  the  dispute,  have  the  right  to  offer 
good  offices  or  mediation,  even  during  the  course 
of  hostilities";  and  "that  the  exercise  of  this 
right  can  never  be  regarded  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  in  conflict  as  an  unfriendly  act." 

The  first  important  action  on  this  recommend- 
ation was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1905, 
when  he  directed  a  communication  from  the 
then  acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Loomis,  to 
be  dispatched  by  telegraph  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  United  States  at  Tokyo  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, identically  the  same  to  each,  and  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  latter  to  the  Governments  of  Rus- 
sia and  japan.  The  communication  was  in  tlie 
following  words: 

"The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come 
when,  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind,  he  must 
endeavor  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  terrible  and  lamentable  conflict  now 
being  waged.  With  both  Russia  and  Japan  the 
United  States  has  inherited  ties  of  friendship 
and  good  will.  It  hopes  for  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  each,  and  it  feels  that  the  progress  of 
the  world  is  set  back  by  the  war  between  these 
two  great  nations.  The  President  accordingly 
urges  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Governments, 
not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  open  direct 
negotiations  for  peace  with  one  another.  The 
President  suggests  that  these  peace  negotiations 
be  conducted  directly  and  exclusively  between 
the  belligerents  —  in  other  words,  that  there 
may  be  a  meeting  of  Russian  and  Japanese 
plenipotentiaries  or  delegates  without  anj-  inter- 
mediary, in  order  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  for 
these  representatives  of  the  two  powers  to  agree 
to  terms  of  peace.  The  President  earnestly  asks 
that  the  Russian  Government  do  now  agree  to 
such  meeting,  and  is  asking  the  Japanese  Gov- 


ernment likewise  to  agree.  While  the  President 
does  not  feel  that  any  intermediary  should  be 
called  in  in  respect  to  the  peace  negotiations 
themselves,  he  is  entirely  willing  to  do  what  he 
properly  can  if  the  two  powers  concerned  feel 
th.'it  his  services  will  be  of  aid  in  arranging  the 
l)reliminaries  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing ;  but  if  even  these  preliminaries  can  be  ar- 
ranged directly  between  the  two  powers,  or  in 
any  other  way,  the  President  will  be  glad,  as  his 
sole  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  meeting  which 
the  whole  civilized  world  will  pray  may  result 
in  peace." 

The  despatch  to  Tokyo  was  delayed  in  trans- 
mission and  did  not  reach  Minister  Griscom  until 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  but  was  delivered  to  the 
officials  of  the  foreign  office  the  same  night,  and 
the  following  reply  fnjin  Baron  Koniura  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Griscom  at  1  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  : 

"  The  Imperial  Government  have  given  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
embodied  in  the  note  handed  to  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  by  the  American  minister  on  the 
9th  instant,  the  very  serious  consideration  to 
which,  because  of  its  source  and  its  import,  it 
is  justly  entitled.  Desiring  in  the  interest  of 
the  world  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  Japan  the 
reGstablishment  of  peace  with  Russia,  on  terms 
and  conditions  that  will  full}'  guarantee  its  sta- 
bility, the  Imperial  Government  will,  in  response 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  appoint  plen- 
ipotentiaries of  Japan  to  meet  plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
found  to  be  mutually  agreeable  and  convenient, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and  concluding 
terms  of  peace  directly  and  exclusively  between 
the  two  belligerent  powers." 

At  St.  Petersburg,  the  reply  from  Count 
Lamsdorff,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
given  to  Ambassador  Meyer  on  the  12th  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  have  not  failed  to  place  before  my  august 
master  the  telegraphic  communication  which 
your  excellency  has  been  pleased  to  transmit  to 
me  under  instructions  of  your  government.  His 
Majesty,  much  moved  by  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed' by  the  President,  is  glad  to  find  in  it  a 
new  proof  of  the  traditional  friendship  which 
unites  Russia  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  well  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  value  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  attaches,  even  as  His  Imperial 
ISIajesty  does,  to  that  universal  peace  so  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  all  humanity. 
With  regard  to  the  eventual  meeting  of  Russian 
and  .Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  '  in  order  to  see 
if  it  is  not  possible  for  the  two  powers  to  agree 
to  terms  of  peace,'  the  Imperial  Government 
has  no  objection  in  principle  to  this  endeavor 
if  the  Japanese  Government  expresses  a  like 
desire." 

This  Russian  response  seemed  somewhat  equiv- 
ocal to  the  Japanese  Government,  and  Foreign 
]\Iinister  Komura  asked  for  an  assurance  as  to  the 
powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  peace  plenipoten- 
tiaries from  St.  Petersburg.  How  the  assurance 
was  obtained  has  not  been  made  known  to  the 
public;  but  Japan  received  it  soon  through  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt,  and  Baron  Komura  requested 
Mr.  Griscom  to  "assure  the  President  that  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  Japanese  Government  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  powers  to  be  conferred 
on  the  peace  plenipotentiaries  was  not  in  any 
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degree  inspired  by  a  desire  to  raise  difficulties  or 
delay  uegotiations.  Experieace  has  taught  the 
necessity  of  caution,  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment thought  that  by  securing  at  the  outset  a 
common  understanding  upon  this  subject  they 
would  preclude  possibility  of  any  difficulty  aris- 
ing in  the  initial  stage  of  negotiations  and  would 
smooth  the  way  for  the  real  work  of  the  negoti- 
ators ;  but  having  entire  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President,  the  Japanese  Government 
accepts  his  interpretation  of  the  intention  of  Rus- 
sia and  will  without  further  question  appoint 
plenipotentiaries  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
and  conclude  terms  of  peace." 

In  consultations  as  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
Russia  suggested  Paris  and  Japan  proposed 
Chefu,  but  objections  were  raised  to  both,  as 
well  as  to  The  Hague  and  Geneva,  recommended 
by  President  Roosevelt.  Japan  wanted  it  no- 
where in  Europe  and  Russia  would  have  it  no- 
where in  the  East;  so  Washington  became  the 
chosen  point.  But.  when  one  of  the  first  ten 
days  of  Augu.st  became  the  appointed  time  of 
aasembly  for  the  negotiation,  the  probable  heat 
of  Washington  was  forbidding,  and  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  where  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  possesses  an  island  domain  of  its 
own,  for  navy-yard  uses,  was  finally  fixed  on 
for  the  most  important  peace-parley  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  world  within  a  century,  at  the 
least. 

The  plenipotentiaries  commissioned  by  Japan 
were  Baron  Kornura  lutaro  and  3Ir.  Takahira 
Kogoro.  then  Japanese  3Iinister  at  Wa.shington. 
Mr.  NelidofF,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
named  in  the  first  instance  for  chief  plenipoten- 
tiary by  the  Tzar,  but  illness  prevented  liis  serv- 
ing.' Mr.  Nicholas  Mouravieff,  Ambas.sa'lor  at 
I{r>me,  was  then  appointed,  but  became  equally 
disabled  in  health,  and  M.  Sergius  Witte  took  his 
place,  with  Baron  Roman  Rosen.  Russian  Ambas- 
saflor  at  Washington.  as.Hf>ciated  in  the  mission. 
On  Saturflay,  the  5th  of  August,  on  Inmrd  the 
Govemriierit  yacht  Mayt^oner,  at  Oyster  Hay.  tin- 
8umm*T  residi-nc  of  President  Roosevelt,  the 
four  plenipotentiaries,  attended  by  members  of 
their  resfK'Ctive  suites,  were  received  by  the  Pre 
sident.  intrrxJuccd  Ut  each  other,  and  entertained 
at  a  lunch.  Thence  they  were  conveyed,  by  sep- 
arate veH.s<-l«,  first  to  Newport,  where  Simday 
was  sfK-nt.  and  afterwards  to  Portsmouth  Thrir 
cf)riferenee  was  ofiened  u\\  Wefinesrlay.  the  !(ih, 
and  the  renulting  Treaty  of  I'ejice  was  8ign<(l  by 
the  nej(oliators,  September  5th. 

At  the  outwt  of  their  eornmunieations  with 
each  other  the  difTerenrcH  of  mind  H<'emed  insur- 
rnoiinfable  How  they  were  brouirht  to  atjree- 
rnenl  has  been  t/)ld  by  two  writers  wIk)  \\w\  bet- 
ter op;  's.  fwrhaf)H.  for  knowiri;;  the  inner 
cireiirii  .f  the  net'otiiition  than  any  ')ther 
p'TH'inH  outside  of  the  plenipoti-ntiaries  thetn- 
■elves.  One  of  tliew;  was  Dr.  Frederick  <le  .Mar- 
tens, the  eminent  Russian  Profewior  of  Interna- 
tional Iaw,  who  eiinie  as  a  special  consulting 
d»'h  iraU-  with  .M  Witte.  In  an  article  on  "The 
PorfMrn'iiith  I'en/e  Conferenee,"  published  in 
Tlif  Sorlh  Amirirnn  lUrieiroi  November,  19f)5, 
he  WToU-  : 

"  f)uring  three  long  wfeks  the  ffnirjutrUrM 
Ijetween  the  repres«;ntaf Ives  f»f  the  twfi  Pf)werB 
M-enied  to  %how  the  ti\mi)\\iU'  imnossibility  of  at- 
taining the  deiilrefl  object,  that  Is,  t)cace.  There 
were  especially  two  obntaclcii  In  the  way  —  the 


Japanese  demands  that  Russia  should  cede  Sag- 
halin  and  that  Russia  should  pa}'  Japan  a  war 
indemnity.  These  two  conditions  Russia  cate- 
gorically rejected,  and  the  failure  of  the  Confer- 
ence seemed  iuevitable.  Then  it  was  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  again  basing  his 
action  on  the  principles  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion, considered  himself  once  more  justified  in 
intervening  between  the  two  disputing  nations. 
At  first.  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  that  a  Commis- 
sion composed  of  neutrals,  whose  decision  how- 
ever, would  not  be  binding  on  the  contending 
parties,  should  fix  the  amount  of  the  sum  that 
Russia  should  pay  to  Japan.  But  this  proposal 
was  immediately  abandoned  because  of  its  evi- 
dently impracticable  nature.  The  second  inter- 
vention of  the  President  was  more  effective  and 
happy.  Japan  was  now  to  be  asked  to  with- 
draw her  d  mand  for  an  indemnity,  and  the 
Tsar,  who  desired  sincerely  to  see  the  unfortu- 
nate war  ended,  was  to  consent  to  the  cession  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Saghaliu. 
It  was  at  the  sitting  of  August  29th  that  an 
accord,  based  on  these  mutual  concessions,  was 
brought  about:  and,  during  the  six  days  that 
followed,  the  stipulations  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  were  drawn  up  by  a  commission  named 
for  that  purpose.  At  last,  on  September  5th, 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery, in  front  of  the  building  where  the  sittings 
had  been  held,  fired  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns  in 
honor  of  the  great  event."  — F.  de  Martens,  The 
Portsmouth  Peace  Conference  {North  American 
lieview,  Xor.,  1905). 

To  the  same  effect  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  the  well 
known  publicist,  who  had  been  an  intermediary 
in  some  of  the  preliminary  unofficial  diplomacy, 
wrote  in  The  Contemporary  lieview  of  October 
as  follows: 

"  The  Peace  of  Portsmouth  is  the  outcome  of 
rare  moral  courage  meeting,  assailing  and  worst- 
ing a  combination  of  forces,  the  cla.ssification 
and  labelling  of  which  had  best  be  left  to  the 
future  historian  and  biographer  who  can  ap- 
preciate, without  bias  an<l  blame,  without  ap- 
prehension. The  first  man  to  display  tliat  un- 
wonted moral  courage  was  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
whose  infiuencc!  for  go(xl  on  the  living  and 
working  of  nations  is  a  beneficent  force  to 
which  the  world  is  beginning  to  l(K)k  as  to  some 
permanent  institution.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if  .lapan  and  Russia  are  at  peace  to- 
day, if  coinitless  Innnan  beings  doomed  seem- 
ingly until  a  few  weeks  ago  to  a  terrible  death 
on  the  buttletield  are  now  about  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  families  and  set  alumt  building 
up  inst«"ad  of  pullintr  down,  the  credit  for  this 
welcome  chuiifre  in  international  relations  is  due 
in  the  first  place  to  the  President  of  the  I'nited 
States.   .   .   . 

"There  was  hardly  a  man  in  Ru'^sia  ac 
quainted  with  the  elements  of  the  prublein  who 
eont<idered  Mr.  Roosevelt's  invitation  to  a  peace 
conference  an  other  than  a  voice  cryinir  in  the 
wilderneMs,  He  had  felt  his  way  sotne  months 
l»efore  and  convinced  Idmself  that  it  thr-n  led 
nowhithef  H(H>n  aflerwurds  I  was  myself 
autliorNed  to  |)nt  forth  a  feeler  ami  iri(|uire 
whether  a  war  indetntdty  f<irmei|  part  of  .lap 
an"s  irreducible  mirUMiuin.  Atid  llie  re^nlt  of 
that  Inrpiiry  was  that  hostilities  were  allowed 
to  take  their  courw 

"After  the  Battle  of  Mukden  Mr.   T{oosevelt 
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again  returned  to  the  attack,  moving  slowly 
and  very  cautiously,  but  creating  his  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  utilising  it,  advising  as  well 
as  questioning,  exhorting  almost  as  much  as 
he  argued.  With  Japan,  whose  statesm(;u  he 
knew  well,  and  with  the  mainsprings  of  whose 
action  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  he  experienced 
no  difliculty.  What  Nippon  said,  she  really 
meant;  what  she  promised — but  not  one  iota 
more  —  she  religiously  fulfilled;  and  both  her 
declarations  and  her  promises  apparently  tlowed 
from  a  desire  to  do  wliat  every  man  in  the 
forum  of  his  own  conscience  would  term  the 
right  thing.  Probably  never  before  in  human 
history  has  the  world's  cultivated  sense  of  what 
is  fair  and  just  been  taken  by  any  nation.  Chris- 
tian or  non-Christian,  as  its  own  standard  of 
ethics,  its  ow-n  rule  of  action  regardless  of  im- 
mediate consequences.   .  .   . 

"  And  Japan's  capacity  and  readiness  to  sac- 
rifice the  less  to  the  greater,  the  material  to  the 
moral,  was,  so  to  saj%  the  fulcrum  on  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  rested  his  lever.  All  the  force  of 
his  endeavours  was  concentrated  here,  all  his 
fund  of  optimism  was  derived  from  this  source. 

"  But  it  takes  two  to  make  peace  as  well  as 
to  make  war.  And  the  President's  great  and 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  persuade  Kussia,  not 
indeed  to  imitate  Japan's  example,  but  to  con- 
sult what  to  outsiders  appeared  to  be  her  own 
national  interest  and  to  make  peace  on  accept- 
able terms."— E.  J.  Dillon,  Tlie  Story  of  the 
Peace  Negotiations  {Contemporary  lieview,  Oct., 
1905). 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  thus  happily  agreed 
upon  at  Portsmouth  was  duly  ratified  by  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  and  Japan,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  at  Tokyo  simultaneously,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1905.  The  following  is  the  text  of 
the  Treaty  in  full : 

The  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Portsmouth. 

By  the  helping  grace  of  God,  we,  Nicholas 
IL  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
etc.,  hereby  declare  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
mutual  agreement  between  us  and  His  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  our  plenipotentiaries 
concluded  and  signed  at  Portsmouth,  August 
23,  1905,  a  treaty  of  peace  which,  word  for 
word,  reads  as  follows  : 

His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  being  animated  by 
the  desire  to  restore  the  benefits  of  peace  for 
their  countries  and  their  peoples,  have  decided 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  have  appointed 
for  this  purpose  their  plenipotentiaries,  to  wit: 

His  ]\Iajesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  — 

His  Excellency,  Mr.  Sergius  Witte,  his  secre- 
tary of  state  and  president  of  the  committee  of 
ministers  of  the  Empire  of  Russia,  and 

His  Excellency,  Baron  Roman  Rosen,  master 
of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  and  his  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  of  America  ; 

And  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  — 

His  Excellency,  Baron  Komura  lutaro,  lu- 
sammi,  knight  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Ris- 
ing Sun.  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 

His  Excellency,  Mr.  Takahira  Kogoro,  lu- 
sammi,  knight  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Sa- 
cred Treasure,  his  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
America ; 


Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  pow- 
ers, found  in  good  and  due  form,  concluded  the 
following  articles  : 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  in  the  future  peace 
and  friendship  between  Their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Itu.ssias  and  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  as  well  as  between  their  respective  na- 
tions and  subjects. 

Akticle  II.  The  Imperial  Government  of 
Russia,  recognizing  that  Japan  has  predominant 
political,  military,  and  economic  interests  in  Ko- 
rea, agrees  not  to  interfere  or  placte  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  any  measure  of  direction,  protection, 
and  supervision  which  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Japan  may  deem  necessary  to  adopt  In  Korea. 

It  is  agreed  that  Russian  subjects  in  Korea 
shall  be  treated  in  exactlj'  the  same  manner  as 
the  citizens  of  other  foreign  countries  ;  that  is, 
that  they  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  citizens  of  the  most-favored  nation. 

It  is  likewise  agreed  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  cause  of  misunderstanding,  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  shall  refrain  from  adopting, 
on  the  Russo-Korean  frontier,  any  military 
mea.sures  which  might  menace  the  security  of 
the  Russian  or  Korean  territory. 

Akticle  III.  Russia  and  Japan  mutually 
engage : 

1.  To  completely  and  simultaneously  evacu- 
ate Manchuria,  with  the  exception  of  the  terri- 
tory over  which  the  lease  of  the  peninsula  of 
Liao-tung  extends,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  additional  Article  I  annexed  to  this 
treaty,  and 

2.  To  entirely  and  completely  restore  to  the 
exclusive  administration  of  China  all  parts  of 
Manchuria  now  occupied  by  Russian  and  Japan- 
ese troops,  or  which  are  under  their  control, 
with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  declares 
that  it  has  no  territorial  advantages  or  prefer- 
ential or  exclusive  concessions  in  Manchuria  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  impair  the  sovereignty  of 
China  or  which  are  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity. 

Article  TV.  Russia  and  Japan  mutually 
pledge  themselves  not  to  place  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  general  measures  which  apply 
equally  to  all  nations  and  which  China  might 
adopt  for  the  development  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry in  Manchuria. 

Article  V.  The  Imperial  Government  of 
Russia  cedes  to  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of 
China,  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  of  Talien,  and 
of  the  adjacent  territories  and  territorial  wa- 
ters, as  well  as  the  rights,  privileges,  and  con- 
cessions connected  with  this  lease  or  forming 
part  thereof,  and  it  likewise  cedes  to  the  Impe- 
rial Government  of  Japan  all  the  public  works 
and  property  within  the  territory  over  which 
the  above-mentioned  lease  extends. 

The  high  contracting  parties  mutually  engage 
to  obtain  from  the  Government  of  China  the 
consent  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  clause. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  gives  on 
its  part  the  assurance  that  the  property  rights 
of  Russian  subjects  within  the  above-mentioned 
territory  shall  be  absolutely  respected. 

Article  YI.  The  Imperial  Government  of 
Russia  obligates  itself  to  yield  to  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan,  without  compensation  and 
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■with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
Chan-chun  (Kwan-Chen-Tsi)  and  Port  Arthur 
Railroad  and  all  its  branches,  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  property  thereunto  belonging 
within  this  region,  as  well  as  all  the  coal  mines 
in  said  region  belonging  to  this  railroad  or  be- 
ing operated  for  its  benefit. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties  mutually 
pledge  themselves  to  obtain  from  the  Chinese 
Government  the  consent  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going clause. 

Article  VII.  Russia  and  Japan  agree  to  op- 
erate their  respective  railroads  in  Manchuria  for 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes  exclusively, 
but  b}-  no  means  for  strategic  purposes.  It  is 
agreed  that  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
the  railroads  within  the  territory  covered  by  the 
lease  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula. 

Article  YIII.  The  Imperial  Governments 
of  Russia  and  Japan,  with  a  view  to  favoring 
and  facilitating  relations  and  traffic,  shall  con- 
clude, as  soon  as  possible,  a  separate  convention 
to  govern  their  operations  of  repair  on  the  rail- 
roads in  Manchuria. 

Article  IX.  The  Imperial  Government  of 
Russia  cedes  to  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan,  in  perpetuity  and  full  sovereignty,  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Saghalin.  and  all 
the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  as  well  as  all  the 
public  works  and  property  there  situated.  The 
fiftieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  is  adopted  as 
the  limit  of  the  ceded  territon,-.  The  exact 
boundary  line  of  this  territorj*  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ad- 
ditional Article  II  annexed  t^)  this  treaty. 

Japan  and  Ru5.sia  mutually  agree  not  to  con- 
struct within  their  respective  possessions  on  the 
island  of  Saghalin,  and  the  islands  adjacent 
theret'^j,  any  fortification  or  similar  military 
work.  They  likewise  mutually  agree  not  to 
adopt  any  milit'iry  measures  which  might  hinder 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  La  Perouse 
and  Tartary. 

Article  X.  The  right  is  reserved  to  Russian 
subjects  inhabiting  the  territory  ceded  to  Japan 
to  sell  their  real  property  and  return  to  their 
country;  however,  if  they  prefer  to  remain  in 
the  ceded  territorj',  they  shall   be  guarded  ;iiid 
protected  in  the  full  enjoyment    of  their  pro- 
perty rights  and  the  exercise  of  tlieir  industries, 
provided  they  submit  to  the  laws  and  jiirisdic 
Hon  of  Japan.     Japan  shall  have  perfect  liberty 
to  withdraw  the  right  of  residence  in  this  tern 
tory  from  all  inhabitants  laboring  under  politi 
cal  or  a<lministrative   incapacity,   or  U)  deport 
tbern    from    this    territory.      It    pledges   itself, 
however,  to  fully  resfiect  the  property  rights  of 
these  inhabiiiirits. 

Aktim.k  XI,  Kussia  obhgates  itself  to  reach 
an  underntanding  with  Japan  in  order  to  i^raiil 
to  Japanese  Hubjects  flshini.'  rights  along  the 
coont  of  the  [{iHHiari  [>osws.sions  in  the  Heas  f)f 
Japan,  <>khofHk.  and  Hering  It  is  agreed  that 
the  ahove  tnentjoned  oblifalion  shall  not  impair 
the  rights  airea'ly  '  Mo  IluHHian  or  for- 

eign subjectH  in  th'  ns 

ARTf'LK  XFI  The  treaty  of  commerce  anrj 
navigation  between  Hus.sia  and  .lapan  having 
Ix-eri  nnniilbd  by  the  war,  the  Itnf>erial  Govern 
mentii  of  Uuniia  and  Japan  agree  U>  iid')i>f  as 
a  \iaA\n  for  their  commercial  relations,  until  the 
'or,'  '  of   a  new   treaty  of  eommerce  anfl 

na  on  the  basin  of   the  tr«:nty  In   force 


before  the  present  war,  the  system  of  reciprocity 
on  the  principle  of  the  most  favored  nation,  in- 
cluding import  and  export  tariffs,  custom-house 
formalities,  transit  and  tonnage  dues,  and  the 
admission  and  treatment  of  the  agents,  subjects, 
and  vessels  of  one  country  in  the  territory  of 
the  other. 

Article  XIII.  As  soon  as  possible,  after  the 
present  treaty  takes  effect,  all  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  mutually  returned.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernments of  Russia  and  Japan  shall  each  ap- 
point a  special  commissioner  to  take  charge  of 
the  prisoners.  All  prisoners  in  the  custody  of 
one  of  the  governments  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  other  government  or  to  his 
duly  authorized  representative,  who  shall  re- 
ceive them  in  such  number  and  in  such  suitable 
ports  of  the  surrendering  nation  as  the  latter 
shall  notify  in  advance  to  the  commissioner  of 
the  receiving  nation. 

The  Governments  of  Russia  and  Japan  shall 
present  to  each  other,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  has  been  completed, 
a  verified  account  of  the  direct  expenditures 
made  by  them  respectively  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  prisoners  from  the  date  of 
capture  or  surrender  until  the  date  of  their  death 
or  return.  Russia  agrees  to  refund  to  Japan,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  these  ac- 
counts, as  above  stipulated,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  amount  thus  spent  by  Japan 
and  the  actual  amount  likewise  expended  by 
Russia. 

Article  XIV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  This 
ratification  shall,  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  at  all  events  not  later  than  fifty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  be 
notified  to  the  Imperial  Governments  of  Russia 
ami  Japan,  respectively,  through  the  amba.ssa- 
dor  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  the  minister  of  France  at  Tokyo,  and 
from  and  after  the  date  f)f  the  last  of  these  noti- 
fications this  treaty  shall  enter  into  full  force  in 
all  its  parts.  The  formal  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  take  place  at  Washington  as  soon 
as  pos.sihle. 

AuTirr.K  XV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
flifned  in  duplicate,  in  the  PVench  and  English 
languages.  The  two  texts  Jire  absolutely  alike; 
however,  in  case  r)f  dilTerence  of  interpretation 
the  French  text  .shall  prevail. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  present  treaty  of  peace 
and  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  the 
twenty-third  <!ay '>f  August  (lifth  of  September) 
of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  live, 
corresi)oiMling  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  thirty  eighth  year  of  Mcijl. 

ti.TAHO  K()MtU.\.      [i,.  s. 
K.    T.\KAItIIlA.  [L.    H. 

Hkiioii  H  Witte.      [l.  h. 

F{osKN.  [L.   H. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles 
II  and  I  X  of  the  treaty  of  [leiiee  between  Russia 
anrl  .lapan  under  this  date,  the  undersigned 
plenipotenliarieM  have  concluded  the  following 
a/lditionnl  artielcH; 

I    To  Article  III: 

The  Imperial  Governments  of  F{ussla  and 
.biftan  mutually  agree  to  br-gln  the  willidrawal 
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of  their  military  forces  from  the  territory  of  Man- 
churia simultaneously  and  ininiediately  after  the 
entrance  into  force  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  and 
within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  from  this 
date  the  armies  of  the  two  powers  shall  he  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  Manchtiria,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  leased  territory  of  the  peninsula 
of  Liao-tung. 

The  forces  of  the  two  powers  occupying  ad- 
vanced positions  shall  be  withdrawn  first. 

The  high  contracting  parlies  reserve  the  right 
to  maintain  guards  for  the  protection  of  their 
respective  railroad  lines  in  Manchuria. 

The  number  of  these  guards  shall  not  exceed 
15  men  per  kilometer,  and  within  the  limit  of 
this  maximum  number  the  commanders  of  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  armies  shall,  bj'  mutual 
agreement,  tix  the  number  of  guards  who  are  to 
be  employed,  this  number  being  as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  in  accordance  with  actual  recjuire- 
ments.  The  commanders  of  the  Kussian  and 
Japanese  forces  in  Manchuria  shall  reach  an  un 
derstandiug  regarding  all  the  details  connected 
with  the  evacuation,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  herein  above  set  forth,  and  shall,  by 
mutual  agreement,  adopt  the  measures  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  evacuation  as  soon  as  possible 
and  at  all  events  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
eighteen  months. 

II.  To  Article  IX  : 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  treaty 
takes  effect,  a  boundary  commission  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  appointed  re- 
spectively by  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
shall  mark  on  the  spot  and  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner the  exact  line  between  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  possessions  on  the  island  of  Saghalin. 
The  commission  shall  be  obliged,  as  far  as  topo- 
graphical conditions  permit,  to  follow  the  oOth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  for  the  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  in  case  any  deviations  from  this  line 
are  found  necessary  at  certain  points  compensa- 
tion shall  be  made  therefor  by  making  corre- 
sponding deviations  at  other  points.  It  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  prepare  a  list 
and  description  of  the  adjacent  islands  which  are 
comprised  within  the  cession,  and  finally  the 
commission  shall  prepare  and  sign  maps  .show- 
ing the  boimdaries  of  the  ceded  territory.  The 
labors  of  the  commission  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

The  additional  articles  mentioned  hereinabove 
shall  be  considered  as  being  ratified  by  the  rat- 
ification of  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  which  they 
are  annexed. 

Portsmouth,  August  23  (September  5),  1905, 
corresponding  to  the  5th  day.  9th  month  and 
28th  year  of  Meiji. 

lUTARO   IvOMURA. 

K.  Takahira. 

SeRGIUS  WlTTE. 

Rosen. 

The  ratification  by  the  Tsar  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : 

Therefore,  after  mature  consideration  of  this 
treaty  and  the  two  additional  articles,  we  ap- 
proved, confirmed,  and  ratified  them,  and  do 
hereby  approve,  confirm,  and  ratify  them  in 
their  full  purport,  pledging  our  imperial  word 
for  ourselves,  our  successors,  and  our  heirs,  that 
everything  set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned  acts 
shall  be  inviolably  observed.  In  witness  whereof 
we,  having  signed  this,  our  imperial   ratifica- 


tion, with  our  own  hand,  have  ordered  aflEixed 
thereto  our  imperial  seal. 

Given  at  Peierholf,  the  first  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  J.,ord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  five  and  of  our  reign  the  eleventh. 

On  the  original  is  written  in  His  Imperial 
Majesty's  own  hand  : 

L.  s.  "Nicholas." 

countersigned 

Count  Lamsuorff, 
Secretary  of  State,  Minisler  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

A.  D.  1905  (Aug^.). —  New  Defensive  Agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  Japan. — 
On  the  12th  of  August,  19U.").  three  days  after  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Japan  and  Russia  had  held 
their  first  meeting  at  Portsmouth  and  opened 
the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  a  Treaty  of 
Peace,  a  new  Agreement  of  defensive  alliance 
between  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  replacing 
that  of  three  years  before  (see,  above,  Japan  : 
A.  D.  1902),  was  signed  at  London,  but  not 
made  public  until  the  6th  of  September,  the 
day  following  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese Treaty  of  Peace.  It  was  then  communi- 
cated to  the  Governments  of  Russia  and  France, 
through  the  medium  of  the  British  Ambassa- 
dors at  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris,  with  an  ac- 
companying explanatory  despatch  from  Lord 
Lansdowne,  as  follows  : 

"Sir,  I  inclose,  for  your  Excellency's  infor- 
mation, a  copy  of  a  new  Agreement  concluded 
between  His  Majest\''s  Government  and  that  of   -  , 

Japan  in  substitution  for  that  of  the  30th  iwww.-  J-^^  tp j  ■ 
ary,  1902.  You  will  take  an  early  opportunity  ' 
of  communicating  the  new  Agreement  to  the 
Russian  Government.  It  was  signed  on  the 
12th  August,  and  you  will  explain  that  it  would 
have  been  immediately  made  public  but  for  the 
fact  that  negotiations  had  at  that  time  already 
commenced  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and 
that  the  publication  of  such  a  document  whilst 
those  negotiations  were  still  in  progress  would 
obviously  have  been  improper  and  inopportune. 

"The  Russian  Government  will,  I  trust,  re- 
cognize that  the  new  Agreement  is  an  interna- 
tional instrument  to  which  no  exception  can  be 
taken  by  any  of  the  Powers  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Far  East.  You  should  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  objects  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  as  those  by  which  the  policy  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  is  inspired.  His  Majesty's 
Government  believe  that  they  may  count  upon 
the  good-will  and  support  of  all  the  Powers  in 
endeavouring  to  maintain  peace  in  Eastern  Asia, 
and  in  seeking  to  uphold  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations  in  that  country. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  special  interests  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  are  of  a  kind  upon 
which  they  are  fully  entitled  to  insist,  and  the 
announcement  that  those  interests  must  be  safe- 
guarded is  one  which  can  create  no  surprise, 
and  need  give  rise  to  no  misgivings. 

"I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  wording 
of  Article  II.  which  lays  down  distinctly  that  it 
is  only  in  the  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack 
made  on  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  by  an- 
other Power  or  Powers,  and  when  that  Party  is 
defending  its  territorial  rights  and  special  inter- 
ests from  aggressive  action,  that  the  other  Party 
is  bound  to  come  to  its  assistance. 

"  Arttci-e  III,  dealing  with  the  question  of 
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Corea,  is  deserving  of  especial  attention.  It  re- 
cognizes in  the  clearest  terms  the  paramount 
position  which  Japan  at  this  moment  occupies 
and  must  henceforth  occupy  in  Corea,  and  her 
right  to  take  any  measures  which  she  may  find 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  political, 
military,  and  economic  interests  in  that  coun- 
try. It  is,  however,  expressly  provided  that 
such  measures  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  other  nations.  The  new  Treaty 
no  doubt  differs  at  this  point  conspicuously 
from  that  of  1902.  It  has,  however,  become 
evident  that  Corea,  owing  to  its  close  proxim- 
f2  ity  to  the  Japanese  Empire  and  its  inability  to 
i/Pv  stand  alone,  must  fall  under  the  control  and 
tutelage  of  Japan. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  observe  with 
satisfaction  that  this  point  was  readily  conceded 
by  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  recently  con- 
cluded with  Japan,  and  they  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  simiLar  views  are  held  by  other 
Powers  with  regard  to  the  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  Japan  and  Corea. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  venture  to  an- 
ticir»ate  that  the  alliance  thus  concluded,  de- 
signed as  it  is  with  objects  which  are  purely 
peaceful  and  for  the  protection  of  rights  and 
interests  tlie  validity  of  which  cannot  be  con- 
tested, will  be  regarded  with  approval  by  the 
Government  to  which  you  are  accredited. 
They  are  justified  in  believing  that  its  conclu- 
sion may  not  have  been  without  effect  in  facili- 
tating the  settlement  by  which  the  war  has 
been  so  happily  brought  to  an  end,  and  they 
earnestly  trust  that  it  may,  for  many  years  to 
come,  be  instrumental  in  securing  the  peace  of 
the  world  in  those  regions  which  come  within 
its  vope. 

Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Japan. 

' '  PiiK A  M  HLE.  The  Governments  of  Great  Hrit 
ain  and  Japan,  being  desirous  of  replacing  tlie 
agreement  concludetl  between  them  on  the  30th 
of  January.  1902.  by  fresh  stipulations,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles,  which  have 
for  their  object  — 

la)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the 
general  peace  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and 
of  India. 

ih)  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests 
of  all  powern  in  ('iiina,  by  insuring  tlie  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  the  principle  of  eijual  op|»ortunitieH  for 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  ail  nations  in 
China. 

fr)  The  maintenana-  of  the  territorial  rijlits 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  regions 
of  eastern  Ania  and  of  India  and  tlie  defens*;  of 
their  npecial  interests  in  the  sjiid  regintiH. 

"  ARTicr.K  I.  It  is  agreed  that  whenever  in 
the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan  any 
of  the  rights  and  interests  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  of  this  agreement  are  in  jeopardy, 
the  two  governments  will  cominunicat*  with 
one  (mother  fully  and  frankly  and  will  crmsider 
In  coffinion  tlie  niea'tures  which  should  be  taken 
to  nafeguard  thov  menaced  rights  or  int/Testn. 

"Aurtfr.K  M  If  by  reason  of  unprovoked 
attjuk  or  aggressive  action,  wherever  arising, 
on  the  [larl  of  any  other  power  or  powers  either 
conlr«/;tirig  party  should  be  involved  in  war 
In  defens<-  of  Ms  territorial  rights  or  special  In 


terests  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  other  contracting  party  will  at  once 
come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally  and  will  con- 
duct the  war  in  common  and  make  peace  in  mu- 
tual agreement  with  it. 

••Akticle  III.  Japan  possessing  paramount 
political,  military,  and  economic  interests  in 
Korea,  Great  Britain  recognizes  the  right  of 
Japan  to  take  such  measures  of  guidance,  control, 
and  protection  in  Korea  as  she  may  deem  pro-  y  'jV 
per  and  necessary  to  safeguard  and  advance ^/''^ 
those  interests,  provided  always  that  such  mea- 
sures are  not  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
all  nations. 

"  Article  IV.  Great  Britain  having  a  special 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  security  of  the 
Indian  frontier,  Japan  recognizesherrighttotake 
such  measures  in  the  proximity  of  that  frontier 
as  she  may  find  necessar}*  for  safeguarding  her 
Indian  possessions. 

"Article  V.  The  high  contracting  parties 
agree  that  neither  of  them  will  without  consult- 
ing the  other  enter  into  separate  arrangements 
with  another  power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ob- 
jects described  in  the  preamble  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

"Article  VI.  As  regards  the  present  w^ar  be- 
tween Japan  and  Uus.sia.  Great  Britain  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  strict  neutrality  unless  some 
other  power  or  powers  should  join  in  hostilities 
against  Japan,  in  which  case  Great  Britain  will 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Japan  and  will  conduct 
the  war  in  common  and  make  peace  in  mutual 
agreement  with  .lapan. 

"Article  VII.  The  conditions  under  which 
anned  assistance  shall  be  afforded  by  either  power 
to  the  other  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  present  agreement,  and  the  means  by  which 
such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available,  will  be 
arranged  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities 
of  the  contracting  parties,  who  will  from  time 
to  time  consult  one  another  fully  and  freely  upon 
all  questions  of  mutual  interest. 

"  Artk  r.K  VIII.  The  present  agreement  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VI.,  come 
into  cfTect  imniediat<ly  after  tlie  date  of  its 
signature  and  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  fnim 
that  date.  In  case  neither  f)f  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  should  have  notiliefi  twelve  moiilhs 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years  tlie 
intention  of  tcrtninaling  it,  it  shall  renmin  bind- 
ing until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
day  on  which  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  denounced  it.  But  if  when 
the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives  either 
ally  is  (i(!tually  engatred  in  war  the  alliance  shall 
ipito  fnrtii  eontiniie  until  peace  is  concluded." 

A.  D.  1905  'Deo. —Treaty  wiih  China 
relative  to  Manchuria.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
China    A    I)    VMK,  (Di.c j 

A.  D.  1905-1909. — Korea  under  Japanese 
Control.  The  rule  of  Prince  Ito.  Insur- 
rection and  its  suppression.  -  Constructive 
and  Reformative  Work.  See  Koitiv;  \.  D. 
190.')   I!I0!( 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Disputes  with  China. 
—  The  Fa-kii-nicnn  Railway  and  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway  Questions.  Settlement 
of  the  latter  by  Japanese  Ultimatum.  Hee 
China    AD    lIKtr.  Mt01» 

A.  D.  1906.  Chinese  Students  in  the  Coun- 
try.    See  KmiCATioN  :  China  :  A.  I).  1900. 
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against  the  Jingo  ele 


A.  D.  1906. —  Resentment  at  Segregation 
of  Oriental  Children  in  San  Francisco 
Schools.  See  Hack  Phoulems  :  United 
States  :  A.  I).  1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Riotous  attacks  on  Japanese 
laborers  in  British  Columbia  and  the  State 
of  Washington.  Sec  Hack  Phoulemi?  :  Can- 
ada. 

A.  D.  1907  (June).  —  Treaty  with  France 
concerning  affairs  in  the  East. — A  treaty 
between  tlie  governments  (jf  Japan  and  France 
wa.s  signed  on  the  10th  of  June,  1907,  aceonling 
to  whicli  France  recognizes  the  rights  of  Japan 
in  Korea  and  her  special  interests  in  Manchuria, 
and  Japan,  on  her  side,  promises  not  to  interfere 
with  French  possessions  in  Siam  and  IndoChina. 

A.  D.  1908  (May).  —  Slender  victory  of  the 
Saionji  Ministry  in  the  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions. —  Parliamentary  elections  in  May,  1908, 
gave  the  Ministry  a  bare  probability  of  support 
by  combinations  of  the  party  of  Prince  Ito  — 
the  Rikken  Seiyukai  —  with  some  of  the  other 
partly  sympathetic  groups.  The  maintenance 
of  the  prudent  policy  of  Government  since  the 
close  of  the  great  war, 
ment,  was  left  somewhat  precarious. 

A.  D.  1908  (Nov.).  —  Exchange  of  Notes 
with  the  United  States,  embodying  an  im- 
portant Declaration  of  Common  Policy  in  the 
East.  — On  the  30th  of  November,  1908,  dis- 
tinct form  was  given  to  a  common  understand- 
ing between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  as  to 
their  agreement  in  purposes  and  policy  touching 
afifairs  in  the  East.  The  form  was  not  that  of  a 
treaty,  but  of  a  simple  Declaration,  identical  in 
notes  exchanged  at  Washington  between  Secre- 
tary Root  and  Ambassador  Takahira.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  Declaration: 

"I.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  Governments  to 
encourage  the  free  and  peaceful  development  of 
their  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"II.  The  policy  of  both  Governments,  unin- 
fluenced by  any  aggressive  tendencies,  is  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  status 
quo  in  the  region  above  mentioned,  and  to  the 
defense  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

"III.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved 
reciprocally  to  respect  the  territorial  possessions 
belonging  to  each  other  in  said  region. 

"IV.  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve 
the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by 
supporting,  by  all  pacific  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  independence  and  integrity  of  China 
and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  com- 
merce and  industry  of  all  nations  in  that  Em- 
pire. 

"V.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the 
status  quo  as  above  described,  or  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  as  above  defined,  it  remains 
for  the  two  Governments  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing as  to  what  measures  they  may  consider  it 
useful  to  take. 

A.  D.  1908-1909. — Suppression  of  Race- 
track Gambling.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Gambling. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Material  Development  of  the 
Country.  —  ' "  The  mileage  of  Japanese  railways. 
now  over  .5,000  miles,  has  been  quadrupled  with- 
in 20  years  —  without  counting  the  Korean  and 
South  Manchurian  railways,  which  are  owned 
by  Japanese  companies.  The  development  of 
posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  has  proceeded 


on  an  even  greater  scale,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  department,  which  only  amounted  in  1899  to 
£1,740,000,  exceeded  £3,850,000  in  1909,  whilst 
the  amount  invested  in  postal  savings  banks 
rose  during  the  same  decade  from  imder  £2,200,- 
000  to  £10,098,409.  The  Jai)anese  merchant 
llag,  represented  by  a  steam  tonnage  of  nearly 
one  and  a  quarter  million  tons,  is  known  in 
every  sea,  and  the  Nippon  Yuseu  Kaisha,  on  one 
of  whose  excellent  steamers  I  crossed  the  Pacific 
a  few  weeks  ago.  has  alone  a  well-equipped  fleet 
of  265,000  tons  in  the  aggregate,  running  not 
only  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe,  but 
to  South  America  and  Australia,  besides  local 
services  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean  wa- 
ters. .  .  . 

"  Powerful  firms  like  the  Mitsui,  the  Mitsubi- 
shi, Messrs.  Okura,  Messrs.  Takata,  &c.,  take 
a  leading  part  in  every  branch  of  a  national  im- 
port and  export  trade  which  has  risen  within  30 
years  from  under  £6,000,000  to  nearly  £100,000.- 
000  in  1907.  Great  industrial  cities  have  grown 
up  like  Osaka,  the  centre  of  the  cotton-spinning 
industry,  whose  population,  less  than  400,000  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  now  exceeds  1,200,000. 
The  aggregate  capital  of  Japanese  industrial 
companies,  which  in  1882  was  estimated  at  £10,- 
000,000,  rose  within  the  same  period  to  more  than 
£120,000,000,  and  in  the  cotton  industry  alone 
the  number  of  spindles  increased  from  65,000  to 
over  one  and  a  half  million.  According  to  sta- 
tistics collected  by  Mr.  Takahashi  and  Mr.  Iga- 
rashi,  the  national  wealth  of  Japan  was  assessed 
at  the  beginning  of  1905  at  close  upon  £2,500,- 
000,000,  to  which  must  now  be  added,  over  and 
above  any  normal  increment,  the  economic 
value  of  the  position  she  has  acquired  in  South- 
ern Manchuria  and  Korea." — Cor.  of  The  Times, 
London. 

A.  D,  1909.  —  Parties  in  Domestic  Poli- 
tics.—  The  present  parties  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  Japanese  Parliament  were  thus  described 
by  the  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  in  January,  1909:  "The  Lower  House 
consists  of  379  members.  These  are  divided 
into  five  sections  —  namely,  the  Seiyu-kai  (192 
members),  the  Progressists  (67),  the  Boshin  Club 
(42),  the  Yushin-kai  (44)  and  the  Daido  Club 
(34).  If  any  man  were  required  to  indicate 
clearly  the  lines  of  division  between  these  sec- 
tions, he  would  be  much  perplexed  to  do  so. 
On  the  broad  bases  of  Liberalism  and  Conserva- 
tism the  first  four  occupy  the  same  Liberal  plat- 
form, while  the  last  stands  as  the  sole  exponent 
of  Conservative  views.  Yet  the  four  Liberal 
sections  are  not  more  hostile  to  each  other  than 
the  fifth  is  to  all.  They  are  held  asunder  by 
traditions  and  by  prejudices. 

"The  Seiyu-kai  has  fought  its  way  to  an 
overwhelmingly  strong  position  in  the  face  of 
perennial  opposition  from  the  Progressists. 
Once  only  did  the  two  join  hands,  but  their 
union  lasted  no  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and 
they  separated  with  a  strong  access  of  mutual 
rancour.  Yet  both  had  entered  the  arena  origi- 
nally as  champions  of  the  same  cause,  constitu- 
tional government,  and  nothing  held  them  apart 
save  personal  rivalries.  In  the  course  of  their 
28  years  of  strenuous  evolution,  they  gradually 
sloughed  off  their  extremists,  and  these  consti- 
tute the  present  Yushin-kai,  a  coterie  of  bril- 
liant Radical  free-lances,  whose  hand  may  be 
said  to  be  against  every  one.     The  Daido  Club 
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are  frank  Conservatives.  They  are  the  only 
unequivocal  supporters  of  the  "Cabinet  now  in 
office.  .  .  .  There  remain  the  Boshin  C\uh.  They 
are  an  association  of  business  men  —  the  first 
political  association  of  that  complexion  in  Japan. 
The  early  Diets  were  all  conspicuously  deficient 
in  representatives  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing classes ;  mainly  because  politics  had 
become  a  more  or  less  discredited  pursuit  before 
ever  a  general  election  was  held,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  urban  population  did  not  return  a  due 
proportion  of  members.  The  latter  defect  hav- 
ing been  remedied  by  the  new  election  law  of 
1901,  there  was  thereafter  found  in  the  Lower 
House  a  group  of  men  calling  themselves  '  In- 
dependents,' but  always  seen  in  the  Government 
lobby.  In  fact  their  sense  of  business  interests 
prompted  them  to  lend  their  support  to  the 
principle  of  stable  Cabinets  above  everything." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Present  Status  of  Christian- 
ity.    See  Cintbis  vol.)  Missions.  Christian. 

A.  D.  1909  ^July-Sept.;.  ~  The  State  of 
the  War  Debt  and  its  Payment. —  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  Press  despatch  from  Tokvo  to  Lou- 
don, July  17,  1909:  '  At  the  close  of  1906,  when 
Japan  came  to  make  out  the  accounts  of  her  war 
with  Russia,  she  found  that  she  had  incurred  a 
total  expenditure  of  about  1,700  million  yen 
(£170,000.000;.  By  that  amount  her  national 
debt  was  increased.  She  then  determined  to  lay 
aside  everv  year  a  sum  of  at  least  110  million  yen 
(£ll,0OO,060"j  for  the  service  of  the  debt.  That 
did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  redemptions  aggre- 

fating  110  millions  were  to  be  made  annually, 
hese  110  millions  were  for  the  service  of  the 
debt ;  in  other  words,  they  were  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  interest  as  well  as  principal.  The 
portion  applicable  U)  rflemplion  would  Fje  from 
'if)  to  37  millions  yearly,  and  the  loan  would 
tiius  Incompletely  paid  off  in  about  30  years. 
That  was  the  programme  when  the  Marquis 
Katsura  came  into  office.  But  very  soon  he  an- 
nounced the  Treasury's  int^mtion  of  increasing 
the  redemption  fund  to  V)  millions.  That  is  to 
gay,  he  added  sfjme  10  millions  to  the  money 
available  for  paying  off  the  debt;  and  evidently, 
if  the  increa.v;  were  permanent,  the  whole  in- 
debtedness would  be  wi[)ed  off  in  alxjut  20  years 
instea/i  of  30,  as  originally  planned.  Still  better 
things,  however,  are  said  to  he  contemplated. 
The  sum  acUiaUy  devoted  to  the  sinking  fund 
during  the  hwt  fiscal  year  was  W.HW.OOO  yen, 
and  hinci;  the  intr-rest  on  that  amount  will  go  to 
augment  the  n-dcmption  fund  during  Ihr-  current 


y<ar.  th<-  amount  paid  off  fr(Hn  that  8ourc<-  will 
be  V,,:'A>>.<tt)()  yen.  To  this  it  is  pnip(W<-d  to  add 
anotJi'T   10  rniflions  obtained  frotn  the   national 


growth  of  the  StaU's  income,  for  the  experlenc4' 
of  the  last  year  encourages  lh<^  belief  that  such 
growth  may  be  eonfldently  expecf-d.  the  actual 
development  of  the  ordinary  revetiue  having 
rea'hed  a  Hum  of  over  30  rnil  lions.  It  is  furthrr 
ex[»eetef|  that  from  mi".i  onwards  the  yield  from 
the  Ciistoms  duti«H  will  a/lvance  from  3H  to  M 
milliotm  unleM  Japan  manages  her  negotiations 
for  tariff  revidion  ciiimHily    ' 

Hp<-aking  to  the  Bankern'  Club  at  Tokyo  in 
Hepf.ernl»<T,  \W)U.  i'nrnier  KatHuraexpreHwd  tin- 
\^-\ii-f  i|)!ii  the  flnanejjil  eoridition  of  thr-  country 
i:.'ing.  and  while  rnaintalntiig  that  the 
;  ^      'fn  of  flnaneeH  wan  excellent,  he  r-x- 

preiMMil  tfie  ho|i<r  t/>  linfirove  if  steiidily  until 
jxTfecllon  In  re;u;hed      The    premier  naid    that 


the  government's  policy  would  begin  this  year, 
and  the  development  of  resources  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  unproductive  expenditure  would  be 
consistently  followed.  He  announced  the  fol- 
lowing measures  as  forming  part  of  the  financial 
programme  for  the  ensuing  j'ear  :  ■ —  1.  Reduc- 
tion and  modification  of  the  war  taxes  in  order 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  people.  2.  In- 
crease of  the  sinking  fund.  By  the  allocation  of 
a  considerable  amount  out  of  the  surplus  of  pre- 
vious years  the  sum  of  53,000,000  yen  (£5,300,- 
000)  previously  fixed  for  this  service  will  be 
greatly  exceeded.  3.  The  raising  of  the  salaries 
of  all  "Government  officials  by  30  per  cent.  This 
reform  had  been  delayed  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war. 

A.  D.  1909  (Aug.). — The  Burning  of 
Osaka.     See  ( in  this  vol.)  Osaka. 

A.  D.  1900  (Sept.).  —  Visit  of  a  Commercial 
Commission  to  the  United  States.  —  A  large 
party  of  prominent  Japanese  business  men, 
headed  by  Baron  Shibusawa,  and  coming  as  a 
Commercial  Commission  to  seek  more  intimate 
commercial  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  landed  at  Seattle  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1909,  and  toured  the  country  for  a 
number  of  weeks.  The  party  received  much 
attention  and  were  entertained  most  hospitably 
everywhere,  nowhere  with  more  warmth  than 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  ill-feeling  toward 
Japan  had  been  manifested  in  some  circles  a 
few  years  before.  In  a  statement  to  the  Press 
at  Seattle  Baron  Shibusawa  said  :  "It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  while  different  European 
nations  are  talking  about  the  increase  of  arma- 
ment, and  when  especially  great  rulers  arc  ex- 
changing visits  accompanied  by  warships,  the 
Japanese  people  are  perfectly  .Siitistied  in  send- 
ing us  plain  business  men  on  a  peaceful  mission 
to  this  great  commercial  country.  I  have  been 
told  that  Japan  is  spoken  of  as  a  warlike 
nation,  but  this  is  altogether  ab.surd.  We  are 
all  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
Japanese-American  commercial  relations,  which, 
of  all  Hiasons,  prompts  us  to  pay  a  visit  to  your 
country.  Let  us  therefore  work  for  the  exten- 
sion of  commercial  relations  to  our  mutual  in- 
terests. We  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  you 
to  develop  the  vast  field  in  the  East." 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  ^  Assassination  of 
Prince  Ito. —  I'rince  IIirol)umi  Ito,  tiie  nian  of 
most  li'.'ht  and  leading,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been,  in  thrr  transformation  of  .lapan  within  the 
past  half  century,  was  foully  assassinated  on  tin; 
2fith  of  October,  1909,  at  kharhiii,  or  Harbin. 
.Manehiiria.  lie  had  gone  to  Kharbin  to  meet 
M.  Kokovsoff,  Russian  .Minister  of  Finance,  for 
a  conference  on  the  Manchurian  (pieslions  that 
had  arisrn  between  ItuRsia  and  Japan.  As  he 
stepiM-d  from  the  railway  traiti  which  brought 
him  to  the  city,  and  was  approaching  tlie  .Minis- 
t<-r,  whocame  to  welcome  hiiu,  he  was  llred  upon 
from  the  HurrouMiliiig  crowd.  Three  revolver 
HlirjtM  Hiriick  thr'  I'riiK-e,  two  of  widili  inllicled 
wounds  that  caustul  his  death  within  twenty 
ndnutes  Three  of  his  attendants  were  woinideii, 
not  fatally,  by  other  shots.  All  wen-  found  to 
have  been  (ired  by  one  bystander,  who  proved 
tf>  be  a  Korean.  The  asHaHsin  made  no  attetn|)t 
to  esejipe,  but  exclaimed  when  seized  :  "  I  came 
l*)  Kharbin  for  the  8')|e  purpose  of  aHsasslnating 
Prince  Ito.  to  avenge  my  country."  He  had  two 
eorn|)aniotiH  wlir)  boasted  of  being  jiartics  to  H>c 
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crime.  He  was  subsequently  identified  as  In- 
dian Angan,  formerly  editor  of  a  newspaper  at 
Seoul. 

Since  retiring  from  his  responsible  post  in 
Korea,  as  Kesident-General,  Prince  Ito  bad  re- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  Privy  Council,  in 
the  Japanese  Government,  which  Prince  Aritomo 
Yamagata  had  tilled  during  his  absence.    Prince 


Yamagata  was  now  reappointed  to  that  office. 
He  and  Prince  Ito  had  been  intimate  friends, 
and  yet  political  opponents,  differing  in  opinions 
and  heading  rival  parties,  but  always  acting 
together  on  the  vital  questions  of  national  policy. 
A.  D.  1909  (Dec).  —  Naval  Armament, 
Present  and  Prospective.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
War,  The  Preparations  for:  Natal  :  Japan. 


JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION:  The  Re- 
sistance to  it  in  America,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Kace  Prob- 
lems. 

JEANES,  Miss  Anna  T. :  Great  Gift  to 
Schools  for  Southern  Negroes.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Educ.\tio.\:  United  States.   A.  D.  1907. 

JEROME,  William  Travers  :  Reelection 
as  District  Attorney  of  the  County  of  New 
York.  See  (in  this  vol.)  New  York  City:  A.  D. 
1905. 

JEWS,  THE:  In  Roumania.  —  Oppres- 
sions.—Remonstrance  of  the  United  States. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States  :  Kocmani.\. 

Persecution  and  Massacre  in  Russia.  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1901-1904,  and  1903  (April). 

JIMENEZ,  President:  His  overthrow.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  San  Domingo:  A.  D.  1904-1907. 

JOAN  OF  ARC,  Beatification  of.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Papacy:  A.  D.  1909  (April). 

JOINT  STATEHOOD  ACT.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  United  States  :  A.  D.  1906. 


JOLO,  Sultan  of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Phil- 
ippine Islands:  A.  I).  1901-1902. 

JONES,  John  Paul:  Recovery  and  removal 
of  his  remains  from  Paris.  See  (iu  this  vol.) 
United  St.vtks  :  A.  D.  1905  (Feb. -June). 

JOUBERT-PIENAAR,  General  F.  :  On 
Slavery  in  Portuguese  Africa.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Afiuca:  Portuguese:  A.  I).  1905-1908. 

JUAREZ,  Benito:  Celebration  of  his  cen- 
tenary. See  (in  this  vol. )  Mexico  :  A.  D. 
1906. 

JUDSON,  Harry  Pratt:  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Edu- 
cation :  A.  D.  1901-1909. 

JUNIOR  REPUBLIC,  The.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Children,  under  the  Law:  As  Offend- 
ers. 

JUSTH,  M.  de.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Austria- 
Hungary:  A.  D.  190^-1909. 

JUVENILE  COURTS.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Children,  under  the  Law  :  As  Offendf.rs. 

JUVENILE  REFORM.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Children,  under  the  Law:  As  Offenders. 


K. 


KAFFIR,  The  Problem  of  the.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Race  Problems  :  In  South  Africa. 

KAIPING.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D. 
1904  (Feb.-July),  and  (Jultt-Sept.). 

KAJAR  TRIBE,  The  :  The  Tribe  of  the 
Persian  Imperial  Dynasty.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Persia  ;  A.  D.  1905-1907. 

KAMIMURA,  Admiral.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-Aug.). 

KANO  :  British  capture.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Africa  :  A.  D.  1903  (Nigeria). 

KANSAS:  A.  D.  1904.  —  Legislation  and 
action  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations,  Industrial, 
&c.  :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

KARAGEORGEVICH.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Balkan  and  Danubian  States  :  Servia. 

KATANGA,  Railway  Lines  to.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Railways  :  Central  Africa. 

KATSURA,  Count:  His  Ministry 
strengthened  by  Marquis  Ito.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D.  1903  (June). 

KAULBARS,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A.  D.  1904-1905  (Sept.-March). 

KAWAMURA,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  D.  1904-1905  (Sept.-March.). 

KELANTAN:  Cession  of  Suzerainty  to 
Great  Britain.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Siam  :  A.  D. 
1909. 

KELLY,  Charles  F. :  Confessions  as  a 
"  Boodler."  See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal  Grov- 
ernment. 

KENNEDY,  John  Stewart,  the  Bequests 
of.     (See  in  this  vol.)  Gifts  and  Bequests. 

KENTUCKY:  A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  The 
Tobacco  Farmers'  Union  and  its  Night 
Riders.  —  "Kentucky  has  been  having  an  ex 


perience  unique,  costly,  tragic,  and  probably  to 
some  extent  valuable,  with  the  farmers  engaged 
in  the  chief  agricultural  industry  of  the  state  — 
growing  tobacco.  Some  80,000  of  them,  repre- 
senting probably  400,000  of  the  population  of 
the  state,  have  been  engaged  in  a  union  demon- 
stration for  the  purpose  of  securing  higher  pay. 
The  result  has  been  in  some  sections  anarchy, 
in  all  great  distress.   .  .   . 

"A  trust  having  arisen  in  New  Y''ork  which 
was  able  to  control  the  output,  and  therefore  to 
make  prices  to  suit  itself,  the  farmers  have  an- 
swered this  trust  by  forming  under  the  equity 
society  a  union  of  their  own,  and  going  on  a 
strike  for  higher  prices.  .  .  .  The  union  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  Burley  Tobacco  Society,  in 
Kentucky.  It  is  organized  to  oppo.se  the  exac- 
tions of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  of 
New  .Jersey.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  several  dis- 
tinct districts  in  Kentucky,  and  there,  as  else- 
where, each  district  has,  by  reason  of  soil  or 
climate,  a  virtual  monopoly  of  its  own  type. 
Down  in  the  southwestern  corner,  in  the  so- 
called  Black  Patch,  embracing  several  counties 
of  Tennessee,  a  dark  and  heavy  leaf  is  grown 
and  fire-cured  for  the  foreign  trade.  This  is 
bought  by  government,  or  so-styled  'regie' 
buyers.  North  of  this  is  a  heavy  leaf  stemmed 
for  the  British  trade.  North  and  east  of  this  is 
the  region  in  which  a  dark  air-cured  leaf  is 
grown  for  domestic  uses.  East  of  this,  embrac- 
ing all  Blue  Grass  and  extending  to  Maysville, 
is  the  Burley  district,  in  which  is  grown  the 
famous  red  and  white  Burley  tobacco.  .  .  . 

"Pooling  tobacco  in  Kentucky  started  down 
in  the  Black  Patch,  or  received  its  greatest  im- 
petus there.    The  regie  buyers   combined,    or 
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were  formed  into  a  combination  by  their  su- 
periors, and  the  Patch  was  districted,  each  man 
being  given  an  exclusive  territory,  and  no  farmer 
being  allowed  to  sell  to  any  one  but  his  own 
buyer.  In  this  way  a  set  price  as  low  as  four 
cents  was  made,  and  the  farmer  had  no  option 
but  to  take  it;  no  option,  at  least,  that  was  open 
to  the  farmer  not  rich  enough  to  ship  his  crop 
to  Bremen  and  seek  European  competition.  In 
this  situation  a  group  of  canny  planters  formed 
a  tight  little  corporation  of  $200  capital,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  holding,  handling,  buying, 
and  selling  tobacco.  They  induced  about  a 
thousand  of  their  neighbors  —  there  are  forty 
thousand  dark-tobacco  growers  in  the  Patch  — 
to  pledge  their  crops  with  them,  and  they 
planned  to  hold  this  much  off  the  market  and 
compel  the  regie  buyers  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  it.  This  proving  popular,  they  soon  had 
five  thousand  pledges.  Then  they  — or  interests 
closely  allied  with  them — organized  a  band  of 
Ku-Klux,  called  Xight  Riders,  who,  first  by  .so- 
called  'peace  armies,'  and  then  by  raiding  at 
night  all  who  resisted,  frightened  or  forced  — 
during  the  ne.xt  three  years — all  the  forty 
thousand  to  sign. 

"The  tight  little  corporation  thus  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  dark  tobacco.  It  forced  the  regie 
buyers  to  pay  a  price  raised  by  slow  degrees  to 
11  cents  round,  exacted  large  commissions  and 
profits,  —  as  much  as  1500  per  cent  a  year  on 
the  capital,  — and  now  controls  the  Black  Patch 
abs^jlutely.  All  its  pledges  expire  in  .January, 
l!iK>9,  and  the  situation  will  then  become  anarch- 
istic. The  success  of  this  Black  Patch  plan  was 
entirely  due  to  the  employment  of  Night  Riders, 
who  correspond  to  the  professional  'sluggers' 
of  a  labor  union,  or  the  hired  assassins  of  a 
Blar.k  Hand  league."—.!.  L.  Mathews.  Tfie 
Farinerii'  I'riion  and  Ifie  Tobacco  Pool  {Atlantic 
.\font /,/.!/.  Oct..  V.H»i). 

KHARBIN,  or  Harbin,  Russian  control  at. 
See  (in  thin  vol.j  ('ins\  ;   A.  I).  r.*0!»^MAV). 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Assassination  of  Prince  Ito. 
.See  'in  this  vol  j  .]\i-\s    A.  1).  l'J09  (Oct.). 

KHARKOFF,  Disturbances  in.  See  (in  this 
volj  Rr-'-iA     A.I)    ]'M)l-\<.)i)r,. 

KHARTUM,  The  New.  S(«  (In  this  vol.) 
SuDA-v,  Tin. .   A    I)    1!)M7. 

Gordon  Memorial  College.    See  Education: 

K'lVI'T 

KIAMIL  PASHA:  Grand  Vizier.  Sec  (in 
this  vol.;  Tt  UKKY  :  A.  I).  V.iOH  (.Iii,y-Dk<;.), 
and  after. 

KIEFF,  Disturbances  in.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Rt  MsiA      A     I)    1!»04    11*05. 

KINCHOU,  Battle  of.  .See  (In  fliis  vol.) 
.Iapas:  A.  D.  1904  (Feb. -July),  and  1!KJ4-Ili05 
(Mav-.Tas  ), 

KINGSTON,  Jamaica:  A.  D.  1907.  —  De- 
struction of  Kingston.  Sec  (in  this  vol.)  Eaktii- 

(^1  AKK,-    :    .1 AMAK  A 

KINSHU-MARU,  The  incident  of  the.  Sec 
(in  thi-i  vf.l  (  .Jai'an     a    I)    11)04  (I'l.ii.-^A  1,0.). 
KIPLING,  Rudyard.     See(in  thlH  vol.)  No- 

ttV.t.   I'Ut/.KM 

KIRDORF,  Herr:  Head  of  the  Coal  and 
Steel  SjrndicateB  in  Germany.  His  attitude 
tovtrardn  the  Workingmen.  .See  Mn  thin  vol  ) 
LMHtn  Ouoa.mzation:  Ukumanv  ;  A.  l>.  190^- 
1907 

KISHINEFF,    Jewish    Massacre  at.     See 

(\alU\»  v>\)  iilnnlA     A     I>.   I1K);{  (Al'ltll,). 


KITCHENER  OF  KHARTUM,  Gen- 
eral Lord:  In  South  Africa.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
South  Africa  ;  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

In  India.  See  (in  this  vol.)  India  :  A.  D. 
1905  (Aug.). 

KLERKSDORP  CONFERENCE.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  South  Africa  :  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

KNIAZ  POTEMKIN,  Mutiny  on  the.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1905  (Feb. -Nov.). 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR.  See  (iu  this  vol.) 
Labor  Organization  :  United  States. 

KNOX,  Philander  C:  Attorney-General. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1901- 
1905. 

Secretary  of  State.  See  the  same,  A.  D.  1909 
(March). 

KOCH,  Robert.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nobel 
Prizes. 

KOCHEP,  E.  T.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nobel 
Prizes. 

KOMURA,  Baron  lutaro,  Japanese  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  D.  1901-1904. 

Japanese  Plenipotentiary  for  negotiating 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Russia.  Sec  (in  this 
vol.)  .1ap.\n:  A.  I).  1905  (  JuNE-OcT.). 

KONDRATENKO,  General.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  .Japan:  A.  D.  1904-1905  (May-Jan.). 

KOREA:  A.  D.  1901-1904. — Japanese 
distrust  of  Russian  designs.  —  Negotiations 
and  demands.  See  (in  this  vol.)  J.vpan  :  A.  D. 
1901-11)04. 

A.  D.  1902. — Agreement  respecting  Ko- 
rea between  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  See 
Japan  :  A.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1904  (Feb.).  — Occupation  by  the 
Japanese.  See  Japan  :  A.  D.  1904  (Feb.- 
Jui.v). 

A.  D.  1904-1905. — Conventions  with  Jap- 
an, creating  Protectorate  Relations  with 
that  Empire  and  submitting  Financial  and 
Diplomatic  Affairs  to  Japanese  control. —  On 
the  25tli  of  Feijruary,  11)01,  the  text  of  a  proto- 
col, concluded  on  the  28(1,  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Japan  and  Korea,  was  comniuni 
cated  to  the  CJcjverruiK  iit  of  IIk;  United  States 
(and,  of  course  to  others),  by  the  (Jovenuncnt  of 
Japan,  with  an  accompanying  explanation,  as 
follows  : 

"In  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war  the 
use  of  some  of  the  ports  and  some  portions  of 
the  territory  of  Korea  is  found  incviliible,  and 
ihi-refore,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  military  op- 
erations and  to  show  that  sucii  usi- of  |)()rt,s  and 
territory  is  ina<le  with  tin-  full  knowledge  and 
consent  of  Korea,  ami  not  in  disregard  or  viola- 
firMi  of  her  IndcrpetideneL'  or  territorial  integrity, 
and  also  in  order  to  prevent  future  <oini>lira- 
tions,  the  Ja|)anese  Government  concluded  with 
the  Korean  (iovernmcnt  on  the  2!{d  insljint  the 
following  protocol,   .   .   . 

"  AitTK  i.K  I.  Kor  the  pur|)ose  of  maintaining 
[)r'rm;irient  and  hoMiI  frienilvhii)  between  .Fapan 
and  Korea  and  llnnly  establishing  peace  in  the 
Far  KaMl,  the  linperiid  (jovernnient  of  Korea 
nhall  place  full  confidence  in  the  Imperial  (Jov 
ernment  of  .lapan  and  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
latter  with  regard  to  lin|irovemenls  in  adinlrds 
tration. 

"AuTKl.K  11.    The   Iiii|)erial   (Jovernnient  of 
.la|)an   shall,    in  a  spirit   of  linn   friendshiii,    in 
Hure  Ihenafffty  and  rr![>oH«;  of  the  Imperial  House 
of  Korea. 
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"  AiiTiCLE  III.  The  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan  definitively  guarantee  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Korean  Empire. 

"Article  IV.  In  case  the  welfare  of  the  Im- 
perial House  of  Korea  or  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Korea  is  endangered  by  the  aggression  of  a 
third  power  or  internal  disturbances,  the  Impe- 
rial Government  of  Japan  shall  immediately 
take  such  necessary  measures  as  circumstances 
require,  and  in  such  case  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Korea  shall  give  full  facilities  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan 
may,  for  the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned 
object,  occupy,  when  circumstances  require  it, 
such  places  as  may  be  necessary  from  strategic 
points  of  view. 

"  Article  V.  The  Government  of  the  two 
countries  shall  not  in  future,  without  mutual  con- 
sent, conclude  with  a  third  power  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  may  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  present  i)rotocol. 

"Article  VI.  Details  in  connection  with 
the  present  protocol  shall  be  arranged  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  require  between  the  represent- 
ative of  Japan  and  the  minister  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  of  Korea." 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1904,  an  additional 
Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Japan 
and  Korea,  signed  in  part  on  the  19th  and  in 
part  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  was  communi- 
cated by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
with  a  note  saying:  "In  communicating  this 
agreement  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  consequence  or  devel- 
opment of  the  protocol  concluded  between  the 
Japanese  and  Korean  Governments  on  the  23rd 
of  last  February,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  com- 
municate at  that  time  for  the  information  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
further  directed  to  say  that  the  agreement  does 
not  in  anywise  interfere  with  the  full  operation 
or  validity  of  Korea's  existing  treaties  ;  and 
that  Article  II  thereof  is  not  intended  to  place 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  legitimate  enter- 
prise in  Korea,  but  merely  to  check,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  future  conclusion  of  unwise  and 
improvident  engagements,  which  in  the  past 
have  been  fruitful  sources  of  trouble  and  com- 
plication." 

The  Agreement  thus  announced  was  in  the 
following  terms : 

' '  Article  I.  The  Korean  Government  shall 
engage  a  Japanese  subject  recommended  by  the 
Japanese  Government  as  financial  adviser  to  the 
Korean  Government,  and  all  matters  concern- 
ing finance  shall  be  dealt  with  after  his  counsel 
shall  have  been  taken. 

' '  Article  II.  The  Korean  Government  shall 
engage  a  foreigner  recommended  by  the  Japan- 
ese Government  as  diplomatic  adviser  to  the  for- 
eign office,  and  all  important  matters  concerning 
foreign  relations  shall  be  dealt  with  after  his 
counsel  shall  have  been  taken. 

"Article  III.  The  Korean  Government 
shall  consult  the  Japanese  Government  before 
concluding  treaties  and  conventions  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  also  in  dealing  with  other  im- 
portant diplomatic  affairs,  such  as  grants  of 
concessions  to  or  contracts  with  foreigners." 

Writing  of  this  Agreement  a  few  days  later 


to  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  the 
American  Minister  to  Japan,  Mr.  Lloyd  Griscom, 
remarked  :  "  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Megata,  selected  to  be  financial  adviser  to  the 
Korean  Government,  was  educated  in  America 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  has  been  chosen  as  adviser 
to  the  foreign  office,  is  an  American  gentleman 
about  whom  it  would  be  superfluous  to  inform 
you." 

Under  a  third  Agreement,  signed  April  1, 
1905,  Japan  took  over  the  control  and  operation 
of  the  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services 
of  Korea,  in  order  to  "rearrange  the  system  of 
communications  in  that  country,  and,  bj-  amal- 
gamating it  with  that  of  Japan,  to  unite  the 
two  systems  into  one." 

Finally,  on  the  ITth  of  November,  1905,  a 
fourth  Agreement  was  signed,  which  definitely 
surrendered  to  Japan  the  "control  and  direction 
of  the  external  relations  and  affairs  of  Korea," 
in  the  following  stipulations: 

"Article  I.  The  Government  of  Japan, 
through  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Tokyo,  will  hereafter  have  control  and  direction 
of  the  external  relations  and  affairs  of  Korea 
and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives of  Japan  will  have  the  charge  of  the  sub- 
jects and  interests  of  Korea  in  foreign  countries. 

"Article  II.  The  Government  of  Japan 
undertake  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  treaties 
actually  existing  between  Korea  and  other 
powers,  and  the  Government  of  Korea  engage 
not  to  conclude  hereafter  any  act  or  engage- 
ment having  an  international  character,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

"Article  III.  The  Government  of  Japan 
shall  be  represented  at  the  court  of  His  ]\Iajesty 
the  Emperor  of  Korea  bj'  a  resident  general, 
who  shall  reside  at  Seoul  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  charge  of  and  directing  the  mat- 
ters relating  to  diplomatic  affairs.  He  shall 
have  the  right  of  private  and  personal  audience 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Korea.  The 
Japanese  Government  shall  have  the  right  to 
station  residents  at  the  several  open  ports  and 
such  other  places  in  Korea  as  they  may  deem 
necessary. 

"  Such  residents  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  resident  general,  exercise  the  powers  and 
functions  hitherto  appertaining  to  Japanese 
consuls  in  Korea,  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  into  full 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

' '  Article  IV.  The  stipulations  of  all  treaties 
and  agreements  existing  between  Japan  and 
Korea  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  agreement  shall  continue  in  force. 

' '  Article  V.  The  Government  of  Japan  un- 
dertake to  maintain  the  welfare  and  dignity  of 
the  Imperial  House  of  Korea." 

With  the  communication  of  this  Agreement  to 
foreign  Powers  there  went  a  declaration  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  in  part  as  follows  :  "  The 
relations  of  propinquity  have  made  it  necessary 
for  Japan  to  take  and  exercise,  for  reasons 
closely  connected  with  her  own  safety  and  re- 
pose, a  paramount  interest  and  influence  in  the 
political  and  military  affairs  of  Korea.  The 
measures  hitherto  taken  have  been  purely  ad- 
visory, but  the  experience  of  recent  years  has 
demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  measures  of 
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guidance  alone.  The  un'wise  and  improvident 
action  of  Korea,  more  especially  in  the  domain 
of  her  international  concerns,  has  in  the  past 
been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  complications. 
To  permit  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  things  to  continue  unrestrained  and  unregu- 
lated would  be  to  invite  fresh  difficulties,  and 
Japan  believes  that  she  owes  it  to  herself  and 
to  her  desire  for  the  general  pacification  of  the 
extreme  East  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  put 
an  end  once  for  all  to  this  dangerous  situation." 

A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  Status  of  the  Korean 
Empire  under  Japanese  Control.  —  The  Jap- 
anese Vie-w. —  "After  her  quick  entry  into 
Seoul  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Japan  found 
herself  precisely  in  the  position  which  she  had 
long  desired  to  establish.  The  plan  of  joint 
non-intervention  in  Korean  afifairs  as  agreed 
upon  between  Japan  and  Russia  in  1896  and 
1898  [see,  in  Vol.  VI.  of  this  work.  Korea], 
which  had  again  and  again  resulted  in  competi- 
tive intervention,  had  proved  disastrous  to  the 
interest  of  Japan  and  of  general  reform:  but 
now  Russia  had  abruptly  withdrawn  from  Seoul, 
and  Japan  found  herself  free  to  move  alone. 
Thereupon  she  hastened  to  impose  upon  the 
Korean  Foreign  Minister  a  treaty  of  alliance  [as 
above],  on  February  23,  1904,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  all  Japan's  subsequent  conduct 
in  the  peninsula.  .  .  . 

"An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  forces 
which  the  war  has  set  loose  and  which  are 
bringing  their  inevitable  consequences  would 
be  highly  instructive.  Let  us,  however,  con 
tent  ourselves  here  by  pointing  to  the  Korean 
clauses  in  the  three  important  documents  con- 
cluded within  the  last  two  years,  in  which  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Korean  problem  is 
easily  traceable, — namely,  the  Korean- Jap- 
anese treaty  of  alliance  of  February  23.  1904,  the 
Russo  Japanese;  treaty  of  peace  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  19f)5  [see,  in  this  vol.,  Jap.\n  :  A.  D. 
1Wj5  fjLXE-Of  t.  j],  and  the  Anglo  Japanese 
agreement  of  alliance  concluded  on  August  12 
[seejAi'AN:  A.  I)  ]'.X>r,  (Ava.)],  and  puhlish<<l 
with  Lfjrd  Lan-vlowne's  dispatch  Uj  the  British 
Ambas-saiJor  at  .St.  Petersburg  on  September 
26,  lUt)').  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
instrument  at  once  placcl  Korea  imder  Japan's 
military  prot^fCtion  anci  administnitive  guid- 
ance, and  bound  Japan  to  uphold  Korea's  inde 
pendence  and  t<'rritoriHl  integrity,  including 
the  safety  of  her  Imperial  house.  One  will 
rea^lily  obs'-rve  that  two  distinrt  points  are  here 
Involved.  ThtrJie  two  points  the  further  pro 
gress  of  event*,  some  of  which  have  alrewly 
Deen  deacrited,  tw-ems  U>  have  put  ho  far  apart, 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  Jajian's  prr- 

IK»ndentnce    over     Korea    wns    r<f f)gnize<l    by 
'uBsia,   while  little  was  wiid  of  the  indepciKl 
ence   of   the    peninsular   empire.     It  was  even 
■aid  that  .M.  VV'ltte  insisU-d   during  the   discus 
kion  of  the  clauw;  that  I^iron    Komiira   should 
dwlare  in  his  proposed    Utuih    that    Japan   in 
t^^nded    to   make   of    Kor<>i   u    province;  of  the 
JafmrifiK;  Empire      This  the  liiiron  is  r<i)ort<(l 
to  have  emphatically  dfclined.  presumably  be- 
cause he  would   not  insider  the  protect i'^i   by 
Jafmn  and  the  t/Trit/jrijil  inl<'irrity  rif  Korea  in 
comp<itibh-  with  «i/;h  other      1  he  diffrrenre  be 
tween  the  th»or»lic»il  and  j)rar'ti»il  situation  is, 
however.   r'f\''t'-<\  unmistakiitily  in  the  Anglo 
Japtine«<:  agreement,  the  third  article  of  which 


reads  :  '  Japan  possessing  paramount  political, 
military,  and  economic  interests  in  Korea, 
Great  Britain  recognizes  Japan's  right  to  take 
such  measures  for  the  guidance,  control  and. 
protection  of  Korea  as  she  ma)'  deem  proper 
and  necessary  to  safeguard  and  advance  those 
interests,  providing  the  measures  so  taken  are 
not  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal  opportu- 
nities for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations.'  In  other  words.  Japan  is  left  free  to 
control  Korea  and  then  prevail  upon  the  latter 
to  open  her  door  equally  wide  to  all  nations,  in- 
cluding Japan  herself.  After  specially  dwelling 
on  the  substance  of  this  article.  Lord  Lansdowne 
says  in  his  dispatch  :  '  The  treaty  at  this  point 
differs  conspicuously  from  that  of  1902.  It  has, 
however,  become  evident  that  Korea,  owing  to 
its  close  proximity  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  and 
to  its  inability  to  stand  alone,  must  fall  under 
the  control  and  tutelage  of  Japan.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  observes  with  satisfaction 
that  this  point  has  been  readily  conceded  by 
Russia  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  similar  views  are  held  by 
the  other  Powers  with  regard  to  the  relations 
which  should  subsist  between  Japan  and  Korea.' 
Thus  are  Korea's  alleged  incapacity  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  Japan's  need  of  control  over  the 
peninsular  affairs  openly  recognized  by  a  third 
Power,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  other 
Power  will  deny  these  points.  Such  a  declara- 
tion could  not  be  made,  it  is  admitted,  in  1902, 
when  the  first  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded, 
nor  perhaps  even  at  the  time  when  the  Korean- 
Japanese  protocol  was  signed  in  February,  1904. 
Yet  the  doctrine  of  Korea's  independence  is  still 
not  theoretically  contradictory  with  this  situa- 
tion now  recognized  by  the  Russian  and  British 
governments,  nor  has  it  become  less  effective 
than  in  the  last  year,  for,  while  the  control  by 
Japan  has  since  been  tightened,  Korea  remains 
a  separate  empire  with  all  the  sovereign  rights 
of  an  independent  State.  Japan, speaking  tech- 
nically, e.xftrciscs  a  supervisory  control  and  dis- 
charg<'8  administrative  fiinctions  entrusted  to 
her  care.  The  future  trend  of  affairs  —  whether 
the  Korean  independence  will  vanish  into  a 
mere  fiction  as  the  Japanese  control  advances, 
or  whether  under  the  latter  the  peninsular  people 
will  be  trained  to  an  effective  self  irovernment 
—  must  largely  be  determined  by  the  mutual 
interaction  of  the  complex  factors,  both  Korean 
and  Japanese,  public  and  private,  conscious  and 
uncons<:ious,  which  are  steadily  working  out 
the  destiny  of  the  peninsula."  —  K.  Asakawa. 
Korea  and  AfanrJtiiria  v  ruler  the  Ni'w  Treat  if 
{Atlantic  Sfonthb/,  Ni,r..  1905). 

A.  D.  1905  (^Aug.).  —  New  Agreement  con- 
cerning Korea  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  I).  1905 
(Aio). 

A.  D.  1905-1909.— Japanese  Control  of 
Korean  Affairs.  Under  Prince  Ito.  At- 
tempted appeal  of  Korea  to  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1907.  -Enforced  abdication 
of  the  Emperor. —  Elevation  of  his  Son  to 
the  Throne.  Extensive  and  fierce  Revolt 
rigorously  fought  down.  Retirement  of 
Prince  Ito.  Recent  Measures.  —  As  to  the 
use  ma<le  by  the  Ja|)arieHe  of  the  eiitireness  of 
their  domination  in  liorr-a,  as  conctided  to  them 
In  the  treaties  referred  t/i  above,  by  tliir  Govern 
mcnt  of  Korea,  primarily,  and  by  Great  Britain 
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and  Russia,  setoiidarily,  in  tlieir  recognition  and 
ondorsemeut  of  the  status  thus  established,  llicre 
has  been  mucli  controveisy  since.  The  l<.o- 
reans  themselves  have  been  loud  complainants 
of  harsh  and  oppressive  exercises  of  Japanese 
power  in  their  country,  and  have  found  many 
sympathizers  amon;.^  the  western  peoples  to  de- 
nounce their  alleged  wrongs.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  foreign  visitors  to  Korea,  after  care- 
ful observation  of  conditions  in  the  country, 
have  borne  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
Japanese  conduct  of  Korean  affairs.  Professor 
George  T.  Ladd,  for  example,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, is  one  of  these  witnesses  whose  judgment 
has  great  weight.  Having  gone  to  Japan  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  there,  J^rofessor  Ladd 
was  asked  by  Prince  Ito,  the  Japanese  Resident- 
General  in  Korea,  to  visit  the  latter  country  as 
an  observer,  and  lentl  counsel  to  tlic  Prince  rela- 
tive specially  to  some  matters  that  touched 
American  missions.  His  subsequent  book,  en 
titled  "In  Korea  with  Prince  Ito,"  represents, 
beyond  question,  a  careful  and  candid  study  of 
conditions  which  he  had  the  best  of  oppoi'tuni 
ties  for  becoming  rightly  accpiainted  with.  It 
does  not  approve  or  justify  everything  that  the 
Japanese  dictators  of  Korean  administration 
were  doing,  but  it  represents  the  general  motive 
and  intent  of  their  undertakings  to  have  been 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people  and  country 
whose  affairs  they  had  taken  into  their  hands. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  wiiat  has  been  written 
of  Korea  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war  by  Mr. 
George  Kennan,  the  experienced  traveller  in  the 
East  and  student  of  its  peoples  and  their  life. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Japanese  are 
using  their  power  in  Korea  as  justly,  as  hon- 
estly, as  rightly  as  the  English  are  using  sim- 
ilar power  in  Egypt,  as  the  Americans  are  using 
it  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  as  any  people 
has  ever  used  the  power  to  dictate  government 
to  another  people.  The  question  of  right  and 
wrong  in  all  such  cases  goes  back  of  the  mode 
of  using  the  overlordship,  and  is  a  question  of 
the  right  to  hold  it  for  any  mode  of  use.  That 
there  was  compulsion  in  the  procurement  of  the 
•convention  by  which  the  Emperor  of  Korea  and 
his  decadent  Government  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  dictatorial  protection  of  Japan  goes 
without  saying.  That  there  is  not  a  strong  na- 
tion in  the  world  to-day  that  would  not,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  have  exercised  the  same 
comptdsion  and  wrung  the  same  surrender,  is 
just  as  indisputable;  but  the  political  moral 
ity  of  the  world  is  still  too  undeveloped  for  that 
fact  to  be  exonerating.  It  only  "sights"  the 
political  ethics  of  Japan  along  the  level  of  our 
Christendom,  and  finds  her  to  be,  at  least,  not 
below  it. 

Soon  after  the  Convention  of  November  17, 
1-905.  had  been  signed.  Marquis  Ito,  the  Japanese 
Resident-General  in  Korea,  invited  the  newspa- 
per editors  in  Seoul  to  a  luncheon,  at  which  he 
addressed  them,  as  reported  at  the  time,  partly 
in  these  words: 

"  If  the  state  of  affairs  in  Korea  be  examined, 
it  is  found  that  the  relations  between  sovereign 
and  subject,  government  and  governed,  are  of  a 
very  distant  nature,  and  are  by  no  means  so  close 
as  those  in  Japan.  Hence  it  becomes  inevitable 
to  adopt  toward  the  Government  measures  of  a 
more  or  less  compulsory  nature.  The  people, 
however,  are  eminently  peaceful  and  quiet,  and 


toward  them,  therefore,  the  policy  pursued  must 
be  one  of  gentle  persuasion.  Those  are  points 
which  hav(;  to  be  kept  in  view  not  merely  by 
our  officials,  but  also  by  all  Japanese  subjects 
residing  in  Korea.  Such  Japanese  subjects 
must  carefully  refrain  from  all  acts  of  violence 
to  which  their  country's  victories  may  prompt 
them,  and  must  be  guided  by  a  spirit  of  kindness 
ill  their  dealings  with  the  Koreans.  Already  the 
United  States  representative  in  Seoul  has  re- 
ceived instructions  from  his  Government  for  the 
lemoval  of  the  legation,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  other  powers  will  similarly  recognize 
Japan's  convention.  It  will  then  be  for  Japan 
not  to  forget  the  duties  that  heaven  has  dele- 
gated to  h(!r,  but  to  lead  Korea  gently  and  help- 
fully along  th(;  path  of  progress,  for  assuredly 
anything  like  arbitrary  or  coercive  conduct  will 
earn  for  Korea  the  sympathy  of  the  nations,  and 
will  defeat  the  true  and  abiding  policy  of  Japan." 

Discontent,  complaint,  resistance  in  Korea  were 
inevitable,  whatever  treatment  the  country  in  so 
helpless  and  humbled  a  situation  might  receive. 
By  a  dexterous  movement  in  1907  it  compelled 
the  world  to  take  notice  of  its  plight.  The  Em- 
peror, or  his  inmiediate  entourage,  succeeded  by 
some  means  in  fairly  smuggling  out  of  the  coun- 
try a  delegation  commis.sioned  to  claim  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
Their  claim  was  effectually  extinguished  by  the 
agreement  of  1904,  which  turned  over  to  Japan 
the  whole  management  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
Korea ;  but  the  Korean  situation  was  discussed 
widely  for  a  time.  Ncjthing  of  benefit  to  the  na- 
tive Korean  Government,  however,  came  from 
the  event.  The  iron  hand  of  Japanese  control 
was  laid  in  heavier  pressure  on  the  feeble  court, 
at  once.  The  nominal  Korean  Ministry  was 
made  to  demand  and  compel  the  abdication  of 
the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  endan- 
gered the  national  welfare  bj'  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  August,  1904.  His  young  son  was 
crowned  in  his  stead,  and  Korea  was  required  to 
submit  to  a  new  Agreement,  signed  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1907,  by  which  the  Resident-General 
"  acquired  initiative  as  well  as  cousnltatory  com- 
petence to  enact  and  enforce  laws  and  ordinances, 
to  appoint  and  remove  Korean  officials,  and  to 
place  capable  Japanese  subjects  in  the  ranks  of 
Korean  officialdom."  Special  provision  was  made 
for  the  separation  of  tlie  Judiciary  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive, so  as  to  put  an  end,  wrote  an  English 
correspondent,  "to  the  grievous  corruption  prac- 
tised under  a  system  which  invested  provincial 
governors  and  district  magistrates  with  judicial 
functions,  reducing  the  administration  of  justice 
to  a  mere  matter  of  favour  or  interest."  Under 
this  new  agreement  the  Resident-General  ac- 
quired authority  sufficient  to  overcome  obstruc- 
tion, for  it  pledged  the  Government  of  Korea  to 
act  under  his  guidance  in  matters  of  administra- 
tive reform ;  not  to  enact  any  laws  or  take  any 
important  measures  without  his  previous  assent; 
and  not  to  appoint  or  dismiss  high  officials  with- 
out his  concurrence. 

The  attempt  to  carry  an  appeal  to  the  Hague 
Conference  was  not  fortunate  for  Korea  in  the 
result.  As  a  coup  it  was  skilfully  executed, 
but  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  shrewd  in  the 
pl&nning.  It  was  attributed,  in  both  plan  and 
execution,  to  an  American,  Mr.  Homer  B.  Hurl- 
bert,  who  went  to  Korea  as  an  educator  some 
years  before,  under  an  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  the  United  States,  on  an  official  re- 
quest from  Korea ;  who  had  acquired  much 
influence  there  and  was  strenuously  a  partisan  of 
the  Koreans,  as  against  the  Japanese.  Publish- 
ing a  small  periodical,  the  Korean  Review,  Mr. 
Hurl  hurt  became  an  effective  champion  of  their 
cause,  publicly  as  well  as  privately  in  the  native 
counsels  of  the  overlorded  empire.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  was  pitted  agaiust  another  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Durham  White  Stevens,  whose  ap- 
pointment by  Japanese  selection,  in  1904,  to  be 
adviser  to  the  Korean  Foreign  Office,  is  men- 
tioned above.  Originally  in  the  service  of  his 
own  country,  Mr.  Scevens  had  then  become  of- 
ficial advLser  to  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington, and  passed  from  that  to  the  service  in 
Korea.  His  fidelity  to  Japanese  interests  cen 
tered  on  him  the  animosity  of  the  rebellious  ele- 
ment in  Korea,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  their  hate. 

The  forcing  of  the  old  Emperor  from  the 
throne  and  the  exaction  of  a  more  direct  and 
complete  submission  of  Korea  to  Japanese  rule 
had  provoked  an  extensive  revolt.  This  was 
made  more  Sf;rious  by  an  acknowledged  mis- 
take committed  bv  Prince  Ito,  in  disbanding 
the  Korean  army.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Etening  Post,  who  wrote  from  Tokyo  on 
the  14th  of  December.  1908,  gave  this  account 
of  the  effect,  and  of  the  dreadful  suffering  of 
the  country  from  the  conflict  that  followed,  in 
1907-8:  "  The  discharged  soldiers,  stung  l)y  the 
disgrace  of  dismissal  and  the  dishonor  of  forced 
8ubmis.sion  t^>  hated  intruders,  quickly  spread 
all  over  the  country,  stirring  up  their  compa- 
triots to  a  fearless  and  often  a  fatal  zeal  against 
the  alien  aflministration.  Tiie  Japanese  authori- 
ties forthwith  .set  about  a  vigorous  suppres.sion 
of  the  malcontents,  even  to  lh«-  extent  of  a  mer- 
cile.HS  annihilation  of  life  and  a  wholesjile  de- 
struction of  property.  .  .  .  The  rebel  forces 
only  waxed  mor<-  formidable,  until  by  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  the  insurgent  bands  were  so 
widely  distributefl  and  meniu;ing  that  no  Japan- 
ese could  sfifely  venture  beyond  the  confines  of 
well  guardcfl  towns  and  cities. 

"Accordingly  llir-  ini|)erial  authorities  were 
driven  to  replace  their  new  policy  of  remaining 
on  the  defensive  by  the  former  one  of  extermi- 
nation, and  no  quarter.  I>ast  summr-r,  thcn^forc, 
a  well  organi/ed  campaign  for  completely  wip- 
ing out  the  insurrectionary  forces  was  rcsolv<d 
upon  and  [(Ut  inU)  execution.  ...  A  [jroi  la- 
rnafion  had  previously  been  issued  to  the  efTict 
that,  all  Kor<;inH  alTording  food  or  sludter  U)  the 
InsurgentH,  or  in  any  way  rend*  ring  assistance 
liable  to  involve  a  charge  of  complicity,  would 
lie  summarily  dealt  with  ;  while  those  who  sur- 
render'^] to  the  proper  authorities  would  be 
pardoned.  The  m'fssage  placed  the  p(;ople  be- 
tw  ■      levil  and  the  deep  scji.      If  the  natives 

re;  istance  to  the  insurgents,  obedience 

would  1^:  reqiiire(l  of  them  at  the  [loint  of  the 
bayonet  by  tlieir  insultr-d  fellow  patriots;  while 
If  they  were  HUHjHfCted  of  thus  acijuiewlng, 
they  perlshwl  at  tlic  hands  of  the  Japanese  sol 
dlery.  Under  the  circunislanccH  the  Koreans 
naturally  f\\(>w.  rather  to  die  H«;rvlng  their  own 
people  than  txiSulTer  the  same  fate  by  renlKtlng 
Ibem." 

A  trn/ical  incident  of  this  fierce  struggle  wiw 
th'  '.(ition  of  .Mr    F)urhiirM  White  StevenH. 

wl...! :lng  the  United  Htat«:H.     He  IdkI  been 

marked  for  i\f»\.\\  by  the  Korean  InnurgentH,  and 


'M 


was  slain  by  their  emissaries,  in  March,  1908, 
soon  after  his  landing  in  California. 

The  correspondent  above  quoted  regarded  the 
insurrection  as  having  spent  its  force  at  the  time 
of  his  writing,  December,  1908.  Against  the 
enormous  destruction  of  life  and  property  which 
the  suppression  of  it  had  cost,  he  proceeded  to 
set  a  brief  summary  of  the  simultaneous  con- 
structive and  reformative  work  which  the  Jap- 
anese had  been  carrying  on.  This  was  described 
more  broadly,  however,  a  little  later,  by  a  writer 
in  the  London  Times,  from  whom  we  quote  : 
"The  coasts  have  been  lighted  and  buoyed; 
posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  have  been 
provided  ;  roads  and  railways  have  been  built ; 
public  buildings  have  been  erected  -,  various  in- 
dustrial enterprises  have  been  started,  as  print- 
ing, brick-making,  forestry,  and  coal-mining ; 
model  farms  have  been  laid  out ;  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  has  been  commenced  and  promises  to  » 
become  a  great  industry  ;  an  industrial  training 
school  has  been  built  and  equipped  :  an  exposi- 
tion has  been  held  in  Seoul ;  sanitary  works  have 
been  inaugurated  ;  fine  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  have  been  opened  ;  an  excellent  educa- 
tional system  modelled  on  that  of  Japan  has 
been  organized ;  waterworks  have  been  con- 
structed in  several  towns  ;  and,  last  though  not 
least,  complete  freedom  of  conscience  has  re- 
placed the  old  anti-Christian  bigotry." 

In  June,  1909,  the  veteran  statesman.  Prince 
Ito,  was  relieved  of  the  trying  office  of  Resident- 
General  in  Korea,  and  succeeded  by  Yiscoimt 
Sone,  who  had  previously  served  with  him  as 
Vice  Resident-General.  A  Tokyo  correspondent 
wrote  of  the  change:  "It  was  first  planned  to 
appoint  Viscount  Terauchi,  minister  of  war  in 
the  Japanese  Cabinet,  to  the  residency  in  Korea, 
but  Prince  Ito  objected,  pointing  out  to  the 
ministers  that  the  scdection  of  Viscount  Ter- 
auchi, a  lieutenant  general,  would  be  considered 
as  a  triimiph  for  the  military  reginu!  and  an 
abandonment  and  disavowal  of  Prince  Ito's  pol- 
icy for  the  peaceful  development  of  Korea.  As 
usual,  Prince  Ito's  advice  was  accepted  by  his 
fellow  stat<'smen,  and  Viscount  Sone.  who  re- 
C(Mved  his  training  in  Korea  under  the  admin- 
istration of   Prince   Ito.  was   named   to  the  |)()st. 

"A  high  officer  said  today  that  \vh<n  the 
Korea  r(;si<iency  was  created  it  was  incumbent 
u|)on  Japan  to  si'inl  her  most  able  statesman, 
I'rinct;  Ilo.  to  (ill  the  important  jiost.  He  formu- 
latrrd  his  policy  of  a<lministralioii  without  inter- 
ference, and  while  some  of  tlie  leading  men  of 
Japan  were  irK'lined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy  they  are  now  virtually  converted  to  his 
ideas,  and  it  Is  generally  believed  that  the  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  friendship  for  Jn|)an  can 
b<!  created  among  the  Koreans  and  make  the 
country  floubly  valuable." 

Further  chantres  in  thr-  admiidstration  of  Ko- 
ri-an  alTairs  attended  this  odlcial  change.  They 
were  repiprti'rl  to  the  London  TiiniM  liy  its  Tokyo 
correspondent,  .July  IM,  as  fr)llows:  "  .lapan  has 
jUHt  taken  some  itnportant  steps  in  Korea,  tlie 
occasion  chosen  being  Uw  sinuiltaneous  presenccj 
of  the  outgoing  anrl  the  Incoming  Kesidents  (Jen- 
eral  In  Sernd.  She  has  made  arrangemiMits  for 
the  eHtablishment  of  a  centrid  liank  luider  ofll 
ciiil  auHpices.  and  she  has  negotiated  for  the 
abolition  of  the  two  l>e|iartments  of  War  and 
Justice.  .  .  The  ca|)ltal  will  b«;  one  tnillion 
Mt^TlIng  In   LIO  shares.  «0,000  of  which  sharrs 
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will  be  allotted  to  the  Korean  Government,  the 
remainder  being  ofifered  for  subscription  in  Ko- 
rea and  Japan.  .  .  .  An  im[)ortant  feature  is 
that  all  the  bank's  officers  will  be  nominated 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  though  they  may 
include  Korean  subjects. 

"This  being  a  purely  financial  measure 
which  falls  naturally  into  its  place  in  the  se- 
quence of  Japan's  protectorate  programme  has 
not  attracted  any  special  attention.  Not  so, 
however,  the  abolition  of  the  Korean  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  its  replacement  by  a  bu- 
reau in  the  Residency-General.  The  immediate 
effect  of  that  change  is  to  convert  the  Korean 
Courts  of  law  into  branches  of  the  Japanese  tri- 
bunals of  justice.  Korean  laws  will,  of  course, 
be  administered  —  and  their  revision  and  codifi- 
cation cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  moment  — 
but  all  the  occupants  of  the  bench  will  be  se- 
lected and  appointed  by  Japan,  and  if  competent 
Koreans  cannot  be  found,  or  until  they  are  edu- 
cated, Japanese  alone  will  be  nominated.  Japan 
is  to  bear  the  charges  of  this  arrangement  — 
namely,  £50,000  annuallj'.  The  innovation  is 
not  so  radical  as  it  appears  at  first  sight. 
Already  the  assistant  Judges  in  the  principal 
Courts  were  Japanese  subjects,  so  that  what  is 
now  done  is  to  extend  the  system  rather  than  to 
alter  it.  .  .  . 

"  These  things  may  be  regarded  as  a  definite 
step  towards  the  reality  of  Japan's  control  in 
Korea.  There  have  been  three  distinct  stages 
in  her  attitude  towards  her  neighbour:  first,  the 
advisory  stage;  then  the  stage  of  subordinate 
administration;  and  finally  the  stage  of  well- 
nigh  effective  direction.  The  first  stage  was 
antecedent  to  the  Convention  of  November, 
1906.  During  that  period  Japan  limited  her- 
self to  tendering  counsels  which  Korea  adopted 
or  rejected  at  will.  The  second  stage  was 
marked  by  assumption  of  entire  authority  in 


the  realm  of  foreign  affairs ;  entire  authority 
in  the  domain  of  communications;  practically 
entire  authority  in  military  and  police  affairs, 
and  vicarious  authority  in  the  Departments  of 
State  by  means  of  Vice-Ministers,  in  the  field  of 
justice  b}'  the  agency  of  assistant  judges,  and 
in  provincial  administration  by  means  of  secre- 
taries who  ranked  as  assistant-governors.  The 
third  stage  has  just  been  inaugurated;  military 
control  has  been  made  complete;  judicial  control 
has  been  made  complete,  and  financial  control 
has  been  made  well-nigh  complete.  Very  little 
remains  to  be  done." 

KOSSUTH,  Ferencz:  Leader  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Party  in  Hungary.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Austria-Hungary  :  A.  D.  1902-1903 ;  1904  ; 
1905-1906:  1908-1909. 

KRATZ,  Charles:  Municipal  "  Boodler  " 
of  St.  Louis.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal 
Government. 

KRONSTADT  :  Revolutionary  Disturb- 
ances. —  The  treachery  that  defeated  the 
Rising  of  1906.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia  : 
A.  D.  1905  (Feb. -Nov.),  and  1906  (Aug.). 

KUANG-HSU:  Emperor  of  China.  — His 
death.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China  :  A.  D.  1908 
(Nov.). 

KUENSAN  HILL,  Capture  of.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1904-1905  (May-Jan.). 

KULTURKAMPF,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Education:  Prussia:  A.  D.  1904. 

KURINO  :  Japanese  Minister  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1901- 
1904. 

KUROKI,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  : 
A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-July),  and  after. 

KUROPATKIN,  General:  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D. 
1904  (Feb.-July),  and  after. 

KUYPER,  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Netherlands  :  A.  D.  1905-1909. 
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See  (in  this  vol.)  Poverty,  Problems  of:  Eng- 
land. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

Labor  Parties  —  Strikes  —  Lockouts  — 
trations  —  Industrial  Agreements.) 


Mediations  —  Arbi- 


Australia:  A.  D.  1886-1906.  —  The  Rise  of 
the  Labor  Party.  —  Its  rigorous  organiza- 
tion,—  Some  account  of  the  part  played  in 
Australian  politics  by  the  Labor  Party  is  given 
elsewhere  (see,  in  this  vol.,  Australia:  A.  D. 
1903-1904,  and  after).  The  circumstances  of 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  party  are  related 
briefly  and  the  rigorousness  of  its  organization 
is  described  in  the  following  : 

"To  trace  the  origin  of  the  movement  we 
must  go  back  to  the  fall  of  prices  which  began 
about  1886,  to  the  succeeding  lean  years  1886-92, 
and  the  miseries  of  the  consequent  period  of 
unsuccessful  strikes.  The  strikers  and  their 
working-class  sympathizers  were  taunted  with 
appealing  to  brute  force,  and  recommended  to 
depend  rather  upon  constitutional  political  meth- 
ods for  the  redress  of  grievances.     The  work- 


ingmen  took  the  advice  and  bettered  it.  The 
trades  unions  devoted  a  portion  of  their  funds 
and  much  of  their  energy  to  political  propa- 
ganda. First  in  New  South  Wales,  later  in  all 
the  colonies  and  in  many  widely  separated  dis- 
tricts, labor  leagues  were  organized  which 
sketched  out  a  policy  and  laid  down  a  pledge 
which  all  candidates  supported  by  the  leagues 
must  sign.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
and  independent  political  party  which  gave 
their  votes  to  either  Liberal  or  Conservative  in- 
differently, regardless  of  which  was  in  office,  in 
return  for  legislative  concessions  from  either. 
Tlie  new  party  springing  thus  almost  simulta- 
neously to  life  all  over  the  continent  was  at  first 
regarded  as  a  pathetic  joke.  They  were  few  in 
numbers,  imeducated,  inexperienced  in  affairs 
of  state,  and  had  opposed  to  them  all  the  wealth 
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and  the  legal  astuteness  in  every  chamber 
where  they  held  seats.  But  they  were  deter- 
mined, united,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  self- 
sacrificing.  They  were  mutually  bound  not  to 
take  office  except  with  the  consent  of  their  fel- 
low-laborites,  so  that  they  were  labeled  from 
the  first  as  Not  for  sale.'  And  from  their 
point  of  view  the  plan  has  succeeded. 

"  Friend  and  foe  alike  pay  tribute  to  the  mag- 
nificent organization  and  discipline  of  the  move- 
ment, and  to  the  personal  disinterestedness  of 
the  leaders.  A  great  economy  of  effort  is  as- 
sured by  having  a  platform  and  organization 
practically  identical  for  the  Federal,  State  and 
municipal  elections,  and  for  general  propaganda 
work,  and  consequently  being  able  to  utilize 
the  same  bodies  —  the  local  political  labor 
leagues —  and  the  same  workers  for  what  seems 
to  them  social  righteousness,  whether  in  national. 
State,  or  municipal  concerns.  The  Labor  party 
was  born  of  trades-unionism,  and  its  whole  ad- 
ministration has  been  based  on  trades  union 
methods.  The  political  labor  leagues  were  at 
first  composed  of  trades-unionists,  and  are  still 
closely  in  touch  with  trades  unions.  These  are 
the  bodies  who  vote  for  tlie  s*'lection  of  candi- 
dates for  all  elections  and  for  delegates  to  the 
annual  and  triennial  State  and  Federal  confer- 
ences of  the  party.  The  Labor  party  in  Parlia- 
ment may  be  the  controlling  force,  but  no  other 
party  in  Australia  has  to  carry  out  the  behests 
of  its  constituents  as  dots  this. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  pledge  and  the  caucus. 
The  pl<d[^e,  whicli  was  first  drafted  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Labor  ("onference  in  189.j,  reads  as 
follows  :  '  I  hereby  pledge  myself  not  to  oppose 
the  candidate  selected  by  the  recognized  politi. 
cal  I>al>our  organisation,  and,  if  elected,  to  do 
my  utmost  to  earrj*  out  the  principles  —  ein- 
bfiiied  in  the  Federal  labour  Phitform,  and 
on  all  questions  affecting  the  Platform  to  vote 
as  a  majority  of  the  I'arliamcntary  Party  may 
decide  at  a  duly  constituted  caucus  meeting.' 

"As  the  pledge  binds  all  members  to  carry 
out  the  general  principles  of  a  platform  decided 
for  him  by  the  unite*!  labor  vote  of  Austnilia,  ko 
ea';h  man  has  his  vote  in  the  letrislattire  decided 
for  him  b<?forehand  on  all  <let«ils  of  that  policy 
by  the  cuuf-us  vot<-  of  his  party  in  tin;  legjsl.iture, 
before  or  durini,'  the  cxniriv;  of  liebiite.  The  ml 
vf)cates  of  the-  system  wiy  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  any  consistent  policy  can  be  car- 
riefl  out  Ui  a  8ucce->Hful  erifl.  Opf>f)nr'tit8  a«.s*rrt 
that  fn  it  we  have  the  i^erms  of  machine  politics, 
and  that  labor  may  by  anrl  by  fiay  flejirly  for  its 
prewfnt  vi*  t'<ry.  The  lari^e  amount  of  .direct 
reprevntation  in  Australia,  and  the  inereasliig 
probabllltieH  of  the  initiative  and  refen;n<lum 
\h-\u'j:  more  largely  u»;d,  may  check  this  t^-n- 
dcncy." — ,\lif:e  lienry,  7*//^  Aimtnilinn  I/ibor 
yforfiMrU  (Thf  0„th^,k,    Nor.  8.   VMW,) 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Failures  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration  Law.  In  this  volutiie, 
und»rr  Dvi  hea/ling  At '«TitAi,i\  :  A.  I).  IW.V 
IW)^.  — an  irmtan'-e  f>f  failure  In  the  o[>eration  of 
the  cmnpulv)ry  Arbif  ratirm  I^w  to  arrest  a  Htrike 
of  vtm,\  min»fTH  in  New  .South  Walen  Ih  nfonl«;d. 
The  failure  wan  refxaied  in  themme  Held  In  the 
fallof  '  hen  12,fKX)nilnerHof  theNew 
and    ";  rolileHeH  of    New    .South   W 

«fyip[ierl  work  "The  men."  it  was  r»'fiorlid. 
"demand  an  open  er»nferrne«  to  deal  with  the 
prlnrlpal  (frlevancen,  with  rcnort,  In  the  event  of 


failure,  to  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  or  a 
special  commission.  The  owners,  on  the  other 
hand,  insist  on  a  conference  with  closed  doors 
and  the  settlement  of  imdecided  questions  under 
the  State  Industrial  Act.  They  further  want 
work  to  be  resumed  simultaneously  with  the 
opening  of  the  conference.  The  men,  however, 
refuse  to  hew  coal  until  their  grievances  have 
been  settled,  but  offer  to  carry  on  during  the 
conference  all  work  necessary  to  keep  the  mines 
in  working  order." 

The  correspondent  who  reported  this  went  on 
to  say  :  "The  public  seems  to  be  without  a  rem- 
edy against  the  strikers,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
imprison  the  whole  mass,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  leaders  would  mean  a  general  strike.  In 
addition  the  only  available  labour  for  colliery 
purposes  is  controlled  by  the  trade  unions." 
Evidently,  however,  the  law  was  vindicated  in 
the  end,  since  a  report  from  Sydney  on  the  29th 
of  December,  made  known  that  13  officials  of 
the  miners'  union  had  been  fined  £100  each,  with 
two  months  hard  labor  in  default. 

Austria  :  A.  D.  1902.  —  During  a  strike  of 
about  6500  men  in  various  employments  at  Tri- 
este, in  February,  1902,  there  were  conflicts  with 
the  military  in  which  about  40  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  demand  was  for  an  eight  hours 
day,  and  it  was  conceded  in  the  end,  after  an 
arbitration  which  decided  in  their  favor.  In  the 
following  August  serious  labor  disturbances 
occurred  in  Galicia,  v.here  the  peasants  claimed 
better  wages,  and  troops  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
region  to  restore  order. 

Belgium:  A,  D.  1902.  —  General  Strike  of 
Workmen  as  Protest  against  the  Plural  Suf- 
frage.    See  (in  tins  vol. )  Bki.chm  ;  A.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Compensation  for  Injuries  to 
Workmen.  —  After  months  of  tlebate  an  Act 
pre9cril)ing  compensation  for  accidents  injurious 
U>  workmen  was  passed,  attemjits  tf)  attach  to  it 
the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance  having 
failed. 

Canada:  A.  D.  1907-1908. — The  Act 
known  as  "  The  Industrial  Disputes  Investi- 
gation Act."  -  Its  main  provisions.  —  Its 
object,  not  Compulsory  Arbitration,  but  the 
Compulsory  Attempting  of  Arbitration.  — 
General  success  of  the  Act.  —  Failure  to  pre- 
vent Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Strike. —  In 
the  judgment  of  many  who  give  tiioiight  and 
stUfiy  to  labor  questions,  the  most  promishig  ex 
pcrriment  yet  madr-  in  legislation  for  deiiliiiir  with 
dis[)Utys  iiefwer-ii  employers  and  workmen  is  tin' 
Canailian  A<'t  of  Mareh,  19n7.  chtilled  "An  Act 
to  aid  in  !lie  Prevention  and  Settlcmi'ul  of  Slriki-s 
and  [,o<-koiitfl  in  .Minesand  Industries  connected 
with  I'ubllc  Ulilities,"  The  essence  of  the  Act 
1h  in  its  ."iCth  to  Hist  sections,  which  rea<I  ns  fol- 
lows : 

"56.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  to 
♦Jeclare  or  cause  a  lockout,  or  for  any  employee 
to  go  on  strikr-.  on  aecouiit  of  any  dispute  prior 
to  or  during  a  reference  of  sueii  dispute  to  a 
Hoard  of  Conciliation  and  InveHligullon  under 
the  proviHir)nH  of  this  Act,  or  prior  to  or  during  a 
referenee  imfler  tlie  provisions  concerning  rail- 
way «!lsputes  in  Mie  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act: 
Provided  that  nothintr  in  this  Act  sliall  |)roldbit 
tlie  BUHpen^ion  or  diseontininince  of  any  induH 
try  or  of  the  working  of  any  persons  therein  for 
Hfiy  cauHe  not  const itulinj;  a  lockout  or  strike; 
Prf)vldfd  aluo  that,  except  where  the  parlicH  have 
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entered  into  au  agnrenient  und(;r  8ec;tion  G2  of 
tills  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  re- 
strain any  employer  from  declaring  a  lockout,  or 
any  enii)loyee  from  going  on  strike  in  respect 
of  any  dispute  which  has  been  didy  referred  to 
a  Board  <iud  which  has  been  dealt  with  under 
section  24  or  25  of  this  Act,  or  in  respect  of  any 
dispute  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  reference 
under  the  provisions  concerning  railway  disputes 
in  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act. 

"  57.  Employers  and  employees  shall  give  at 
least  thirty  days'  notice  of  an  intended  change 
affecting  conditions  of  employment  with  respect 
to  wages  or  hours  ;  and  in  everj-  case  where  a 
dispute  has  been  referred  to  a  Board,  until  the 
dispute  has  been  finally  dealt  with  by  the  Board, 
neither  of  the  parties  nor  the  employees  affected 
shall  alter  the  conditions  of  emploj-ment  with 
respect  to  wages  or  hours,  or  on  account  of  the 
dispute  do  or  be  concorned  in  doing,  directly  or 
indiiectly,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout 
or  strike,  or  a  suspension  or  discontinuance  of 
employment  or  work,  but  the  relationship  of 
employer  and  employee  shall  continue  unin- 
terrupted by  the  dispute,  or  anything  arising 
out  of  the  dispute;  but  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  either  party  uses  this  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  unjustly 
maintaining  a  given  condition  of  affairs  through 
delay,  and  the  Board  so  reports  to  the  Minister, 
such  party  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  lia- 
ble to  the  same  penalties  as  are  imposed  for  a 
violation  of  the  next  preceding  section. 

'■58.  Any  employer  declaring  or  causing  a 
lockout  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  line  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  that  such 
lockout  exists. 

"  59.  Any  employee  who  goes  on  strike  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day 
that  such  employee  is  on  strike. 

"  60.  Any  person  who  incites,  encourages  or 
aids  in  any  manner  any  employer  to  declare  or 
continue  a  lockout,  or  any  emploj^ee  to  go  or  con- 
tinue on  strike  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars. 

"61.  The  procedure  for  enforcing  penalties 
imposed  or  authorized  to  be  imposed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  that  prescribed  by  Part  XV.  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  relating  to  summary  convictions." 

A  sufficient  understanding  of  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Act  may  be  derived  from  the 
following  prescriptive  sections  : 

'■5.  Wherever  any  dispute  exists  between  an 
employer  and  any  of  his  employees,  and  the 
parties  thereto  are  unable  to  adjust  it,  either  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  may  make  application 
to  the  Minister  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Concilation  and  Investigation,  to  which  Board 
the  dispute  maybe  referred  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  dispute  between  a  railway  company 
and  its  employees,  such  dispute  may  be  referred, 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  and  investigation, 
under  the  provisions  concerning  railway  disputes 
in  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act. 

"  6.  Whenever,  under  this  Act,  an  application 
is  made  in  due  form  for  the  appointment  of  a 
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Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation,  anflsuch 
application  does  not  relate  to  a  dispute  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  reference  under  tJie  provisions 
concerning  railway  disputes  in  the  Conciliation 
and  Labour  Act, the  .Minister,  whose  decision  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  final,  shall,  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  at  which  the  application  is 
received,  establish  such  Board  under  liis  hand 
and  seal  of  office,  if  satisfied  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  apply. 

"  7.  Every  Board  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
Of  the  three  members  of  the  Board  one  shall  be 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  em- 
ployer and  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employees  (the  parties  to  the  dispute),  and  the 
third  on  the  recommendation  of  the  members  so 
chosen." 

"II.  No  person  shall  act  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  who  has  any  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  issue  of  a  dispute  referred  to  such  Board." 

' '  23.  In  every  case  wliere  a  dispute  is  duly 
referred  to  a  Board  it  shall  be  the  dutj'  of  the 
Board  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute,  and  to  this  end  the  Board  shall, 
in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  fit,  expeditiously 
and  carefully  inquire  into  the  dispute  and  all 
matters  affecting  the  merits  thereof  and  the 
right  settlement  thereof.  In  the  course  of  such 
inquiry  the  Board  may  make  all  such  sugges- 
tions and  do  all  such  things  as  it  deems  right  and 
proper  for  inducing  the  parties  to  come  to  a  fair 
and  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and 
may  adjourn  the  proceedings  for  any  period 
the  Board  thinks  reasonable  to  allow  the  parties 
to  agree  upon  terms  of  settlement. 

"24.  If  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  is  arrived 
at  by  the  parties  during  the  course  of  its  refer- 
ence to  the  Board,  a  memorandum  of  the  settle- 
ment shall  be  drawn  up  b}'  the  Board  and  signed 
by  the  parties,  and  shall,  if  the  parties  so  agree, 
be  binding  as  if  made  a  recommendation  by  the 
Board  under  section  62  of  this  Act,  and  a  copy 
thereof  with  a  report  upon  the  proceedings  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Minister. 

"25.  If  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  is  not 
arrived  at  during  the  course  of  its  reference  to 
the  Board,  the  Board  shall  make  a  full  report 
thereon  to  the  Minister,  which  report  shall  set 
forth  the  various  proceedings  and  steps  taken 
by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  fully  and  care- 
fully ascertaining  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  shall  also  set  forth  such  facts  and 
circumstances,  and  its  findings  therefrom,  in- 
cluding the  cause  of  the  dispute  and  the  Board's 
recommendation  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute according  to  the  merits  and  substantial 
justice  of  the  case. 

"26.  The  Board's  recommendation  shall  deal 
with  each  item  of  the  disptite  and  shall  state  in 
plain  terms,  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all 
technicalities,  what  in  the  Board's  opinion  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  done  by  the  respective  parties 
concerned.  Wherever  it  appears  to  the  Board 
expedient  so  to  do,  its  recommendation  shall  also 
state  the  period  during  which  the  proposed 
settlement  should  continue  in  force,  and  the 
date  from  which  it  should  commence." 

'•  28.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Board's  report  the 
Minister  shall  forthwith  cause  the  report  to  be 
filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Registrar  and  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  and  to  the  representative  of  any 
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newspaper  published  in  Canada  who  applies 
therefor,  and  the  Minister  may  distribute  copies 
of  the  report,  and  of  any  minority  report,  in 
such  manner  as  to  him  seems  most  desirable  as 
a  means  of  securing  compliance  with  the  Board's 
recommendation." 

The  fimdamental  object  of  the  law,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  not  to  compel  arbitration,  but  to  com- 
pel an  attempt  at  arbitration,  before  any  strike 
or  lockout  is  permitted,  and  to  give  authentic 
and  full  publicity  to  all  the  circumstances  which 
can  justify  or  condemn  a  strike  or  lockout,  if 
one  occurs.  So  far  in  the  experience  of  Canada 
with  this  wise  enactment  it  has  generally  been 
successful  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes.  It  failed  in  the  case  of 
a  disagreement  between  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  its  mechanical  employes, 
which  arose  in  April,  1908,  when  the  Company 
served  notice  of  a  reduction  of  wages  to  one 
class  of  boiler-makers,  and  of  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  apprentices  to  be  employed  in  its 
.shops,  together  with  some  changes  of  rules  con- 
cerning machine  tools,  etc.  The  men  applied  for 
tbe  appointment  of  a  Conciliation  Board,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  but  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  conclusions  reported  by  a  majority  of 
the  Board,  and  struck,  as  the  law  then  permitted 
them  to  do.  The  strike  was  weakened  by  the 
unfavorable  public  opinion  which  the  investiga- 
tion produced. 

England  :  A.  D.  1892-1901.  —  A  Statistical 
Study  of  Ten  Years  of  Trade  Disputes.  — 
Tlie  followir)i(  is  the  concluding  summary  of  an 
elaborate  statistical  study  of  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs in  England  during  the  ten  years  from  1892 
to  1901,  made  by  an  eminent  statistician,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Schooling: 

"To  sum  up  the  chief  practical  points  that 
seem  to  have  come  out  of  this  exaniination  of 
tra*!'-  rlispiites  during  1892-1901,  these  are: 

"(a)  An  imfjrovement  during  1897-1901  as 
fomparefl  with  ]Hl*2-lH9f;. 

"(/i)  \n  altogether  undue  preflominance  of 
the  Mining  and  Quarrying  Tra/les  in  tra<le  dis- 
putifs,  not  only  aftioally,  but  alsfj  relatively  to 
the  industrial  p<^<pulation  of  each  irroup  of  trades 
comparefl.  This  ih  a  most  unsjitisfatjtory  fi-aliire. 
for  (he  riiinon  tluit  w)  many  other  trades  depend 
upon  non  interru[)fion  of  cniil  mining  for  ilieir 
successful  working  Therefore,  eflforts  to  pre- 
vent disputes  should  be  Hp<,(ially directed  Ui  the 
Mining  and  (Quarrying  Tnules. 

"(e)  Nearly  two  thirds  of  all  tra<ie  disputes 
are  caused  by  diMpuUn  about  wages,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  all  trtule  dispules  are  caused  l)y 
a  demand  by  wfjrkpeofile  for  'an  increaHC 
of  wages.'  Only  '5  per  cent,  of  all  disputes 
are  cauw:'!  by  resist^tnce  '  against  decrease  of 
wage*.'  .  .  . 

"  (d)  Trwie  Unionism  Is  not  so  prwluetlve  of 
Btr1k«^aH  it  is  eomnK>nly  Muitprised  U>  he. 

"  (r.)  Conf:llifttion    iVmrds,   lU:.  do  not  cauHO 
the  H<-tt|»mef)t  of  many  flisput/js  after  the  dis 
put/;   hat    'ommerned        'flieir   work   Is   In    the 
flire';tiori    of  preventing  strikes    imd   lo<:k  outs. 
That  this  work  is  efTe< live  nnfl  that  It  shoulfi  he 
z*»lotisly  promoted  lsevidene»d  t)y  the  f»Ml  that 
in  1901,  1!")  fxr  cent   of  all  rhangrs  In  wages  anri 
in    hours  of    latKiur  were    arrariKed    by  sliding 
v»le«,  wdifen  brMrrU,  or  by  other  p'fuefiil  trietli 
'»ds,  while  only  2  per  rent,   of  Ihew;  changes  fol 
lowed  ufMin  strikes  or  hK-k  out*. 


"(/)  The  respective   chances  of  success  by 
workpeople  or  by  employers  when  a  trade  dis- 
pute is  entered  upon  are,  in  round  numbers: 
150  chances  for  the  employers  ;  and  ^ 

100  chances  for  tbe  workpeople. 

"In  addition  to  this  relatively  small  chance 
of  success  by  workpeople  when  they  strike,  the 
cost  to  them  and  to  their  trade  organisations  is 
relatively  greater  than  the  cost  to  employers." 
—  J.  H.  Schooling,  Strikes  and  Lock-outs,  1892- 
1901  {Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1904). 

A.  D.  1900-1906.  —  The  Taff  Vale  De- 
cision.—  Trades  Unions  made  liable  for 
Damages.  —  Resulting  amendment  of  the 
English  Lav7.  —  In  the  summer  of  1900  a  strike 
of  employes  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company 
occurred,  which  lasted  only  a  fortnight  or  there- 
abouts, but  had  large  and  important  conse- 
quences. Daring  the  strike  the  Company  applied 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  two  officers  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  from 
interfering  as  such  with  the  affairs  of  the  road. 
The  Societ)'  opposed  the  application,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a  corporation  or  an  indi- 
vidual and  could  not  be  sued.  Justice  Farwell. 
before  whom  the  case  came,  held  that  a  trade 
union  was  a  corporate  body,  responsible  for  ille- 
gal acts  committed  by  its  officers.  This  decision 
was  a  serious  menace  to  the  unions  generally, 
and  they  cooperated  extensively  with  the  Amal 
gamated  Society  in  carrying  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  courts.  The  case  was  argued  in  the  Coiu-t 
of  Appeals  in  November,  1900,  and  the  jusliies 
of  that  court  reversed  the  dcci.-^iou  of  Justice 
Farwell.  The  plaintiff  in  the  suit,  the  Railway 
Company,  then  carried  it  to  the  tribunal  of  last 
resort,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there,  in  July, 
1902,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
set  a.side  and  that  of  Justice  Farwell  was  sus- 
tained, making  it  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  that 
a  trade  union  is  a  legal  entity,  capable  of  su- 
ing and  being  sued.  On  this  decision  the  Taff 
Vale  Railway  Company  brought  suit  against 
the  Amalgamated  Society  for  damages,  and 
obtained  a  venlict  on  the  20th  of  December 
which  awarded  the  Company  £28,000. 

A  »trenuf)U8  endiavor  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  the  decision  rendered  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
through  amendatory  legislation,  was  begun  by 
llu!  Labor  Party,  with  strong  sympathy  among 
the  IJIierals,  and  it  had  success.  An  .\ct  (which 
becamr-  law  on  the  2lHt  of  December,  190fl)  "to 
providi!  for  the  regulation  of  Trades  rnions  and 
Tnul*'  Disputes,"  added  the  following  "  as  a  new 
()aragrai)h  after  the  first  paragraj)!!  of  seel  ion 
Ihri^'  of  (he  Conspiracv  and  Protection  of  Pro- 
perty Act.  lM7r)": 

"  An  art  done  in  pursuance  of  an  a;,^reemeMt 
or  combinatir>n  by  I  wo  or  more  persons  shall,  if 
done  in  cont<rmplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute,  not  be  actionable  unless  \,\u-  act,  If  done 
without  any  such  agreement  or  combination, 
would  be  actionable." 

Further  [irovlslons  of  I  he-  new  Act  were  us 
follows; 

"2.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  per 
NonH,  acting  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  Ixhalf  of 
a  trrule  union  or  of  an  individual  employer  or 
firm  In  cf)ntemphitlon  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute,  to  attend  at  or  near  a  house  or  |)lace 
where  11  pericin  resides  or  works  or  carries  on 
business  or  liappens  to  be,  if  Miey  so  attend 
merely  for  the  pnrpow  of  |iencefully  (ibtaining 
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or  commimicating  iuformatiou,  or  of  peacefully 
ptTsuudiiig  auy  person  lo  work  or  abstain  from 
working.  .  .   . 

"  3.  An  act  done  by  a  person  in  contemplation 
or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be 
actionable  on  the  ground  only  that  it  induces 
some  other  person  to  break  u  contract  of  employ- 
ment or  that  it  is  an  interference  with  the  trade, 
business,  or  employment  of  some  other  person, 
or  with  the  right  of  some  other  person  to  dispose 
of  his  capital  or  his  labour  as  he  wills. 

"4.  —  (1)  An  action  against  a  trade  union, 
whether  of  workmen  or  masters,  or  against  any 
members  or  officials  thereof  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  all  other  members  of  the  trade  union 
in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
union,  shall  not  be  entertained  by  any  court. 
(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  lia- 
bility of  the  trustees  of  a  trade  union  to  be  sued 
in  the  events  provided  for  by  the  Trades  Union 
Act,  1871,  section  nine,  except  in  respect  of  any 
tortious  act  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
union  in  contemplation  or  in  furtherance  of  a 
trade  dispute. 

A.  D.  1903.— Political  effect  of  the  Taff 
Vale  Decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  the  Labor  Party.  —  The 
Taff  Vale  Decision  rendered  by  the  House  of 
Lords  gave  an  immediate  great  impetus  to  the 
growth  and  the  independence  of  the  Labor 
Party,  pledged  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
"Labor  Representation  Conference"  held  in 
February,  1903,  to  insist  that  Labor  candidates 
and  Labor  Members  of  Parliament  when  elected 
should  ■'  strictly  abstain  from  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  interests  of  any  section  of  the 
Liberal  or  Conservative  parties, "  holding  them- 
selves free  to  act  solely  for  the  purpose  of  "  se- 
curing the  social  and  economic  requirements  of 
the  industrial  classes."  The  same  conference 
took  action  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  Labor  Members  of  Parliament  and 
for  assisting  in  the  payment  of  election  ex- 
penses. The  effects  of  the  movement  were  soon 
felt  in  Parliamentary  elections.  See,  also  (in 
this  vol.),  Socialism:  England. 

A.  D.  1906  (March).  —  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Labor  Disputes.  —  A  Roj'al 
Commission  on  Labor  Disputes,  appointed  in 
England  in  1903,  submitted  its  report  in  March, 
1906.  The  trades  unions  had  declined  to  take 
part  in  its  investigations,  though  their  interests 
were  represented  on  the  Commission  by  one  of 
the  ablest  and  staunchest  champions  of  the 
rights  of  labor,  Sidney  Webb.  Coal  mine 
owners  were  represented  by  one  member;  the 
remaining  three  members  were  Lord  Dunedin, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington,  formerly  of  the  Home  Office,  and 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Liberal  politics,  Arthur 
Cohen.  The  most  important  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  was  that  "an  agreement  or 
combination  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or 
procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  the 
ground  of  a  civil  action,  unless  the  agreement 
or  combination  is  indictable  as  a  conspiracy, 
notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  '  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act  of  1875.'  "  The 
Act  of  1875  had  so  modified  the  old  conspiracy 
law  that  no  combination  to  do  what  would  not 
be  punishable   by  imprisonment  if  done   by   a 


.single  person  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  proceeding.  The  Commission  now  ad- 
vised an  extension  of  the  same  rule  to  civil 
actions.  But,  by  unanimous  agreement  the 
Commission  approved  the  decision  rendered  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Taff  Vale  case  (see 
above),  which  took  away  from  trades  unions  in 
Great  Britain  the  imnuinity  from  being  sued 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoja'd.  As  to  the 
right  of  "picketing,"  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
labor  strike,  the  Commission  would  have  it 
lii}iited  only  to  prevent  coercion  by  menace  or 
intimidation  in  the  performance.  It  recom- 
mended punishment  for  a  workman  who  "acts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension in  the  mind  of  any  person  that  violence 
will  be  used  to  him  or  to  his  wife  or  family,  or 
damage  be  done  to  his  property." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  the  in- 
corporation of  trades  unions  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired. These  are  the  main  conclusions  to  which 
it  was  led  by  its  long  study  of  the  subject  of 
industrial  disputes. 

A.  D.  1907-1909. — Excellent  Settlement 
of  a  threatened  Railway  Strike.  —  Adopted 
System  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Boards.  — A  general  railway  strike  in  Great 
Britain  was  threatened  very  seriously  in  the 
autumn  of  1907,  when  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Railway  Servants,  ably  led  by  its  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Richard  Bell,  who  is  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  presented  demands  to  the  compa- 
nies which  the  latter  would  not  yield  to.  Mr. 
David  Lloyd -George,  the  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  —  which  is  a  department  of  the 
National  Government  —  undertook  to  negotiate 
a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  ac- 
complished it  with  remarkable  success.  The 
outcome  of  his  skilful  diplomacy  was  the  ac- 
ceptance, November  6,  1907,  by  both  companies 
and  men  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  concil- 
iation and  arbitration,  which  provided  for  the 
formation  of  boards  for  each  railway,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  company  and  of  the 
men,  to  consider  thereafter  any  question  relat- 
ing to  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  duty.  The 
scheme  further  provided  that  questions  which 
these  boards  were  unable  to  settle  were  to  be 
referred  to  a  single  arbitrator. 

The  London  and  North  -Western  was  the  first 
railway  company  to  complete  its  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  scheme,  and  demands 
from  most  of  the  grades  concerned  in  the  work- 
ing of  traffic,  numbering  about  39,000  men,  were 
considered  by  the  newly-formed  conciliation 
boards.  The  principal  grades  concerned  were  : 
Engine  drivers,  firemen  and  cleaners;  signalmen ; 
brakesmen  and  shunters ;  passenger  guards  and 
platform  porters;  carriage  cleaners,  wagon  ex- 
aminers and  greasers ;  permanent  way  men : 
goods  staff ;  cartage  staff. 

As  agreement  in  the  London  and  North-West- 
ern  case  was  found  impossible,  reference  was 
made  to  arbitration,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry  was 
chosen  to  be  arbitrator.  He  gave  hearings  on 
the  questions  in  controversy  in  December,  1908, 
and  his  award  was  announced  in  the  February 
following.  He  decided  that  the  railway  com- 
pany had  made  good  its  contention  that  it  could 
not  pay  an  "all  round  advance"  in  wages  of 
two  shillings  per  week,  which  had  been  the 
demand  for  all  grades  in  the  service.  He  al- 
lowed,  in  fact,    few   increases  in  wages ;  but 
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awarded,  on  the  contrary,  some  reductions  in 
wage  which  the  company  claimed.  On  other 
points,  concerning  the  pay  for  overtime,  etc., 
his  award  was  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  railway 
employes.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have 
ended  the  dispute  with  considerable  satisfaction 
all  round.  On  this  first  decision  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  settling  disputes,  Mr.  Bell  ex- 
pressed himself  as  "'very  pleased  to  find  that  a 
great  many  of  the  concessions  asked  for  have 
been  embodied  by  the  arbitrator  in  his  award. 
We  have  got,"  said  he,  "  rate  and  a  quarter  for 
overtime  for  all  classes  uniformly.  ^Ye  have  got 
rate  and  a  quarter  for  Sunday  duty  for  signal- 
men, as  well  as  other  grades  who  have  hitherto 
not  been  paid  extra  rates.  We  have  got  pay- 
ment for  Sunday  labour  for  the  passenger  staff 
—  men  who  were  formerly  not  paid  for  Sunday 
duty  ;  we  have  established  the  principle  that  men 
doing  the  work  of  a  higher  grade  for  more  than 
one  day  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  the  higher 
grade.  That  is  the  principle  we  have  been 
fighting  for  for  several  years,  and  it  will  mean 
many  shillings  per  week  to  thousands  of  men. 
A  very  important  item  of  the  award  is  the  deci- 
sion that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  increased  hours  or  reduced  wages  in  regard 
to  men  whose  claims  were  submitted  to  the  ar- 
bitrator, but  whose  conditions  have  not  been 
altered  by  the  award.  We  have  always,  hith- 
erto, had  to  complain  about  companies  'cut- 
ting,' but  the  London  and  North -Western  cannot 
do  it  here." 

Mr.  Bell  mentioned  that  several  other  similar 
claims  against  other  companies  were  going  to 
arbitration,  but  while  he  thought  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Fry's  decisions  might  have  some  influence 
upon  future  conferf-nces,  he  pointed  out  that 
other  arbitrators  will  possibly  refuse  to  accept 
any  lea<l,  but  decide  matters  entirely  upon  their 
own  views  after  dealing  with  the  particular 
cases. 

A  general  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on 
the  working  of  the  Railway  Conciliation  Boards, 
under  the  agreement  of  Novfmt)er  fi.  1907,  was 
published  in  March,  1909,  as  a  Blue  Book,  from 
which  thf;  following  is  taken  :  "  The  agreement 
wag  signed  initially  on  behalf  of  11  of  the  prin- 
cipal railway  companies,  but  a<iiiesion  to  its 
terms  was  aft'  rwanls  signified,  subject  in  the 
case  of  the  S^;oltish  comi)ariies  to  modifications 
of  f:ertain  ciau'W.'s  wp^in  matters  of  detail,  hy  J}-') 
other  fr)mpanie8.  making  a  total  of  4<i  railway 
companies  that  have  ado[)t<Kl  the  arrangements 
propo9/;d  by  the  Department  for  avoiding  the 
ik;rioii8  results  that  would  attend  a  cessation  of 
lalKjiir  on  railwav"*  The  assenting  rompaides 
include  nearly  all  those  having  as  many  as  200 
fmpli/jfkn  in  their  service,  and  In  fa<:t  the  only 
compani<«  that  have  not  a'lopt<'d  the  sf;heme 
are  »mall  eompanies  for  which  the  formation 
of  conciliation  boards  was  not  thought  to  be 
required,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  companies  to 
whf>««  lines  the  provisionB  of  the  agreement 
were  iar  special  reav)ns  unsuitable.  . 

"For  the  46  railwayH  doilt  with  under  the 
v:heme,  the  number  of  bf>ard8  to  be  formed, 
afrtirt  from  the  eciitral  coneiliation  boardn,  was 
169,  and  the  total  number  of  representativen  to 
1^  ^\iv.U'A  on  such  bfjardn  wan  877  On  44  of 
the  railways  there  was  provision  for  a  central  | 
board  In  addition  to  the  vjclional  b'>ards,  thus 
making  a  t/jfal  of  218  eoncillation  boardH  to  be   | 
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formed  altogether  under  the  scheme.  .  .  .  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  representatives  of  employes 
were  to  be  elected  in  these  416  elections,  and 
for  these  places  the  total  number  of  candidates 
nominated  was  1,608. 

"The  total  number  of  employes  eligible  to 
vote  upon  the  various  railways  coming  within 
the  scheme  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  270,000. 
After  allowing  for  cases  where  the  representa- 
tives were  returned  unopposed,  it  is  found  that 
where  voting  papers  have  actually  been  issued, 
over  77  per  cent,  of  the  employes  eligible  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  franchise." 

A.  D.  1908.  —  "  A  Notable  Labor  Treaty." 
—  The  Shipbuilding  Agreement  between 
Employers  and  Trade  Unions  to  avert  Strikes 
and  Lockouts.  —  In  the  early  part  of  1908  the 
woodworkers  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  the 
north  of  England  went  on  strike  against  a  reduc- 
tion in  Tages,  which  was  equivalent  to  one  that 
the  ironworkers  in  all  the  British  shipyards  and 
the  woodworkers  in  the  Scotch  yards  had  ac- 
cepted. The  Federation  of  Shipbuilding  Em- 
ployers then  notified  a  national  lockout  unless 
the  strikers  resumed  work  pending  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  by  conference.  For  some 
time  past  there  had  been  negotiations  on  foot 
between  the  federated  employers  and  certain  of 
the  other  shipbuilding  labor  unions,  aiming  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  working  agree- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  strikes.  The  wood- 
workers were  now  brought  into  this  negotiation, 
and  after  a  long  threshing  out  of  disputes,  in  a 
joint  committee  of  representatives  from  twenty- 
six  trade  unions  and  from  the  employers'  feder- 
ation a  "  Memorandum  of  Agreement"  was  pro- 
duced which  all  signed  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1908,  and  which  the  London  Times,  making  it 
public  on  the  11th  of  January,  characterised 
rightly  as  "A  Notable  Labor  Treaty."  The 
provisions  of  this  industrial  agreement  seem  to 
be  of  so  much  historical  importance  that  we  give 
the  important  s(;ctions  entire: 

"I.  — GENERAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  WAGES. 

"(1)  Changes  in  wages  due  to  the  general 
conditions  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  shall  be 
termed  general  fluctuations.  Such  general  fluc- 
tuations in  wages  shall  apply  to  all  the  trades 
comprised  in  this  agreement  and  in  every  feder- 
ated firm  at  the  9,mw.  time  and  to  the  .same  ex- 
tent. DifTerenees  in  rates  of  wages  in  any  trade 
in  difTerent  districts  can  be  dealt  with  as  here- 
tofore under  clau.sc  II.,  section  !}.• 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  all  such  general  fluctua- 
tions the  following  provisions  and  procedure 
shall  apply,  viz. :  —  (a)  No  step  toward  an  alter- 
ation in  wa^es  can  be  taken  until  after  the  lapse 
of  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  the  jtre- 
vioiis  gf.Mieral  llnctutition.  Hi)  Before  an  applica- 
tion for  lui  alteration  can  be  made,  there  .shall  be 
a  preliminary  eonferencc  between  the  federnlion 
and  the  unions,  in  order  to  discuss  the  position 
gi;nerally.  Such  conferenre  shall  be  hchl  within 
14  days  of  the  request  for  the  sfimc.  {>•)  No  ap- 
I)llcation  for  an  alteration  shall  be  competent 
until  the  foregoing  prr-liminary  conference  has 
been  lield,  and  no  alteration  shall  take  effect 
within  six  weeks  of  the  date  of  the  applieiitioiis. 
(■'/)  The  ap[)lication  forii  [jroriosed  alteration  shall 
be  maileas  follr»w«  ;  The  ferleration  to  the  uidons 
I)artii»  tf)  this  agreement  ;  or  the  said  uidons  to 
th<!  federations,   (r)  Within  14  days  after  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  an  application  tlie  parties  shall  meet  in 
conference.  (/)  The  conference  may  be  adjourned 
by  mutual  agreement,  such  adjourned  confer- 
ence to  be  held  within  14  days  thereafter,  ((j) 
Any  general  fluctuation  in  trademen's  rates  shall 
be  of  the  following  fixed  amount,  viz.:  —  Piece- 
■work  rates,  5%  ;  and  Time  rates  1  /-  per  week,  or 
id.  per  hour  where  payment  is  made  by  the  hour. 

"11.  — QUESTIONS    OTHER   THAN    GENERAL 
FLUCTUATIONS  IN  WAGES. 

"(1)  When  any  question  is  raised  by  or  on  be- 
half of  either  an  employer  or  employers,  or  of  a 
workman  or  workmen,  the  following  procedure 
shall  be  observed,  viz.  :  —  (a)  A  workman  or  de- 
putation of  workmen  shall  be  received  by  their 
emi)loyers  in  the  yard  or  at  the  place  where  a 
question  has  arisen,  by  appointment,  for  the  mu- 
tual discussion  of  any  question  in  the  settlement 
of  which  both  parties  are  directly  concerned; 
and  failing  arrangement,  a  further  endeavour 
may,  if  desired,  be  then  made  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement by  a  meeting  between  the  employer,  with 
or  without  an  official  of  the  local  association,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  official  delegate,  or  other 
official  of  the  workmen  concerned,  with  or  with- 
out the  workman  or  workmen  directly  con- 
cerned, as  deemed  necessary,  (h)  Failing  set- 
tlement the  question  shall  be  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  consisting  of  three  employers  and 
three  representatives  of  the  union  or  of  each  of 
the  unions  directly  concerned,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  connected  with  the  yard  or  dock  w^here 
the  dispute  has  arisen,  (c)  Failing  settlement 
under  subsection  {b),  the  question  shall  be 
brought  before  the  employers'  local  association 
and  the  responsible  local  representatives  of  the 
union  or  unions  directly  concerned  in  local  con- 
ference, {d)  Failing  settlement  at  local  confer- 
ence, it  shall  be  competent  for  either  partv  to  refer 
the  question  to  a  central  conference  to  be  held 
between  the  executive  board  of  the  federation 
and  representatives  of  the  union  or  unions  di- 
rectly concerned,  such  representatives  to  have 
executive  power. 

■'  (2)  If  the  question  is  in  its  nature  a  general 
one  affecting  more  than  yard  or  dock,  it  shall  be 
competent  to  raise  it  direct  in  local  conference, 
or  if  it  is  general  and  affecting  the  federated 
firms  or  workmen  in  more  than  one  district,  it 
shall  be  competent  to  raise  it  direct  in  central 
conference  without  in  either  case  going  through 
the  prior  procedure  above  provided  for. 

"(3)  The  questions  hereby  covered  shall  ex 
tend  to  all  questions  relating  to  wages,  includ- 
ing district  alterations  in  wages  and  other  mat- 
ters in  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing  trade, 
which  may  give  rise  to  disputes. 


"in. — GRAND    CONFERENCE. 

"  In  the  event  of  failure  to  settle  any  question 
in  central  conference  under  clause  II.,  section  1, 
subsection  [d),  either  party  desirous  to  have  such 
question  further  considered  shall  prior  to  any 
stoppage  of  work  refer  same  for  final  settlement 
to  a  grand  conference  to  be  held  between  the 
federation  and  all  the  unions  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment. A  conference  may  by  mutual  agreement 
be  adjourned.  On  any  occasion  when  a  settle- 
ment has  not  been  reached,  the  conference  must 
be  adjourned  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  14  days 
nor  later  than  one  month  from  the  date  of  such 
conference.  .  .  . 


"VI.  — GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

"At  all  meetings  and  conferences  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  sides  shall  have  full  powers 
to  settle,  but  it  shall  be  in  their  discretion 
whether  or  not  they  conclude  a  settlement. 

"  In  the  event  of  any  stoppage  of  work  occur- 
ring in  any  federated  yard  or  federated  district 
either  in  contravention  of  the  foregoing  or  after 
the  procedure  laid  down  has  been  exhausted,  en- 
tire freedom  of  action  is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
federation,  and  any  federated  association,  and 
to  the  unions  concerned,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement.  The  suspension 
of  the  agreement  shall  be  limited  to  such  par- 
ticular stoppage,  and  the  agreement  in  all  other 
respects  shall  continue  in  force. 

"  Pending  settlement  of  any  question  other 
than  questions  of  wages,  hours,  and  piece  prices 
(the  last-named  of  which  is  provided  for  above), 
two  or  tliree  emi)loyers  not  connected  with  the 
yard  where  the  question  has  arisen  shall  give  a 
temporary  decision,  but  such  decision  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  either  party,  and  shall  not 
be  adduced  in  evidence  in  the  ultimate  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

"The  expression  'employer  '  throughout  this 
agreement  shall  include  an  employer's  accred- 
ited representative. 

"  Until  the  whole  procedure  of  this  agreement 
applying  to  the  question  at  issue  has  been  car- 
ried through  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  or  in- 
terruption of  work  either  of  a  partial  or  of  a 
general  character. 


"  VII.  —  DURATION  OF  AGREEMENT. 

"This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  for 
three  years,  and  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to 
six  months'  notice  in  writing  on  either  side,  said 
notice  not  to  be  competent  until  the  three  years 
have  elapsed." 

Signed  by  the  President  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Employers  Federation  and  by  seven  representa- 
tives of  the  Trades  Unions. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Educational  Demands  of  the 
Trade  Unions.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Education  : 
England. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Trade  Unions  forbidden  to 
pay  Members  of  Parliament.  See  England  : 
A.  D.  1909  (July-Dec). 

France:  A.  D.  1884-1909.  —  Organized  La- 
bor in  the  French  Republic.  —  The  Syndi- 
cats  and  Syndicalism.- — A  Trade  Union 
version  of  Socialism.  —  The  Confederation 
Gen€rale  du  Travail,  and  the  idea  of  a  gen- 
eral strike.  —  Its  revolutionary  implication. 
—  The  strike  of  government  employes  in  the 
French  telegraph  and  postal  service,  begun  in 
March,  1909,  and  which  was  recognized  instantly 
as  a  most  alarminglj'  revolutionary-  movement, 
roused  inquiry  everywhere  concerning  the  form 
and  character  "that  labor  organization  in  France 
has  taken  on.  The  London  Times  gave  elabo- 
rate satisfaction  to  this  inquiry  by  a  series  of 
five  articles,  published  in  April,  by  a  writer 
whose  evident  knowledge  of  the  subject  was 
complete.  The  statements  here  following  are 
condensed  from  that  source : 

The  organization  of  labor  in  France  differs  in 
important  respects  from  that  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  "  The  French  term  for 
trade  unions  is  syndicats.  or,  more  correctly, 
syndicats  professionnfls;  but  the  two  terms  are 
not  equivalent  or  synonymous.     For,   whereas 
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the  Tvord  'trade  union'  is  applied  ouly  to  com- 
binations of  persons  employed,  the  syndicats 
include  also  combinations  of  employers  and  of 
both  together."  The  employers'  associations  are 
called  syndicats  patronaux.  "  A  trade  union  is 
a  combination  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
trade  without  any  reference  to  locality;  they 
may  be  and  generally  are  widely  distributed  in 
many  places  ;  the  bond  is  the  trade,  not  the  lo- 
cality ;  hence  the  use  of  the  singular  number. 
There  is  another  kind  of  combination  formed  by 
several  trades  in  the  same  locality  and  called  a 
trades  council  ;  the  bond  is  the  locality,  not  the 
trade.  Both  forms  of  organization  exist  in  France; 
the  trade  union  is  called  s^«rftcai  ouvrier,  and  the 
trades  council  bourse  du  travail.  .  .  .  Both  play 
a  part  in  the  movement,  and,  though  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  are  composed  of  the  same  individ- 
uals, their  policy  and  interests  are  not  alwaj's 
or  necessarily  identical.  Both  are  further  com- 
bined into  federations. 

"  The  effective  development  of  trade  union- 
ism in  France  only  dates  from  1884,  when  the 
law  authorizing  the  formation  of  syndicats  pro- 
fesaionnels  was  passed."  Unions  had  existed 
before,  but  under  diflSculties,  without  sanction 
of  law.  "The  peculiarity  of  the  struggle  for  the 
right  of  combination  in  France  was  that  the  ne- 
cessity remained  under  numerous  changes  and 
diverse  forms  of  government  .  .  .  and  that  the 
democratic  State  was  not  less  but  rather  more 
oppressive  than  the  others.  ...  It  was  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  travailing  with  the  Revolution, 
which,  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man,  forbaflethe  citizens  to  form  trade 
organizations  by  the  law  of  1791 ;  and  for  nearly 
100  years  this  ban  remained  through  all  the  .sub- 
sequent changes,  sometimes  fortified,  sometimes 
relaxed,  but  never  removed."  The  law  of  1791 
was  relaxed  under  Napoleon  III.,  but  the  sever- 
ity of  it  was  renewed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Third  Republic,  df>wn  to  1884.  In  that  year, 
Jiccording  to  official  returns,  there  existed  but 
68  regularly  constituted  unions  in  France.  By 
1890  the  number  bar]  increawifl  Id  lOOfJ,  with  a 
membership  of  1«9,«92.  In  1908  the  reported 
numl»er  of  unions  was  5524,  and  their  member- 
ship 9'j7,102.  "Theaggrei^ate  isa«yetcom[)ara- 
lively  small,  and,  numerically,  trade  unionism  is 
Btill  relatively  weak  in  France;  but  the  example 
of  (iermany  shows  how  rapidly  this  movement 
may  increase;  in  strength.  According  U>  the 
fK:eupational  census  of  l9^Jl  the  riumb(;r  of  per- 
fv>n%  in  France  who  might  Ix;  enrolled  In  trade 
unions  was  approximately  9,000,000  ;  and  tlie 
numbers  would  not  be  substantially  higher  now, 
v>  that  the  oflicial  returns  show  rf)uglily  about 
10perc»-nt.  organized.  .  .  With  regard  to 
organization  l)y  indu.stries  the  largest  number 
of  tra/le  unionists  belonged  in  1907  to  the  fol 
lowing  groups  :  Transport.  260,869  ;  metal  in 
(luBtries,  108,835  ;  textiles.  78,854 ;  building 
tra/h-s,  66,678  miners,  ('>4,194  ;  agricult\ire  and 
forestry,  51.407;  fo'xl  and  drink,  48,853,  \^\l\ 
Irwie  union  Htrerjgth  d'jHinds,  for  cronomir  pur 
\xtWM,  more  ufKjn  the  i)ro[»ortion  of  wf)rkftr8  or 
ganizerl  In  a  ^dveri  trudf;  than  upon  the  actual 
number.  From  this  point  of  view  the  strongrisl 
grou[;«  arc,  with  the  percentage  of  workerg  or 
ganlzed,  as  follows  :  Miners.  35  per  cent ;  chem 
leal  InrlustrieH,  31,2  ;  transport.  28.4  ;  paper 
arid  printing,  2^)  9;  h-athcr.  20.0  ;  mctiil  work- 
er*.   18  7.      These    flgwrcH  have    au  iui|jortarit 


bearing  on  the  situation,  because  of  the  division, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  arti- 
cle, of  the  unions  into  revolutionary  and  mod- 
erate groups.  As  for  geographical  distribution, 
Paris  is  the  great  centre,  and  the  north  of 
France  is  much  stronger  than  the  south." 

"The  term  bourse  du  travail  means  literally 
labour  exchange,'  and  that  was  the  original 
function  of  these  organizations ;  it  still  is  one  of 
them,  but  is  overshadowed  by  the  all-devouring 
political  aims  which  in  France  seem  to  seize  hold 
of  all  things,  one  after  another,  and  swallow 
them  up.  The  bourses  were  started  in  1886,  two 
years  after  trade  imionism  received  its  charter. 

.  .  But  instead  of  being  used  for  their  origi- 
nal purpose,  strictly  as  labour  exchanges,  they 
soon  became  a  form  of  labour  organization  corre- 
sponding as  nearly  as  possible  to  our  trade  coun- 
cils, though  supported  by  mimicipal  or  depart- 
mental subventions.  .  .  .  According  to  M. 
Mermeix.  to  whose  brilliant  work  on  'Le  Syudi- 
calisme  contre  le  Socialisme'  I  am  indebted  for 
much  information,  the  syndicats  were  promptly 
seized  upon  by  the  Guesdist  or  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  as  soon  as  they  began  to  develop 
freely  after  1884,  and  the  other  Socialist  bodies, 
who  were  then  in  violent  antagonism,  responded 
by  cultivating  the  bourses  du  travail.  The  in- 
evitable result  was  a  strong  political  turn  given 
to  both  sets  of  organizations  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
turn  intended  by  the  Socialists.  For  presently 
the  syndicats  and  the  bourses,  which  really  re- 
present 'Labotir'  turned  against  the  politicians 
called  Socialists,  who  do  not  represent  'Labour,' 
and  made  common  auise  against  them." 

"The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  movement 
in  recent  years  has  been  a  great  increase  of  in- 
dustrial restlessness.  We  need  not  put  it  all 
down  to  the  trade  unions,  but  they  have  had  a 
good  (leal  to  do  with  it,  and  have  undoubtedly 
been  devoting  their  energies  in  an  increasing 
measure  to  strikes."  This  "began  in  1899  and 
has  continued,  with  fluctuations,  ever  since.  It 
reached  its  high  water  mark  in  1906,  and  then 
somewhat  subsided,  but  recent  events  show  that 
the  same  spirit  is  still  active.  And  besides  in- 
creasing in  number,  extent,  and  duration,  the 
strikes  have  frecjuently  been  marked  by  acts  of 
violence  and  attended  in  several  cases  by  loss  of 
life.  All  this,  in  spite  of  a  system  of  concili- 
ation and  ari)itration  and  strong  organization 
on  the  j)art  of  employers.  What  is  tlie  cau.se? 
There  has  been  nothing  in  IIk-  economic  situa- 
tion to  account  for  industrial  disorder  continued 
over  a  scries  of  years.  .   .  . 

"  Syndicalisme  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
present  labour  movement  in  I'Vancc  .  .  .  Per- 
haps the  e.ss(;ntial  character  of  Syndicalis/iif  is 
best  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  a  purely 
trade  union  version  of  Socialism,  definitely  and 
even  violently  opposed  to  (/'ollectivism  and  more 
nearly  allle<i  to  anarchism,  yet  distinct  from 
it.  .  .  .  The  object  of  Si/ndiralisrnr  is  revolu- 
tion, sudden  and  (ompli'tc,  in  which  the  State, 
with  all  the  a[)[)aratus  of  goveriunent,  is  to  dis- 
ai)i)ear,  and  the  possesHion  and  control  of  ma- 
terial means  —  which  alone  count  -is  to  jiass 
from  the  hands  of  its  pre.sent  f)wners,  whether 

?rivafe  or  i)ublic,  into  those  of  organlzt^d  laboin*. 
his  original  idea  is  Socialistic  or  ("oIlectivlHt 
in  HO  far  as  it  in  directed  against  (-apitalism  ;  it 
in  anarchlntW'  in  no  fur  as  it  contemplates  the 
dinappcarunce  of  the  Slal4:  ;    but.  above  all,  it  is 
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trade  unionist,  for  the  ayndicat  is  posited  as  the 
unit  or  cell  of  the  future  social  organism.  .  .  . 
To  complete  this  brief  outline  of  the  idea  of 
Syndicalisme  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
means  whereby  the  revolution  is  to  be  accom- 
plished is  the  general  strike,  and  that,  pending 
that  consummation,  ordinary  strikes  are  system- 
atically encouraged  as  good  practice,  in  which, 
as  by  skirmishes  or  manoeuvres,  the  labour 
forces  are  trained  and  prepared  for  the  great 
encounter." 

The  idea  of  a  general  strike  was  put  forward 
in  1888  by  an  anarchist  Parisian  carpenter 
named  Tortelicr,  and  the  militant  forces  of  or- 
ganized labor  rallied  to  it.  It  brought  together 
the  two  sets  into  which  labor  organization  had 
split  —  the  Guesdist  party,  controlling  the  Syn- 
dicats,  and  their  opponents  in  possession  of  the 
bourses  du  travail.  It  "caused  the  rout  and 
withdrawal  of  the  Social  Democrats,  and  so  led 
to  the  birth  of  Syndicalisme.  The  turning 
point  was  reached  in  1894  at  a  joint  congress 
held  at  Nantes,  when  after  a  set  debate  the 
general  strike  was  adopted  by  65  votes  against 
37,  with  nine  abstinents.  In  the  following  year 
the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  was 
formed  as  a  new  and  united  federation  of  trade 
unions,  purged  of  politics,  or,  at  least,  of  Par- 
liamentary politics;  and  thenceforward  the  two 
sets  of  organizations  —  trade  unions  and  trades 
councils  —  drew  the  labour  car  together;  but  at 
first  and  for  some  years  they  by  no  means 
pulled  together."  In  1902  they  were  harmon- 
ized, "mainly  by  the  efltorts  of  M.  Niel,"  who 
has  been  called  the  real  creator  of  the  Confeder- 
ation Generale,  to  the  head  of  which,  as  general 
secretary,  "which  means  president,"  he  was 
elected  in  February,  1909.  "  The  word  'presi- 
dent' is  eschewed,  as  savoring  of  the  bourgeois 
state."  M.  Niel  is  a  compositor.  "He  is  of  the 
best  type  of  trade  unionist;  a  calm,  capable, 
level-htaded  man,  devoted  to  trade  unionism, 
Tjut  no  crazy  theorist  or  violent  fanatic." 

"  The  numerical  strength  of  the  Confederation 
or  its  want  of  strength  is  a  point  on  w^hich  its 
enemies  are  never  tired  of  insisting.  In  October 
last  the  official  figures  presented  to  the  congress 
at  Marseilles  were  :  First  section,  2,586  syndi- 
cats,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  294,398; 
second  section,  154  bourses  du  travail,  represent- 
ing 2,014 syndicats.  The  figures  must  not  be  added 
together,  because  the  two  sections  represent 
the  same  or  almost  the  same  forces,  differently 
organized.  The  returns  of  the  first  section  show 
the  effective  membership,  and  we  may  call  it 
300,000.  Now  the  official  statistics  of  the  Min- 
istere  du  Travail  give  the  total  membership  of 
syndicats  ouvriers  at  the  beginning  of  1908  as 
957,102.  The  Confederation,  therefore,  em- 
braces less  than  one-third  of  the  organized  labour 
in  France.  But  that  calculation  is  open  to  some 
criticisms  ;  the  Government  returns  are  said  to 
be  too  high,  those  of  the  Confederation  too  low. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  both  state- 
ments." 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Extensive  Strike  of  Coal 
Miners.  —  Strikes  at  Marseilles.  —  On  the  8th 
of  October,  1902,  the  National  Committee  of 
French  Miners,  meeting  at  Paris,  voted  to  de- 
clare a  general  strike,  and  issued  a  manifesto 
to  their  comrades  in  Europe,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia, appealing  for  aid  and  stating  their  cause, 
in  these  words  :    ' '  We  are  pushed  to  the  last 


extremity  in  fighting  to  obtain  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  our  miserable  condition  —  more  equi- 
table remuneration,  with  the  regulation  of  our 
work  for  the  present,  and  legislation  sheltering 
us  against  the  .strict  needs  of  old  age.  We  are 
sure  you  understand  your  duty.  We  leave  to 
you  the  initiative  in  such  measures  as  are  most 
convenient  to  you  in  aiding  us  in  this  struggle." 
The  strike  had  actually  begun  in  part  before  this 
order  was  given  and  it  was  estimated  that  some 
42,000  men  had  left  work  in  the  northern  coal 
fields.  The  whole  number  of  French  miners 
was  calculated  by  the  Temps  to  be  162,000  men, 
of  whom,  however,  only  60,000  belonged  to  the 
federation.  The  mine  owners  refused  to  discuss 
the  matter,  declanng  that  the  strike  began 
before  any  warning  had  been  given  them  and 
without  any  sufficient  motives,  and  also  that 
the  chief  points  in  dispute  were  already  before 
parliamentary  committees.  Troops  were  sent  to 
the  mining  districts,  and  some  conflicts  occurred. 
The  Government  attempted  arbitration,  and 
late  in  October  an  agreement  was  reached  which 
brought  the  strike  to  an  end. 

At  the  same  time  troublesome  strikes  of  dock- 
laborers,  stokers,  and  sailors  were  going  on  at 
Marseilles,  for  some  weeks. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Serious  Strikes  and  Labor 
Disturbances.  See  (in  this  vol.)  France  : 
A.  D.  1906. 

A.  D.  1909  (March-May).  —  Serious  Strike 
of  Government  Employes  in  the  Telegraph 
and  Postal  Service.  —  Overcome  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Government.  —  Disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings. —  Court  decision  against  Trade 
Unions  among  Employes  of  the  State.  — The 
organizations  involved  in  the  strike  of  govern- 
ment employes  in  the  telegraph  and  postal 
service  of  France,  which  began  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1909,  are  outside  of  the  Labor  Syndicats 
embraced  in  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Tra- 
vail described  above ;  but  in  part  they  have 
been  brought  into  close  connection  with  that 
combination  and  have  striven  for  identification 
with  it.  As  explained  by  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  ' '  the  associations  of  French 
Civil  servants  include  two  quite  separate  groups 
—  one  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  action,  the 
other  sympathizing  with  the  General  Confeder- 
ation of  Labour  and  desiring  to  be  allowed  to 
combine  freely  and,  when  it  suits  them,  to 
strike.  The  former  group  is  represented  by  a 
Comite  d'^iltudes  so-called,  and  includes  a  large 
number  of  primary  school  teachers  and  Lycee 
professors,  the  association  of  the  Law  Courts 
clerks,  ?,\xb- employes  at  the  Post  Office,  employes 
of  the  Roads  and  Inland  Communications  De- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  and 
so  forth.  These  various  associations,  forming 
the  first  group,  are  convinced  that  their  lot  can 
be  quite  adequately  improved  if  Parliament 
will  only  vote  a  satisfactory  Bill  on  the  status  of 
functionaries.  The  second  group  has  no  confi- 
dence whatever  in  such  a  measure.  It  does  not 
count  on  Parliament  for  a  panacea.  Under  the 
title  of  '  Central  Committee  for  the  defence  of 
the  syndical  rights  of  wage-earners  of  the 
State,  the  departments,  and  the  communes,'  it 
has  always  worked  in  unison  with  the  revolu- 
tionary unions  of  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labour,  and  it  was  this  group  which  wrote  two 
years  ago  to  M.  Clemenceau .  an  open  letter 
stating  their  demands,  among  which  the  most 
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important  of  all  was  the  right  to  strike.  In 
consequence  of  that  manifestation,  ■which  was  re- 
garded as  illegal,  a  certain  number  of  function- 
aries were  dismissed,  notably,  as  readers  of  The 
Times  will  recall,  a  school  teacher  by  the  name 
of  N^gre,  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, M.  Janvion,  a  postman  named  Simonnet, 
and  an  electrician,  M.  Pataud." 

These  dismissed  officials,  M.  Pataud  especially, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  strike  that  was  under- 
taken on  the  13th  of  March,  when  twelve  hun- 
dred men  employed  in  the  central  offices  of  the 
Paris  Telegraph  Department  stopped  work  at 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  "  in  order  to  ex- 
press '  sympathy  '  with  three  hundred  men  of 
the  postal  service  who  had  invaded  the  offices  on 
the  12th,  and  had  made  a  demonstration  against 
M.  Simyan,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Posts  and  Telegraphs. "  ' '  The  precise  grievances 
of  the  strikers,"  said  The  Times,  "are  probably 
known  to  their  superiors;  but,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  they  have  not  been  placed  before  the  out- 
side world  in  any  form  which  renders  it  possible 
even  clearly  to  understand  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  special  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Etening  Post  wrote  from  Paris  on 
the  25th  of  March  :  "The  strike  of  these  govern- 
ment employees  may  have  been  a  side  develop- 
ment of  the  general  movement  which  threatens 
to  transform  the  Parliamentary  French  republic 
into  a  republiqvesyndicale  ;  but.  in  itself,  it  was 
something  far  different.  And,  for  another  reason, 
it  is  a  direct  object-lesson  for  the  United  States, 
where  the  trade  unions  are  not  yet  revolutionary, 
The  entire  strike  has  been  a  spontaneous  upris- 
ing of  civil  service  in  possession  against  the  in 
vasion  of  a  spoils  system.  The  strike  would 
not  have  been  pos.sible  if  these  civil  service  ap- 
p>ointee3  —  'government  functionaries'  —  bad 
not  formed  themsf-lves  into  strongly  organized 
unions,  just  as  private  .service  employees  have 
long  l>een  doing;  and  in  this  they  have  been  en- 
couraged by  succes.sive  republican  governments, 
unforeseeing  perhaps  such  .strikes  as  the  inev- 
itable consequence.  The  spoils  system  in  the 
present  case  means  the  intervention  of  political 
influenc*  in  civil  service  appointments  and 
promotions."  The  strikers,  said  this  writer, 
want  essentially  two  things,  "First,  that  poli- 
ticians —  and  particularly  l^ost master-General 
Simyan,  who  was  taken  over  from  .M.  Combes 
into  the  presfmt  government — sliouM  cease 
interfering  with  civil  service  appointments  and 
promotions  and  no  longer  u.s^;  their  power  in 
b<-iialf  of  the  favorit*,'  of  some  deputy  with  '  in- 
fliif-nre.'  " 

The  situation  produce*!  in  Paris  by  the  strike 
was  thus  'les'rib'-rl  by  thiscorr('Sf)ondent  of  The 
I'o»t :  "  We  of  J'aris  were  for  fight  days  in  the 
same  ron<iition  as  Frenchnn-n  were  before  Itiche 
lieu  Invent^-d  a  Stat<-  postal  s^-rvice  ftTT  the  use  of 
private  jH.-rsons.  For  example,  my  last  letters 
were  »«nt  —  one  to  Havre  by  a  spf'Hal  messen- 
ger who  was  f;arrying  by  hand  cable  messaf^es 
for  several  correspondents  u>  Ik;  forwarded  from 
that  port;  one  to  London  by  another  spe*  ial 
rfiesv-nger,  who  pf;st'd  it  with  many  others  In 
a  channel  br^at;  and  a  third  tn  Therbouri^  by 
the  kind  news  of  the  Atneriean  Chamber  of  Com- 
merf  e  of  Paris,  which  organi/efl  a  wtvIm;  of  its 
own  for  its  members.  ...  If  there  ha/l  been  a 
sudden  outbreak  l)etween  Hervia  and  Austria 
UmI  -.veek,  tlie  Frenf  h  govenimcnl  woulrl  have 


known  little  about  it,  and,  in  case  of  need,  army 
mobilization  would  have  been  impossible." 

A  sj'stem  of  public  service  in  which  such  sit- 
uations as  this  are  made  possible  could  not  exist 
long  without  destruction  of  government  and  of 
all  social  order.  No  argument  was  needed  to 
demonstrate  that  it  must  not  be  paltered  with; 
but  the  Government  of  France  was  forced  mo- 
mentarily to  yield  so  much  show  of  deference 
or  respect  to  its  rebellious  servants,  whose 
demands  were  made  with  arrogance  of  spirit 
and  insolence  of  tone,  that  the  arrogance  and 
insolence  appeared  to  have  triumphed  in  the 
encounter  with  national  sovereignty  and  law. 
The  tenor  of  an  interview  given  on  the  22d  by 
the  Premier,  M.  Clemenceau,  and  the  3Iiuister 
of  Public  Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  M.  Bar- 
thou,  to  a  committee  from  the  striking  employes 
of  the  State,  was  thus  stated  in  a  Press  despatch 
at  the  time:  "The  two  conditions  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Ministers  were,  first,  im- 
munity from  disciplinary  penalties  for  all  the 
strikers;  secondly,  the  resignation  of  M.  Sim- 
yan, the  obnoxious  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
The  Ministers  had  agreed  to  the  first  of  these 
conditions  for  all  strikers  who  should  have  re- 
turned to  work  by  Tuesday  morning.  The  sec- 
ond condition  was  refused  by  the  Ministers 
on  the  ground  that  M.  Simyan  is  responsible  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  not  to  the  postal 
employes.  M.  Barthou  had,  however,  made  it 
plain  that,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
speech  in  the  Chamber  last  Friday,  the  Govern- 
ment contemplated  appointing  in  place  of  M. 
Simyan  an  official  with  the  qualification  of  tech- 
nical knowledge.  '  When,  on  Friday,'  he  said,  '  I 
discussed  before  the  Chamber  the  transformation 
of  the  Under-Secretaryship  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs into  a  techinal  directorship,  I  was  not 
employing  an  empty  phrase.  I  consider  that 
the  reform  is  of  practical  interest  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  effected  at  an  early  date.'  This  was 
as  near  a  promise  to  fulfil  the  strikers'  demands 
as  constitutional  con.siderations  would  permit." 

This  brought  about  a  return  to  duty  of  po.stal 
clerks  and  operators  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone ;  but  they  returned  as  victorious  revo- 
lutionists, and  the  news  from  Paris  in  the  fol- 
lowing weeks  was  filled  with  accounts  of  their 
manifestations  of  contempt  and  deCnince  for  tlie 
(Jovemment,  and  the  extensive  insubordination 
among  them  that  prevailed.  Hut  the  Goveni- 
nK-nt,  on  its  .side,  sui>ported  strongly  by  a  grr^at 
majority  of  votes  in  the  Ciiamber  of  Deputies, 
anrj  by  resolute  exprcs-sions  of  public  opinion 
from  every  part  of  France,  was  now  taking 
measures  to  prepare  itself  for  defeating  any  fu 
ture  a'temjit  to  paralyze  tlie  service  of  the  posts 
and  wires.  The  engineer  troops  and  otiier  tech- 
ni<al  branches  of  the  service  were  warned  to  be 
rea<ly  for  emergencies,  carrier  i)igeon8  were  col- 
lect«*«l,  and  preliminary  arrangements  made  for 
an  elaborate  sr-rvice  of  molor-carH.  Clianibers 
of  commerce  throii;;hMut  tln'  country  were  <'alled 
on  to  Ik;  pre|)ared  lo  corijierate  with  the  (Jovem- 
ment in  organizing  an  auxiliary  mail  service.  By 
such  measures  it  was  soon  n  ixlered  safe  tr)  begin 
applying  discipline  t<t  the  insuliordinatlon  that 
had  fwcome  rife.  Heven  (lagrant  offenders  were 
tried  by  a  Council  of  Discipline  and  dismiss<;d, 
on  the  Hfh  of  May.  and  this  pre(i|)itated  an 
attempt  to  renew  the  strike,  and  to  make  it  In- 
tr<Kluclory  to  the  long  threatened  revolutionary 
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strike  of  all  labor  in  France.  A  few  anxious  days 
followed,  while  the  menace  kept  a  serious  show, 
and  then  it  vanished,  like  an  emptied  cloud.  The 
tirni  attitude  of  the  Government  and  the  hostility 
of  national  opinion  had  daunted  the  revolution 
ary  syndicate  which  inclined  to  join  fortunes 
with  the  revolutionists  of  the  public  service,  and 
the  latter  were  left  to  confront  official  authority 
alone.  Their  second  strike  came  to  nothing.  A 
despatch  from  Paris  on  the  lOth  of  May  stated 
that  548  postmen  who  w'cre  prominent  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  strike  had  been  e.\i)elled  from 
the  service,  and  that  others  were  receiving  less 
severe  punishments  from  the  Disciplinary  Court. 

Ultimately,  sixteen  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
were  prosecuted  by  the  Government  for  illegally 
forming  a  trade  union.  Thej^  were  brought  to 
trial  in  July,  with  the  result  announced  on  the 
2!»th  as  follows:  "The  16  officials  who  were 
prosecuted  by  the  Government  have  been  con- 
demned to  a  purely  nominal  tine  of  12s.  6d.,  and 
their  union  has  been  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  law.  The  Court  argued  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  there  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Bill  of  1884,  per- 
mitting the  organization  of  trade  unions,  solely 
had  application  to  the  interests  of  private  in- 
dividuals, and  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
had  not  meant  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
law  to  Civil  servants.  The  considerations  of  this 
important  legal  judgment  furthermore  declare 
it  to  be  utterly  preposterous  that  State  employes 
should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
strike,  since  they  are  the  employes  of  the  nation, 
and  enjoy  moreover  such  special  privileges  as 
servants  of  the  State  that  no  comparison  can  be 
drawn  between  them  and  the  working  classes, 
whose  right  to  strike  is  not  contested." 

The  judgment  of  the  Paris  Correctional  Court, 
in  the  case  of  the  sixteen  officials  who  were  pro- 
secuted for  illegally  forming  a  trade  union  was 
followed,  on  the  7th  of  August,  by  a  kindred 
decision  from  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  to  which  two 
dismissed  postmen  had  appealed.  Their  appli- 
cation to  be  restored  to  the  service  was  denied. 
The  decree  of  the  Conseil  expressly  declared 
that  a  strike  of  civil  servants  is  an  "  illegal  act," 
and  added  that  a  State  official  "has  accepted  all 
the  obligations  arising  from  the  necessities  of 
the  public  service  and  has  renounced  all  privi- 
leges incompatible  with  the  essential  continuity 
of  the  national  life,"  that  civil  servants  who 
declare  a  strike  place  themselves  collectively 
outside  the  pale  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  guarantee  the  exercise  for  them  of  the 
rights  which  they  normally  possess  as  servants 
of  the  State. 

Having  thus  vindicated  its  authority  over  the 
servants  of  the  State,  the  Government  exercised 
a  wise  clemency  at  once.  Two  days  after  the 
decision  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  the  new  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  authorized  the  publication 
of  the  following  note  :  "In  consequence  of 
the  decision  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  M.  Millerand 
has  decided,  while  approving  the  suspensions 
pronounced  by  their  respective  chiefs,  that  30 
officials  of  both  sexes,  five  subaltern  officials, 
and  ten  Post  Office  workmen  who  have  been 
dismissed  should  resume  work  the  day  after 
tomorrow."  Further  reinstatements  were  an- 
nounced in  the  course  of  the  following  month. 

Germany:  A.  D.  1905. —  Strikes. —  Upwards 
of  100,000  miners  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  Ruhr 


district  began  a  strike  in  January  which  did  not 
end  until  the  middle  of  February,  and  which 
caused  most  of  the  iron  works  and  machine 
shops  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia  to  be 
closed.  Low  wages  (of  4  marks  or  a  little  less 
than  a  dollar  per  day)  and  inhuman  and  dishon- 
est treatment  were  the  chief  complaints  in  the 
miners.  A  bill  to  reform  conditions  in  the  mines 
was  passed  soon  afterwards.  The  cost  of  the 
strike  to  all  concerned  was  estimated  to  have 
been  more  than  $30, 000, 000.  A  very  serious 
strike  of  about  40,000  men  in  electrical  indus- 
tries occurred  at  Berlin  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, resulting  in  a  concession  of  six  per  cent,  in- 
crease of  wages  to  the  men.  Statistics  published 
in  the  next  year  showed  a  startling  increase  of 
labor  conflicts  in  1904  and  1905.  From  1899  to 
1903  the  yearlv  average  of  strikes  had  been 
1242.  In  1904  "the  number  rose  to  1870,  and  in 
1905  to  2057.  Lockouts  had  averaged  42  in 
each  of  the  previous  five  years,  but  increased  to 
120  in  1904.  Apparently  the  labor  conditions 
were  no  more  peaceable  in  1906. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  The  Operation  of  In- 
dustrial Courts.  —  Desire  for  Voluntary 
Boards  of  Conciliation.- — "In  the  event  of 
actual  dispute  the  official  machineiy  of  the  In- 
dustrial Courts  is  always  at  call,  should  the  dis- 
putants be  willing  to  use  it.  The  law  requires 
the  formation  of  these  Courts  in  all  towns  with 
over  20,000  inhabitants,  but  they  may  be 
formed  elsewhere  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  or  on  the  joint  requisition  of 
a  given  number  of  employers  and  workpeople, 
and  they  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  both. 
That  the  406  Courts  now  in  existence  do  not 
mediate  oftener  would  appear  to  be  less  the 
fault  of  the  workpeople  than  of  the  emplo3'ers. 
During  1905  they  acted  as  boards  of  conciliation 
on  350  occasions:  on  165  in  response  to  invita- 
tions from  both  sides,  on  175  on  the  invitation 
of  the  workpeople  alone,  and  on  ten  only  on  the 
sole  invitation  of  the  employers.  Only  in  128 
cases  was  it  possible  to  bring  the  disputing 
parties  together.  .  .  . 

"  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Society 
for  Social  Reform,  held  in  Berlin  in  December, 
1906,  resolutions  were  adopted  '  affirming  the 
meeting's  conviction  that  industrial  peace  would 
best  be  promoted  by  the  development  of  collec- 
tive arrangements  between  employers  and  work- 
people in  the  form  of  (1)  wages  agreements, 
(2)  voluntary  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, and  (3)  workmen's  committees  for  indi- 
vidual works ' ;  and  it  was  urged  that,  '  after  the 
example  of  Great  Britain,  conciliation  boards 
suited  to  the  various  industries  should  be  gen- 
erally formed,  these  to  cooperate  with  higher 
tribunals  and  to  call  in  on  occasion  the  help  of 
prominent  public  men  as  advisers  and  arbitra- 
tors.'"—  William  H.  Dawson,  The  Evolution  of 
Modern  Germany,  p.  136  ( Unwin,  London;  Scrib- 
ners,N.   Y.,  1909). 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  The  Spirit  of  the 
Struggle  between  Capitalists  and  Workmen. 
—  Attitude  of  the  Latter.  —  ' '  The  struggle  be- 
tween labour  and  capital  in  Germany  is  a  little 
less  refined  than  in  some  other  countries.  .  .  . 
Rhineland  —  Westphalia  is  its  chosen  battle- 
ground. Here  all  the  conditions  of  economic 
warfare  exist  in  a  rare  degree.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  natural  resources, 
industry,  and  wealth- production  of  that  unrest- 
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ing  workshop  of  Germany  is  under  the  control 
of  a  dozen  men  of  coinnianding  business  genius 
—  men  of  strong  and  masterful  character,  born 
rulers  of  the  sternest  mould,  without  sentiment, 
not  insusceptible  to  justice,  yet  never  going 
beyond  it,  inflexible  in  decision,  of  inexhaust- 
ible will-power,  and  impervious  to  all  modern 
notions  of  political  liberalism.  These  men,  who 
have  so  conspicuously  helped  to  create  modern 
industrial  Prussia,  and  who  are  a  greater  real 
power  in  the  land  than  Ministers  and  legislators 
put  together,  typify  in  modem  industry  the 
feudalism  which  is  slowly  dying  upon  the  great 
estates  of  the  East.  Their  attitude  tow-ards  the 
unions  in  which  their  workmen  are  organised 
to  the  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  is  fre- 
quently expressed  in  the  maxim,  '  "We  intend  to 
be  masters  in  our  own  house,'  and  nothing  is 
wanting  in  the  vigour  with  which  this  maxim  is 
applied.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Mannheim  con- 
ference of  the  Association  for  Social  Policy  in 
September,  1905,  Herr  Kirdorf ,  probably  the  best 
known  industrialist  of  Westphalia,  and  the  head 
of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Syndicates,  was  invited  to 
give  an  employer's  repl}'  to  an  indictment  of  the 
syndicates  made  by  Professor  Gustav  Schmoller. 
In  the  course  of  his  .statement  occurred  the  fol 
lowing  observations  on  the  question  of  labour 
organisation  :  — 

"  'It  is  regrettable  that  our  workpeople  are 
able  to  change  their  positions  at  any  time.  An 
undertaking  can  only  prosper  if  it  has  a  station- 
ary biirid  of  workers.  I  do  not  ask  that  legisla- 
tion should  come  to  our  help,  but  we  must  re- 
serve to  ourselves  the  right  t<^)  take  measures  to 
check  this  frequent  change  of  employment. 
The  proposal  ha.s  been  made  that  all  workpeople 
.should  be  compelled  to  join  organisations  and 
that  employers  shfjuld  be  required  to  negotiate 
with  these  organisations.  For  niy8«;lf  I  would 
remark  that  I  refu.se  to  negotiate  with  any  or- 
ganisation whatever.  '  .  .  . 

"Public  opinion  naturally  finds  itself  often 
in  Cf^nflict  with  the  W'estphalian  industrialists' 
attitude,  which  more  than  anything  else  was 
responsible  for  the  wjlid  gain  won  by  the  men 
In  the  (.Teat  colliery  strike  of  lOO").  It  was  the 
same  Herr  Kirdorf  who  declared  during  that 
strike.  '  The  movement  <:an  only  end  by  the  men 
recognising  that  they  can  get  nothing  by  a 
strike  and  returning  to  the  mines.  \Ve  will 
negotiate  with  every  man  singly,  but  we  will 
not  C()n(ii](-  workmen's  cofnriiitteeH. '  It  was  this 
Inflexihle  attitude,  pfn-sisted  in  Ux)  long,  which 
turned  first  the  public  and  then  the  (iovemmenl 
against  the  colliery  owners.  liv  refusing  to 
meet  thr-  colliers'  '  ('omrnitt«-e  of  Seven'  lliey 
created  the  impression  that  the  men  were  wish 
fnl  for  p^^ice  but  were  unable  to  gain  an  ear  for 
their  overtures.  In  the  end  not  only  wrre  work 
men's  cftmnihli'in  grarit«l  by  foree  of  law,  but 
the  hours  of  lalKnir  were  curtailed,  fines  were 
alKillnfiefl,  and  other  conceHsJons  wrre  made 
whieh  c'«t  the  colliery  owners  d<!irly,  until  Ihcr 
extra  burden  could  Ik-  tmnsferred  U>  the  i)ub- 
lif:."  William  II  I)awson,  Krolulion  of  Mod- 
trn  (iemumy,  jqt  \'i^lAVi  (Cnwin,  London; 
Sr.Hlnurt.  N.   Y..  IWjfl,. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Extent  of  Trade  Unionism.  — 
The  twcfitieili  JntiTnationid  (ongreHSof  Miners 
was  helrj  In  lierlin.  and  at  itH  o|)ening.  on  the 
31st  of  .Vlay,  VM)'.t.  Merr  Uitf>i.  pr«-sident  of  the 
Fwleration  of  IJi-rUn  Trade  Unions,  In  welcom- 


ing the  Congress,  said  that  there  were  now  223,- 
000  trade  unionists  in  Berlin,  as  compared  with 
40,000  when  the  congress  held  its  last  meeting 
there  15  years  ago.  Another  German  speaker 
said  that  during  the  last  15  years  the  number  of 
trade  unionists  in  the  whole  Empire  had  in- 
creased from  300,000  to  1,800,000. 

Italy:  A.  D.  1901.  —  Changed  Attitude  of 
the  Government  toward  Labor  Unions.  See 
(in  this  vol.;  Italy:  A.  D.  1901. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  A  Church  Movement  of 
Agricultural  Labor  Organization. —  "An 
agitation  among  agricultural  labourers  in  North 
Umbria  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  and  very 
unusual  form,  since,  from  all  acccjunts,  it  is  di- 
rectly promoted  and  supported  by  the  clergy. 
The  parish  priests  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perugia  are  said  not  only  to  have  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  movement,  but  to 
have  actually  initiated  it  with  a  manifesto  de- 
nouncing the  grievances  of  the  labourers,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  organize  themselves  iu 
order  to  extort  more  favourable  conditions  from 
the  landowners  who  employ  them.  The  Church 
seems  to  have  satisfied  itself  that  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labour  were  unfair  to  the 
labourer,  and  to  have  detenniued  to  be  before- 
hand with  the  Socialist  agitator,  creating  an 
organization  which  will  call  itself  democristi- 
aua,  or  Christian  democrat,  in  anticipation  of 
what  might  have  been  a  more  revolutionary 
Socialist  league.  The  manifesto  was  issued 
last  Ma}',  and  contained  much  the  same  de- 
nxands  as  have  been  successfullj'  made  by  la- 
bour in  other  parts  of  Italy.  ...  So  far  the 
landowners  have  proved  absolutely  recalcitrant. 
A  league  of  resistance  has  been  formed  on  their 
side,  and  an  attempt  was  made  at  reprisals  by 
boycotting  pari.sh  priests,  stopping  any  pay- 
mi-nt  of  tithes  to  the  Church,  dismissing  an}' 
private  chaplains  who  belonged  to  the  secular 
clergy,  and  employing  the  regular  clergy  in 
steail  of  the  parochial  in  any  cases  where  their 
services  were  required. 

"The  parish  clergy  were  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  financial  loss,  and  the  proprietors  then 
api)ealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Perugia  to  put 
his  veto  on  their  agitation.  Tin;  Archbishoj), 
Monsitrnor  MatteiCJentile,  could  only  inform 
them  that  he  had  already  given  his  sanctif)n  to 
the  movement.  The  proprietors,  by  the  friendly 
mediation  of  a  Cardinal,  then  appealed  to  the 
Pop(.'.  .\fter  some  considenition,  Pius  X.  sent 
a  frertJiin  Signor  Giovanni  I'assamonti,  a  lawyer 
who  has  had  a  goml  deal  of  experience  in  I  m- 
brian  affairs,  to  make  an  intjuiry,  and  attei)i|)t 
Some  kind  of  compromise.  N<'ither  side,  how- 
ever, would  listen  to  suL'gestions  of  concilia- 
tion. ...  So  the  matter  now  stand.s.  The  po 
sition  is  certainly  an  IntereMting  one,  as  it  is  the 
first  time  tjiat  the  Church  has  actually  taken 
the  lead  in  a  labour  movement." —  Hume,  Cor- 
mjioiiih  lit .   London  7'irniM,  ./'//// 21,  1909. 

Netherlands  :  A.  D.  1903.  Laws  against 
Railway  Strikes.  Failure  of  Labor  Strike 
to  prevent  their  Passage.  ICarly  in  190.'?  it 
was  nifule  known  that  the  Govertunent  of  the 
Netherlands  intended  to  bring  forward  in  the 
States  (jeneral  a  hill  prohibiting  strikr-s  among 
railway  ein[)loyeeH,  on  the  groimd  that  tliey 
were  engaged  In  a  public  H«;rvico  which  must 
not  HulTer  interruption  At  once  the  railwiiy 
men  gave  notice  that  they  w.>uld,  if  this  mea- 
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sure  were  undertaken,  appeal  to  all  workmen  in 
the  countr}'  for  a  general  strike.  The  Govern- 
ment then  prepared  itself  for  a  struggle  by  sum- 
moning a  certain  quotii  of  the  infantry  and  engi- 
neers of  the  Reserves  to  arms,  and,  on  the  25th 
of  February,  its  proposed  legislation  was  intro- 
duced. It  amended  the  penal  code,  in  order  to 
punish  strikes  by  persons  in  the  public  service 
as  misdemeanors  and  to  attach  penalties  of  more 
severity  to  all  attacks  on  the  freedom  of  labor. 
It  provided,  further,  for  the  organization  of  a 
military  railway  brigade,  to  insure  service  on 
the  lines  in  case  of  a  strike  :  and  tinall}',  it 
created  a  commis.sion  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  railway  service  and  of  its  employees. 
Pending  the  discussion  of  these  measures  the 
threatened  Strike  was  undertaken,  and  was  seen 
very  soon  to  have  failed.  Without  any  serious 
conflict  with  the  authorities  it  was  given  up, 
and.  on  the  11th  of  April,  the  bills  became  Law. 

New  Zealand:  A.  D.  1896-1908.  -  The 
Compulsory  Arbitration  Law.  —  Its  work- 
ing.—  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  of  the  United  States,  in  December, 
1908,  ilr.  Hugh  H.  Lusk,  of  New  Zealand,  spoke 
of  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  of  that  coun- 
try (see,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work.  New  Zea- 
land). "In  form,"  he  said,  "the  law  is  not 
compulsory  upon  all  men,  but  only  upon  those 
who  become  amenable  to  it  by  registering  their 
associations  under  the  law.  Since  associations, 
both  of  workers  and  of  employers,  are  generally 
registered,  it  is  and  has  been  for  twelve  years 
now  past  absolutely  compulsory  arbitration. 
About  six  years  ago  the  law  was  extended  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  where  it  is  now  in 
force.  In  New  Zealand  compulsory  arbitration 
has  hitherto  been  a  great  success.  It  has  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  all  strikes  and  all  lock- 
outs for  twelve  years  In  that  country  until  the 
other  day.  The  history  of  its  extension  to  Aus- 
tralia has  been  the  greatest  tribute  that  could  be 
made  to  its  success  in  New  Zealand.  It  has  not 
been  in  all  respects  as  great  a  success  in  Aus- 
tralia as  in  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  has  a 
million  white  inhabitants,  Australia  nearly  five 
million  ;  therefore,  by  the  extension  of  the  law 
from  New  Zealand  to  Australia  you  have  got,  as 
it  were,  a  stepping  stone  from  which  you  can 
easily  see  how  far  it  would  be  likely  to  be  a  suc- 
cess in  a  country  as  much  gi'eater  and  as  much 
more  populous  than  Australia  as  is  this  country. 

"The  law  of  New  Zealand,  and  now  of  Aus- 
tralia, compels  all  associated  workers  who  are 
registered  under  the  act  to  submit  to  the  law  if 
they  have  causes  of  difference  with  their  em- 
ployers. In  the  first  place,  they  have  to  go  to  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  one  of 
which  exists  in  any  considerable  district,  and 
the  Conciliation  Board  failing  in  its  object  they 
can  remove  the  cause  into  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, which  passes  final  judgment. 

"For  twelve  years  the  law  operated  without 
serious  breakdown  in  New  Zealand.  It  has  been 
carried  on  for  five  years  without  a  serious  break- 
down in  Australia.  Now,  what  is  wrong  with 
the  Act  and  its  operations  ?  At  first  the  workers 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  court  because, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  was  with  them.  Later  on, 
the  court  as  a  rule  has  been  against  them.  They 
have  been  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  court  is  unfavorable,  the  court 
being  constituted  of  two  representatives  of  labor 
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and  two  representatives  of  capital,  together 
with  one  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting 
as  president  or  chairman.  They  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  fifth  man  who  really 
gives  the  decision.  The  difficulty  in  such  a  case 
as  this  is  that  if  the  representative  man  who 
gives  his  decision  has  not  the  confidence  of  both 
parties  the  court  fails  in  its  object.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  decisions  are,  in  general,  those  of 
a  man  belonging  to  the  capitalist  class — since 
laborers  do  not  often  find  their  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench  in  any  country.  This  seems 
to  be  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  both  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  Australia.  I  do  not  think  you 
could  enact  a  law  either  as  a  Federal  law  or  as  a 
State  law,  to-day,  such  as  the  law  in  New  Zea- 
land and  enforce  it.  The  people  are  not  ready 
for  it.  The  Canadian  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
step,  although  perhaps  rather  a  timid  step  in  the 
right  direction." 

The  exceptional  strike  to  which  Mr.  Lusk  re- 
ferred, as  occurring  "the  other  day,"  was  in 
February,  19U7.  The  strike  was  of  men  in  the 
freezing  works  of  the  frozen  meat  trade.  They 
stopped  work  as  individuals,  not  as  a  union, 
each  claiming  his  right  to  take  a  rest  from  work ; 
but  the  law  was  applied  to  them,  nevertheless, 
and  they  were  fined  £5  each.  Mr.  Gompers,  who 
spoke  after  Mr.  Lusk,  declared  himself  emphat- 
ically against  the  New  Zealand  system,  say- 
ing: "I  would  not  have  employers  do  as  they 
please  ;  I  would  not  want  workmen  to  do  as 
they  please ;  but  I  believe  that  by  the  organ- 
ization of  industry  and  by  the  organization  of 
labor  we  are  gathering  forces  conscious  of  their 
power,  which,  intelligently  and  wisely  wielded, 
bring  forth  a  spirit  of  conciliation  that  no  court  of 
arbitration  ever  yet  was  able  to  impose.  There 
is  in  the  United  States  more  genuine  conciliation 
between  organized  employers  and  organized 
workmen  than  exists  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world." 

Russia:  A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  Revolutionary 
Strikes.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1904- 
1905. 

Scotland:  A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  Five  Years 
of  Peace  in  Coal  Mining. — A  threatened 
conflict  averted.  —  In  1904  the  coalmasters  of 
Scotland  made  an  agreement  with  their  men  for 
regulating  wages  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  to 
be  neither  below  37^  per  cent.,  nor  over  100  per 
cent,  above  what  is  called  the  basis  of  1888, 
which  was  4s.  per  day.  In  effect  the  range  was 
from  5s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  day,  and  within  these 
limits  the  Coal  Conciliation  Board  was  empow- 
ered to  adjust  questions  of  wages  as  they  arose. 
Lender  this  agreement  the  Conciliation  Board 
operated  satisfactorily  till  the  summer  of  1909, 
and  under  the  constitution  of  the  board  there 
was  power  to  refer  any  question  on  which  the 
representatives  of  the  masters  and  men  could 
not  agree  to  a  neutral  chairman,  whose  decision 
was  to  be  absolute. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  agreement 
trade  was  prosperous  and  wages  rose  nearly  to  the 
maximum  imder  which  the  Conciliation  Board 
could  adjudicate.  Then  came  the  period  of  gen- 
eral depression,  and  wages  went  down,  along 
with  prices  of  coal,  until,  finally,  the  coalmasters 
applied  for  a  further  reduction  to  the  minimum 
of  the  agreement,  5s.  6d.  per  day.  The  men"s 
representatives  on  the  Board  refused  to  entertain 
the  proposal.     The  disagreement  became  acute 
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in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  threatened  a  general  strike  in 
support  of  the  contention  of  its  Scottish  mem- 
bers. On  a  ballot  taken  in  July,  518,361  of  the 
coal  miners  of  the  United  Kingdom  voted  for  a 
general  stoppage  of  work,  in  support  of  the 
demands  of  the  Scottish  miners  acainst  62,980 
who  opposed  the  undertaking.  But  the  efforts 
of  the  Government,  exerted  through  the  Board 
of  Trade,  were  successful  in  averting  the 
threatened  catastrophe.  Conferences  between 
delegates  from  the  coal  miners  and  the  coal  own- 
ers, held  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
under  chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the 
Board,  Winston  Churchill,  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment signed  on  the  30th  of  July,  which  is  to  be 
in  force  until  August  1st,  1912,  and  indefinitely 
thereafter  unless  six  months  notice  of  a  wish  to 
terminate  it  is  served  by  one  party  to  it  on  the 
other.  The  agreement  provides  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  former  Conciliation  Board  "with 
the  provision  that  there  shall  be  obligatory 
a  neutral  chairman  (whose  decision  in  cases 
of  difference  shall  be  final  and  binding)  to  be 
selected  by  such  method  as  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and,  failing  agree- 
ment, by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

On  the  point  of  wages,  the  opinion  of  the 
miners'  delegates  was  reported  to  be  that  the 
agreement  was  "  fair  to  all  parties,  for  it  secured 
the  owners  against  having  to  pay  an  increased 
wage  unless  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trade, 
considered  over  a  reasonable  perif)d,  were  taken 
into  account  by  a  perfectly  impartial  arbitrator. 
The  concession  of  the  principle  of  the  .50  per  cent, 
increase  on  the  188H  basis  as  a  nnniiuura  wage 
would,  as  far  as  couM  be  fon-soen,  obviate 
trouble  in  the  future,  and  the  safeguards  which 
had  been  intro«^luced  into  the  jrrant  of  the  con- 
cession were,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  delegates 
who  %vere  willing  Xjd  cxprff.ss  their  views,  emi- 
nently fair  t/f  all  the  interests  concerned." 

South  Africa:  A.  D.  1903-1904. — The 
question  of  Asiatic  Labor  for  the  mines  in 
the  Transvaal.  —  Admission  of  Chinese  Coo- 
lies. —  The  political  side  of  the  Opposition 
to  White  Labor.  Sie  (in  this  vol.)  South 
Akki'  a:  a    \)    1'jOX,-1W)4 

Spain:  A.  D.  1902.  Great  Strike  at  Bar- 
celona.—  Hurceiona,  the  s';<ne  f)f  freiju'-nf  and 
much  disturbance,  both  political  and  industrial, 
prfxlucf^l,  in  the  middle  of  February,  a  general 
strike  of  W.'XX)  workmen,  between  wiiom  and 
the  tr'K<ps  of  G'-nrral  Weyler.  the  Minister  of 
War,  a  week  of  battle  in  the  stn-cts  occurred, 
with  martial  law  In  force 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Insurrection  and  Strike  at 
Barcelona.  Hce  (In  this  vol.)  Bi'ain  :  A.  D. 
I'jo'.    l!»o;» 

Sweden:  A.  D.  1909.  The  Lockout  and 
the  attempted  General  Strike  of  all  Labor  in 
the  Kingdom.  -'I'lie  hibor  conllicts  of  V.\m 
werernarKfd  m'<Ht  irni»r<HHivcly  by  two  attempts, 
In  twof  ountri»H,  to  fom  bine  all  unionized  labor, 
of  all  tnul'rs  and  employrnentH.  in  the  oft-threat- 
f-ri"!  "general  Htrike,"  whereby  an  absolute 
p.ir  ilv«l«  of  S'^rlety  might  be  broiitdit  about. 
'[  •    of    then*:    Htt'-niptH   wa.H   plarm'-d    In 

1  'or  the  ••nforf-<rn»nt,  of  the  detnands  of 

the  p'/ntjil  firifl  t<h-gr)iphie  crn|iIoyf<H  of  the 
Govcmrncnt.  who  claimed  the  right  to  <ngftgc 
Id    rnmflict   with    the  Htatc    by  an    rjrganl/ed 


"strike."  This  came  happily  to  naught;  and, 
the  second,  undertaken  in  Sweden,  had  the 
same  result. 

A  dispute  in  the  paper,  woolen,  and  cotton 
industries  of  Sweden  led,  first,  to  a  lockout  of 
about  13,000  workmen  in  those  factories,  the 
employers  acting  in  a  compact  association, 
which  seems  to  have  embraced  all  important 
fields  of  production.  On  the  26th  of  July  the 
lockout  was  extended  to  certain  other  allied 
trades,  affecting  about  40,000  employees  in  all ; 
and  it  was  then  announced  that  on  the  2d  of 
August,  if  the  men  did  not  come  to  terms,  the 
closing  of  works  would  be  carried  into  the  iron 
trades,  and  further  still.  This  challenged  the 
Allied  Trade  Unions  to  summon  a  "general 
strike"  of  all  their  membership,  and  the  call 
went  out  for  an  universal  dropping  of  work  on 
August  4tti.  Exception,  however,  was  made 
in  the  call,  of  employees  in  the  water-works, 
lighting  and  sanitation  departments  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  of  those  on  whom  hospitals, 
funerals  and  living  animals  were  dependent  for 
care,  liailway,  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone 
employees  were  not  included  in  the  Labor  Fed- 
eration, and  did  not  strike.  Between  lockout 
and  strike,  however,  the  suspension  of  industry 
was  so  extensive  as  to  reduce  Stockholm,  es- 
pecially, to  a  very  grave  situation ;  but  the 
emergency  was  faced  with  remarkable  energy 
and  courage  by  both  Government  and  people. 

Neither  employers  nor  employees  would  listen 
to  any  mediation  between  them  by  King  or 
Ministers,  and  the  measures  of  Government  were 
directed  solely  to  the  repression  of  disorder  and 
the  checking  of  all  that  savored  of  revolution- 
ary aims.  How  the  public  of  Stockholm  saved 
itself  from  paralysis  is  told  by  a  corresjiondent 
who  wrote  from  that  city  on  the  28th  of  August. 
when  the  strike  was  in  its  fourth  week.  "  Ho%v 
is  it,"  he  asked,  "that  the  trams  are  running, 
cabs  an;  plying  for  hire  in  the  streets,  the  steam 
ferries  are  working  as  usual,  streets  and  houses 
are  lighted,  and  there  seems  no  lack  of  provi- 
sions or  transport?  The  explanation  is  that 
these  and  many  other  of  the  most,  important 
social  services  are  being  performed  by  a  brigade 
of  volunteers,  who  have  come  forward  in  the 
public  interest  and  who  devote  their  time  and 
energies  gratuitously  to  supplying  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  sfx-icty  at  large.   .   .  . 

"On  July  81  plans  were  first  formed  for 
meeting  the  sitimtion  by  the  organization  of  a 
band  of  voluntary  Inlpers.  and  on  August  2  a 
meeting  was  luld  at  which  definite  action  was 
determined  upon.  A  '  I'liblic  ,Security  bri- 
gade '  { h^irillir/it  iikyfl(liik<irfn)w{\^tn  be  enrolled, 
and  the  following  services,  amongst  others, 
were  to  be  undertaken  :  The  protection  of 
banks,  Insurance  ofllcers,  and  similar  institutions 
liable  to  attack  or  [)liuider  liy  the  strikers;  the 
working  <t(  trams  and  steamboats,  and  of  gas, 
water,  and  electric  lightinj.'  machinery;  the 
driving  of  motor  and  otlier  calis;  the  conveyance 
of  the  sick  tf>  the  hospltalH,  and  the  reiuiering 
to  the  lioHpilal  stafT  of  any  necessary  helj)  ;  the 
tjnloading  and  transport  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  »uch  as  fofxl,  coal,  wood,  itf-.  The  object 
of  the  organization  was  tiot  to  help  individual 
HufTerers  or  to  safeguarfl  indivi<lMttl  inlereHts, 
but  Iti  every  way  possible  to  maintain  such  ser- 
vices RH  should  i)e  considered  necessary  for  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  commuidty. 
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"The  appcul  for  volunteers  met  with  a  gener- 
ous and  eiitluisiastic  response,  and  within  a 
week  of  the  first  nieetin_i,M)u  Auf,nisl  2  the  whole 
ori^anization  was  in  full  working  order.  All 
classes  sujjplied  their  r/uvta.  Counts  and  barons, 
military  and  naval  officers,  professional  and 
business  men,  engineers,  clerks,  students  from 
the  Universities  and  technical  S(;hools,  alike  vol- 
unteered their  services.  The  importance  of 
such  a  movement  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  fact  that  the  executive  body  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Government  or  municipality 
and  yet  is  working  in  constant  touch  and  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  both  speaks  volumes  for 
the  spirit  in  which  the  work  has  been  under- 
taken and  the  ethciency  with  which  it  is  being 
carried  out.  It  is  an  object-lesson  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  meet 
such  an  emergency.  And  lastly,  if,  as  is  thought 
probable  by  some,  the  institution  should  be- 
come a  permanent  one,  Sweden  will  have  one 
of  the  best  guarantees  for  industrial  peace  in 
the  future." 

When  this  was  written,  the  struggle,  so  far 
as  it  involved  an  attempted  general  strike,  was 
near  its  end.  On  the  3d  of  September  the 
Labor  Federation  announced  its  willingness  that 
those  organizations  which  were  not  connected 
with  the  original  dispute,  but  which  had  joined 
the  strike  to  help  make  it  general,  should  return 
to  work,  if  the  Government  would  renew  its 
proffer  of  mediation  in  the  primary  dispute. 
This  the  Government  did  willingly  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  September  it  w^as  announced  that  the  ne- 
gotiations undertaken  had  broken  down  and  that 
60,000  men  were  still  without  work. 

The  most  serious  feature  of  the  conflict  was 
the  apparent  readiness  with  which  many  labor 
organizations  broke  agreements  and  contracts,  in 
order  to  take  part  in  it,  even  when  not  called  on 
to  do  so  by  the  general  Federation.  According 
to  the  claim  of  the  Employers'  Federation,  more- 
over, it  was  faithlessness  to  such  contracts  which 
had  most  to  do  with  bringing  of  the  Lockout  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  maintain  that 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  employers  to  break  down 
their  imions,  and  that  self-preservation  justifies 
them  in  breaking  contracts  when  that  course  is 
necessary  to  defeat  such  attempts.  "Where  the 
very  truth  lies  is  qiiestionable^  here  as  in  most 
such  conflicts. 

United  States  :  The  Organization  of 
Labor.  —  "Most  of  the  national  trade  unions 
are  affiliated  to  one  great  federal  organization, 
known  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  railway  brotherhoods,  so  called,  keep  their 
separate  organizations,  without  affiliating  to 
any  other  body.  There  are  some  independent 
unions  ;  while  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  a  body 
entirely  distinct  from  all  other  organizations, 
and  have  a  different  organic  law.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  membership  of  unions.  In  Great 
Britain  the  law  requiring  registration  enables 
the  Government  to  state  with  fair  accuracy  the 
strength  of  unions  in  that  country.  According 
to  the  latest  reports  available,  the  English  trade 
unions  had  a  membership  of  1,802,518,  while  in 
the  United  States,  —  with  double  England's 
population, — the  estimated  membership  of 
labor  organizations  on  July  1  last  was  1,400,000. 
It  is  estimated  at  the  present  time  that  there  are 
nearly  18,000,000  persons  (men.  women,  and 
children)  in  the  United  States  working  as  wnge- 


earners.  The  percentage  embraced  in  the  labor 
unions  is  not  large,  therefore,  being  not  more 
than  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  many  trades  the 
members  are  organized  up  to  a  large  proportion, 

—  sometimes  90  per  cent.  — of  the  total  number 
engaged.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
probably  represents  850,000  members,  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor  perhaps  200,000.  The  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  of  America,  —  whose 
head,  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  has  been  appointed  on 
tlie  Coal  Commission,  —  has  nearly  25,000  mem- 
bers ;  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
over  34,000 ;  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  nearly  38,000  ;  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  about  44,000  ;  and  there  are 
at  least  four  other  influential  railroad  organiza- 
tions."—  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Labor  Organization 
in  the  United  States  {Contemporary  lievieir,  Oct.. 
1902). 

The  Trade  Union  as  a  factor  in  the  As- 
similation of  the  Foreign-born  Population, 
and  in  its  Political  Education.  —  "Whatever 
our  judgment  as  to  the  legality  or  expediency 
of  the  industrial  policy  of  our  American  unions, 
no  student  of  contemporary  conditions  can  deny 
that  they  are  a  mighty  factor  in  effecting  the 
assimilation  of  our  foreign-born  population. 
Schooling  is  primarily  of  imj^ortance,  of  course, 
but  many  of  our  immigrants  come  here  as 
adults.  Education  can  affect  only  the  second 
generation.  The  churches,  particularlj'  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  may  do  much.  Protestants 
seem  to  have  little  influence  in  the  industrial 
centres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newspapers, 
at  least  such  as  the  masses  see  and  read,  and  the 
ballot  under  present  conditions  in  American 
cities,  have  no  uplifting  or  educative  power  at 
all.  The  great  source  of  intellectual  inspiration 
to  a  large  percentage  of  our  inchoate  Americans, 
in  the  industrial  classes,  remains  in  the  trade- 
union.  It  is  a  vast  power  for  good  or  evil, 
according  as  its  affairs  are  administered.  It 
caimot  fail  to  teach  the  English  language.  That 
in  itself  is  much.  Its  benefit  system,  as  among 
the  cigarmakers  and  printers,  may  inculcate 
thrift.  Its  journals,  the  best  of  them,  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  trade  conditions,  impos- 
sible to  the  isolated  workman.  Its  democratic 
constitutions  and  its  assemblies  and  conventions 
partake  of  the  primitive  character  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  folkmoot,  so  much  lauded  by  Freeman, 
the  historian,  as  a  factor  in  English  political 
education  and  constitutional  development.  Not 
the  next  gubernatorial  or  presidential  candidate; 
not  the  expansion  of  the  currency,  nor  the  re- 
form of  the  general  staff  of  the  army ;  not  free- 
trade  or  protection,  or  anti-imperialism,  is  the 
real  living  thing  of  Interest  to  the  trade-union 
workman.  His  thoughts,  interests,  and  hopes 
are  centred  in  the  politics  of  his  organization. 
It  is  the  forum  and  arena  of  his  social  and  in- 
dustrial world."  —  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Race  Factors 
in  Labor  Unions  {Atlantic  Monthly,  March. 
1904). 

A.  D.  1899-1907.  —  The  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners. —  Its  adoption  of  a  Socialist 
Platform.  —  Its  fierce  Conflict  with  Mine 
Owners.  —  Alleged  Criminal  Instigations  by 
its  Leaders.  —  Orchard's  Confessions. — 
Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Secretary  Haywood. 

—  The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  was  organ- 
ized in  Butte,  Montana,  in  1893.     The  domain 
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of  the  organization  u-as  and  is  mainly  the  metal 
mining  fields  west  of  the  Mississippi  River ; 
•while  that  of  the  organization  called  the  United 
Mine  Workers  was  and  is  the  coal  fields  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  strongly  marked  dif- 
ference in  character  between  these  two  com- 
prehensive unions  of  mining  labor  is  indicated 
in  an  article  by  William  Hard,  contributed  to 
The  Outlook  of  May  19.  1906.  "The  United 
31ine  Workers,"  wrote  ilr.  Hard,  "accepts  the 
present  industrial  system  and  regards  the  em- 
ployer as  its  partner.  The  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  denounces  the  present  industrial  sys- 
tem and  regards  the  very  existence  of  the  em- 
ployer as  an  evil.  The  United  Mine  Workers  is 
interested  mainly  in  the  division  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  present  industrial  system  between  itself 
and  its  partner,  the  employer.  It  wants  to  in- 
crease its  own  share  of  the  proceeds  and  it  wants 
to  reduce  its  partner's  share.  The  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in- 
terested mainly  in  the  elimination  of  the  em- 
ployer. It  wants  more  wages,  of  course,  but  if 
it  should  succeed  in  establishing  a  scale  of  even 
a  hundred  dollars  a  day  it  would  still  be  bound 
by  its  principles  to  spurn  the  relaxing  comforts 
of  prosperity  and  to  nerve  itself  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  struggle. 

"  Edward  Boyce,  as  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion, addressed  its  annual  Convention  in  1902  as 
follows:  'There  are  only  two  classes  of  peoj)le 
in  the  world.  One  is  composed  of  the  men  and 
women  who  pnxluce  all.  The  other  is  composed 
of  men  and  women  who  produce  nothing,  but 
live  in  luxurj-  upon  the  wealth  produced  by 
others.'"  The  Convention,  at  the  same  session, 
adopted  the  following  declaration:  "We,  the 
tenth  annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Feder- 
ation of  Miners,  do  declare  for  a  policy  of  in- 
dependent political  action,  and  do  advise  and 
recommend  the-  adoption  of  the  platform  of  the 
Socialist  I'arty  of  America." 

Hays  Mr.  Hard,  in  comment  on  this  Socialist 
pronouncement  by  the  Western  Federation : 
"There  is  usually  one  of  two  rea-sons  for  the 
presence  of  a  larpe  numlK-r  of  Socialists  in  any 
tra<le  union.  One  is  the  influence  of  Kiiropfann; 
thf  other  is  a  partii  ularly  spectacular  triumph 
of  the  marhirif  over  the  man,  and  a  i)articu- 
larly  cruel  di'-;>la/eraent  of  human  beings  by 
auperhuman  tfxjjs.  .  .  .  The  Westirni  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  however,  has  not  b<M  n  devoured 
by  lh«'  machine,  and  if  does  not  contain  more  tliun 
a  small  fKireniaire  of  KurofHrans.  Wliatevrr  of 
lawJeHMoeHH  lIxTf  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 
Wf^t'-ni  Vi-*Ut.\\\<>u  has  ticn  American  lawle.is- 
nes«.  Whatever  f>f  nwlicalism  there  has  heen 
in  that  hintory  hat  been  nidif:aliMm  cli(;rislier| 
and  pror»aj;ale»l  by  Americans.  That  favorite 
National  wapegoat.  '  the  foreifrrier,'  cannot  be 
loarJed  with  the  gins  of  the  WeHieni  FVdc-ration. 
.  .  .  The  \Ve<4fern  mines  are  full  of  lont'limbed, 
f  I  men  who  have  iwl ventured  them- 

i.'l  wifje  ii[K»n  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  are  |-,!i-'t<  rn  miners  who  were  blaeklisterj 
»ft/T  lea/iifit,'  iifiHui  f  e,Hfiil  strikeH,  'I'herc  are 
co\*lx;yH  who  tired  f)f  the  trail.  There  are  farm- 
ers who  [ireferred  pr'»H|)eeling  to  plowing.  There 
•re  Hty  men  who  burst  the  Imrs  of  their  cages  to 
breuthe  ther)(.«n  air  of  the  West.  Thes'^a'lven 
turoiis  '  liarru  fern,  t'oing  out  Intf)  a  new  country 
•ft'l  p|iifij(iriif  into  the  virgin,  everlasting  IiIIIh, 
where  it  would  w.-em  that  nt  last  nil  men  would 


stand  on  the  same  footing,  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  amid  these  primitive  surroundings 
the  modern  industrial  system  is  not  only  found, 
but  is  found  at  its  worst.  No  one  would  try  to 
find  a  parallel  anywhere  else  on  earth  for  the 
reckless  unscrupulous  and  maddening  insolence 
of  the  corporations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  And  practical  anarchism  among  cor- 
porations is  always  a  strong  promoter  of  theo- 
retical Socialism  among  trade  unions.   .   .   . 

"The  internal  policy  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  is  consistent  with  its  published 
principles.  The  most  important  part  of  this  pol- 
icy is  an  aversion  to  the  signing  of  contracts 
with  employers.  A  contract  is  regarded  as  a 
manacle.  It  binds  one  union  when  another 
union  might  need  its  help.  ...  In  consequence 
of  not  demanding  a  contract,  the  Federation 
naturally  does  not  demand  a  closed  shop.  As  it 
does  not  ask  the  employer  to  bind  himself  by  a 
contract  to  anything,  it  does  not  ask  him  to 
bind  himself  to  the  exclusive  employment  of 
imion  men.  In  three  other  respects  besides  its 
failure  to  demand  a  closed  shop  the  Western 
Federation  of  ^liners  follows  a  policy  which  has 
often  been  admired  by  enemies  of  trade  unions. 
The  Western  Federation  has  no  apprentice  sys- 
tem. It  does  not  restrict  output.  And  it  dis- 
countenances jurisdictional  quarrels  between 
rival  trade  organizations.  .  .  . 

"  So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners.  Now  for  the  lawlessness 
with  which  it  has  been  charged.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  members  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  have  frequently  coerced  non- 
union men.  ...  A  programme  of  intimidation 
has  at  times,  in  certain  mining  camps,  become 
the  equivalent  of  a  closed  shop  contract.  The 
employer  was  not  asked  to  exclude  non-union 
men.  The  union  excluded  them  spontaneously, 
without  bothering  the  employer  about  it.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  the  coercion  of  individual  non 
unionists,  there  have  been  a  few  occasions  on 
which  armed  bodies  of  luiion  men  have  stormed 
mining  property  and  captured  it." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  case  this  writer  re- 
counts the  acts  of  violence  and  the  barbarous 
"  deporUitions"  which  the  miners  of  the  West- 
em  Federation  have  sulTered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Mine  Owners'  Association  and  the  Citizens' 
Alliance  in  eoi')peration  with  them;  and  he  em- 
phasis«-s  this  fact: — "  that  the  members  of  the 
Citizen.s'  Alliance  and  the  members  of  tlie 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  arc  brotliers 
utider  their  skins.  Thev  io\\\r  in  the  main  from 
exactly  the  sjtmc;  breeil.  Two  men  go  out  pro- 
specting. They  <<)m(;  from  the  same  town  in 
Ohio,  'rheir  clainiH  are  half  a  mile  apart.  One 
man  strikes  gf)ld.  The  other  (lo«'s  n't.  One  man 
b«-<tonje»  a  millionaire  and  a  member  of  the 
.Mine Owners'  As.ho<  intion.  The  other  becomes 
a  workingman  and  a  member  of  the  W<'Ht(Tn 
Fed»'ration.  .  .  They  were  all  of  them  Ameri- 
can a^lventurers  before  they  became  employers 
ami  emi>loyees  I'raetically  identical  in  breed, 
the  mine  owners  and  the  miners  are  j)racticallv 
identlcjil  in  temperament.  They  transact  tlieir 
affairs  on  both  siden  with  an  untrammeled  reck 
lessnesH  which  is  appalling,  but  which,  if  the 
distinction  be  adndlted.  savors  of  anarchy 
rather  than  of  ille).'ality  The  situation  is  like 
that  in  the  roiii^h  early  tnediaval  States  before 
the  central  authority  had  established  its  power 
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by  means  of  police.  .  .  .  That  these  frontiers- 
men, as  workingmen  and  as  members  of  the 
AVestern  Federation,  have  used  their  guns  in 
trade  union  controversies  is  indubitable.  That 
the  Western  Federation,  however,  is  an  or- 
ganized criminal  clique,  and  that  it  accentuates 
and  stimulates  the  gun-playing  proclivities  of 
its  members,  is,  so  far,  imsupported  by  evi- 
dence."—  William  Hard,  The  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  {The  Outlook,  May  19,  1906). 

The  question  on  which  Mr.  Hard  threw  doubt, 
as  to  whether  the  leaders  of  the  Western  Feder- 
ation of  Miners,  or  any  of  its  responsible  mem- 
bers, had  been  implicated  in  the  dreadful  crimes 
of  murder  and  destruction  of  property  which 
attended  the  conflict  between  the  Federation 
and  the  mine-owners  of  the  Far  West,  came  to 
trial  in  connection  with  the  horrible  murder  of 
ex-Governor  Frank  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho.  The 
victim  had  been  Governor  of  that  State  in 
1899,  when,  during  a  strike  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district,  a  mill  at  Wardner  was  blown  up  by  a 
mob.  Governor  Steunenberg  obtained  the  aid 
of  Federal  troops  and  vigorously  crushed  the 
disorder.  Six  years  afterwards,  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1905,  at  the  gate  of  his  residence  in 
Caldwell,  he  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a  bomb,  so 
placed  that  it  was  exploded  by  the  opening  of 
the  gate.  A  man  named  Harry  Orchard  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  and  held  imtil,  finally,  he 
not  only  confessed  the  crime  in  question,  but 
owned,  or  claimed  to  have  participated  in,  or 
had  knowledge  of,  an  appalling  number  of  other 
murders,  deadly  explosions,  and  other  barbari- 
ties, all  of  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted at  the  instigation  and  under  the  direction 
of  officials  in  the  Western  Federation.  Its  Pre- 
sident, Charles  H.  Moyer,  its  Secretary,  W.  D. 
Haywood,  and  George  A.  Pettibone  of  its  ex- 
ecutive were  especially  implicated  by  Orchard's 
confession  in  the  murder  of  Governor  Steunen- 
berg. These  accused  men  were  in  Colorado  at 
the  time,  and  there,  on  a  requisition  from  the 
Governor  of  Idaho,  they  were  arrested  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1906,  and  taken  hurriedly  to 
Boise,  having  no  opportunity  to  resist  what  was 
claimed  to  be  the  illegal  extradition.  Subse- 
quently, however,  when  the  question  was  car- 
ried from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  legal- 
ity of  the  proceeding  was  affirmed  by  all  of  the 
tribunals  which  reviewed  it. 

Intense  feeling  in  labor  circles  was  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  the  accused  chiefs  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners.  Very  generally  their  inno- 
cence of  the  imputed  crimes  was  believed,  and 
they  were  looked  on  as  victims  of  an  implacable 
conspiracy,  in  which  capitalists  and  politicians 
were  leagued,  to  hunt  them  to  their  death. 
More  than  a  year  intervened  between  their  arrest 
and  the  trial  of  Haywood,  who  was  the  first  to 
be  arraigned.  This  greatly  exciting  trial  was 
opened,  at  Boise  City,  the  capital  of  Idaho,  in 
May,  1907,  and  was  concluded  on  the  28th  of 
July,  resulting  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused. 
Orchard's  testimony  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
seriously  shaken,  otherwise  than  by  the  Incred- 
ible horrors  of  his  story ;  but  corroborative  evi- 
dence was  lacking,  and  nobody  could  trust  a 
witness  whose  moral  irresponsibility  was  so  plain 
a  fact.  The  announcement  of  the  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal was  gladly  received.  It  was  followed  at 
once  by  the  release  of  President  Moyer  on  bail. 


A.  D.  1900-1909.  —  Labor  Unions  and  Ori- 
ental Immigration.  See  (in  this  vol.j  Race 
Pkoblk.ms  ;  United  States. 

A.  D.  1900-1909.  —  Study  and  treatment  of 
Industrial  Problems  by  the  National  Civic 
Federation.  See  Social  Bettekment  : 
United  States. 

A.  D.  1901. — Teamsters'  Strike  in  San 
Francisco.  See  Municipal  Government: 
San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  1901.  —  The  unfortunate  Strike  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Tin  Plate  Workers.  —  Its  conflict  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  — Breaches 
of  Contract  involved. —  Failure.  — A  strike 
which  involved  breaches  of  contract  between 
employes  and  employers,  and  which  resulted 
most  unfortunately  to  those  engaged  in  it,  was 
ordered  in  July,  1901,  by  the  heads  of  the  Na- 
tional Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel, 
and  Tin  Plate  Workers  of  the  United  States.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  of  1902, 
which  is  told  of  below,  the  circumstances  of  this- 
strike  received  a  very  thorough  study  and  a  very 
clear  exposition  to  the  public,  in  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  published  in 
the  American  Reriexc  of  Revieirs  for  September, 
1901,  and  what  is  stated  here  is  drawn  from  that 
article : 

The  industries  concerned  in  what  occurred  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  period  under 
conditions  too  complicated  to  be  described  in 
this  limited  place.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
there  were  union  mills  and  non-union  mills,  and 
also  a  third  class,  of  "open"  mills,  in  which 
union  and  non-union  men  worked  together.  A 
truce  had  sprung  up  during  a  period  of  pros- 
perity in  which,  says  Dr.  Williams,  "there  had 
come  to  be  a  quasi,  only  a  quasi,  general  under- 
standing that  certain  mills  were  to  be  considered 
as  union,  certain  as  non-union,  and  certain  as 
'open.'"  While  "the  trade  was  still  divided 
among  hundreds  of  mill-owners,"  the  Amalga 
mated  Association  of  workers  in  them  "equal- 
ized conditions  for  all  of  them.  It  lifted  wage 
disputes  out  of  the  narrow  mill  atmosphere.  It 
forced  all  concerned  to  look  at  the  trade  as  a 
whole.  It  gave  continuity  and  uniformity  to- 
contracts  for  wages.  It  established  standards  of 
wages  "  —  for  union  and  non-union,  both.  But 
when,  in  June,  1901,  "the  Amalgamated  came 
to  its  annual  collective  bargaining,"  it  had  to- 
deal,  not  with  numerous  independent  mill-own- 
ers, but  with  the  great  consolidation  of  them 
that  had  just  occurred,  in  the  formation  of  the 
mammoth  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

"Two  courses,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  "were  open 
to  the  president  and  officers  and  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  Amalgamated.  They  might,  after  the 
usual  conference,  for  which  its  constitution  pro- 
vides, through  a  special  committee,  have  signed 
its  '  scale '  for  the  union  mills  in  which  its  mem- 
bership worked  and  wait  for  the  social  and  po 
litical  pressure  of  public  opinion,  as  in  1900,  t» 
force  this  new  representative  of  capital — the 
'  Trust'  —  in  its  various  forms  to  accept  a  col- 
lective bargain  for  part  of  its  mills,  trusting  to 
events,  the  steady  gravitation  of  skilled  labor  to 
its  ranks,  and  the  greater  economic  efficienc}"^  of 
the  union  —  for  unless  it  is  that  it  cannot  survive 
—  to  win  a  slow  battle.  Much  depended  for  or- 
ganized labor  all  over  the  country  in  formally 
committing  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,. 
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the  greatest  employer  of  labor  on  the  planet,  to 
the  recognition  of  a  union  scale  as  the  best  regu- 
lator of  wages,  union  and  non-union.  It  looked 
as  if  this  waiting  plan  were  adopted  when  the 
scale  was  signed  for  one  year  to  come,  carrying 
a  new  non-interruption  clause,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Tin  Plate  Company.  .  .  .  On  the  last  day  on 
which  the  scale  could  be  signed  —  June  29  — 
and  it  generally  is  not  signed  before,  the  demand 
was  made  that  the  scale  should  be  signed  for  all 
fof  certain]  non-union  mills.  The  advance  in 
wages  asked  was  conceded.  Mr.  Persifor  F. 
Smith,  for  the  eompany,  offered  to  sign  for 
twenty-one  mills  accepted  in  the  past  as  union. 
President  Shaffer  refused  to  sign  for  any,  unless 
all  were  accepted  as  union.  Mr.  Smith  refused 
to  sign  for  mills  non-union  in  the  past,  and 
claimed  that  two,  Salzburg  and  Old  Meadow, 
hitherto  union,  had  abandoned  the  organization, 
a  position  later  conceded.  The  issue  raised  was 
whether  the  change  from  individual  to  collective 
bargaining  could  be  required  under  penalty  of  a 
strike,  not  only  in  the  mills  in  question,  but  in 
all  the  mills  of  the  company.  The  men  involved 
had  a  right  to  require  a  collective  bargain  for  as 
many  as  they  chose  to  include.  The  company 
had  its  right,  equally,  to  decide  where  it  would 
have  individual  and  where  collective  bargain- 
ing. .  .  . 

"  The  Amalgamated  was  .  .  .  strong,  until  it 
struck.  Its  demand  for  wages  and  hours  were  all 
accepted.  It  had  been  allowed  to  organize  lodges 
in  various  non  union  mills,  aftor  the  corporation 
had  bought  them,  whero  before  it  wasexcluded. 
When  it  attempted,  on  its  own  demand  and  in- 
stance, to  change  the  status  of  these  mills  and 
act  for  their  labor,  it  proved  right  in  its  claim 
that  the  men  wished  to  be  union  in  four  out  of 
five  of  the  steel  hoop  mills  and  wrong  in  five 
out  of  the  seven  mills  claimed  in  the  Sheet  Steel 
Company.  Each  contestant  claimed  more  than 
it  could  Cf>ntrol.  A  eompromise  was  in  order. 
A  compromis';  was  ofT'-red.  Twelve  mills  in  all 
were  in  dispute.  The  corporation  offered  four. 
The  Amalgamate/]  demanded  all  or  none.  .  .  . 
A  .strike  was  ordered  .July  l.*},  and  the  American 
Tin  Folate  Company  men  broke  their  year's  con- 
tract of  a  fortnight  before." 

The  strike  was  "circumscribed  at  first  by 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  in  the  F«-deral 
Steel  Company  plants  at  Chicago,  Joliet,  and 
Milwaukee  refusing  to  break  their  contracts 
and  strike.  Here,  the  memberBhip  of  the  Amal- 
gamaU;d  was  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
number  involved.  It  is  not  over  this  propor- 
tion in  the  general  \Kx\y  of  rnen  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  (.'nited  Stat/'g  .Su-c]  (,'orporation.  The 
pT'ipoTiion  in  union  mills  varies.  In  none  does 
it  irif  lude  all.  In  Hor;ie,  thow;  without  its  mem 
b'Tshlp  are  a  small  fraction ,  in  others,  more 
than  half.  Hy  the  men  of  the  National  Hteel 
(Jomfrfiny  and  the  National  Tube  ("ompany,  an 
Dual  r.<iriUw:tn  were  brokrm,  Raf;riflcing  the  an 
Dual  collective  l>argain." 

"  Nothing  cnn  \)*i  a/complished  for  labor, 
even  that  f>nth  share  af  It  f>rgarilzed  in  the 
Amalgamated,  until  this  share  has  learned  that 
contTWin  must  be  kept  an'i  the  line  drawn  be- 
tween wa((e«  anri  businesg  f:ontrol.  The  succesH 
fill  p.tJortH  of  the  Arnal((amatr5<!  to  Irifluce  its 
memh»*rs  Ut  break  thdr  f:ontra':fH,  first  In  the 
fin  workii  and  later  at  various  works  In  the 
Federal  Hteel  C<iTn\miiy,  has  deepened  the  con 


viction  among  business  men  and  the  public  that 
men  in  the  union  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep 
promises;  and  until  this  trust  is  possible,  no- 
thing is  possible." 

The  strike  failed  in  its  objects  completely, 
and  came  to  an  end  on  the  14th  of  September, 
having  lasted  sixty-one  days.  Under  the  agree- 
ment which  then  terminated  it,  the  union  mills 
which  the  Amalgamated  Association  had  been 
able  to  keep  closed  were  recognized  as  being 
within  its  sphere,  but  no  provision  could  be 
made  for  the  displaced  tinion  men  of  mills 
which  had  been  wholly  or  partly  reopened  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  strike,  and  large  bodies 
of  the  strikers  were  left  to  seek  employment 
where  they  could. 

A.  D.  1902. —  Remarkable  Conference  on 
the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Labor  Disputes, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation.  —  Appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  Conciliation.  —  In  January,  1902,  a  remark- 
able conference,  to  discuss  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital  and  to  seek  means  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  was 
held  in  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation.  Notable  men  of  all 
professions,  of  high  circles  in  business,  of  high 
leadership  in  trade  unions,  and  of  high  official 
positions,  came  together,  with  the  Hon.  Oscar 
S.  Straus  presiding,  and  held  frank  and  free 
talk  on  a  subject  which  concerned  them  all  in 
the  greatest  possible  degree.  The  main  practi- 
cal result  of  the  Conference  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  powerful  standing  Committee,  to  act 
for  the  Civic  Confederation  as  an  agency  of  con- 
ciliation and  intermediation  between  the  parties 
in  intiustrial  disputes.  The  Committee,  which 
has  exercised  its  good  oflBces  many  times  since, 
not  always  with  success,  but  always  with  an 
influence  that  must  be  of  growing  effect,  was 
appointed  as  follows : 

On  Behalf  of  the  Public.  —  Grover  Cleveland; 
Cornelius  N.  Hliss ;  Charles  Francis  Adams; 
Archbishop  John  Ireland  ;  Bishop  Henry  C. 
Potter;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard 
University;  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Chicago; 
James  H.  Eckels;  John  J.  McCook;  John  G. 
Milhum,  Buffalo;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Bal- 
timore; Oscar  S.  Straus;  Itiilph  M.  Easley. 

Representatives  of  Organized  Labor.  — 
Samuel  (Jompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Lalmr;  John  Mitchell,  president 
of  the  Unit<<i  Mine  Workers;  F.  P.  Sargent, 
grand  mast«r  of  the  Brotherhood  of  F^ocomotlve 
Firemen  ;  T.  J.  Shaffer,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin 
Workers;  .lames  I)iiiicati.  secretary  of  the  Gran- 
ite Cutters'  Association  ,  Daniel  .1  Keefe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Intrrnalionnl  Aswuiation  of  'Lf)ng- 
fthorernen  ;  .Martin  Vox,  president  of  the  National 
Iron  .Molders'  Union  ;  Jamei  E.  Lynch,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Typographical  Union  ; 
Edward  E  (^'larke,  grand  conductor.  Brother- 
IkkkI  of  llailwav  Conductors;  Henry  White, 
secretary  of  the  Garment  Workers  of  America; 
Walter  MacArthur,  editor  of  the  ('(xtJtt  Sfiirnen't 
Ji/urn/il,  .San  Francisco;  .lames  O'Connell.  presi- 
dent of  the  Int<rmationaI  AssociaHon  of  Miu.bin 
istH. 

Repre«entative  Employers.  —  Senator  Mar 
CUB  A  Ilanna,  Cleveland  .  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
|)re)ii(lenl  of  the  L'niled  Stiites  Steel  Corpr)ra 
tlon  ;    S.    It     Ciilhiway,    American    Locomotive 
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Works;  Charles  Moore,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Tool  Company ;  J.  1).  Rockefeller,  Jr. ;  H. 
H.  Vreeland,  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany ;  Lewis  Nixon,  Crescent  Shipyard,  Eliza- 
bethport,  N.  J. ;  James  A.  Chambers,  president 
of  the  American  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  ;  William  H.  Pfahler,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Stove  Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  ; 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Clothing  Manufacturers ;  J. 
Kruttschnitt,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

A.  D.  1902-1903.  —  The  Great  Strike  of 
Anthracite  Coal  Miners.  —  Distress  and 
Alarm  in  the  Country.  —  Intermediation  of 
President  Roosevelt.  —  Arrogant  Attitude  of 
Mine-owning  Interests.  —  Final  submission 
to  Arbitration  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President.  —  Award  of  the  Commission. — A 
prolonged  general  strike  of  miners  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  beginning  in 
May,  1902,  was  one  of  the  most  serious  in  its 
public  effects  and  the  most  alarming  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  previous  strike 
that  came  about  in  the  fall  of  1900,  resulting  from 
which  the  miners  had  obtained  an  advance  in 
wages  of  ten  per  cent.  That  increase  was  guar- 
anteed until  the  1st  of  April,  1901.  In  the  in- 
terval Mr.  John  Mitchell,  the  able  and  much  re- 
spected President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  strove  to  secure  from  the  railway 
magnates  who  are  the  masters  of  the  anthracite 
coal  property  and  trade  some  recognized  right  on 
the  part  of  the  miners  as  a  body  to  discuss  and 
arrange  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  work. 
The  rebuffs  that  he  met  with  were  near  to  caus- 
ing another  strike  in  the  spring ;  but  some  pow- 
erful influenceswere  brought  to  bear,  it  was  said, 
by  New  York  financiers,  which  patched  up  a 
truce  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  ten  per  cent  in- 
crease of  wages  was  continued  for  that  further 
period,  and  the  miners,  in  some  way,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  acqiiired  an  idea  that  the  next  year 
was  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  of  free  and 
fair  representative  conferences  between  their 
union  and  the  union  of  mine-owners  and  opera- 
tives, like  that  which  had  been  established  in  the 
bituminous  coal  regions.  In  this  expectation 
they  were  wholly  disappointed  when  the  year 
came  to  its  end,  as  it  did  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1902. 

The  National  Civic  Federation,  in  which  every 
great  social  interest,  of  capital,  labor,  politics, 
education,  religion,  philanthropy,  is  splendidly 
represented,  intervened  in  the  disputes  which 
followed,  and  brought  about  some  meetings 
on  the  subject;  but  the  capitalist  side  of  the 
controversy  was  entrenched  in  its  determina- 
tion to  give  no  recognition  to  any  union  of 
miners,  and  to  refuse  an  arbitration  of  the  dis- 
pute, while  the  miners  were  provoked  to  the 
making  of  larger  demands  than  they  might  have 
insisted  upon,  probably,  if  they  had  been  differ- 
ently met.  By  a  small  majority  of  the  delegates 
to  a  convention  held  in  May  the  miners  voted 
to  strike  —  against  the  judgment  of  President 
Mitchell  it  is  said  —  and  work  in  the  mines 
was  stopped  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

On  both  sides  of  the  conflict  there  were  real 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  approach  to  a  common 


ground  of  negotiation.  These  were  fairly  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  in  The  lieview  of  Reviewn  for  July, 
1902.  On  the  side  of  the  anthracite  railroad 
managers  and  mine  operators  he  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  "  under  a  grinding  competi- 
tion with  bituminous  coal.  To  accept  a  union 
of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  which 
the  bituminous  workers  were  two  to  one,  was, 
they  believed,  to  render  it  certain  that  on  most 
issues  the  management  of  the  union  would  keep 
bituminous  mines  busy  rather  than  anthracite." 
Further  to  the  fact  that  "anthracite  mining 
varies  greatly  from  mine  to  mine,  and  a  uniform 
'  scale,'  as  in  bituminous  mines,  is  difficult." 
But,  said  he,  "  it  cannot  be  impracticable,  for 
veins  as  narrow,  tortuous  and  varying  are  mined 
under  a  'scale"  in  England.''  As  for  difficul- 
ties of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  mine-work- 
ers, this  just  analyzer  of  the  conflict  described 
their  division  into  three  classes  having  different 
and  unequal  footings  in  the  industry.  These 
were  the  miners  who  break  out  or  detach  the 
coal  in  the  mines  ;  the  laborers  whom  the  miners 
employ  to  load  and  remove  what  the  latter  de- 
tach ;  and,  finally,  the  men  employed  as  mine 
bosses  and  to  operate  engines  and  pumps.  The 
miners  are  paid  for  the  quantity  taken  out  ;  the 
laborers  (who  aspire  to  become  miners)  receive 
wages  for  a  ten  hours  day;  the  bosses  and  engi- 
neers are  employed  by  the  year  and  have  con- 
tinuous work,  because  the  pumps  cannot  be 
stopped,  whether  mining  goes  on  or  not.  These 
three  interests  must  be  consolidated  in  a  union 
of  the  mine-workers  if  it  is  to  have  any  effect- 
ive strength ;  and  this  raises  knotty  problems 
among  them.  The  attitude  of  the  railroad 
managers  and  operators  had  prevented  such  a 
consolidation,  with  bad  results,  in  Dr.  Williams's 
opinion.  As  he  summed  up  the  situation,  it 
was  this  :  "  Had  the  miners'  union  in  the  past 
eighteen  months  exerted  the  rigid  discipline 
of  big  well-managed  unions,  prevented  small 
strikes,  and  worked  for  a  cheap  output,  it  might 
have  divided  capital.  But  it  had  not  been  '  re- 
cognized.' Therefore,  its  control  was  often 
loose.  Local  unions  irritated  local  operators. 
In  the  Reading  mines,  the  proportion  of  coal 
mined  per  miner  fell  one-eighth.  It  is  part  of  a 
bad  system  of  over  manned  mines  under  which 
miners  try  to  distribute  work.  Output  was  re- 
duced and  wages  increased.  The  result  was 
that  the  miners  were  without  the  responsible 
control  of  a  big  union,  and  the  railroad  man- 
agers and  operators  irritated  by  small  strikes 
and  ready  for  a  fight." 

In  his  conclusions  this  well-informed  critic 
of  the  situation  justified  the  public  feeling  of 
the  time  which  held  the  capitalists  of  the  con- 
troversy more  accountable  than  the  laborers  for 
the  loss  and  suffering  inflicted  on  the  country. 
He  closed  his  article  with  these  words: 

"Under  competition,  the  anthracite  plant  is 
one-half  larger  in  mines  and  one-half  greater  in 
labor  than  the  utmost  demand  of  the  public. 
Two-thirds  of  the  mines  and  two-thirds  of  the 
men,  run  more  regularly  and  systematically, 
could  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  demand  in  summer, 
produce  the  coal  cheaper  and  more  profitably, 
and  at  a  higher  individual  aggregate  average, 
even  if  at  a  lower  per  diem  or  per  ton  than  the 
present  system.  What  the  anthracite  coal  in- 
dustry really  needs  is  a  reorganization  like  that 
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after  the  London  dock  strike  of  1889,  reducing 
the  number  of  men  but  increasing  work  for 
each.  As  it  is,  men  who  prefer  working  all 
the  year  to  working  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and 
often  half  a  day  at  that,  have,  by  a  natural 
elimination,  been  weeded  out  steadily,  and  have 
left  a  large  share  of  men,  bred  to  a  habit  of 
irregular  work  and  short  hours.  This  one  fact 
is  at  the  bottom  of  much  fitful  irregularity  in 
the  mines. 

' '  The  railroad  managers,  holding  public  fran- 
chises weighted  by  public  responsibilities,  have 
clearly  no  right,  as  they  have  all  united  in  doing, 
to  refuse  all  compromise,  conciliation,  or  adjust- 
ment, and  simply  stop  work,  letting  the  public 
pay  the  cost  in  higher  coal.  They  are  bound 
either  to  reach  an  adjustment  themselves,  to  let 
some  one  else  reach  one  for  them,  or  to  reorgan- 
ize the  whole  industry  on  a  basis  which  will 
reduce  the  material  and  moral  waste  of  the 
present  system,  where  poor  mines  are  worked 
and  men  are  one-third  of  the  year  idle  even  in  a 
prosperous  year." 

The  powers  which  controlletl  the  mines  did 
not,  however,  see  their  duty  to  the  public  in 
this  light,  and  the  strike  went  on.  Before  the 
summer  ended  the  pinch  of  scarcity  in  the  sup- 
ply of  fuel  U)  the  country  was  being  felt  widely, 
in  most  industries  and  in  domestic  life.  The 
pinch  increased,  and  the  price  of  coal  went 
higher  as  cold  weather  came  on.  Control  of  the 
rougher  elements  among  the  miners  and  mine 
laborers  was  lost  by  their  leaders,  and  rioting 
broke  out,  with  dark  outrages  of  crime,  calling 
for  a  strenuous  employment  of  militia  and  po- 
lice. There  were  thr(fat<^-nin23,  too,  of  a  sympa- 
thetic strike  of  bituminous  miners,  which  might 
easily  produce  a  fuel  famine  of  frightful  effect; 
but  President  Mitfliell  and  other  intelligent 
leaders  succeeded  in  persuading  the  miners  of 
the  bituminous  district  that  their  best  help  to 
the  anthracite  unions  was  by  adhering  to  their 
yearly  contra<^;t  and  continuing  tlie  work  which 
enabled  them  to  contribute  funds  to  the  support 
of  the  existing  strike.  In  August  they  were  re- 
ported to  be  Sf-nding  to  the  idle  anthracite  men 
no  less  than  $l?/),0<)0  a  week.  With  this  and 
other  help  these  seemed  likely  to  maintain  their 
stand  for  months.  By  the  first  of  October  the 
supply  of  anthracite  coal  wrm  so  meagre  that 
"  farlory  managers  were  put  U)  their  wits' end  to 
get  fiirl  enough  at  $15  or  ^20  a  ton  to  keep  their 
machinery  running  ;  whereas,  in  nornial  times, 
their  supplies  ha*!  cost  perhaf)s  ^i  a  ton.  The 
grcfit  majority  of  the  retail  coal  dealers  were 
entirely  tvAd  out,  and  for  the  prjor  who  were 
obliged  to  buy  in  small  quantities  the  price  had 
reachwl  a  cent  a  p')un<i,  ot  even  more,  with 
prfwpcct  of  a  t^jtal  cessation  of  the  anlhrarit*- 
supply.  H'ift  coal  was  being  Itirgelv  substituted 
for  hard  ritii] .  hut  it  also,  in  the  tast,  had  ad 
vanced  '><)()  or  4<K)  per  cent,  in  prif;e,  arifi  it  was 
not  well  a/lapt/'d  for  ehimneys,  furnaces,  Htoves 
arid  grat'H  that  hjwl  \>t:i:n  constructed  forunthra 
rite.  Furthermore,  the  cenaation  of  anthracite 
mining  during  that  lialf  of  the  yenr  in  whieh 
the  tinlk  of  the  wint'-r'n  supply  is  pr'Klueed  hiul 
cre;ifef|  a  Hifijntjfjfi  of  Hcarcity  that  eoulrj  not 
have  fx-eri  wholly  overtaken  by  the  ulm'<8t  effort 
to  iiul)*tilute  the  biturrdnf*UH  article." 

The  situation  was  now  V)  grave  that  the  whole 
country  was  demanding  an  Int^-rvention  of  gov 
enmunt  by  dome  means  to  end  the  n\tnUnnUi  dls 
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pute.  The  Federal  Executive  could  find  no 
legal  authority  to  act :  but  President  Roosevelt 
determined  to  bring  the  prestige  and  weight  of 
his  high  office  and  of  his  vigorous  personality 
into  an  exercise  of  persuasive  influence  in  the 
case.  He  invited  the  representatives  of  both 
parties  in  the  conflict  to  meet  him,  and  the  meet- 
ing took  place  October  3d.  In  opening  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  he  disclaimed  any  right 
or  duty  to  intervene  between  them  on  legal 
grounds,  but  said  that  "the  urgency  and  the 
terrible  nattire  of  the  catastrophe  impending 
over  a  large  portion  of  our  people  "  had  impelled 
him  to  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  use  such 
influence  as  he  could  to  "bring  to  an  end  a  situ- 
ation which  has  become  literally  intolerable." 
"With  all  the  earnestness  that  is  in  me."  he 
pleaded.  "  I  ask  that  there  be  an  immediate  re- 
sumption cf  operations  in  the  coal  mines  in  some 
such  way  as  will,  without  a  day's  vmnecessary 
delay,  meet  the  crying  needs  of  the  people.  I 
do  not  invite  a  discussion  of  your  respective 
claims  and  positions.  I  appeal  to  your  patriot- 
ism, to  the  spirit  that  sinks  personal  considera- 
tions and  makes  individual  sacrifices  for  the  gen- 
eral good."  Mr.  Mitchell  then  spoke  briefly, 
saying  that  he  and  his  associates  did  not  feel 
that  they  were  responsible  for  "this  terrible 
state  of  affairs";  and  he  made  the  following 
proposition  :  "We  are  willing  to  meet  the  gen- 
tlemen representing  the  coal  operators  to  try  to 
adjust  our  differences  among  ourselves.  If  we 
cannot  adjiist  them  that  way.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  willing  that  you  shall  name  a  tribunal  who 
shall^determine  the  issues  that  have  resulted  in 
the  strike  ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  representing 
the  operators  will  accept  the  award  or  decision 
of  such  a  tribunal,  the  miners  will  willingl}'  ac- 
cept it,  even  if  it  is  against  their  claims." 

To  say  that  the  I-*resident*s  appeal  and  Mr. 
Mitchell's  proposal  of  arbitration  had  an  arro- 
gant response  from  the  chiefs  of  the  coal  mo- 
nopoly is  to  speak  mildly  of  the  spirit  and 
language  of  tliiir  replies.  "I  now  ask  you," 
sjiid  one  of  them,  "  to  jierform  the  duties  vested 
in  you  as  President  of  these  liiited  States  and 
to  at  once  squelch  the  anarchistic  comlition  of 
affairs  in  the  coal  region  by  the  stronc  arm  of 
the  militarj-  at  your  command."  "The  duty 
of  the  ho!ir."  cried  another  ilictatorially.  "  is  not 
to  waste  lime  ncf^otiatinij  with  the  fomenters  of 
this  anarchy  and  insolent  dctiance  of  law,  but 
to  do  as  was  dotK!  in  the  War  of  the  Heliellioii 
—  restore  the  majesty  of  the  law."  With  one 
con8<'nl  thcv  rejected  the  pro|)o,sal  of  arbitration 
with  sconifid  defiance,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up  without  result. 

But,  behind  the  men  in  immediate  command 
of  the  railway  and  the  minini;  coinpanics  there 
was  a  bi^jrer  bndned  tliuincial  power  that 
could  com|)rehi-nd,  as  they  coidd  not,  the  reck- 
leHsncHS  of  so  arrogant  a  challenge,  which  went 
straight  past  lli<'  miners  and  the  President  of 
the  I'nited  StaU-s  to  a  sufTerituj  pid>li<\  As  fli(> 
ca|)t{iiti  of  that  force,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
took  thr>  business  in  hand,  and,  :ifter  a  confer- 
ence with  Secretjiry  Root  and  soin*-  talk  with 
railway  presidents,  brought  the  latter  to  n  dif 
ferent  state  of  ndnd  On  the  lUlh  of  October 
he  went  t<i  Washinjfton  with  the  proi)osiil  of  a 
('onmiisMion,  to  he  aptiointed  by  the  President, 
to  which  the  companies  were  willing  that  "all 
(juestloiis  between  the  rr-spcclive  companies atid 
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their  own  employes"  should  be  referred.  "The 
Commission  to  be  constituted  as  follows:  (1)  An 
officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  either  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States;  (2) 
an  expert  mining  engineer,  experienced  in  the 
mining  of  coal  and  other  nnnerals,  and  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  coal-mining  proper- 
ties, either  anthracite  or  bituminous;  (3)  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania;  (4)  a  man  of 
prominence,  eminent  as  a  sociologist ;  (5)  a  man 
who  by  active  participation  in  mining  and  sell- 
ing coal  is  familiar  with  the  jihysical  and  com- 
mercial features  of  the  business."  There  were 
added  the  stipulations  that  tipon  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  Commission  the  miners  should  re- 
turn to  work  and  "cease  all  interference  with 
and  persecution  of  any  non-union  men  who  are 
working  or  shall  hereafter  work,"  and  that  the 
Commission's  tindings  should  govern  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  between  the  respective 
companies  and  their  own  employees  for  a  term 
of  at  least  three  years.  On  this  basis,  with 
some  modifications,  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Mitchell,  acting  for  the  miners,  was  arrived  at, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  named 
as  follows,  was  announced  on  the  16th: 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  retired 
(late  Chief  of  Engineers),  Washington,  D.  C, 
"  as  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps." 

Edward  AVheeler  Parker,  Washington,  D.  C, 
chief  statistician  of  the  coal  division  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  editor  of  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal;  "as  an  expert  mining 
engineer." 

Hon.  George  Gray,  Wilmington,  Del.,  "as  a 
Judge  of  a  United  States  Court." 

Edgar  E.  Clark,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  ' '  as 
a  sociologist,  the  President  assuming  that  for 
the  purpose  of  such  a  Commission  the  term 
sociologist  means  a  man  who  has  thought  and 
studied  deeply  on  social  questions  and  has 
practically  applied  his  knowledge." 

Thomas H.  Watkins,  Scranton,  Pa., "as  a  man 
practically  acquainted  with  the  mining  and  sell- 
ing of  coal." 

Bishop  John  L.  Spalding,  Peoria,  111.  (The 
President  added  the  Bishop's  name  to  the  Com- 
mission.) 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor; 
appointed  Recorder  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  settle- 
ment, as  finally  worked  out  by  the  President, 
was  ratified  by  a  miners '  convention  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  the  strike  was  declared  at  an  end 
October  21st.  The  Arbitration  Commission 
was  organized  at  the  White  House  on  the  24th, 
under  the  presidency  of  Judge  Gray.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  appointed  originall}'  as  recorder  of  the 
Commission,  was  added  as  a  seventh  member  to 
the  board,  all  parties  consenting.  Public  hear- 
ings by  the  Commission  were  opened  at  Scranton 
on  the  14th  of  November.  President  Mitchell  be- 
ing the  first  witness,  under  cross-examination  by 
railway  attorneys  for  five  days.  The  investiga- 
tion was  laborious  and  long,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  21st  of  March,  1903,  that  the  award  of  the 
Commission  was  made.  The  following  summary 
of  its  important  decisions  is  derived  from  an  ex- 
position of  it  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D.,  in  Tlie 
RevieiD  of  JReviews  for  April,  1903 :  ' '  There  were 
four  demands  of  the  miners,  —  namely,  for  an 


increase  of  pay,  a  decrea.se  in  hours,  the  weigh- 
ing of  coal  where  practicable,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  union.  The  first  two  demands  of 
the  miners  have  been  compromised,  the  miners 
receiving  over  half  of  the  increase  demanded  ; 
the  third  demand  was  refused,  but  the  condi- 
tions reformed  ;  while  for  the  fourth  demand, 
the  men  secured  practically  what  they  desired, 
although  formal  re.'cognition  was  denied  them. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mission decided  that  any  increase  in  the  rate  of 
pay,  or  any  decrease  in  the  hours,  should  be  re- 
troactive, and  be  elTective  from  tiie  first  day  of 
November.  There  would  have  been  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  this  plan,  however,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  reduction  in  hours,  and  in  substi- 
tvition  therefor  the  commission  provided  for  a 
10  per  cent,  increase  in  all  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees during  the  five  months  of  investigation, 
from  November  1,  1902,  to  April  1,  1903.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  future  wages  and  future  hours 
of  labor,  the  commission  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  awarding  increases  for  the  various  classes  of 
employees  and  making  this  increased  wage  the 
minimum  of  a  sliding  scale.  In  other  words, 
during  the  three  years  from  April  1,  1903,  to 
April  1,  1906,  wages  may  not  fall  below  the  in- 
creased scale  now  awarded,  no  matter  what  the 
price  of  coal  may  be,  but  must  rise  above  that 
rate  in  case  the  price  of  coal  advances.  The 
contract  miners  asked  for  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent.,  and  have  received  a  minimum  of  10  per 
cent."  The  engineers  hoisting  water  and  the 
firemen  were  awarded  the  reduction  in  hours 
that  they  asked  for,  from  twelve  to  eight,  with- 
out reduced  pay.  Other  engineers  and  pump 
men  who  asked  the  same  received  a  five  per  cent, 
increase  of  pay  with  a  reduction  of  working 
days  per  week  from  seven  to  six.  The  work-day 
of  men  paid  by  the  day  was  cut  down  from  ten 
hours  to  nine.  "  These  wages,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  the  wages  w^hich  will  prevail,  but 
merely  the  irreducible  minimum  of  wages  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years.  It  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Baer  that  a  sliding  scale  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  wages  of  all  mine  workers  should 
not  fall  below  what  they  were  in  April,  1902, 
but  should  be  increased  by  one  per  cent,  for 
every  five  cents  increase  in  the  price  of  the  large 
sizes  of  coal  in  New  York  City.  "  This  seems  to 
have  made  part  of  the  award. 

"The  commission  says  that  it  does  not  consider 
the  question  of  recognition  within  the  scope  of 
the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it,  although  it 
states  that  '  the  suggestion  of  a  working  agree- 
ment between  employees  and  employers  em- 
bodying the  doctrine  of  collective  bargaining  is 
one  which  the  commission  believes  contains 
many  hopeful  elements  for  the  adjustment  of  re- 
lations in  the  mining  region.'  This  concession, 
however,  is  qualified  by  the  statement  that  '  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  does  not  present  the  most  inviting 
inducements  to  the  operators  to  enter  into  con- 
tractual relations  with  it.'  Notwithstanding  its 
disclaimer  of  jurisdiction,  however,  the  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Strike  Commission  has  in  practical  ef- 
fect compelled  the  operators  to  grant  to  the  union 
fidl,  plenary,  and  distinct  recognition.  The  re- 
cognition of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  language  of  the  award.  Section 
4  provides  that  '  Any  difficulty  or  disagreement 


arising  under  this  award,  either  as  to  its  inter- 
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pretation  or  application,  or  in  any  way  growing 
out  of  the  relations  of  the  employees  and  em- 
ployers, which  cannot  be  settled  or  adjusted 
by  conciliation  between  the  superintendents  or 
managers  of  the  mine  or  mines  and  the  miner 
or  miners  directly  interested,  or  is  of  a  scope 
too  large  to  be  settled  or  adjusted,  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  board  of  conciliation,  to  consist  of 
six  persons,  appointed  as  liereinafter  provided. 
That  is  to  say,  if  there  shall  be  a  division  of 
the  whole  region  into  three  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  shall  exist  an  organization  represent- 
ing a  majority  of  the  mine  workers  of  such  dis- 
trict, one  member  of  said  board  of  conciliation 
shall  be  appointed  by  each  of  said  organizations, 
and  three  other  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
operators,  the  operators  of  said  district  appoint- 
ing one  person.'  The  award  of  this  board  of 
conciliation  shall  be  final,  and  in  case  of  dispute 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  an  umpire  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  Circuit  judges  of  the  Third 
Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States.  There 
could  be  no  clearer,  no  more  definite,  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  than  is  herein  provided." 

A.  D.  1902-1909.  —  The  National  Farmers' 
Union  and  the  American  Society  of  Equity. 
—  A  history  of  the  Farmers'  National  Union 
has  been  written  by  its  President.  Charles 
Simon  Barrett,  from  whose  narrative  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  drawn.  It  is  quoted  here 
from  the  National  Civic  Federation  Review. 

"In  the  little  town  of  Emory,  Texas,  in  the 
year  VMy2,  ten  men  met  together  at  various 
times  and  di.scussed  the  metliods  of  formulating 
rules  and  plans  by  which  the  laboring  masses 
might  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  pricing  of  their 
farm  products.  From  this  meeting  of  a  few 
plain  men  the  Texas  Union  was  formed. 
Credit  as  the  founder  of  the  Farmers'  Union  is 
given  Ui  Newt.  Gresham,  of  Ti^xas,  an  indefati- 

{ fable  worker  for  the  gwxl  of  farmers,  who  was 
ong  identified  with  the   F'armers'    Alliance  as 
one  of  the  organizers  of  that  association. 

"From  local  and  State  unions  the  organiza- 
tion has  grown  to  be  a  national  union,  holding 
annual  conventions  and  gathering  into  its  fold 
an  agL'ngation  of  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lion menilKirs. 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  this  great  or- 
ganization is  the  fact  that  its  member.ship  is 
ma'le  up  of  employers  and  employes.  No  line 
is  drawn  fvparating  the  farm  owner,  operator 
or  laborer,  but  all  arc  received  in  the  Farmers' 
Union  on  one  brfrtwl  piatfonri  of  mutual  aims 
and  interests.  Jierognizing  that  tlie  goo<i  of  all 
is  the  gfxjfl  of  the  individual,  tin-  FamicrH' 
Union,  in  <leni'x;ratic  fashion,  labors  for  the 
greatest  gfK»fl  for  the  greateHt  number. 

"The  P'amiers'  Union  works  along  the  most 
practical  lines.  There  have  be<ii  four  great 
national  v  the  first  Iteing  h*  Id  in  T«xar- 

fhe  convention  of  1!»0flat  the 
li»07  the  natioriiil  ni'-'-fing  was 
.•\rkan*is,  and  in  \'M)H  nt  Fort 
wliere  I'resident  GoMip<rs  aj)- 
P'ar<d,  H'rsided  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
National  I'nion  several  important  conventions 
have   '  'Id     on*-  In  January,   ltH)7,  in   At- 

lanta .  was  call'd  as  a  grand   national 

rally  At  .M«r(ipliis.  T''tin»HS«-«-,  tlie  Biitni-  yar. 
•  ff;rivcrition  of  the  F(irtn<rs'  Union  was  inld 
for  the  puriKHie  ni  rlcvUing  ways  and  riuiitis  l»y 
which  the  cotton  then  iicld  by  the  menihcrship 


kana  in  \'.r 
same  pla':e  .   in 
at   fJttlc   \{ix\i. 
Worth,   T'xas, 


of  the  Union  might  be  sold  advantageously. 
At  New  Orleans,  1908,  another  cotton  growers' 
meeting  was  held,  and  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  and 
Atlanta.  Georgia,  very  important  meetings 
were  arranged  between  the  cotton  spinners  and 
growers  of  the  South  and  representatives  from 
many  English  and  continental  cotton  mills  of 
Europe. 

"  The  purpose  and  principles  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  as  enunciated  in  its  constitution,  afford 
material  for  an  interesting  study.  It  declares 
the  following  purposes:  'To  establish  justice. 
To  secure  equity.  To  apply  the  Golden  Rule. 
To  discourage  the  credit  and  mortgage  system. 
To  assist  members  in  buying  and  selling.  To 
encourage  the  agricultural  class  in  scientific 
farming.  To  teach  farmers  the  classification  of 
crops,  domestic  economy  and  the  process  of 
marketing.  To  systematize  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  To  eliminate  gambling 
in  farm  products  by  boards  of  trade,  cotton  e.x- 
changes  and  other  speculators.  To  bring  farm- 
ers up  to  the  standard  of  other  industries  and 
business  enterprises.  To  secure  and  maintain 
profitable  and  uniform  prices  for  grain,  cotton, 
live  stock  and  other  products  of  the  farm.  To 
strive  for  harmony  and  good  will  among  all 
mankind  and  brotherly  love  among  ourselves.'" 

Another  extensive  organization  of  farmers 
bears  the  name  of  the  American  Society  of 
Equity,  which  was  reported  in  1906,  when  it 
went  into  alliance  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  to  have  a  membership  of  268,000. 
This  membership  was  scattered  principally 
throughout  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  Nebraska,  with  some 
members  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Michigan. 

A.D.  1903.  —  Establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  Federal 
Government.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States; 
A    I).  li»o:}  (Fkij.). 

A.  D.  1904.  —  President  Roosevelt  on  Com- 
binations among  Employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. —  •■There  is  no  objection  to  employees 
of  the  Government  forming  or  belonging  to 
unions;  but  the  Government  can  neither  dis- 
criminate for  nor  discriminate  against  nonunion 
men  who  are  in  its  employment,  or  who  .seek  to 
be  emi)loyed  under  it.  Nioreover,  it  is  a  very 
grave  impropriety  for  (Jovernment  employees 
to  band  them.selves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  improperly  high  salaries  from  the 
Government.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those 
within  the  classilied  .service.  The  letter  car- 
riers, both  municipal  uml  rural,  are  as  a  whole 
an  excellent  bixly  of  pul)lir  servants.  They 
should  be  amply  paid.  But  their  payment 
mtist  be  obtainefi  by  arguing  their  claims  fairly 
and  lionorably  before  tlie  Congress,  and  not  by 
handing  together  for  the  defeat  of  those  Con- 
gressmen who  refuse  to  give  promises  which 
they  run  not  in  conscience  give.  The  .\dininiH- 
tration  lias  already  taken  steps  to  |)revent  and 
punish  abuses  of  this  nature-;  but  it  will  be  wise 
for  the  Congress  to  supph-ment  this  action  by 
legislatlrin."  —  Prc»i<leiit'H  Mrnrnqr.  to  (Jojtfjrrns, 
Itrr    10,  lyrM. 

A  D.  1904-1905.  —  Long  unsuccessful 
Strike  of  Operators  in  the  Fall  River  Cotton 
Mills.  From  .Inly  'i'),  1904,  until  .laninirv  IH. 
190.'),  about  2r», (KM)  workers  in  the  Cotlon  MIIIh 
of  Fall  Hiver.  .Massnehus<tts,  were  idle,  and 
wventy  two  rnllU  weriHiibHtantially  out  of  bus!- 
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iiess,  as  the  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  vrages 
which  the  operatives  would  not  consent  to. 
Great  sullering  among  the  men  and  women  con- 
cerned was  said  to  have  been  endured.  It  was 
through  the  mediation  of  Governor  DougUis 
that  a  settlement  was  finally  brought  about,  the 
work  people  submitting  to  the  reduced  wages, 
but  having  the  promise  of  some  increase  later 
on,  if  an  independent  examination  of  the  books 
of  the  mill  companies  should  show  a  certain 
stipulated  percentage  of  profit. 

A.  D.  1905  (April-July).— Strike  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union  at  Chicago. —  One  of  the 
most  violently  conducted  strikes  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  United  States  was  brought  on  at 
Chicago,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  by  an  attempt 
of  the  Teamsters'  Union  in  that  city  to  give  sym- 
pathetic support  to  a  strike  of  the  Garment 
Workers  Union.  The  latter  selected  for  special 
attack  the  firm  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
which  carries  on  an  enormous  mail-order  busi- 
ness, selling  goods  of  all  descriptions  through 
no  agencies,  but  dealing  directly  with  customers 
in  small  towns  and  rural  districts  throughout 
the  country.  This  company  employed  few  gar- 
ment workers  relatively;  but,  probably  because 
the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  its  shipments 
made  it  particularly  vulnerable  to  such  an  attack, 
the  teamsters  began  their  undertaking  by  refus- 
ing to  move  its  wagons  or  goods.  From  this  the 
movement  spread,  as  teamsters  refusing  to  de- 
liver goods  to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  were 
discharged,  and  the  concerns  discharging  them 
were  boycotted  in  turn.  Presently  business  in 
Chicago,  to  a  large  extent,  was  brought  to  a 
stand-still.  The  membership  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union  in  the  city  was  said  to  exceed  35,000,  and 
4000  were  estimated  to  be  on  strike  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  May.  From  this  time  the  heat 
of  passion  in  the  conflict  rose  fast.  An  Employers' 
Teaming  Association  was  organized,  and  the 
business  interests  of  Chicago  showed  readiness 
to  fight  the  striking  union  to  a  finish.  Fierce 
attacks  were  made  on  the  non-union  teamsters 
brought  into  the  work,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  well  defended  by  the  police.  In  a  himdred 
ways  the  whole  city  was  divided  into  factions 
and  deplorably  disturbed.  Children  refused  to 
attend  schools  which  received  coal  from  boy- 
cotted companies  or  wagons ;  and  arrests  of  both 
children  and  parents  were  necessary  to  enforce 
the  compulsory  education  laws. 

While  the  strike  was  in  its  earlier  weeks,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  visited  Chicago,  and  was  called 
on  by  the  President  of  the  Teamsters'  Union, 
Mr.  Shea,  who  protested  against  a  supposed  de- 
sign to  call  Federal  troops  to  the  city.  In  reply 
to  him  the  President  said  :  "I  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  any  way,  but  you 
must  not  misunderstand  my  attitude.  In  every 
effort  of  Mayor  Dunne  to  prevent  violence  by 
mobs  or  individuals,  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
obeyed  and  that  order  is  preserved,  he  has  the 
hearty  support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  —  and  in  my  judgment  he  should  have 
that  of  every  good  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
...  I  am  a  believer  in  unions.  I  am  an  hon- 
orary member  of  one  union.  But  the  union 
must  obey  the  law,  just  as  the  corporation  must 
obey  the  law  ;  just  as  every  man,  rich  or  poor, 
must  obey  the  law.  As  yet  no  action  whatever 
has  been  called  for  by  me,  and  most  certainly  if 
action  is  called  for  by  me  I  shall  try  to  do  exact 


justice  under  the  law  to  every  man,  so  far  as  I 
have  power.  But  the  first  essential  is  the  pre- 
servation of  law  and  order,  the  suppression  of 
violence  b}-  mobs  or  individuals." 

At  a  banquet  the  same  evening  the  President 
recurred  to  tiie  subject  and  added,  with  fine 
emphasis  :  "  This  Government  is  not  and  never 
shall  be  the  government  of  a  plutocracy.  This 
Government  is  not  and  never  shall  be  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  mob."  Those  immediately  respon- 
sible for  dealing  with  a  local  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  must  first  exhaust  every  effort  before 
a  call  is  made  upon  any  outside  body.  "  But," 
he  added,  "if  ever  the  need  arises,  back  of  the 
city  stands  the  State,  and  back  of  the  State 
stands  the  Nation." 

Chicago  kept  the  conflict  within  itself,  fight- 
ing it  out  through  105  days.  It  ended  in  the 
unconditional  defeat  of  the  Teamsters'  Union, 
which  called  off  the  strike  on  the  20th  of  July. 
It  was  followed  by  a  grand  jury  investigation 
of  charges  which  each  side  had  hurled  freely 
against  the  other,  of  blackmail  attempts  by  one, 
of  bribery  and  attempted  bribery  b}"  the  other. 
The  evidence  obtained  left  little  doubt  that  la- 
bor-leaders had  extorted  money  for  the  preven- 
tion of  strikes,  and  that  business  men  had  paid 
for  exemption  from  trouble. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Suspension  of  Coal  Mining, 
both  Anthracite  and  Bituminous,  throughout 
the  Country.  —  Final  Agreement  for  Three 
Coming  Years. —  On  the  31st  of  March.  1906, 
the  agreements  between  mine  owners  and  miners 
under  which  the  latter  had  been  working,  in 
the  bituminous  mines  for  two  years  and  in  the 
anthracite  for  three,  expired,  and  agreements 
for  the  future  working  had  not  been  arrived  at 
in  either  case.  Miners  in  the  bituminous  field 
had  accepted  a  wage  reduction  of  five  and  a  half 
per  cent,  in  1904,  and  now  wanted  it  restored. 
Part  of  the  mine  owners,  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  willing  to  concede  it ;  others,  in  the 
more  western  States,  stood  out  against  them. 
In  the  anthracite  field  there  was  also  a  question 
of  wages  between  miners  and  operators,  and 
both  sides  offered  arbitration,  but  differed  as 
to  the  point  to  be  submitted.  The  miners 
claimed  arbitration  of  the  general  question  of 
wages  and  conditions  in  the  mines;  the  operators 
maintained  that  those  had  been  adjudicated  by 
the  arbitration  of  1903,  and  that  the  only  proper 
question  now  was  whether  any  cbange  in  condi- 
tions had  occurred  which  called  for  a  readjust- 
ment. That  question  they  would  submit  to  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  former 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  or  they 
would  agree  that  the  awards  made  in  1903  by 
that  Commission  "and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  established  by  the  Commission, 
and  the  methods  established  for  carrying  out 
their  awards,  shall  be  continued  for  and  during 
the  further  term  of  three  vears  from  the  first 
day  of  April,  1906." 

"The  1st  of  April  found  these  disagreements 
still  existing,  and  coal  mining,  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  was  generally  suspended 
throughout  the  United  States.  More  than  300,  - 
000  miners,  on  the  whole,  stopped  work.  In  the 
anthracite  field  the  suspension  of  work  lasted 
until  the  10th  of  May,  when  it  was  resumed 
under  an  agreement  which  continued  for  another 
three  years  (until  March  31,  1909)  the  award  of 
1903.  '  During  the  forty  days  of  idleness  there 
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were  few  disorders  of  any  kind  in  this  region.  In 
the  soft  coal  fields  the  suspension  was  more  pro- 
tracted. It  was  ended  in  different  localities  at 
different  times.  Some  mine  owners,  in  several 
States,  made  terms  with  their  men  at  an  early- 
day.  Some  kept  their  mines  idle  until  the 
middle  of  July.  Serious  disturbances  and  con- 
flicts of  rioters  with  police  and  militia  occurred 
in  a  number  of  States.  At  the  end  the  miners  had 
won  a  restoration  of  the  wages  of  1904,  but  had 
made  concessions  on  other  points  of  dispute 
which  differed  in  different  States. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  President  Roosevelt's  Found- 
ation for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Peace. 
—  President  Roosevelt,  having  been  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  of  the  year  1906  for  his  services 
in  the  interest  of  international  peac^e,  devoted 
the  sum  received,  being  somewhat  more  than 
$40,000,  to  the  creation  of  a  fund  "  the  income 
of  which  shall  be  expended  for  bringing  together 
in  conference  at  the  city  of  Washington,  espe- 
cially during  the  sessions  of  congress,  represent- 
atives of  labor  and  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
discuasing  industrial  problems,  with  the  view 
of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  between 
employers  and  employes,  and  thus  promoting 
industrial  peace."  To  carry  out  this  purpose, 
an  organization  was  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Congress,  March  2,  1905,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Peace,"  with  tnistees  named  as  follows:  Chief 
Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller,  president ;  Seth  Low 
of  New  York,  repres<'nting  the  general  public, 
treasurer ;  John  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  representing  labor,  secre- 
tary ;  Thomas  G.  Bush  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
representing  general  public  ;  Marvin  A.  Ilugh- 
itt,  representing  capital,  and  Secretaries  James 
WilHon  anfl  Oscar  Solomon  Straus.  Vacancies 
in  the  fxiard  to  be  filled  by  the  President  of 
the  Uniud  Strifes.  The  TrusU^es  to  pay  over 
the  income  of  the  P'oimdation,  or  such  part  as 
they  may  apjKjrtion,  to  an  Industrial  Peace 
Committee,  of  nine  members,  selected  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees,  "three  members  of  this 
Cf>mmittee  U>  be  representatives  of  labor,  three 
U)  Ixi  representatives  of  capital,  each  chow-n  for 
distinguished  services  in  the  industrial  world  in 
promoting  right/.'ous  industrial  pejice,  and  thrr-e 
members  to  repr'S/nt  the  gr;rieral  public."  As 
originally  appointwl,  this  Committee  was  made 
up  of  the  following  perwms:  "  Archbishop  John 
Ireland,  Marcus  .M.  Marks  of  New  York,  Kalph 
M.  Easley  of  New  York,  Kllx^rt  II.  Gary,  chair- 
man finance  committee  UniUd  Stat^-s  Steel  (;or- 
[•oration ;  LufMus  Tuttle,  presidint  of  Boston  «k 
.Maine  railroad  ,  J.  Gunby  Jordan  of  ColurnbuH, 
Ga. ;  Haniuel  Gomiiers.  president  r>f  the  Ameri- 
can P'f:<leration  of  Lab')r  ;  Daniel  Keefe,  pre 
sidenl  of  the  I>jngHhf>remen'H  aH»f)eiation,  and 
Warren  H.  Stone,  president  International  Bro- 
t)fr\iiif><\  of  Ix>f:ornotive  Knt.dneers." 

A.  D.  1907.  Abortive  Strike  of  Telegra- 
phers.—  A  widely  organi/.'d  and  f:oriHlderal)ly 
prolon^^ed  strike  of  Ameriean  t<'legraph  oper- 
ttt^^rn,  in  the  fall  of  1907,  was  m.'wie  abortive  by 
the  fiu:t  that  the  nupply  of  hien  and  women  who 
Iiave  Httnu:  training  for  the  ordinary  work  of 
t«le((raphy  Is  tixi  large  for  a  tnwle  union  to  con- 
trol the  'rriployment.  of  it.  The  telegraphic  ser 
vlee  wan  rna/le  vrry  imperf'ct  for  some  wei-kd, 
an'i  the  poblie  wita  Huhjerted  tr)  much  incon 
▼ciiWme^f  ,  hut  the   employing  companic*  were 
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brought  to  no  such  straits  as  could  be  coercive. 
The  struggle  of  the  operators  was  mainly  for 
the  recognition  of  their  union,  to  secure  nego- 
tiation with  them  as  a  body,  for  the  adjusting 
of  some  conditions  of  which  they  complained. 
They  suffered  absolute  defeat,  and  had  to  make 
terms  individually  at  the  end. 

A.  D.  1907  (April).  —  Threatened  Railway 
Strike  averted  by  Federal  Intermediation. — 
A  strike  of  trainmen  and  conductors  on  railways 
west  of  Chicago  Avhich  threatened  to  be  very 
serious  was  averted,  in  April,  1907,  by  the  in- 
termediation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Erdman  Law, 
so  called,  of  1898.  Both  parties  to  the  dispute 
made  concessions.  The  employes  withdrew 
their  demand  for  a  nine-hour  work-day,  and  the 
railway  companies  made  an  advance  in  wages 
which  was  estimated  to  add  over  $0, 000, 000  to 
the  earnings  of  50,000  men  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  The  Work  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  in  Promotion  of  Trades 
Agreements.  —  The  following  is  from  the  an- 
nual address  of  President  Seth  Low  to  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  on  the  14th  of  December,  1908.  The 
special  subject  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  was 
"The  Trade  Agreement,"  on  which  Mr.  Low 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  during  the 
year  to  associate  Mr.  John  Mitchell  with  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  Federation,  as  the  Chairman  of 
its  Trades  Agreement  Department.  Mr.  Mitchell 
entered  upon  his  dutieson  August  1,  and  we  have 
alremiy  had  many  opportunities  to  perceive  the 
advantage  to  our  work  likely  to  result  from  his 
permanent  connection  with  it.  Through  cor- 
respondence with  labor  unions  and  with  the  em- 
ployers who  have  trade  agreements  with  labor 
unions,  he  is  Ixulding  up  an  exceedingly  strong 
department,  the  influence  of  which  ought  to  be 
very  helpfuUj*  felt  in  furthering  the  use  of  the 
tratle  agreement  as  a  means  for  promoting  in- 
dustrial peace  and  progress. 

"There  are  still  some,  though  they  are  fewer 
in  number  than  they  us<'d  to  be,  who  maintain 
that  the  relation  of  the  employer  to  the  ('ni[)loye 
is  an  individual  one,  anil  who  therefore'  will  not 
deal  with  men  as  members  of  an  organization  in 
matters  relating  to  their  cmploymenl.  I  read  in 
the  j.aper  the  othrr  day  thatthenr  are  89,000 
Htoekholders  in  the  Pemisylvania  Railroad  C'om- 
j)any.  No  one  r-onteinls  that  Ihesr  people  or- 
ganize into  a  crunpany  in  order  to  fujht  labor. 
They  organiz*'  benmse  they  have  to  in  order  to 
work  toj^ether,  and,  as  a  result  of  organizing, 
they  are  representx-d  in  every  use  made  of  their 
eaiiital  by  their  oflleerH.  f^an  any  one  seriously 
contend  that  Ihes*"  H9,(M)0  stockholders,  speaking 
throuLrii  their  ollicers.  are  justilled  in  saying  to 
ilK'ir  KiO, Otto  em  ploy  rs,  '  \Ve  insist  ujion  dealing 
with  you,  man  l)y  man;  \v«!  will  not  rtMognize 
yf)ur  or^^iinization.'  Is  it  not  rat Ikt  clear,  that 
the  ItiO,0<K>  einjiloyes,  so  far  as  their  interests 
are  common,  must  unlU.-  if  they  are  to  have  any- 
thing at  all  to  say  as  to  the  (^ondilions  upon 
which  they  will  work,  and,  if  they  unite,  tlioy 
must  have  an  or^'atdzation  atid  they  must  be 
ref)rrrsented  by  their  ollleers  ?  .    .    . 

"Take     another    illustration  :     The     United 
Htat<!H    Htfel    ('orporation   emjiloyg,    in     round 
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numbers,  200,000  men.  Of  this  vast  army  of 
workmen  about  44,000,  nearly  all  of  them  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  own  stock  in  tlie 
corporation.  In  their  capacity  as  stockholders, 
these  44,000  workmen  are  represented  by  the 
officers  of  the  corporation.  Can  it  be  contended 
that  they  are  any  the  less  free,  or  have  any  less 
right,  to  be  represented,  in  their  capacity  as 
workmen,  by  the  chosen  representatives  of  their 
trade  organization  ?  And  tvhen  the  two  attri- 
butes of  liolding  stock  and  taking  en)pIoyment 
arc  thus  united  in  the  same  persons,  will  any 
one  any  longer  contend  that  these  men,  as  work- 
men, organize  for  the  purpose  of  antagonizing 
themselves  as  capitalists? 

"Now  it  is  out  of  conditions  that  have  pro- 
duced a  situation  like  this  that  the  so-called 
'  trade  agreement '  has  sprung.  In  its  simplest 
statement,  a  trade  agreement  is  an  agreement 
between  organized  stockholders  and  organized 
workmen,  both  acting  through  their  chosen 
representatives,  to  determine,  for  the  period  of 
the  agreement,  the  general  terms  of  employ- 
ment of  the  various  classes  of  workingmen 
concerned.  That  each  side  tries  to  make  the  best 
bargain  it  can,  goes  without  saying.  That  con- 
ditions favor  sometimes  one  side  and  sometimes 
the  other  is  equally  true.  That  each  side  tends, 
when  it  has  in  its  turn  the  upper  hand,  to  push 
the  other  too  hard  is  not  improbable.  But  just 
as  certainly  as  a  pendulum,  after  swinging  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  tends  to  rest  in  a  position 
of  equilibrium,  so  such  trade  agreements  tend 
to  relieve  the  trade  to  which  they  apply  of  the 
extreme  swing  from  conditions  favoring  capital 
to  conditions  favoring  labor,  and  vice  versa, 
wdiich  so  often  spells  disaster  to  capital  and 
labor  alike.  In  other  words,  trade  agreements 
that  are  revisable  from  time  to  time  certainly 
make  for  industrial  peace,  and  they  ought  as 
certainly  to  make  for  industrial  progress.  In  the 
meanwhile  they  are  constantly  educating  every- 
body concerned  into  a  realization  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  keeping  faith." 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  The  Question  of  In- 
junctions in  Labor  Disputes.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
L.^w  AND  ITS  Courts  :  United  St.^tes. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Union  Boycotting  a  Vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Lawr.  — 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Bucks  Stove  Company. —  Alleged  Contempt 
of  Court  by  President  Gompers  and  others.  — 
Early  in  1908  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  gave  final  decision  to  a  case  in  which  the 
Hatters'  Union  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  were  proceeded  against,  for  boycotting 
the  goods  of  a  hat  manufacturing  firm  which  re- 
fused to  unionize  its  factory.  As  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  suit  sold  their  hats  in  many  States,  the 
boycott  was  alleged  to  be  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  interstate  commerce,  and  a  violation, 
therefore,  of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  had  dismissed  the  complaint, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  affirmed  its  de- 
cree ;  but  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  unanimous 
decision,  overruled  both.  It  held  that  the  law 
in  question  is  violated  by  a  combination  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  non-union  articles  in  different 
States. 

[Under  this  decision,  in  a  suit  by  the  hat  man- 
ufacturing company  against  the  Hatters'  Union 
for  damages,  a  jurv  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the 
3d  of  February,   1910,  awarded  §74,000  to  the 


former.      The   Union   has   appealed   from    the 
verdict.] 

The  attitude  of  law  toward  trade  union  boy- 
cotting was  exhibited  a  year  later  in  another 
more  notable  case,  which  arose  from  action  taken 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  against 
the  Bucks  Stove  Company.  In  March  1907,  the 
Federation  had  proclaimed  a  boycott  against 
that  company,  advertising  it  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Federation  as  one  which  "  we  don't  pa- 
tronize," and  taking  measures  to  prevent  trades- 
men from  buying  the  company's  stoves.  A  suit 
to  enjoin  this  boycott  was  brought,  and  the 
injunction  was  granted,  in  December,  1907,  by 
Judge  Gould,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  issuance  of  the  injimc- 
tion  was  made  dependent,  however,  on  the  filing 
of  a  bond  by  the  plaintiff,  to  make  good  all 
damages  if  the  injunction  should  not  finally  be 
sustained,  and  an  interval  of  six  days  occurred 
before  the  filing  of  the  bond  made  the  injunction 
effective.  In  that  interval,  many  copies  of  a 
publication  which  the  injunction  would  forbid 
were  sent  out  by  mail  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Federation,  and  more  or  less  of  these  copies 
reached  their  destination  after  the  injunction  be- 
came of  force.  This  proceeding,  together  with 
various  devices  by  which  the  officers  of  the 
Federation  had  sought  to  evade  the  injunction, 
through  covert  allusions  to  the  boycott,  became 
the  ground  of  a  charge  that  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Federation,  Samuel  Gompers,  John 
Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison,  had  violated  the 
injunction  and  been  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court.  On  this  charge,  in  July,  1908,  these  offi- 
cials were  ordered  to  show  cause,  on  the  8th  of 
September  following,  why  they  should  not  be 
punished  for  contempt.  The  case  came  then 
before  another  j  udge,  Daniel  T.  Wright,  whose 
judgment,  rendered  near  the  end  of  the  year, 
held  them  guilty  of  contempt  and  sentenced  them 
to  imprisonment,  severally,  for  one  year,  for  nine 
months  and  for  six  months. 

Appeal  from  the  injunction,  meantime,  had 
been  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  there,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1909,  it  received  a  modification  which 
seems,  practically,  to  have  extinguished  the 
contempt.  The  Court  held  that  the  decree 
should  be  modified  to  the  extent  that  it  shall 
only  restrain  the  defendants  from  conspiring  or 
combining  to  boycott  the  business  of  the  Bucks 
Stove  &  Range  Company  or  threatening  or  de- 
claring any  boycott  or  assisting  therein,  and 
from  printing  the  name  of  the  complainant,  its 
business  or  product  in  the  "  we  don't  patronize" 
or  "unfair "  list  of  defendants  in  furtherance  of 
any  boycott.  The  court  held  that  the  defend- 
ants cannot  be  restrained  from  all  publications 
referring  to  the  Bucks  company,  but  only  such 
as  are  made  in  furtherance  of  an  illegal  boy- 
cott. 

On  the  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Court 
which  adjudged  Gompers,  Morrison,  and  Mitch- 
ell to  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals,  on  the  2d  of  November, 
1909,  affirmed  that  decree,  and  the  sentence 
of  Judge  Wright  was  thus  in  force.  A  stay 
was  given  to  it  for  a  time,  during  which  a  writ 
of  certiorari  was  obtained  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  will  review 
the  whole  case,  but  not  until  October,  1910. 

A.  D.  1909. — Expiration  and  Renewal  of 
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the  Three  Year  Agreement  in  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Districts.  —  Report  of  the  Conciliation 
Board  for  the  past  Three  Years.  — Again,  in 
the  spring  of  1909,  at  the  end  of  a  three  year 
term  of  agreement  (see  above,  A.  D.  1906),  the 
anthracite  coal  miners  and  their  employers  were 
in  controversy  over  a  renewal  of  the  agreement. 
The  latter  proffered  a  renewal,  without  change, 
for  another  three  years.  The  miners,  in  con- 
vention, at  Scranton,  on  March  23d  and  24th, 
refused  the  offer  unless  the  agreement  should 
be  signed  by  them  as  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  recognizing  their  or- 
ganization. In  this  they  were  upheld  by  the 
new  President  of  the  L'nited  'Mine  Workers, 
Thomas  L.  Lewis,  successor  to  Mr.  John  Mitch- 
ell, whose  state  of  health  had  compelled  him 
to  resign.  The  old  agreement  expired  on  the 
31st  of  March,  and  nothing  was  formulated  at 
the  time  in  its  place,  except  a  verbal  under- 
standing that,  pending  further  conferences,  the 
miners  would  continue  work  on  the  former 
terms.  Later,  however,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Board  of  Conciliation,  created  by  the  strike 
commission  of  1902,  had  been  continued  for  a 
further  period  of  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1909,  the  Conciliation 
Board  published  a  report  of  the  last  three  years 
of  its  work,  in  the  settling  of  differences  be- 
tween mine-workers  and  operators.  Only 
twenty  three  grievances  were  presented  to  the 
mediators  between  April  1.  1906,  and  April  1, 
19^)9,  as  compared  with  150  grievances  in  the 
preceding  three  years.  The  volume  issued 
three  years  ago  contained  336  pages.  This  year 
only  69  pages  are  reqtiired  to  tell  of  the  griev- 
anf:*;s  and  settlement.  A  number  of  the  griev- 
ances covered  in  the  new  report  were  settled 
out  of  court.  Of  the  others,  some  were  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  employees,  some  for  the 
employers.  In  three  years  only  three  griev- 
ances hafi  to  be  referred  to  an  umpire.  As  the 
purpos<;aof  the  board  have  become  more  clearly 
undersUxxl,  a  greater  i\uiu\x:r  of  differenecg 
have  \>if:n  w.ttled  without  reafhing  the  stage  of 
formal  comi^laintB.  The  metiibers  u.s«.-  th'-ir  in- 
fluence with  the  f;ontestant8  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise, avoifling  the  delay  cxicasioned  by  a  formal 
In  vest!  rat  ion. 

A.    D.    1909    I'May-June).  —  The    Georg^ia 


Railroad    Strike.       See   (in  this  vol.)    Race 
PuoBLEMS:  UxiTED  States  :  A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1909-1910.  —  Strike  of  Girls  in  the 
Shirtwaist  Trade  at  New  York.  —  Its  Social 
Significance.  —  One  of  the  most  important  of 
recent  labor  strikes,  in  its  social  aspect,  was 
undertaken  in  November.  1909,  by  the  shirt- 
waist-makers of  New  York  City,  mostly  girls. 
At  the  outset,  the  strikers  numbered  between 
25,000  and  30,000;  but  half  of  them,  by  the 
middle  of  December,  had  made  terms  with  their 
employers  and  resumed  work.  Ten  or  tifteen 
thousand  were  still  in  heroic  contention  with 
obstinate  masters  of  the  trade,  and  having  pub- 
lic opinion  and  sympathy-  very  strongly  on  their 
side.  "The  strike  began,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "in  a  multiplicity  of  causes. 
Wages,  sanitary  conditions  in  the  shops,  humane 
treatment  by  foremen  and  forewomen,  and  re- 
cognition of  the  Waistmakers'  Union  all  played 
a  part.  The  contest  has  now  [Dec.  15]  settled 
down  to  the  single  question  of  the  union  shop. 
The  employers  profess  themselves  read}'  to  ar- 
bitrate every  other  point  in  dispute.  The  strik- 
ers maintain  that  recognition  of  their  union  is 
their  only  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of 
conditions  such  as  precipitated  the  conflict.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  the  eager  way  in  which  the  Suffragist  leaders 
have  thrown  themselves  into  the  conflict.  It  is 
even  easy  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the 
way  in  which  women  of  wealth  and  social  pro- 
minence have  come  out  in  support  of  the  strike. 
More  significant  to  us  is  the  zeal  with  which 
women  of  no  very  great  s(x;ial  prominence,  but 
still  not  of  the  working  cla.ss,  have  from  the  be 
ginning  given  their  services  in  organizing  and 
managing  the  strike,  and  particularly  in  doing 
picket  duty  on  the  streets  and  defending  the 
rights  of  the  ^irl  employes  before  the  police 
magistrates  and  in  the  courts.  Here  evidently 
is  a  sex-sentiment  which  cuts  across  the  bouiitf- 
aries  of  cla&s  and  bids  fair  to  give  a  new  as|)ect 
to  labor  conflicts  of  the  future  in  vvhicli  women 
are  involved.  Tiie  [tresent  strike  lias  a  social 
siirnificancc  quite  bevoud  the  ciucstions  imme- 
di.itely  at  issue.  It  is  our  first  great  woman's 
strike,  and  as  such  it  signalizes  in  a  dramatic 
fashion  woman's  invasion  into  the  field  of  in- 
dustry." 


LABOR    PROTECTION. 
(Employers'  Liability  —  Industrial  Insurance  — Hours  of  Labor,  etc.) 


Safety  Guards.  —  Employers'   Liability.  — 
Insurance,   etc.  —  The  Needed    Law.       "In 

or'I'T  to  prote^-l  workingriifii  iignjiiHt  injury  by 
rlifw-HH'-  or  neglij^crit  arrarK^i-rneiits  of  niufliitiiTy 
and  wayM,  w<-  need  a  staU;  co<lo  of  rcgulatiotiH 
whifli  will  iires/ribe  protective  deviceH,  provide 
faithful  inH[><'CtorH  and  piinlHli  thrw  guilty  of 
violating  the  law.  The  roundabout  rnetlKKl  of 
ni'i'  '  u\)\iiyfT%   liable    for  damnL''H    In   riiw 

of  re  liaM  little  elTect,    beeunw    enii)|r)y 

ern  (an  l<uy  legal    profeetion  iind  wai;e  earners 
have    un  money  for    law  Huits.      Krhployern'  Ha 
bllity  lawH  may  \tf  tna/le-  tnoro  Hevere   and  driin 
tie.  by  slatutJ-s  the  '/btioxiomi  '  fellow  nervunt ' 
tn/'.\t)T  may  Ik;  nlinrilnaled  ;   varlou*   other    (iro- 
vUlonx  may  be  t-nntUui  by  CongreHs  and  by  Hlale 


:v.) 


legislatures  to  extend  somewhat  the  definition 
of  n<gligenee;  but  no  law  of  this  kind  ever  was 
nuule  or  ever  can  be  made  wlii(;li  will  protect 
workmen  from  the  Ioh.h  of  wages  not  clearly  due 
to  negligence  of  employers.  An  employ<T  can- 
not be  made  '  liable '  mr  defeclH  for  which  he 
or  Ids  agent  Is  not  rnHponsilile.  It  is  sheer 
wttMto  of  lime  to  labor  for  improvwnent  of  u 
law  whow  fundamenliil  priiici|)le  covers  oidy 
cawH  of  employerH*  fault,  bicause  a  vast  num- 
ber of  InjurieH  ant  dui;  to  cauMCR  which  the  ut- 
most, care  eimnot  prevent. 

"  In  onler  to  Mecure  income  In  periods  of  in 
rapficlty  for  labor  several  legal  ways  are  open. 
The    ItritlHli   method   has  much  to  (^oriunend    it 
iiml     tindii    favor     with    many    AincricunH,    the 
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method  based  on  tlic  principle  of  'compensa- 
tion.' In  Great  Britain  the  old  liability  law  is 
left  to  stand,  like  a  rotting  trunk,  b}'  the  side  of 
the  new  and  living  tree  of  the  '  compensation  ' 
law.  By  the  terras  of  this  new  law,  enacted  in 
1897  and  extended  1907  to  certain  trade  diseases, 
the  employer  is  required  to  pay  indemnity  to 
any  employe  who  is  injured  in  health  or  limb 
by  accident  or  any  cause  due  to  the  trade,  and 
in  case  of  death  his  dependent  family  is  paid 
a  certain  sum  for  support.  The  employer  rest- 
ing under  this  obligation  is  permitted  to  meet  it 
any  way  he  can  find.  Usually  he  will  l)argain 
with  an  insurance  company  to  carry  his  legal 
risk  for  a  premium.  It  is  said  the  insurance 
companies  are  putting  up  the  rates,  but  British- 
ers will  discover  a  way  to  cover  the  risk  in  the 
cheapest  form.  Alread}^  our  federal  government 
has  embodied  this  '  compensation  '  principle  in 
a  law  which  gives  a  meagre  sum  to  its  own  em- 
ployes of  certain  classes  when  injured  in  its  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  example  of  the  central  government 
will  probably  soon  be  imitated  in  several  states. 
Bills  are  now  being  drawn  for  this  purpose. 

"The  '  social  insurance'  principle  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  either  '  liability  '  or  '  com- 
pensation.' The  word  'compensation'  carries  a 
little  of  the  flavor  of  the  ancient  damage  suit, 
while  '  insurance '  is  simply  an  amicable  busi- 
ness arrangement  to  provide  in  advance  for  the 
inevitable  average  risk  of  the  trade,  which  may 
be  extended  beyond  the  perils  of  the  shop  and 
mill  to  all  places  and  conditions  of  the  work- 
man's life. 

"Historically  the  unquestioned  tendency  is 
from  the  liability  principle  to  the  direct  insur- 
ance principle,  with  a  wayside  inn,  perhaps,  in 
some  law  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  law  of 
France  being  almost  squarely  on  the  social  in- 
surance ground  so  far  as  it  goes. 

"The  Illinois  Industrial  Insurance  Commis- 
sion proposed  a  law  based  on  the  insurance 
principle,  though  its  friends  were  compelled  to 
stop  at  a  compromise  with  existing  laws  and 
constitutions.  The  bill  offered  by  that  commis- 
sion was  based  on  permission  and  persuasion  ; 
it  offered  to  the  employers  who  would  provide 
an  adequate  system  of  insurance  against  trade 
accidents,  freedom  from  the  sword  of  the  exist- 
ing liability  law;  and  it  offered  to  the  workmen, 
if  they  were  willing  to  accept  these  terms,  an 
assured  income  in  case  of  injury  and  to  their 
dependents  relief  in  case  of  death  due  to  occupa- 
tion. A  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  May,  1908,  has  actually  embodied 
this  idea  and  set  it  to  work  in  the  field  of  experi- 
ment. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  mo- 
tives mentioned  will  induce  employers  and 
employes  to  agree  on  the  plan.  Without  agree- 
ment the  law  will  be  a  dead  letter,  for  it  is 
merely  permissive,  and  agreements  will  not  be 
made  unless  the  economic  motive  is  adequate. 
Up  to  this  writing  (December  7)  not  a  single 
employer  has  organized  a  scheme  under  this 
law. 

' '  The  Wisconsin  Board  of  Labor  has  made 
what  seems  a  wise  proposition  to  the  effect  that 
employers  be  compelled  to  insure  their  employes 
up  to  the  ordinary  amount  already  known  to  be 
spent  for  litigation,  casualty  insurance  pre- 
miums and  other  expenses;  and  they  also  pro- 
perly suggest  state  organization  for  the  collec- 
tion and  administration  of  the  premiums. 


"  The  recent  International  Congress  on  Work- 
ingmen's  Insurance,  after  many  years  of  debate, 
reached  conclusions  of  vast  import,  happily 
without  dissent.  One  conclu.sion  was  that  all 
attempts  to  insure  the  workmen  who  most  need 
it,  whose  pay  is  small  and  vmcertain,  and  who 
are  not  organized,  must  prove  failures.  Dele- 
gates from  France  and  England  who  have  al- 
ways stood  for  '  liberty '  have  come  to  admit 
this  truth.  Not  even  subsidies  to  voluntary  in- 
surance associations  have  been  effective.  Only 
when  insurance  is  made  compulsory  on  all  does 
it  reach  the  multitude  of  the  wage-earners.  But 
compulsion  to  insure  may  include  liberty  of 
method,  if  the  plan  adopted  is  approved  by 
legal  authority  and  by  actuaries.  Either  pri- 
vate companies,  mutual  associations,  or  state 
departments  of  insurance  may  be  trusted  to 
conduct  the  plans  once  they  are  obligatory  on 
all. 

"  Another  interesting  conclusion  at  the  Rome 
congress  was  that  compulsory  insurance  can 
cover  only  a  minimum  guarantee  of  income  to 
the  sick,  wounded  or  invalid  workman ;  while 
above  this  minimum,  with  advancing  wages, 
workmen  and  their  employers  can  well  unite  in 
providing  more  generously  for  loss  of  in- 
come by  voluntary  payments  of  higher  premi- 
ums. Trade  unions,  fraternal  societies  and 
other  organizations,  as  well  as  casualty  compa- 
nies, have  before  them  an  indefinite  field  for 
expanding  their  activities  in  this  direction."  — 
Charities  and  the  Commons,  March  13,  1909. 

Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance  :  Pro- 
posed Amendments  to  the  German  Compul- 
sory Insurance  Laws.  —  A  Bill  to  amend  the 
compulsory  insurance  laws  of  Germany  (see,  in 
Volume  IV.  of  this  work.  Social  Movements: 
A.  D.  1883-1889,  and  Germany  :  A.  D.  1897- 
1900  in  Volume  VI.),  which  was  laid  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  before  the  Federal  Council  in 
April,  1909,  to  be  acted  on  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year,  is  described  in  part  elsewhere  (see, 
in  this  vol..  Poverty,  Problems  of:  Pensions). 
Of  the  contemplated  amendments  that  relate  to 
accident  and  sickness  insurance  it  was  an- 
nounced, that  "the  proposed  amendments  of 
the  law  of  accident  insurance  are  mainly  formal, 
but  the  scheme  of  insurance  against  illness  is  to 
be  largely  extended,  and  will  include  practically 
all  classes  of  workers  for  whom  insurance  against 
invalidity  and  old  age  is  or  is  to  be  compulsory. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  sj'stem  will  in  future  in- 
clude agricultural  labourers,  workers  engaged 
for  less  than  one  week,  and  assistants  and  ap- 
prentices, whose  insurance  is  not  at  present  com- 
pulsory. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  include 
such  categories  of  workers  as  stage  and  orchestra 
employes,  and  teachers  who  are  not  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  if  their  salaries  do  not  exceed  £100 
a  year.  The  crews  of  seagoing  ships,  as  well  as 
of  vessels  plying  on  inland  waterways,  are  now 
brought  into  the  general  sick  insurance  system." 

Accidents  to  Workmen  in  the  United 
States.  — The  Death  Roll.  —  Appalling  Sta- 
tistics.—  "Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  has  compiled  some  striking  statistics 
concerning  the  subject  of  accidents  to  working- 
men.  The  importance  of  this  subject  is  appar- 
ent when  it  is  considered  that  between  30,000 
and  35,000  workmen  lose  their  lives  in  accidents 
in  the  course  of  their  employment  in  this  covm- 
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try  during  a  year.  Statistics  have  been  secured 
from  official  sources  and  from  insurance  experi- 
ence which  show  that  the  accident  liability  to 
which  American  workmen  are  subject  is  indeed 
high.  Census  reports  covering  the  years  1900 
tol906  show  that  out  of  over  1,000,000  deaths 
of  males  more  than  nine  per  cent,  were  due  to 
accident.  The  liability  of  workmen  to  acci- 
dental injviry  or  death  is  brought  under  five 
general  classifications,  including  factories  and 
workshops,  electrical  industries,  mines  and 
quarries,  transportation  by  rail  and  transporta- 
tion by  water.  Of  those  employed  in  factories 
and  workshops,  probably  the  most  exposed  class 
is  the  workers  in  iron  and  steel.  Of  8,456  acci- 
dents during  the  years  1901  to  1905,  4.1  per 
cent,  of  the  accidents  to  men  employed  in  roll- 
ing mills  resulted  fatally.  According  to  indus- 
trial insurance  experience,  the  fatal-accident 
rate  of  electricians  and  of  electric  linemen  is  ex- 
cessive. Of  64.5  deaths  of  electricians,  14.7  per 
cent.,  and  of  240  deaths  of  linemen,  46.7  per 
cent.,  were  due  to  accidents.  In  the  anthracite 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  state  inspectors  have 
found  that  during  ten  years  there  have  averaged 
annually  3.18  fatal  accidents  for  every  1,000 
men  employed,  and  the  rate  is  even  higher  than 
this  for  certain  specific  occupations  in  the  mines. 
That  this  rate  is  excessive  is  shown  by  compar- 
ison with  the  death  rate  from  accident  of  1.29 
per  l,00fJ  in  the  British  coal  mines.  Reports  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that 
during  ten  years  16,363  railway  trainmen  lost 
their  lives  in  accidents.  This  is  equivalent  to 
7.46  deaths  per  1,000  employes."  —  Electrical 
Revieif,  Jan.  2,  1909. 

Child  Labor.      See  (in  this  vol.;  Childrex, 

CNDKK  THE   L.\W  :   As  WoKKKUS 

Employers'  Liability  in  Great  Britain. 
—  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of 
1906.  —  The  Workmi-ii'.s  (.ompeusation  Act 
which  passed  the  British  Parliament  in  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  has  the  core  of  its  purpose  in  the  first 
of  two  appended  schedules,  which  fixes  the 
"Scale  and  Conditions  of  Compensation,"  in  the 
following  terms  . 

'■  (1)  The  amount  of  compensation  under  this 
Act  shall  be  — 

"  (a)  where  death  results  from  the  injury  — 

"  (\)  if  the  workman  leaves  any  dep«ndant9 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  a  sum 
equal  to  his  earnitigs  in  the  employment  of  the 
flame  emjiloyer  during  the  three  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  one  liun(lred 
and  fifty  fxjunds.  whichever  of  those  sums  is  the 
larger,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  thre*.-  hun- 
dred pounds,  provided  that  the  amount  of  any 
weekly  [mynients  ma<le  under  thi«  Act,  and  any 
lump  sum  paid  in  red<rn|)tion  therr-of.  .Hhall  be 
dcduet<d  from  such  sum.  and,  if  the  pcrifxl  of 
th'-  workman's  crnployrnrnt  by  the  said  etn|)loyer 
hiiM  b»en  l«»H  than  the  sjiid  three  years,  then  the 
amount  of  his  (firriings  durint^  the  wiid  three 
ycjirs  tthall  \»:  decint.-d  to  Ix;  one  hundred  and  flfty- 
■ix  tim'-fl  hJH  average  weekly  earnings  during 
the  peri'xl  of  hia  actual  employment  under  the 
Mid  '  rnployer : 

"Mi;  if  the  workman  dfK;H  not  leave  any  such 
deiHTi'laniH,  but  hiives  iiny  dcperidiints  in  part 
dep«rnd<rit  upfxi  hifi  eHrnings,  HUfth  Hum,  not  ex- 
CKwIlrig  in  any  case  tlie  amount  jxiyable  under 
the  for'-a-oinj;  iirovlnionii,  a»may  be  agreed  \i\Hm, 
or,  in  d'ffiult  of  agntment,  may  be  determined. 


on  arbitration  under  this  Act,  to  be  reasonable 
and  proportionate  in  the  injury  to  the  said  de- 
pendants: and 

"  (iii)  if  he  leaves  no  dependants,  the  reason- 
able expenses  of  his  medical  attendance  and 
burial,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds ; 

"  (6)  where  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work 
results  from  the  injury,  a  weekly  payment  dur- 
ing the  incapacity  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent, 
of  his  average  weeklj-  earnings  during  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months,  if  he  has  been  so  long 
employed,  but  if  not  then  for  anj'  less  period 
dtiring  which  he  has  been  in  the  employment 
of  the  same  employer,  such  weekly  payment  not 
to  exceed  one  pound  : 

"  Provided  that  — 

"(a)  if  the  incapacity  lasts  less  than  two 
weeks  no  compensation  shall  be  paj^able  in  re- 
spect of  the  first  week  :  and 

"  {b)  as  respects  the  weekly  payments  during 
total  incapacity  of  a  workman  who  is  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  in- 
jury, and  whose  average  weekly  earnings  are 
less"  than  twenty  shillings,  one  hundred  per 
cent,  shall  be  substituted  for  fifty  per  cent,  of 
his  average  weekly  earnings,  but  the  weekly 
payment  shall  in  no  case  exceed  ten  shillings. 

•'(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of 
this  schedule  relating  to  '  earnings  '  and  'aver- 
age weekly  earnings  '  of  a  workman,  the  follow- 
ing rules  shall  be  observed :  — 

"(a)  average  weekly  earnings  shall  be  com- 
puted in  such  manner  as  is  best  calculated  to 
give  the  rate  per  week  at  which  the  workman 
was  being  remunerated.  Provided  that  where 
by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  during 
which  the  workman  has  been  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  employer,  or  the  casual  nature  of 
the  employment,  or  the  terms  of  the  employ- 
ment, it  is  impracticable  at  the  date  of  the  acci- 
dent to  compute  the  rate  of  remuneration,  re- 
gard may  be  iiad  to  the  average  weekly  amount 
which,  during  the  twelve  months  previous  to 
the  accident,  was  being  earned  by  a  person  in 
the  same  grade,  emi>loyed  at  the  same  work  by 
the  same  employer,  or,  if  there  is  no  person  so 
emplove<i,  by  a  person  in  the  same  grade  em- 
ployed in  the  same  class  of  employment  and  in 
the  same  district ; 

"(b)  where  the  workman  had  entered  into 
concurrent  contracts  of  .service  with  two  or 
more  employers  undr-r  which  he  worked  at  one 
time  for  one  stirh  employer  and  at  aiioliicr  time 
for  another  such  employer,  his  average  weekly 
earnings  shall  be  comjjuted  as  if  his  earnings 
imdf.r  all  such  contracts  were  earnings  in  th(! 
employment  of  the  employer  for  whom  he  was 
working  at  the-  time  of  the  accident ; 

"  ('•)  employment  by  the  sjinie  employer  shall 
Ik!  taken  to  mean  I'MiploymrnI  by  liic  same  itn- 
j)loyfr  in  the  jrrade  in  which  the  workman  was 
employed  at  the  tiin(!  of  the  accidinl.  iniiiiti'r 
rupte<l  by  absence  from  work  du<!  to  illness  or 
any  «)ther  tmavoidabh?  cans*'; 

"  ('/;  Where    the   employer   has  been  accus 
totnc<l  to  |)ay  to  the;  workman  u  sum  to  cover 
any  H[ifci)il  (xpenses  entjiilid  on  him  l)y  the;  na- 
ture of  his  employmiiit,  the  sum  so  paid  shall 
not  Ih!  nrckonr-d  as  part  of  the  i-arnings. 

"  ((})   In  (Ixing  the  ainotint  of  the  weekly  |)ay- 
ment,  regard  Hhall   be  had  to  any  payment,  al 
hiwanee,    or  benefit   which  the   workman   may 
receive  from  the  employer  during  the  peri<Mi  of 
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his  incapacity,  and^in  the  case  of  partial  inca- 
pacity the  weekly  payment  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  workman 
before  the  accident  and  the  average  weekly 
amount  which  he  is  earning  or  is  able  to  earn 
in  some  suitable  employment  or  business  after 
the  accident,  but  shall  bear  such  relation  to  the 
amount  of  that  difference  as  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  appear  proper. 

"  (4)  Where  a  workman  has  given  notice  of 
an  accident,  he  shall,  if  so  required  by  the  em- 
ployer, submit  himself  for  examination  by  a 
duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  provided  and 
paid  by  the  employer,  and,  if  he  refuses  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  such  examination,  or  in  any  way 
obstructs  the  same,  his  right  to  compensation, 
and  to  take  or  prosecute  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act  in  relation  to  compensation,  shall  be 
suspended  until  such  examination  has  taken 
place." 

Further  clauses  of  this  schedule,  and  of  the 
second  schedule,  which  relates  to  the  arbitration 
of  disputed  matters,  are  prescriptive  in  detail  of 
procedure  for  carrying  out  the  orders  stated 
above.  TPhe  liability  of  the  employer  and  its 
limitations  are  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  Act, 
as  follows ; 

"  I.  — (1)  If  in  any  employment  personal  in- 
jury by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  the  employment  is  caused  to  a  workman,  his 
employer  shall,  subject  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, be  liable  to  pay  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

"  (2)  Provided  that  — 

"(a)  The  employer  shall  not  be  liable  under 
this  Act  in  respect  of  any  injury  which  does  not 
disable  the  workman  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
week  from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at 
which  he  was  employed  : 

' '  (b)  When  the  in  j  ury  was  caused  by  the  per- 
sonal negligence  or  wilful  act  of  the  employer 
or  of  some  person  for  whose  act  or  default  the 
employer  is  responsible,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  affect  any  civil  liability  of  the  employer, 
but  in  that  case  the  workman  may,  at  his  op- 
tion, either  claim  compensation  under  this  Act 
or  take  proceedings  independently  of  this  Act ; 
but  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  injury  to  a  workman  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employ- 
ment both  independently  of  and  also  under  this 
Act,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  proceedings 
independently  of  this  Act,  except  in  case  of 
such  personal  negligence  or  wilful  act  as  afore- 
said : 

"  (c)  If  it  is  proved  that  the  injury  to  a  work- 
man is  attributable  to  the  serious  and  wilful 
misconduct  of  that  workman,  any  compensation 
claimed  in  respect  of  that  injury  shall,  unless 
the  injury  results  in  death  or  serious  and  perma- 
nent disablement,  be  disallowed. 

"(3)  If  any  question  arises  in  any  proceed- 
ings under  this  Act  as  to  the  liability  to  pay 
compensation  under  this  Act  (including  any 
question  as  to  whether  the  person  injured  is  a 
workman  to  whom  this  Act  applies),  or  as  to 
the  amount  or  duration  of  compensation  under 
this  Act,  the  question,  if  not  settled  by  agree- 
ment, shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  Second  Schedule  to 
this  Act." 


In  New  Zealand  :  Compensation  for  "  Min- 
ers' Disease."  —  In  the  later  part  of  1908  a  sin- 
gular labor  strike  was  caused  in  New  Zealand  by 
legislation  making  ' '  miners'  disease  "  a  ground  of 
compensation  from  employers.  The  men  refused 
to  be  examined  for  the  disease,  and  the  masters 
refu.sed  to  engage  them  without  examination; 
while  the  Government,  which  apparently  ex- 
pected masters  to  take  the  risk  of  engaging  men 
already  diseased,  itself  refused  to  admit  the  min- 
ers to  the  benefits  of  State  insurance  without 
examination. 

A  despatch  from  Wellington,  January  9,  1909, 
announced:  "The  Waihi  miners  have  unani- 
mously refused  to  submit  to  medical  examina- 
tion, ami  1,700  men  will  cease  work  on  Monday 
unless  the  owners  concede  the  point.  The  out- 
look is  serious  and  the  township  is  depressed. 
The  Auckland  coal  miners  remain  idle,  and  con- 
sequently part  of  the  coast  fleet  is  laid  up  and 
a  number  of  hands  have  been  discharged."  But 
a  later  despatch  of  the  same  date  added:  "  The 
Government  have  now  resolved  to  accept  the 
risk  of  insuring  the  miners  without  examination, 
pending  an  amendment  of  the  Act  next  session. 

In  the  United  States:  On  Interstate  Rail- 
ways. —  In  his  message  to  Congress,  December, 
1908,  the  President  referred  to  this  enactment, 
which  he  had  approved  in  the  previous  April : 

"Among  the  excellent  laws  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  at  the  last  session  was  an  employers' 
liability  law.  It  was  a  marked  step  in  advance 
to  get  the  recognition  of  employers'  liability  on 
the  statute  books  ;  but  the  law  did  not  go  far 
enough.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  exercised  by 
employers  there  are  unavoidable  accidents  and 
even  deaths  involved  in  nearly  every  line  of  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  mechanic  arts.  This 
inevitable  sacrifice  of  life  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  it  can  not  be  completely  elimi- 
nated. It  is  a  great  social  injustice  to  compel  tlie 
employee,  or  rather  the  family  of  the  killed  or 
disabled  victim,  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  such 
an  inevitable  sacrifice.  In  other  words,  society 
shirks  its  duty  by  laying  the  whole  cost  on  the 
victim,  whereas  the  injury  comes  from  what 
may  be  called  the  legitimate  risks  of  the  trade. 
Compensation  for  accidents  or  deaths  due  in  any 
line  of  industry  to  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  that  industry  is  carried  on  should  be  paid 
by  that  portion  of  the  community  for  the  bene- 
fit of  which  the  industry  is  carried  on  —  that  is, 
by  those  who  profit  by  the  industry.  If  the  en- 
tire trade  risk  is  placed  upon  the  employer  he 
will  promptly  and  properly  add  it  to  the  legiti- 
mate cost  of  production  and  assess  it  proportion- 
ately upon  the  consumers  of  his  commodity.  It 
is  therefore  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  law  should 
place  this  entire  '  risk  of  a  trade  '  upon  the  em- 
ployer. Neither  the  Federal  law,  nor,  as  far  as 
I  am  informed,  the  State  laws  dealing  with  the 
question  of  employers'  liability  are  sufficiently 
thorogoing.  The  Federal  law  should  of  course 
include  employees  in  navy-yards,  arsenals,  and 
the  like." 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Act: 

"  Sec.  1.  That  every  common  carrier  by  rail- 
road while  engaging  in  commerce  between  any 
of  the  several  States  or  Territories,  or  between 
any  of  the  States  and  Territories,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  of  the  States  or  Ter- 
ritories, or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  of  the  States  or  Territories  and  any  foreign 
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nation  or  nations,  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to 
any  person  suffering  injury  'svliiie  he  is  employed 
by  such  carrier  in  such  commerce,  or,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  or  her  per- 
sonal representative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sur- 
viving widow  or  husband  and  children  of  such 
employee :  and,  if  none,  then  of  such  employee's 
parents ;  and,  if  none,  then  of  the  next  of  kin 
dependent  upon  such  employee,  for  such  injury 
or  death  resulting  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the 
negligence  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents  or  em- 
ployees of  such  carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  de- 
fect or  insufficiency,  due  to  its  negligence,  in 
its  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery,  track, 
roadbed,  works,  boats,  wharves,  or  other  equip- 
ment. 

"Sec.  2.  That  every  common  carrier  by  rail- 
road in  the  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  or  other  possessions  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to 
any  person  suffering  injury  while  he  is  em- 
ployed by  such  carrier  in  any  of  said  jurisdic- 
tions, or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee, 
to  his  or  her  personal  representative,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  surviving  widow  or  husband  and 
children  of  such  employee;  and,  if  none,  then 
of  such  employee's  parents ;  and,  if  none,  then 
of  the  next  of  kin  dependent  upon  such  em- 
ployee, for  such  injury  or  death  resulting  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of 
the  officers,  agents,  or  employees  of  such  car- 
rier, or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  insufficiency, 
due  to  its  negligence,  in  its  cars,  engines,  appli- 
ances, machinery,  track,  roadbed,  works,  boats, 
wharves,  or  other  equipment. 

"Sec.  3.  That  in  all  actions  hereinafter 
brought  against  any  such  common  carrier  by 
railroa/i  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  recover  damages  for  per- 
sonal injiiries  U)  an  employee,  or  where  such  in- 
juries have  resulted  in  his  death,  the  fact  that 
the  employee  may  have  Ijeen  guilty  of  contribu- 
Utry  negligence  shall  not  bar  a  recovery,  but 
the  damages  shall  be  diminishfid  by  the  jury  in 
prop<jrtion  to  the  amount  of  negligence  attribu- 
table U)  such  employee  :  ProvtcUfl,  That  no  such 
employee  who  may  be  injurfj'l  or  killed  shall  be 
held  Ut  havf  been  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence in  any  cmse  where  thf;  violation  by  such 
c^^immon  f^arricr  of  any  statute  enacte<l  for  the 
safety  of  employees  contributed  to  the  Injury  or 
death  of  such  employee. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  in  any  action  brought  against 
any  cr^mmon  carrier  under  or  by  virtue  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  U)  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  to,  or  dratli  of,  any  of  Its 
employees,  such  employee  shall  not  be  held  to 
have  assunierl  the  risks  of  his  employment  in 
any  cane,  where  the  violation  by  sueh  rrmmion 
carrier  of  any  statutr;  ena/tcd  for  the  safety  of 
employees  ru^^ntribut^-xl  to  the  Injury  or  death  of 
such  employee. 

"  Hec.  5.  That  any  contra*;!,  rule,  regulation, 
or  device  whatsf>ever.  the  \i\>T])(jm:  or  intent  of 
which  dhall  \n-  U)  enable  any  common  carrier  t/j 
exempt  itself  frf>m  any  liability  creaU;d  by  this 
Ao-t,  nhall  U)  that  KxUmt  be  void:  I'rf/videtl,  That 
in  any  action  brought  against  any  such  com 
mttn  cattSi-t  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the 
'  ■  fiH  of  thin  Aet,  sue))  cotnmr>n  carrier 
off  IherHn  any  sum  It  Imn  contributed 
Of  (,(111  to  any  inxiiranee,  relief  herieflt,  or  In 
demoity  that  may  have  lAen  pnid  to  the  injured 


employee  or  the  person  entitled  thereto  on 
account  of  the  injury  or  death  for  which  said 
action  was  brought. 

"Sec.  6.  That  no  action  shall  be  maintained 
tmder  this  Act  unless  commenced  within  two 
years  from  the  day  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"Sec.  7.  That  the  term  'common  carrier'  as 
used  in  this  Act  shall  include  the  receiver  or 
receivers  or  other  persons  or  corporations 
charged  with  the  duty  of  the  management  and 
operation   of  the  business  of  a  common  carrier. 

"Sec.  8.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
held  to  limit  the  duty  or  liability  of  common 
carriers  or  to  impair  the  rights  of  their  em- 
ployees under  any  other  Act  or  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, or  to  affect  the  prosecution  of  any  pend- 
ing proceeding  or  right  of  action  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  entitled  '  An  Act  relating  to 
liability  of  common  carriers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Territories,  and  to  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  commerce  between  the  States 
and  between  the  States  and  foreign  nations  to 
their  employees,'  approved  June  eleventh,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six."  —  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  of  America  passed  at  1st  Session  of  the 
QOth   Congress,  1907-8,  pt.  1.  chap.  149. 

Hours  of  Labor:  Judicial  Limitation  of 
Police  Power  to  regulate  them  in  the  United 
States. — By  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  April,  1905,  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  to  be  exacted  from  workmen 
in  bakeries,  was  pronounced  unconstitutional. 
The  law  in  question  provided  that  "no  em- 
ployee shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in 
a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery 
establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work 
day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  nor  more  hours 
in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of 
ten  hours  per  da}'  for  the  number  of  days  dur- 
ing such  week  in  which  such  employee  shall 
work."  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  had 
passed  on  this  enactment  and  declared  it  consti- 
tutional, as  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  pub- 
lic health.  A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  — 
five  to  four — rejected  this  view,  saying,  in  the 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Peckham  :  "  We  think 
the  limit  of  the  police  fjower  has  been  reached 
and  pa8.sed  in  this  ra.se  There  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, no  reasonable  foundation  for  holding  this 
to  be  necessary  or  apjiropriate  as  a  health  law 
U)  safeguard  the  public  health  or  the  health  of 
the  individuals  who  are  following  the  trade  of 
a  baker."  In  the  flissentinf^  opinion  of  Justice 
Harlan,  Justices  White  and  Day  concurring,  it 
was  said  :  "The  rule  is  universal  that  a  legisla- 
tive enactment.  Federal  or  Stale,  is  never  to  In- 
disregarded  or  held  invalid  unless  it  be,  beyond 
question,  plainly  and  i)alpably  In  excess  of  leg- 
islative power.  If  there  be  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  statule,  that  doubt  must  there 
fore  l)e  resolved  in  favor  of  its  vallility,  and 
the  courts  must  keep  their  hands  olT,  leaving 
the  Ixjgislature  to  meet  the  rcHpon.Hibility  for 
unwise  legiHlatir>n." 

Limitation  of  Workings  Hours  for  Train- 
men. H«-i'  (Iti  this  vol  J  Kaii.wavh;  I'nitkk 
Htatkm;  a    I)    1907 

The  "English  Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hour) 
Act."  -  The  Act  MO  called,  pimsed  in  I90M.  came 
Into   force  fni  the   Ist  of  July,    19(t9.   (•x<e|)t   us 
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respects  mines  in  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  where  its  operation  was  de- 
ferred until  the  1st  of  January,  liilO.  The  Act 
provides  that  "a  workman  shall  not  be  below 
ground  in  a  mine  for  the  purpose  of  his  work, 
or  of  going  to  and  from  his  work,  for  more  than 
«ight  hours  during  any  consecutive  twenty- four 
hours";  but  this  is  qualified  by  the  condition 
that  "  no  contravention  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions shall  be  deemed  to  take  place  in  the  case 
of  a  workman  working  in  a  shift  if  the  period 
between  the  times  at  which  the  last  workman 
in  the  shift  leaves  the  surface  and  the  first  work- 
man in  the  shift  returns  to  the  surface  does  not 
exceed  eight  hours."  This  rule,  it  is  said,  makes 
the  nominal  working  day  of  eight  hours  "one 
that  will  vary,  according  to  local  conditions,  from 
eight  and  a  half  to  nine  hours."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Coal  Owners'  Association  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  in  a  manifesto  issued 
shortly  before  the  Act  became  operative,  de- 
clared :  "  The  Act  does  not  permit  eight  hours' 
work  underground,  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  time  is  taken  up  in  travelling  to  and  from 
the  actual  place  of  w^ork,  and  in  many  of  the 
older  collieries  not  more  than  6^  hours'  effect- 
ive work  will  be  performed.  The  owners  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  impos- 
sible to  work  such  collieries  and  maintain  them 
in  repair  with  all  the  pumping  of  water,  boilers, 
engines,  horses,  ofiicials,  and  attendants  neces- 
sary for  34  hours  per  day  on  6|  hours'  product- 
ive work,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
South  Wales  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
collier's  time  is  occupied  in  other  work  than  in 
producing  coal  than  is  the  case  in  most  other 
coalfields." 

The  conditions  are  described  as  being  different 
in  the  Welsh  mines  from  those  in  other  British 
■coal  fields,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  there  only 
that  trouble  arose  when  the  Act  came  into  ef- 
fect. 

Germany's  Latest  Code.  —  "The  coal 
miners  of  Prussia  have  secured  a  legal  eight- 
hours  day  for  underground  work,  but  in  indus- 
try generally  the  number  of  hours  worked  is 
ten  daily,  or  sixty  weekly,  and  these  hours  gen- 
erally fall  between  six  and  six  or  seven  and 
seven.  In  some  industries,  and  especially  the 
textile  industries,  from  sixty-three  to  sixty-six 
hours  per  week  are  commonly  worked  by  both 
sexes.  .  .  .  Just  as  there  was  once  a  time  when 
the  textile  industry  of  the  Rhineland  worked  to 
a  large  extent  seventeen  hours  a  day  in  order 
to  facilitate  competition  with  England's  more 
highly  developed  factories  and  more  skilled 
workers,  so  now  a  day  of  ten  and  eleven  hours 
is  maintained  in  the  same  industry  purely  out  of 
fear  of  the  foreigner.  .  .  .  The  only  limitation 
of  hours  introduced  by  the  amendment  to  the 
Industrial  Code  which  was  passed  in  1908  ap- 
plied to  female  workers,  and  it  merely  fixed 
the  rule  of  sixty  hours,  subject  to  many  excep- 
tions. An  investigation  made  in  1903  by  the 
Government  into  the  hours  worked  by  females 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops  showed 
that  of  813,560  such  workpeople,  employed  in 
38,706  works,  86,191  (in  6,768  works),  or  10.6 
per  cent.,  worked  nine  hours  or  less,  while  347,- 
814  (in  18,267  works),  or  42.8  per  cent.,  worked 
from  nine  to  ten  hours  (inclusive),  so  that  over 
half  already  enjoy  the  protection  which  the  new 
Jaw  is  to  afford.     The  Socialists  at  present  de- 


mand a  ten -hours  day  for  both  sexes,  for  the 
whole  country  and  for  all  industries,  but  they 
regard  this  no  longer  as  their  final  objective,  but 
as  a  stage  on  the  way  towards  the  goal  of  an 
eight-hours  day,  via  a  halfway  house  of  nine 
hours." —  William  H.  Dawson,  TJie  Evolution  of 
Modern  Germany,  pp.  129-131  [Unwin,  London; 
Scribners,  N.  Y.,  1909). 

"On  December  28  last  [1908]  an  industrial 
amendment  Act  was  passed  by  the  German 
Reichstag  and  became  law.  It  introduces  a 
number  of  new  and  more  stringent  regulations 
for  tlie  protection  of  women  and  children,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  securing  a  large  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  in  many  manufacturing 
industries.  In  its  application  it  goes  beyond 
the  existing  factory  law,  which  applies  to  Fab- 
riken,  and  it  includes  all  Betriebe  (industrial  es- 
tablishments) in  which  ten  or  more  persons  are 
employed.  It  reduces  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  for  women  from  11  to  10  on  ordinary 
week  days  and  from  10  to  8  on  Saturday.  That 
is  to  say,  it  reduces  the  statutory  maximum 
week  from  65  to  58  hours.  It  extends  the  period 
during  which  night-work  is  prohibited  by  an 
hour,  and  fixes  it  from  8  p.  m.  to  6  a.,  m.,  instead 
of  from  8.30  p.  m.  to  5.30  a.  m.  as  heretofore.  It 
further  provides  that  after  each  day's  work  an 
unbroken  interval  of  11  hours'  rest  must  elapse ; 
and  this  also  applies  to  workers  of  both  sexes 
vmder  16.  The  latter,  who  already  enjoy  the 
daily  and  weekly  maximum  now  granted  to 
women,  will  also  have  the  statutory  times  of  be- 
ginning and  leaving  off  work  altered  from  5.30 
A.  M.  to  6  A.  M.  for  beginning  and  from  8.30  a.  m. 
to  8  p.  M.  for  leaving  off."  —  London  Times, 
March  15,  1909. 

Japanese  Legislation  in  Prospect.  —  The 
following  report  from  Japan  came  to  the  Ameri- 
can Press  in  a  telegram  dated  December  15, 1909, 
at  Victoria,  British  Columbia:  Factory  owners 
of  Japan,  who  employ  642,000  hands,  of  whom 
392,000  are  women  and  a  big  percentage  children, 
are  excited  over  factory  laws  to  be  advocated 
at  this  session  of  the  Diet,  according  to  news 
brought  here  yesterday.  The  law  will  provide 
against  employment  of  children  less  than  twelve 
years  old,  but  those  above  ten  now  employed 
will  be  permitted  to  continue.  Workers  under 
sixteen  and  females  may  not  be  worked  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  must  be  given  two 
days  rest  each  month.  In  days  of  ten  hours,  an 
hour's  rest  must  be  given. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  in  1902. —  Recommendations  for 
State  Legislation.  —  Child  Labor  and  Wo- 
man's Labor.  —  The  Utah  Law  on  Labor  in 
Mines.  —  ' '  Perhaps  the  subject  of  greatest  pub- 
lic interest  to-day  is  that  of  the  regulation  of 
the  hours  of  labor  permitted  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, and  especially  in  factories.  Most  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  under  the  full  age  in  fac- 
tories or  other  mechanical  establishments  for 
more  than  a  prescribed  time  per  diem,  usually 
ten  hours,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  hours  per 
week.  Obviously,  Congress  has  no  power  with- 
out a  constitutional  amendment  to  legislate  di- 
rectly on  this  subject.  The  Commission  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  uniform  law  upon  this  subject 
may  wisely  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  all 
the  States.  We  believe  that  such  legislation  can 
not,  under  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions  be 
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recommended  as  to  persons,  male  or  female, 
above  the  age  of  21,  except,  of  course,  in  some 
special  industries  where  employment  for  too 
many  hours  becomes  positively  a  menace  to  the 
health,  safety  or  well-being  of  the  community ; 
but  minors  not  yet  clothed  with  all  the  rights  of 
citizens  are  peculiarly  the  subject  of  State  pro- 
tection, and  still  more  so  young  children.  The 
commission  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  sim- 
ple statute  ought  to  be  enacted  by  all  the  States 
to  regulate  the  length  of  the  working  day  for 
young  persons  in  factories  (meaning  by  "  young 
persons  '  those  between  the  age  of  majority  and 
14) ;  and  in  view  of  the  entire  absence  of  protec- 
tion now  accorded  by  the  laws  of  many  States  to 
children  of  tender  years  we  think  that  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  factories  in  any  capacity, 
or  for  any  time,  under  the  age  of  14,  should  be 
prohibited.  The  question  of  shops  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  generally  appears  even  more 
subject  to  local  conditions  than  that  of  factories  ; 
thf-n-fore  the  Commission  .see  no  need  for  even 
recommending  to  the  States  any  uniform  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject.  But  child  labor  sliould 
be  universally  protected  by  educational  restric- 
tions, providing  in  substance  that  no  child  may 
be  employed  in  either  factories,  shops,  or  in  stores 
in  large  cities,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and, 
except  during  vacation,  unless  he  has  attended 
school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year. 
Further  regulation,  especially  in  the  line  of 
bringing  States  which  now  have  no  factory  acts 
up  to  a  higher  standard,  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended. 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Utah  law 
limiting  the  length  of  tlie  day's  labor  in  mines 
or  under-grounfi  workings,  even  in  the  case  of 
male  citizens  of  full  age.  The  Cominis.sion  would 
therefore  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Utah  constitution  and  statutes  be  followed  in  all 
the  Statf's,  by  which  the  period  of  employment 
of  workmen  in  all  under-ground  mines  or  work- 
ings shall  be  eight  hours  a  day,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  when  life  or  property  is  in  im- 
minent danger,  and  also  that  the  cniplf)yni<ntof 
chil'lren  under  the  age  of  14  and  of  all  women 
and  girls  in  mines  or  under  ground  rjuarrir'S  and 
w<..rkings  sliall  be  forbidden."  —  Final  Itcport 
(11KJ2)  of  Industrial  CommiHuion,  pp.  94ft-H. 

Hours  of  Labor  for  Women.  —  Right  of 
the  State  to  put  other  Limitations  than  on 
Men.  —  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Decision.  —  The 
constitutional  right  of  a  SUite  Xo  jmt  otln-r  liin- 
Itations  on  the  liourH  of  labor  for  women  than  it 
puts  on  the  hours  of  lalxjr  for  men  whh  ijues- 
tloned  by  the  proprietr^r  of  a  laundry  in  Oregon, 
and  the  question  was  airried  to  the  Su[)reme 
Court  of  the  L'nltcl  States.  The  decision  of 
that  tribimal  whh  rendered  eurly  in  VM)H.  afllrni 
Ing  the  right  of  a  .'^Uite  to  make  sucli  di.Htlnr  tif)n 
In  labor  limitations  b«-tween  the  two  wxen,  and 
the  ground  of  the  deeUlon  introduces  a  prin- 
ciple of  enormous  irnfiorl/mee  Intf)  law.  A 
legal  limitatiori  of  the  hours  of  labor  touches 


the  contractual  rights  of  the  individual,  and  the 
Court  conceded  that  in  those  rights  women 
stand  on  the  same  plane  as  men ;  but  the  State, 
it  declares,  has  the  constitutional  right,  for  the 
public  good,  to  limit  the  contractual  right  of 
the  individual,  and  its  reasoning  on  the  matter 
before  it  turns  therefore  on  the  question  whether 
the  protection  of  women  by  this  special  limita- 
tion of  contractual  rights  is  or  is  not  for  the 
public  good  ?  On  this  question  the  counsel  for 
the  State  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
had  submitted  a  remarkable  mass  of  testimony, 
social  and  physiological,  which  the  Court  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive,  and  founded  its  decision 
thereon.  This  testimony  the  Court  declared  to 
be  "significant  of  a  widespread  belief  that 
women's  physical  structure,  and  the  functions 
she  performs  in  consequence  thereof,  justify 
special  legislation  restricting  or  qualifying  the 
conditions  under  which  she  should  be  permitted 
to  toil."  Though  "constitutional  questions  .  .  . 
are  not  settled  by  even  a  consensus  of  present 
public  opinion,"  yet  the  Court  held  that  "when 
a  question  of  fact  is  debated  and  debatable,  and 
the  extent  to  which  a  special  constitutional 
limitation  goes  is  affected  by  the  truth  in  re- 
spect to  that  fact,  a  widespread  and  long-con- 
tinued belief  concerning  it  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration." Applying  that  principle  in  this  case, 
the  Court  affirmed  that  "as  healthy  mothers  are 
es.sential  to  vigorous  offspring,  the  physical 
well-being  of  woman  becomes  an  object  of  pub- 
lic interest  and  care  in  order  to  preserve  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  race."  On  account  of 
her  physical  constitution,  "she  is  not  an  equal 
competitor  with  her  brother."  In  spite  of  the 
removal  of  legal  and  other  disabilities,  "she 
will  still  be  where  some  legislation  to  protect 
her  seems  necessary  to  secure  a  real  equality  of 
right."  Such  legislation  to  defend  woman,  to 
use  the  Court's  i)lira.sc,  "  from  the  greed  as  well 
as  the  passion  of  man,"  is  not  merely  for  her 
benefit,  but  for  the  well-being  of  the  race. 

"The  two  wjxes,"  said  .Justice  Brewer,  who 
delivered  the  decision  of  the  Court,  "differ  in 
structure  of  body,  in  the  finictions  to  be  per- 
formed by  each,  in  the  amount  of  physical 
strength,  in  (he  capacity  for  long  continued 
labor,  particularly  when  done  stimding,  the  in- 
fluence of  vigorous  health  upon  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  race,  the  self  reliance  which  ("iiables 
one  to  assert  full  rights,  and  in  the  capacity  to 
maintain  the  struggle;  for  subsistence.  'Phis 
difference  just i lies  a  dilTerence  in  legislation 
and  upholdH  that  which  is  designed  to  eoin- 
pensate  for  M»nie  of  the  burdens  which  rest 
upon  her   " 

Oriental  Competition  :  The  Force  of  the 
Objection  to  it  in  Countries  under  the  Pro- 
tective Tariff  System.  Sec  (in  this  vol.)  Uacb 
I'uiiiii.KMs  :   IMriii  St.mks. 

A.  D.  1900-1909.  Study  and  Treatment 
of  Industrial  Problems  in  the  United  States 
by  the  National  Civic  Federation.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Social  IJK'nKii.MK.vT    Umtku  States. 
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(Cooperative    Organization  —  Pensions  —  Profit-sharing  —  Wages    Regula- 
tion, etc.) 


The  Bonus  System.  —  Its  Working  in  the 
Shops  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel   Company.  — 

"Awarding  extra  compensation  for  extra  work 
has  long  been  the  practice  of  successful  manu- 
facturing ;  but  the  particular  method  of  award- 
ing a  bonus  above  referred  to  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  fills  an  important  need  in  modern  systems 
of  management.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows  :  Alternative  ways  of  doing  a  piece 
of  work  are  carefully  investigated  by  the  most 
competent  expert  available  and  the  results  re- 
corded. The  best  method  is  determined  and 
taught  to  an  ordinary  workman,  who  is  awarded 
extra  compensation  in  addition  to  his  day's  pay 
for  doing  the  work  iu  the  time  and  manner  spe- 
cified. This  method  of  compensation  was  the 
outcome  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  in  compli- 
cated work  equitable  piece  rates  determined  as 
nearly  as  possible  by  scientific  methods." 

The  original  working  out  of  this  method  into 
a  system  is  ascribed  by  the  writer  of  the  above 
to  Mr.  Fred  W.  Taylor,  in  the  early  eighties,  he 
being  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company.  After  setting  forth  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  system,  this  writer  concludes  his 
article  by  stating :  "  The  principles  above  out- 
lined were  applied  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1901  to  the  ordnance  and  armor-plate 
machine  shops  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
and  resulted  in  a  short  time  in  more  than  dou- 
bling the  output  of  those  shops.  The  system  is 
still  in  use  substantially  as  introduced,  and  the 
superintendent,  Jlr.  Archibald  Johnston,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  La- 
bor, February  13,  1902,  makes  the  following 
statement  regarding  it:  "This  arrangement 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  both  to  the  men 
and  the  company,  for  it  has  enabled  us  to  get 
work  out  more  quickly,  and  to  add  to  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  our  invested  capital ;  while 
for  the  men  it  has  been  a  great  benefit,  as  we 
have  many  instances  of  employees  who  have 
bought  homes  for  themselves  principally  from 
their  extra  earnings  on  the  bonus  system,  and 
from  overtime  work.  The  system  has  been  a 
stronger  incentive  to  industry  than  any  other  we 
have  been  able  to  put  into  effect  in  our  plant." 
—  H.  L.  Gantt,  The  Bonus  System  of  Eetcarding 
Labor  (Am.  Reriew  of  Reviews). 

Cooperative  Organization  :  France,  Italy, 
etc.  —  Cooperative  Production.  —  A  book  pub- 
lished in  1905,  entitled  "Labor  Problems,"  by 
T.  S.  Adams  and  Helen  L.  Sumner,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  cooperative  associations 
for  contract  labor  in  France,  of  which  there 
were  296  on  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  seemingly 
having  considerable  success,  106  of  the  number 
being  in  the  building  trades.  Similar  organiza- 
tions were  reported  in  Italy  and  New  Zealand. 
In  France,  the  law  provides  for  dividing  public 
contracts,  and  for  making  payments  on  them  in 
such  ways  as  to  bring  them  within  the  means  of 
these  associations  of  workmen.  In  Germany 
and  Holland  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  less  de- 
gree of  success  in  organizing  this  mode  of  pro- 
ductive cooperation. 

Great    Britain :   The   Cooperative    Union 


and  Cooperative  Congress.  — Recent  Statis- 
tics of  Membership,  Organizations,  and  Oper- 
ations. —  Rapidly  increasing  Cooperation 
in  Agriculture.  —  As  reported  at  the  annual 
Cooperative  Congress  of  1905,  the  Cooperative 
Union  of  Great  Britain  had  then  a  membership 
of  2,200,000,  conducting  cooperative  undertak- 
ings with  a  total  capital  of  £36,500.000  and  a 
trade  of  £92.000,000.  At  that  meeting  a  proposi- 
tion to  act  with  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee, for  increasing  the  representation  of  labor 
interests  in  Parliament,  was  defeated  by  801 
votes  against  135. 

Four  years  later,  at  the  Congress  held  in  May, 
1909,  the  reported  membership  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Union  had  increased  to  2.516.194,  in  1560 
aftlliated  societies.  Among  other  statistics  re- 
ported for  the  previous  year  were  the  follow- 
ing :  "The  two  large  wholesale  societies —  one 
in  England  and  the  other  in  Scotland  —  had  a 
membership  of  1414  in  1908.  or  a  decrease  of 
three  as  compared  with  the  total  for  1907;  the 
shares  held  amounted  to  £1,9^4,676,  a  rise  of 
£190,131 ;  the  loans  were  £5.114,201,  an  increase 
of  £382,990  ;  the  sales  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £32,433,968.  an  increase  of  £43,940,  and  the 
interest  on  capital  was  £96,350,  an  increase  of 
£5,498.  The  j'ear's  trading,  however,  resulted 
in  a  decrease  of  profits  amounting  to  £137,197, 
the  total  profits  being  £731,124.  There  were 
1428  distributive  societies,  a  decrease  of  15,  but 
the  membership  rose  to  2,404,595,  or  81.217 
more ;  the  shares  held  went  up  to  £30,037,352, 
an  increase  of  £998,703;  the  loans  amounted  to 
£4,558,021,  a  rise  of  £212,377:  the  sales  in- 
creased by  £1.635.749,  the  total  being  £60,788,- 
278;  but  the  profits  dropped  to  £10,773,005,  or  a 
decrease  of  £126,327. 

"Cooperative  production  forms  a  large  and 
important  branch  of  the  movement.  Some  facts 
relating  to  it  are  given  from  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
in  order  to  supplement  the  figures  of  the  cen- 
tral board.  According  to  the  Chief  Registrar's 
report,  1251  societies,  including  distributive, 
wholesale,  and  productive  societies,  made  re- 
turns showing  that  they  carried  on  production 
to  the  extent  of  £16,989,764  in  the  year,  calcu- 
lated on  wholesale  prices.  The  workpeople  em- 
ployed in  production  numbered  44,188  — men,. 
25,809:  women.  12.212;  boys,  6167  — and  the 
wages  paid  to  these  (exclusive  of  bonus) 
amounted  to  £2,324,674.  The  board's  annual 
summary  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  the 
productive  societies  and  the  productive  depart- 
ments of  the  two  wholesale  societies  shows  a 
total  production  in  1908  of  £11.112,220.  To 
this  is  added  an  estimated  production  of  £7,750,- 
000  by  the  distributive  societies,  making  the 
total  production  of  the  cooperative  movement 
for  the  year  about  £18,862,000.  The  number  of 
productive  societies  to  which  the  Board's  returns 
relate  is  122,  a  decrease  of  five  as  compared  with 
the  total  for  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  people  employed  by  these  societies  during 
the  year  was  28,575,  an  increase  of  1637 :  the 
capital  invested  was  £4,610,072,  an  increase  of 
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£259,137  ;  the  trade,  as  stated  above,  was  £11,- 
112,220,  an  increase  of  £450,802;  the  profits 
amounted  to  £352,398,  a  decrease  of  £15.317; 
and  the  losses  amounted  to  £68,650,  as  against 
£8336. 

"Among  the  industries  engaged  in  coopera- 
tive production,  corn  milling  had  a  trade  last 
year  amounting  to  £4,564,706,  which  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  total  for  the  previous 
year.  Increases  were  also  recorded  in  the 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool  industries,  and  by 
societies  engaged  in  woodwork,  building,  and 
quarrying,  printing  and  bookbinding,  baking, 
and  laundrj'-work.  But  the  societies  produc 
ing  boots,  shoes,  and  leather,  metal  and  hard- 
ware, and  various  other  goods  had  a  reduced 
trade." 

In  an  article  on  "The  Coming  of  Coopera- 
tion," in  Agriculture,  the  London  Times  of  May 
3,  1909,  made  the  following  statements:  "The 
cooperative  movement,  on  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  che  success  of  all  small  farmers  and 
many  big  farmers  depends,  is  advancing  with  a 
rapidity  very  little  realized  even  by  farmers 
themselves. 

"The  position  at  present  is  this.  In  Ireland, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  England  exist  three  organi- 
zation societies  which  decided  in  July  of  last 
year  to  amalgamate  for  certain  purposes.  Un- 
der the  lead  of  Sir  Horace  Phinkett  the  three 
societies  decided  that  joint  action  would  be 
effective  in  all  the  three  branches  of  cooperative 
trade —  '  (1;  The  acquisition  of  farmers'  supplies 
of  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price;  (2)  the 
marketing  of  prcxluce  in  the  most  economical 
manner;  and  (3)  the  interchange  of  certain  pro- 
ducts.' 

"  Into  this  third  attribute  of  cooperation  it 
is  worth  while  inquiring  closely.  The  idea, 
which  may  mean  an  immen.se  advance  in  the 
profluction  of  the  farm,  small  or  great,  has  not 
become  familiar  even  to  sf)me  of  the  best  lo*  al 
Cf><iperaf  i ve  s/^>cietie3  we  have.  A  few  exampi'  s 
will  illustrate  the  possil)ilitifs.  No  one  will 
doubt  the  value  of  geographical  knowledge  to 
the  farmer.  One  of  the  biggest  successes  made 
on  the  Fen  farmH  in  recf-nt  years  rf;sulted  from 
the  aoHdent  that  a  Fen  farmer  went  to  shoot 
Bnipe  in  Ireland,  and  tliere  came  upon  a  potato 
which  provefi  to  be  exfeptionally  suited  to  the 
F'm  viil.  .Many  Hmall  fortunes  have  been  marie 
in  pot>ito  farming  by  the  u.h*-  of  Scot/.h  seed. 
To  day,  of  course,  every  one  is  awar<;  of  its  ex 
cellenw;,  due  [wrtly  to  the  red  sfiil,  partly  to  the 
wiw;  cu8t^)m  of  the  Heot*;h  farmer  in  digifing 
his  potAtfj<-8  before  tlif:y  are  mature.  But  this 
know!ed(re  i)etietrated  very  slowly.    .   .   . 

"  An  a/if(dral)le  InHtnnfc,  ilinHlruting  the  same 
point,  may  be  fiiund  in  the  un[)iibliMlied  history 
of  the  Fn-neh  whoilH  recently  intrfxlueed  into 
Kngland  Tlie  whole  lal<;  in  full  of  snggeHtionH 
f'/r  Kngiinh  farmerH  and  for  the  organi/ation 
iKKietlPM.  French  farmers,  as  wfr  all  know,  are 
very  <\<t^o\y  fe<leratef| .  and  every  Hort  of  work 
—  In  buying,  In  marketing,  and  in  a'lviincing 
money  is  r-Jirried  on  by  the  loral  and  feder 
ale/1  HyndicateH  Home  yearn  ago  the  leaderH  of 
thew;  Hyn'llcateH  wimr-  Ui  the  ef»nelu><ion  that 
their  wlieatH  greatly  lmprove.fl  by  a  year  or  two 
In  Kriglinh  hoII.  'fhey  preferre«f  flirir  own  va 
ri/!f|eH,  but  found  th«*rn  more  prolific  when  the 
wiwl  wa*  imported  from  Kni^land.  Several  rlif 
flcultW'Ji  met  them.     They  hw\  tlrst  lo  jxrHuade 


English  growers  to  grow  these  varieties,  and 
secondly  they  had  to  compel  them  to  keep  the 
stock  pure.  The  second  ditRculty  might  have 
been  insuperable  without  joint  action,  but  it 
was  soon  overcome  by  the  syndicates. 

"At  present  Ireland  is  a  long  way  ahead  of 
England,  and  England  of  Scotland,  in  coopera- 
tive  organization  ;  but  certainly  in  England,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  co-operation  has  advanced  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  year  or  two  than  seemed  at 
all  likely  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
Agricultural  Organization  Society,  which  was 
formed  for  propaganda  work,  is  already  able  to 
give  proof  of  valuable  results  from  joint  action 
towards  what  may  be  called  the  self-sufficiency 
of  Britain.  The  advance  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  new  federations  of  farmers,  as  well 
as  by  the  multiplication  of  local  co-operative 
societies." 

Exhibition  of  Cooperative  Productions.  — 
An  exhibition  of  cooperative  productions  was 
opened  in  August,  1909,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  in  connection  with  a  National  Co-op- 
erative Festival.  On  the  one  side  goods  were 
shown  from  the  various  co-partnership  produc- 
tive societies,  including  boots  and  shoes,  bas- 
kets, cloth,  velvets,  cutlery,  watches,  and 
printing  ;  and  on  the  other  side  were  specimens 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  goods, 
such  as  working  exhibits  of  sweet-boiling,  soap- 
milling,  and  cigar  and  cigarette  making.  In 
addition  to  the  exhibits  from  workshops,  the 
Tenant's  Housing  Societies  showed  plans  of 
their  houses  owned  on  the  coi)perative  principle 
by  groups  of  workmen  and  others.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition 
that  stich  houses  may  b<!  completely  etiuipped 
for  habitation  with  articles  produced  under  co- 
operative conditions. 

India  :  Rapidity  of  the  Movement,  —  "  The 
co-operative  movement  in  India,  which  was 
started  five  years  ago  b}-  the  passing  of  the  Co- 
operative C^redit  Societies  Act,  has  made  steady 
and  satisfactory  progress  in  all  the  Provinces, 
and  there  are  now  2.000  societies  with  is.'i.OOO 
members  and  a  working  capital  of  over  half  a 
million  sterling.  Kach  Province  has  its  ofiicial 
registrar  aufl  stiifT  of  insixctors,  whos(;  business 
it  IS  to  fireach  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  new  societies,  to  help 
each  s^)ciety  to  draw  up  its  by  laws,  to  check 
and  audit  its  accounts  free  of  charge,  to  point 
out  mislakcH.  and  to  put  things  right.  The  or- 
dinary ty|)eof  cooperative  society  is  the  village 
bank  of  from  50  to  100  memi)ers,  all  resirli'tits  of 
the  H«m(!  n«!ighbourlio<Ml,  who  know  intimately 
each  other's  needs  and  resources,  and,  above  all, 
each  other's  cliaructxir."  —  Cor.  /.iindnn  Tiiinn, 
Ihr   17.  1!I0!» 

New  Zealand  :  The  Labor  Group  Method. 
—  "  What  diHlint'iiisheH  N«:w  Zealand  as  a  Slate 
Is  the  way  in  which  govennnental  powers  have 
been  UH4'(i.  not  to  stop  competition  in  the  social- 
JHtlc  WUW-,  but  to  force  u  higher  and  fairer 
lev«d,  on  whir^h  It  aclH  for  the  nuuiy  rather  than 
for  the  few.  Kvrry  startlini;  step  has  been  of 
this  nature.  New  Zealand  is  deniocrali/.ing  cotn- 
pelitlon.  If  the  public  Is  there  tlireat-<jiK:(l  with 
monopoly  prices  In  <oal  or  In  Insinimce,  (he 
Htat«!  acts  conipelltively  fr»r  the  whole  people. 
Our  great  intercMt  in  this  method  Ih  that  It  may 
have  ImineaHurable  rievelopnient  without  land- 
ing UH  in  HoclallHm.     It  has  the  soul  of   dctno- 
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cracy  In  it  while  preserving  great  areas  on 
■which  those  forms  of  private  property  may  be 
maintained  which  Socialism  usually  attacks. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  other  illustration 
which  New  Zealand  offers. 

"It  is  the  allotment  of  work  to  labor  groups 
under  the  co-operation  method.  It  unities  at 
once  the  political  and  the  industrial  practice. 
If  the  digging  and  laying  up  of  a  cellar,  a  sec- 
tion of  roadway,  or  the  foundations  of  a  bridge 
are  assigned  to  twelve  laborers  for  the  sum  of 
fifty  pounds,  they  elect  their  own  manager, 
agreeing  upon  the  distribution  of  the  work.  A 
standard  of  etliciency  is  set,  which  the  inspector 
enforces.  The  lump  sum  of  fifty  pounds  is 
assumed  by  the  authorities  to  give  first  a  'fair 
wage,'  but  beyond  that  a  margin  is  given 
which  extra  zeal  and  fidelity  may  very  mate- 
rially increase.  Under  private  contractors  work- 
ing for  profit,  this  is  of  course  a  very  old  story. 
It  is  not  an  old  story  for  the  State  or  town  to  do 
it,  with  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  certain 
evils  of  competition,  like  insecurity  and  lack  of 
work."  —  John  Graham  Brooks,  Industrial  De- 
viocmcy  {The  Outlook,  Nov.  IT,  1906). 

Russia:  A.  D.  1903.  —  Statistics  of  Con- 
sumers' Associations.  —  In  1903  "  the  number 
of  co-operative  consumers'  associations  in  Russia 
was  8^.  In  order  to  compile  some  statistics, 
in  regard  to  these,  the  '  Permanent  Commission 
for  Co-operative  Associations'  sent  out  some  in- 
quirj'  blanks  which,  in  304  cases,  were  properly 
filled  out  and  returned.  From  these  reports  is 
gathered  that  the  204  associations  had  together 
91,417  members  and  26,402  annual  subscribers, 
making  a  total  number  of  about  118,000  cus- 
tomers. The  average  membership  of  the  associa- 
tions was  577.  The  number  of  employees  was 
3258,  or  16  per  association,  and  the  expenses  for 
wages  and  maintenance  of  these  amounted  to 
1,131.307  rubles,  or  averaging  5515  rubles  for  each 
association.  The  total  capital  reached  a  sum  of 
more  than  4,000,000  rubles,  which  item  was 
counterbalanced  by  a  total  indebtedness  of  nearly 
an  equal  amount.  Of  the  entire  net  profit,  -^ 
1,270,000  rubles,— 256,539  rubles  were  distrib- 
uted as  dividends  on  shares,  590,857  rubles  as 
premiums  on  purchases,  and  68,155  were  paid 
into  the  government  as  taxes."  —  Herman  Ros- 
enthal (American  Rerieir  of  Bevieics). 

United  States:  Cooperative  Distribution 
and  Cooperative  Production. —  "Today  in 
Utah  are  eighty-seven  coiiperative  distribution 
societies  and  in  California  sixty;  and  elsewhere 
are  signs  that  the  excellent  principles  of  united 
effort  may  soon  enter  upon  another  and  verj- 
likely  its  most  notable  revival.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco before  the  earthquake  the  cooperators 
had  a  large  wholesale  store  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness. At  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  flourishing  Ar- 
lington Store  Society,  an  admirably  conducted 
Rochdale  venture,  has  4,360  members  and 
does  an  annual  business  of  more  than  $500,000, 
and  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  is  a  store  managed 
on  lines  of  modified  cooperation  with  annual 
sales  of  more  than  $600,000.  Through  the 
country  the  cooperative  stores  number  about 
250,  with  60,000  or  more  members  and  §7, - 
000,000,  of  annual  business:  a  showing  that 
looks  small  compared  with  the  gigantic  opera- 
tions of  the  British  societies.  But  with  the 
development  of  the  Cooperative  Association  of 
America,  a   new  enterprise  managed    by   men 


like  Frank  Parsons,  B.  0.  Flower,  Charles  E. 
Lund  and  other  advanced  thinkers,  there  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  next  few  years  a  new  and 
very  different  story  to  tell  of  cooperation  in 
America. 

"  Cooperative  production  has  already  made  a 
different  story,  although  even  that  is  flecked 
with  enough  of  failure.  ...  So  far  back  as  1868, 
in  Minneapolis,  four  journeymen  c(K)pers  had 
formed  a  cooperative  society,  steadily  enlarged 
as  the  milling  interests  increased.  In  1874, 
when  the  flour  output  was  about  500,000  bar- 
rels a  year,  so  many  coopers  had  come  to  town 
that  the  Coiiperative  Barrel  Manufacturing 
Company  was  formed  and  twelve  years  after- 
wards two-thirds  of  all  barrels  made  in  ilinne- 
apolis  were  made  in  cooperative  shops.  And 
then  somehow  the  things  began  to  decline.  Of 
seven  great  cooperative  shops  existing  in  1886 
only  three  survive.  ...  In  other  lines  of  pro- 
ductive effort  Cooperation  has  often  achieved 
notable  success.  The  cooperative  creamery,  for 
instance,  has  been  a  boon  to  millions  of  farmers. 
Of  such  creameries  in  the  United  States  there 
are  about  3,800  with  a  membership  in  their  as- 
sociations of  more  than  300,000  and  an  annual 
product  worth  more  than  $80,000,000.  In  Min- 
nesota six-sevenths  of  all  the  creameries  are 
cooperative;  six  hundred  have  been  organized 
in  the  last  ten  years  with  a  membership  of 
50,000.  The  idea  is  steadily  gaining:  it  is  very 
strong  in  all  the  "Western  States,  and  even  in 
Massachusetts  twenty-eight  of  fifty  creameries 
are  cooperative.  In  the  operation  of  these  so- 
cieties there  has  been  almost  uniform  success. 
The  farmers  indeed  have  done  far  more  than 
the  workingmen  to  show  the  benefits  of  union. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  about  4,000 
farmers'  purchasing  and  distributing  societies 
with  500,000  members.  Fruit  growers'  associa- 
tions have  been  formed  in  nine  states  and  have 
now  more  than  100,000  members.  The  South- 
ern California  Fruit  Exchange,  organized  in 
1891,  handles  more  than  half  the  orange  busi- 
ness in  California.  It  has  seventy  associations 
with  4,000  members.  One  third  of  all  the 
fruit  grown  in  California  is  now  handled  coop- 
eratively. 

"  There  are  also  cooperative  bee  keepers, 
cooperative  sheep  herders,  cooperative  poultry 
raisers,  cattle  breeders,  wool  growers,  cotton 
growers  and  milk-dealers,  and  in  six  states  are 
flourishing  cooperative  grain  elevators.  .  .  . 
[See  also,  above,  Labor  Organization:  U.  S.  : 
A.  D.  1906.]  Of  cooperative  insurance  compa- 
nies we  have  about  3,800,  including  mutual  life, 
fire,  hail  and  live-stock  insurance.  Three  thou- 
sand of  these  are  among  the  farmers,  with  a 
total  membership  of  2,700,000  and  total  risks 
reaching  the  amazing  sum  of  $3,000,000,000. 
Premiums  among  the  farmers'  cooperative  in- 
surance companies  average  twenty-four  cents 
for  each  $100  of  insurance  against  an  average 
among  all  companies,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  census,  of  $1  for  every  §100  of  insurance. 
Ill  Michigan,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
^Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Dakotas  farm- 
ers' cooperative  telephone  companies  have  had  a 
phenomenal  growth  and  have  effected  in  some 
degree  a  transformation  of  rural  life.  .  .  .  Co- 
operative distribution  . .  .  has  lately  been  revived 
in  America  through  the  well-considered  efforts 
of  the  Cooperative  Association  of  America,  and 
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still  more  recently  through  the  Golden  Rule 
Fraternity.  The  Cooperative  Association  be- 
gan in  Lewiston,  Me.,  in  1900,  as  'A  Trust  for 
the  People.'  It  has  utilized  the  ordinary  trust 
machinery  towards  communal  good  instead  of 
personal  profit.  There  is  a  holding  company 
called  the  "  Co-Workers'  Fraternity '  and  this 
owns  a  controlling  interest  in  stock  of  the  Coop- 
erative Association  of  America,  in  the  National 
Production  Company  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
3Iassachusetts  Cooperative  Society,  and  is  to 
own  a  similar  control  in  the  other  cooperative 
societies  now  being  formed.  On  this  modern 
and  comprehensive  basis  cooperation  is  being 
reformed  and  reorganized  in  America.  Its  pit- 
falls hitherto  have  been  chiefly  those  of  man- 
agement. On  the  new  plan  of  organization 
these  should  be  avoided.  .  .  .  The  revived 
prospects  of  Cooperation  in  America  are  due 
chiefly  to  the  altruistic  efforts  of  a  certain  band 
of  thoughtful  men  and  women  that  believe  this 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  a  cure  of  the  na- 
tional evils. "  —  Chas.  D.  Russell,  T?ie  Uprising 
of  t?i£  Many,  pp.  30-37  (A'.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Puge 
cfe  Co.,  1907;. 

' '  I  spent  nearly  four  weeks,  from  March  8  to 
March  27,  [1908]  visiting  a  chain  of  co-operative 
stores,  fifty-five  in  number,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  These  stores  are  or- 
ganized on  the  famous  Rochdale  plan,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  in.stead  of  the  capitalist. 
The  profits  are  divided  in  proportion  to  pur- 
chases, e.xcept  that  the  general  public  who  have 
not  yet  chosen  to  become  members  or  share- 
holders receive  only  half-dividend  or  benefit. 
Goofis  are  not  sold  cheaper ;  it  is  aimed  to  create 
capital  by  earning  grxKl  profits.  An  accounting 
is  ha^l  and  the  profits  a.scertained  once  in  three 
or  six  or  twelve  months.  TJiese  profits  are  then 
(listribufcl  between  a  surplus  fund,  an  educa- 
tional or  propaganda  fund,  and  dividend  on  pur 
chases,  which  is  paitl  in  casli  if  the  shareholder 
lias  paid  in  full,  or  credited  on  his  share  if  only 
part  paid.  This  is  the  nub  of  the  RrK-hdale  Sys- 
tem, departures  from  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  a  long  and  .-ilmost  unbroken  line  of  failure  in 
Amrrif;an  atl<;(ni>ts  in  co-operative  stores. 

"  Thcsf;  -Minnesota  and  Wiscfjrisin  stores  have 
ail  been  organizwl  on  a  nearly  uniform  plan  by 
a  propaganda  organization  known  as  the  Right 
Kelationshi[>  I><'ai.'ue,  consi.sting  of  three  active 
ofTWers,  two  juldiiional  directors,  eight  field  or- 
ganizers, and  an  assoeiate  nKfmhership  of  all  the 
Bt/)re  shareholders  who  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 
The  stores  arf;  in<;or[)oratefJ  bycounti'-s;  when 
there  are  Bf;VfTal  stores  in  one  county,  they  are 
'departments'  or  branches.  For  example,  the 
Polk  C/'oiinty  (VViHConsinj  company  has  U-n 
Rtorcfi.  the  I'epin  County  company  nine  stores, 
and  ea'.h  has  a  general  manager  and  a  joint 
warehouw;.  Instea/I  of  starting  a  new  Htor(!  with 
a  new  manager  and  no  eHtablislufl  tnule,  the 
newly  organized  <n  operative  comiiany  buys  out 
the  best  or  next  best  genenil  store  in  tiie  town 
and  continues  thrr  ff<rmer  owner  as  manager. 

"Of  the  old  guard  who  wrotr;  and  hoped  for 
CO  0[»f;ration  twnnty  to  thirty  years  ago,  all 
(rave  iin  the  fight  long  since,  myw-lf  excepted 
F>lward  Kverett  Ffale,  I{ir  fmrd  T  Klv,  Carroll 
I>  Wright.  Washington  Ohi/lden,  V.  VV  BemiH. 
John  IC  f'omrnfjns,  will  be  u\iii\  u>  knf<w  that 
the  If/st  caiiH*:  Is  reviving  ann  nia>  yet,  in  their 
Hfctlrne,  Justify  their  early  faith  ami  rejiay  their 


labors."  —  N.  O.  Nelson,  The  Co-operative  Move- 
ment in  the  United  States  {The  Outlook,  July  4, 
1908). 

In  February,  1909,  it  was  reported  that  the 
stores  of  the  above  League  had  increased  in 
number  to  seventy-six;  that  the  membership 
and  capital  had  been  doubled  wuthin  a  year, 
and  that  a  wholesale  company  had  been  formed, 
each  store  subscribing  $1000. 

In  ''Labor  Problems,  "by  T.  S.  Adams  and 
Helen  L.  Sumner,  a  considerable  number  of 
successful  undertakings  in  producers '  co-opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  are  enumerated,  in- 
cluding establishments  operated  by  labor  unions 
in  the  iron,  glass,  garment  and  cigar-making, 
box-workers,  wood-workers,  building  ti-ades, 
etc.,  east  and  west;  besides  co-operative  laun- 
dries and  restaurants.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  organizations  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
Workers'  Cooperative  Association  of  Boston, 
formed  in  1900  by  members  of  the  building 
trades. 

The  "  Nev7  Protection":  Australia:  A.  D. 
1907-1908.  —  The  "New  Protection,"  so  called, 
introduced  in  Australia,  "is  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  Wages  Boards  Acts,  which  aim 
to  preserve  for  the  workers  a  certain  assured 
remuneration.  Under  the  New  I^otection,  the 
field  of  this  minimum  wage  legislation  is  ex- 
tended to  the  trades  subsidized  or  assisted  under 
protective  duties,  so  as  to  compel  the  manufac- 
turers to  share  the  accruing  advantage  with 
their  employees.  The  Tariff  Excise  Act  is  the 
first  installment  of  the  new  legislation.  It  came 
into  force  on  January  1,  1907,  and  was  specially 
intended  to  protect  the  agricultural  implement 
industrj'  from  American  and  Canadian  competi- 
tion. It  placed  upon  imported  harvesters  a  duty 
of  si.vty  dollars.  The  Federal  Labor  party  sup- 
ported the  manufacturers  in  obtaining  the  duty, 
on  condition  that  there  was  instirted  a  clause  im- 
posing upon  locally  produc(;d  harvesters  an  ex- 
cise duty  of  half  the  amount  of  the  import  duty. 
Manufacturers  would,  however,  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  this  excise  up(m  showing  proof 
that  their  workmen  had  been  paid  'fair  and 
rea.sonable  remimerution.' 

"At  the  close  of  the  manufacturing  sea.son  one 
hundred  and  twelve  manufacturers  of  harvesters 
filed  applications  for  exemption  from  excise 
duty."  This,  at  once  on  a  test  case,  carried  the 
f|uestion.  what  is  a  "  fair  and  reasonable  remu- 
neration" for  wage-paid  labor  into  the  Court  of 
(Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  its  judge, 
much  against  his  will,  was  re(|uired  to  determine 
it.  1I(;  decided  that  not  less  than  $9.50  jx-r  week, 
in  Australia,  for  the  lowest  class  of  unskilled 
labor,  could  hv  regarded  as  a  "  living  wage." 
"This  formed  the  basis  of  the  entire  Tariff  Kx- 
rise  wale,  since  from  It  the  court  calculated  the 
rat4-s  rif  paynifint  for  all  other  iiii|>loyces.  This 
was  the  easier  because  tlier<-  was  but  ill  tic  differ- 
ence of  ojiinion  between  the  employers  and  the 
rrgpectlv<;  unions  as  to  tin-  [jroportionate  wages 
to  be  paid  to  various  classes  of  skilled  labor,  and, 
with  the  [irice  for  unskilled  labor  raised,  a  simi- 
lar Increase  followed  in  nil  the  skilled  trades  In 
thf;  business  of  rnatiufacturiiig  harvesters. 

"The    ll)irvest«-r    legislation  is  oidy  tin;    fore- 
rurin»'r   of    plans  for  extensive  conlrol  over  in 
duHtry  U)  be  brought  f(jrward   as  soon  as  the 
import  duties    under    the    recently    introduced 
tariff  are  decided. 
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"In  this  the  three  objects  to  be  gained  are 
not  always  easily  reconciled,  and  the  detail 
work,  besides,  of  drafting  rules  and  regulations 
to  result  in  a  moderately  practicable  working 
Act  will  be  enormous.  These  objects  are:  1.  To 
conserve  the  market  for  the  Australian  manu- 
facturer. 2.  To  insure  fair  remuneration  to  the 
employee.  3.  To  protect  the  consumer  by 
placing  a  limit  upon  the  price  which  may  be 
charged. 

"The  rough  outline  of  the  proposals  is  as 
follows:  All  dutiable  goods  bearing  the  Com- 
monwealth Trade-Mark  (a  sort  of  universal 
label)  as  a  guarantee  that  they  have  been  man- 
ufactured under  fair  and  reasonable  conditions 
as  to  remuneration  of  labor  will  be  exempt 
from  excise.  A  board  of  excise,  to  consist  of 
three  members,  to  be  appointed  to  give  effect 
to  these  proposals.  All  goods  manufactured 
under  conditions  which  are  in  accordance  with 
the  State  or  Commonwealth  industrial  award 
or  agreement,  or  which  are  declared  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  by  the  newly  created  board  of 
excise,  will  be  entitled  to  have  the  Common- 
wealth Trade-Mark  affixed."  —  Alice  Henry, 
Australia's  "New  Protection"  {The  Outlook, 
Feb.  8,  1908). 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Tariff  Excise 
Act  was  soon  brought  to  a  test,  and  the  Fed- 
eral High  Court  decided  in  June,  1908,  that 
wages  could  not  be  regulated  in  the  method 
proposed.  In  the  following  October  proceed- 
ings were  opened  in  Parliament  to  secure  such 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  would 
empower  the  desired  legislation. 

Pensions :  The  German  State-aided  Sys- 
tem. See  (in  this  vol.)  Poverty,  Problems 
of:  Pensions. 

System  adopted  by  American  Railroad 
Companies.  —  On  the  10th  of  November,  1909, 
announcement  was  made  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  that  it  had  adopted  an 
employees'  pension  system,  by  which  100,000 
men  would  be  affected.  Under  the  plan,  em- 
ployees reaching  the  age  of  seventy  years  are 
retired.  If  they  have  been  continuously  in  the 
service  of  the  company  for  at  least  ten  years 
preceding  their  retirement,  they  will  be  entitled 
to  a  pension.  An  employee  who  has  been  at 
least  twenty  years  in  continual  service  and  has 
become  unfit  for  duty  may  be  retired  with  a 
pension,  although  he  has  not  reached  the  age 
of  seventy.  The  amount  of  the  pensions  is  1  per 
cent,  for  each  year  of  continuous  service,  based 
upon  the  average  rate  of  pay  received  for  the  ten 
years  next  preceding  retirement.  The  pension 
system  became  effective  on  January  9,  1910. 

The  latest  government  report  on  the  number 
of  railroad  employees  puts  the  total  for  the  coun- 
try at  1,672,074.  "Of  these,"  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "approximately  665,000,  or 
about  40  per  cent.,  serve  the  roads  which  have 
pension  systems.  These  companies  are  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg,  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Union 
Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  and  their  affiliated 
lines,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
the  Reading,  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey." 

Profit-sharing  :  Plan  of  Furness,  Withy  & 
Company.  —  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  British 


ship-building  and  shipping  concerns,  that  of  the 
incorporated  firm  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.  of 
which  Sir  Christopher  Furness  is  the  managing 
director,  announced  in  the  fall  of  1908  that  it 
could  not  continue  its  business  unless  the  con- 
stant troubles  between  itself  and  its  employees 
over  wages  questions  could  be  brought  to  an  end. 
With  that  view  it  was  proposed  to  the  workmen 
that  they  should  become  partners  in  the  business 
by  taking  shares  of  the  company's  capital  stock 
and  paj'ing  therefor  by  a  five  per  cent  reduction 
of  their  wages  until  the  price  of  their  shares 
should  be  covered.  Additional  shares  of  stock 
would  be  issued  for  the  purpose,  on  which  four 
per  cent  of  dividend  would  be  paid,  whether  the 
company  divided  any  surplus  on  the  general 
stock  or  not.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  business  would  be  allotted  to  capital, 
and  to  cover  depreciation  and  development,  over 
and  above  which  the  employee-partners  would 
participate  in  all  profits.  With  reference  to  these 
allotments,  to  capital,  etc..  Sir  Christopher  Fur- 
ness, speaking  to  a  Labor  Union  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  his  proposal,  said:  "  I  am  aware  that 
a  section  of  working-men  criticise  the  amounts 
laid  aside  by  some  companies  for  these  various 
purposes  as  if  they  were  devices  for  stealing  the 
real  earnings  of  the  company  from  their  employ- 
ees, but,  take  my  word  for  it,  these  allotments 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
directors  have  any  regard  for  the  continuance  of 
the  company  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  prosper- 
ity. Possibly  an  arrangement  might  be  reached 
that  nothing  beyond  a  definite  percentage  on  an 
average  of  years  should  be  put  aside." 

Importantly  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  profit-sharing  copartnery.  Sir  Christo- 
pher planned  to  organize  what  he  called  a  Works 
Council,  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  workmen  and  representa- 
tives of  the  company.  It  would  be,  he  said,  a 
kind  of  Court  of  Reference  and  Committee  of 
Counsel  rolled  into  one.  The  proposals  of  the 
firm  were  accepted  by  its  employees  and  the 
co-partnery  arrangement  was  carried  out. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  on  May  22,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Furness  and  two  others  purchased  an 
extensive  colliery,  the  Wingate  Colliery,  and 
made  a  similar  proposition  to  the  workmen  there, 
offering  them  one  quarter  of  the  shares  of  the 
company  to  be  formed,  on  the  same  terms  of 
payment  as  in  the  case  of  the  ship-building  com- 
pany. This  gave  evidence  that  the  plan  had 
worked  satisfactorily  thus  far  in  its  earlier  trial. 

On  the  15th  of  Dec. ,  1909,  the  secretary  of  the 
Company  addressed  a  letter  to  its  Employe 
Shareholders,  suj'ing:  "  I  have  to  acquaint  you 
that  my  board  have  had  under  consideration  the 
working  of  the  company  since  the  adoption  of 
the  copartnery  scheme,  and  I  am  directed  to  say 
that  they  consider  the  results,  from  every  point 
of  view,  to  be  very  satisfactory."  The  substan- 
tial results  to  the  emploj'^ees  were  thus  stated : 

"  On  the  financial  side  you  will  also  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  working  results  are  equally  sat- 
isfactory. The  audited  accounts  up  to  Septem- 
ber 30  last,  and  the  estimated  results  from  that 
date  to  the  present  time,  show  such  a  balance  as 
enables  the  directors  to  declare  a  dividend.  They 
propose  therefore,  to  make  a  distribution  on  the 
agreed  basis  of  the  scheme  —  viz.,  the  guaran- 
teed 4  per  cent,  to  the  employe  shareholders,  the 
fixed  5  per  cent,  to  the  Ordinary  shareholders, 
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■with  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent,  to  both  classes  of 
shareholders.  This  will  yield  to  the  employe 
shareholders  a  return  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  to  the  Ordinary  shareholders  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  nine 
months  ending  December  31,  1909. 

"For  better  convenience  it  has  been  decided 
"by  my  board  to  make  the  financial  year  end  on 
December  31. 

■  ■  The  amount  due  to  each  employe  share- 
holder will  be  paid  at  the  offices  of  the  company 
at  the  respective  ship-yards  on  the  pay-day, 
Friday,  December  24." 

Promising  as  this  plan  of  profit-sharing  ap- 
peared, it  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  em- 
ployes, and,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1910,  they  voted 
against  its  continuance,  complaining  that  their 
expectation  of  full  employment  had  not  been 
realized,  and  that  the  system  tended  to  break  up 
trade  unions,  which  are  labor's  surest  support 
and  defence. 

The  Plan  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  other  Great  Corporations.  — 
"An  occurrence  of  tremendous  and  far-reaching 
importance  is  the  success  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation's  wage-earners'  investment 
and  profit-sharing  plan.  When  this  plan  was 
announced,  .January  1,  [1903],  every  thoughtful 
man  in  the  country  gave  it  close  attention.  .  .  . 
"With  all,  the  question  of  questions  was.  Will  it 
succeed  ?  .  .  .  We  have  not  been  compelled  to 
wait  long  for  the  answer.  The  directors  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  offered  25,000  shares  of  stock 
to  their  168,(XK)  employees.  The  books  were  to 
be  kept  open  thirty  days.  Xo  one  dared  believe 
that  within  this  month,  while  the  plan  was  so 
new,  while  all  .sorts  of  prejudices  or  fears  might 
deter  subsf-ribers,  and  while  the  great  ma.ss  of 
employees  would  .still  Ije  studying  and  thinking 
about  the  offer  which  to  them  must  have  seemed 
somewhat  novel  and  complicated,  all  or  even 
one-half  of  the  proffered  stock  would  be  taken 
up.  Yet,  when  tlie  books  closed  Saturday  cven- 
ini:,  .Januarj-  31,  it  was  found  that  the  25,000 
shy'tres  offered  had  been  subscribed  for  more  than 
twice  over.  Twenty  s<'ven  thousand  sLv  him 
dr<d  and  thirly-thr'<  employees  had  subscribed 
for  51,125  share.s.  , 

"  The  company's  proposal  was  to  share  profits 
with  all  empl'ivees  who  would  demonstrate 
their  interest  and  thrift  by  buying  the  company's 
stOf;k.  Convrjuently,  the  great  bulk  of  llie 
stock  w;t  aside  for  pun  ha.v;  by  employees  was 
offered  \j)  the  men  who  tiim  the  smallest  siilaries. 
This  was  done  by  dividing  the  lft8,<>00  em- 
ployees fnUj  six  clasHCH.  (icrr.rding  to  their  sala- 
ries—  Cla-HH  A.  over  ?20,(XK)  a  year;  Class  B, 
$10.0(K)  \/i  |20.0(K),  down  U>  Cla.ss  K.  gWM)  to 
|2,5<j0  a  yar,  an«l  ('las-s  F,  un«ier  $H(X)  a  year  — 
and  th'-n  by  limiting?  the  amount  of  kUm  k  em- 
ploy's 'ould  t;ikf  U>  the  following  prr)|)ortlon8 
of  their  annual  salari's  :  (hms  A,  5  [)er  cent.; 
Class  IJ.  H  fXT  c;nt. ;  (  las,s  C,  10  p<r  cent.;  Class 
I>,  12  fxT  cent.;  Class  K,  15  per  cent.;  and 
Clasn  F,  2<J  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  wen  why 
90  per  cent,  of  all  the  8to<;k  subscribed  f(jr  in 
.!  ni.'iry  (('X'S  to  the  two  claswH  of  ineehanlcH 
:  workm<  n  whose  salaries  are  under  $2..'»0(» 
a  year. 

'The  methfxl  Is  really  a  vfrry  simple  one. 
KniployeeH  sulMcribe  for  sffjck.  one  or  two 
shares  apiece  The  shares  coHt  $82.50,  or  less 
than  the  market  value,     r^;h  employee  pays 


in  monthly  installments,  taken  from  his  wages, 
and  he  may  have  the  payments  made  small  or 
large,  as  he  likes,  save  that  not  more  than  25 
per  cent,  of  his  wages  may  be  so  used  in  any 
month,  and  he  may  not  be  more  than  three 
years  in  completing  payment.  Dividends  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  a  year  go  to  the  subscriber 
from  the  date  of  his  first  payment.  Interest  at 
5  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  deferred  payments. 
In  other  words,  the  corporation  sells  stock  be- 
low the  market  price,  on  credit,  and  pays  the 
holder  2  per  cent,  a  year  in  dividends  more  than 
he  has  to  pay  in  interest.  Here  is  a  direct  in- 
ducement to  the  investment  of  savings.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Inducements  are  offered  the  em 
ployee  to  complete  payment  for  his  stock  and 
to  hold  it.  As  soon  as  he  has  fully  paid  for  it, 
the  certificate  is  issued  in  his  name,  and  he  is 
free  to  dispose  of  it.  But  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  hold  it  and  at  the  same  time  keep  his 
place  as  a  working  partner  in  the  company's 
service,  the  corporation  says  to  him:  'If  you 
hold  your  stock,  and  beginning  with  Januarj- 
next  year  you  show  it  to  the  treasurer  of  your 
company,  and  present  a  letter  from  the  proper 
official  that  during  the  preceding  j'ear  you  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  have 
shown  a  proper  interest  in  its  welfare  and  pro- 
gress, and  you  do  this  each  January  for  tive 
years,  we  will  give  you,  in  addition  to  the  divi- 
dends paid  you,  a  bonus  of  five  dollars  per 
share  for  each  year.  During  the  second  period 
of  five  years,  we  will  pay  you  a  further  yearly 
bonus,  as  a  reward  for  your  continuous  faithful 
service.'  The  amotmt  of  the  second  bonus 
cannot  now  be  fi.xed,  but  it  will  doubtless  be 
larger  than  the  first  one.  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  the  protection  of  subscribers  who 
from  one  cause  or  another  are  unable  to  com- 
plete payment.  Subscribers  who  discontinue 
payments  get  their  money  back  and  keep  the 
difference  between  the  7  per  cent,  dividends 
and  the  5  per  cent,  interest.  In  the  case  of  .sub- 
scribers who  die  or  are  disabled  while  faithfully 
serving  the  corporation,  after  having  paitl  for 
their  stock,  the  five  dollars  per  share  yearly 
bonus  is  not  lost,  but  is  paid  over  to  them  or 
to  their  estates."  —  Walter  Wellman,  The  Steel 
Corporation  Points  the  Way  {American  lieciew 
of  lUnewH,  March,  1903). 

"On  December  31,  190H,  it  was  reported  that 
22.9(50  employees  had  purclia.scd  shares  under 
this  plan  and  at  that  date  <'ither  held  the  certi- 
(icates  or  were  making  monthly  paynientw  for 
them  on  account.  This  is  about  10  per' cent, 
of  the  total  ninnbcr  of  employees,  so  that  the 
sehrrmc  has  not  failed  to  enlist  support.  Indeed, 
It  appears  that  in  certain  years,  in  1907,  for  in- 
stance, the  allotm(;nts  of  stock  to  emj)lovees 
were  over  subsr-ribed  by  100  per  cent.  In  .Slay 
of  this  present  year  it  was  ainiounced  that 
since  the  s<hem(!  went  into  effect  193.193  shares 
of  preferred  stock  and  15,31H  of  common  slock 
bad  t)een  H/>ld  to  the  employees  at  a  total 
price  of  $17,491,flHO.  Fr)r  1909.  tlu-  preferred 
wtts  allotte*!  at  iSllO  per  shari',  and  tiie  com 
mon  on  the  basis  of  ^50  [)et  siiarcf.  Indeed, 
one  might  opine  that  of  late  the  attcintion  of 
the  lucky  employee  holders  tnight  have  been 
concenlrat«<l  more  on  the  ticker  than  on  the 
steel  hatiuner  Tlwir  paper  |irollts  havi;  lieen 
f)gure<l  at  over  $n.000,()<)0.  and  it  is  asst.-rted  that 
much  of  the  stock  has  been  sold  by  the  fortu- 
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nate  investors." —  N.  Y.  Evening  Pont,  July  29, 
1909. 

A  plan  of  profit  sharing  with  its  employees 
similar  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
was  introduced  by  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  1909,  and  l)y  the  Youngstown  Slieet 
and  Tube  Company  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  plan  of  the  former  company  was  described 
very  fully  to  the  National  Civic  Federation,  at 
its  tenth  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  company.  The 
result  of  the  plan  is  "  that  a  man  begins  to  buy 
a  share  of  the  company's  stock  at  a  price  below 
the  market  value;  he  is  allowed  to  pay  for  it  in 
instalments,  paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments;  he  is  credited  with  7  per  cent, 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  and  whatever 
dividends  are  declared  on  common  stock.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  is  credited  with,  respectively, 
$4  and  $3  per  share,  cacli  year,  on  the  preferred 
and  common  stock,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years 
receives  a  further  benefit  by  way  of  a  share  in  a 
fund  made  up  of  such  $4  or  $3  deposits  as  are 
made  by  the  company  on  account  of  those  who 
do  not  continue  under  the  plan.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  offers  the  men  an  exceedingly  satis- 
factory form  of  investment  in  the  business  in 
which  they  are  employed,  and  gives  to  the  com- 
pany the  great  advantage  of  anchoring  its  or- 
ganization to  the  business. 

"The  stock  offered  last  summer  was  largely 
over-subscribed,  and  the  company  to-day  has 
more  than  4,300  employees  as  stockholders." 

Wages  Regulation  by  Law. — The  Eng- 
lish Trade  Boards  Bill.  —  To  Suppress 
"Sweating"  in  certain  Industries.  —  A  Bill 
known  as  the  Trade  Boards  Bill,  which  had 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  already,  had  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  almost 
without  opposition  or  serious  criticism,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1909.  The  second  reading  was 
moved  by  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  who  said 
in  doing  so  that  "its  object  was  the  establi.sli- 
ment  of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  in  certain 
sweated  industries.  The  establishment  by  stat- 
ute of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  was,  he  sup- 
posed, anew  departure,  but  the  regulation  of  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  certain  trades  was  by  no 
means  new,  and  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  first 
Factory  Act  Parliament  had  from  time  to  time 
agreed  to  legislation  having  that  object.  Every 
one  knew  what  sweating  was,  and  every  one 
acknowledged  it  to  be  a  great  evil.  It  was  not  a 
new  thing,  but  the  Government  were  of  opinion 
that  the  time  had  now  come  when  the  only 
practical  remedy  should  be  applied.  He  under- 
stood that  in  Germany  legislation  dealing  with 
this  subject  was  imminent.  He  commended 
that  fact  to  any  one  who  might  be  afraid  that 
by  legislation  of  this  sort  the  trade  of  this 
country  would  be  driven  abroad. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  trade  would  be  killed  by  the 
Bill.  He  did  not  know  of  any  better  proof  of 
that  than  was  found  in  the  fact  that  almost  all 
connected  with  the  trades  mentioned  in  the 
schedule,  both  masters  and  men,  warmly  sup- 
ported the  bill.  He  imagined  that  there  would 
be  a  levelling  up  process.  Employers  who  had 
paid  fair  wages  would  continue  to  do  so;  em- 
ployers who  would  like  to  pay  fair  wages  but 
were  afraid  of  having  their  prices  cut  by  the 


class  below  would  now  be  able  to  do  so,  while 
the  genuine  sweater  woidd  have  to  pay  fair 
wages  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  Girls  living 
at  home  with  their  families  and  married  women 
who  had  no  children  were  often  willing  to  work 
at  considerably  less  than  the  market  rate  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  a  little  pocket  money,  and 
it  might  be  said  that  if  both  parties  were  agree- 
able to  this  arrangement  there  was  no  reason  to 
interfere.  Seeing,  however,  that  these  people 
dragged  down  the  level  of  wages  and  inflicted 
a  serious  injury  on  those  who  had  to  carry  on 
trade  for  their  living,  they  were  included  in  the 
Bill.  If  their  work  was  worth  having,  it  must 
be  worth  paying  for.  The  trades  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Bill  were  certain  parts  of 
the  tailoring  trade,  the  paper  box  making  trade, 
certain  parts  of  the  common  lace  finishing 
trade,  and  certain  parts  of  the  chain  making 
trade.  These  were  all  trades  in  which  sweating 
was  acknowledged  to  exist.  The  Bill  could  be 
extended  to  other  trades  by  a  Provisional  Order 
Bill,  and  in  this  way  the  control  of  Parliament 
would  be  maintained.  'l"he  minimum  rate  of 
wages  in  the  specified  trades  would  be  regulated 
by  a  Central  Trade  Board  assisted  by  local  com- 
mittees. Notice  would  be  given  when  it  was 
intended  to  fix  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and 
there  would  be  an  interval  of  three  months  to 
give  those  who  desired  to  raise  objections  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard.  During  the  inter- 
mediary period,  which  would  last  six  months, 
the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  Board  would  not 
be  compulsory.  He  admitted  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  was  a  new 
principle.  In  certain  quarters  it  had  been  ob- 
jected to  as  an  undue  interference  with  freedom 
of  contract,  but  the  principle  would  only  be 
ap])lied  w^here  the  workpeople  had  shown  them- 
selves incapable  of  any  action  for  themselves. 
The  conditions  in  those  extreme  cases  clearly 
called  for  legislative  action,  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  as  well  as  of  the  workpeople 
themselves." 

Almost  every  speaker  who  discussed  the  Bill, 
Liberal  and  Conservative  alike,  gave  it  cordial 
support. 

Wages  and  Cost  of  Living  :  Germany  and 
England  compared,  1908-1909.  — Results  of 
a  statistical  study  of  labor  conditions  in  Ger- 
many, compared  with  those  in  Great  Britain, 
were  published  by  the  British  Government  in 
the  summer  of  1908,  and  the  showing  favors  the 
British  workingmen.  As  nearly  as  the  different 
housing  of  their  class  in  the  two  countries  can 
be  compared,  the  average  of -German  rents  is  to 
rents  in  England  as  123  to  100;  while  the  cost  of 
food  to  the  Germans  is  to  that  of  the  English  as 
115  to  100.  On  the  side  of  necessary  expendi- 
ture, therefore,  the  wages  of  the  German  work- 
man are  drawn  upon  more  heavily  than  the  Eng 
lishman's  by  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. ,  at  the 
least.  In  other  words,  he  would  need  to  have 
higher  wages  than  the  Englishman,  by  as  much 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  to  put  him  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  latter  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  living.  Instead  of  which  his 
wages  are  lower  by  a  number  of  points,  the  sta- 
tistical ratio  being  83  to  100  in  the  average  of 
weekly  wages,  and  75  to  100  in  the  average  of 
hourly  rates.  But  this  does  not  end  his  disad- 
vantages, for  he  renders  more  hours  of  work,  in 
the  measure  of  111  to  100.  Notwithstanding  all 
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•which  handicaps,  it  is  quite  commonly  conceded 
that  the  German  workingman  is  physically  more 
vigorous  than  the  English,  as  a  rule,  and  con- 
trives, by  more  thrif tiness  in  his  living,  to  keep 
it  on  a  higher  level.  "Which  is  an  extraordinarily 
creditable  fact. 

That  the  German  workman  lives  and  labors 
under  the  conditions  produced  by  a  high  protec- 
tive tariff,  which  is  claimed  to  be  protective  of 
high  wages  as  well  as  high  prices,  while  the 
British  workman's  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
are  the  product  of  free  trade  in  everything  but 
a  few  tariff-taxed  articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
wines,  tobacco,  silks,  jewels  and  the  like,  are 
facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  these  compari- 
sons are  considered. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  by  the  British 
Consul-General  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  consular  district  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1909. 

"  In  last  year's  report  it  was  stated  that  the 
belief  was  gaining  ground  that  wages  in  Ger- 
many were  not  only  approaching  those  paid  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same  class  of  work, 
but  in  some  cases  even  exceeded  them.  That 
the  German  workman  to-day  lives  better  than 
he  used  to  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  stand- 
ard of  life  has  been  raised  all  round  ;  the  low- 
est aspect  and  standard  of  years  gone  by  no 
longer  exists.  Fo^xl  has  improved,  clothes  have 
improved,  Germany  has  become  a  rich  country 
without  the  lowest  grades  of  poverty  which 
exi.st  elsewhere.  Wages  have  been  increased  in 
keeping  with  the  higher  level.  Yet  I  do  not 
think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  German 
workman  lives  as  well  as  the  British  work- 
man." 

After  giving  a  table  relating  to  savings 
bank  deposits  the  report  says  tbat  while  during 
190'>-5  the  number  of  deposit  bfX)ks  increased 
by  22.7  percent,  and  the  total  deposits  by  44 
per  cent.,  during  19^).>-7  they  increased  by  only 
7.9.'>  and  10  per  cent,  rf.spectively.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  attributable  to  the  increas'd  cf>st 
of  living,  and  als*>  to  the  fact  that  "  with  in- 
creasing wealth  fx'Ople  are  apt  to  In-come  less 
thrifty  " 

France,  Germany,  and  England:  Work- 
men's Living  Expenses  compared,  1909.  — 
A  British  B'rtird  of  Trad<-  rep'^rt  on  the  rondi- 
tiona  of  industrial  life  in  France,  published  in 
May.  19<>9,  summarizes  as  follows,  In  a  prefa- 
tory DdU:,  the  foncliiHions  rlrawn  from  the  nias8 
of  facts  fX)llerted,  a.s  u>  the  cf)mparative  fost  of 
living  to  workmen  in  Franee,  Germany,  and 
Englanrl :  "As  regjirfls  rents,  it  ap[>ears  that 
thfc  French  workman  f)ayH  8f>mewhut  less  than 
the  English  workman  for  a  corresponding 
amotint  of  housing  areommrxlatifm.  and  there 
fore  much  \t'%n  than  the  German  workman  ;  but 
H.-   '  ■    Ix-  set  the  fart  that  his  hrius- 

ii.  /n  Is,  as  a  riiirr,  decidedly  in- 

ferior in  'jualiiy.     The  /lifference  between  the 
rent  ievfcJH  of  the  capital  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  la  r{iiit/;  as  marked  in  Franot  as  in  ?}ng 
lanfl  or  Germany. 

'The  range  of  town  price  levels  is  not  very 
wide  In  any  one  of  the  three  countries  Investf 
g(i»<v)  ftt„\  If,  VTMiCi:,  as  in  the  rather  two,  the 
')  s  between  one   l/>wn    and    another    iti 

tt,  f  living  fv)  far  as  It  relates  to  ex fx-nd 

Itiire  on  fo'xlj  are,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means 
griAt.     When  the  relativk  levils  of  ff>od  prices 


in  the  three  countries  are  compared,  so  far  as 
the  data  permit,  it  appears  that  the  general 
ratio  of  French  prices  to  English  prices  for  cor- 
responding commodities  is  the  same  as  that  of 
German  prices. 

"  On  the  assumption  which  has  been  adopted 
for  the  purposes  of  these  international  compari- 
sons it  follows  that  an  English  workman,  with 
an  average  family,  who  should  go  to  France 
and  endeavour  to  maintain  there  his  accustomed 
mode  of  living,  would  find  his  expenditure  on 
rent,  food,  and  fuel  substantially  increased  — 
though  not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  if  he  had 
gone  to  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
find  his  wages  to  be  lower  than  in  the  latter 
country  and  much  below  the  English  level,  in 
spite  of  longer  hours. 

"The  results  of  the  comparison  are  some- 
what modified  if  we  take  as  its  basis  the  for- 
eign rather  than  the  English  mode  of  living.  A 
French  workman  living  in  England  according 
to  his  French  standard  would  find  a  certain 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  food,  but  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  housing  accommodation.  On  the  whole 
his  expenses  of  living  would  be  somewhat  de- 
creased, but  in  a  proportion  by  no  means  so 
great  as  that  by  which  the  English  workman 
would  find  his  expenses  increased  on  migration 
to  France." 

United  States:  1905-6  compared  with  1890. 
—  Gains  to  Labor. — Bulletin  No.  71  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  publisjhed  in 
July,  1907,  is  devoted  mainly  to  an  elaborate  re- 
port on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Jlanufac- 
turing  Industries,  lb90  to  1906.  exhibiting  "the 
average  wages  per  hour,  the  average  hours  of 
labor  per  week,  and  the  number  of  employees  in 
both  1905  and  1906.  in  the  leading  wage-working 
occupations  of  4,0:^4  establishments  in  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
of  the  United  Stiites."  The  report  does  not  cover 
salaried  employees  in  any  industries.  With  it.  in 
a  separate  article,  the  ri'tail  prices  of  ftxHl  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  1890-1906,  are  tabu 
lated.  A  summary  of  dcfluctions  from  the  fig- 
ures detailed  is  submitted  by  way  of  preface  to 
the  tables  and  from  this  the  following  is  taken  : 

"In  the  year  1906  the  average  wages  per  hour 
in  the  principal  manufacturing  and  mccluiincal 
indu.strics  of  thr-  country  were  4.5  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1905.  the  regular  hours  of  labor 
per  week  were  0.5  per  cent  lower  than  in  1905. 
and  the  number  of  employees  in  tin-  estiiblish 
ments  investigated  wa><  7  per  cent  greatir  than 
in  1JK)5.  The  avera^^e  full  lime  weekly  earnings 
per  employee  in  1906  were  3.9  percent  greater 
than  in  1905. 

"The  variation  In  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  may  be  measured  by  uning  the  reUiil 
prices  of  kkkI.  the  expenditures  for  which  con- 
stitute nearly  half  of  the  expenditures  for  all 
purposes  in  a  wf)rkititrman's  family.  Accord- 
ing U)  that  articlr-  (on  priceH)  the  retail  jiriccs  of 
fo'Kl,  weighted  according  to  consumption  in  re- 
presentative workinginen's  famiJle.s,  were  2.9 
per  cent  higher  In  190<J  than  in  I905.  As  the  ad 
vance  in  wages  i)er  hour  from  1905  to  1906  was 
greater  than  tlir- iidvance  in  the  retjiil  prices  of 
fofnl.  tint  purchasing  power  of  an  hour's  wages, 
as  measured  by  food,  was  j^reuler  in  1906  tliim 
In  1W5  In  1906  the  juirdiaHing  power  of  an 
hour's  wai^'CH  as  exj)efided  for  foo«l  was  1.4  per 
r:ent  grr-ntcT  than   In    1905,   and   the  |)urcliiising 
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power  of  a  full  week's  wages  was  1  per  cent 
greater  in  1906  tliun  in  1905,  or,  expressed  in 
other  words,  an  hour's  wages  in  1906  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the 
United  States  would  purchase  1.4  per  cent  more 
food  than  an  hour's  wages  in  1905,  and  a  full 
week's  wages  in  1906  would  purchase  1  per  cent 
more  food  than  a  full  week's  wages  in  1905. 

'■  As  compared  in  each  case  with  the  average 
for  the  years  from  1890  to  1899,  the  average 
wages  per  hour  in  1906  were  24.2  per  cent 
higher,  the  number  of  employees  in  the  estab- 
lishments investigated  was  42.9  per  cent 
greater,  and  the  average  hours  of  labor  per 
week  were  4.6  per  cent  lower.  The  average 
earnings  per  employee  per  full  week  in  1906 
were  18.5  percent  higher  than  the  average  earn- 
ings per  full  week  during  the  ten  years  from 
1890  to  1899. 

"  The  retail  price  of  the  principal  articles  of 
food,  weighted  according  to  family  consumption 
of  the  various  articles,  was  15.7  per  cent  higher 
in  1906  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1899.  Compared  with  the  average 
for  the  same  ten-year  period,  the  purchasing 
power  of  an  hour's  wages  in  1906  was  7.3  per 
cent  greater,  and  of  a  full  week's  wages  2.4  per 
cent  greater,  the  increase  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  full  week's  wages  being  less  than 
the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  hourly 
wages,  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor." 

In  40  of  the  41  industries  covered  by  this  re- 
port the  greatest  increase  of  wages  "  was  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  where  the  average 
"wages  per  hour  in  1906  were  11.2  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  1905. 
In  the  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus  and 
supplies  there  was  an  increase  in  wages  per  hour 
of  10.1  per  cent.  In  street  and  sewer  work  done 
by  contract  the  increase  in  wages  per  hour  was 


8.7  per  cent;  in  iron  and  steel,  Bessemer  con- 
verting, 8.5  per  cent,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  8.4  per  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  bar 
iron  the  increase  in  wages  per  hour  was  6.9  per 
cent,  and  in  the  building  trades  6.1  per  cent. 
Briefly  stated,  two  industries  show  an  increase 
in  hourly  wages  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  7  in- 
dustries an  increase  of  5  per  cent  but  less  than 
10  per  cent,  and  31  industries  an  increase  of  less 
than  5  per  cent.  In  one  industry,  paper  and  wood 
pulp,  there  was  a  decrease  of  wages  of  1.1  per 
cent.  In  the  industries  as  a  whole,  weighted 
according  to  importance,  the  increase  in  wages 
was  4.5  per  cent.  .   .  . 

"The  per  cent  of  change  in  hours  of  labor 
in  1906,  as  compared  with  1905,  was  not  so  great 
as  the  per  cent  of  change  in  wages  per  hour.  In 
5  industries  there  was  a  decrease  of  hours  of  1 
per  cent  or  more,  while  in  25  industries  there 
was  a  decrease  of  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  5  in- 
dustries there  was  an  increase  in  hours  of  labor 
per  week ;  in  no  instance,  however,  was  the  in- 
crease more  than  0.3  per  cent.  Five  industries 
show  no  change  in  hours  of  labor.  The  hours  of 
labor  were  not  reported  for  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  for  the  reason  set  forth  in  foot- 
note on  page  58.  The  decrease  in  hours  of  labor 
in  the  industries  taken  as  a  whole  was  0.5  per 
cent. 

"  In  1906  there  was  an  increase  in  the  retail 
price  of  food,  weighted  according  to  family  con- 
sumption of  2.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  1905, 
an  increase  of  3.6  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1904,  an  increase  of  4.9  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1903.  an  increase  of  4.3  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1902,  and  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1901.  The  retail  price  of  food 
was  21.2  per  cent  higher  in  1906  than  in  1896, 
the  year  of  lowest  prices,  and  15.7  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten  years, 
1890  to  1899." 


LABOR  TRAINING:  Technical  and  In- 
dustrial Education.     See  Education. 

LADRONES.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Philippine 
Islands  ;  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

LAFAYETTE,  Marquis  de :  Represent- 
atives of  the  Family  invited  Guests  of  the 
United  States.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1902  (May). 

LA  FOLLETTE,  Robert  Marion.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Wisconsin:  A.  D.  1900-1909;  also, 
Public  Utilities,  Regulation  of. 

LAGERLOF,  Selma.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Nobel  Prizes. 

LAKES -TO-T  HE-GULF  DEEP 
WATER'WAY,  See  (in  this  vol.)  Conser- 
vation OF  Natural  Resources  :  United 
States. 

LALLA  R'KIA.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Mo- 
rocco :  A.  D.  1903. 

LAMA,  The  Dalai.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tibet. 

LAMSDORFF,  Count:  Russian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  : 
A.  D.  1901-1904. 

LAND:  In  the  United  States:  Reclama- 
tion of  Arid  Lands.  —  'Wasteful  Culture.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act  in  Great  Britain. 
See  England  :  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

Taxation  proposed  in  the  British  Budget  of 
1909.    See  England  •  A.  D.  1909  (April-Dec). 


LAND  LA"WS,  Irish  :  The  working  of  the 
Successive  Laws.  — The  Act  of  1903.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Ireland  :  A.  D.  1870-1903,  1905. 

Russian :  The  Agrarian  Law.  See  Rus- 
sia: A.  D.  1909  (April). 

LAND  OFFICE  FRAUDS.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1903-1906. 

LAND  PURCHASE  ACT,  of  1909,  Irish. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Irel.^nd  :  A.  D.  1909. 

LAND  QUESTION,  in  Australia.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Immigration  and  Emigration: 

AUSTR.\LIA. 

LAND,  RUSSIAN  CROWN:  Sale  to 
Peasants  opened.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia: 
A.  D.  1906. 

LAND  SYSTEM,  of  New  Zealand.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  New  Zealand:  A.  D.  1905. 

LANDIS,  Judge  K.  M. :  Judgment  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  imposing  a  Fine 
of  $29,000,000.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Combina- 
tions, Industrial,  &c.:  United  States: 
A.  D.  1904-1909. 

LANDLORDISM  :  Overthrown  Politi- 
cally in  Denmark.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Den- 
mark :  A.  D. 1901. 

LANGLEY,  Samuel  P.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science  and  Invention,  Recent:  Aero- 
nautics. 

LANSDOWNE,  Henry  Charles,  Mar- 
quess of:  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. — 
Despatch    explanatory    of  Agreements    be- 
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tween  England  and  France,  April,  1904. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe  :  A.  D.  1904  (April). 

On  each  of  the  Two  Defensive  Agreements 
with  Japan.  See  Japan  :  A.  D.  1903,  and  1905 
(Aug.). 

On  the  Budget  of  1909.  See  England  :  A. 
D.  1909  (April-Dec). 

LARRINAGA,  Tulio  :  Delegate  to  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  Repub- 
lics.    .See  ("in  this  vol.)  American  Republics. 

LATHAM,  Hubert.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Sci- 
ence AND  Invention;  Recent  :  Aeronautics. 

LATIN  BIBLE,  Revised  Translation  of. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Papacy  :  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

LAURIER,  Sir  Wilfred,  Premier  of  Can- 
ada: At  Colonial  Conference  in  London, 
1902.     See  Britlsh  Empire. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907.  See 
British  Empire:  A.  I).  1907. 

LAURIER  MINISTRY:  Supported  in 
the  Canadian  Elections,  1904.  See  Canada: 
A.  D.  1904. 

LAVERAN,  Charles  L.  A.  See  fin  this 
vol.)  Nobel  Prizes. 

LAW  AND  ITS  COURTS:  England: 
Institution  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  — 
An  important  innovation  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  was  introduced  in  Great  Britain 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  "  to  Establish  a  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal,"  approved  August  28,  1907. 
In  part,  the  enactment  was  as  follows  : 

"  1.  —  (1)  There  shall  be  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
and  eight  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court,  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  such  period  as  he  thinks 
desirable  in  each  case,  shall  be  judges  of  that 
court. 

"  (2)  For  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  determin- 
ing appeals  under  thi.s  Act,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  any  other  pr<x;eedings  under  this  Act,  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  shall  be  summoned  in 
acr.'ordance  with  directions  given  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  court  shall  be  didy 
constituted  if  it  consists  of  not  less  than  three 
Judges  and  of  an  uneven  numb<!r  of  judges. 

"  If  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  r(j  directs,  the 
court  may  sit  in  two  or  more  divisions.  The 
Cf>urt  nhall  sit  in  London  except  in  citses  where 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  gives  Hp<;cial  directions 
that  it  shall  sit  at  .some  other  place.   .   . 

"3,  A  pt-non  Winvicted  on  indictment  may 
app«;al  under  this  Act  to  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Ap[>f:al  —  (a)  against  his  conviction  on  any 
ground  of  appeal  which  involves  a  question  of 
lawa|r>ne;  and  (f>)  with  the  leave  of  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appefil  or  upon  theef:rtificatc  of  the 
Juiltre  who  tried  him  that  It  is  a  lit  eaH<;  for 
api>*jiil  against  his  c')nvi»;tif»n  on  any  ground  of 
a|<[x;al  which  involves  a  rpicHtion  of  fact  alone 
or  a  (juestion  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  or  any  other 
t'r'/iind  which  appears  to  the  court  to  beasufll- 
'  i' nf.  uTound  of  ap[><-al  ;  and  (/•;  with  the  leave 
of  'he  <  n>ir\  of  Critninal  Ap[jeal  against  the  w^n- 
t/-n'<-  j.a-,-ed  on  his  convif;tion,  unless  the  w;n- 
tencK  is  one  fixed  by  law. 

"4,  —(\)  The  Oiurt  of  Criminal  Af)peal  on 
any  mi'h  appeal  against  conviction  Hliall  allow 
the  appeal  if  tht^y  think  that  the  verdict  of  the 
lury  dhoul'l  Ik;  m-.l  nnUU:  on  the  ground  that  It 
la  uiif'A%t)tin]>\r  iiT  catintA  Ik:  iuif)|><)rted  having 


regard  to  the  evidence,  or  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  before  whom  the  appellant  was  con- 
victed should  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  a 
wrong  decision  of  any  question  of  law  or  that  on 
any  ground  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
and  in  anj'  other  case  shall  dismiss  the  appeal  ■• 
Provided  that  the  court  may,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  point  raised  in 
the  appeal  might  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
pellant, dismiss  the  appeal  if  they  consider  that 
no  substantial  miscarriage  of  justice  has  actu- 
ally occurred. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  special  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  shall,  if  they 
allow  an  appeal  against  conviction,  quash  the 
conviction  and  direct  a  judgment  and  verdict 
of  acquittal  to  be  entered. 

"  (3)  On  an  appeal  against  sentence  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  shall,  if  they  think  that  a 
different  sentence  should  have  been  passed, 
quash  the  sentence  passed  at  the  trial,  and  pass 
such  other  sentence  warranted  in  law  by  the 
verdict  (whether  more  or  less  severe)  in  substi- 
tution therefor  as  thej'  think  ought  to  have  been 
passed,  and  in  any  other  case  shall  dismiss  the 
appeal. 

"5.  —  (1)  If  it  appears  to  the  Court  of  Crim- 
inal Appeal  that  an  appellant,  though  not  pro- 
perly convicted  on  some  count  or  part  of  the  in- 
dictment, has  been  properly  convicted  on  some 
other  count  or  part  of  the  indictment,  the  court 
may  either  affirm  the  sentence  passed  on  the 
appellant  at  the  trial,  or  pass  such  sentence  in 
substitution  therefor  as  they  think  proper,  and 
as  may  be  warranted  in  law  by  the  verdict  on 
the  count  or  part  of  the  indictment  on  which 
the  court  consider  that  the  appellant  has  been 
properly  convicted. 

"(2)  Where  an  appellant  has  been  convicted 
of  an  offence  and  the  jury  could  on  the  indict 
ment  have  found  him  guilty  of  some  other  of 
fence,  and  on  the  finding  of  the  jury  it  appears 
to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Apjx-al  that  the  jury 
must  have  been  satisfied  of  facts  which  jiroved 
him  guilty  of  that  other  olTenee,  the  court  may, 
instea<l  of  allowing  or  dismissing  the  appeal, 
substitute  for  the  verdict  foinid  by  the  jury  a 
verdict  of  guilty  of  that  other  offence,  and  pass 
such  sentence  in  substitvition  for  the  sentence 
pass<(l  at  the  trial  as  may  be  warranted  in  law 
for  that  other  offence,  not  being  a  S(!nteiice  of 
great^-r  s*;verity. 

"  C^)  Whereon  the  conviction  of  the  appellant 
the  jury  have  foimd  a  special  verdict,  and  the 
Court  of  Criminal  .Vppeal  c<jnsider  that  a  wrong 
conclusion  has  beiMi  arrive<l  at  by  the  court  before 
which  the  ap|>ellant  has  been  convicted  on  lh(! 
effect  of  that  verdict,  the  Court  of  Criminal  .\p- 
p<;al  may,  insti-ad  of  allowing  the  ii|)peal.  order 
8Ur:h  conr'lusion  to  be  recordecl  us  appears  to  the 
c^»urt  to  be  in  law  recpiired  by  the  verdict,  and 
pass  such  sentence  in  substitution  for  tiie  siii- 
tz-ncc  passed  at  the  trial  as  may  be  warranted  in 
law. 

"  (4)  If  on  any  appeal  It  appears  to  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  that,  although  the  appellant 
was  guilty  of  the  actor  oniission  ciiarged  against 
him,  he  was  insHne  at  tiie  time  IIk;  act  was  done 
or  ondsHioii  made  so  as  not  to  be  responsible;  a(;- 
cording  t/>  law  for  his  actions,  the  court  may 
quanh  the  wntcnce  pa.ssed  at  the  trial  and  order 
the  appellant  to  be  kept  in  custody  as  a  criminal 
lunatic," 
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France:  Reform  of  Judicial  Procedure  in 
Criminal  Trials.  —  Criticism  of  Frencli  judi- 
cial procedure  in  criminal  trials,  under  the 
system  which  puts  the  duties  of  a  prosecuting 
attorney  on  the  judge,  -was  much  sharpened  in 
the  autum  of  1909  by  the  attention  drawn  to  a 
sensational  murder  trial  at  Paris  —  the  Steinheil 
case.  The  result  was  to  impel  the  Government 
to  undertake  measures  of  reform,  beginning 
with  the  appointment,  November  20,  of  an 
extra-Parliamentary  commission  to  study  the 
whole  question  of  reform.  Within  a  month 
after  the  appointment  of  the  commission  one  of 
its  leading  members,  in  an  article  in  the  Matin, 
indicated  the  main  points  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  commission  was  already  pre- 
pared to  make.  It  would  recommend  that  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  Assize  Couit 
should  remain  intact,  and  that  the  Judge  should 
as  heretofore  contiiuie  to  direct  the  jury  and 
preside  over  the  whole  process  of  the  instruc- 
tion or  preliminary  inquiry.  In  the  view  of  the 
Commission  the  Judge's  moral  authonty  cannot 
but  be  augmented  by  the  proposal  to  relieve  him 
of  the  duty  of  cross-examining  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  It  would  be  recommended  that  in  future 
a  summary  statement  of  the  case  by  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  or  in  a  civil  suit  by  the  plaintiff, 
should  be  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the 
defendant's  case  on  the  part  of  covinsel  for  the 
defence.  The  jury  would  thus  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  issue,  and  the  witnesses  would 
then  be  called.  Each  witness  would  be  liable  to 
cross-examination  on  behalf  both  of  the  defence 
and  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  Judge,  remain- 
ing aloof  from  the  discussion  in  his  new  role  as 
arbitrator,  could  not  but  gain  moral  authority 
in  a  degree  which  would  materially  promote  the 
ends  of  even-handed  justice. 

A  Bill  on  these  lines  was  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  following  month. 

International:  Naval  Prize  Court,  and 
proposed  Judicial  Arbitration  Court.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt  against:  A.  D. 
1909  (Oct.). 

United  States :  The  Question  of  Injunc- 
tions in  Labor  Disputes.  —  The  question  of  the 
issuance  of  writs  of  injunction  by  the  courts  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes  came  much  into 
discussion  during  the  canvass  preliminary  to  the 
American  presidential  election  of  1908,  and  was 
a  prominent  subject  of  declaration  in  the  plat- 
forms of  the  political  parties  (see,  in  this  vol.. 
United  States  :  A.  D.  1908,  April-Nov.). 
Subsequentlj',  President  Taf  t,  in  his  first  annual 
message  to  Congress,  cited  the  pronouncement 
of  the  Republican  party  on  this  question,  and 
said:  "I  recommend  that  in  compliance  with 
the  promise  thus  made,  appropriate  legi-slation 
be  adopted.  The  ends  of  justice  will  best  be  met 
and  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  against  ill-con- 
sidered injunctions  without  notice  will  be  re- 
moved by  the  enactment  of  a  statute  forbidding 
hereafter  the  issuing  of  any  injunction  or  re- 
straining order,  whether  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, by  any  Federal  court,  without  previous 
notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  behalf  of  the  parties  to  be  enjoined  ;  unless 
it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  delay  necessary  to  give  such  notice  and 
hearing  would  result  in  irreparable  injury  to  the 
complainant  and  unless  also  the  court  shall  from 
the  evidence  make  a  written  finding,  which  shall 
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be  spread  upon  the  court  minutes,  that  immedi- 
ate and  irreparable  injury  is  likely  to  ensue  to 
the  complainant,  and  shall  define  the  injury, 
state  why  it  is  irreparable,  and  shall  also  endorse 
on  the  order  issued  the  date  and  the  hour  of  the 
issuance  of  the  order.  Moreover,  every  such 
injunction  or  restraining  order  issued  without 
previous  notice  and  opportunity  by  the  defend- 
ant to  be  heard  should  by  force  of  the  statute 
expire  and  be  of  no  effect  after  seven  days  from 
the  issuance  thereof,  or  within  any  time  less 
than  that  period  which  the  court  may  fix,  unless 
within  such  seven  days  or  such  less  period,  the 
injunction  or  order  is  extended  or  renewed  after 
previous  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard.'" 

National  and  State  Legislation.  —  Need 
of  Uniformity.  —  Movements  to  secure  it. — 
Speaking  in  1906  at  a  dinner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society,  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  then  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  State,  addressed,  in  a  few  words,  a 
very  pregnant  suggestion  and  admonition  to  the 
lawmakers  of  the  States  in  the  American  Union. 
He  spoke  first  of  the  strongly  nationalized  sen- 
timent of  patriotism  that  has  had  its  rapid 
growth  of  late  in  the  country,  saj'ing :  "Our 
country  as  a  whole,  the  noble  and  beloved  land 
of  every  citizen  of  every  State,  has  become  the 
object  of  pride  and  devotion  among  all  our 
people.  North  and  South,  within  the  limits  of 
the  proud  old  colonial  commonwealths,  through 
out  that  vast  region  where  Burr  once  dreamed 
of  a  separate  empire  dominating  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  upon  the  far  distant  shores 
of  the  Pacific ;  and  by  the  side  of  this  strong 
and  glowing  loyalty  to  the  nation,  sentiment 
for  the  separate  States  has  become  dim  and 
faint  in  comparison."  Then  he  added,  warn- 
ingly  :  "There  is  but  one  way  in  which  the 
States  of  the  Union  can  maintain  their  power 
and  authority  under  the  conditions  which  are 
now  before  us,  and  that  way  is  by  an  awaken- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  States  to  a  realization  of 
their  own  duties  to  the  country  at  large.  Un- 
der the  conditions  which  now  exist,  no  State 
can  live  unto  itself  alone  and  regulate  its  affairs 
with  sole  reference  to  its  own  treasury,  its  own 
convenience,  its  own  special  interests.  Every 
State  is  bound  to  frame  its  legislation  and  its 
administration  with  reference  not  only  to  its 
own  social  affairs  but  with  reference  to  the  effect 
upon  all  its  sister  States." 

Quoting  and  aflirming  these  remarks  of  the 
thoughtful  statesman,  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation Revieic,  of  July,  1909,  says:  "The  plain 
truth  is  that  the  movement  of  people  and  of 
merchandise  goes  on  in  our  day  without  any  re- 
gard to  State  lines ;  and  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  unless  the  States  will  legislate 
with  substantial  uniformity  on  a  number  of  sub- 
jects the  tendency  toward  centralization  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  Federal  power  cannot 
permanently  be  resisted." 

In  its  preceding  issue,  of  March,  the  Beview 
had  made  the  following  announcement:  "The 
National  Civic  Federation,  through  its  experi- 
ence in  holding  national  conferences  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  trusts,  taxation,  immigration  and 
election  reform  —  conferences  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernors of  States  sent  official  representatives  — 
has  become  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a 
systematic  national  effort  toward  securing, 
within  reasonable  limits,  more  uniform  legisla- 
tion in  the  States  of  the  Union. 
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"There  are  useful  national  organizations  of 
farmers,  manufacturers,  wage-earners,  bankers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  economists  and  other  organ- 
izations which  hold  national  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  affairs  peculiar  to  their  own  pur- 
suits and  callings.  The  Civic  Federation,  how- 
ever, provides  a  forum  in  its  annual  conference 
for  representatives  of  all  these  elements  to  dis- 
ctiss  national  problems  in  which  they  have  a 
common  interest.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no 
effort  to  crystallize  into  State  organizations  this 
representative  membership  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  concrete  aims. 

■  ■  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  organize 
a  Council  of  one  hundred  representative  men  in 
each  State.  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  has  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  this  committee,  of 
■which  the  following  are  also  members:  Messrs. 
Alton  B.  Parker,  Xew  York ;  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
Ohio;  David  R.  Francis.  Missouri;  Curtis  Guild, 
Jr.,  Massachusetts;  Xahum  J.  Bachelder,  Xew 
Hampshire ;  Edwin  Warfield,  Maryland ;  Herman 
Ridder,  New  York:  C.  F.  Brooker,  Connecticut; 
Bruce  Haldeman,  Kentucky;  Victor  Rosewater, 
Nebraska;  Clark  Howell,  Georgia;  P.  I.  Bone- 
brake,  Kansas;  James  Lynch,  Indiana;  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  Illinois;  A.  H.  Revell.  Illinois; 
John  B.  Lennon,  Illinois;  John  H.  Holliday, 
Indiana,  and  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  California. 

"The  continued  existence  for  eighteen  years  of 
the  Annual  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  created  by  the  different 
States  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, shows  that  the  State  Executives  and 
Legislatures  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject.  The  last-namf*!  organization  has 
been  instrumental  in  sf-curinir  the  passage  in 
thirty  five  States  of  a  uniform  negotiable  instru- 
ment's law.  and  is  promoting  otiier  commercial 
measures,  including  a  uniform  food  law  to  con- 
form  to  the  national  law. 

"This  necessity  for  uniform  legislation  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  proceedings  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  .\s>of:iation  of  the 
filiiV-  Attorneys  General  and  of  the  State  Labor 
Cornmis.Hioners,  Insurance  Commissioners,  etc., 
etc.  ' 

Discussing  the  subject  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
JUvi^.ir.  Prfsident  Arnasji  M.  liaton  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Jaws,  said:  "The 
gubject  of  imiform  legislation  is  In  the  air  all 
over  th<- Unit/d  Stat/rs.  At  the  instance  of  the 
President,  a  National  Conference  to  secure  the 
convrvation  of  our  national  resources  has  been 
held  in  Wa.shington,  an<l  U)  carry  into  effect  the 
conclusions  of  this  ronference  there  must  follow 
uniform  State  legislation.  At  the  instance  of 
Govr-mor  Guild  a  conference  of  the  Governors 
of   the  New  Ern,dand    8lat<«,    with  other  dele 

f'fitcw    met  in   HoiVjn  last  fall  (m  the  subject  of 
'  •  liell  (isheries  and  automobiles,  all  sub- 

j' '  'ig  for  iinifonn  legislation      \  Himilar 

c^jnfenncc  of  the  Govr-mors  of  New  York  and 
the  >uljoinlng  States  has  met  in  N'ew  York,  at 
the  ifiHtanre  of  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York, 
U)  (•i,u»ii\ir  a  uniform  automobile  law.  A  Na- 
tional Divorce  roni(r<r»s,  railed  by  Governor 
Pmnypa'  ker  by  virtue  of  an  a't  of  the  Legis- 
lature  of  I'eniitylvania,  lias  framed  a  uniform 
dlvoree  law  whlrh  has  been  Indorwd  by  the 
C'lnfercnee  of  OimmissJoners  on  Uniform  State 
Lawn,  [n  March  a  C'onference  on  Uniform 
Child  Labor  f^ws  In  the  Houtliern  State*  was 


held  in  New  Orleans  at  the  call  of  the  Governor 
of  Loui-siana,  at  which  the  Governors  and  Dele- 
gates of  those  States  were  present.  The  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  permanent  organization, 
with  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  as  Chairman, 
and  the  executive  committee  of  that  organization 
is  to  draft  a  Uniform  Child  Labor  Law  and  to 
submit  it  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  South- 
ern States. 

"All  these  are  but  expressions  of  the  deep- 
seated  necessity  for  uniform  legislation  that  has 
existed  ever  since  we  acquired  our  independence 
of  Great  Britain,  intensified  by  the  requirements 
of  a  progressive  civilization  knitting  us  ever 
more  and  more  closely  into  union  as  a  nation." 

The  whole  movement  was  planned  to  receive 
effective  organization  at  a  National  Conference 
in  Washington  which  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, after  consultation  with  other  bodies, 
annoimced,  in  the  summer  of  1909,  its  intention 
to  call,  for  January  .5-7,  1910.  The  Conference 
was  held  accordingly,  in  conjunction  with  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Governors  of  States,  which  gave  at 
teniion  to  the  same  subject. 

President  Taft's  Recommendations  for 
Expediting  Procedure.  —  The  following  is 
from  President  Taft's  tirst  annual  Message  to 
Congress,  December,  1909:  "  The  deplorable 
delays  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal law  have  received  the  attention  of  commit- 
tees of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  of 
many  State  Bar  Associations,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sidered thought  of  judges  and  jurists.  In  my 
judgment,  a  change  in  judicial  procedure,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  its  expense  to  private  liti- 
gants in  civil  cases  and  facilitating  the  dis- 
patch of  business  and  final  decision  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  constitutes  the  greatest  need 
in  our  .Vmerican  institutions.  I  do  not  doubt  for 
one  moment  that  much  of  the  lawless  violence 
and  cruelty  exhibited  in  lynchings  is  directly 
due  to  the  uncertainties  and  injustice  growing 
out  of  the  delays  in  trials,  judgments,  and  the 
executions  thereof  by  our  courts.  Of  course, 
these  remarks  apply  quite  as  well  to  the  admin 
istration  of  justice  in  State  courts  as  to  thai  in 
Federal  courts,  and  without  making  invidious 
distinction,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  speaking  generally,  the  defects  are  less  in 
the  Federal  courts  thw>  in  tlie  State  courts.  Hut 
they  are  very  irreat  in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
expedition  with  which  business  is  disposed  of 
both  on  ilie  civil  ami  the  criminal  side  of  Eng- 
lish courts,  under  miMlern  rules  of  procedure, 
makes  the  delays  in  our  courts  seem  archaic  anil 
barbarous. 

"  The  procedure  In  the  Federal  courts  sliould 
furnish  an  example  for  the  State  courts.  I  pre- 
stune  it  is  im|)OHsible,  without  an  amendment  to 
the  Coiistitiition,  to  unite  under  oeie  fr)rni  of  ac- 
tion the  procer<lings  at  common  law  and  j)ro- 
f:cedings  in  efjtiity  in  the  Federal  courts,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  impossilile  by  a  statute  to  sim- 

f)lify  and  make  short  and  direct  the  procedure 
»oth  at  law  and  in  (Mjuity  in  those  courts.  It  Is 
not  ImpoHHible  to  cut  down  still  mon-  than  it  is 
cut  down  the  jurisdietlon  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Hf)  as  to  confine  it  almost  wholly  to  statutory 
and  constitutional  <|ueHtionH.  I'nder  the  present 
statutes,  the  erpilty  and  lulmlrally  procedure  in 
the  Federal  courts  is  umler  the  control  of  the 
Hur)re me  Court  but  In  thr-  pressure  of  business 
'    til  which  that  court  is  subjected,  it  Is  imposslblu 
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to  hope  that  a  radical  and  proper  reform  of  the 
Federal  equity  procedure  can  be  brought  about. 
I  therefore  recommend  legislation  providing  for 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  commis- 
sion with  authority  to  examine  the  law  and 
equity  procedure  of  the  Federal  courts  of  first 
instance,  the  law  of  appeals  from  those  courts 
to  the  courts  of  appeals  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  costs  imposed  in  such  procedure 
upon  the  private  litigants  and  upon  the  public 
treasury,  and  make  recommendation  with  a 
view  to  simplifying  and  expediting  the  pro- 
cedure as  far  as  possible,  and  making  it  as  in- 
expensive as  may  be  to  the  litigant  of  little 
means." 

See,  also.  Cri.me  and  Crimixology. 

LEAGUE,  All-India  Moslem.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Indi.v:  a.  D.  1907  (Dec). 

LEAGUE  OF  LIBERATION.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Krssi.\:  A.  I).  1905-1907. 

LEAGUE  OF  UNION  AND  PRO- 
GRESS. See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D. 
1908  (July-Dec),  and  after. 

LECOT,  Cardinal.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
FR.A.N-CE:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

LEGARDA,  Benito.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
PiiiLipriXK  IsL.xNDs  :  A.  D.  1901. 

LEGISLATION.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Law 
AND  ITS  Courts. 

LEGUIA,  Augusto  B. :  President  of  Peru. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Peru:  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

LENARD,  Philippe.  See  (in  this  vol.)  No- 
bel Prizes. 

LEO  XIII.:  Death.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Pa- 
pacy :  A.  D.  1903  (-July- Aug.). 

LEOPOLD  II.,  King  of  Belgium:  His 
Administration  of  the  Congo  State.  See  (in 
this  vol. )  Congo  State. 

His  death.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Belgium  : 
A.  D.  1909  (Dec). 

LERROUX,  Senor:  Socialist-Republican 
Leader  in  Spain.  See  (in  this  vol.)  SPAi>r : 
A.  D.  1907-1909. 

LESE  MAJESTE  :  Prosecutions  in  Ger- 
many. See  (in  this  vol.)  Germ.\xy  :  A.  D.  1903. 

LETCHWORTH  PARK.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  New  York  State  :  A.  D.  1907. 

LEWIS,  Thomas  L.  :  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Labor  Or«*a.nizatiok:  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1909. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION. 
See  (in  this  vol. )  Portland,  Oregon. 

LEWIS  ESTATE,  Evicted  Tenants  of 
the.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Ireland  :  A.  D.  1907. 

LHASA:  A.  D.  1904.  —  Reached  by  Brit- 
ish Expedition  under  Colonel  Younghus- 
band.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tibet:  A.  D.  1902- 
1904. 

LIAO-TUNG  PENINSULA.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Jap.\n-  a.  D.  1904  (Feb  -July). 

LIAO-YANG,  Battle  of.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A.  D.  1904  (July-Sept.). 

LIAUTEY,  General:  Operations  in  Mo- 
rocco. See  (in  this  vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D.  1907- 
1909,  and  1909. 

LIBERAL -CONSERVATIVE  SEPA- 
RATIST PARTY.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Aus- 
tria-Hungary :  A.  D.  1904. 

LIBERIA:  A.  D.  1904-1905.  — Good  Re- 
lations between  Colonists  and  Natives.  — 
Improved  Prospects. —  ""When  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  United  States  to  found  a  home  for 


repatriated  Afriains,  the  prior  experiment  of 
SieiTa  Leone  turned  attention  toward  the  same 
coast,  and  in  1821  and  at  subsequent  dates 
settlements  were  effected,  firstly  at  Monrovia, 
and  later  on  at  Roberts  Port,  Grand  Basa,  Sino, 
and  Harper  (Cape  Palmas).  Usually  those  who 
conducted  the  enterprise  went  through  the  form 
of  buying  small  plats  of  land  from  local  head- 
men or  chiefs  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  promoters  of 
this  movement  did  not  trouble  overmuch  about 
the  rights  of  the  '  bush  niggers,'  as  the  indige- 
nous natives  were  termed.  Consequently  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  Liberia  were 
marked  by  constant  struggles  between  the 
American-Liberian  invaders  and  the  native 
blacks.  During  the  last  ten  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  good  rela- 
tions between  the  American  settlers  and  their 
native  subjects,  as  many  of  them  may  fairly  be 
called.  The  wise  policy  of  President  Barclay 
has  greatly  promoted  this  good  feeling  since 
1904.  He  has  been  able  to  assemble  at  different 
times  at  the  capital  chiefs  or  their  representa- 
tives from  almost  all  parts  of  Liberia,  even  from 
the  Mandingo  districts  just  bej'ond  the  limits 
of  the  coast  belt.  Therefore  they  have  no  subject 
of  disagreement.  Curiously  enough  one  exam- 
ple of  this  mild  rule  of  black  by  black  is  that  the 
white  man  in  Liberia  is  everywhere  received 
with  great  friendliness,  because  he  is  not  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  anything 
like  conquest  or  oppression. 

"How  far  the  original  experiment  will  suc- 
ceed the  next  twenty  j-ears  will,  perhaps,  indi- 
cate. The  negroes  of  American  origin  who  have 
settled  in  Liberia  have  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
been  able  to  stand  the  climate  very  much  better 
than  Europeans,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  rear  large  families  of  children.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  as  though  Liberians  of  the  new 
generation  born  in  the  country  are  beginning  to 
take  hold,  but  this  is  partly  due  to  the  increasing 
and  I  think  very  sensible  practice  of  intermar- 
riage with  women  of  the  fine,  vigorous,  indi- 
genous races.  Probably  the  future  of  Liberia 
will  be  a  negro  state  very  like  Sierra  Leone  in 
its  development,  with  Euglish  as  its  government 
language,  and  such  English  or  American  institu- 
tions as  may  prove  to  be  suited  to  an  African 
country,  a  coast  belt  inhabited  by  negroes  pro- 
fessing Christianity  and  wearing  clothes  of  Euro- 
pean cut,  and  a  hinterland  of  ^lohammedans 
dressed  in  the  picturesque  and  wholly  suitable 
costume  worn  at  the  present  day  by  the  Mandin- 
gos  and  by  most  ^lohammedan  negroes  between 
Senegal  and  the  White  Nile."  —  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston, Liberia  {Annual  Report,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, 1904-5,  pp.  254-255). 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  English,  French,  and 
American  attention  to  Conditions  in  the 
Republic.  —  "The  policy  of  the  Liberian  Re- 
public has  caused  anxiety  for  some  time  past 
both  to  England  and  to  France,  the  Powers 
whose  territorj'  adjoins  the  Liberian  boundary. 
Some  two  years  ago  President  Barclay  came 
to  Europe  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the 
British  and  French  Gov^ernments.  As  a  result 
of  this  exchange  of  views,  Liberia  appointed 
Europeans  to  her  Customs  Department,  se- 
cured a  gunboat  to  patrol  her  coast-line,  and 
arranged  for  a  frontier  force.  These  measures 
were  approved  by  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments and   also  by  the  American   Govern- 
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ment,  and  their  execution  was  facilitated  by  a 
loan  negotiated  on  behalf  of  Liberia  by  the 
Liberian  Development  Company.  The  growth 
of  British  interests  in  the  Republic  led  the 
Foreign  Office  to  appoint  a  Consul-General  at 
Monrovia,  the  capital,  in  the  person  of  Captain 
Braithwaite  Wallis,  formerly  acting  district 
commissioner  in  Sierra  Leone.  So  far  as  the 
first  part  of  the  reform  programme  was  con- 
cerned the  consequences  have  been  eminently 
satisfactory-  Liberia  has  been  able  to  pay  ctf 
some  of  her  debts,  and  her  revenue  has  in- 
creased. "  —  Cor.  London  Times,  April  22,  1909. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress,  in 
June,  1908,  three  commissioners  from  Liberia 
came  to  Washington  asking  for  aid  in  main- 
taining and  administering  its  government. 
Probably  in  course  of  this  application,  the 
American  Ambassador  in  London,  Mr.  Reid. 
addressed  a  note  to  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
in  which  he  wrote:  "  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
your  views  as  to  how  the  two  Governments 
could  best  co-operate  at  the  present  time  to- 
wards promoting  the  welfare  of  Liberia."  In 
his  reply  to  this  Sir  Edward  Grey  said : 

"  As  I  had  the  honour  to  explain  in  March 
last  to  the  United  States  Charge  d'Affaires.  his 
Majesty's  Government  have  in  any  measure  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  take  in  Liberia  no  designs 
whatever  upon  the  independence  or  integrity 
of  the  country,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  under- 
take any  responsibility  with  regard  to  it.  The 
s^-rvices  of  British  officials  have  been  lent  to  the 
Liberians  solely  with  a  view  U)  the  better  pre 
servation  of  order,  more  particularly  in  that  part 
of  Liljeria  wliich  marches  with  Sierra  Leone, 
and  improved  afiministration. 

"  The  French  Government  alsfj,  as  your  Ex- 
cellency- is  doubtless  aware,  takes  a  special  in- 
terest in   the   affairs  of   the   Rrpublic,  and   his 
Majesty's  Government  have  already  a.s3ured  them 
that  tliey  would  have  no  objection   to  the  ser 
vices  of  some  French  officials  being  lent  for  the 
same  objects  as  the  Hritish  officials.     It  is  doubt 
fill,  therefore,   whether  there   is  at  the  present 
time  any  s^rope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  Government   in  tlie  Cust/>ms  or    police, 
and  if  they  fleslre  to  rentier  active  as-sistance  to 
the  fJberian  Government  they  will  perliaps  pre 
fer  to  diref;t  their  attention   Xo  other  branches  of 
the  a/lrainistration  which  arc  as  urgently  in  need 
of  reform. 

"That  reforms  are  reqiiired  in  one  other 
branch  at  least  his  Majenty's  Government  have 
rrMvjn  to  know,  ff)r  among  tlie  chief  diflicultieH 
which  hiH  .Majesty's  Government  experience  in 
regard  to  IJheria  are  the  frequent  eomi)laint8 
received  from  Hritish  suhjects  as  to  the  treat- 
ment they  rficeive  in  tlie  [Jberian  Courts.  If 
therefore  the  Unite^l  Htate-H  rouhl  sec  tlieir  way 
to  intr';'ludng  reforms  into  the  judieiary,  either 
by  leiifling  the  H<;rvireH  of  an  ofllcial  \<>  act  (is 
jiidiejaj  H/lvinor  or  in  s')tiie  r.ther  manner,  rnu<  h 
gf^A  would  in  the  opinion  of  his  Majfwfy's  Gov. 
ernrnenl  b<;  derived  not  only  by  the  varirms 
•uhjectH  of  forei^^n  nationalities  resirlent  in  the 
country  but  alv>  by  the  Librarians  themselveH. 

"  While  calling  att^rntion  more  spe-cially  to  this 
one  branch  of  the  aflministration,  which  ha« 
been  a  freqnef  '  '•  of  trouble,  I  need  hardly 

a/Id  that  IiIh    '  ■<  Government  wouhl  wi  I 

C/me  the  <.(»  i>\if.ti%\ii>u  of  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  with  them  in  Liberia  in  any  other 
manner  which  may  appear  more  suitable  or  more 
desirable  on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stiinces." 

This  and  other  information  obtained  by  the 
State  Department  led  President  Roosevelt,  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1909,  to  ask  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  commission  to  goto  Liberia  "to  examine 
into  the  situation,  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
Liberian  government,  and  with  the  representa- 
tives of  other  governments  actually  present  in 
Monrovia,  and  report  recommendations  as  to 
the  specific  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  most  apt  to  render  effective  relief  to  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  under  the  present  critical 
circumstances."  The  conclusion  reached  by 
the  State  Department  was  that  it  "is  quite 
clear  that  Liberia  is  very  much  in  need  of  as- 
sistance, that  the  United  States  can  help  her 
substantially,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
her." 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  set  forth 
by  Secretary  Root  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
President.  Between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
civilized  negroes,  for  the  most  part  descendants 
of  the  original  colonists  from  the  United  States, 
occupy  a  territory  comprising  43,000  square 
miles,  in  which  there  are  also  over  a  million 
and  a  half  members  of  uncivilized  native  tribes. 
The  civilized  part  of  the  population  have  been 
to  a  great  degree  cut  off  from  any  intimate  re- 
lation with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  for 
two-thirds  of  a  century.  They  began  with 
little  education,  with  no  acquired  skill  in  the 
art  of  government,  and  they  have  had  little  op- 
portunity to  improve  through  intercourse  with 
other  and  more  advanced  communities.  They 
find  it  especially  diffiodt  to  control  the  native 
tribes,  or  to  conduct  their  own  government  in 
accordance  with  modern  reqtiiremcnts. 

The  Hritish  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  to  the 
north  and  the  French  possessions  closing  in 
their  hinterland  to  the  east  are  almost  continu- 
ously complaining  of  the  failure  of  Liberia  to 
maintain  order  upon  the  border.  "Notwith- 
standing the  very  kindly  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  similar  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  France,  there  is  imminent 
danger  that  the  reixiblic,  miless  it  receives  out 
side  assistJinee,  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
Itself  very  long,"  said  Secretary  Hof)t. 

The  Commission  to  visit  Liberia  was  ap- 
poinf-<'d  in  the  following  April,  and  was  con 
veyed  soon  afterward  to  Monrovia  by  a  scjiiad- 
ron  of  three  cruiser  scouts.  It  was  comjiosed 
of  three  members,  Mr,  \V.  Morgan  Sinister, 
who  h;id  been  for  a  niimtier  of  years  in  the 
l'hili|)pine  siTvice  of  the  Uniteil  States,  Dr. 
George  Sale,  and  Mr.  Kmniett  J.  Scott,  private 
Hecretary  of  Dr.  Hooker  Washington.  These 
Comml.ssloners  wctc  accompanied  by  Captain 
Sydney  A  Cloman,  us  .Military  Attache,  and 
by  Major  Perry  \V  AHhhiirn.  of  the  U,  S,  A. 
.Mediciil  Department,  who  would  study  the 
sanitary  condiiions  in  Liberia. 

Early  in  October  I  lie  (dinniission  returned, 
but  its  n-jiort  io  the  State  I)e|)artment  was  not 
transmiltrd  lo  Cringress  until  the  25111  of  March, 
1910.  It  rr-eommended  an  extension  of  prompt 
anri  efTective  aid  to  the  Liberian  Goveriinietit, 
In  the  rr-fiinding  of  its  debt,  the  reform  of  Us 
flnan(M;l,  the  Hettlement  of  its  boundary  diBpiiteH, 
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and  the  organizing  of  a  competent  constabulary 
force.  Also  that  the  United  States  estiiblish  in 
Liberia  a  naval  coaling  station  and  a  research 
station. 

LICENSE  LAWS.  See  Alcohol  Prob- 
lem. 

LIFE  INSURANCE.     See  Insurance. 

LILIENTHAL,  Otto.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
SciKNCE  .\M)  Ixvkmion:  Aeronautics. 

LIMA,  Wenceslao  de.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Portugal  •.  A.  I).  1900-1909. 

LINCOLN,  Abraham. —February  12,  1909, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  was  made  a 
legal  holidaj'  by  act  of  Congress.  The  same  bill 
appropriated  $50,000  for  making  a  highway 
from  Washington  to  Gettysburg,  to  be  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Way. 

LINDSEY,  Judge  Ben  D. :  His  Juvenile 
Court  at  Denver.  Sec  (in  this  vol.)  Children, 
UNUKu  THE  Law  :  As  Offenders. 

LINEVITCH,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A.  I).  1904-1905  (Sept. -March). 

LIPPMAN,  Gabriel.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Nobel  Prizes. 

LIQUOR  QUESTION.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Alcohol  Problem. 

LLOYD-GEORGE,  David:  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  See  (in  this  vol).  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1905-1906. 

Address  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1907  on  Preferential  Trade.  See  British  Em- 
pire: A.  D.  1907. 

Success  in  arranging  for  the  Pacific  Set- 
tlement of  Labor  Disputes  in  the  English 
Railway  Service.  See  Labor  Org.\nization  : 
England:  A.  D.   1907-1909. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1908  (April). 

On  the  Working  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  and  its  Disclosures  of  Poverty.  See 
Poverty,  Problems  of  :  Pensions. 

On  the  Development  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources of  Great  Britain.  See  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources  :  Gre.\t  Bwitain. 

His  Budget  of  1909.  —  His  speech  on  it. 
See  England  :  A.  D.  1909  (April-Dec). 

LOCAL  OPTION  :  Progress  in  the  United 
States.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Alcohol  Problem: 
United  States. 

LOCKOUTS.     See  Labor  Organization. 

LODGE,  Sir  Oliver.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Sci- 
ence, Recent  :  Electrical. 

LODZ,  Disturbances  in.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Russia  :  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

LOEB,  William,  Jr.:  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  New  York.  —  His  unearthing  of 
Corruptions.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States: 
A.  D.  1909  (Oct. -Nov.). 

LOISY,  Abbe:  Appointment  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Religions  in  the 
College  de  France.  See  (in  this  vol.)  France: 
A.  D.  1909  (March). 

LONDON,  England:  A.  D.  1907-1909. — 
Control  of  the  London  County  Council  lost 
by  the  Progressives.  —  Defeat  in  Borough 
Councils  Elections  of  1909.  —  The  local  party 
of  Progressives,  so  called,  who  had  controlled 
the  London  Coujit}'  Council  since  1889,  lost 
their  majority  in  the  elections  of  the  spring  of 
1907,  and  the  Conservatives,  or  Moderates,  or 
Reformers,  as  they  are  variedly  styled,  were 
brought  into  power,  electing  120  members, 
against  85.     The  Progressives,  in  their  eighteen 


years  of  ascendancy,  had  wrought  immense 
changes  in  the  great  cit}-,  widening  congested 
streets,  such  as  the  Strand,  opening  great  new 
thoroughfares  and  new  parks,  electrifying  the 
street  railways,  remodelling  antiquated  public 
iiistitution.s,  and  the  like.  The  cost  of  their 
works  had  been  heavy,  and  ratepayers  had  be- 
come persuaded  that  there  was  extravagance  in 
the  progressiveness  of  the  partj'.  It  had  antago- 
nized many  powerful  interests  in  the  city,  more- 
over, and  the  wonder  seems  to  be  that  it  had 
been  permitted  to  conduct  the  City  Government 
so  long. 

Again,  in  elections  to  the  borough  councils, 
in  1909,  the  Progressives  lost  heavily,  and  the 
Conservatives,  who  have  taken  the  name  of  Mu- 
nicipal Reformers,  are  strongly  entrenched  in 
most  of  the  boroughs.  Several  women  were 
elected,  61  of  their  sex  having  been  candidates. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Statistics  of  Elementary 
Schools.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Education:  Eng- 
land :  A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  International  Naval 
Conference.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Re- 
volt AGAINST:  A.  D.  1907  (appended  to  account 
of  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague). 

LONG,  John  D. :  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States;  A.  D.  1901- 
1905. 

LOPUKHIN,  M.:  His  exposure  of  the 
Police  Spy,  Azeff,  to  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tionists. See  (iu  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1909 
(Jan. -July). 

LORDS,  British  House  of:  Decision  in 
case  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Scotland  :  A.  D.  1904. 

Defeat  of  Education  Bill,  1906.  See  Edu- 
cation: England:  A.  D.  1906. 

Menaced  Limitation  of  its  Legislative 
Powers  by  the  House  of  Commons.  —  Its  own 
proposals  of  Constitutional  Change.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1906  (April-Dec);  1907-1908; 
1909  (April-Dec),  and  1910. 

Rejection  of  Licensing  Bill.  See  Alco- 
hol Problem  :  England  :  A.  D.  1908. 

Rejection  of  Budget  of  1909.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1909  (April-Dec). 

LORENTZ,  Henrik  Anton.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Nobel  Prizes. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Cal.  :  Recent  Rapid 
Growth  of  the  City.  —  "The  advance  of  this 
city  to  the  important  position  of  metropolis  of 
Southern  California  falls  into  tw^o  quite  distinct 
periods,  each,  however,  beginning  w-ith  the  ad- 
vent of  a  transcontinental  railroad.  The  first 
period  opened  with  the  completion  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  as  a  through  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  East,  in  1881,  and  saw  the 
transformation  of  Los  Angeles  from  a  sleepy, 
half-Spanish  town  of  about  12,000  souls  into 
a  bustling  progressive  city  of  70,000  popula- 
tion. The  second  period  of  advance  began 
with  the  entrance  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  1885.  This  improved  com- 
munication with  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  gave  an  impetus  to  tourist  travel, 
especially  in  the  winter  season,  and  the  fame  of 
the  city  and  of  near-by  localities  as  places  of 
winter  resort  spread  far  and  wide.  The  people 
of  Los  Angeles  were  quick  to  recognize  the 
opportunity  for  gain  and  the  whole  community 
joined  in  methods  of  advertising  of  the  most 
systematic  character.     By  the  aid  of  its  local 
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press  and  through  the  agency  of  an  energetic 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Los  Angeles  has  become 
one  of  the  best  known  cities  of  North  Anierica. 

"  Since  1900,  railroad  communication  has  been 
further  improved  by  the  opening  of  an  addi- 
tional road  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  ocean 
shore  and  the  Salinas  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 
This  line,  known  as  the  Southern  Pacific  '  Coast 
Line,'  avoids  the  heavy  grades  of  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains  and  greatly  shortens  the  running 
time  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
The  opening  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and 
Salt  Lake  Railroad  eastward  of  Los  Angeles  in 
1903  gave  the  city  direct  connection  with  the 
central  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

"Two  other  important  influences  within  the 
past  decade  contributed  to  the  city's  remarkable 
advance  in  wealth  and  population.  These  are 
the  building  of  a  vast  system  of  suburban  elec- 
tric railways  making  a  large  region  of  fertile 
attractive  land,  now  densely  populated,  directly 
tributary  to  Los  Angeles,  and  secondly,  the  in- 
troduction of  cheap  fuel  through  the  discovery 
of  local  supplies  of  oil.  The  net-work  of  sub- 
urban electric  railways  of  which  Los  Angeles  is 
the  center  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world.  These  lines  reach  out  in  every  direction 
through  distances  of  from  10  to  50  miles,  and 
connect  Los  Angeles  with  the  many  rapidly 
growing  cities  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  its 
neighbor,  Orange  County. 

"Manufacturing  in  Ix)S  Angeles  was  for  a 
long  time  handicapped  by  the  high  cost  of  fuel. 
This  difficulty  has  been  removed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  crude  oil  as  fuel,  and  the  city  now  has 
over  l.'iOO  manufiK;turing  establishments,  em- 
ploying over  12, OW  people,  with  an  annual  out- 
put of  over  S4<^},000,000.  These  include  rolling 
mills,  bra&s-works,  paper-box  factories,  man- 
ufactories of  mining  machinery,  pumps,  glass, 
etc.  Los  Angeles  is  becoming  a  manufacturing 
center  for  tlie  mining  and  agricultural  lands  of 
Utah,  South'-m  Nevada,  .\ri/.ona.  New  Mexico 
and  the  Northern  jtarts  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
Southern  Califoniia  it-i'lf 

"The  steady  expansion  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  maintained  by  a  policy  of  annexation  of 
suburbs.  The  latest  event  in  this  line  of  growtli 
lias  elevated  the  city  into  the  rank  of  a  seaport. 
The  city  has  long  enjoyed  abundant  means  of 
fjceJin  traffic  by  way  of  Santa  Monica,  Redoodo 
and  San  Pedro,  but  by  the  annexation  of  San 
Pedro  and  \VihningU.»n.  in  1!K)6,  with  a  connect- 
ing strip  of  l^:rritory  10  miles  long  by  ^  mile  in 
wulth,  L'/s  Angeles  itself  becomes  a  sea-port 
with  the  control  of  traffic  on  San  Pedro  Bay. 
The  city  thus  achieves  an  extreme  leni,'tli  from 
north  ti)  HijtiOi  of  .'W  miles."  —  F'n-derick  11. 
(^.'lark,  Ileafl  of  Mi-iory  Dept.,  Lowell  High 
School,  San  Fran'is' o. 

Experiments  and  Experiences  in  Muni- 
cipal Government.     See  fin  tlii.H  vol.j  Munk  i- 

I'AI,    GoVKIt.SMK.VT. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Water  Supply.  —  The 
Owens  River  Aqueduct. —  "  Tli<-  iinwnt  water 
Hupply  of  Ifie  I'liy  of  I  '  lis  is  liiki'ii  from 

the  flow  f)f  the  lx*«  Aru'  <'r,  su|)[)leiiietited 

by  the  underi^round  flow  of  the  San  Fertmndo 
Valley  in  which  the  river  lies.  The  demand  for 
wat<T  wltfiin  the  rUv  i**  «ui»plemented  by  the 
uittl  for  wiiUt  tor  Irrigation  piirpcmiH  in  the 
•iirrouridiri(.'  country.  Some  yearn  utro  it  \»:vuiiu: 
evident  lliat  an  incn-aw.-d  supjily  niiist   bo  oh 


tained.  or  the  further  development  of  the  city 
and  its  environs  be  brought  to  a  standstill.  Ex- 
tensive investigations  resulted  in  the  decision 
that  Owens  River  offered  the  best  source  of 
supply.  This  river,  the  principal  drainage  of 
the  Owens  Valley  region,  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  has  a  large  number 
of  tributaries,  and  empties  into  Owens  Lake, 
from  which  the  waters  escape  by  evaporation 
only.  The  Los  Angeles  authorities  adopted  the 
plan  of  an  aqueduct  to  conduct  the  waters  of 
this  river  along  the  mountain  slopes,  over  the 
Mojave  Desert,  and,  by  tunnel,  through  the  San 
Fernando  Mountains,  to  their  city,  —  a  total 
distance  of  217  1-2  miles.  On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1905,  an  election  was  held  at  which  the 
voters  of  Los  Angeles,  by  a  majority  of  about 
fourteen  to  one,  declared  in  favor  of  a  bond 
issue  of  $.23,000,000  for  the  undertaking.  Be- 
sides the  construction  of  the  conduit,  the  pro- 
ject includes  the  building  of  a  large  reservoir  in 
Long  Valley,  above  the  Owens  Valley  proper, 
for  the  storage  of  flood  waters :  also  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  additional  reservoirs 
along  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  for  the  regula- 
tion of  flow  as  well  as  for  storage ;  and  a  ter- 
minal reservoir  from  which  the  distributing 
system  proceeds.  All  of  this  work  is  well  under 
way  at  this  date  (1909),  and  according  to  the 
last  published  report  of  the  Aqueduct  Bureau 
the  chief  engineer  confidently  expects  that  this 
great  project  will  be  brought  to  completion 
within  the  estimated  period  of  five  years  —  and 
within  the  estimated  cost  of  $23,000,000. 

"Outside  of  the  above  estimates,  the  City  also 
plans  to  build  a  great  electric  power  plant 
wliich  will  utilize  the  drop  of  1500  feet  where 
the  aqueduct  emerges  from  the  San  Fernando 
Mountains.  This  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  from 
§4,500,000  to  §5,000,000,  and  through  the  sale 
of  electric  power  will  become  the  source  of 
very  considerable  revenue  to  the  City.  Taken 
altogether  this  Owen.s  Itiver  A(|ue<luet  is  the 
greatest  municipal  undertaking  in  California  at 
the  present  time,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
enfjineering  acliievements  of  recent  years."  — 
Frederick  H.  Clark,  Head  of  History  Dept., 
J,owell  HiL'h  School.  San  Francisco. 

LOUBET,  £mile  :  President  of  France. 
See  (in  Vol.  VI.)  Fuanck  :  A.  D.  IHUU  (Fkh- 
ki:auy-.Ji:nk). 

Visit  to  the  King  of  Italy.  See  (in  this 
vol  J  FrcvME    \    I).  l!Ml.".-r.i(if). 

Expiration  of  term  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  Sec  (in  this  vol.)  Fuanck  : 
A.  I).  I'.MIC,. 

LOUISIANA:  A.  D.  1908.  —  Enactment 
against   Race-track  Gambling.     See   (in  this 

vol    )   ('•  \MI!I.INO 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSI- 
TION. See  (in  this  vol.)  St.  Loi;ih:  A.  I). 
1901 

LOW,  Seth :  Mayor  of  New  York.  Sco 
(in  this  vol  )  .Ni-.w  ^■uIlK  C\t\  :  A.  D    1901-1903. 

LOWELL,  Abbott  Lawrence  :  President 
of  Harvard  University.  See  (in  lld.s  vol.) 
Ki)i  <  \iruN     IMii  I)  Statkh:  A.  I).  19(»1-19()9. 

LOWTHHR,  James  William:  Elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  See  (in 
this  vol  )  KN(ii.AM):  A    I).  1905  (.1  INK). 

LUBIN,  David:  Originator  of  Interna- 
tional  Institute  of  Agriculture.     Hec  (in  this 

vol.)  AOUICLI.TIUK. 
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LUIZ  FELIPE,  Crown  Prince  of  Port- 
ugal: His  assasination.  See  PoiiTUOAL: 
A.  D.  1906-1909. 

♦'LUSITANIA,"    The    Turbine    Steam- 


ship.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and  Inven- 
tion, Recent  :  Tihiunk  Engine. 

LUZURIAGA,    Jose.      See    (in   this    vol) 
Philippine  Islands  :  A.  D.  1901. 


M. 


McADOO,  William  Gibbs.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
New  York  City  :  A.  D.  1900-1909. 

McANENY,  George:  President  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
New  York  City  :  A.  1).  1909. 

McCALL,  John  A.:  President  of  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Insurance,  Life. 

McCLELLAN,  George  B.:  Mayor  of  New 
York.  See  (in  this  vol.)  New  York  City  : 
A.  D.  1901-1903,  and  1905. 

McCURDY,  Richard  A.:  President  of  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Inscranc  K,  Life. 

MACDONALD  COLLEGE,  The  Found- 
ing of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Education  :  Canada  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

MACEDONIA:  The  recent  use  of  the 
Name.  —  As  employed  very  commonly  at  the 
present  time,  the  name  Macedonia  simply  signi- 
fies that  part  of  the  small  remainder  of  theTurk- 
ish  Empire  in  Europe  which  coincides  nearly 
•with  the  original  Macedonia  of  ancient  history. 
It  is  applied  to  the  three  Turkish  vilayets  or 
provinces  of  Salonika,  Monastir  and  Kossovo, 
which  have  been  the  scene  for  years  of  condi- 
tions of  strife  and  misery  that  are  worse,  per- 
haps, than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Whether  the  wretched  inhabitants  have  suffered 
more  from  their  political  masters,  the  Turks, 
than  from  their  Bulgarian  and  Greek  neighbors, 
who  covet  the  ground  they  occupy,  seems  to  be 
much  of  a  question.  For  some  account  of  the 
Macedonian   troubles  of    late  years,  see   Tuk- 

KET. 

MCKENNA,  Reginald:  First  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty.- — Speech  on  the  Navy 
Estimates,  1909.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The 
Preparations  for:  Naval. 

MACKENZIE  BASIN,  Report  on  the. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Canada  :  A.  D.  1909. 

MCKINLEY,  William:  President  of  the 
United  States.  —  His  assassination.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Buffalo  :  A.  D.  1901,  and  United 
States:  A.  D.  1901  (Sept.). 

Last  public  utterance.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Tariffs  :  United  States. 

MACLAURIN,  Richard  C. :  President  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Education  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1901-1909. 

MACLEAN,  Kaid  Sir  Harry:  Capture 
by  Raisuli  and  ransom.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Morocco:  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

MACVEAGH,  Franklin:  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  See  (in  this  vol. )  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1909  (March). 

On  the  corruptions  in  the  United  States 
Customs  Service.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1909  (Oct.-Nov.). 

MADAGASCAR  :  Agreement  of  England 
and  France  concerning  matters  in.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  1904  (April). 

MADRIZ,  Dr. :  President  of  Nicaragua.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Central  America:  A.  D.  1909. 


MAGHRABI,  Amina  Hafiz.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Education:  Egypt. 

MAGHREB  EL-AKSA.     See  Morocco. 

MAGOON,  Charles  E. :  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Public 
Health  :  Panama  Canal. 

Provisional  Governor  of  Cuba.  See  Cuba: 
A.  D.  1906  (Aug. -Oct.),  and  1906-1909. 

MAHDI,  The  Moorish:  Bu  Hamara.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D.  1903-1904. 

MAHDI,  A  New:  His  summary  destruc- 
tion. See  (in  this  vol.)  Africa:  A.  D.  1903  (Su- 
dan). 

MAHMUD  SHEVKET  PASHA:  Com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  Constitutional  Forces. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1909  (Jan.- 
May). 

MAHOMET  and  MAHOMETAN.  See  Mo- 
hammed and  Mohammedan. 

MAKAROFF,  Admiral.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A.  D.  1904  (Feb.- Aug.). 

MALARIA.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Public 
Health:  Malaria. 

MALAY  PENINSULA:  A.  D.  1909.— 
Cession  of  Three  States  to  Great  Britain. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Siam  :  A.  D.  1909. 

MANCHURIA:  A.  D.  1901-1904.  —  Per- 
sistent occupation  by  the  Russians.  —  Re- 
monstrances by  the  Japanese.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D.  1901. 

A.  D.  1903. — Treaty  opening  two  new 
Ports  to  Foreign  Trade.  See  China  :  A.  D. 
1903  (May -Oct.). 

A.  D.  1904.  —  The  Russo-Japanese  War. 
See  Japan:  A.  D.  1904  (Feb. -July),  and  after. 

A,  D.  1905.  —  Treaty  between  China  and 
Japan.     See  China  :  A.  D.  1905  (Dec). 

A.  D.  1908-1909. — The  question  of  Mu- 
nicipalities on  the  line  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  —  New  Russo-Chinese 
Agreement.     See  China  :  A.  D.  1909  (May). 

MANICKTOLLAH  GARDEN,  The. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  India:  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

MANIKALAND.   See  (in  this  vol.)  Africa. 

MANILLA:  A.  D.  1900-1902.  —  The 
Stamping  Out  of  the  Bubonic  Plague.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Public  Health. 

MANITOBA:  A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Cen- 
sus.—  Increased  Representation  in  Parlia- 
ment. See  (in  this  vol.)  Canada:  A.  D.  1901- 
1902. 

MANNESMANN  CONCESSION,  The. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D.  1909. 

MANUEL  II.:  King  of  Portugal.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Portugal, 

MARCONI,  Guglielmo.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science,  Recent  :  Electrical.  See,  also, 
Nobel  Prizes. 

MARISCAL,  Ignacio :  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  Second  International  Conference  of 
American  Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

MARRAKESH  (Morocco  City),  Events 
at.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D.  1907- 
1909. 
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MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED 
WIFE'S  SISTER  :  English  Act  to  legal- 
ize it.  See  (in  this  vol.)  England:  A.  D.  1907 
(Aug.). 

MARSEILLES:  A.  D.  1902.  — Strikes  of 
Dock  Laborers,  Sailors,  and  Stokers.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  L.\bor  Organization:  France: 
A.  D.  1902. 

MARTENS,  Frederick  de.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Nobel  Prizes. 

MARTINIQUE:  Volcanic  Explosion  of 
Mont  Pelee.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Volcanic 
Eruptions:  West  Indies. 

MARYLAND:  A.  D.  1909.  —  Defeat  of 
Disfranchising  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective  Franchise; 
UsiTED  States. 

MASCHINE,  Colonel:  Leader  of  the  As- 
sassins of  King  Alexander,  at  Belgrade.  See 
in  this  vol.)  Balkan  and  Danubian  States: 
Servia. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  A.  D.  1909.— 
Seeking  a  Leader  for  an  Educational  Revo- 
lution. See  Mn  this  vol.)  Education:  United 
States:  A.  D.   1909. 

MASSACRES:  In  Asia  Minor.  See  (in  this 
vol.;  Tr-KKEY:  A.  D.  1909  f April-Dec). 

Of  "Bloody  Sunday"  in  St.  Petersburg. 
See  fin  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1904^1905. 

Of  Jews  at  Kishineff.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Rus- 
sia :  A.  I).  VMi  (Aphil). 

MATOS,  Manuel  A.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Venezuela:  A.  I).  1902-1904. 

MATSUKATA,  Count.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  I)    190-3  (Junk;. 

MATTER,  New  Theory  of.  (See  in  this 
vol.)  Science  AND  Invk.ntion,  Recent:  Phys- 
ical. 

MAURA,  Seiior:  Prime  Minister  of  Spain. 
See  fin  this  vol.)  Spain:  A.  D.  1901-1904,  and 
1907-1 9^>9. 

"MAURETANIA,"  The  Turbine  Steam- 
ship. Sec  (in  this  vol.)  SriENCE  and  Inven- 
Tio.v,  Re'  knt  :  Turhink  Engine. 

MAURETANIE,  French.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
MoRo'fo     .\    l>    lUO'J. 

MAY  LAWS,  The.  Sco  (in  this  vol.)  Ed- 
ucation ;   Pi;I"IA:   a.  I)    W)4. 

MECCA:  Railway  from  Damascus.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Railways  fTcuKKY,  Asiatic: 
A.  D.  190H). 

MEDJLISS  or  MEJLIS:  The  Persian 
Parliament  or  National  Assembly.  S<m;  (in 
this  vol.)  (Jo.vmtitctkin  ok  Pkichia.  Also 
Pkhsia  ■   A.  I),  l{Kr,-I9<»7. 

MELILLA:  Spanish  hostilities  with 
Moors.  S<  c  (id  this  vA.)  .M(jko<:(  <* ;  A.  I). 
1909 

MENDEL,  Gregor,  and  his  Law  of  Vari- 
ation in  Species.  S<i-  'in  this  vol)  .'^ciL.Nf  k 
A.vi>   [nvknti'is      I'.roLOGi'  al. 

MENELEK:  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  flne 
(in  ttiJB  vol  ;  Aiiv»-rM\      A.  I).   190-2. 

MERRY  DEL  VAL,  Cardinal.  Sfe(inthi» 
vol.;   FKA.vrp.:   A     I).  1!»<).V1!jO«. 

MERSINA  :  Moslem  attack  on  Armeni- 
ans. Si-.i;  tin  tills  vol.)  Ti  KKKY  :  A.  I).  1900 
(.J  AN     May; 

MESSINA:    Iti    destruction   by     Earth- 

Juakr.      S'»-     (In    thin    vol.)     KAitTiiqCAKKH : 
TAI.V 

MHTCALF,  Victor  H.  :  Secretary  of 
Commrrce  and  Labor,  and  Secretary  of  the 


Navy.     See    (in  this    vol.)    United    States  : 
A.  D.  1901-1905.  and  1905-1909. 

METCHNIKOFF,  Professor  Elie.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Science  and  Invention,  Recent: 
Opsonins.     See,  also,  Nobel  Prizes. 

MEXICO:  A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Invitation 
and  entertainment  of  Second  International 
Conference  of  American  Republics.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  American  Republics. 

A.  D.  1902  (May). —  Arbitration  of  the  Pious 
Fund  Question,  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  —  From  1868  until  1902  a  claim  of 
the  United  States  against  Mexico  had  been  in 
dispute.  It  related  to  the  right  of  the  Catholic 
missions  in  that  part  of  old  California  which 
novy  forms  the  American  State  of  California  to 
a  portion  of  the  income  from  a  certain  fund 
which  pious  people  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  had  established  for  the 
support  of  Catholic  missions  among  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians.  In  1767  the  Jesuits  who  held 
the  fund  were  driven  from  the  country  and  the 
Spanish  Government  assumed  the  trust,  which 
in  turn  devolved  on  Mexico  when  that  colony 
acquired  independence.  When  upper  California 
was  ceded  to  this  country  Mexico  ceased  to  pay 
to  the  missions  there  the  portion  of  the  income 
due  them.  Their  claim  was  finally  taken  up  by 
the  American  Government,  to  be  pressed  against, 
the  Mexican,  and,  after  years  of  diplomatic  con- 
troversy, was  referred.  May  22d,  1902,  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitration.  This  has  th& 
distinction  of  being  the  first  controversy  sub- 
mitted to  that  permanent  tribunal.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Tribunal  was  rendered  on  the  14th 
of  October.  1902,  in  favor  of  the  California 
claim,  requiring  Mexico  to  pay  §1,420,682  (Mexi- 
can currency)  of  past  dues,  and  $43,051  annually 
thereafter. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  New  Legislative  Palace,  and 
other  Government  Buildings. —  "The  (ities 
and  towns  of  Mexico  are  improving  at  a  surpris- 
ing rate,  and  the  capital  city  especially  is  just 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  building  boom 
that  hasever,  perhaps,  been  known  in  any  Latin- 
Americjin  city  except  Buenos  Ayres.  The  in- 
teresting monthly'  publication  entitled  Modern 
Mexico  informs  us  timt  the  federal  government 
alone  is  entering  upon  an  investment  approxi- 
mating $."jO,(K)0,0(JO  in  new  buildings  in  the  City 
of  .Me.xico. 

"The  greatest  of  these  buildings  is  the  .so- 
called  Legislative  Piihuc,  corresponding  to  our 
Capitol  bnilditiir  at  Wii.shingtoii.  The  founda- 
tions of  this  biiililing  are  now  being  laid,  and 
it  will  cost,  perhaps,  .$20,000,000.  The  City  of 
Mexico  has  a'lo[)ti'd  the  wise  Kiiropean  plan  of 
CJircfully  regulating  the  height  of  new  buildings, 
and  preventing  the  construction  of  anything  that 
would  be  ituirlistir;  or  out  of  keeping  wilji  the 
harmony  of  the  city's  anliit<<lure.  Ne.xt  to  the 
LcifiHJativc  Palace,  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
f)f  the  new  .Mexican  buihlings  will  be  the  Na- 
tional I'antlieon,  which  is  to  cost  more  than 
l.'i.OOO.OOO,  and  is  to  be  at  once  a  memorial  to 
Mexico's  eminent  men  and  a  plaee  for  their  en- 
tojnbment.  ,S<'veral  of  the  exeeutivtr  ikqiart- 
ments  are  to  he  hf)U8«!d  in  Ww  buildings  now 
ai)i)roaehing  eotnpletion." —  Auuricitn  lifrietn  of 
lUrifir„,  Ort  ,   \\H\:\. 

A.  D.  1903.  -  Agreement  for  Settlement  of 
Claims  against  Venezuela.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Vk.nkzckla  :  A.  F)    1902   1904. 
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A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  Arbitration  Treaty 
with  the  United  States.  —  Reelection  of 
President  Diaz  for  a  Seventh  Term.  —  Ex- 
tension of  the  Term.  —  Currency  Reform.  — 
End  of  the  Free  Zone. —  "  Mexico  was  one  of 
the  countries  with  which  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment negotiated  an  arbitration  treaty  early 
in  the  year  [1905],  a  treaty  which  was  dropped, 
like  its  fellows,  by  the  Washington  administra- 
tion, because  of  the  Senate  amendments.  .  .  . 
Though  the  tentative  arbitration  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  .  .  .  fell  through, 
another  very  practical  and  useful  arbitration 
convention  was  concluded  between  the  two 
nations  during  the  year.  This  was  the  conven- 
tion agreed  to  in  principle  during  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
the  winter  of  1901-02,  which  provides  for  the 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  all  international 
questions  growing  out  of  pecuniary  claims. 
The  representatives  of  several  of  the  nations 
taking  part  in  that  conference  affixed  their  sig- 
natures to  this  preliminary  compact,  and  it  has 
since  become  operative  among  a  number  of 
them.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Senate 
during  its  spring  sessions.  As  pecuniary 
claims  have  in  point  of  fact  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  ditficulty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement, 
in  a  binding  form,  to  dispose  by  arbitration  of 
any  such  cases  as  may  arise  in  the  future,  is  a 
distinct  gain  for  the  cause  of  the  rational  ad- 
justment of  international  controversies,  and  is  a 
guarantee,  not  indeed  absolute,  but  most  sub- 
stantial, of  lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of 
this  continent.   .  .  . 

"  There  were  no  striking  developments  in 
the  political  situation  in  Mexico.  On  December 
1  of  the  previous  j'ear  (1904)  President  Diaz 
had  entered  on  his  sixth  consecutive  term  and 
his  seventh  term  in  all.  By  a  constitutional 
amendment,  a  regular  vice-president  of  the  re- 
public, for  the  first  time  since  the  early  days  of 
Mexico's  history,  took  the  oath  of  office  at  the 
same  time  as  the  president,  on  December  1, 
1904.  The  gentleman  previously  elected,  and 
now  occupying  the  position  of  vice-president,  is 
the  Honoral)le  Ramon  Corral,  formerly  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  Sonora.  By  virtue  of  an- 
other constitutional  amendment,  the  present 
and  future  presidential  terms  will  be  six  years. 
Instead  of  four  as  formerly.  .   .  . 

"  A  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  nation  was  promul- 
gated on  March  25,  1905.  This  was  the  decree 
for  the  reform  of  the  currency,  issued  by  the 
Executive  under  an  enabling  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  on  December  9,  1904.  The  new  mon- 
etary system,  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  very 
able  finance  minister  Seflor  Jose  Yves  Liman- 
tour,  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  ^lay,  but 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  ceased  on  April  16. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  new  system  gives  Mex- 
ico a  fifty-cent  dollar.  It  declares  that  the  the- 
oretical imit  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  is  represented  by  sevent}-- 
five  centigrams  of  pure  gold,  and  is  denomi- 
nated a  peso.  .  .  . 

"On  July  1  that  time-honored  institution 
known  as  the  Free  Zone  ceased  to  exist."  — 
F.  R.  Guernsej',  The  Tear  in  Mexico  {Atlantic 
Monthly,  Feb.,  1906). 


A.  D.  1906. —  Celebration  of  the  Centenary 
of  Benito  Juarez. —  His  relation  to  the  Secu- 
larizing Movement  a  generation  ago.  —  Pre- 
sent Pacific  Relations  between  Church  and 
State.  —  "  Though  Juarez  is  generally  cred- 
ited with  the  paternity  of  the  laws  generically 
known  as  the  Reform  Laws,  and  although  he 
undoubtedly  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  sec- 
ularizing movement  of  liis  day,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  tliat  he  had  no  formal  participation  in  the 
chief  measures  framed  against  the  Church.  .  .  . 
He  was  not  a  signatory  of  the  Constitution  of 
1857,  which  first  attacked  the  existence  of  the 
religious  orders ;  the  law  for  the  confiscation  of 
church  property  was  framed  by  Miguel  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,  the  Finance  Minister  of  PresidentCo- 
moufort  (lyoO);  and  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  definitely  established  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State,  instituted  civil 
marriage,  placed  monastic  communities  outside 
the  pale  of  the  law,  and  forbade  open-air  reli- 
gious services,  were  not  enacted  until  1873  and 
1874,  after  the  death  of  Juarez,  and  during  the 
presidency  of  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada. 

"March  21,  1906,  was,  by  a  decree  of  Con- 
gress, observed  as  a  general  holiday  in  3Iexico. 
Pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  Juarez  took  place  in 
the  morning ;  commemorative  tablets  were  un- 
veiled in  the  afternoon,  and  at  night  General 
Diaz,  surrounded  by  his  cabinet,  presided  in  the 
Arbeu  Theatre  at  an  apotheosis  of  Juarez,  dur- 
ing which  the  career  and  character  of  the  re- 
forming president  were  extolled  in  an  eloquent 
oration  by  Hon.  Justo  Sierra,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  On  the  stage  with  the  President 
during  these  exercises  were  the  son  and  other 
surviving  descendants  of  Juarez,  who  are  nu- 
merous. 

"  Curiously  enough,  a  question  involving  the 
interpretation  of  the  Reform  Laws  arose  soon 
after  the  celebration  of  the  Juarez  centenary. 
The  ministers  of  all  denominations  in  Mexico 
had  been  accustomed  to  conduct  a  service  at  the 
graveside  in  connection  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  It  was  generally  held  that  this  prac- 
tice did  not  conflict  with  Article  5  of  the  Law  of 
December  14,  1874,  forbidding  all  forms  of  re- 
ligious service  other  than  those  held  inside  the 
churches.  But  in  May,  1906,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment issued  a  circular  declaring  open-air  burial 
services  conducted  in  the  cemeteries  to  be  illegal. 
This  rule  has  led  to  the  erection  of  mortuary 
chapels  in  the  cemeteries  which  previously  were 
unprovided  with  them,  and  the  burial  services 
are  held  inside  these  chapels. 

"  While  this  episode  shows  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  governmental  author- 
ities of  Mexico  to  relax  one  iota  of  the  laws 
which  curtailed  the  power  of  the  Church,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no  serious  religious 
conflict  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time  ;  and, 
under  laws  which  are  probably  as  restrictive  as 
those  recently  enacted  in  France,  which  have  so 
agitated  that  country.  Church  and  State  in  the 
Mexican  Republic  move  smoothly  in  their  sepa- 
rate orbits,  with  conciliatory  if  not  cordial  sen- 
timents toward  each  other!"  —  F.  R.  Guernsey, 
The  Tear  in  Mexico  {Atlantic  Monthly,  March, 
1907). 

A.  D.  1906.  — Joint  Action  with  the  United 
States  in  Central  American  Mediation.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Central  America. 

A.    D.    1906.  —  Participation  in  Third    In- 
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ternational  Conference  of  American  Repub- 
lics.    See  American  Republics. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Nationalizing  the  Railway 
System.     See  Railways:  Mexico. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Extended  Governmental 
Control  of  Railways.  See  Railways:  Mexico. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  Last  Year  of  the  Sixth 
Consecutive  Term  of  Porfirio  Diaz  in  the 
Presidency.  —  His  long  practical  Autocracy, 
and  its  effects  on  the  Nation. — A  Mexican 
View.  —  Since  Napoleon  remodeled  a  French 
republic  into  an  empire  there  has  been  nothing 
of  its  kind  in  political  workmanship  to  equal 
the  masterpiece  of  practical  autocracy  which 
Porfirio  Diaz  has  erected  in  Mexico,  on  a  basis 
of  nominal  democracy,  within  the  last  30  years. 
He  has  not  throned  or  crowned  himself,  as 
Napoleon  did,  which  saves  his  work  from  the 
vulgarity  that  the  Corsican  could  not  resist; 
but  he  has  exercised  more  than  the  sovereignty 
that  imperial  seats  and  trappings  could  invest 
him  with. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1909,  Diaz  entered 
the  last  year  of  his  sixth  consecutive  term  in 
the  presidency  —  his  seventh  term  in  all  —  the 
previous  term  of  four  years  having  now  been 
lengthened  to  six.  Since  1884  he  has  held  the 
reins  of  Government  by  what  seems  to  have 
become  sheer  mastery,  whatever  of  free  popu- 
lar election  there  may  have  been  at  the  outset 
of  his  official  career.  If  internal  and  external 
peace,  general  good  order,  rapid  progress  on 
all  lines  of  material  a^lvancement,  great  gains 
in  public  education  and  a  general  uplift  of  the 
country  in  its  standing  before  the  world  were 
sufficient  fruits  of  his  government  to  test  its 
quality  by,  then  .Mexico  might  well  be  satisfied 
with  it  and  with  him  :  for  the  beneficence  of  his 
autocracy  on  this  side  of  its  working  appears 
to  be  beyond  dispute.  But  Mexico  appears  to 
have  begun  to  feel  tlie  cost  in  public  character 
and  spirit  which  patemalized  government  must 
always  exact  for  the  superficial  benefits  it  be- 
stows, and  the  country  is  said  U)  be  filled  with 
more  than  disconU-nt. 

A  notable  Mexican  writer,  Rafael  dc  Zayes 
Enriqtiez,  who  is  dfscrih'd  as  a  lifelong  friend 
and  supporter  of  Diaz,  has  been  bold  enough  to 
give  voiee  to  the  existing  feeling  in  a  recent 
Ixxjk.  The  long  a^lministration  of  tlic  masterful 
president  is  recounted  and  studied  with  honest 
friendliness,  for  the  open  purpf«<;  of  addressing 
plain  truths  to  the  man  whose  life  and  work  are 
(lifv-MtvA.  "  You  have  disarrneil  the  judieiury 
and  the  r>-gi.slalurr;,"  he  i^  t'dd,  "  until  tln'y 
are  impotent,  and  in  reality  nothing  rnor*;  tli.in 
branches  of  the  excfMilive."  "  Imitating  tlie 
high  example,  almost  everyone  in  Mexico  wIk) 
has  any  power  abuv-s  it,  and  the  cowed  public 
HubmitH.  '  "  Kveryone  is  permitted  to  (leHpi>«; 
the  public  and  to  treat  it  tyrannlrallv."  Anrl 
the  UowHt  friend  who  thus  eommariflH  the  at- 
»<fnti')n  of  [)iHZ  to  the  evil  workinu's  of  his  dic- 
[),  a[>|>ealH  for  the  ending  of  it  -  for  the 
ion  of  a  nullided  eoristiliition,  f'lr  free 
electioriH,  for  independent  leglHlatures  and 
c/»urt«;  for  the  averting  of  otlierwluc  inevitable 
«tormH  of  revolution,  and  for  the  saving  of  him- 
vlf  from  a  verdict  of  liiHtory,  that  "  ho  created 
a  nation,  but  fleMroyed  a  people." 

()it  the  fither  lifind  there  are  foreign  observers 
In  Mexieo  whf»  Ixlieve  that  Diaz  IkjMs  the  ncaen 
tad  prrmperlty  of  the  country  in  hin  hand.     A 


Press  correspondent  wrote  not  long  since  :  "  He, 
Diaz,  alone  saved  us  from  a  disastrous  panic  last 
fall,  the  effects  of  which  would  have  reached 
beyond  our  boundaries.  The  Government  com- 
pelled the  Banco  Nacional  to  advance  ready 
money  to  every  institution  that  was  in  need  and 
intrinsically  sound.  The  bank  was  likewise 
compelled  to  sell  exchange  at  a  loss,  so  that  the 
failure  to  keep  silver  at  a  parity  was  less  appar- 
ent. The  Government  stood  this  loss.  About 
January  first  one  of  the  largest  mercantile 
houses  in  Mexico,  with  many  branches,  was  in 
serious  difficulty.  Its  chief  went  straight  to 
President  Diaz,  and  said  that  he  must  have  a 
million  dollars  or  fail.  Recognizing  that  the 
failure  of  this  house  woidd  precipitate  a  panic, 
the  Government  let  him  have  the  money.  .  .  . 
In  my  opinion,  the  most  serious  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of  Mexico  is  the  fear  that  President 
Diaz  is  not  as  strong  physically  as  is  popularly 
believed.  .  .  .  The  least  of  the  evils  which 
might  come  from  his  death,  should  it  occur 
soon,  would  be  increase  in  business  stagnation 
and  in  popular  imrcst.  Many  politicians  seem 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  wide- 
spread dislike  of  foreigners.  The  ferment  of 
anti-foreign  leaven  is  working  among  the 
masses." 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
domination  he  has  exercised  for  twenty-five 
years,  Mexico  must  inevitably  be  put  to  a  cru- 
cial test  when  he  drops  the  helm  of  state. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Meeting  of  President  Diaz 
with  President  Taft.  See  (in  this  vol. )  United 
Statks  :  A.  I).  1909  (Si-:pt.-()ct.). 

A.  D.  1909  (Feb.).  —  Participation  in  a 
North  American  Conference  on  the  Conser- 
vation of  Natural  Resources.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
Co.nsehvationofNatuual  Resources:  North 
Amehicv. 

MEYER,  George  von  L. :  Postmaster- 
General.  See  (in  this  vol.)  I'nitkd  St.vtks: 
A.  I).  1905-11)09;  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  See 
the  same:. \.    I).  I!I0(H.M.\U(  ii). 

MICHELSEN,  Professor  Albert  A.:  In- 
ventor of  the  Interferometer.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  SciENi  K  .\Ni)  Invkntion,  I{i:(  ent.  See, 
also,  Noiu-.L  l'uizi;s. 

MICHELSEN,  M. :  Premier  of  Norway. 
See  Mn  this  vol.)  Nouway  :  A.  1).  19()'2-l!t()r). 

MICHIGAN:   A.    D.     1909. —Legislation 

fiving  Home  Rule  to  Cities.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Il   NI(  ir-M,  (io\  I.ltNMliN  r  :    .Mi'IlKl  AN. 

MIDHAT  PASHA.  See  (in  this  vol.)  TuR- 
Ki.v  ;  A.    I)    I'.tOH  r.h  i,v-I)i;c.). 

MIGNOT,  Bishop.  See  (in  this  vol.)  France: 
A     1).    I!»0.-.    iOOC. 

MIGUEL,  Dom:  Pretender  to  the  Crown 
of  Portugal.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Poiituoal  : 
A.  I).  I !»()!» 

MIGUELISTAS.     See  (in  this  vol.)  CtiBA: 

AD.  i!)0(;  r.iu!) 

MILIOUKOV,  Professor  Paul.  See  fin  this 
vol.,  Kl  -hia;   a     I).   liKir,    l!t07. 

MILLERAND,  M. :  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs  in  the  Briand 
Cabinet.  See  Cin  this  vol.)  Fhance  :  A.  I).  1909 
Mri.v). 

MILNER,  Alfred,  Lord:  In  South  Africa. 
See  Mn  IIiIh  vol)  Sol  I  H  Al'liKA:  A.  D.  11101- 
190'.i,  and  iift.r 
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NATIONS,  Industrial:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1901-1906. 

MIN,  General:  Assassination  of.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Rissia:  A.  1).  190G. 

MINDANAO,  Conditions  in.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Philippine  Islands  :  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

MINE  OWNERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
Western.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Lahou  Organiza- 
tion:   United  States:  A.  I).  1899-1907. 

MINERS  AND  MINING.     See  Labor. 

MINING,  Wasteful.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Conservation  ok  Natural  Hesources. 

MINNESOTA:  A.  D.  1908.  —  Organiza- 
tion of  Cooperative  Stores.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Labor  Kemuneration  :  Cooperati\^  Organi- 
zation. 

MINTO,  Gilbert  John  Murray  K.  Elliott, 
Earl  of:  Governor-General  of  Canada.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Canada  :  A.  I).  1904. 

Viceroy  of  India.  —  His  initiation  of  the 
Reform  in  Indian  Government  by  the  Indian 
Councils  Bill.     See  India  :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

MIRSKY,  Prince  Svyatopolk-.  See  (iu  this 
vol.)  Russia  :  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

MISSIONS,  Christian:  At  Large:  Notable 
Movements  of  1910.  —  "The  jear  1910  will  be 
notable  in  the  aunals  of  foreign  missions.  The 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  now  holding 
meetings  in  this  city,  plans  an  educative  cam- 
paign covering  over  seventy  centres  and  cul- 
minating next  May  in  a  national  congress  in 
Chicago.  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
which  enrols  in  its  mission  study  classes  over 
25,000  collegians,  and  which  has  sent  over  4,000 
workers  to  the  foreign  field,  has  just  closed  a 
conference  at  Rochester,  where  were  assembled 
nearly  3,000  college  men  and  women.  In  this 
month  also  is  the  gathering  of  medical  mission- 
aries at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Next  June  the  im- 
portant World  Missionary  Conference  takes 
place  in  Edinburgh.  In  October  the  country's 
oldest  foreign  missionary  organization,  the 
American  Board,  celebrates  its  centennial  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Congregational  Coun- 
cil at  Boston."  —  iV.  T.  Evening  Post,  Jan.  10, 
1910. 

China:  A.  D,  1906-1907.  —  "In  view  of  the 
recent  remarkable  awakening  in  China,  and  the 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  for  a 
knowledge  of  Western  civilisation  and  science, 
an  influential  Committee,  '  The  China  Missions 
Emergency  Committee,'  was  appointed  last 
year,  including  in  its  membership  an  equal  num- 
ber of  prominent  representatives  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  as  well  as  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
Great  Britain,  to  consider  in  what  ways  it 
might  assist  the  missionary  societies  and  their 
representatives  in  China  in  adjusting  and  ex- 
tending their  existing  operations,  so  that  the 
momentous  demands  now  made  upon  them  b}* 
the  surprising  changes  of  thought  and  policy 
that  have  so  suddenly  emerged,  may  be  ade- 
quately met.  .  .  . 

"It  appointed  as  its  representatives  the  Rev. 
Lord  William  and  Lady  Florence  Gascoyne- 
Cecil,  of  Hatfield  ;  Sir  Alexander  R.  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Alexander  Macalister, 
of  Cambridge  ;  and  Mr.  Francis  William  Fox, 
of  London,  to  attend  the  Missionary  Conference 
held  at  Shanghai  from  April  26th  to  May  7th 
last,  and  also  to  pay  a  series  of  visits  to  mis- 
sionaries and  mission  stations,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  from  the  most  experienced  mission- 


aries what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  meet 
the  new  demands  that  had  arisen." 

"  W'e  found  everywhere  throughout  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  that  greater  religious  liberty  is  en- 
joyed than  is  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the 
country  are  observed,  there  is,  theoretically,  no 
interference  with  the  conscientious  opinions  of 
individuals,  with,  however,  the  exceptions  that 
Chinese  officials  are  required  occasionally  to  per- 
form certain  ceremonies  of  an  idolatrous  charac- 
ter.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  year  1906,  as  before  stated,  there  were 
approximately  3,750  Foreign  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries residing  in  China.  Of  these,  1,950  were 
British,  1,457  American,  and  some  343  Conti- 
nental and  Independent  Workers.  The  number 
of  Bible  Women:  —In  1876,  90  ;  in  1889,  180;  in 
1906,  894.  Number  of  Bovs'  and  Girls'  Day 
Schools  :  —  In  1878,  289  ;  in  1906,  385.  Number 
of  Scholars  in  Day  Schools:  — In  1876,  4,909;  in 
1889,  16,836;  in  1906,  42,546.  Number  of  Inter- 
mediate, High  Schools  and  Colleges:  —  In  1906, 
389.  Number  of  Students  in  Colleges,  etc.  (male 
and  female) :  —  In  1906,  15,137.  Total  number 
of  Scholars  and  Students  :  —  In  1906,  57,683. 

"By  the  commencement  of  1908  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  number  of  Foreign  Protest- 
ant Missionaries  in  China  will  be  at  least  4,000. 
The  number  of  Mission  Stations  (including  the 
sub  or  smaller  ones)  is  about  5,750.  The  ordained 
Chinese  Pastors  and  other  Chinese  Preachers  are 
now  about  6,000.  The  number  of  recognized 
Protestant  Church  (full)  Members  and  Catechu- 
mens is  estimated  as  250,000,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  children  and  others  not  regarded  as 
in  full  connection,  represents  a  total  of  about 
1,000,000  persons  who  are  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  Protestant  Christian  Churches 
of  China."  —  F.  W.  Fox,  A.  ]\Iacalister,  and  A.  R, 
Simpson,  Christian  Missions  in  China  (Contem- 
jMrary  Review,  Feb.,  1908). 

See,  also.  Education:  China. 

India  and  Korea:  American  Mission 
Schools.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Education:  India, 
and  Korea. 

Japan,  —  "  Viscount  Aoki,  a  former  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  a  Christian,  and  so  is  Vis- 
count Okabe,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  present 
Cabinet.  There  are  10  Christian  members  of 
the  Imperial  Diet,  all  men  of  high  character  and 
enjoying  the  respect  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
for  there  is  no  constituency  in  Japan  which 
would  elect  a  Christian  qua  Christian.  It  is 
perhaps  among  the  commercial  class  that  Chris- 
tianity is  gaining  most  ground,  and  at  Osaka, 
the  great  industrial  city  of  Japan,  there  are 
churches  with  Japanese  ministers,  supported  en- 
tirely by  Japanese  congregations,  who  have  at 
heart  to  remove  the  popular  reproach  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  foreign  creed  which  cannot  live 
without  foreign  subsidies.  Missionary  activity 
has  always  had  a  free  field  in  Japan,  and  its  phi- 
lanthropic aspects  have  never  received  wider 
recognition  than  of  recent  years.  The  Emperor 
himself  has  frequently  marked  by  handsome 
contributions  his  personal  interest  in  orphan- 
ages and  hospitals  conducted  under  missionary 
auspices.  But  if  Christianity  should  ever  be- 
come the  national  faith  of  Japan  it  will  prob- 
ably be  in  some  new  national  form  impressed 
upon  it  by  Japanese  teachers  rather  than  in  any 
sectarian  form  borrowed  from  the  West.     What 
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ia  mean'while  unquestionably  increasing  very 
steadily  is  the  influence  of  Christian  ethics.  .  .  . 
To  quote  a  missionary :  '  If  there  are  less  than 
200,000  professing  Christians  in  Japan,  there 
are  more  than  a  million  educated  Japanese  who 
think  in  terms  of  Christian  ethics,  and  who  try 
to  live  up  to  them  more  truly  than  many  mil- 
lions of  professing  Christians  in  the  West.'"  — 
Cor.  of  The  Times,  London. 

In  April,  1907,  a  great  international  mission 
conference  was  assembled  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  of 
which  The  Outlook  gave  the  following  account 
the  next  month:  "  Over  six  hundred  delegates, 
representing  organizations  in  twenty-five  coun- 
tries, assembled  last  month  in  Tokyo.  They  con- 
stituted the  seventh  Conference  of  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation.  The  body  repre- 
sented is  a  federation  of  various  national  associ- 
ations of  Christian  students.  Some  of  them 
are  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  organ- 
ized in  the  colleges;  some  of  them  are  student 
organizations,  not  affiliated  with  .the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  delegates  re- 
ceived many  messages  of  greeting  from  oSi- 
cials  of  high  station  ;  among  these  were  messages 
from  Viscount  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs ;  ilarquis  Ito,  who  sent  a 
letter  from  Korea  accompanied  with  a  gift  of 
five  thousand  dollars  ;  Count  Okuma,  Elder 
Statesman  :  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  King  of  Norway. 

"The  meetings  were  thronged  by  ten  thou- 
sand students,  mainly  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
The  Conference  waa  of  course  distinctively 
Christian  in  character;  it  had  a  definite  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  a  Christian  messase:  it 
a'ivocated  ethical  and  int'Uectual  progress  by 
means  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  it  assembled  in 
a  non-Christian  land  ;  yet  its  existence,  so  far 
from  arousing  resentment  or  opposition,  evoked 
rather  the  warmest  expression  of  appreciation 
and  even  gratitude.  That  it  stimulated  emula- 
tion is  not  surprising.  A  Buddhist  Conference, 
for  example,  was  summoned  in  the  same  city  at 
the  same  time  :  but  at  that  Conference  resolutions 
expressing  its  '  profound  respect'  to  the  gather- 
ing of  Christians  were  passed,  and  a  deputation 
to  convey  these  resolutions  was  cliosen.  Simi- 
larly, a  Conference  of  Shinto  prifsts  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Christian  Conference  expressing  their 
sense  of  the  honor  which  the  Fedf-ration  had 
shown  to  Japan  by  convening  in  Tokyo,  and. 
in  lieu  of  a  reception  which  could  not  be  ar 
ranged  fr^r  lark  of  time,  presented  material 
'  memciil/>e8  and  tokens  of  esteem,'  in  order, 
to  US'!  their  own  words,  'to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  of  your  coming,  and  to  commem- 
orate this  bright  event  in  Japan's  histfjry.' 
Ttie  press  of  Japan  was  emi)hatic  in  its  expres- 
sion of  gofxl  will." 

Turkey  and  the  Near  East  ;  American 
Mission  Schools.  See  'in  this  vol  j  Ki)t,(  a- 
TIO.N      Tcr.KKV 

MISSOURI:  A.  D.  1906-1909.  Success- 
ful Prosecution  of  the  Waters-Pierce  and 
Standard  Oil  Companies.  See  (in  this  vr)|. ) 
CoMiiiNATio.sH,  Ini>i  HTitiAi. :  Ukii Ko  Htatks : 
A.  I)    \'.K>i   1!>00 

MISSOURI  RIVER  RATE  CASE.  Hee 
(\n  tliJH  vol  ;  Kau.waym:  U!<itkd  Stai  K8:  A.  I). 

MISTRAL,  Frederic.     See  (In    this   vol.) 

NoilKI-  I'KtZKH 


MITCHELL,  John:  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Labor  Organization:  United  States: 
A.  D.  190^1903. 

Resignation  on  account  of  ill  health.  See 
(as  above)  A.  D.  1909. 

Chairman  of  Trades  Agreements  Depart- 
ment of  National  Civic  Federation.  See  Labor 
Organiz.\tion:  United  States:  A.  D.  1908. 

Sentence  for  alleged  Violation  of  an  In- 
junction. See  Labor  Organization  :  United 
States:  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

MITCHELL,  John  H.:  United  States  Sen- 
ator, involved  in  Land  Frauds.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1903-1906. 

MODERATE-REPUBLICANS.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  France;  A.  D.  1909  (Jan.). 

MODERNISM,  Papal  Encyclical  against. 
See  (in  th's  vol.)  Papacy  :  A.  D.  1907.  Also, 
Ttrrel,  Father  George. 

MODUS  VIVENDI:  On  American  Fish- 
ing in  Newfoundland  waters.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Newfoundi..\nd:  A.  D.   1905-1909. 

MOHAMMED  ALI:  Lately  deposed  Shah 
of  Persia.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Persia:   A.  D. 

1907  (J.\n.-Sept.). 
MOHAMMEDAN  CONFERENCE.    See 

fin  this  vol.)  India  :  A.  D.  1907  (Dec). 

MOHAMMEDANS  OF  INDIA:  Their 
present  Feeling.  See  (in  this  vol.)  India: 
A.  I).  1907-1909,  and  1908-1909. 

MOHAMID  EL  AMIN,  a  new  Mahdi. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Akric.v  :  A.  D.  1903  (Sudan). 

MOHAMMID  RESCHAD  EFFENDI: 
Made  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  Mohammid  V, 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1909  (Jan.- 
May). 

MOHONK  (LAKE)  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE. See  'in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt 
against  :  .\.    I).   1909. 

MOISSAN,  H.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nobel 
Prizes. 

MOLTKE,  Count  Kuno  von:  His  Libel 
Suit  against  Maximilien  Harden.  See  (in 
this  vol.)   (;ki:many:  ,\.  1).  l'.»07-1908, 

MOMMSEN,  Theodor.     See  (in  this  vol.) 

NoitKI,   PlUZKS. 

MONASTIR  :  Beginnings  of  the  Turkish 
Revolution.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey  :  A.  D. 

1908  (JtiY  Dec). 

MONETA,  Ernesto  T.     See  (in  this  vol.) 

N0HK.I.   PUIZKB. 

MONEY.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Finance  and 
Trade 

MONO-RAIL     SYSTEM.       See    (in    this 

vol.)  S'  IKNCK  AND   INVENTION  :    RAILWAYS. 

MONOPOLIES.     See  (in  this  vol  )  Comul 

NATIONS,    InDISI  KIM,. 

MONROE  DOCTRINE:  Interpreted  re- 
latively to  German  Claims  and  Complaints 
against  Venezuela.  -  Its  Recognition  by 
Germany.  See  (in  this  vul.)  VKNKzrr.r.A  :  A.  I). 
1901,  and  I'nited  Stateh  :  A.  I>.  1902-1903. 

Impliedly  recognized  by  the  Hague  Tribu- 
nal. See  (In  this  vol.)  Vknkziki.a  :  A.  I). 
190'i  1901. 

In  the  case  of  San  Domingo.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  San  Domingo     .\.  1)    litOJ -IftO.'i 

Stated  as  an  All-America  Doctrine  by 
Secretary  Root,  at  the  Third  International 
Conference  of  American  Republics,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  1906.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Amekican 
UKrt:i!i,UH. 
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MONROE  PALACE,  The.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  American  Republics:  Third  Ikterna- 
TioNAL  Conference. 

MONTAGUE,  A.  J.  :  Deleeate  to  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  Re- 
publics. See  (in  this  vol.)  Americajj  Repub- 
lics. 

MONTENEGRO.  See  Balkan  and  Danu- 
BiAN  State.**. 

MONTES,  I.  :  President  of  Bolivia.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Ackk  Disputes. 

MONT  PELf:E.  Volcanic  explosion  of. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Volcanic  Eruptions  :  Wert 
Indies. 

MONTT,  Pedro:  President  of  Chile.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Chile:  A.  I).  1906. 

MOODY,  William  H.  :  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Attorney-General  and  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1901-1905,  and  1905-1909. 

MOOR,  F.  R.  :  Premier  of  Natal.  —  At  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1907.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  British  Empire:  A.  I).  1907. 

MORALES,  President  Carlos  F.  See  (in 
this  vol.  San  Domincio  :  A.  D.  1904-1907. 

MORENGA,  Chief  of  Hereros.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Africa  :  German  Colonies. 

MORET  Y  PRENDERGAST:  Premier 
of  Spain.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Spain  :  A.  D.  1907- 
1909. 

MORGAN,  J.  Pierpont:  His  Intervention 
in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  of  1902.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization:  United 
States:  A.  D.  1902-1903. 

His  organization  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company.  See  Combina- 
tions, Industrial  :  International. 

Enlarged  Control  of  Banking  Interests. 
See  Finance  and  Trade  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1909-1910. 

MORLEY,  John,  Viscount:  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  See  (in  this  vol.)  England: 
A.  D.  190.5-1906. 

On  the  Indian  Councils  Bill.  See  India: 
A.  D.  1908-1909. 

MOROCCO  (Maghreb  el-Aksa):  The 
Name.  —  Maroc  or  Morocco,  the  name  given  by 
Europeans  to  tlie  empire  of  the  Moorish  Sultan 
as  a  whole,  is  not  so  applied  by  the  natives  of 
the  country.  According  to  them,  the  Maroc  or 
country  of  Marrakech,  the  Marruecos  of  the 
Spaniards,  is  only  one  of  three  States  submis- 
sive to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan-Shereef.  At 
the  north  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  at  the  southwest 
the  oasis  of  Tafilet,  make  up  his  real  empire. 
Beyond  these,  vast  territories  occupied  by  nu- 
merous independent  tribes,  stretch  over  the 
space  that  is  marked  on  our  maps  with  the 
name  Morocco.  Its  inhabitants  have  no  com- 
mon name  for  it  as  a  whole.  Their  country,  in- 
dicated in  a  general  manner,  with  no  precise 
delimitation,  is  the  Maghreb  el-Aksa,  —  that  is 
to  say,  "  The  Extreme  West."  —  f^lisee  Reclus, 
Nourelle  Geographie  Unirerselle,  vol.  11,  p.  653. 

A.  D.  1896-1906.  —  The  Creeping  of  the 
French  Algerian  Boundary  into  Moroccan 
Territory.  —  A  Justification  of  the  Encroach- 
ment. —  "Something  has  happened  during  the 
two  weeks  preceding  the  Conference  at  Al- 
geciras  [see  Europe  :  A.  D.  1904-1906],  which 
may  or  may  not  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  international  diplomats.  France  from  the 
start  has  refused  to  submit  her  doings  along  the 


Algerian  frontier  to  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
ference. That  concerns  herself  and  Morocco 
alone.  What  has  been  happening  would  in  any 
case  put  the  conference  in  face  of  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Some  time  ago  M.  Jonnart,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Algiers,  was  informed  that 
emissaries  from  Fez  were  notifying  the  fron- 
tier tribes,  whose  submission  to  France  dates 
only  from  the  last  few  years,  that  Germany 
would  help  the  Sultan  very  shortly  to  force  the 
French  to  evacuate  their  tribal  territories.  .  .  . 
M.  Jonnart  at  once  set  out  on  a  long  and  cere- 
monious visit  to  the  tribes  along  the  extreme 
southern  frontier.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Gen.  Lyautey,  the  '  pacificating'  general,  who 
has  been  il.  Jaures'  bugbear  in  this  Moroccan 
affair.  The  Governor-General  returned  to  Al- 
giers Friday  last,  just  in  time  to  have  his  news 
ready  for  the  conference.  He  has  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  Except  for  a  vague  idea  that  the  Mo- 
roccan territory  along  the  Algerian  frontier  is  a 
'  bled-essiba  '  — a  country  where  the  Sultan  has 
difficulty  in  collecting  his  taxes  —  the  foreign 
press  has  not  kept  pace  with  what  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  one  word,  during 
that  time  France  has  brought  under  her  dom- 
ination a  stretch  of  territory  of  some  thousands 
of  square  miles.  It  is  true  that  this  territory  is 
sparsely  settled  by  wilfully  independent  tribes, 
who  so  far  alternately  aided  in  the  Algerian 
harvests  and  raided  the  French  outposts.  This 
situation  quite  justifies  the  action  of  the  French 
troops,  which  has  consisted  in  throwing  for- 
ward the  unbroken  line  of  outposts  that  enclose 
and  keep  in  order  the  French  dominion,  and  not 
in  any  military  conquest  of  volatile  tribes.  M. 
Jaures  alwaj^s  fell  foul  of  the  latter  policy, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  military:  but  it  would 
be  as  useless  as  it  is  absurd.  What  Gen.  Ly- 
autey has  been  doing  all  these  years,  without 
Germany  or  any  other  friend  of  the  Sultan 
giving  sign  of  life,  is  not  only  reasonable  :  it 
is  better  —  it  has  proved  effective.  And  M. 
Jonnart's  tour  has  secured  the  formal  submis- 
sion of  these  tribes  whose  territory  geographers 
have  all  along  made  a  part  of  Tafilalt  —  the 
southeasternmost  of  the  four  ancient  kingdoms 
which,  together,  make  up  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  boundary  between  Morocco  and 
French  territory  in  Algiers  has  never  been  set- 
tled since  the  original  treaty  of  1845.  That 
drew  a  line  from  the  coast  southward  about  a 
hundred  miles  to  Teniet-es-Sassi,  four  degrees 
of  longitude  west  from  Paris,  and  then  stopped. 
Whatever  was  to  the  south  —  then  a  No  Man's 
Land,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned — was  to 
be  divided  amicably  along  as  natural  a  line  as 
possible,  leaving  the  east  to  France  as  a  sphere 
of  influence  (the  word  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented). During  these  sixty  years  the  frontier 
line  has  remained  about  the  same  on  the  maps. 
But  France  has  steadily  prolonged  her  settled 
domination  southward,  gaining  over  a  Moham- 
medan population  by  serving  their  material  in- 
terests without  offence  to  their  religion.  The 
railway  now  reaches  Beni  Ounif,  only  a  short 
distance  from  Fighig,  whose  Amel  is  among 
those  notified  that  Morocco  with  German  help 
will  soon  send  the  French  over  the  desert  and 
far  away.  At  Beni  Ounif,  besides  the  Grand 
Hotel  for  tourists,  there  are  extensive  counting 
houses  for  the  trade  of  all  the  Hinterland,  with 
an  appropriate  banking  system,  and  everything 
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to  draw  the  Moroccan  tribes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  territory  has  always  been  nominally  a 
part  of  Morocco.  .  .  .  And  now  M.  Jonnart  has 
visited  officially  the  great  Zaouia.  or  religious 
centre  of  Kenadsa,  still  farther  to  the  west."  — 
Paris  Special  Correspondence  jV.  Y.  Eve.  Post, 
Feb.  3,  1906. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  State  of  Affairs  in  the  Moor- 
ish Sultanate.  —  Abd  el  Aziz,  the  young 
Sultan.  —  His  expensive  tastes.  —  His  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Playthings  of  Civilization  and 
Science. —  "Regarded  as  a  Moorish  ruler  and 
leader,  the  late  Sultan,  Mulai  Hassan,  was  a 
strong  man,  almost,  perhaps,  a  great  man.  The 
loss  of  Morocco  is  that  apparently  she  cannot 
produce  his  like  in  the  present  generation.  She 
was  richer  a  few  yea.TS  ago  ;  and  that  is  part  of 
her  decadence,  ilulai  Hassan  had  a  companion 
of  his  right  hand  :  Ba  Hamed,  the  Grand  Wa- 
zeer.  In  them  Morocco  could  boast  the  posses- 
sion of  two  strong  men  ;  crude,  narrow  of  vision, 
even  brutal  and  merciless,  if  judged  by  Euro- 
pean standards,  yet  genuinely  strong  men.  The 
greater  of  them  died,  and  his  subordinate  suc- 
cessfully hid  the  fact  (though  the  Court  was 
journeying  at  the  time}  from  all  Morocco, 
masquerarJing  as  one  in  close  attendance  upon 
a  .Sultan  who.*  corpse,  as  a  fact,  was  tied  in  its 
litter,  until  city  walls  were  reached,  prepara- 
tions made,  and  the  succession  of  the  youth 
Abd  el  Aziz  assured.  Be  it  remembered  that  Ba 
Hamed,  the  survivor,  was  a  strong  man  in  his 
own  right.  Young  Abd  ol  Aziz  [who  succeeded 
his  father  in  1894]  was  docile  perforce,  and  Ba 
Hamed  ruled,  without  pity,  with  greed,  and 
quit/j;  unhampered  by  what  Europe  calls  honour 
or  justice.  .  .  . 

"liather  more  than  two  years  ago  [1901], 
when  alrea/ly  the  country  was  perturbed  by 
news  of  the  French  advance  upon  and  occu- 
pation of  Igli,  the  Moorish  town  which  was 
regarded  as  the  depot  and  junction  via  which 
the  ttiravati  traffic  of  the  desert  filt^^red  through 
Morocco  to  tbe  coast  :  at  this  critical  juncture, 
in  the  thick  of  conflicting  intrigues,  poisonings, 
and  ofTicial  treachery,  Ba  Hamed,  the  greatly 
ff»red,  greatly  hated,  and  rigidly  obeyed  Wa- 
zeer.  di'fl  at  .Marrakish,  leaving  many  schem- 
ing heirs  presuniptivf;  to  his  office,  biit  no  single 
BUCdi-HHor  to  thr-  mantle  of  his  authority,  the  in- 
herent masterfulness  of  his  persrjnalify. 

"Still  youthful  AIkI  el  Aziz  IV.  stretched 
forth  botli  hands  and  personally  took  up  th(! 
falhn  reins  of  gov<mment  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets  and  disjilay  of  energy.  .  .  .  Opti- 
mistic Kuroiiwms,  naturally  ^'ratified  fiy  the  ac- 
tive g'Kxl  vriHc  with  which  Alxl  el  Aziz  clief;ked 
his  Kiiaii  tritiesmen's  turhiileiit  res<Titmcnt  of 
contact  with  the  French  in  Igli  and  its  oasis, 
freely  preriiet/d  a  new  lea^e  of  life  for  the 
M'Kjrigh  Empire.  Theycndited  the  new  bnx;m 
with  fKJwerfl  whicfi,  in  view  of  its  origin  and 
environment,  hml  fx;en  little  short  of  rniracu 
lou.M.  And  they  oniittefj  ret1<f:tion  refrnrding 
the  fiand  which  move/i  the  itc.w  brfKirn.  This 
wan  a  power  fjehind  the  farasol,  a  latent  intclll 
(fence,  not  wholly  .Mf>orisli,  r;apricious,  frrrninlne. 
nubtle.  \inHVi\>U:,  and  Hfjrnewhat  vlliateil  from 
long  repreHsion  in  an  unwhoUrs^jmc  atmosphere, 
T}ie  UiU  Mulai  HasHJin's  (.'ircjiwilan  wife,  young 
AfxJ  el  Aziz's  mother,  I.alla  It'kla.  had  alwi 
found  a  dangerous  emancipation  in  the  death  of 
lia  Hamed.   .  ,  , 
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"Casually  observant  Nazarenes  saw  rich, 
cruel  officials  swept  from  their  high  estate  by 
wholesale,  and  predicted  the  birth  of  probity 
at  Court.  Notorious  gainers  by  oppression  were 
loaded  with  chains  in  Kasbah  dungeons ;  the 
young  Sultan's  brother,  the  One-Eyed,  whom 
cautious  Ba  Hamed  had  kept  secure  in  Tetuan 
prison,  was  established  on  parole  at  Mequinez, 
and  '  Here  's  positive  purity  of  administration  ! ' 
cried  the  surface-reading  hopeful  in  Christian- 
ridden  Tangier. 

"Of  a  sudden,  all  movement  ceased.  The 
young  Sultan  was  lost  sight  of  —  behind  the 
curtain.  ...  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  know 
anything  of  pale  Lalla  R'kia's  attitude  during 
this  breathing  space.  .  .  .  (Lalla  R'kia  died 
last  year. ) 

"Speaking  metaphorically,  his  Shareefian 
Majesty  Abu  el  Aziz  reappeared  on  the  arm  of 
a  commercial  agent,  a  French  Israelite,  witli  a 
genius  for  the  'placing'  of  imported  commodi- 
ties. Allah's  Chosen  had  been  initiated  into 
the  select  manias  of  Europe,  and  become  ad- 
dicted to  golfing,  the  use  of  the  camera,  the 
bicycle,  and  other  less  pretty  pastimes  from  the 
West.  .  .  . 

"Commercial  agents  continued  to  press  upon 
the  young  Sultan  the  latest  and  most  expensive 
of  electrical  and  other  toys,  and  those  far-seeing 
gentlemen,  the  newspaper  correspondents,  bade 
Europe  take  note  of  the  remarkable  enlighten- 
ment and  progressive  wisdom  of  the  ruler  of 
Morocco,  as  evidenced  by  his  interest  in  motor 
cars  and  Broadwood  pianos.  And  the  friends 
of  these  optimistic  gentry  criticised  the  present 
writer  as  a  croaker  and  a  bird  of  ill-omen  when 
he  published  in  Tfie  Fortnif/htly  lievietc  for 
July,  1901,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
sent  him  by  a  Moorish  friend: 

"'To  s>im  all  up,  my  friend,  I  grieve  be- 
cause I  find  the  affairs  of  my  native  land  in 
parlous  order,  demanding  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  Morocco  the  guidance  of  a  strong, 
clear  mind,  a  veritable  Sultan.  That  my  coun- 
try's affairs  most  urgently  need.  They  have 
a  governing  power  composed  of  half  a  dozen 
corrupt  creatures,  of  a  corrupt,  short-sighted, 
cruel,  and  desperately  greedy  Wazeer,  whose 
rightful  Lord  is  occupied  exclusively  in  —  Hah  ! 
AVe  lmv(!  spoken  of  those  whose  graves  will  be 
defiled,  and  of  the  trumpery  gauds  from  Paris 
bazaars.  And  this,  while  the  turbulent  Sus  is 
aflame,  thr:  far  south  east  a  min(!  charged  by 
French  aggres.sion.  waitintr  only  the  match  of 
knowledge  of  our  f.ord's  indilTerenci; ;  the  <'oun- 
try  b«tween  Talilall  and  Fi'is  is  openly  given 
over  to  lirigandaLC*!  and  anareliy.  ami  even  .\1 
Ksar,  Arzila,  and  the  (iliarl),  Tangiers  out 
skirts,  are  full  of  unrest  and  disorder,  crimes 
and  indilTerenee  to  crimes.'"  —  A.  .1.  I)aw.son, 
.Vfort/cro,  the.  Mtinrn.  and  t/ie  PwnerH  i^ForlnvjUtUj 
Itrririr,   Fch.,  IJKKJ). 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  Sultan  face  to  face,  Jnit 
I  havrr  eonversed  with  n<'arly  all  the  leading 
Kiiropeaiis  who  have  Iwen  with  him  either  at 
.MarrakeHh  or  Fez,  and  from  what  \\\vy  have 
told  me  I  have  been  for(;cd  to  concludf?  that 
.Mulai  Abd  el  Aziz  is  a  charming,  kindly, 
heiidslroni,'  man.  HiifTering  badly  from  youtli, 
who  delij^dits  in  rrtforms  for  the  sakf?  01  Iheir 
novelty  and  liieks  thr-  lirairi  power  that  distin- 
guished his  father,  .Mulai  el  Hassan,  and  his 
grandfather,     .Mulai     .Mohanuned.      Wliile    ho 
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stayed  in  his  southern  capital  he  was  compara- 
tively free  from  the  attacks  of  commercial  at- 
taches and  other  rogues,  whose  designs  upon 
his  treasury  should  have  been  obvious,  though 
he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagances,  includ- 
ing displays  of  fireworks  that  made  his  envoy 
to  England  speak  slightingly  of  the  special 
display  arranged  in  his  honour  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  In  Fez  the  agents  surrounded  him 
like  summer  flies.  He  has  twelve  motor  cars 
and  no  roads  to  ride  them  over;  he  paid  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  pounds  for  a 
yacht,  sixty  feet  long,  that  was  to  be  used  on 
the  Sebu  river,  which  is  no  more  than  thirty 
feet  wide;  in  spite  of  the  Koran's  prohibition, 
he  has  purchased  a  crown  at  a  price  I  am  afraid 
to  name.  He  has  put  some  of  his  soldiers  into 
European  uniforms  and  boots,  only  to  find  that 
they  run  away  from  Bu  Ilamara  as  readily  as 
they  did  when  dressed  in  native  garments.  He 
has  developed  an  enthusiasm  for  photography 

—  I  have  seen  some  of  his  work  —  and  in  addi- 
tion to  cameras  with  cases  of  pure  gold,  he  has 
one  apartment  of  his  palace  loaded  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  dark  plates,  and  he  was  persuaded 
to  order  ten  thousand  francs'  worth  of  printing 
paper.  He  has  a  menagerie  in  the  grounds  of 
the  palace  at  Fez,  and  on  a  day  when  it  was 
reported  that  the  lion  sent  from  England  had 
quarrelled  with  and  killed  the  lion  sent  from 
Berlin,  one  of  the  European  visitors  to  the 
court  suggested  to  him  that  a  contest  between 
the  victorious  lion  and  the  Bengal  tiger  would 
afford  good  sport.  '  No,'  said  Abd-el-Aziz, 
'  the  lion  cost  me  three  thousand  pounds  ! '  All 
Europe  knows  that  the  Sultan  is  poor."  —  S.  L. 
Beususan,  Britain,  France,  and  the  Moorish 
Empire  {Contemporary  Review,  Nov.,  1903). 

A.  D.  1903-1904.  —  Appearance  of  the 
Mahdi,  Bu  Hamara,  as  a  leader  of  Insurrec- 
tion. —  In  1903  there  appeared  in  Morocco  one 
of  the  prophetic  pretenders  called  Mahdis,  of 
whom  so  many  have  arisen  in  the  Moslem  world, 
to  take  advantage  of  occasions  of  religious  ex- 
citement, and  to  lead  a  rising  of  wild  tribes. 
This  Moorish  Mahdi,  known  as  Bu  Hamara,  w^as 
helped  to  a  leadership  of  insurrection  by  an  in- 
cident which  greatly  stirred  the  religious  tem- 
per of  tribes  wherever  known.  An  English 
missionary  was  killed  at  Fez,  and  the  murderer, 
flying  to  a  sanctuary  of  special  sanctity,  was 
pursued  thereto  by  the  Sultan's  guards,  and 
slain  within  the  sacred  bounds.  Against  this 
sacrilege,  committed  to  satisfy  hated  Christians, 
Bu  Hamara  roused  the  country,  preaching  exter- 
mination of  all  Christians  within  it.  The  inse- 
cure throne  of  Abd  el  Aziz  was  made  more  inse- 
cure, English  influence  in  Morocco  was  shaken, 
the  French  frontiers  east  and  south  were  endan- 
gered, and  Bu  Hamara's  revolt  appears  to  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  producing  of  all  that 
followed,  —  in  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of 
1904,  the  Algeciras  Conference,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Abd  el  Aziz,  etc. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Declarations  of  England  and 
France  concerning  Morocco  in  the  Agree- 
ments of  the  Entente  of  1904.  —  Explanatory 
Despatch.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe  :  A.  D. 
1904  (April). 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  Exploits  of  El  Raisuli. 

—  The  Kidnapping  and  Ransoming  of  Messrs. 
Perdicaris  and  Varley.  —  The  Capture  and 
Ransom  of  Kaid  Sir  Harry  MacLean.  —  Pre- 


sent Respectability  of  Raisuli  as  a  Moroccan 
Governor. — One  of  tiie  chiefs  in  that  moun- 
tainous strip  of  northern  Morocco,  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  called  "The 
Riff,"  has  played  a  startlingly  troublesome  part 
in  recent  Moroccan  history.  His  name  is  Mulai 
Ahmed  ben  Mohammed,  but  he  is  commonly 
designated  in  all  news-mentions  of  his  doings 
by  the  title  he  bears,  — El  Raisuli,  chieftain  of 
a  clan.  The  first  e.\ploit  which  made  this  title 
familiar  to  all  the  world  was  in  May,  1904,  when 
he  kidnapped,  from  their  residence  near  Tangier, 
a  naturalized  American  and  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Ion  Perdicaris  and  his  stepson,  Mr.  Varley,  car- 
rying them  into  the  mountains  and  holding  them 
captive  until  he  had  extorted  a  ransom  of  $70,- 
000,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Sultan,  to  obtain  their  release  on  less  humil- 
iating terms.  This  success  failed,  however,  to 
satisfy  the  audacious  brigand,  and  in  July,  1907, 
he  laid  hands  on  another  important  hostage,  this 
time  a  British  officer,  Sir  Harry  !MacLean,  who 
had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  of 
]\Iorocco,  as  military  adviser,  with  the  title 
of  Kaid.  Kaid  MacLean  ventured  to  visit  the 
brigand  in  his  mountain  retreat  for  some  nego- 
tiation, and  was  detained  in  pawn.  Raisuli  held 
this  notable  captive  until  the  following  Febru- 
ary, and  released  him  then  on  receipt  of  §25,000, 
cash  down,  with  a  pledge  of  $75,000  more  at  the 
.end  of  three  years,  if  he  gave  no  fresh  trouble 
within  that  time.  Meanwhile,  he  and  twenty- 
eight  of  his  family  were  to  be  under  British  pro- 
tection. Before  this  transaction  was  closed  a 
new  Sultan  had  won  the  Moroccan  throne  (as 
will  be  explained  below)  and  he  thought  it  wiser 
to  employ  the  energies  of  Raisuli  officially  than 
to  try  to  maintain  a  contest  of  authority  with  so 
unmanageable  a  subject.  Accordingly,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  Raisuli  was  appointed  governor  of 
twelve  tribes  in  Northern  Morocco,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  respectable  representatives  of 
government  in  the  last  of  the  Barbary  States. 

A.  D.  1905-1906. — German  hostility  to  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement.  —  The  Kaiser's 
speech  at  Tangier.  —  The  International  Con- 
ference at  Algeciras.  —  The  resulting  Act.  — 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  Mob-murder  of  Dr. 
Mauchamp  at  Morocco  City.  —  Conflict  with 
Tribesmen  at  Casablanca.  ^ — Bombardment 
by  French  and  Spanish  Ships.  —  Campaign 
against  the  Tribes.  —  Dethronement  of  Sul- 
tan Abd  el  Aziz  by  his  brother  Mulai  Hafid. 
—  Fresh  friction  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. —  Its  Pacific  Settlement  by  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague.  —  Organization  of  police 
forces  for  the  service  which  France  and  Spain 
were  commissioned  by  the  Powers  at  the  Al- 
geciras Conference  to  perform  in  Morocco  was 
retarded,  necessarily,  by  the  prevailing  anarchy 
in  the  Empire,  and  fresh  causes  of  disorder  oc- 
curred before  the  means  for  prompt  treatment 
of  them  were  prepared.  In  the  spring  of  1907 
a  French  citizen.  Dr.  Mauchamp,  at  Marrakesh 
(Morocco  City),  undertook  to  install  at  his 
liouse  the  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy. 
His  Moorish  neighbors  suspected  some  diabol- 
ical intention,  when  he  raised  the  necessary 
mast  on  his  house,  and  proceeded  with  fanatic 
enterprise  to  kill  the  man  of  too  much  science 
and  to  demolish  the  house.     The  French  Gov- 
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ernment  demanded  punishment  of  the  outrage, 
■with  indemnity  to  the  family  of  the  victim,  and 
put  a  force  in  motion,  under  General  Liautey, 
which  occupied  the  city  of  Ujda,  not  far  from 
the  Algerian  frontier,  to  hold  it  until  the  de- 
mands of  justice  were  complied  with.  None  of 
the  Powers  signatory  to  the  Algeciras  Confer- 
ence raised  objections  to  this  proceeding. 

A  more  serious  intervention  was  occasioned 
in  July,  1907,  wlien  the  French  took  control  of 
the  collection  of  customs  at  the  ports,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Algeciras  agreement.  At  Casa- 
blanca, on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  tribesmen  at- 
tacked a  number  of  European  laborers,  employed 
there  in  quarries,  and  killed  eight.  All  the  for- 
eign residents  of  the  region  were  in  danger,  and 
French  and  Spanish  war-ships  were  hurried  to 
the  scene.  The  local  Moorish  official  confessed 
his  inability  to  protect  the  threatened  foreign- 
ers, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  French,  Span- 
ish, and  British  consulates,  with  hostile  tribes 
swarming  around  the  town,  and  he  asked  for 
help.  Marines  were  landed  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust and  were  attacked.  "A  sanguinary  battle 
followed  between  the  Arabs  and  the  European 
soldiery,  the  French  cruiser  opening  fire  and 
shelling  the  Moorish  batteries.  Scenes  of  great 
disorder  and  violence  followed  upon  the  firing, 
a  raging  mob  of  Moors  attacking  and  pillaging 
the  entire  city.  The  Jews  particularly  were 
massacred  by  himdrcds.  Another  French  war- 
ship soon  appeared  upon  the  scene,  accompanied 
by  a  Spanish  cruiser,  and  troops  were  landed 
to  the  number  of  4000.  General  Drude,  the 
French  commander,  was  chosen  to  hea<l  the  al- 
lied troops,  Spanish  and  PVench,  and  reinforce- 
ments were  hurried  from  France."  A  number 
of  encounters  followed.  "The  most  serious 
were  the  attacks,  on  August  28,  and  September 
2,  upon  Casablanca  and  its  outskirts,  both  re- 
sulting from  a  reconnaissance  in  force  by  the 
French  Algerian  irregular  cavalry  and  the  fa- 
mous For';ign  Legion.  Seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand Moors  alta'ked  the  Europeans,  sweei)in 
down  from  the  hills  with  all  the  ferocity  an 
courage  traditional  in  their  race.  By  the  aid  of 
machine  guns  and  the  batteries  from  their  war- 
ships the  French  succeeded  in  rep<lling  the 
tribfrsmen  with  ronsid'-nible  loss  of  life." 

Justification  of  the  bombardment  of  Casa- 
blanca WHS  s'jmewhat  que.Htione<l  at  the  time, 
and  witli  grxj^l  rea.stjn  if  the  following  account  of 
the  circumstanfcs,  by  an  eyewitness,  a  Scotch 
missionary,  are  to  be  believ**!.  His  statement 
was  publiHhed  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  and  is 
given  here  a.H  summarize*!  in  Tlie  Outlook,  of 
SepK-mber  21.  1«<)7. 

"This  rnis><if»nary,  Dr.  Kerr,  has  lived  many 
year-*  in  tli»-  country,  and  he  asserts  thfit  in  many 
ways  the  French  r'si'lenisand  ofilciuls  have  con- 
tinually iiriUited  the  Moors  and  [)rovokf'l  tin  tn 
t/;  anger.  Dr.  Kerr  states  that  no  further  out 
brr-aks  fK;curred  after  the  massacre  of  Fn-nch 
and  Spanlnh  workmen  on  July.'Jf),  and  that  when 
th»;  ljonit>!irdrn<'iit  began  on  August  1  llicr<:  was 
(!•  /  no  irntnedjat*;  f)rovf)f;ation  for  It.     He 

»I  -4  it  at  contrary  Uj  tlu-  usages  of  civ- 

ilized war  'ind  ni  '  wicfced  and  unJuHlKiable,' 
abiding  tlittt  the  British  merchants  in  (.'usablanna 
will  prol;ably  Mue  the  French  Government  for 
damageH  cauwd  to  their  property  by  what  they 
cf/nslffer  an  unneeetisjiry  iKnnharrlinenf.  The 
piirilHhm<;nt  of  the  Mo^<rs  concerned  In  the  mur- 


der of  the  eight  workmen,  says  Dr.  Kerr,  no  one 
could  object  to,  but  instead  of  this  the  punish- 
ment took  the  form  of  an  unprovoked  massacre 
of  persons  many  of  whom  were  entirely  inno- 
cent. The  details  of  the  affair  as  he  gives  them 
are  certainly  deplorable,  and  if  his  assertion  that 
the  landing  force  of  the  French  fired  the  first 
shot  is  true,  the  succeeding  episodes  described 
are  unpardonable.  One  of  these  episodes  may  be 
quoted  here: 

"'I  saw  two  young  women  walking  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  .  .  .  Suddenly  a  volley 
was  fired  into  them  by  the  Spanish  marines. 
They  fell,  but  picked  themselves  up,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  ledge  of  a  wall.  After  waiting  a  few 
minutes  they  made  to  return,  when  another  vol- 
ley was  fired  at  them,  and^they  fell  again.  .  .  . 
One  of  these  brave  daughters  of  Ishmael  refused 
to  flee  withoat  taking  with  her  the  "  khaik,"  or 
outer  garment,  which  fell  from  her  [thus  leav- 
ing her  face  uncovered,  contrary  to  Moslem 
law].  She  turned  back,  picked  up  her  garment, 
and  fled  as  fast  as  she  could,  bleeding  all  over.'  " 

In  the  fall  of  1907  General  Drude  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  at  Casablanca  by  Gen- 
eral d'Amade,  who  prosecuted  a  more  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  obstinately  hostile  tribes 
of  the  region,  and  made  but  slow  progress  in  re- 
ducing them  to  submission. 

Meantime  a  rising  against  Sultan  Abd  el  Aziz, 
in  favor  of  one  of  his  brothers,  Mulai  Ilafid, 
had  been  started  and  was  making  rapid  head- 
way. Mulai  Hafid  was  proclaimed  Sultan  at 
Marrakesh  on  the  25th  of  August,  1907,  and  on 
the  4th  of  the  following  January  his  support- 
ers had  gained  possession  of  Fez  and  proclaimed 
him  there.  Abd  el  Aziz  kept  the  field  against  his 
rival  until  August,  1908,  when  he  had  practically 
no  following  left,  and  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment was  assumed  formally  by  Mulai  Hafid.  His 
authority  had  soon  become  established  so  fully 
that  the  German  Government  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Powers  proposing  an  immediate  recogni 
tion  of  it.  PVance  anil  Spain  objected,  insisting 
that  Mulai  Hafid  must  confirm  existing  trea- 
ties, accept  responsibility  for  the  debts  of  the 
previous  regime,  give  pledges  of  indemnity  for 
the  Casablancii  outbreak,  disavow  the  "Holy 
War"  which  he  had  countenanced  and  which 
had  given  him  his  success,  and  take  effective 
measures  for  securing  the  safety  of  ffjreigners 
in  the  Em[)ire.  Their  objection  was  approved 
generally  ;  Germany  a.ssented  to  the  recjuiremcnts 
proposed,  and  it  was  not  until  Mulai  Hafid  had 
satisfied  them  that  he  obtainetl  recognition  as  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  Morocco.«Tliis  was  given 
in  the  following  note,  handed  to  his  representa 
tive  on  the  nth  of  Januarj',  1909,  by  thi: doi/t not 
the  Diplomatic  Body  at  Tangier  : 

"  Th("  signatory  Governments  of  the  Act  of 
Algeciras  have  receive<l  the  letter  wJii(!h  Mulai 
Hafid  sent  to  them  through  the  agency  of  the 
Diplomatic  Body  at  Tangier  in  reply  to  their 
c/minunif/vi  of  November  18.  The  Govern- 
ments represented  in  Morocco  received  with  sat- 
isfaction this  reply,  in  wliicli  they  saw  a  proof 
that  the  explanati')ns  which  Ihey  formulated 
in  their  Nf)t(!  of  Novemlx-r  IH,  in  tht^  lnl('rest 
of  th«;  relations  of  friendship  and  confidence 
whlrh  they  desire  to  maintain  with  the  sovereign 
outhority  of  the  Hheroeflan  Kmpire,  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Midai  Halld.  In 
consequence  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Act  of 
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Algeciras  have  decided  to  recognize  his  Majesty 
Mulai  Ilafid  as  legitimate  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
and  have  charged  the  doyen  of  the  Diplomatic 
Body  at  Tangier  to  notify  their  recognition  of 
him  to  the  representatives  of  his  Majesty  in  that 
town." 

Before  this  settlement  was  reached  an  inci- 
dent had  occurred  at  Casablanca  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1908,  which  irritated  the  chronic 
sensitiveness  of  feeling  between  Germany  and 
France.  Five  or  six  soldiers  of  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion in  French  service  at  Casablanca,  including 
three  Germans,  deserted,  and  the  German  Con- 
sulate attempted  to  protect  the  Germans  when 
their  arrest  was  undertaken  by  French  gen- 
darmes. There  was  some  struggle,  but  the  ar- 
rest was  accomplished,  and  the  demand  of  the 
Consul  for  the  release  of  the  three  Germans  was 
refused.  Germany  demanded  satisfaction  for 
the  treatment  of  her  Consul.  France  maintained 
that  satisfaction  was  due  to  herself  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  Consul  with  her  military 
rights ;  but  offered  to  submit  the  affair  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitration.  Germany  was 
■willing  to  arbitrate  the  questions  involved  if 
France  would  first  express  regret  for  the  official 
conduct  on  her  side  of  the  matter.  France  in 
reply  suggested  expressions  of  regret  by  both 
parties ;  and  on  these  terms,  supposedly  vindi- 
cating national  dignity  on  each  side,  the  case 
went  to  The  Hague.  The  Court  of  Arbitration 
held  its  first  meeting  on  the  1st  of  May,  1909, 
and  announced  its  judgment  on  the  22d  of  the 
same  month.  As  summarized  in  an  English 
despatch  from  The  Hague,  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  Court  considered  that  in  this  case  there 
was  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Con- 
sular and  the  military  authority  of  two  foreign 
Powers,  the  one  Power  exercising  full  Consular 
authority  over  her  subjects,  who  happened  to 
be  soldiers  in  the  Foreign  Legion  of  the  other 
Power.  The  latter  Power  had  effected  the  mil- 
itary occupation  of  a  certain  territory,  and  in 
consequence  exercised  full  authority  over  that 
territory.  As  it  was  impossible  to  decide  this 
conflict  by  any  absolute  ruling,  which  might 
indicate  in  a  general  way  the  precedence  of 
either  jurisdiction,  the  Court  considered  that 
the  question  must  be  determined  by  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  any  given  case. 

"In  this  case  the  jurisdiction  of  the  occupy- 
ing force  had  precedence  because  the  persons  in 
question  did  not  leave  the  territory  occupied  b}' 
that  force.  The  Court  decided  tlaat  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  German  Consulate  at  Casablanca 
•wrongly  and  through  a  grave  and  manifest  error 
tried  to  embark  in  a  German  steamer  deserters 
of  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  who  were  not  of 
German  nationality.  The  German  Consul  and 
the  other  officials  of  the  Consulate  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  that  fact :  the  Consul,  however, 
in  signing  the  safe  conduct,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore liim,  committed  an  unintentional  error. 

"  The  German  Consulate  in  the  circumstances 
obtaining  at  that  time  was  not  entitled  to  grant 
its  protection  even  to  deserters  of  German  na- 
tionality ;  the  legal  error,  however,  which  was 
committed  in  this  connexion  by  the  officials  of 
the  Consulate  could  not  be  reckoned  either  as 
an  intentional  or  as  an  unintentional  error. 

"  The  French  military  authorities  were  wrong 
in  not  respecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  de  facto 


protection  exercised  over  those  deserters  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Consulate.  The  circum- 
stances did  not  justify  either  menace  by  re- 
volver on  the  part  of  the  French  soldiers,  or 
the  blows  given  to  the  Moroccan  soldier  of  the 
Consulate." 

This  proved  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and 
the  Casablanca  incident  was  happily  closed. 

A  more  important  adjustment  of  matters  be- 
tween Germany  and  France,  aiming  at  a  gen- 
eral clearing  of  causes  of  friction  in  their  rela- 
tions, so  far  as  concerned  Morocco,  had  preceded 
the  Casablanca  arbitration  by  nearly  three 
months.  All  Europe  had  been  surprised  and 
delighted  on  the  9th  of  February,  1909,  by  the 
announcement  of  a  Franco-German  Agreement, 
just  concluded,  in  the  following  words  : 

"The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  and 
the  German  Imperial  Government,  actuated  by 
an  equal  desire  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
Act  of  Algeciras,  have  agreed  to  define  the  sig- 
nificance which  they  attach  to  its  clauses  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  any  cause  of  misunderstanding 
between  them  in  the  future. 

"  Consequently,  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  wholly  attached  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Shereefian  Empire,  decided  to  safe- 
guard economic  equality  there,  and  accordingly 
not  to  impede  German  commercial  and  indus- 
trial interests,  and  the  German  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, pursuing  only  economic  interests  in 
Morocco,  recognizing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
special  political  interests  of  France  are  closely 
bound  up  in  that  country  with  the  consolidation 
of  order  and  of  internal  peace,  and  resolved  not 
to  impede  those  interests,  declare  that  they  will 
not  prosecute  or  encourage  any  measure  calcu- 
lated to  create  in  their  favour  or  in  favour  of  any 
Power  whatsoever  an  economic  privilege,  and 
that  they  will  endeavour  to  associate  their  na- 
tionals in  business  for  which  these  may  be  able 
to  obtain  contracts  {I'entreprise)." 

This  most  important  agreement  resulted  from 
negotiations  that  were  said  to  have  been  opened 
by  a  suggestion  from  the  German  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Baron  von  Schon.  Its  importance  to 
Europe  was  hardl)-  exaggerated  by  the  Paris 
Matin,  when  it  said  :  "  It  is  a  great  and  happy 
event,  the  importance  of  which  need  not  be  em- 
phasized. .  .  .  This  close  of  the  Moroccan  quar- 
rel ma.v,  if  such  be  the  desire,  mark  a  date  of 
capital  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In 
fact,  as  Prince  Billow  has  said  and  repeated,  JIo- 
rocco  was  only  a  pretext.  If  therefore  it  has 
become  an  object  of  agreement,  it  is  not  merely 
because  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  local 
problem  was  not  insoluble,  but  also  because  the 
general  situation  has  changed  or  because  the 
'opportunity'  no  longer  exists." 

A.  D.  1908.  —  A  German  Statement  of  the 
Moroccan  Policy  of  Germany.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Germaxy:  a.  D.  1908. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Discontent  •with  the  ne^w 
Sultan.  —  His  struggle  with  Pretenders. — 
Spanish  War  with  the  Tribes  of  the  Riff. — 
Success  of  Mulai  Hafid  against  his  Rivals.  — 
French  operations  in  and  around  the  Moor- 
ish Empire.  —  French  Mauretanie.  —  French 
Demands. — The  Mannesmann  Mining  Con- 
cession. —  France  and  Spain  were  now  strength- 
ened in  the  execution  of  their  Algeciras  com- 
mission, by  a  harmonious  backing  in  Europe, 
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and  the  native  Government  in  Morocco  had  ac- 
quired, seemingly,  a  strong  and  capable  man  at 
its  head.  Stiltan  Mulai  Halid  made  that  impres- 
sion very  positively  on  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  to  whom  he  gave  audience  on 
the  13th  of  February,  and  who  wrote  of  him  that 
day:  "It  is  quite  evident  that  Mulai  Hafid  is  a 
man  of  large  and  independent  ideas,  with  a  lean- 
ing toward  democracy.  In  appearance  and  man- 
ner he  is  most  attractive,  and  both  his  looks  and 
his  conversation  betoken  a  character  at  once 
strong  and  of  quick  decision.  Everything  he 
says  is  very  much  to  the  point,  and  his  remarks 
are  often  touched  with  humour  and  even  cyni- 
cism. His  openmindedness  and  cordiality  extend 
almost  to  breaches  of  the  rigorous  iloorish  eti- 
quette." 

Five  days  later  the  same  correspondent  wrote 
again:  "The  Fez  Moors  had  hoped  at  Mulai 
Hafid's  accession  for  material  though  indefinite 
advantages,  for  they  felt  that  the  new  Sultan, 
who  owed  his  throne  not  to  inheritance  but  to 
election,  would  be  an  instrument  in  their  own 
hands,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  exert 
their  influence  for  their  own  purely  selfish  ends. 
But  they  had  counted  without  Mulai  Hafid. 
Once  on  the  throne,  he  consolidated,  at  all  events 
locally,  his  power,  and  the  Fez  population,  who 
during  the  previous  reign  had  undoubtedly  held 
and  used  considerable  influence,  found  them- 
Sf-lves  in  the  hands  of  a  firm,  masterful  man, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  tax  them  to  an  extent 
formerly  unknown,  and  gave  them  clearly  to  un- 
derstand that  he  would  brook  no  interference  in 
matters  of  policy.  The  effect  was  instantaneous. 
The  Fezzis  began  openly  to  regret  the  slack 
rigime  of  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz,  and  Mulai  Hafid 
b'icame  unpopular,  as  any  monarch  who  really 
governs  in  Morocco  must  always  be. 

"But  if  Mulai  Hafid  was  unpopular,  he  in- 
spired at  the  same  time  a  wholesome  fear.  His 
indifference  to  public  opinion,  his  breaches  of 
the  absurd  prescriptions  of  Moorish  etiquette, 
his  personal  supervision  of  every  detail,  and  the 
publicity  in  wliich  he  lives  show  not  only  re- 
markable courage,  but  also  remarkable  know- 
ledt^e  of  the  peoiJJe  wlioin  he  governs.  .  .  . 
Yet  he  has  but  a  small  army,  and  he  is  financially 
hampered.  He  rereives  Europeans  publicly, 
and  grants  audiences  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
Court,  often  Ix-'fore  the  whole  army.  He  invites 
hia  guestg  U)  be  seated,  and  chats  in  a  natural 
and  sympathetic  manner  on  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects, lint  it  is  f)iiite  apparent  that  his  entonr- 
ar/e  is  in  terror  of  him.  Never  have  the  vi/iors 
had  less  freedom  or  frtwer  opportimitics  for 
plunder.  The  Government  is  .Mulai  ll;ifid.  and 
Mulai  Hafirl  alone,  and  yet  Mulai  Hafid  is  a 
democrat.  He  desires  to  put  down  —  and  has 
alrea/ly  largely  done  so — the  fanatical  and  al 
ways  mischievous  inttuenee  of  the  great  She- 
reefian  famllleH.  He  works  from  morning  till 
night  and  k'-eps  every  one  else  working.  His 
n'gotiations  with  the  Frenrh  .Minist'-r  an;  pro- 
gressing In  a  way  that  astonishes  every  one. 
.  .  .  Mulai  Hafid  ohtained  the  throne  by  preach- 
ing a  holy  war  against  Euroi)cans.  lie  will 
rnalntidn  himself  upon  the  throiir;  by  n  [)olicy 
i)t  reform  whieh  will  win  for  hirn  the  assistance 
of  V  '  his  own  fanatical  people." 

I»h  1 1,  events  did  not  realize  the  con 

fld'-nt  expeetdtions  of  this  writer  A  month 
later    lie   reported:    "  SLercef   Hid  Mohammed 


Kittani,  a  descendant  of  a  former  dynasty  and 
chief  of  an  important  reactionary  religious  sect, 
who  was  freely  spoken  of  as  possible  Sultan  be- 
fore Mulai  Hafid's  proclamation,  left  Fez  secretly 
yesterday.  Apparently  he  had  previously  suc- 
ceeded in  dispatching  his  family  and  movable 
property  from  time  to  time  to  some  spot  in  the 
Berber  tribelands  without  exciting  suspicion. 
His  flight  has  caused  what  can  only  be  described 
as  consternation.  His  influence  is  very  great, 
and  he  is  known  to  lay  claim  to  the  Throne." 

Within  another  month  this  pretender  had  de- 
feated Mulai  Hafid's  forces  in  a  sharp  engage- 
ment and  had  an  army  encamped  about  eighteen 
miles  east  of  Fez.  French  oflicers  were  reported 
to  be  doing  notable  work  in  organizing  and 
equipping  the  Sultan's  troops.  On  the  8th  of 
]\Iay  there  was  alarming  news  that  Mulai  el 
Kebir,  another  brother  of  Mulai  Hafid  and  of 
the  ex-Sultan,  Abd  el  Aziz,  "who  was  accom- 
panying the  Southern  Kaids  to  Fez,  had  left 
their  camp  secretly  by  night  and  had  fled  into 
the  Zimmour  country,"  and  "many  believe  that 
he  will  take  advantage  of  the  Sultan's  unpop- 
ularity to  raise  a  rebellion."  Two  days  later 
"  nothing  is  known  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mulai 
el  Kebir,"  and  "the  Sultan  does  not  conceal  his 
anxiety.  Mulai-el-Kebir  was  on  the  best  terms 
with  his  3Iajesty,  but  the  Sultan's  severe  treat- 
ment of  other  members  of  his  family  no  doubt 
filled  him  with  fear." 

From  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  May,  it  was  tele- 
graphed that  the  Sultan's  Minister  of  Finance, 
El  MokrI,  then  visiting  Paris  on  a  financial  mis- 
sion, "observes  that  Mulai  Hafid's  authorit)' is 
more  solidly  established  at  present  than  might 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  case.  At  no  time 
has  any  Sultan  been  recognized  over  a  much 
wider  area  of  Moroccan  territory.  In  the  Belcd 
el  Makhzen  his  sway  is  uncontested.  The  kaids 
of  the  Haouz  and  the  southern  Atlas  have  al- 
ways been  his  partisans.  El  Mokri  has  no  fear 
of  the  pretenders." 

There  were  now  two  pretenders  in  the  field  : 
for  Mulai  Kel)ir  had  been  heard  from,  "beyond 
Mekinez,"  when-  he  had  rai.sed  the  standard  of 
revolt.  And  Hu  Hamara  was  on  the  stage  of 
civil  war  again,  east  of  Fez,  with  an  armj' 
which  "  is  camped  at  less  than  four  hours  dis- 
tanre  from  the  capital,"  and  which  is  "actively 
l)illaging  the  only  tribe  that  remains  loyal  to 
.Mulai  Hafid  in  that  region."  Troops  sent 
against  him  a  few  days  later  were  said  to  have 
been  badly  beaten.  The  Sultan  was  reported 
to  be  in  (piarrel  with  his  viziers;  was  ill,  —  in 
visible  in  the  palaee,  and  the  situation  did  not 
seem  to  look  well  for  him. 

Then,  sudrlenly,  all  news  reports  from  ]Mo 
rocco  became  silent  as  to  .Mulai  Halid  and  his 
rivals,  and  gav(;  enlin;  attention  to  a  serious 
outbreak  of  warfare  in  that  norllieastern  corner 
of  the  empirr-,  known  as  th('  UilT.  where  Spain 
has  had  a  long  recognized  "  s[>here  of  inlluence," 
and  wherf;  she  had  undertaken  the  working  of 
valuable  iron  mines  near  Melilla.  llostililies 
were  begun  in  .July  by  an  attack  of  tribesmen 
on  the  miners,  killing  sevi-ral,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  sr-iit  to  the  Hccne  mrl  disaster,  being  in- 
Hufllcir-nt  in  force.  In  the  end,  so  extensive  a 
rising  of  .MooiImIi  trihesmen  had  occurri-d  that 
Spain  was  oMiijed  to  put  a  liirj^e  army  into  the 
ll'-ld  againsl  Ihem  and  organize  a  coxlly  cam 
paign.     It  was  not  until  late  in  September  that 
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mvich  success  attended  the  Spanish  arms,  and 
uot  until  late  iu  November  that  the  campaign 
was  regarded  as  closed,  the  Spanish  forces  hav- 
ing secured  positions  which,  when  fortitied, 
were  expected  to  give  them  a  firm  footing  in 
the  region,  and  having  brought  most  of  the 
tribes  to  terms. 

Meantime,  the  war  had  been  bitterly  unpop- 
ular among  large  classes  in  Spain,  and  tlie  feel- 
ing had  been  manifested  in  destructive  rioting 
at  Barcelona  and  elsewhere  (see,  in  this  vol., 
Spain:  A.  I).  1907-1!)0'J). 

What  France  had  been  doing  meanwhile,  in 
and  around  Morocco,  has  been  told  by  a  M'riter 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthli/  : 

"  During  the  year  [May,  1908,  to  May,  1909] 
the  French  army  under  General  d'Amade.  has 
continued  occupying  Casablanca,  and  the  fertile 
Cliaouia  (Shawia)  region.  It  has  forced  peace, 
law,  and  order,  and  open  markets  on  the  inhab- 
itants, to  their  great  advantage.  Agriculture 
has  revived  :  and  German  trade  itself  has  run 
up  two  million  francs.  Even  so  the  '  economic 
interests'  of  Germany  in  Morocco  are  scant 
indeed  compared  with  those  of  France  and 
England  ;  they  are  perhaps  less  than  those  of 
Spain  —  and  yet  they  have  long  threatened  the 
peace  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  interior 
of  Morocco  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
unmaking  and  making  of  Sultans.  Toward  the 
German  Emperor  these  fighting  Moors  have 
now  a  feeling  much  like  that  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers  when  the  Kruger  telegram  failed  to  lead 
to  eventualities.  .  .  .  The  real  success  of  France 
is  along  the  entire  land-frontier  of  Morocco. 
For  its  whole  length  this  is  now  also  the  fron- 
tier of  French  territory, — Algiers  to  the  east, 
the  Sahara  with  its  line  of  French  posts  to  the 
south,  and  so  on  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through 
the  new  French  civil  territory  of  'Mauritanie.' 
Here  foreign  geography  will  still  be  incomplete 
for  some  time  ;  but  it  is  childish  to  dismiss  these 
territorial  stretches  as  so  many  acres  of  sand. 
The  empire  which  France  might  have  had  in 
Canada  was,  in  like  manner,  denounced  by  Vol- 
taire as  acres  of  snow. 

"France  absolutely  refused  to  allow  any 
question  concerning  this  land-frontier  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  Conference  of  Algeciras.  It 
is  no  business  of  Europe  ;  it  concerns  the  two 
neighbors,  France  and  Morocco,  only. 

"General  Lyautey  has  had  its  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles  well  under  control.  ...  Of 
late  years  France  has  successfully  occupied  ter- 
ritory farther  and  farther  to  the  south,  pushing 
forward  the  railway,  and  throwing  out  a  long 
line  of  military  posts  through  the  Sahara.  Peo- 
ple who  amuse  themselves  marking  obscure 
changes  of  conquest  on  the  map.  may  safely 
stick  their  pins  one  full  degree  farther  west  all 
along  this  part  of  Algiers,  beginning  where 
Spain  at  Melilla  blocks  the  way  along  the  Med- 
iterranean coast." —  Stoddard  Dewey,  The  Year 
in  France  (^Atlantic  Monthly,  Auf/.,  1909). 

When  newspaper  attention  reverted  to  Mulai 
Hafid  a  great  improvement  was  found  in  his 
affairs.  Seemingly,  the  pretenders  to  his  throne 
had  disappeared,  and  Bu  Ilamara,  the  rebel, 
now  styled  El  Roghi,  was  decisively  routed  by 
troops  of  the  Sultan  on  the  16th  of  August, 
captured  a  few  days  later,  and  taken  to  Fez  in 
an  iron  cage.  On  the  13th  of  September  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  been  executed  the  day 


before.  Later,  this  was  contradicted,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  certainty  as  to  his  fate. 

The  Moroccan  Government  was  now  being 
sharply  pressed  by  France  with  demands  over 
which  negotiation  had  proceeded  hitherto  very 
slowly.  M.  Pichon,  the  French  Minisler  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  made  a  statement  on  the  subject 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  2'6d  of  No- 
vember, to  the  following  effect:  "  On  August 
14  the  representatives  of  the  Sultan  received 
a  note  summing  up  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  French  Government.  These  conditions 
were  the  evacuation  of  the  Shawia  region  on 
condition  of  the  organization  by  the  Maghzen 
of  a  force  ;  the  evacuation  of  Casablanca  when 
the  French  Government  felt  convinced  that  the 
organization  of  the  Shawia  police  had  become 
sutficiently  effective  ;  the  organization  of  the 
police  service  on  the  Algero-Moroccan  frontier; 
the  payment  of  the  Maghzen's  debts  and  the 
reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  the  French  mili- 
tary expeditions.  The  Maghzen  owed  at  present 
£3,200,000,  more  than  £400,000  of  which  was 
due  to  private  creditors.  The  French  Govern- 
ment would  allow  the  Moroccan  Government  to 
raise  a  loan  in  France  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
payment  of  its  debts.  .  .  .  The  French  condi- 
tions had  been  acknowledged  to  be  very  mod- 
erate by  all  who  had  had  cognisance  of  them. 
Germany  had  recently  informed  the  Maghzen 
that  it  was  high  time  to  contract  a  loan.  M. 
Pichon  dwelt  on  the  loyalty  with  which  the 
Franco-German  Agreement  had  been  observed 
by  the  Berlin  Government.  Nevertheless  the 
adhesion  of  the  Moroccan  Government  had  not 
yet  been  obtained.  That  Government  had  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  the  loan  of  80,000,000f. 
and  that  of  the  indemnity  of  70,000,000f.  for 
the  French  military  expedition,  but  there  was 
disagreement  still  in  regard  to  tlie  guarantees 
required  for  the  realization  of  that  operation. 
Mulai  Hafid,  moreover,  demanded  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  the  Shawia  and  of  Casablanca. 
On  November  6  M.  Pichon  informed  the  Sul- 
tan's envoys  that  it  was  futile  to  continue  the 
pourparlers  if  France  did  not  obtain  a  satis- 
factory reply.  It  would  not  be  without  danger 
for  the  Moroccan  Government  to  persevere  in  its 
attitude." 

A  little  later  it  was  made  tnown  that  the  Sul- 
tan had  yielded  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the 
French  Government  and  was  to  obtain  the  loan 
which  would  help  toward  the  payment  of  his 
debts. 

By  this  time  a  new  Morocco  question  had 
sprung  out  of  a  sweeping  mining  concession 
which  certain  German  exploiters,  the  Brothers 
Mannesmann,  had  obtained  from  Sultan  Mulai 
Hafid,  in  distinct  violation  of  the  agreements  at 
Algeciras  which  the  Sultan  had  been  a  party  to. 
The  Mannesmann  mining  rights  under  this  con- 
cession, if  allowed,  would  swallow  up  all  others, 
and  large  interests,  French,  Spanish,  German, 
English,  Italian,  and  Dutch,  were  arrayed  against 
their  claims.  The  backing  of  the  Mannesmanns 
in  Germanj',  however,  by  commercial  and  news- 
paper influence,  appears  to  have  been  very 
powerful,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  resist  being  drawn  into  alliance  with 
it.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Government 
appears  to  have  been  strictly  loyal  to  the  Alge- 
ciras agreements,  and  it  has  gone  no  farther  for 
the  Mannesmanns  and   their  partisans  than   to 
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negotiate  with  the  other  Powers  concerned  for  a 
submission  of  the  question  of  legality  in  the 
Mannesmann  concession  to  a  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. That  will  probably  be  the  mode  of  set- 
tling it- 

MOROS,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Philippine 
Islands  :  A.  D.  1901-19U2. 

MORRIS,  Sir  Edward:  Premier  of  New- 
foundland. See  (in  this  vol.")  Newfoundland  : 
A. D.  1908-1909. 

MORTON,  Paul:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States :  A.  D.  1901- 
1905. 

President  of  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety.    See  Insurance,  Life. 

MOSCOW,  Risings  and  Disturbances  in. 
See  fin  this  vol.)  Rcssr.v. 

MOSLEM  LEAGUE,  All-India.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  India  :  A.  D.  1907  (Dec);  also, 
1907-1909. 

MOSQUITO  TERRITORY,  The.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Central  America:  A.  D.  1905. 

MOTIENLING.  See  (in  this  vol. )  Japan : 
A.  D.  1904  (July-Sept.). 


MOVING   PICTURE   SHOWS,     See  (in 

this  vol. )  Science  and  Invention. 

MUIJTEHEDS  :  The  higher  Persian 
Priests.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Persia:  A.  D.  1905- 
1907. 

MUKDEN  :  A.  D.  1903.  — Opened  to  For- 
eign Trade.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D. 
1903(Mat-Oct.). 

Battle  of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D. 
1904-1905  (Sept. -March). 

MULAI  AHMED  BEN  MOHAMMED, 
El  Raisuli.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D. 
1904-1909. 

MULAI  HAFID:  Sultan  of  Morocco  by 
Dethronement  of  his  Brother.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D.  1907-1909,  and  1909. 

MULAI  HASSAN,  Late  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco.   See  (in  this  vol.)  Morocco:  A.  D.  1903. 

MULLAH,  Abdulla  Muhammed.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Africa  :  So.m.vliland. 

MULLAS:  The  common  Persian  Priests. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Persia:  A.  D.  1905-1907. 

MUNICIPAL  COMMITTEES  IN  IN- 
DIA. See  (in  this  vol.)  India:  A.  D.  1907-1909. 
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American  Democracy's  most  Serious  Prob- 
lem. —  Present  Interest  in  it.  —  Hopeful 
Movements.  —  Americans  have  long  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  political  democracy  in  the 
United  States  makes  its  worst  showing  in  the 
government  of  municipalities  ;  and  those  who 
give  any  searching  thought  to  the  matter  have 
little  dispute  over  reasrjns  for  the  fact.  It  con- 
nects very  plainly  with  another  fact,  namely, 
that  muniripal  fxAitirs,  as  a  political  interest 
distinct  and  apart  from  the  interests  of  govern- 
ment in  Nation  and  State,  has  ha<l  no  growth  in 
the  country  as  yet.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  national  union,  the  few  cities  of 
America  had  a  quite  positive  political  life  of 
their  own,  which  might  have  carried  them  into 
Cf;nditions  very  di(Tc;rent  from  what  they  have 
realized  since,  if  it  ha^l  not  undergone  the  ab- 
sorption that  it  did  in  the  politics  of  a  national 
? government.  The  national  political  parties 
onned  then  on  exciting  issues,  fw;ctional.  con- 
stitutional, and  economic,  caught  all  political 
feeling  into  their  embrace,  not  instantly,  but 
gnfliially,  ami  surely,  and  appropriated  the 
whole  mechanism  <>l  political  organization  to 
them.Vflves.  ("ilies  are  the  natural  centers  of 
•uch  mechanism,  and  the  great  parties  of  Fed- 
eral poliiicH  were  able  easily  to  impose  on  them 
a  domination  which  left  no  free  working  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  immediate  conc«Tn8  of  the 
cities  them.sclveH.  All  political  action  wa.s 
'i'  to  the  mill  whif-h  turns  out  I'resiilentH. 

'  "H,  TarilTH.    Mank  Aets,  etc.,  and    the 

rn'-re  l»y  prrxiuel  of  .MayorM,  Aldermen,  and  City 
f)rdinanr«s  which  it  dro[)H  incidentally  into  the 
cities,  receives  almost  no  stamp  of  quality  or  de- 
sign from  Ihn  \(ir.i),\  mind. 

Until  the;  wheels  of  local  government  arc  loos- 
en«'l  in  H/irrK-  way  from  the  clut'li  of  tin-  gr«'at 
party  m  k  fi inei*.  imd  can  work  indepeudi'iitly, 
un'l'  ■  '•  fore»'S  of  their  own,  to  iirfxluc"- 

the  ion   of   local    ne<-f|s.  intereHf^H,    and 

alms,  th'-re  will  Ix-  little  sMCf.o8s  in  undertakings 
of  municipal  reform.     How  U)  accomiilish  that 


I  political  ungearing  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest,  of   the  problems  now  occupying 

;  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  Fortunately 
it  is  occupying  their  minds.  Within  the  last 
few  years  they  have  given  more  thought  to  this 
subject  than  it  ever  received  from  them  before ; 
and  it  has  been  bold  thought,  as  well  as  pro- 

i  foundly  earnest.  It  has  not  been  afraid  of  hos- 
pitality to  new  idea.s  and  new  experiences,  but 

i   is  giving  them  fair  hearings  and  fair  tests.     The 

I  present  attitude  of  the  whole  country  in  this 
matter  is  of  the  happiest  hopefulness,  and  every 
day  brightens  the  prospect  of  a  better  future 
for  municipal  irovernrnent  in  .\merica. 

Boston:  A.  D.  1909. — A  Plan  of  Govern- 
ment chosen  by  popular  vote. —  In  coimection 
with  the  election  of  November  3,  1909,  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  Ma.ssachu.setts,  had  two  plans 
of  City  Government  submitted  to  their  vote, 
and  the  charter  under  which  the  City  will  be 
ruled  and  its  business  conducted  after  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  1910,  was  determined  by 
the  choice  between  these  plans  which  a  ma- 
jority expres.s<;d  at  the  polls.  One  of  the  |)lans 
emanate<l  from  an  ofTlcial  body,  callcMl  the  Fi 
nance  Commission,  which  had  been  appointed 
to  investigate  bad  ronditions  in  tin;  City  (}ov- 
crnment,  and  wlios*-  investigations  IukI  given 
rise  to  the  demand  for  a  riulical  reform.  This 
plan  ha<l  the  apjiroval,  moreover,  of  a  citizens 
Committee  of  <  (m-  llundn-d,  which  had  given 
much  attention  to  the  sui)ject;  but  it  was  ex- 
ccerlingly  unHatisfa(ir)ry  to  the  parly  politi- 
cians, whose  personal  interests  were  llagr.anlly 
disregarded  in  its  .Hcheme.  These  drafted  a 
form  of  charter  which  littiid  their  own  p>ir- 
poses,  and  the  two  plans  were  submitted  to  the 
lyegislatiire  In  thr;  winter  of  1909.  That  body 
escaped  th*-  responsibility  rtf  a  decision  between 
them  by  referrint,'  both  to  the  voters  of  Hoston. 
The  chartiT  wanted  by  the  party  niarnigers  was 
flcsiKnated  as  "Plan  No.  l";  that  of  the  Fi- 
nnnee  CommisHion  and  the  Cf)nindtter'  of  Oru; 
fFundred  uh  "Plan  .No.  U."     A  strenuous  cam- 
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paign  of  educatiou  was  fought  for  some  weeks 
before  election  day  by  the  supporters  of  Plan 
No.  2,  who  seem  to  have  included  practically 
all  single-minded  seekers  of  good  government, 
and  an  equally  active  campaign  of  wire-pulling 
was  carried  on  by  the  champions  of  Plan  No.  1. 
The  education  was  succes.sful  in  convincing 
39,175  voters  that  Plan  2  should  be  preferred, 
while  35,;^0G  were  persuaded  to  the  contrary, 
and  about  34,000  remained  so  indifferent  or  un- 
decided that  they  gave  the  question  no  vote. 
But  public  considerations  prevailed  over  party 
motives  and  influences  by  3H69  votes,  which  is 
a  highly  important  fact. 

The  charter  thus  adopted  for  Boston  differs 
in  many  features  from  what  has  accjuired  the 
name  of  "the  Des  Moines  plan,"  but  is  funda- 
mentally akin  to  it  in  principle  and  aim.  Its 
prime  purpose  is  to  divorce  local  politics  from 
national  politics,  freeing  municipal  elections 
from  the  baneful  control  of  parties  which  have 
nothing  rightly  to  do  with  the  city's  affairs. 
Its  secondary  object  is  to  concentrate  official 
responsibility  in  a  moderated  way.  It  subjects 
the  mayor  of  Boston,  at  the  middle  of  his  term, 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  which  elected 
him  (in  the  nature  of  the  Swiss  "recall"),  but 
it  does  not  introduce  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum. The  operation  of  the  new  charter  under 
its  provisions  was  outlined  as  follows  by  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  on  the  day  following  its  adoption: 

"  By  the  acceptance  of  plan  2,  party  and  all 
other  designations  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
ballots  for  the  municipal  elections,  which  will 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year.  The  coming 
city  election  will  be  held  on  Jan.  11. 

"Candidates  for  mayor  must  be  nominated 
by  petition  of  not  less  than  5000  registered 
Boston  voters.  The  candidate  who  receives  the 
highest  vote  at  the  city  election  will  hold  office 
for  four  years,  unless  recalled  at  the  end  of 
two  years.     The  salary  will  be  $10,000  a  year. 

' '  At  the  state  election  in  the  second  j'ear  of 
the  mayor's  term  the  ballots  will  contain  the 
question :  '  Shall  there  be  an  election  for  mayor 
at  the  next  municipal  election?'  And  this  Avill 
be  answered  by  'Yes,'  or  'No.'  If  a  majority 
of  the  registered  voters  vote  '  Yes '  an  election 
for  mayor  will  be  held  at  the  following  city 
election. 

"  ^\Tiether  recalled  or  not,  the  mayor  holding 
office  will  have  his  name  on  the  ballot  at  the 
city  election  unless  in  writing  he  requests  tlje 
election  commissioners  not  to  place  his  name  on 
the  ballot.  The  mayor  then  elected  will  hold 
office  for  four  years,  subject  to  recall  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year. 

"  The  city  council  will  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, all  elected  at  large.  The  salary  will  be 
§1500  each.  In  the  election  on  Jan.  11  the 
voters  may  vote  for  nine  candidates,  and  the 
nine  receiving  the  highest  votes  will  be  de- 
clared elected.  The  three  highest  will  have 
three-year  terms,  the  three  next  highest  will 
serve  for  two  years  and  the  next  three  for 
one  year  each.  Each  year  thereafter  three  can- 
didates-at-large  will  be  elected,  and  the  voters 
may  vote  for  three.  All  members  of  the  city 
council  will  be  elected  at  large,  and  there  will 
be  no  ward  members  of  the  body.  By  the  abo- 
lition of  party  designations  no  primary  elections 
or  caucuses  for  mtmicipal  offices  will  be  held. 


"  All  candidates  for  mayor,  city  council  and 
school  board  uuist  be  nominated  by  papers  of 
not  less  than  5000  registered  voters.  No  voter 
may  sign  more  than  one  paper  for  mayor,  not 
more  than  nine  for  council  for  the  first  election 
and  for  three  candidates  thereafter,  and  not 
more  tlian  two  papers  for  the  school  board 
when  there  are  two  members  to  be  elected. 

"  If  a  candidate  for  any  of  the  offices  decides 
to  withdraw  from  the  contest  before  the  elec- 
tion, vacancies  in  nominations  for  any  cause 
may  be  filled  by  a  committee  of  not  less  than 
five  persons  authorized  in  the  nomination  pa- 
l)ers  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

"Members  of  the  street  commission,  formerly 
elected  at  large,  will  be  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, but  without  restriction  as  to  their  po- 
litical affiliation.  All  department  heads  will  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  subject  to  approval  by 
tiie  civil  service  commission. 

"The  new  municipal  year  will  begin  on  the 
first  ]\Ionday  in  February,  when  the  mayor  and 
city  council  will  be  inducted  into  office." 

The  election,  held  at  the  appointed  time,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1910,  was  managed  so  badly  as  to  di- 
vide the  vote  of  the  reforming  element  between 
three  candidates,  against  one,  the  former  Mayor, 
Fitzgerald,  whose  scandalous  administration 
had  afforded  the  prime  incentive  to  the  reform 
movement,  and  thus  giving  opportunity  for  his 
election  by  a  small  plurality.  A  committee  of 
the  reform  leaders  had  chosen  for  their  candi- 
date Mr.  James  J.  Storrow,  President  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  strove  to 
concentrate  the  opposition  to  Fitzgerald  upon 
him ;  but  the  Mayor  in  office,  who  had  secured 
renomiuation,  persisted  in  keeping  the  field,  and 
won  the  petty  number  of  1816  votes,  which  a 
little  more  than  sufficed  to  elect  Fitzgerald. 
The  vote  given  the  latter  was  47,142,  against 
45,757  to  ]\Ir.  Storrow,  and  613  to  the  fourth 
candidate,  Taylor.  A  recount  of  the  vote  was 
secured,  but  made  no  substantial  change. 

California  :  Charter-framing  Power  given 
to  Cities,  —  "All  cities  in  California  except 
the  very  smallest  are  permitted  to  frame  their 
own  charters,  which  become  effective  upon  rati- 
fication by  the  legislature.  The  cities  are  quick 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  with  the 
result  that  almost  every  possible  experiment  in 
municipal  organization  may  be  found  on  trial 
somewhere  in  California.  That  the  cities  are 
progressive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  within  the 
past  decade  every  city  of  any  size  in  the  State 
has  remodeled  its  organization  either  by  a  new 
charter  or  by  far-reaching  amendments.  A  high 
standard  of  efficient  city  organization  has  been 
set  by  the  recent  charter  of  the  city  of  Berkeley 
[adopted  1909] ,  which  furnishes  a  very  perfect 
example  of  the  '  commission '  plan.  Elections 
are  freed  from  the  influence  of  national  parties, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  final  choice  in  the  direct 
primary  is  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  entire  vote 
of  the  city. 

"The  popular  initiative,  the  referendum,  and 
the  recall  are  now  generally  established  in  all 
the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  but  outside  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  without  sufficient 
use  to  test  their  value  for  good  government.  In 
San  FYancisco  the  popular  initiative  has  been 
used  more  frequently  for  bad  measures  than  for 
good.     In  Los  Angeles  the  spectacular  removal 
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of  the  mayor  in  1909  will  doubtless  be  regarded 
as  a  justification  of  the  method  of  recall."  — 
Frederick  H.  Clark,  Head  of  History  Depart- 
ment, Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chicago:  The  Municipal  Voters'  League. — 
In  1896  there  was  thought  in  Chicago  of  at- 
tempting to  organize  a  strictly  Municipal  Party 
for  action  in  municipal  politics  alone,  and  a  con- 
ference of  citizens  appointed  a  committee  to  deal 
■with  the  scheme.  The  committee  decided  this 
project  to  be  impracticable,  but  its  deliberations 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  Municipal  Voters' 
League,  acting  through  a  non-partisan  commit- 
tee of  nine,  whose  function  was  to  scrutinize  all 
candidacies  and  nominations  for  the  City  Com- 
mon Council,  and  afford  information  concerning 
them  to  voters  of  all  parties  who  desired  the 
election  of  honest  and  capable  men.  A  perma- 
nent office  force  was  employed,  and  thorough  in- 
vestigations made  as  to  the  record  and  character 
of  every  nominee  for  the  Council.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  were  published,  with  re- 
commendations for  or  against  the  respective 
candidates.  The  league  brought  pressure  to 
bear,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  objectionable  candidates,  and  then  exerted 
its  influence  to  defeat  such  candidates  at  the 
polls. 

This  has  been  done  with  such  effect  in  elec- 
tion after  election  as  to  produce  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Council.  Similar 
agencies  have  been  brought  into  action  in  a 
number  of  cities  within  the  few  last  years, 
with  equally  gfKxl  results. 

Chicago's  Struggles  for  a  Better  Charter. — 
A  body  known  as  the  "  Charter  Convention," 
made  up  of  delegates  appointed  by  or  repre- 
8<.'nting  the  Governor  of  tlie  State,  the  State 
A.S3cmbly,  and  the  s<-veral  branches  and  depart- 
ments of  the  City  Government,  was  organized 
in  December,  lOOl,  and  labored  at  the  framing 
of  a  new  City  Charter  until  tlic  early  part  of 
1907,  when  the  prrxluct  of  its  labors  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legi.slatiire  of  Illinois.  Some  of 
the  main  features  of  tlie  charter  were  these: 
Cons<^*]idation  in  the  municipal  government  of 
Chicago  of  the  j)Ower  vested  in  the  board  of 
education,  township,  park,  and  other  local  gov- 
ernments within  the  city;  submission  of  proposi- 
tions to  popiilar  vote  ;  aldermen  to  be  elected 
once  in  four  years;  tlie  mising  of  afiequate  re- 
venue by  the  issue  of  bonds  and  by  other  means; 
the  power  to  own.  rnainliiin.  and  operate  all  pub- 
lic utilities  in  the  city,  including  intraniural, 
railr'rH'is.  subways  and  timnds.  and  tdephonf, 
h,  gas.  electric  lighting,  heating,  refri- 
;,  ,;    and    power   plants  ;   the  parks  to   be 

under  the  management  of  a  city  department  of 
parks;  the  public  s<,hool  system  to  be  a  fiepart- 
ment  of  the  city  government  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  ft  bfjard  of  education  of  fifteen  members 
api)oirited  by  the  mayor  for  U-rnis  of  three 
years;  Ihe  j>ublic  library  to  be  manriged  by  a 
lK«rd  of  nine  direct/jrs  apj)ointed  by  the  mayor 
for  t<;rmH  of  h\x  years. 

As  it  went  to  the  Legislature  this  draft  charter 
reprei«ntcd  miirb  compromising  of  divergent 
opinions,  and,  probably,  was  not  really  wilisfac- 
tory  t')  unybfxly.  The  Legi.Mlalure  made  it  less 
nt)  by  irri' ndtnetits,  and  when  if,  went  to  the 
peofde  1,1  Clii'ai^o,  in  Se|iternber,  1{»07,  for  their 
venli'  t  on  it  at  the  j>olls,  they  rejected  it  by 
VZl.yd^  vote*  against  Oi^.THij. 


Early  in  1908  the  Charter  Convention  was  re- 
assembled and  revised  its  former  work,  cutting 
the  requisite  legislation  up  into  seven  distinct 
bills,  with  a  view  to  securing  better  chances  of 
success  for  some  reforms,  if  the  whole  could  not 
be  won  ;  but  the  entire  lot  was  killed  in  the 
Legislature. 

The  Galveston  or  Des  Moines  Plan.  —  Its 
Features.  —  Extent  of  its  Present  Trial.  — 
Curiously  enough,  the  present  trend  of  opinion 
on  the  question,  "  "What  structure  of  municipal 
government  will  lend  itself  best  to  the  reforms 
that  it  needs  ?  "  is  in  a  direction  that  was  given 
to  it  by  accident,  about  ten  years  ago.  Perhaps 
nothing  short  of  a  great  catastrophe,  like  that 
of  hurricane  and  flood,  which  wrecked  the  city 
of  Galveston,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1900, 
could  have  broken  the  conventional  pattern  on 
which  our  cities  were  constructed  so  long.  At 
all  events,  it  was  that  catastrophe  which  started 
a  crack  in  the  antique  pattern  first.  In  improvis- 
ing for  the  needs  of  a  desperate  emergency,  the 
wrecked  community  had  sense  and  energy 
enough  to  follow  the  plain  instincts  of  business, 
and  put  itself,  as  a  municipal  corporation,  under 
the  kind  of  administration  that  any  other  corpo- 
ration would  construct.  All  the  folly  of  local- 
ized interests  in  this  and  that  part  of  the  town, 
requiring  to  be  "represented"  by  ward  alder- 
men, went  out  of  their  heads.  Their  common 
calamity  compelled  them  to  imderstand  that 
particular  interests  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  a  civic  commonwealth  are  either  included  in 
or  superseded  by  the  common  interests  of  the 
whole.  They  acted  accordingly  ;  dismissed  their 
locally  representative  aldermen,  dropped  their 
old  corps  of  administrative  functionaries,  and 
put  the  undivided  management  of  their  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  five  commissioners,  with  a 
"  mayor-president "  at  the  head. 

It  would  not  seem  to  have  needed  much  po- 
litical wisdom  to  predict  the  success  of  this  ex- 
periment ;  but  the  quick  effect  of  its  teaching 
was  more  than  there  could  be  reason  to  expect. 
Houston,  the  near  neighbor  city,  was  prompt  to 
receive  and  apply  the  lesson,  but  bettering  it 
somewhat.  For  Houston  employed  the  whole 
time  of  its  five  business  niaiuigers,  pajing  them 
fair  sjilaries  for  the  service;  whereas  (Jalves- 
ton  contented  itself  with  less  service  and  paid 
less. 

The  two  examples  then  presented,  of  a  muni- 
cipal corporation  eoiHluctiiig  its  business  in  the 
[)lain  mode  ami  by  the  jilain  methods  of  the 
commerciiil  cori)orati'>iis,  drew  increiising  atten- 
tion, in  all  i)arts  of  the  country,  west  and  east. 
IJoston  was  soon  discussing  the  (Jalveston  ex- 
perim<;nt  with  deep  interest,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  highly  inlluential  Economic  ("lub  of  that 
city,  in  .January,  1907,  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vanl  University,  dechired  that  he  saw  in  it  Ihe 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  "We  have  got 
down  very  low."  he  said.  "  in  regard  to  our 
municipal  govfjrnmenls,  and  we  have  got  dark 
diiys  here  now,  but  we  can  sec?  a  light  breaking, 
and  on(!  of  the  lights  broke  in  Galveston.  I 
have  personally  been  interested  in  the  enormous 
imj)rovement  in  just  one  branch  of  mimicipal 
business  in  our  eounlry  within  the  liistlen  yeiirs 
—  that  Is.  school  boards  and  seliool  adndnistra- 
tloiiH.  There  jms  been  a  real  wave  of  reform 
Bwet|)lng  over  the  country,  in  the  great  cities 
particularly,  with  regard  to  school  boards,  and 
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every  bit  of  that  experience  goes  the  way  I  am 
describing  it.  It  is  ail  in  the  direction  of  a  few 
men  not  paid,  originally  determining  the  general 
policy  of  the  schools  of  the  city  and  trusting 
entirely  to  experts  for  executive  action.  Our 
whole  experience  in  Massachusetts  with  the 
commissions  we  have  had,  tends  the  same  way. 
If  we  ask  what  have  been  the  best  performances 
of  the  governmental  functions  in  Massachusetts 
for  the  last  twentv-five  years,  we  have  but  one 
answer  to  make,  namely,  the  work  of  our  com- 
missions, water,  sewage,  railroads,  gas  and 
electric  lighting,  public  libraries  where  owned 
by  the  city,  hospitals  where  owned  by  the  city. 
You  can  tiiink  of  numerous  instances  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  admirable  work  has  been  done 
by  commissions  acting  on  the  principles  which 
I  have  described.  I  say  the  day  is  dawning. 
What  it  needs,  that  the  light  may  grow  and  get 
to  full  noon,  is  that  the  people,  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  should  be  convinced  that  munici- 
pal government  means  nothing  but  good,  intel- 
ligent conduct  of  business." 

Meantime,  in  the  West,  action  was  already  fol- 
lowing stud}'  of  the  Galveston  plan  of  city  gov- 
ernment, and  the  four  states  of  Iowa,  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  passed  acts  in 
1907  to  enable  the  adoption  of  it  by  any  citj^  so 
desiring.  One  of  the  first  to  exercise  the  privi- 
lege was  the  city  of  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  certain 
of  whose  progressive  yoving  business  men  had 
been  studying  the  municipal  problem  of  late, 
and  who  had  determined  to  bring  some  system 
of  local  government  into  operation  that  would 
make  their  city  what  it  ought  to  be.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Galveston  plan  they  worked  out  the 
details  of  a  charter  which  has  become  the  model 
of  its  species  most  widely  accepted,  so  that  more 
has  been  heard  latterly  of  '"the  Des  Moines  Char- 
ter" than  of  "the  Galveston  Plan."  What  is 
called  the  Des  Moines  charter,  however,  was  no 
special  enactment  for  that  city,  but  a  legislative 
frame  of  municipal  government  which  any  city 
in  Iowa  having  not  less  than  25,000  inhabitants 
may  fit  itself  into. 

It  confides  the  whole  management  of  strictly 
local  affairs  in  the  city  to  four  couucilmen  and 
a  mayor,  all  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  city  at 
large.  It  divides  their  administration  into  five 
departments,  namely  :  The  department  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs;  The  department  of  Accounts  and  Fi- 
nances ;  The  department  of  Public  Safety;  The 
department  of  Streets  and  Public  Improve 
ments  ;  The  department  of  Parks  and  Public 
Property.  The  mayor,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
is  chairman  of  the  council.  He  is  also  superin- 
tendent of  the  department  of  public  affairs,  and 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole 
of  the  city  administi-ation. 

The  council  thus  composed,  with  the  mayor 
at  its  head,  is  invested  with  all  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial  authoritj^  formerly  exercised 
by  perhaps  twelve  different  officers,  and  twelve 
different  boards.  It  appoints  the  city  attorney, 
the  city  treasurer,  the  city  auditor,  the  city  en- 
gineer ;  and,  in  fact,  every  other  appointive  offi- 
cial. It  makes  every  appropriation,  and  conducts 
the  entire  affairs  of  the  city.  "At  the  first 
meeting  of  this  council,  immediately  following 
the  election  of  its  members,  the  work  of  the  city 
is  assigned  to  its  most  appropriate  department ; 
to  one  of  these  five  departments.  Each  of  the 
members  of  the  council  is  also  named  as  super- 


intendent of  a  particular  department ;  the  theory 
of  the  law  being  that  the  man  who  is  best  quali- 
fied, by  reason  of  his  experience  and  training, 
will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  that  department 
where  his  training  and  experience  will  be  of 
most  value.  As  superintendent  of  this  depart- 
ment, he  is  held  strictly  accountable  for  all  mat- 
ters which  come  within  his  jurisdiction;  he  is 
also  charged  with  responsibility  for  all  that  is 
done  or  not  done  in  his  particular  department." 

In  the  nomination  and  election  of  this  impor- 
tant council,  no  party  names  are  permitted  to  be 
connected  with  the  candidates,  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  Each  candidate  for  the  office  be- 
comes so  by  the  filing  of  a  petition  with  the  city 
clerk,  bearing  the  signatures  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  citizens,  who  make  affidavit  to  the 
effect  that  the  man  is  of  good  moral  character, 
of  age,  and  qualified  to  fill  the  office.  "Ten  days 
before  the  election  is  held,  the  city  clerk  takes 
the  petitions  which  have  been  filed  and  prepares 
the  ballot.  He  does  this  by  arranging  the  names 
of  candidates  in  alphabetical  order.  The  candi 
dates  for  mayor  are  arranged  under  the  heading 
'  Mayor ' ;  the  candidates  for  councilmen  are  also 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under  the  heading 
'  Councilmen.'  There  is  no  party  designation, 
and  because  of  this  alphabetical  arrangement 
there  can  be  no  favorite  position  on  the  ballot. 
The  result  is,  that  the  candidate  comes  before 
the  whole  people  of  the  city  on  his  own  merit, 
and  on  his  own  record." 

As  a  citizen  of  Des  Moines  has  described  the 
proceeding,  "after  the  primary  has  been  held 
the  general  election  is  called,  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure names  for  the  ballot  in  the  general  election, 
we  take  the  two  candidates  who  have  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  for  mayor  at  the 
primary,  and  place  their  names  on  the  ballot. 
In  order  to  secure  the  coimcilmen,  we  take  the 
eight  candidates  for  councilmen  who  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the  pri- 
mary and  place  their  names  on  the  regular  elec- 
tion ballot.  This  gives  us  two  opportunities  to 
weed  out  undesirable  men.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  choice  among  all  candidates  at  the 
primary.  At  the  election,  we  have  the  choice 
of  one  of  two  men  for  mayor,  and  the  choice  of 
four  out  of  eight  candidates  for  councilmen." 

A  most  important  provision  of  this  Iowa 
charter  for  cities  has  to  do  with  the  civil  ser- 
vice. "  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  city  council, 
after  the  election  of  these  five  commissioners  or 
five  councilmen  —  they  are  not  commissioners 
—  they  appoint  a  civil  service  board  composed 
of  three  members,  and  this  civil  service  board, 
in  whose  charge  is  placed  the  work  of  prepar 
ing  a  civil  service  examination,  is  appointed  for 
a  period  of  six  years.  Thus  they  are  removed 
from  any  influence  that  might  be  exerted  by 
the  councilmen,  who  are  only  elected  for  two 
years.  This  civil  service  commission  prepares 
once  a  year  an  examination  for  all  employees  of 
the  city,  with  the  exception  of  unskilled  labor 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments,  such  as  city 
attorney,  city  treasurer,  city  assessor,  etc.  (all 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  council).  Having  passed  the  examination 
successfully,  the  applicant  is  placed  in  a  posi 
tion,  and  so  long  as  his  work  is  satisfactory  and 
he  remains  competent,  he  cannot  be  removed. 
He  may  be  suspended,  but  he  cannot  be  re- 
moved, and  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before 
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the  civil  service  board.  This  provision  at  once 
takes  away  all  chance  of  a  machine  being  built 
up  through  patronage." 

This  is  a  sufficient  description  of  the  official 
frame  of  government  that  has  been  instituted  at 
Des  iloines  and  other  cities  of  Iowa  under  a 
general  law  of  that  State.  The  law  goes  far- 
ther, and  connects  with  this  frame  or  system  a 
supplementary  provision  of  methods  for  giving 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  an  immediate 
agency  in  municipal  legislation  and  a  power  to 
recall  their  election  of  any  elected  official  dur- 
ing his  term.  By  the  use  of  the  Swiss  process 
of  "initiative."  a  sufficient  number  of  voters 
(25  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  can  propose  mea- 
sures which  the  Council  must  either  adopt  or 
else  submit  to  the  general  vote,  and  can  sus- 
pend measures  adopted  by  the  council  until  the 
general  body  of  citizens  has  voted  for  or  against 
them.  These  features,  of  the  initiative,  the  re- 
ferendum and  the  recall,  are  no  more  essential 
attachments  to  the  Des  Moines  or  Iowa  form  of 
municipal  organization  than  to  any  other.  To 
what  extent  the  States  and  cities  making  trial 
of  the  general  features  of  the  Galveston  scheme 
of  municipal  organization  have  followed  Iowa 
in  making  the  Swiss  additions  to  it.  informa- 
tion at  present  is  wanting.  Apparently  the 
Des  Moines  pattern  is  having  wide  acceptance. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  the  towns  in  the  United 
States  which  had  adopted  the  so-called  Des 
Moines  plan  of  government  were  reported  to 
number  12  in  Texas.  7  in  Kansas,  6  in  Iowa,  3 
in  .Massachusetts,  3  in  California,  2  in  Colorado, 
2  in  Mis.sr^uri,  2  in  Tennessee.  1  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, 1  in  Mississippi,  1  in  North  Dakota,  1  in 
South  Dakota,  being  42  in  all.  Movements 
looking  U>  the  intrwiuction  of  the  same  system 
were  on  frxjt  in  other  cities.  At  the  November 
election  a  draft  of  fhart*>r  on  the  lines  of  the 
Des  Moines  plan  was  submitted  to  popular  vote 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  approved  by 
884>i  electors,  out  of  a  total  of  11,346  who  ex- 
pres-Hed  thera9<;lve3  on  the  subject.  The  total 
vote,  however,  was  only  about  one-sixth  of 
that  cast  for  candidates  at  the  election.  On  the 
strength  of  the  opinion  expressed,  the  Legisla 
ture  is  now  being  askeri  to  enact  the  charU^r. 
Should  it  do  io.  the  form  of  government  will 
have  trial  in  the  largest  city  that  has  yet  intro- 
ducwl  it. 

London,  Eng.  :  Defeat  of  the  Progressives 
in  the  County  and  Borough  Elections.  See 
fin  this  vol  )  Lomk)N     AD    1907-1!»0'», 

Los  Angeles,  Gal. :  Experiments  and  Ex- 
periences.—  ."^ineir  1!K)0,  f/.s  Angejrs.  Cnlifor- 
oia,  h.'ifl  been  ^oing  through  some  intereslinfj 
experiences,  due  to  a  w;rieH  of  charter  amend 
menUi.  The  former  eliarter  of  the  eity  had  been 
of  the  common  pattern,  organizing  the  muni- 
cipal government  under  a  mayor  and  a  l>oard 
of  alrfermen  elected  by  wardg.  The  amend - 
mentH  of  recent  years  have  created  a  Hoard  of 
Public-  Works,  with  large  powers  in  the  man 
agcment  (>t  mimieipal  work  ;  havr;  r  hanged  the 
Board  of  Kducation  from  a  \xx\y  <,i  u\nv  mem- 
bers elecferl  by  warrls  to  a  mcmlK-rship  of  seven 
chonen  from  the  city  at  large;  have  [)rovided  an 
el*l>orate  ny%tiin  of  municipal  f  Ivil  service  regti 
latlon  ,  ano  finally  have  provided  for  a  c<implet/! 
•y«tem  of  (io[iiilar  initiative  and  referendum  In 
mimlclf)al  leglMJation.  and  for  recall  of  elertlve 
officers.    PojMilar  initiative  In  legislation  is  made 


possible  upon  the  demand  by  petition  of  15  per 
cent  of  the  voters,  estimated  upon  the  total  vote 
for  mayor  at  the  preceding  municipal  election ; 
referendum  in  ordinary  legislation  is  required 
upon  a  petition  of  7  per  cent  of  the  voters ;  a 
recall  election  must  be  ordered  upon  the  demand 
of  25  per  cent  of  the  voters  concerned  in  the  fill- 
ing of  the  office.  The  official  whom  the  petition 
seeks  to  remove  is  made  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion without  other  nomination,  unless  in  writing 
he  notifies  the  city  clerk  that  he  is  not  a  candi- 
date. 

The  recall  methods,  provided  for  in  charter 
amendments  of  1903,  have  been  put  into  actual 
service  :  first,  in  1906,  when  a  councilman  was 
replaced  by  vote  of  the  Ward,  and  again  in 
February,  1909,  when  a  recall  election  was  or- 
dered for  the  office  of  mayor.  The  proceedings 
in  this  case  attracted  widespread  attention  and 
interest  throughout  the  country.  They  failed, 
however,  to  afford  a  perfect  test  of  recall  meth- 
ods for  the  reason  that  after  the  election  had 
been  ordered  but  before  the  date  had  arrived  the 
mayor  in  office  resigned,  thus  surrendering  with- 
out a  struggle  to  the  opponents  who  had  sought 
his  removal. 

Michigan:  Home  Rule  for  Cities.  —  The 
lately  revised  Constitution  of  Michigan  author- 
izes cities  and  villages  to  frame,  adopt  and 
amend  their  charters, "and  to  pass  laws  and  ordi- 
nances in  regard  to  their  municipal  concerns. 
Under  this  improved  Constitution,  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  of  1909  adopted  the  necessary 
legislation  for  the  formulation  of  action  and  for 
the  limitation  of  taxes  and  debts.  The  follow- 
ing, from  the  New  York  Erening  Post,  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the 
Act :  "  Charters  of  new  cities  will  be  framed  by 
a  commission  of  nine  electors  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote.  Keviscd  charters  of  existing  cities  will 
be  framed,  after  a  vote  of  the  electors  in  favor 
of  revi.sion  f submitted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  local  legislative  body  or  on  an  initiatory  pe- 
tition of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast 
for  Mayor),  by  an  elected  commi.ssion  of  one 
memb<;r  from  each  ward  and  three  electors  at 
large.  Candidates  for  charter  commissioners 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot  without  party  af- 
filiations designated.  Cliarter  atnciidnit'iits  may 
be  prf)f>osed  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  local 
legislative  body,  or  by  an  initiatory  petition  of 
twenty  j)er  cent,  of  the  vote  for  .Mayor. 

"Every  charter  and  charter  amendment,  be- 
fore submission  to  the  electors,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  (Jovemor  of  the  Slate,  but  if  dis- 
approved by  hitn,  ami  |)assed  <>ii  reconsideration 
by  a  two  thirds  vole  of  the  Charter  Commission 
or  local  legislalivf;  body,  shall  be  subniitted  to 
the  electors.  Copies  of  charters  and  charter 
amenrlmentfl  approved  by  the  (lectors  of  the 
city  shall  be  eerlifi<-d  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  shall  thereupon  become  a  law. 

"The  law  names  certain  thinps  which  each 
city  cliarter  sliiill  jjrovidc.  and  imposes  certain 
restrictions  on  the  powers  of  cities.  TlK-n-  must 
be  an  ele«ted  .Mayor and  a  body  vested  with  leg 
islative  nower;  the  clerk.  treiiHurer.  an<l  a.sses- 
adTH,  and  other  ofllcers  may  be  r'lccted  or  ap 
pointed.  This  perniils  the  establishment  of  a 
commJHslon  syst<-m,  or  of  a  Mayor  and  council 
with  diHilnct  powers  Provision  must  be  made 
for  the  levy,  collecllf)n,  and  return  of  Slate, 
county,  and  school  taxes,  for  annual  appropria- 
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tioD3  for  municipal  purposes,  and  for  a  system  of 
accounts. 

"  Provision  may  be  made  for  municipal  taxes 
and  for  borrowing  money  up  to  prescribed  limits, 
for  the  regulation  of  trades,  occupations,  and 
amusements,  for  the  purchase  of  franchises,  for 
a  plan  of  streets  within  three  miles  beyond  the 
city  limits,  "  for  a  system  of  civil  service,"  for 
the  referendum,  and  the  following  omnibus 
clause:  for  the  exercise  of  all  municipal  powers 
in  the  management  and  control  of  municipal 
property  and  in  the  administration  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government,  whether  such  powers  be 
expressly  enumerated  or  not;  for  any  act  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  city,  the  good  govern- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  municipalit}'  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  through  its  regularly  consti- 
tuted authority,  to  pass  all  laws  and  ordinances 
relating  to  its  municipal  concerns,  subject  to  the 
Constitution  and  general  laws  of  the  State. 

"  Limitations  include  the  following:  Existing 
limits  to  the  tax  rate  and  borrowing  powers  to 
remain  until  a  change  is  authorized  by  vote  of 
the  electors,  with  a  maximum  limit  of  2  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  valuation  for  the  tax  rate  and  8 
per  cent,  for  loans;  but,  as  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  bonds  may  be  issued  beyond  this 
limit  for  public  utilities,  when  secured  only 
upon  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  utility. 
A  sinking  fund  must  be  provided  for  bonds.  A 
charter  or  charter  amendment  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted oftener  than  once  in  two  j-ears.  The  sal- 
ary of  public  officials  may  not  be  changed  after 
election  or  appointment.  Certain  municipal 
property  may  only  be  sold  or  vacated  when  ap- 
proved by  three-fifths  of  the  electors  voting 
thereon. 

"A  separate  act  was  passed  for  villages. 
This  follows  the  main  features  of  the  law  for 
cities,  but  is  briefer." 

New  York  City:  A.  D.  1901-1909.  —  The 
Municipal  Elections  of  1901,  1903,  1905,  and 
1909.     See  (in  this  vol.)  New  Yokk  City. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  The  Working  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. — The  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  instituted  in  New  York 
City  by  an  organization  of  citizens  in  1905,  has 
proved  to  be  as  effective  an  agency  as  has  ever 
been  employed  for  the  straightening  of  crook- 
edness and  the  correcting  of  negligence  in  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs.  Its  working  is 
described  fully  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  October,  1908,  by  the 
head  of  the  Bureau,  Dr.  AVilliam  H.  Allen,  under 
the  title,  "  A  National  Fund  for  Eflicient  Demo- 
cracy." What  the  writer  aims  to  do,  and  does 
most  effectively,  is,  first,  to  show  how  inefli- 
cient  our  democracy  is  in  its  practical  working, 
how^  demoralizing  that  inefliciency  is,  how 
feebly  education  and  religion  are  struggling 
against  its  demoralizations,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  work  to  make  government  efficient;  and 
then  he  unfolds  the  remedy  indicated  in  results 
obtained  already  from  the  public  enlightenment 
—  the  citizen  education  —  which  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  is  developing  in  New  York. 
His  final  purpose  is  to  plead  for  the  great  na- 
tional fund  that  would  establish  a  central  found- 
ation for  the  extending  and  organizing  of  sim- 
ilar educational  work  throughout  the  country  at 
large. 

The  simple  object  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  has  been  to  make  and  to 


keep  the  public  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
things  in  its  government;  to  make  and  keep  it 
attentive  to  the  facts  of  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
in  that  working,  which  proves  to  be  the  kind  of 
political  education  that  bears  the  most  practical 
fruits.  The  aim  of  the  bureau,  says  Dr.  Allen, 
has  been  "educative,  not  detective.  Infinitely 
more  interested  in  pointing  out  what  is  needed 
than  what  is  wrong,  it  realizes  that  the  great 
problem  of  democracy  is  not  the  control  of  the 
officer,  but  the  education  of  the  citizen.  It  be- 
gan, not  by  laying  down  principles  of  govern- 
ment or  discussing  men,  but  by  studying  the 
needs  of  the  comnumity  and  its  official  acts.  It 
would  educate  democracy  in  facts  about  demo- 
cracy's acts  and  methods,  democracy's  need,  and 
democracy's  opportunity."  Something  of  the 
results  achieved  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
passage : 

"Three  j'ears,  $150,000,  and  scientific  meth- 
od, have  accomplished  results  surpassing  all 
dreams  of  those  who  outlined  its  programme. 
So  convincing  are  these  results  that  onlookers 
who  said  three  years  ago,  '  The  tiger  will 
never  change  its  stripes,'  are  now  saying, 
'  You  could  hardly  do  this  in  cities  where  the 
tiger  marks  are  less  obviovis.'  Although  many 
phases  of  municipal  administration  have  not 
yet  been  studied,  there  is  hardly  an  obstacle  to 
efficiency  and  honesty  that  has  not  been  encoun- 
tered and  overcome  by  light.  The  real-estate 
bureau  that  eluded  all  graft  charges  is  being 
reorganized  to  prevent  either  graft  or  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  profits  for  land  sold  the  city  at 
private  sale,  '\^'hile  its  own  staff,  consisting 
of  three  investigators  in  1907  and  40  in  the 
summer  of  1908,  can  of  itself  do  no  inconsid- 
erable educational  work,  the  bureau  gauges 
its  effectiveness,  not  by  what  its  own  staff  ac- 
complishes, but  by  what  the  city's  staff  of 
70,000,  and  through  them  the  city's  population 
of  4,000,000,  are  enabled  to  accomplish  because 
of  its  educational  effort. 

"Methods  that  manufacture  corruption  and 
inefficiency,  and  that  for  50  years  defied  political 
reform,  are  giving  way  to  methods  by  which 
70,000  employees  must  tell  the  truth  about 
what  they  do  when  they  do  it,  about  what  they 
spend  when  they  spend  it,  in  clear,  legible  form. 
.  .  .  Tammany  officials,  when  interested,  make 
excellent  collaborators.  The  commissioners  of 
accounts,  for  30  years,  through  reform  and  Tam- 
many administrations  alike,  a  whitewashing 
body  that  condoned  and  glossed  over  wasteful 
and  corrupt  acts,  have  become,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  bureau's  work,  a  great  educational 
agency." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Proposed  Newr  Charter,  not 
acted  on  in  the  Legislature.  —  A  Commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  Governor  Hughes, 
after  long  and  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  a 
new  charter  for  Greater  New  York,  reported  in 
March,  1909,  submitting  a  recommended  draft, 
which  ■was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  then  in 
session,  but  obtained  no  action  from  that  body 
before  its  adjournment.  The  ruling  principle  in 
the  work  of  the  Commission  had  been  that  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  elected  administrative  offi- 
cers, of  putting  into  separate  hands  the  power 
to  appropriate  and  the  power  to  spend  money, 
and  of  concentrating  power  and  responsibility 
in  a  few.  As  originally  organized,  the  "Greater 
New  York"  City  is  divided  into  five  boroughs. 
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At  the  head  of  each  borough  is  a  Borough  Presi- 
dent, who  has  charge  of  the  streets  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings  within  the  borough.  There  is  also 
a  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  con- 
sisting of  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Borough 
Presidents.  There  is  also  a  Board  of  Aldermen. 
The  Commissioners  proposed  that  the  Borough 
Presidents  shall  cease  to  have  administrative 
functions  and  shall  devote  their  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  great  financial  work  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment ;  that  the  ad- 
ministrative work  be  given  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments responsible  to  the  Mayor,  and  to  bureaus, 
some  of  them  under  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  some  under  the  various  de- 
partments ;  and  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  be 
supplanted  by  a  Council  of  thirty-nine  members 
to  serve  without  pay ;  to  have  enlarged  legisla- 
tive powers,  but  none  connected  with  the  grant 
franchises,  which  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  should  control.  A  new  Depart- 
ment of  .Street  Control  was  proposed,  to  take 
over  all  street  work,  abolishing  the  Street-Cleaa- 
ing  Department. 

Phildadelphia :  A.  D.  1905.  —  A  Temporary 
House  Cleaning  of  the  Municipality.  — 
Mayor  Weaver's  Conversion. —  'Philadel- 
phia has  reformed.  It  is  the  swiftest  and  most 
thorough  municipal  revolution  known  in  Ameri- 
can civic  annals.  Without  an  election  and  with- 
out primaries,  without  warning  and  without 
preparation,  the  great  deep  of  small  household- 
ers, —  which  is  Philadelphia,  — moved  from  be- 
low. When  the  work  was  over,  Mayor  Weaver, 
who  led  the  revolution,  had  not  only  changed 
the  heads  of  the  two  executive  departments, 
with  ten  thousand  employees,  but  he  was  in  full 
control  of  City  Councils  ;  he  was  recognized  as 
the  hea/1  of  the  city  Hfp\iblican  party  organiza- 
tion ;  he  had  forced  the  city  Kepubliam  com- 
mittee t/j  withdraw  the  local  ticket  alreatiy  nom- 
inated and  await  the  choice  of  another  ticket 
by  the  reform  leaders ;  he  had  begun  criminal 
pro%rution,  stopped  work  on  contmcts  for  filtra- 
tion plants,  boulevards,  and  highways  amount- 
ing it)  some  twelve  million  dollars,  beginning  a 
searching  investigation  by  a  board  of  expert 
engineerH.  and  ha*!  defeated  two  grabs,  one  a 
contract  for  S'lventy-five  years  in  gas  and  the 
other  a  .street  car  grab  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  of  streets,  sf)ught  by  the  two  local  public- 
•ervice  cf>rporations,  the  United  Gas  Improve- 
ment Company  and  the  I'hila<lel[)hia  Kapid 
Transit  Corn f>any.  Both  luul  he<ri  successfidly 
pasted  before  this  revolution  broke,  and  both 
were  recalled,  on  the  demand  of  the  mayor,  by 
the  wimc  councils  that  had  passed  them. 

"The  crjhererit  homogeneous  vot*;  of  the  mvr- 
iadH  of  small  hotnes  whieh  tnako  u[)  I'liilatlel- 
phia  has  ma^le  this  sweei)iiig  victory  possjljle 
KgfiiiiHt  great  rxlds.  Tlu-  f»urty  n)ajority  in 
Pennsylvania  and  I'lilludelphia  is  the  strongest 
in  the  eountry.  The  city  maehine  is  as  well  or- 
gani/.e'l  as  Tatnmany  Hall.  It  holds  city,  Htat*-, 
and  ferleral  patroiiage.  p'or  ten  years  it  has 
without  challenge  chosen  the  exeoitlve  officers 
n'  'f  ihiirg  and  I'liila<le|phia  arif!  held  the 
I,  re  and  Touneils.     The  f  ity  ring,  in  a 

<\i<  w\i:  lit  unchecked  rule,  has  issued  ^40,()fK),fKK) 
of  f-Sty  ]>c>ui\n,  let  f)fi  the  filtration  (ilant  alnne 
ll/J.I^/J.'KK)  of  contracts  ;  as  murh  more  on  vari- 
ous  puhlic    improvements,    and   had    pending 


work  authorized,  but  not  let,  costing  about  $30,- 
000,000.  The  criminal  investigation  already 
made  indicates  that  on  the  flltration-plaut  con- 
tracts alone  the  margin  of  loose  profit  is  from 
28  to  30  per  cent.  In  this  period  the  city  gas 
works  have  been  leased  for  a  term  ending  in 
1927,  on  provisions  which  yield  82,000,000  a 
year,  twice  the  expected  profit  to  the  lessee,  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company.  The  other 
public-service  corporation,  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  has  had  a  free  gift  of 
a  subway  and  over  two  hundred  miles  of  street 
without  payment  and  without  limitation.  The 
combination,  under  an  antiquated  law  which 
threw  no  safeguards  about  the  ballot  of  a  venal 
vote  controlled  by  machine  oflice-holders  of  the 
great  corporations,  railroad  and  public-service, 
and  of  a  corrupt  combination  of  contractors  and 
politicians,  "eemed  omnipotent.  By  the  adroit 
use  of  State  and  city  appropriations  for  private 
charities  and  educational  institutions,  the  re- 
spectable were  placated.  The  leaders  of  this 
organization  were  also  wise  enough  to  meet  re- 
forms non-political  halfway.  The  last  State 
legislature  passed  excellent  sanitary  legislation, 
reorganized  on  sound  lines  the  city  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  passed  efficient  child-labor  laws, 
and  at  many  points  improved  State  legislation. 
Carefully  separating  political  management  and 
elected  ofticers,  the  leaders  of  the  machine  chose 
judicial  candidates  usually  unexceptionable, 
and  elected  as  governor  of  the  State  and  mayor 
of  Philadelphia  men  honest,  dull,  highly  re- 
spected, without  stain  but  pliant. 

"  In  April,  so  far  as  Philadelphia  was  con- 
cerned, self-government  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared. Its  charter  was  amended,  in  the  teeth  of 
universal  protest,  so  as  to  rob  future  mayors  of 
all  powers.  Senator  Boies  Penrose  and  Insurance 
Commissioner  Israel  W.  Durham  made  all  nom- 
inations. State  and  city.  The  former  awaits 
investigation.  Durham  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
silent  and  secret  partner  in  a  contracting  firm 
liolding  $13,600,000  of  contracts,  under  city  or- 
dinances he  passed,  led  by  ofticers  he  chose,  and 
yielding  some  30  percent,  profit.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Philadelphia,  the  corporation  i>iiys  the 
machine  anrl  the  machine  aids  the  corporation. 
It  is  like  this  in  other  States,  but  preeminently 
ill  that  founded  by  Penn.  After  a  long  series 
of  like  gifts  and  franchises,  councils  voted  the 
Rapid  Transit  Company  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  of  streets,  passed  a  costly  boulevard  sys- 
tem, and  in  return  for  .'?2r),(M)0,b00  intended  for 
more  contracts  proposed  to  lca.se  the  city  gas 
works  for  seventy  five  years,  postponing  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  gas  for  lbrce-(}uarters  of  a 
century. 

"This  ran  the  pliant  fingers  of  the  machine 
Into  the  pockets  of  every  Imuseliolder  who  had 
a  gas  bill  to  pay,  some  two  hundreil  an<l  i-ighty 
thousand  in  number.  Siuhlenly  this  great  nmss 
moved  from  within.  The  pulpit  of  siimll 
churches  knew  it  before  the  press,  the  liltli! 
division  leaflers  before  the  wan!  managers,  and 
they  before  the  chiefs  of  the  organization.  In  a 
week,  the  city  ser'fhed.  (,'hlldren  of  eounciliiieii 
came  frying  from  the  |)ulilie  sehools.  No  one 
would  play  with  tlwin.  ( 'alloiis,  thick  skinned 
politiclims  found  their  riwiil,  their  tele|ihone.s, 
and  their  daily  lours  one  hot  rain  of  protest  from 
their  old  neighbors.  Division  leaders  reported 
defection  by  the  avalanche.     The  small  house- 
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holder,  the  narrow  burgher,  comfortable,  con- 
tented, owning  his  house,  careless  over  ideals, 
education,  coiTuption,  and  venal  voter,  was 
allamc  over  a  bigger  gas  bill,  it  is  the  old  story 
of  ship  money  and  stamp  taxes.  No  vote  was 
necessary.  No  primary  was  needed.  The  leaders 
of  a  political  machine  are  ignorant  of  much,  but 
they  know  the  voice  of  the  voter  in  the  land. 
John  Weaver,  the  mayor,  chosen  by  the  ma- 
chine, and  its  lifelong  friend  and  supporter,  had 
been  a  fair  case  lawyer  and  district  attorne3'. 
Honest,  narrow,  clean-lived,  of  a  legal  mind, 
restive  at  the  way  he  was  treated  as  a  mere  fig- 
urehead, he  recognized  the  civic  revolution  be- 
cause he  was  himself  of  the  class  that  had  risen. 
He  had,  moreover,  in  his  day  won  his  division 
and  was  a  ward  leader."  —  American  Review  of 
lievieios,  July,  1905. 

The  Israel  W.  Durham  referred  to  above,  who 
was  the  absolute  "boss"  of  Philadelphia  from 
1896  to  1905,  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1909. 

See,  also,  Pennsylvania  :  A.  D.  1906. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  old  Evil  Conditions  re- 
vived. —  Defeat  of  Revolt  against  them.  —  The 
old  mastery  of  the  City  Government  by  an  all- 
powerful  and  shameless  political  "machine" 
was  recovered  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  Mayor 
Weaver,  and  conditions  were  soon  as  rotten  as 
before  the  momentary  and  partial  cleansing  had 
been  performed.  In  1909  a  hopeful  revolt  against 
them  was  undertaken,  under  the  lead  of  D. 
Clarence  Gibboney  a  young  lawyer  who  as  sec- 
retary of  an  active  "Law  and  Order  Society," 
had  shown  inspiring  powers  of  leadership  and 
high  qualities  of  sincerity  and  resolution.  Gib- 
boney had  been  put  forward  for  District  Attor- 
ney in  1906  on  Democratic  and  Independent 
tickets,  and  had  suffered  defeat.  Now  he  was 
brought  again  to  the  front,  for  that  office,  from 
which  the  plunderers  of  the  city  could  be  most 
advantageously  attacked.  A  William  Penn  Party 
had  been  organized  in  the  interest  of  reform,  and 
his  nomination  by  this  was  endorsed  by  the 
Democratic  organization.  A  great  effort  was 
made  to  rouse  the  conscience  and  the  self-respect 
of  the  city,  to  throw  off  the  thraldom  of  blind 
partisanship  under  which  it  submits  to  be  cor- 
rupted and  robbed.  But  the  effort  failed. 
Gibboney  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  about 
40,000  voters. 

Pittsburg :  Achievements  of  a  Reforming 
Mayor. —  George  W.  Guthrie  became  Mayor 
of  Pittsburg  in  1906.  "When  Mayor  Guthrie 
went  into  office  there  was  no  merit  system  in 
Pittsburg ;  but  he  soon  established  an  effective 
one  of  his  own,  and  at  the  1907  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  effectively  co-operated 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Service  Reform  As- 
sociation and  similar  bodies,  with  Mayor  Dim- 
mick,  of  Scranton,  and  the  business  bodies  of 
second-class  cities,  to  secure  a  law  which  would 
permanently  establish  the  merit  system  in  them. 
He  and  his  colleagues  succeeded.  A  short  time 
ago  some  one  asked  the  Mayor  how  many  Dem- 
ocrats he  had  appointed  to  office.  His  immedi- 
ate reply  was,  '  I  have  n't  the  least  idea.  The 
question  of  party  has  never  entered  into  the 
matter.'  .  .  . 

"The  tax  levied  in  February,  1906,  before 
Mayor  Guthrie  assumed  office,  was  15  mills. 
That  levied  in  February,  1907,  the  first  under 
his  administration,  was  12-i  mills.  This  year, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  annexation  of  Allegheny, 


the  city  would  have  required  only  10  or  10^ 
mills.  The  Mayor's  first  estimate  was  11  mills; 
but  the  final  figures,  as  made  up  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  showed  that  the  lower  figure  would 
have  been  sufficient.  When  the  Mayor  entered 
office,  there  was  a  cash  deficit  of  $400,000, 
caused  by  the  payment  of  bills  left  over  from 
the  previous  administration.  He  closed  his  first 
year  with  a  small  surplus,  and  the  second  (1907) 
with  a  large  one.  The  total  tax  valuation  of 
the  old  city  of  Pittsburg  is  $599,852,923.  Its 
total  bonded  indebtedness  is  $24,956,001,  and  its 
net  indebtedness  (arrived  at  by  deducting  bonds 
in  the  saving  fund)  is  $16,532,425,  or  .02f  per 
cent  of  the  valuation.  This  highly  desirable 
financial  result,  however,  has  not  been  reached 
by  any  false  economy.  Inadequate  salaries  have 
been  raised.  All  the  street  repairing  for  1907 
was  paid  for  out  of  the  tax  levy,  and  the  work 
on  the  filtration  plant  has  been  pushed  unceas- 
ingly. Enough  of  the  filter  beds  are  finished  to 
provide  for  present  needs,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  'ripened'  and  the  pumping  machinery  re- 
arranged the  city  will  have  filtered  water.  .  .  . 

"For  many  years,  under  the  old  regime,  Pitts- 
burg had  been  free  from  many  of  the  evils  of 
an  open  cit}- ;  but  a  syndicate  of  Councilmen 
and  politicians  had  made  immense  sums  out  of 
the  business.  They  controlled  the  leases  of  the 
houses,  which  they  sublet  at  exorbitant  sums. 
They  also  controlled  the  supplies  which  were 
furnished  to  them.  The  IVIayor  issued  but  one 
order  for  the  regulation  of  this  district.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  solve  the  entire  problem. 
As  the  law  was  plain  about  the  sale  of  liquor, 
he  declared  that  that  must  stop  absolutely ;  and 
that  no  house  could  be  run  on  streets  on  which 
there  were  surface  cars.  This  order  proved  to 
be  the  death-blow  of  the  combination  that  had 
previously  existed.  The  politicians,  when  they 
heard  the  order,  laughed.  They  had  fooled 
every  other  Mayor,  and  they  thought  they 
could  fool  Guthrie.  He  would  need  Councils 
and  must  necessarily  '  deal '  with  them.  But  he 
needed  no  one,  and  he  '  dealt '  with  no  one.  He 
waited  six  weeks  for  his  warning  to  be  taken, 
and  then  he  acted.  One  Saturday  night  the 
police  drew  a  net  around  the  district,  and  over 
one  thousand  arrests  were  made.  Then  came 
the  final  blow  that  stopped  political  interfer- 
ence. Under  the  old  system  police  magistrates 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  fines  or  delay- 
ing sentences,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  po- 
litical influence,  were  remitted  or  suspended. 
Such  money  as  was  paid  in  was  held  for  a 
month  before  being  turned  over  to  the  city  trea- 
sury. .  .  .  Mr.  Guthrie  established  the  rule 
that  all  fines  and  jail  sentences,  once  imposed, 
would  have  to  stand  unless  revoked  by  the 
county  courts.  Not  only  have  the  revenues 
of  the  city  largely  increased  by  this  policy,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  political  evil  has  been  removed. 
Since  this  policy  was  inaugurated  there  has 
been  no  political  or  machine  interference  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  Incidentally,  I  may 
mention  that  one  Councilman  went  to  jail  for 
his  complicity  with  the  protection  of  the  social 
evil. 

"The  situation  in  Pittsburg  is  so  changed  and 
improved  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Civic  Voters' 
League  was  able  to  say  recently  :  '  While  we 
have  forced  Councils  to  be  good,  elected  the  best 
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Mayor  in  the  country,  put  in  county  ofl3ces 
men  of  ability  and  honesty,  forced  the  politi- 
cians to  give  us  a  good  civil  service  measure,  I 
am  convinced  that  our  most  important  victory 
has  been  to  convince  the  political  leaders  and 
bosses  that  there  is  a  new  era  in  politics,  and 
that  for  the  future  none  but  the  best  men  can  be 
elected  to  public  office.' "  —  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  A  Mayo?-  with  an  Ideal  {Tfce  Outlook, 
April  25,  1908j. 

Defeat  of  the  Reforming  Mayor  in  1909, 
but  no  Discouragement  of  the  Reforming 
Activity  of  the  Voters'  League.  —  Unparal- 
leled Success  in  convicting  Bribed  Officials 
and  their  Bribers. — Mayor  Guthrie,  nominated 
for  reelection  in  1909,  was  defeated  by  the  nom- 
inee of  a  corrupt  party  "machine  ' ;  but  this  put 
no  check  on  the  efforts  of  the  Voters'  League 
behind  him  to  hunt  down  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences and  agencies  which  had  mastered  the  city 
once  more.  A  fortunate  accident  gave  the 
League  a  single  clue  to  the  hidden  labyrinth  of 
rascality,  and  it  sufficed  for  astounding  reve- 
lations. It  tracked  and  caught,  first,  a  single 
ex-Councilman,  who  had  handled  large  sums  of 
bribe-money,  receiving  and  dividing  it  among 
Li3  fellow  members  of  a  gang  known  as  the 
"  Big  Si.t."  This  man,  John  P.  Klein,  when  he 
found  himself  helplessly  in  the  toils,  and  likely 
to  be  the  scape-goat  for  all  his  confederates 
and  their  corrupters,  made  confessions  which 
uncovered  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  bribe-giving 
and  bribetaking  of  several  past  years.  Down 
to  the  23d  of  March,  1910,  when  the  following 
«  summary  was  published,  the  results  coming 
from  this  confession  had  been  as  follows  : 

In  penitentiary  —  W.  W.  Ramsey,  e.xpresident 
of  the  German  National  Bank ;  William  Brand, 
ex-president  of  the  Common  Council ;  Joseph  C. 
WasiKm,  ex-Councilman,  and  11.  M.  Bolder. 

Under  sentence  V)  the  penitentiary  —  John  F. 
Klein,  ex-Councilman. 

Aw;iiiing  disposition  of  their  casf-s  —  E.  II. 
Jenninjis,  pnsid'nt  of  the  Columbia  National 
Bank,  and  F.  A.  Griflin,  cashier,  who  pleaded 
lu/l^/  rz/nteudfrf. 

Under  indictment  —  Forty-one  Councilmen. 

Confe.HSors  of  bribe  sharing  —  Twenty  Coun- 
cilmen, former  and  present,  Select  and  Common. 

More  con fcs->f>rs  awaiting  turn — Ten  former 
and  pnwmt  Councilmen. 

Ajj  this  grjfcH  U)  the  printers,  the  bribe-givers, 
including  w>n\i:  of  the  niulli million/iires  of 
Pittsburg,  are  being  driigirc!  into  court. 

St.  Louis  :  A.  D.  1900-1940.  —  The  Un- 
earthing^ of  Thievery  amd  Corruption  by  Cir- 
cuit Attorney  Folk.  —  Prosecutions,  Confes- 
sions, and  Convictions. — One  of  the  inoHt 
no';i  i  e(T<clive  cleansiriL"*  of  a  rorru[it(il 

mi.  V  tlifit    li!is   oceiiried    in    the  Unite*! 

HUil's  wiisjufor  1  in  St.  f.oiiiH  by  Jos<ph 

Wlngale  Folk,  ,  _  1'  powers  of  tiie  office  of 
Circuit  Attorney  of  the  City,  to  which  he  was 
fortunately  elected  in  tlic  Mpring  of  HMX).  That 
bribery  was  wtivc  among  the  Aldermen  and 
Co  .  II  of  the  two  chiiinl>er»  of  tiic  munici 

pul  •  ir«',   (ind   thiit    uns'Tiipuloiin  mi-n  of 

\)\\:  V  eniployiiii^  it  to  «/(iin" 

Inl',  "I  JoliH,  iippeurH  to  have 

]n'n  &  rriaitJff  of  common  rwlief  ;  tint  the  belief 
ha<l  not  rous<-d  fe<-ltng  enough  to  bring  iil)out 
*aj  ctiAnKe.  until  the  opportunity  to  act  was 
If  I  Ten  to  Mr   Folk 


One  notoriously  suspicious  transaction,  which 
consolidated  the  street  railways  of  the  city,  was 
outlawed  for  all  but  a  single  actor  in  it  by  the 
Missouri  statute  of  limitations,  which  bars  crim- 
inal proceedings  after  tliree  years  ;  but  the  one 
man  had  been  absent  from  the  State  during  so 
large  a  part  of  those  three  years  that  he  could 
be  reached  by  the  law,  and  the  Circuit  Attorney 
turned  the  search  light  of  a  grand  jury  investi- 
gation on  his  case.  This  man,  R.  M.  Snyder,  of 
Kansas  City,  was  indicted,  arrested,  and  held 
for  trial  under  bonds  of  $50,000.  From  that 
beginning  Mr.  Folk  went  on  to  the  probing  of 
a  more  recent  franchise  grant,  and  unearthed 
the  fact  that  two  deposits  of  cash,  for  sums  of 
$60,000  and  $75,000  were  boxed  in  safety  de- 
posit vaults,  each  guarded  by  duplicate  keys 
held  on  one  side  by  a  corporation  agent,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  agents  of  the  Council  and  the 
Aldermanic  body  respectively,  waiting  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  officials  who  had  sold  the 
public  franchise  for  those  sums.  A  rival  corpo- 
ration had,  meantime,  attacked  the  legality  of 
the  grant,  held  it  up  by  an  injunction,  and  so 
kept  these  corruption  funds  in  suspension  be- 
tween the  bribers  and  the  bribed. 

By  what  resolute  persistence,  what  shrewd- 
ness, what  bold  ventures  of  surmise,  Mr.  Folk 
uncovered  the  cunningly  secreted  facts,  terrified 
the  "  boodlers  "  and  the  bribers  into  betraying 
one  another,  and  fastened  their  crimes  upon 
them,  cannot  be  told  here.  Two  of  the  wealthy 
buyers  in  the  rascally  trade,  a  Mr.  Turner  and  a 
Mr.  Stock,  became  witnesses  for  the  State  against 
the  men  whose  crime  they  had  bought.  The 
two  agents  for  Aldermen  and  Councilmen,  who 
held  the  keys  of  the  dei)osited  bribe,  J.  K.  Mur- 
rell  and  Charles  Kratz,  fled  to  Mexico,  forfeiting 
their  bail.  Three  others  of  the  accused,  Emil 
Meysenberg.  Julius  Lehmann  and  Harry  Faulk- 
ner, were  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  three  and  two  years.  The  escape 
of  Murrell  and  Kratz  beyond  reach  of  extradition 
embarassetl  the  pr(iS<(ution  of  the  remaining 
confederates,  who  .seemed  likely  to  go  free  for 
lack  of  sufficient  evidence  ;  but  unexpectedly, 
in  Sepleml)er,  1902,  .Murrell  reappearcHl  in  St. 
Louis,  saying  that  he  could  not  endure  exile  any 
longer  and  was  ready  to  bear  the  penalty  of  ids 
wrongdoing.  On  his  confessions  eleven  al<ler- 
men  were  urrcstt'd,  charged  with  bribery  in  two 
ca9<'8  and  wilii  |)erjury  before  the  grand  jury. 
Seven  others  made  su( cessful  flights. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  another  of  the 
refugees  from  justice  ntiirmd.  supposing  his 
time  of  danger  to  have  i)as8«-d.  Tills  was  Charles 
F.  Kelly,  w  ho  had  been  Speakcrof  the  St.  Louis 
House  of  DelegatfH  and  a  rea<!y  tool  of  Edward 
Hutler.  tli«-  St.  Uouis  political  "Boss "and  legis- 
lative broker.  B\itlrr  had  lieen  involved  in  the 
prosecutions,  and  Kelly  li;id  lied  to  avoid  giv 
iiig  testimony  against  him.  bein^r  imid,  as  he 
<"onfensed  finally.  :i<."»0,(XiO  for  his  retirement  into 
obscure  foreign  jmrts  What  happened  to  him 
lat<;r.  and  wliMt  lonfessions  he  made  were  the 
subject  of  a  brief  story  in  T/if  (hitlook  of  No- 
vember Tt,  1901,  in  part  as  follows: 

"  Returning  when  it  was  believed  that  his  pa 
tron  was  Meciire  through  the  operation  of  the 
stHiut«r  of  limiUitlons.  Kelly  was  arrested  anti 
s«;nt«'nced  to  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  for 
perjury  in  his  testimony  in  one  of  the  boodle 
coses.     He  appealed  to  tlu;  Supreme  Court,  and 
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meanwhile  was  rearrested  on  the  charge  of  ac- 
cepting a  bribe  in  another  deal.  At  this  junc- 
ture he  complained  that  Butler  had  deserted  him 
and  had  advised  him  to  plead  guilty.  '  It  did  n't 
look  right,'  he  said  in  an  interview,  '  that  we 
should  take  our  medicine  and  that  he  should  go 
free.'  Therefore  he  determined  to  relate  his 
dealings  with  Butler  in  the  bribery  cases.  In  his 
statement  he  sjiys  that  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  boodling  had  been  in  progress  in  the  St. 
Louis  Municipal  Assembly  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  The  boodlers  did  not  fear  exposure, 
because  they  '  knew  that  most  of  the  politicians 
and  many  of  the  large  financiers  of  St.  Louis' 
would  be  with  them.  One  prosecutor  who  at- 
tempted to  bring  them  to  justice  was  '  bluffed 
off.'  When  .Mr.  Folk  began  his  work,  there 
were  threats  of  assassination,  and  fimdly  a  delib- 
erate plot  was  arranged  to  ruin  the  prosecutor's 
infiuence  by  falsehoods.  '  Prominent  financiers  ' 
as  well  as  the  boodlers  were  engaged  in  this 
attempt,  according  to  the  confession. 

"The  general  scheme  of  the  boodle  'combine' 
is  already  fairly  well  known,  but  Mr.  Kelly  adds 
some  interesting  details.  There  were  nineteen 
members,  and  the  combine  was  '  not  along  party 
lines.'  'My  experience,'  he  remarks,  'has  been 
that  boodlers  line  up  according  to  their  interests, 
and  not  under  party  standards.'  The  members  of 
the  combine  held  regular  meetings,  and  decided 
by  a  majority  vote  on  the  prices  to  be  charged 
for  various  measures.  There  was  a  'fixed  sched- 
ule of  prices'  for  bills  in  accordance  with  the 
value  of  the  privileges  to  be  given.  The  combine 
rarely  sold  out  for  less  than  a  thousand  dollars, 
though  once  '  some  of  the  boys  took  five  dollars 
each,  but  were  so  ashamed  of  it  they  would  not 
speak  of  it  afterwards,  because  the  price  was  so 
small.'  The  combine  was  in  the  habit  of  select- 
ing one  of  its  members  to  act  as  agent  in  the 
deals,  and  only  in  one  or  two  instances  did  the 
representative  prove  untrustworthy.  'Among 
ourselves,'  says  this  frank  boodler,  'we  had  a 
high  code  of  morals,  and  it  was  considered  ex- 
tremely dishonest  for  a  member  of  the  combine 
to  accept  bribe  money  without  dividing  it  among 
his  fellows.'  A  particularly  interesting  feature 
of  the  confession  is  the  warning  which  it  gives 
to  St.  Louis  of  the  danger  of  a  relapse  to  the  old 
conditions  when  Mr.  Folk's  term  as  Circuit  At- 
torney shall  have  expired.  Kelly  asserts  that 
Butler  advised  his  indicted  friends  to  get  con- 
tinuances until  a  new  Circuit  Attorney  should  be 
elected,  and  that  he  promised  them  tliat  the  pro- 
secutor should  be  '  his  man.'  '  What,'  asks  Kelly, 
'has  been  done  in  St.  Louis?  Nothing  at  all.  The 
prosecutor  has,  after  three  years'  fighting, 
whipped  us.  But  it  seems  to  me,  such  is  the  con- 
dition of  public  sentiment  in  St.  Louis,  that 
when  the  new  prosecutor,  who  of  course  will  be 
Ed  Butler's  man,  takes  charge,  boodlers  Avill  be 
in  clover  again.'  In  his  opinion  the  great  trouble 
is  that  '  so  many  of  the  large  corporations  of  the 
city  are  mixed  up  in  boodle  one  way  or  another' 
that  the  town  is  willing  to  tolerate  corruption." 

Here,  as  in  all  exposed  cases,  the  power  to 
organize  "boodle"  or  "graft"  in  municipal 
government  is  found  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  "machines"  of  the  national  political  par- 
ties. 

The  exhibit  of  character  and  ability  made  by 
Mr.  Folk  in  his  extraordinary  enforcement  of 
law  in  St.  Louis,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  strong- 


hold of  municipal  thieves  and  corruptionists,  so 
commended  him  to  the  people  of  Missouri  that 
they  nominated  and  elected  him  Governor  of  the 
State  in  1904,  despite  the  most  desperate  en- 
deavor of  the  party  organizations  to  defeat  him. 
In  his  higher  oflice  he  continued  his  work  of 
reform. 

San  Francisco:  A.  D.  1901-1909.  —  The 
Struggle  with  Political  Corruption. — "  Ik-fore 
the  enactment  of  the  charter  of  1899  the  mayor- 
alty in  San  Francisco  had  little  power,  and  suc- 
cessive political  bosses  had  ignored  it.  Instead  of 
this,  they  aimed  to  control  the  municipal  Board 
of  Supervisors,  which  had  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts and  franchises.  The  charter  of  1899 
changed  all  this,  by  concentrating  vast  powers 
of  appointment  and  removal  in  the  mayoralty, 
the  office  being  filled  by  biennial  election.  The 
office  was  ably  and  honestly  administered  for 
the  first  two  years  by  Hon.  Jas.  D.  Phelan. 

"During  the  latter  portion  of  Phelan's  term 
there  occurred  a  long  and  bitter  industrial  strug- 
gle, known  as  the  'Teamsters'  Strike,'  in 
which  the  sympatlu-  of  other  labor  organizations 
was  deeply  stirred.  At  the  request  of  the  em- 
ployers Mayor  Phelan  consented  to  placing  the 
city  police  upon  drays  and  wagons  as  guards 
for  non-union  drivers.  This  action  aroused  vio- 
lent denunciation  on  the  part  of  the  union  labor 
leaders.  It  also  served  as  a  political  object  les- 
son. It  was  seen  that  to  gain  possession  of  the 
mayoralty  in  the  interest  of  union  labor  would 
be  a  great  political  advantage,  especially  in  a 
recurrence  of  industrial  strife. 

"In  the  following  election  (1901)  Eugene  E. 
Schmitz,  orchestra  leader  at  the  Columbia  the- 
atre and  head  of  the  musicians'  union,  the  can- 
didate of  the  union  labor  party,  was  elected 
mayor  by  21,776  votes  as  against  30,365  votes 
somewhat  evenly  divided  between  the  Republi- 
can and  the  Democratic  candidates.  Two  years 
later  (1903)  Schmitz  was  reflected  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  1905  he  was  again  successful,  this 
time  securing  a  large  majority  over  the  fusion 
candidate  nominated  by  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  combined.  Throughout  the 
whole  period  Schmitz's  chief  political  manager 
was  Abraham  Ruef,  a  native  of  San  Francisco, 
well  educated,  gifted  and  ambitious,  an  adroit 
politician,  previously  affiliated  with  the  Repub- 
lican party.  In  1904  he  was  a  delegate  at  large 
for  California  in  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention at  Chicago. 

"Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Schmitz 
administration  it  became  recognized  throughout 
the  city  that  the  most  certain  way  of  obtaining 
favors  from  the  mayor's  office  was  through  the 
law  office  of  Abraham  Ruef,  who  acted  as  the 
legal  and  political  adviser  of  Mayor  Schmitz. 
Ruef  steered  a  different  course  from  political 
bosses  generally.  He  kept  his  office  open  for 
all  comers,  high  and  low.  He  was  thoroughly 
accessible.  He  welcomed  all  applicants  and 
dealt  out  encouraging  assurances  to  every  re- 
quest. It  soon  became  a  matter  of  general  be- 
lief that  under  the  guise  of  legal  services  Ruef 
was  selling  licenses,  securing  special  privileges 
for  favored  clients  and  protecting  illegal  con- 
cerns. Ruef's  income  increased  enormously 
during  the  Schmitz  regime,  but  to  the  end  he 
maintained  this  pretense  of  'attorney's  fees,' 
and  only  a  few  months  before  he  was  indicted 
for  extortion  he  stoutly  maintained   before   a 
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public  meeting  that  he  ■  had  never  made  a  dol- 
lar out  of  politics.' 

"In  1905  the  grand  jury  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  municipal  administration  and 
became  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spread system  of  bribery  and  corruption.  In 
its  report  to  the  Superior  Court,  filed  August 
19,  1905,  it  stated  :  '  that  wholesale  and  wide- 
spread violation  of  law  is  open,  notorious  and 
flagrant ;  that  it  meets  with  the  acquiesence  of 
the  mayor;  that  it  receives  the  approval  of  the 
police  commission  ;  that  it  is  aided,  abetted  and 
protected  by  police  officials.  .  .  .  We  find  that 
vice  and  crime  have  been  organized  so  sj'stemat- 
ically,  and  fostered  with  such  vigilant  attention 
to  detail,  that  nothing  which  business  acumen 
or  political  expediency  could  suggest  has  been 
neglected  or  omitted.'  For  lack  of  legal  evi- 
dence, however,  or  the  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  an  investigation  for  securing  it,  no  in- 
dictments in  these  matters  were  returned. 

•'The  municipal  election  of  1905  gave  toRuef 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Snpervisfjrs  as  well 
as  the  administrative  departments  of  the  city. 
The  great  upheaval  in  business  conditions  pro- 
duced by  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  April,  1906, 
brought  new  and  wealthier  clients  to  his  office. 
Evidence  made  public  in  the  later  prosecutions 
goes  to  show  that  Huef  was  paid  to  secure  from 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  United  Rail- 
roads permission  to  use  an  overhead  trolley  sys- 
tem for  operating  its  street  cars  instead  of  the 
cable  system  in  use  before  the  fire  ;  that  the 
gas  company  had  bribed  the  supervisors  to 
raise  the  price  of  gas  from  75  to  85  cents  per 
thousand  feet ;  and  that  the  telephone  compa- 
nies had  used  the  same  means  to  promote  their 
interests. 

"The  work  of  securing  the  evidence  upon 
which  criminal  indictments  coidd  be  based  wiis 
performed  by  a  few  determined  men.  ]{udol[)h 
Spreckr.ls,  a  young  man  of  large  fortune,  came 
forward  with  a  ple<lge  of  $100,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  searching  investigation.  Di.strict 
Attorney  William  II.  Langdon,  who  had  been 
electc'l  on  the  same  ticket  with  Schniitz,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  conduct  the  inquiry 
without  regard  to  party  atliliations,  and  ap- 
pointed Francis  J.  llf-nr-y,  assistant  district  at- 
torney. A  rnan  of  courage  and  devotion  to  pub- 
lic honesty,  Hcney  ha<l  gained  distinction  by 
the  Hucces-sful  prow;cution  of  land  frauds  b(!fore 
the  F'edeial  courts  in  Oregon.  Jlency  ref|iicstcd 
and  obtained  the  assi-tanre  of  Williatn  J. 
Burns,  a  detective  in  the  United  States  Secret 
Service. 

"  Huef  and  Sdirnitz  were  noon  imlifted  by  the 

f;rand  jury,  charged  witii  extorting  money 
rom  rcHtiiurant  proiirietors.  During  the  pro- 
gre<<H  of  hJH  trial  Kuef  changed  his  pica  from 
'Not  guilty'  to  'Guilty.'  .ludgmcnt  against 
him  wa.s  delayed,  however,  by  the  prosecution 
for  the  purp'/Si;  of  gaining  evidenc!  against  oth- 
ers. Seliniilz  was  tried  on  a  similar  cliarKe  and 
with  the  aid  of  tcHtiinony  given  by  ]{\ut  was 
convlf;t/;d  atid  [July,  Hi07j  nftnUnml  to  impris- 
onment for  Hve  years  hi  the  stat*;  iienifentiary. 

'  .Meanwhile,  ntnua  of  the  weakr-r  supervisors 
having   )•• '  'ht  in  a   trap  wt  for  lliein  by 

Burns,  <(.  ,  i  fjf  l»r|liery  wen- obtidned   hy 

the   ftriii>(\    jury    from    fifteen    out   of    elj^hteeri 
members  of  the  flo*ird.     In  return  for  lheH«'fori 
fesaions  the  district  attorney  entered  Into  Immu- 
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nity  contracts  with  the  supervisors,  and  became 
temporarily  the  directing  power  in  the  municipal 
government.  The  office  of  mayor  was  declared 
vacant,  and  Hon.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  a  learned 
and  conscientious  man,  a  professor  in  the  Has- 
tings College  of  Law  in  San  Francisco,  was 
appointed  to  the  position.  Gradually  the  whole 
Board  of  Supervisors  was  replaced  by  honest 
and  experienced  men. 

"On  the  confessions  of  the  discredited  super- 
visors there  followed  a  large  number  of  indict- 
ments against  Ruef,  Schmitz  and  the  various 
officers  and  employees  of  the  public  service 
corporations  concerned  in  corrupting  the  city 
government.  By  May  25,  1907,  the  number  of 
so-called  'graft'  indictments  was  137,  against 
19  persons.  From  collateral  issues  the  number 
of  indictments  later  rose  to  160.  The  indict- 
ments against  a  few  of  the  accused  were  subse- 
quently dismissed.  Five  of  the  original  19 
accused  persons  had  been  put  on  trial  one  or 
more  times  previous  to  January,  1910,  — the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  olhce  of  District  At- 
torney Langdon.  These  trials  were  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  rancor  on  the  part  of  opposing 
counsel.  The  greatest  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered in  securing  jurfes  and  in  several  cases 
juries  failed  to  agree.  Tliroughout  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  pubhc  prints  there  developed 
factional  division  and  bitterness.  This  factional 
hatred  culminated  in  acts  of  violence  and  ter- 
rorism. Two  houses  in  Oakland,  Alameda  Co., 
one  occupied,  the  other  owned  by  James  L.  Gal- 
lagher, former  supervisor  and  lieutenant  of 
Ituef,  later  a  most  important  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  were  dynamited  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed. For  these  crimes  a  culprit  was  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  life  by 
the  courts  of  Alameda  County.  On  November 
i:^  190H,  during  tiie  trial 'of  Huef  on  bribery 
charges,  Mr.  ilency  was  shot  from  behind 
while  at  his  post  in  the  court-room  by  a  half- 
demented  sympathizer  with  the  accused.  A  day 
later  the  assassin  took  his  own  life  while  in 
jail.  By  the  merest  chance  Mr.  Hency's  wound 
proved  not  to  be  fatal,  and  after  a  few  months 
he  retunu'il  to  his  duties. 

"Even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  cotivictions 
were  obtained  judgment  was  arrested  by  ap- 
peals t^)  the  higher  courts,  which  uniformly 
resolved  all  technical  questions  in  favor  of  the 
accused.  To  th*-  end  of  1009,  the  record  of 
these  cases  is  us  follows: 

"Numlier  of  indictments  160. 

"Contracts  of  irtununily  19. 

"Tried  and  acquitted  twice:  Tircy  L.  Ford, 
attortiey  for  the  United  Uailroads. 

"Trials  iti  which  the  jury  disagreed:  Louis 
Glass,  manager  for  the  I'aeilic  States  T(;le|)lion(! 
Co.;  Tircy  [..  Ford;  Ahraiiam  Kuef;  Patrick 
Calhoun,  [iresidenl  (if  the  rtiileii  Ruilroads. 

"Judgments reversed  iiy  liighercourt,  Eugene 
E.  Selimilz  atid  Louis  Ghiss. 

"  I'leii  of  guilty  nullified  by  higher  court:  Ab- 
raham Huef. 

"  (V)nvicled.  but  ai)peaiH  to  higher  court  In 
progress:  Ahraham  Huef  and  M.  VV.  Coff'ey,  a 
supervisor  who  broke  his  immunity  f:oii tract. 

"Thus  it  Is  eviijent  llmt  the  |irosr'eution  has 
fW)  far  failed  to  [luniMli  extortion  and  liriliery  \>y 
crittdnal  proeedure  Tiie  real  results  of  tlw  pro- 
secution are  to  be  found  in  Ihe  pronqil  reform 
of  the  municipal  government  of  San  Francisco 
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in  1907,  and,  in  a  larger  way,  in  an  awakened 
public  conscience  and  a  strengthened  sense  of 
civic  duty.  These  results  are  not  limited  to  Han 
Francisco,  but  are  a  part  of  the  great  work  of 
political  regeneration  in  which  the  whole  coun- 
tr}'  is  concerned. 

"The  question  of  further  efforts  to  secure 
convictions  in  these  '  graft '  cases  was  made  a 
political  issue  in  San  Francisco  by  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Ueney  for  the  office  of  district  attorney 
in  1909.  That  a  large  number  of  voters  consid- 
ered such  continued  efforts  useless  or  hopeless 
was  shown  by  his  defeat  by  a  decisive  majority 
of  10,000  votes  against  him." 

The  new  Mayor  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
City  Government  by  this  election  was  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  same  Union  Labor  Party  which  had 
seated  Schmitz  and  his  manager,  Ruef,  and  it 
was  made  plain  that  he  represented  the  opposi- 
tion to  all  that  had  been  done  and  attempted 
toward  municipal  reform. 

Spain:  A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  Municipal  Re- 
forms, See  (in  this  vol.)  Spaik:  A.  L).  1907- 
1909. 

The  Transvaal:  A.  D.  1909.  —  Introduc- 
tion of  Proportional  Representation.  See 
Elective  Frakchise:  Proportional  Repke- 
sextation. 

United  States  :  The  "  Municipal  Program," 
framed  by  the  National  Municipal  League.  — 
"At  the  joint  invitation  of  the  City  Club  of  New 
York  and  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia, 
a  Conference  for  Good  City  Government  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  Januar}%  1894.  Out  of 
this  conference  grew  the  National  Municipal 
League,  formally  organized  in  New  York  City 
in  May,  1894.  The  League  includes  in  its 
affiliated  membership,  the  leading  municipal 
reform  organizations  of  the  country,  and,  in  its 
associated  membership  the  leading  students  of 
municipal  government.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  League  in  1897  held  in  Louisville,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  'to  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  a  Municipal  Program  which 
will  embody  the  essential  principles  that  must 
underlie  successful  municipal  government,  and 
which  shall  also  set  forth  a  working  plan  or 
system,  consistent  with  American  industrial 
and  political  conditions,  for  putting  such  prin- 
ciples into  practical  operation  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, if  it  finds  such  Municipal  Program  to 
be  feasible,  is  instructed  to  report  the  same 
with  its  reasons  therefor,  to  the  League,  for 
consideration.' 


"The  Committee  appointed  under  this  resolu- 
tion made  a  preliminary  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  held  in  Indianapolis  in 
1898,  and  a  final  one  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  League  held  in  Columbus  in  1899.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  claim  that  its  report  constituted 
the  final  word  upon  the  subject  referred  to  it, 
but  its  members  were  convinced,  as  a  result  of 
their  studies  and  investigations,  that '  A  Munici- 
jial  Program  '  which  would  embody  the  essential 
principles  that  must  underlie  successful  muni- 
cipal government  wasentirelj'  feasible,  and  they 
recommended  certain  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  a  general  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
as  setting  forth  a  working  plan  or  system  con- 
sistent with  American  industrial  and  political 
conditions,  for  putting  such  principles  into  prac- 
tical operation.  The  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  League 
at  its  Columbus  meeting.''  —  Horace  E.  Deniing, 
The  Government  of  American  Cities,  p.  203  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y.). 

As  originally  published,  the  "Municipal  Pro- 
gram "  has  gone  out  of  print,  but  Mr.  Deming, 
imder  an  arrangement  with  the  League,  has  re- 
produced it  as  an  appendix  to  his  book,  with  an 
explanatory  discussion  of  it.  The  main  objects 
sought  in  it  are  "  to  clothe  the  city  government 
with  such  broad  powers  as  will  enable  it  to  per- 
form all  the  appropriate  functions  of  a  local 
government  without  resort  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  the  grant  of  additional  power  "  ;  and  to 
' '  prevent  the  interference  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture with  the  free  exercise  by  the  city  of  the 
governmental  powers  granted  it."  Beyond  this, 
the  designers  of  the  "Program"  have  worked 
out  what  seemed  to  them  the  most  effective  plan 
of  organization  in  municipal  government  for  the 
exercise  of  such  full  powers. 

Wisconsin :  Organization  of  a  Municipal 
Reference  Bureau  by  the  State  University. 
—  Within  the  past  year  a  Municipal  Reference 
Bureau  has  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  Wisconsin 
Stiite  University,  its  purpose  being  to  offer  the 
widest  possible  use  of  the  material  on  questions 
relative  to  municipal  government  which  the 
University  has  collected,  by  answering  inquir- 
ies. The  Bureau  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Ford 
H.  MacGregor,  and  will  work  in  cooperation 
Avith  the  very  useful  Legislative  Reference  De- 
partment of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Com- 
mission, which  was  organized  a  few  years  ago 
and  is  still  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy. 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.  See, 
also.  Elective  Franchise  :  United  States, 
and  Social  Betterment. 

MURRELL,  J.  K.  :  Confessions.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Mlnicipal  Government  :  St. 
Loris. 

MiJRZSTEG  PROGRAMME,  The.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1903-1904,  and 
1905-1908. 

MUSHIR-ED-DOWLEH.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Persia:  A.  D.  1907-1908  (Sept. -June). 


MUSTAFA  FAZIL  PASHA.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec). 

MUTINY  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  NAVY. 
See  (in  this  vo1.)Russia:  A.  D.  1905  (Feb. -Nov.). 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY :  Legislative  Investigation.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Insurance,  Life. 

MUZZAFER-ED-DIN:  Late  Shah  of 
Persia.    See  Persia:  A.  D.  1905-1907. 

MYTILENE,  International  Occupation  of. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1905-1908. 
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NABUCO,  Dr.  Joaquin  :  President  of  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  Repub- 
lics.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Amekicax  Republics. 

NACIONALISTAS.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Philippixe  Islands:  A.  D.  1907. 

NAGEL,  Charles:  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1909  (March). 

NAKAMURA,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  D.  1904-1905  (Mat-Jan.). 

NANSHAN,  Battle  of.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A.  D.  1904  (Feb. -July),  A.  D.  1904- 
1905  f May-Jan.). 

NAPOLEON  I.  :  Declining  Worship  of 
his  Memory  in  France.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
"VYar,  The  Revolt  against  ;  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

NASR-UL-MULK  :  Prime  Minister  of 
Persia.  —  His  exile.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Per- 
sia :  A.  D.  1907-1908  (Sept.-Jl-ne),  and  1908- 
1909. 

NATAL.     See  Socth  Africa. 

NATHAN,  Ernesto  :  Mayor  of  Rome.  See 
(in  this  vol.;  It.\ly  ;  A.  I).  1909. 

NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION, 
The.  See  Tin  this  vol.)  Social  Betterment  : 
United  States. 

Its  notable  Conference  on  Industrial  Dis- 
putes. —  Its  great  Committee  for  Intermedi- 
ation and  Conciliation.  See  Labor  Organi- 
zation :  United  States:  A.  D.  1902. 

Its  Intermediation  in  Coal  Strike.  See  La- 
bor Organization:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1902-1903. 

National  Conference  at  Chicago,  1907,  on 
Trusts  and  Combinations.  See  Combina- 
tions, Industrial,  &c.  :  United  States:  A.  D. 
1907. 

Its  work  in  Promotion  of  Trades  Agree- 
ments. See  Labor  Organization:  United 
Stateh  :  A.  D.  1908. 

Its  work  for  Uniformity  in  State  Legisla- 
tion. See  Law  and  its  Cocrts:  United 
States. 

NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  AS- 
SOCIATION. Sf-e  (\n  this  vol.)  Conserva- 
tion <>y  Nam  iiAi,  REsoci'.f  es:  United  States. 

NATIONAL  FARMERS'  UNION.  See 
(in  this  vol  J  Laijok  Organization:  United 
States  :  A    I).  190'.i  1909. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES,  The  Conser- 
vation of.     See  fill  this  vol.)  Conservation  ok 

NaTI  KM.  UKWiirUCK". 

NATURALIZATION:  Convention  be- 
tween American  Republics.  'i'lir;  folio\vinj.f 
Convention  was  iidopt*;'!  and  siuncd  nt  llic  Scc- 
onrl  (  onffrcncf:  of  the  American  Itepublies,  at 
KJo  (\i-  Janeiro,  \W)f\.     See  (in  this  vol.)  A.mkri- 

CAN  UKI-UBUf  h. 

"Art.  I.  If  a  citiwin  a  native  of  any  of  the 
cnuntrifn  nij^ninx  the  pr<.wjnt  ('onventfon.  and 
natiiralixed  in  another,  nhall  n^^ain  take  up  hJH 
r»>«ii(lenc<;  in  hi«  native  eountry  without  the  hi- 
tfiuUnn  of  retiirnliiK  U>  the  erjiinlry  In  wlijeh 
lie  han  heen  naturalized,  lie  will  t>e  eonftidered 


an  havin^j  renumefl  IiIh  i^rii^inal  eitl/.enshi|i,  and 
tu  having  renouneefl  the  cltls 
by  the  %aU\  naturalization. 


Izcnthifi   iu;(|uired 


'Art.  II.  The  intention  not  to  return  will  be 
prectime'l   Ui  cxliit  when   the   naturalized  per- 
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son  shall  have  resided  in  his  native  country  for 
more  than  two  years.  But  this  presumption 
may  be  destroyed  by  evidence  to  the  contrary." 

"Art.  III.  This  Convention  will  become 
effective  in  the  countries  that  ratify  it  three 
months  from  the  dates  upon  which  said  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  communicated  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil ;  and  if  it  should 
be  denounced  by  any  one  of  them,  it  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  for  one  year  more,  to  count  from 
the  date  of  such  denouncement." 

"xVrt.  IV.  The  denouncement  of  this  Con- 
vention by  any  one  of  the  signatory  States  shall 
be  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Brizil  and  shall  take  effect  only  with 
regard  to  the  country  that  may  make  it." 

In  the  British  Empire :  Proposed  Uniform- 
ity of  Law.  See  (in  this  vol.)  British  Empire: 
A.  D.  1907. 

In  the  United  States:  The  Question  of 
Treatment  of  Expatriated  Citizens  who 
visit  their  Native  Country. — The  Principle 
asserted  to  Germany.  —  New^  Law  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship.  —  Consequent  on  an  increas- 
ing disposition  in  Germany  to  curtail  the  revis- 
iting of  their  native  country  by  Germans  who 
had  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  American  Ambassador  to  Berlin  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  the  German  Foreign 
Minister,  on  the  r2th  of  August,  1902,  and  re- 
ported the  substance  of  the  conversation  to 
Washington:  "Statements  were  made  on  the 
part  of  the  embassy  as  follows  :  No  sympathy 
whatever  is  felt  with  the  person  who  deliber- 
ately emigrates  and  avails  himself  of  the  Ameri- 
can naturalization  laws  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
escaping  military  service  in  Germany,  and  there 
is  no  wi.sh  on  the  part  of  the  American  author- 
ities to  enable  such  persons  to  make  a  conven- 
ience of  their  American  naturalization.  The 
embassy  has  also  consistently  declined  to  inter- 
vene in  behalf  of  persons  whose  wish  was  to 
make  their  permanent  residence  in  Germany.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  where  German  emi- 
grants have  fullilled  the  conditions  necessary  to 
entitle  them  to  '  be  treated  as  American  citi- 
zens' they  should  actually  b<;  so  treated,  and 
when  they  have  emigrated  in  good  faith  they 
should  be  permitted  to  sojourn  in  Germany,  for 
their  business  or  pleasure,  to  visit  at  their  foriner 
homes,  or  to  enjoy  the  benefits  afforded  by  CJer 
man  watering  places,  etc.,  in  accordance  with 
the  U'rms  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1H28. 
The  (W)vereign  right  of  I'russia  to  expel  persons 
whose  pnsence  is  not  considered  desirable  is 
not  contested,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  the  right  to  know  why  the 
presence  of  any  .\mericiin  citizen  is  .so  consid- 
cr«l. 

"  Dr.  Von  Mllhlbcrg's  attention  was  <alled  to 
a  number  of  caHe«  now  pending,  where  natural- 
ized American  ( ilizens  have  received  orders  to 
leave  the  country  after  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks. 
He  miid  that  he  woul<l  take  ihe  matter  up  per- 
Honully  and  would  eoinniunicale  with  the  I'rus- 
Hian  minister  of  tin-  interior  in  regard  to  It  at 
once." 

In  reply  from  the  Department  of  State  at 
WaHhIngton,   the  action  of  Ambassador  While 
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was  approved,  and  it  was  said  further:  "You 
should  lose  uo  suitable  opportunity  to  press  and 
to  emphasize  the  considerations  which  you  ad- 
vanced ui  your  interview  with  Dr.  Von  Mlihl- 
berg.  The  essence  of  the  right  of  expulsion 
which  the  German  States  claim  is  that  it  should 
be  reasonably  and  justly  applied  in  cases  obvi- 
ously calling  for  so  extreme  a  measure.  Expul- 
sion should  not  be  invoked  indiscriminately,  so 
as  to  operate  as  a  deterrent  to  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  expatriation  and  acquisition  of  new 
allegiance  granted  under  the  naturalization 
treaties,  or  so  as  to  neutralize,  by  indirection, 
treatment  stipulated  thereafter  regarding  the 
recognition  of  the  new  national  character."  — 
Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  lielations  of  the 
U.  A'.,  1902,  p.  441. 

The  doctrine  of  citizenship  stated  by  Ambas- 
sador White  on  this  occasion  was  embodied  sub- 
sequently in  a  new  citizenship  law,  which  came 
into  force  on  the  2d  of  March,  1907.  The  new 
law  was  based  on  a  report  made  by  an  official 
commission,  one  of  the  members  of  which  has 
written  of  it  as  follows: 

"When  a  future  historian  shall  write  an  ac- 
count of  the  achievements  of  this  the  most  re- 
markable administration  of  our  government  since 
the  Civil  War,  he  will  give  prominent  place  to 
the  naturalization  law  of  a  year  ago  and  the 
citizenship  law  which  was  approved  last  ilarch 
and  is  now  becoming  effective ;  for  these  two 
measures  are  the  culmination  of  a  hundred  years 
of  effort  for  reform,  and  affect  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  political  structure.   .  .  . 

"So  far  as  the  naturalization  law  is  concerned, 
the  objections  to  it  come  chiefly  from  petty 
courts  throughout  the  country  which  are  now 
not  permitted  to  naturalize,  and  which  formerly 
derived  part  of  their  prestige  and  their  fees 
from  naturalization  business.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  new  citizenship  law  flows  from  those 
people  who  have  been  living  abroad  in  fancied 
security  of  their  American  citizenship,  and  who 
now  find  themselves  obliged  to  take  positive 
steps  to  preserve  a  status  which  they  have 
heretofore  supposed  attached  to  them  indefi- 
nitely, without  the  performance  of  any  obliga- 
tions on  their  part.  Both  of  these  laws  originated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  each  re- 
sulted from  a  report  made  by  executive  oflScers, 
and  the  Senate  can  claim  little  agency  in  them. 
The  citizenship  law  was  based  upon  a  report 
made  to  Secretary  Root  by  a  board  of  officers 
of  his  Department,  the  members  being  James 
Brown  Scott,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department 
of  State,  David  Jayne  Hill,  our  Minister  at  The 
Hague,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  with 
Samuel  B.  Crandall,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Department 
as  Secretary.  .  .  .  From  this  report  sprang  a 
bill,  introduced  in  the  House  by  the  Hon.  James 
Breck  Perkins  of  New  York,  which  became  a 
law  on  March  2iid. 

"The  law  does  not  change  or  even  modify 
the  American  doctrine  of  citizenship.  That  was 
already  settled  by  the  Constitution  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court.  Anybody  born 
in  the  United  States,  no  matter  what  his  race, 
unless  he  is  an  Indian  living  with  a  tribe,  or 
however  ineligible  to  our  citizenship  he  may  be 
for  any  other  reason,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

"Broadly  speaking,  an  individual  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth  or  natural- 


ization, and  these  facts  have  been  well  settled; 
but  how  does  he  lose  American  citizen.ship  ? 
This  was  the  question  to  which  the  citizenship 
board  chiefly  addressed  itself,  and  which  Con- 
gress settled  a  few  months  ago  by  declaring  that 
an  American  siiall  be  held  to  have  expatriated 
himself  when  he  becomes  naturalized  as  a  citi- 
zen of  another  country,  or  when  he  takes  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  another  state,  or  when  he 
lives  permanently  outside  of  the  United  States 
without  intent  to  return.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  had  a  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  so-called  American  citizens  living  abroad 
—  men  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  for 
only  five  years  and  in  many  cases  have  fraudu- 
lently secured  naturalization  papers  after  less 
than  five  years  of  residence  ;  who  never  were 
really  domiciled  there  ;  wiio  never  have  per- 
formed any  of  the  duties  of  American  citizen- 
ship and  who  never  intended  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
Until  the  new  naturalization  law  went  into 
effect,  it  was  not  actually  against  the  letter  of 
the  law  for  a  man  to  commit  this  fraud ;  for, 
when  he  applied  for  citizenship,  he  was  required 
merely  to  show  that  he  had  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  five  years,  and  no  inquiry  was 
made  concerning  his  future  intentions."  —  Gail- 
lard  Hunt,  The  New  Citizenship  Law  {North 
American  Review.  July.  1907). 

NAVAL  CONFERENCE,  International, 
at  London,  1908-09.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Wak, 
The  Revolt  ag.\ixst:  A.  D.  1907  (appended 
to  account  of  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague). 

NAVIES.  See  War,  The  Preparations 
Fon:  Naval. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS  :  Proposed  British 
Imperial  Policy.  See  (in  this  vol.)  British 
Empire  :  A.  D.  1907. 

NEERGAARD,  M. :  Premier  of  Denmark. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Denmark  :  A.  D.  190.5-1909. 

NEGRO  PROBLEMS,  in  the  United 
States.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Race  Problems: 
United  States. 

NELIDOW,  M.:  President  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War, 
The   Revolt   against  :  A.  D.  1907. 

NETHERLANDS:  A.  D.  1870-1905.— 
Increase  of  Population  compared  with  other 
European  Countries.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Europe  :  A.  D.  1870-1905. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Offer  of  mediation  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Boers.  See  South 
Africa  :  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Laws  against  Railway 
Strikes.  —  Failure  of  General  Labor  Strike 
to  prevent  their  Enactment.  See  Labor  Or- 
ganization :  Netherlands  :  A.  D.  1903. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Agreement  for  Settlement  of 
Claims  against  Venezuela.  See  Venezuela: 
A.  D.  1902-1904. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Military  operations  against 
the  Atchinese.  —  A  Dutch  military  expedition 
against  the  long-insurgent  natives  of  the  old 
Sultanate  of  Atchin,  in  Sumatra,  which  was  said 
to  have  carried  death  to  a  thousand  women  and 
children,  gave  rise  to  stormy  scenes  in  the  Neth- 
erlands when  its  session  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber. The  excuse  of  th^  Government  was  that 
the  warriors  used  the  women  and  children  as 
shields. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Defeat  and  Fall  of 
the  Calvinistic  Party  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kuy- 
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per. — The  Suffrage  and  Education  Ques- 
tions.—  The  six  principal  Parties.  —  Suc- 
cess of  the  groups  of  "the  Right"  in  the 
latest  Elections.  —  Elections  to  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  States-General,  held  in  June, 
overthrew  the  Conservative  majority  in  that 
body  and  gave  the  Liberals  a  small  majority  of 
4.  An  important  issue  between  parties  had 
been  on  the  question  of  universal  suffrage,  but 
the  support  given  to  its  advocates  was  not 
strong  enough  to  justify  immediate  attempts 
on  their  part  to  carry  any  measure  of  law.  A 
royal  Commission  was  appointed,  however,  to 
investigate  and  report  generally  on  the  need  or 
expediency  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  defeated  Ministry  of  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper 
represented  an  ultra-Calvinistic  Church  element 
in  politics,  and  its  defeat  appears  to  have  been 
due  in  the  main  to  educational  laws  which  it 
had  carried  through.  According  to  the  Dutch 
review,  iJe  Gids,  from  which  the  following  has 
been  translated,  the  aim  of  the  new  laws  and 
the  objection  to  them  were  much  the  same  as  in 
the  English  controversy  over  the  Education  Act 
of  1902,  when  church  and  clerical  influences  car- 
ried the  day  against  the  supporters  of  secular 
schools.  "These  educational  laws,"  said  De 
Gids,  "were  unanimously  supported  by,  if  they 
did  not  wholly  originate  with,  the  clericals,  or 
the  Anti-Revolutionary  party,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, of  which  Dr.  Kuyper  is  the  astute  and 
able  leafJer  and  head.  They  had  the  undivided 
support  also  of  the  Catholics,  but  were  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  Liberals  and  all  the  anti- 
clericals,  including  the  Social  Djmocrats.  The 
Anti-Revolutionists  and  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Liberals  and  their  allies  on  the 
other,  form,  respectively,  the  Right  and  Left  in 
the  Chambers." 

Since  190.'}  there  seems  to  have  been  little  if 
any  change  in  the  Dutch  parties.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  quadrennial  general  elections  of 
June,  1909,  a  correspondent  of  tlie  London 
TimeH  wrote  of  "  the  complex  grouping"  of  the 
polit,if;al  parti'-s  contending  in  thi-m  :  "There 
are  six  which  may  fairly  claim  to  be  important. 
The  largest  is  probably  the  Catholic.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  third  of  the  population  is  Catholic 
by  religion,  and  of  the  Catholics  a  very  large 
proportion  belong  to  the  Catholic  political  party, 
and  vf)t'-  cori.sistently  in  accordance  with  the 
commands  of  its  Ifsiders.  Next  U)  the  Catholics 
come  the  strict  ('(ilvini.sts,  who  have  been  or- 
ganizcfl  by  Dr.  Kuyper  into  a  compact  and 
ni'*flt  formidable  party,  generally  callai  the 
Anti-Revolutionnaire  party.  It  finds  its  chief 
Btifiporters  among  the  rural  population  and  the 
j>*:tit<;  bfjiirgcoisie,  and  owes  its  name  to  the 
dfK;trinc,  wflwloiisly  jjrea'ht*!  by  I>r.  Kuyper, 
that  the  lOuIical  iin<l  JJlxnil  partirs  an-  foment- 
ifij;  an  anli  r' ligiouH  revolution,  and  thsit  it  is 
therefore  n'f'Hsjiry  U}  <\\<xiv.  between  Christlan- 
Uy  and  Ifeathenixm.  This  AocAfmc  is  generally 
known  as  'the  nntitheflis,'  and,  though  its  in- 
flij»ncc  has  waned  some  what  in  the  towns,  It 
'■*  "  ^idcrable  Influence  In  the  country, 

r  I  t'»  th"  .Afiii-Kevolutlonnairfr  party 

1  irty,  whi(  h  Is  more 

>i  ' ,  with  man}'  prln- 

dplen  t)Ut  no  very  definite  progninime.  It  not 
Infrequf-nlly  »<p«rtk«  agalniit  the  (Jalvinist  party, 
but  a*  a  ruffi  Joins  It  when  it  cfimes  to  voting. 

"Tbc«;  three  parties,  Catholic,  Anti  Revolu 


tionnaire,  and  Christlijk  Historisch,  form  the 
Right.  The  Left  is  composed  of  the  Old  and 
United  Liberals,  the  Radicals  or  Vrijzinnige 
Democraten,  and  the  Socialists,  representing  all 
shades  of  opinion  from  what  in  England  might 
be  called  Whiggism  to  extreme  Socialism.  The 
questions  which  really  divide  these  parties,  as 
distinguished  from  the  party  cries  on  which  the 
election  is  being  fought,  are  Clericalism  and  So- 
cialism, and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  elec- 
tors are  not  quite  sure  which  enemy  they  most 
fear.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Anti-Revolu- 
tionnaire party  and  the  Catholics  represent  two 
forms  of  Clericalism,  while  the  Socialists  are 
openly  Collectivists.  The  other  parties,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Vrijzinnige  Democraten, 
can  be  better  described  as  opposed  to  the  two 
extremes  than  as  presenting  any  clearly  marked 
characteristics  of  their  own." 

The  fii-st  balloting  of  this  election  took  place 
on  the  11th  of  June  and  the  second  on  the  23d. 
The  Anti-Revolutionnaires  came  out  of  it  with 
23,  the  Catholics  with  25,  the  Christlijk  His- 
torischs  with  12,  making  CO  for  the  groups  of 
"  the  Right "  ;  against  a  total  of  40  in  the  groups 
of  "  the  Left."  Of  this  minority  only  7  were  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democrats.  Dr.  Kuyper 
was  among  the  defeated  candidates. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  At  the  Algeciras  Confer- 
ence on  the  Morocco  Question.  See  (iu  this 
vol.)  Europe:  A.  I).  lOO.l-lOOG. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  The  Second  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  convoked  by  the  Queen. 
See  War,  Thk  Rkvolt  A(;.\inst  :  A.  D.  1!)07. 

A.  D.  1908  (Aprilj. — ^  Treaty  with  Den- 
mark, England,  France,  Germany,  and  Swe- 
den, for  maintenance  of  the  Status  Quo 
on  the  North  Sea.  See  Europe  :  A.  D.  1907- 
1908. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Trouble  with  Castro  of 
Venezuela.    Sc-  X'knkziki.a  ;  A.  1).  l'J0S-l!)()9. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  :  A.  D.  1901-1902. — 
Census. —  Reduced  representation  in  Par- 
liament. See  (in  this  vol.)  Canada  :  A.  1). 
1901-l!»()-2 

NEWCOMB,    Professor    Simon.     See   (in 

this  vol.)  SCIENCK  AND  INVENTION  :  CaUNEGIE 
InSTITITIO.N,  an<l  .\KKONAtTI'H. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  :  A.  D.  1902.  — Brit- 
ish Colonial  Conference  at  London.  See  (in 
thisvf)!.)  IJiuTi-ii  K.\ii'iiir.. 

A.  D.  1902-1905.  Negotiation  and  Sen- 
atorial Destruction  of  the  Hay-Bond  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty  with  the  United  States. — 
In  -Novembf-r,  1902,  a  Treaty  of  Reciprocity 
which  would  have  settled  the  longstanding 
disputes  ov<T  American  rights  of  fishing  on  the 
Newfoundland  coa.st,  on  terms  of  most  e(|ui- 
table  advantage  to  btjth  countries,  and  espe- 
cially favorable  to  tin-  interests  of  the  general 
public  in  the  United  States,  was  concluded  and 
signed  at  Washington  by  Secretary  Hay  and  the 
Ilritigh  Ambassador,  Sir  Michael  llerbert.  The 
I'rcinier  of  .Newfoundlaml,  Sir  Itobert  Botid, 
had  taken  a  principal  i>urt  in  the  negotiation, 
and  the  resulting  (luciiiiieiit  was  known  conse- 
fjuently  as  the  May  IJond  Treaty.  It  secured  to 
the  New  Kngland  fishermen  the  coveted  ])riv- 
llego  of  buying  bait  nrul  other  8upi)lleB  and 
hiring  crews  In  Newfoundland  jtorts;  and  it 
admitted  the  greater  part  of  American  Jiianufac- 
tures  into  the  Islanil  ihity  free.  (h\  the  other 
hand,  it  opened  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
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to  the  fish  and  fish  products,  the  coal,  oil,  and 
ores  of  Newfoundland,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers  of  the  country.  The  treaty  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  general  public  of 
the  United  States,  but  opposed  by  a  few  inter- 
ests whose  gains  naiglit  be  lessened  if  any 
breach  in  their  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  salted 
fish  and  coal  and  oil  should  be  permitted.  The 
majority  which  has  seldom  failed  of  late  to  be 
retainable  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
service  of  such  private  interests,  against  the 
public  good,  was  promptly  organized  by  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  first  for  pocketing  the  Treaty 
throughout  more  than  two  years,  and  finally  for 
amending  it  to  death,  in  February,  1905.  The 
provisions  that  made  it  advantageous  to  New- 
foundland were  cut  out,  and  it  was  reduced  to 
a  state  which  made  it  insulting  as  an  offer  of 
reciprocity.  It  suffered  the  fate  which,  in  late 
years,  is  quite  certain  to  befall  any  project  of 
real  statesmansliip  that  has  to  go  through  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Convention  between  Eng- 
land and  France  touching  Fishery  Rights. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  1904  (April). 

A.  D.  1905-1909. —  Renewed  Disputes  over 
American  Fishing  Rights  on  the  Treaty 
Coast.  —  Arrangement  of  a  Modus  Vivendi.  — 
Agreement  on  Questions  to  be  submitted  to 
a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  — 
Constitution  of  the  Tribunal. — The  endless 
friction  that  has  attended  the  exercise  of  treaty- 
rights  by  American  fishermen  in  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  was  freshly  roughened  in  the  fall 
of  1905,  by  a  new  enactment  of  the  provincial 
legislature,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  bait  or  outfits 
and  supplies  of  any  nature  to  foreign  fishermen, 
and  by  orders  from  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  forbidding  vessels  of  American  registry 
to  fish  on  the  Treaty  Coast.  This  reopened  de- 
bate between  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  Foreign  Office  at  London,  over  the 
intentions  and  meanings  of  that  first  article  in 
the  Treaty  of  1818  which  has  been  a  source  of 
incessant  dispute  for  ninety-one  years.  The 
following  is  the  language  of  the  article  : 

"Article  I.  Whereas  differences  have 
arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take, 
dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  har- 
bours, and  creeks  of  His  Britannick  Majesty's 
Dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  between  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  United  States  shall  have,  for  ever, 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannick 
Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind, 
on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ra- 
meau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the 
Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours, 
and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Streights 
of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely 
along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to 
any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  And  that  the  American  fishermen 
shall  also  have  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure 
fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, here  above  described,  and  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or 


any  portion  thereof,  shall  l)e  settled,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure 
fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  without  previous 
agreement  for  such  purpose,  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground. 
And  the  United  States  hereby  renounced,  for 
ever,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed 
by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of 
the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  His 
Britannick  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America, 
not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits  : 
provided,  however,  that  the  American  fisher- 
men shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or 
harbours,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  re- 
pairing damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood, 
and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restric- 
tions as  may  bo  necessary  to  prevent  their  tak- 
ing, drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges 
hereby  reserved  to  them." 

With  reference  to  the  present  obstruction  to 
American  fishing  in  Newfoundland  waters,  the 
contention  of  Secretary  Root  was  set  forth  in  the 
following  propositions: 

"1.  Any  American  vessel  is  entitled  to  go 
into  the  waters  of  the  Treaty  Coast  and  take 
fish  of  any  kind. 

"She  derives  this  right  from  the  Treaty  (or 
from  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  Treaty 
and  recognized  by  it)  and  not  from  any  permis- 
sion or  authority  proceeding  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland. 

"2.  An  American  vessel  seeking  to  exercise 
the  Treaty  right  is  not  bound  to  obtain  a  licence 
from  the  Government  of  Newfoundland,  and,  if 
she  does  not  purpose  to  trade  as  well  as  fish, 
she  is  not  bound  to  enter  at  any  Newfoundland 
custom-house. 

"3.  The  only  concern  of  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland  with  such  a  vessel  is  to  call  for 
proper  evidence  that  she  is  an  American  vessel, 
and,  therefore,  entitled  to  exercise  the  Treaty 
right,  and  to  have  her  refrain  from  violating  any 
laws  of  Newfoundland  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Treaty. 

"4.  The  proper  evidence  that  a  vessel  is  an 
American  vessel  and  entitled  to  exercise  the 
Treaty  right  is  the  production  of  the  ship's 
papers  of  the  kind  generally  recognized  in  the 
maritime  world  as  evidence  of  a  vessel's  national 
character. 

"5.  When  a  vessel  has  produced  papers  show- 
ing that  she  is  an  American  vessel,  the  officials  of 
Newfoundland  have  no  concern  with  the  char- 
acter or  extent  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  such 
a  vessel  by  the  Goverment  of  the  United  States. 
No  question  as  between  a  registry  and  licence  is 
a  proper  subject  for  their  consideration.  They 
are  not  charged  with  enforcing  any  laws  or  regu- 
lations of  the  United  States.  As  to  them,  if  the 
vessel  is  American  she  has  the  Treaty  right,  and 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  deny  it. 

"6.  If  any  such  matter  were  a  proper  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  the  officials  of  New- 
foundland, the  statement  of  this  Department 
that  vessels  bearing  an  American  registry  are 
entitled  to  exercise  the  Treaty  right  should  be 
taken  by  such  officials  as  conclusive." 

On  the  British  side.  Sir  Edward  Grey  raised 
two  principal  objections  to  these  propositions  of 
Mr.  Root:  First — that  "the  privilege  of  fishing 
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conceded  by  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  1818 
is  conceded,  not  to  American  vessels,  but  to  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  and  to  American 
fishermen;"  second,  that  "inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  would  not  now  be  entitled  to  fish 
in  British  North  American  waters  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  entitled  to  do  so  when  they 
were  British  subjects.  American  fishermen 
cannot  therefore  rightly  claim  to  exercise  their 
right  of  fishery  under  the  Convention  of  1818  on 
a  footing  of  greater  freedom  than  if  they  had 
never  ceased  to  be  British  subjects.  Nor  con- 
sistently with  the  terms  of  the  Convention  can 
the}-  claim  to  exercise  it  on  a  footing  of  greater 
freedom  than  the  British  subjects 'in  common 
with'  whom  they  exercise  it  under  the  Conven- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  American  fishery 
under  the  Convention  is  not  a  free  but  a  regu- 
lated fishery,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  American  fishermen  are  bound  to 
comply  with  all  Colonial  Laws  and  Regulations, 
including  any  touching  the  conduct  of  the  fish- 
ery, so  long  as  these  are  not  in  their  nature  im- 
reasonable,  and  are  applicable  to  all  fishermen 
alike." 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  Mr.  Root  re- 
plied :  "We  may  agree  that  ships,  strictly  speak- 
ing, can  have  no  rights  or  duties,  and  that 
whenever  the  Memorandum,  or  the  letter  upon 
which  it  comments,  speaks  of  a  ship's  rights  an<l 
duties,  it  but  uses  a  convenient  and  customary 
form  of  describing  the  owner's  or  master's  right 
and  duties  in  respect  of  the  ship.  .  .  .  The  lib- 
erty assured  to  us  by  the  Treaty  plainly  includes 
the  right  to  use  all  the  means  customary  or  ap- 
propriate for  fishing  upon  the  sea,  not  only  ships 
and  nets  and  boats,  but  crews  to  handle  the 
ships  and  the  nets  and  the  b<^)at8.  ...  I  am  not 
able  to  discover  that  any  suggestion  has  ever 
been  ma^leof  a  right  to  sc rutin iz*;  the  nationality 
of  the  crews."  As  for  the  second  objection,  the 
Americ3in  Secretarj-  app'-aled  to  history  against 
it.  "  The  fjualification,"  he  ssiid,  "  tha't  the  lib- 
erty assured  to  American  fisliermen  by  the 
Treaty  of  1818  they  were  to  have  '  in  common 
with  the  subjects  of  Great  Brifiin  '  merely  negn- 
tives  an  exclusive  right.  I'tidcr  the  Treaties  of 
Utrecht,  of  17«3  and  178:{.  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  th'-  French  liad  constantly  main- 
tained that  th'-y  frjjoy'fl  an  exclusive  right  of 
fl.shery  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland f^lween  Cape  St.  John  and  Cape 
Raye.  passing  around  liy  the  north  of  the  island. 
Th»;  British,  on  the  other  liand,  hari  maintained 
timt  British  subjeets  ha/l  a  right  to  fish  along 
with  the  French,  so  long  as  they  did  not  inter 
nipt  them.  The  dissension  arising  from  these 
conflicting  views  had  Ixen  vriotis  and  annoyinir, 
and  the  provision  that  the  liberty  of  the  inhab- 
itantH  of  the  Unit/'d  Htat/s  to  take  fish  should 
Ix:  in  common  with  the  lilx^rty  of  the  8uhj<ct9 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty  t')  take  fish  was  pre- 
dwly  appropriate  t<j  exclude  th"  French  ton- 
•truction  and  leave  no  doubt  that  the  British 
cr»nstruet|r(n  of  such  a  ireneriil  grant  should 
ft[)ply  under  the  new  Treaty.  The  words  used 
have  no  greater  or  other  effect.  The  proviHion 
it  that  the  librrty  to  take  fish  nhall  b«-  held  in 
Cfimmon.  not  that  the  frfrriite  of  that  liberty  by 
one  people  iihall  Ik;  the  limit  of  the  exercise  of 
that  lili'Tty  by  the  other" 

As  hetween  thew  fhlrf  disputants  in  the  mnt- 
Ui,  the  first  result  of  their  exchange  of  argu- 


ments was  a  ready  disposition  to  arrange  some 
modus  Vivendi,  under  which  peace  might  be  kept 
on  the  fishing  grounds  until  fresh  undertakings 
could  be  planned  for  a  lasting  interpretation  of 
the  old  enigmas  in  Article  1  of  1818.  But  the 
provincial  Government  of  Newfoundland  re- 
sented bitterly  the  imperial  interference  with  its 
measures,  charging  that  it  was  in  violation  of 
a  pledge  "given  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1891,  to  the  effect  that 
the  colony  had  been  given  unlimited  power  with 
respect  to  its  internal  affairs."  They  were 
promptly  told,  however,  that  what  concerned 
action  under  a  British  treaty  went  considerably 
beyond  the  internal  affairs  of  their  colony. 

Considerable  correspondence  on  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  modus  vivendi  brought  an  agree- 
ment on  the  6th  of  October,  1906.  set  forth  in 
the  following  communication  from  Ambassador 
Whitelaw  Reid  to  Sir  Edward  Grey : 

"  I  am  authorized  by  my  government  to  ratify 
a  modus  vivendi  in  regard  to  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  question  on  the  basis  of  the  Foreign 
Office  Memorandum,  dated  the  25th  ultimo,  in 
which  you  accept  the  arrangement  set  out  in 
my  Memorandum  of  the  12tli  ultimo,  and  con- 
sent accordingly  to  the  use  of  purse  seines  by 
American  fishermen  during  the  ensuing  season, 
subject,  of  course,  to  due  regard  being  paid  in 
the  use  of  such  implements  to  other  modes  of 
fishery,  which,  as  you  state,  is  only  intended  to 
.secure  that  there  shall  be  the  same  spirit  of  give 
and  t!ike  and  of  respect  for  common  rights  be- 
tween the  users  of  purse  seines  and  the  users  of 
stationary  nets  as  would  be  expected  to  exist  if 
both  sets  of  fishermen  employed  the  same  gear. 

"  My  Government  understand  by  this  that  the 
use  of  purse  seines  by  American  fishermen  is 
not  to  be  interfered  with,  and  the  shipment  of 
Newfoundlanders  by  American  fishermen  out- 
side the  3  mile  limit  is  not  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  interference  or  to  be;  penalized;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  glad  to  assure  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, should  such  shipments  be  found  neces- 
sary, that  they  will  be  made  far  enough  from 
the  exact  3  mile  limit  to  avoid  any  reasonable 
doubt. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  luiderstood  that 
our  fishermen  are  to  be  a<lvised  by  my  (Jovern- 
ment,  and  to  agree,  not  to  lish  on  Sunday. 

"  It  is  further  understo(Hl  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  not  bring  into  force  the  New- 
foundland P'oreign  Fishing  Vessels  Act  of  1906, 
which  imposes  on  American  fishing  vessels  cer- 
tain restrictions  iti  ad<lition  to  those  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  1!((>."),  and  also  that  the  provisiotts  of 
the  first  i)art  of  section  I  of  the  Act  of  l!tn."i.  as 
to  boarding  and  bringing  into  port,  and  also  I  he 
whole  of  section  8  of  the  same  Act,  will  not  be 
regarde<l  as  applying  to  American  fishing-ves- 
sels. 

"  It  also  being  uinlersto<Ml  that  our  fishermen 
will  gladly  pay  light  dues  if  they  are  not  de- 
prived of  their  rights  to  fish,  and  tJiat  onr  lisher- 
nien  are  not  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  j)ro- 
visionH  of  the  Colonial  Customs  Law  as  to 
re|)ortlng  at  a  custom  house  when  physically 
possible  to  do  w)." 

To  explain  the  stipulation  relative  to  "  purs© 
s^'ines  "  it  should  be  wiid  that  the  New  England 
flMherrnen  elairued  to  be  ilrivrti  to  the  us(!  of 
them.  Iiy  the  lood  regulations  which  hampere<l 
their  fishing  otherwise. 
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As  formulated  iu  the  note  of  Ambassador  Reid 
the  7nodus  ritendi  was  accepted  by  the  British 
Government  and  went  into  effect.  In  due  time 
thereafter  the  two  Goveniments  enteied  upon  a 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  accomplishing 
a  definite  and  final  settlement  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  American  rights  in  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries.  The  outcome  was  an  agreement  signed 
at  Washington  on  the  27th  of  January,  1909,  to 
the  effect  that  the  following  questions  shall  be 
submitted  for  decision  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration, constituted  as  subsequent  articles  pro- 
vide:— 

"Question  1. —  To  what  extent  are  the  fol- 
lowing contentions  or  either  of  them  justified  V 

"  It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  to  take  fish  re- 
ferred to  in  the  said  Article,  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  have  for  ever  in 
common  with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, is  subject,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  to  reasonable  regulation  by  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  or  Newfoundland  in  the  form 
of  municipal  laws,  ordinances,  or  rules,  as,  for 
example,  to  regulations  in  respect  of  (1)  the 
hours,  days,  or  seasons  when  fish  may  be  taken 
on  the  Treaty  coasts;  (2)  the  method,  means, 
and  implements  to  be  used  in  the  taking  of  fish 
or  in  the  carrying  on  of  fishing  operations  on 
such  coasts;  (3)  any  other  matters  of  a  similar 
character  relating  to  fishing  ;  such  regulations 
being  reasonable,  as  being,  for  instance  — 

"  (a)  Appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  such  fisheries  and  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects  therein 
and  of  the  liberty  which  hy  the  said  Article  1 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  therein 
in  common  with  British  subjects; 

"  ip)  Desirable  on  grounds  of  public  order  and 
morals  ; 

"  (c)  Equitable  and  fair  as  between  local  fish- 
ermen and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
exercising  the  said  Treaty  liberty  and  not  so 
framed  as  to  give  unfairly  an  advantage  to  the 
former  over  the  latter  class. 

"It  is  contended  oh  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  the  exercise  of  such  libert\'  is  not 
subject  to  limitations  or  restraints  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, Canada,  or  Newfoundland  in  the  form  of 
municipal  laws,  ordinances,  or  regulations  in  re- 
spect of  (1)  the  hours,  days,  or  seasons  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  may  take  fish 
on  the  Treaty  coasts,  or  (2)  the  method,  means, 
and  implements  used  by  them  in  taking  fish  or 
iu  carrying  on  fishing  operations  on  such  coasts, 
or  (3)  any  other  limitations  or  restraints  of  simi- 
lar character  — 

"  {a)  Unless  they  are  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
common  rights  in  such  fisheries  and  the  exercise 
thereof ;  and 

' '  {h)  Unless  they  are  reasonable  in  themselves 
and  fair  as  between  local  fishermen  and  fisher- 
men coming  from  the  L^nited  States,  and  not  so 
framed  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  former 
over  the  latter  class  ;  and 

"  (<")  Unless  their  appropriateness,  necessity, 
reasonableness,  and  fairness  be  determined  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  common 
accord  and  the  United  States  concurs  in  their 
enforcement. 

"Question  2.  —  Have  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  while  exercising  the  liberties  re- 


ferred to  in  said  Article,  a  right  to  employ  as 
members  of  the  fishing  crews  of  their  vessels 
persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ? 

"Question  3.  —  Can  the  exerci.se  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  of  the  liberties 
referred  to  in  the  said  Article  be  subjected, 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
requirements  of  entrv  or  report  at  custom- 
houses or  the  payment  of  light  or  harbour  or 
other  dues,  or  to  any  other  similar  requirement 
or  condition  or  exaction  ? 

"Question  4.  —  Under  the  provision  of  the 
said  Article  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
be  admitted  to  enter  certain  bays  or  harbours  for 
shelter,  repairs,  wood,  or  water,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever,  but  that  they  shall  be  under 
such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privi- 
leges thereby  reserved  to  them,  is  it  permissible 
to  impose  restrictions  making  the  exercise  of 
such  privileges  conditional  upon  the  paj'ment 
of  light  or  harbour  or  other  dues,  or  entering  or 
reporting  at  custom-houses  or  any  similar  con- 
ditions? 

"Question  5. — From  where  must  be  mea- 
sured the  '  3  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bavs,  creeks  or  harbours'  referred  to  in  the  said 
Article? 

"Question  6.  — Have  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  the  liberty  under  the  said  Article 
or  otherwise  to  take  fish  in  the  bays,  harbours, 
and  creeks  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Hay  to 
Kameau  Islands,  or  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  liay  to  Quir- 
pon  Islands,  or  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  ? 

"Question  7. — Are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  whose  vessels  resort  to  the  Treaty 
coasts  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  liberties 
referred  to  in  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  1818 
entitled  to  have  for  those  vessels,  when  duly 
authorized  by  the  United  States  in  that  behalf, 
the  commercial  privileges  on  the  Treat}'  coasts 
accorded  by  agreement  or  otherwise  to  United 
States  trading  vessels  generallj'  ?  " 

Of  the  remaining  articles  of  the  Agreement, 
IV.  and  V.  provide  for  the  determination  of  fu- 
ture questions  that  may  arise,  and  for  the  com- 
position of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  which  is 
to  be  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  at  The  Hague. 

The  agreement  above  was  formulated  at  a  con- 
ference in  Washington  between  Secretary  Root, 
Ambassador  Bryce,  Hon.  A.  B.  Aylesworth, 
Canadian  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Kent  of  Newfoundland.  In  March  the  fol- 
lowing were  chosen  from  the  general  member- 
ship of  the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague  to 
constitute  the  Tribunal  for  this  arbitration, 
namely  :  Dr.  Luis  Maria  Drago,  Argentina; 
Jonkheer  de  Savoruin  Lohman,  Netherlands ; 
Judge  George  Gray,  United  States ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Fitzpatrick,"  Chief  Justice  of  Canada, 
with  Dr.  H.  Lammasch,  of  Vienna,  to  be  um- 
pire on  points  of  disagreement. 

The  case  for  the  United  States  was  delivered 
to  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington,  and  that 
for  Great  Britain  to  the  American  Embassy  at 
Loudon,  on  the  4th  of  October.  A  little  later  it 
was  announced  that  the  modus  vivendi  of  1908 
had  been  renewed  until  the  termination  of  the 
arbitration  proceedings. 
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A.  D.  1907.  —  Imperial  Conference  at  Lon- 
don. See  (in  this  vol.)  British  Empire  :  A.  D. 
1907. 

A.  D.  1908-1909  (November-May).  —  Six 
Months  of  Political  Deadlock.  —  From  No- 
vember, 1908,  imtil  the  followiug  May  an  ex- 
traordinary deadlock  resulted  from  a  tie 
between  rival  parties  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  situation,  as  described  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  was  as  follows:  "Each 
side  has  18  seats.  Neither,  therefore,  can  elect 
a  Speaker,  much  less  undertake  the  control  of 
public  bu.sines3,  when  Parliament  meets.  Sir 
Robert  Bond,  who  carried  32  seats  against  4  in 
1900  and  30  seats  against  6  in  1904,  returns 
with  only  half  the  House  —  18  men.  In  the 
former  contests  Sir  Edward  Morris,  who  now 
leads  the  Opposition  against  him,  had  been  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet  and  Lis  '  right-hand 
man,'  and  the  November  results  prove  that 
Morris's  withdrawal  was  a  serious  injury  to 
Bond.  Morris  went  out  a  year  or  so  previously 
owing  to  a  disagreement  as  to  raising  the  rate 
of  wages  on  public  works,  and,  being  the  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholic  politician  of  the  Island, 
had  14  seats,  of  that  creed,  as  a  solid  block  in 
Bond's  party  during  all  this  period.  It  was 
therefore  felt,  when  he  resigned,  that  this 
'  solid  14 '  would  be  broken,  and  this  conclusion 
proved  correct,  because  Morris  carried  half  of 
them  in  spite  of  the  open  and  avowed  hostility 
of  many  of  the  priests  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Johns." 

Sir  Robert  Bond  retained  the  Prime  Ministry 
until  the  end  of  February,  1909.  wlien,  havinij 
failed  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
a  new  election  from  the  Governor,  Sir  William 
Macgregor,  he  resigned.  Sir  Edward  Morris 
then  took  oflice,  and  the  continued  deadlock 
made  it  necessary,  in  a  few  weeks,  in  crmimand 
a  dissr^lution  and  call  a  new  election,  whicli  was 
held  on  the  Hth  of  May.  It  broke  the  tie  of 
parties  clTectually,  Sir  PMward  .Mtjrris  carrying 
2«  8<;ats.  agJiinst  10  filled  by  the  parti-sans  of  Sir 
Itobert  IVjnd. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  A  Year  of  Misfortune  and 
Depression.  —  Scant  earnings  from  the 
Fisheries  and  from  Whaling.  —  Attitude  of 
the  people  toward  Confederation  with  Can- 
ada.—  '•The  Fisheries  represent  fully  eiglity 
percent,  of  tlie  <;xport>4,  and  in  order  to  under- 
Rtand  the  financial  stringency  which  has  now 
fairly  settled  down  upon  'Our  Cousin  to  the 
Eant'  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the 
catch  of  fish  r<  m;iins  alKiut  the  siirne  from  year 
to  year,  the  price  h.is  been  Hteadily  in<reaHlng 
for  the  past  ten  years,  until  last  year  it  was 
double  what  it  was  a  deoide  ago.  Hut  this  year 
the  price  has  suddenly  falh-n  to  what  it  was  at 
the  l)#;ginning  of  the  decade.  In  other  words, 
the  value  of  last  HeJis^ins  cj&ic.h  will  be  just 
about  half  what  it  was  the  wason  before;  and, 
ln<if<ad  of  the  nierf:hants  receiving  $7,H00,<i00 
for  their  fl-(li.  tliey  will  receivir  consideraliiy 
lesH  th)in  $4,0<K>,(K»  ;  and  the  indlvirjual  liHJier- 
man  who  at  the  former  pri<e  was  barely  abb;  to 
earn  $J<.V>  will  receive  tlilt  year  [)robiibly  less 
than  917.^,  on  which  U)  iiupport  himself  and 
family  for  the  year,  and  to  provith;  himself 
with  an  outflt  for  the  next  wnwin'n  work.  Many 
of  course  will  not,  receive  tliut  much.  .  .  .  AI- 
thoMirh  oih'T  IndiiHtricH  are  ii|»rlriging  up  in 
Newfoundland,  the  co<lt)ahery  remaluH  the  great 


staple  and  dependence  of  the  population  —  the 
vast  majority  of  which  are  fishermen,  born  and 
bred,  who  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
other  methods  of  earning  a  living.  The  present 
depression  is  widespread  and  far-reaching  and 
every  form  of  industry  and  trade,  business  and 
commerce  in  the  Colony  is  suffering  seriously 
thereby.  The  latest  ill  report  comes  from  Bay 
of  Islands,  to  the  effect  that  the  winter  herring 
fishery  on  the  west  coast  —  the  scene  of  the 
present  controversy  with  the  United  States  —  is 
a  failure.  Last  spring's  seal  fishery  was  not  up 
to  the  average,  and  owing  to  many  accidents  to 
the  fleet,  necessitating  heavy  outlay  for  repairs, 
the  promoters  have  realized  much  less  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  secured.  The  whale 
fishery,  also,  which  a  few  years  ago  had  as- 
sumed enormous  proportions,  and  was  yielding 
handsome  returns,  has  now  almost  reached  the 
vanishing  point.  To  complete  the  sum  of  the 
Colony's  misfortunes  comes  the  partial  sus- 
pension of  [iron]  mining  operations  at  Bell 
Island,  during  the  winter  months,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  men  need  employment  most, 
and  when,  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  it,  they 
will  probably  emigrate  to  other  countries. 

"  This  combination  of  misfortune  is  not  only 
causing  distress  among  all  classes  of  citizens, 
but  the  government  will  also  keenlj'  feel  the  loss 
of  revenue:  for  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
reduction  in  the  customs  revenue  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  puts  the  figures  at  $450,000;  in 
other  words,  that  the  revenue  will  not  exceed 
$2,000,000. 

"The  great  drawback  in  Newfoundland  insti- 
tutions is  the  disproportion  between  the  big 
machinery  of  government  and  the  small  popu- 
lation to  be  governed.  A  local  politician  has 
ai)tly  (h'scribed  it  as  '  the  trappings  of  an  ele- 
phant on  the  back  of  a  rat."  "  —  P^dwin  Smith, 
The  Land  of  Baccalhoa  {Canadian  Magazine, 
.lull/,  1909). 

Another  writer  in  the  same  number  of  The 
Canadian  Ma'^azine  discusses  the  opposition  in 
Newfoundland  to  union  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  as  follows:  "The  political  leader  who 
siiould  today  a[)peal  to  the  Newfoundland 
eli.'ctorate  on  the;  ipiestion  of  Confederation 
would  be  disastrously  deleat<'d.  But  on  the  day 
when  the  leader  of  a  party  in  tin;  Island  Colony 
makes  up  his  mind  to  risk  temporary  <let'eat  for 
the  j)urpo.se  of  acconii)lishing  Confi-deration, 
that  day  brings  union  Ix-tween  Newfoundland 
and  (/'unada  within  the  hori/.on  of  the  proximate 
futurr-.  That  leader  must  -—  unh-ss  the  finan- 
cial r-xigeneies  of  the  Island  bring  him  extnme- 
ous  aid — face  an  arduous  ca!n|)aign  of  educa- 
tion, but  it  will  be  a  campaign  crowned  with 
victory. 

"These  are  the  imi)re8sions  left  on  my  mind 
by  a  visit  t<»  St.  John's  niiule  with  the  object  of 
Bludying  th(!  political  deadlock  and  the  ( 11  uses 
which  led  up  to  it.  .  .  .  '\'\\i'  residenlsof  the 
ontportH  all  set  tlenwnts  except  St,  .lolin's  are 
known  Its  r>ut ports  are  (i|)posed  to  Confedera- 
tion becauw!  they  have  been  told  that  it  would 
mean  a  heavy  increiiMc  in  thrir  tjixes;  that  their 
windows,  all  th'-ir  domcHlic  animals  and  all 
their  personal  property  woidd  be  l,ax«;d.  If 
tliift  wrong  imprr-sHJon  were  di-ipelled  by  a  <'nm- 
nai;;n  of  education,  and  they  understood  that 
IriHlcad  of  hiu'her  taxation  Confederation  would 
mean  the  opeidng  up  of  the  country,  bonuseii 
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for  the  fishermen,  and  new  markets  for  the  fish 
in  Canada  and  abroad  through  the  services  of 
Canadian  Commercial  agents,  instead  of  oppo- 
nents of  union  they  would  become  its  advo- 
cates. " 

A.  D.  1909.  (July-Aug.). — The  Imperial 
Defence  Conference.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War, 
The  Pkepakations  fou  :  Military  and  Na- 
val. 

NEW  HEBRIDES:  Arrangement  be- 
tv^een  England  and  France,  ttee  (in  this 
vol.)  Eukopk:  a.  D.  19U4  (Apuil). 

NEW  PROTECTION,  The.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Labor  Uemukeration  :  Tue  New  Pro- 
tection. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
CO. :  Fined  for  unlawful  Rebates.  See  (in 
this  vol. )  Railways  :  United  States  :  A.  D. 
1909. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  :  A.  D.  1897.  —  Lead- 
ership in  the  Administrative  Control  of  Tu- 
berculosis, See  (in  this  vol.)  Public  Health: 
Tubeuculosis. 

A.  D.  1900-1903.  —  Beginning  of  Tenement 
House  Reform.  —  By  a  steady  process,  acceler- 
ated in  the  last  ten  years,  the  congested  tene- 
ment districts  of  New  York  have  become  one 
great  aggregation  of  sunless  and  airless  rooms. 
Immense  buildings  have  gone  up  by  the  thou- 
sands, live,  six,  and  seven  stories  high,  in  which 
practically  no  provision  for  ventilation  has  beea 
made;  and  in  which  the  occupants  are  under- 
going a  slow  process  of  asphyxiation.  Nor  are 
these  disadvantages  confined  to  the  submerged 
proletariat.  The  New  York  tenement  system  is 
pervasive.  .  .  .  Two-thirds  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  New  York,  or  2,500,000  out  of  3,500,000, 
live  in  tenement  houses,  a  proportion  which  is 
increasing  every  day.  .  .  . 

"It  was  not  until  Governor  Roosevelt's  ap- 
pointment of  the  De  Forest  Tenement  House 
Commission  in  1900  that  the  necessary  remedial 
legi-slation  took  practical  shape.  This  act  itself 
was  the  result  of  many  years'  struggle  against 
corrupt  politicians, — Tammany  Hall,  the  self- 
appointed  guardian  of  the  poorer  classes,  has 
been  a  bitter  enemy  of  tenement  reform,  —  and 
against  vested  interests.  Its  long  delay  had 
greatly  exaggerated  the  problem;  for  mean- 
while the  conditions  described  had  accumulated 
in  appalling  volume.  The  commission,  how- 
ever, was  of  high  civic  character,  and  was  com- 
posed of  men,  several  of  whom  had  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  tenement  problem. 
The  law  which  was  passed  as  a  result  of  their 
investigation  was  the  first  sweeping  and  effect- 
ive tenement  measure  since  the  enactment  in 
1867  of  the  first  tenement  house  act.  The  newly 
elected  Low  administration  found  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  statute  one  of  its  most  important 
responsibilities.  The  law  created  a  new  branch 
of  municipal  service,  —  the  tenement  house  de- 
partment; and  gave  the  tenement  commission, 
in  the  shape  of  an  elaborate  code  of  housing 
laws,  important  supervision  over  the  building 
of  new  tenements  and  the  maintenance  of  old." 

—  B.  J.  Hendrick,  A  Great  Municipal  Reform 
{Atlantic  Montlilj.  Nov.,  1903). 

A.  D.   1900-1909.  —  Subways  and  Tunnels. 

—  It  was  not  until  1900  that  the  building  of 
subways  for  city  transit  in  New  York  was  be- 
gun. The  first  line,  from  the  City  Hall  to 
Kingsbridge  and  the  Bronx  Park,  was  opened 


in  1904.  During  its  construction  plans  for  its 
extension  southerly  and  imder  East  River  into 
Brooklyn  were  adcjpted,  and  contracts  were  let. 
The  original  work  was  executed  under  an 
aiTangement  with  a  company  known  as  the 
McDonald  Syndicate,  whereby  the  City  gave  its 
credit  to  secure  the  requisite  funds  and  would 
acquire  the  ownership  of  the  subway  and  road 
at  tlie  end  of  fifty  years.  In  1902  the  interests 
of  the  McDonald  Syndicate  were  transferred 
to  a  new  corporation,  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  which  ultimately  acquired  a 
general  control  of  the  city  railway  service,  and 
ran  a  crooked  career  to  results  of  disaster,  so 
far  as  the  public  was  concerned.  In  1905  the 
Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners,  then 
exercising  authority  in  this  region  of  municipal 
affairs,  under  the  New  York  SUite  Rapid  Transit 
Act  of  1891,  approved  plans  for  an  extensive 
additional  system,  comprehending  as  many  as 
nineteen  routes,  with  various  "spurs,"  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  consented 
to  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

The  East  River  Tunnel  to  Brooklyn  was  fin- 
ished early  in  1908,  and  the  first  two  tubes  of 
four  Hudson  Tunnels,  connecting  Manhattan 
Island  with  New  Jersey  was  opened  in  the  last 
week  of  February,  the  same  year.  This  first 
pair  of  the  Hudson  Tunnels  realized  a  project 
which  had  been  undertaken  as  far  back  as  1878 
and  which  had  undergone  two  financial  failures, 
in  1882  and  1892.  In  1902  its  remains  and  its 
charter  were  passed  on  to  a  third  courageous 
company,  organized  by  Mr.  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo.  who  became  the  master-spirit  of  bold 
enterprise  at  New  York  in  this  engineering 
field.  In  1903  3Ir.  McAdoo  organized  another 
company  for  the  undertaking  of  a  connection  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Jersey  City  with 
downtown  New  York,  and  also  for  connecting 
the  uptown  and  downtown  tunnels  by  means  of 
a  north  and  south  line  along  the  New  Jersey 
water-front,  so  as  to  connect  the  Lackawanna, 
Erie,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  with  the  tun- 
nel system,  and  thereby  be  able  to  give  to  their 
passengers  an  uptown  and  downtown  railway 
delivery. 

The  second  pair  of  Hudson  River  tubes  (the 
downtown  link)  forming  this  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  Tunnel  were  opened  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1909.  Writing  of  the  event  a  few  days 
before  its  occurrence,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  summed  up  the  existing  and  prospective 
conditions  of  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  is- 
land of  Manhattan  by  under-river  passages  as 
follows:  "Since  the  city  entered  its  rapid 
transit  boom  and  the  practicability  of  sub-river 
tunnels  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  leading  engineers  of  the  world,  fourteen  such 
tubes  have  been  under  construction  here.  Four 
of  them  are  in  operation.  The  downtown  link 
of  the  Hudson  Company's  system  will  add  two 
more,  and  the  remaining  eight  are  to  be  opened 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  according 
to  present  plans. 

"  After  the  opening  of  the  downtown  Hudson 
tunnels,  the  travelling  public  will  look  forward 
to  the  operation  of  the  other  eight  tubes,  as  fol- 
lows :  Two  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnels  be- 
neath the  Hudson  River  and  four  under  the 
East  River,  meeting  in  Manhattan  at  the  great 
terminal  station  now  nearing  completion,  be- 
tween   Thirty-first    and    Thirty-third    Streets, 
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along  Seventh  Avenue ;  the  pair  of  Steinway- 
Belmont  tunnels,  deriving  their  name  from  the 
originator  of  the  franchise  and  the  present  con- 
trolling influence,  running  from  Forty-second 
Street  to  Long  Island  City  and  held  practically 
by  the  same  men  who  control  the  operation  of 
the  Manhattan-Bronx  subway  (the  Interborough 
Company). 

"The  Pennsylvania  tubes  under  the  North 
(Hudson)  River  are  practically  completed,  and 
await  only  the  finishing  of  the  depot,  while  the 
East  River  tubes,  though  a  little  behind  hand 
on  account  of  difficulties  met  in  the  form  of 
treacherous  rock  ledges,  are  within  possibly  a 
year  of  opening.  The  Stein way-Belmont  tun- 
nels are  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for  oper- 
ation as  soon  as  the  company  makes  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  the  Public  Service 
Coram  is.sion." 

An  official  party  in  a  passenger  car  went 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  tubes  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  on  the  18th 
of  November. 

Work  on  a  Fourth  Avenue  Subway  in  Brook- 
lyn was  begun  Nov.  13. 

The  Hudson  Terminal  at  Cortlandt  and 
Church  Streets  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
structures  in  the  world.  Below  the  street  is  the 
terminal  station,  where  all  the  trains  "down- 
town "  arrive  and  depart.  This  station  is  wholly 
below  tide  level.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  coffer- 
dam of  reinforced  concrete  H  ft.  thick,  4(K)  ft. 
long,  and  177  ft.  wide,  and  is  sunk  9")  ft.  deep  to 
solid  rock.  Forty  feet  below  the  street  is  tiie 
track  flfK>r.  Twenty  feet  below  the  street  is  the 
great  "Concourse,"  where  all  traffic  is  collected 
and  distribut'd  to  the  various  train  platforms 
underneath.  On  the  Concourse  the  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Erie  liailroads 
have  ticket  offices,  where  tickets  to  any  p:irt 
of  America  may  be  bought.  This  Concourse, 
which  is  alxmt  1^  acres  in  extent,  is  one  of  the 
show  places  of  New  ^'ork.  Above  the  street 
level  are  two  great  oflif:e  buildings,  each  22 
stories  in  heiglit,  anrl  containing  approximately 
27  acres  of  r'-nUible  area. 

A.  D.  1901-1903.  —  Municipal  Elections. — 
Tammany's  Loss  and  Recovery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tamriiriny  Hall  HuIT<r<-d  defeat  in 
the  municipal  election  of  1901,  the  Hon.  Seth 
Low.  form'-rly  a  notable  Mayor  of  Brooklyn 
and  latterly  I'rcsident  of  f'olnmbia  University, 
lx;ing  carried  int')  the  Mayor's  office  by  a  rouH«-d 
movement  of  reform  which  fused  the  elements 
of  opposition  to  the  c/jrrupting  Tammany 
power.  Unf'^rtunately  the  Mayor's  term  of  of- 
flw;  \tHil  Ixen  shortened  to  two  years  by  the 
charter  amendment  of  the  previrius  year,  and 
the  term  was  Un>  brief  for  much  depth  and 
thoroiii^hrKiH  of  reform ;  but  the  city  was 
jfreatly  eleanvd  during  those  two  years.  Wiien 
the  next  election  came,  in  11K»H,  Tammany  had 
rallie'l  itx  hung^ry  forces  and  8<'Ciired  a  liiKhly 
renpertable  nominee  ff»r  Mayor,  in  the  person  of 
Hon.  (i<-<)Tii<-  B.  Mf;f'lelian,  son  of  the  famous 
Oenoral  of  the  (Mvil  War.  .Mayor  Low,  renom 
IriaU'l  by  a  wconrl  FMBif)n  of  opjionenls  to 
Tarnminjy,  experienr-ed  defeat 

A.   D.    1904    ^June).  —  The  Burninf(  of  the 
Steamer  Slocum.  —  A  r;al/wtropiie  of  siieh  lior 
rur  u<i  to  be  )ilHt'>rical  atti-nded  ihe  burninx  of 
the  excursion  Ht.earner  (irnrrnl  Slornin.  at  New 
York,  on    the   LOib  of  June,    \Wi\.     The   l*oat 


left  a  New  York  dock  in  the  morning  with  a 
Sunday-school  picnic  party  aboard  numbering 
about  eleven  hundred,  —  nearly  all  women  and 
children.  While  passing  through  that  part  of 
the  East  River  known  as  Hell  Gate,  within  the 
New  York  City  limits,  fire  was  discovered  in 
the  forward  part  of  the  vessel.  It  was  then 
fiood  tide,  and  the  eddies  and  currents  in  those 
waters  are  very  strong.  The  captain  decided 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  land  on 
either  shore,  or  to  beach  his  boat.  He  therefore 
headed  the  Slocum  for  an  island  two  miles  up 
stream.  As  the  boat  went  forward  at  full 
steam,  the  fore-and-aft  draught  thus  created 
fanned  the  flames  and  hastened  her  destruction. 
On  the  discovery  of  the  fire  by  the  passengers, 
the  wildest  panic  ensued.  It  was  found  that 
the  life-preservers  with  which  the  Slocum  was 
equipped  were  worthless.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  lower  boats  or  life-rafts.  The  crew 
were  engaged  in  trying  to  cope  with  the  fire, 
but  their  efforts  were  futile.  Within  twenty 
minutes,  the  boat  went  to  her  doom,  and  of  the 
women  and  helpless  children  who  had  embarked 
so  gaily  an  hour  before,  more  thau  nine  hundred 
were  drowned  or  burned  to  death.  Hundreds 
were  saved  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  policemen, 
river  men,  and  the  nurses  on  North  Brother  Is- 
land, the  scat  of  New  York's  hospital  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  where  the  Slocum  was  finally 
beached.  Most  of  those  who  met  this  awful 
death  had  come  from  a  single  densely  populated 
district  of  New  York's  great  "East  Side."  In 
some  cases,  whole  families  were  wiped  out. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Institution  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal   Research.      See  (in  this  vol.)  Mu- 

NICir.M,  GOVKU.N.MKNT  :  NeW  YoUK  CITY. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  The  Municipal  Election. — 
Especial  excitements  were  given  to  the  munici- 
pal election  of  this  year  in  New  York  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  it  of  William  R.  Hearst,  projirietor 
of  several  newspapers  in  the  coinitry  which  are 
foremost  representatives  of  the  recklessly  sensa- 
tional journalism  calleil  "yellow."  The  methods 
by  which  these  papers  won  a  great  circulation 
include  much  thatcan  hardly  be  described  other- 
wise than  as  demagot;uism,  and  many  groups 
and  cla.sses  of  p<'ople  who  are  restlessly  discon- 
tented in  life,  whether  reasonably  or  olheiwise, 
had  learned  to  I(X)k  on  .Mr.  Hearst  as  achaiiipion 
of  Inunan  riL'hts.  This  i)repared  material  from 
whicli  to  orgard/.ea  |)ersf)nal  followiriir  that  look 
the  character,  for  a  time,  of  a  formidable  political 
organization,  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
tlnr  Indej)cndenc(?  Lc-ague  ;  and  the  great  wealth 
wliich  Mr.  Hearst  had  inherited,  and  which  his 
proHi)ero\is  newKi)aperH  replenished,  was  8i)ent 
lavishly  In  exi)loiling,  Hll|)portin^^  and  control- 
ling the  or^'ani/.alion.  liis  political  ambitions 
aimed  high,  atid  the  mayoralty  of  New  York 
City,  for  which  his  Indi|)endence  IjcagiH!  nom- 
inaterl  him  in  lOOri,  was  by  no  means  the  cou- 
t<  inplate<i  end. 

'I'lie  Tammany  [)emo(ra'y  gave  its  nomination 
to  Oer)rtje  ]i  .McClellan,  son  of  the  famous  (ien- 
eral,  while  the  Ke|)ubli<'ati  party  named  William 
.M.  IvitiH,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  (;ity.  Tht! 
<-anvas  was  a  heated  one,  and  as  it  pro^rressed 
the  I/<'agiir'  of  Mr.  Hearst  was  seen  to  lie  dan- 
gifonsly  large.  Ah  a  conHe(|uence,  Ueiiublicans 
who  feared  its  control  of  the  City  government 
even  more  limn  tjiey  feared  that  of  Taminany, 
tlirew  their  vutes  fcjr  McClellan,  giving  him  li 
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plurality  of  about  3500  over  Hearst,  and  leav- 
ing Mr.  Ivins  far  behind.  Frauds  were  claimed 
and  the  election  contested  by  Hearst  and  his 
supporters,  who  secured,  by  order  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  State,  a  recounting  of 
the  ballots  in  four  election  districts,  with  the  re- 
sult of  a  gain  of  seventeen  votes  for  Mr.  Hearst. 
Appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  order  directing  not 
only  a  recount  but  a  recanvass  of  votes.  Such 
an  order  was  granted,  but  set  aside  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  to  which  the  question  went  then  ; 
the  court  of  last  resort  reversing,  also,  the  order 
imder  which  the  four  boxes  had  been  recounted. 
The  assertion  of  fraud  was  still  maintained  with 
vehemence,  and  the  legitimacy  of  Mayor  McClel- 
lan's  title  to  the  office  he  filled  was  denied  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  Legislature  then  passed 
an  Act  directing  a  recanvass  and  recount  of  the 
entire  ballots  of  the  election,  which  had  been 
preserved  under  seal.  This  was  a  labor  of 
months,  performed  under  the  direction  of  Judge 
Lambert,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  gave  a  gain 
of  1094  votes  to  Hearst  and  a  gain  of  231  to 
McCk'llan,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  863  to  Hearst, 
and  diminishing  McClellan's  plurality  in  the  total 
vote  to  2791.  The  validity  of  his  election  was 
thereupon  declared. 

A  more  successful  and  far  more  notable  inde- 
pendent candidacy  than  that  of  Mr.  Hearst,  in 
the  New  York  City  election  of  1905,  was  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  retaining  Mr.  William 
Travers  Jerome  in  the  office  of  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  county  of  New  York.  He  had  been 
carried  into  the  office  on  a  fusion  ticket,  four 
years  before,  and  had  performed  its  important 
duties  with  a  courage,  a  force,  an  independence 
and  a  rectitude  that  were  beyond  praise.  The 
machines  of  the  parties  would  not  nominate 
him  for  reOlection;  but  an  extraordinary  rally 
of  the  friends  of  good  government  in  all  parties 
put  him  into  the  field,  with  an  emergency  organ- 
ization that  sufficed  to  carry  him  triumphantly 
through.  He  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
about  16,000.  So  striking  a  proof  of  the  politi- 
cal popularity  which  a  high  quality  of  public 
service  can  win  has  not  often  been  given. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  The  Undertaking  of 
Works  for  a  Water  Supply  from  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains.  —  In  1905  the  City  of  New 
York  procured  authority  from  the  Legislature 
to  construct  the  works  necessary  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  additional  to  that  which  had 
been  drawn  for  many  years  from  the  Croton 
River  for  old  New  York  and  from  the  Ridge- 
wood  system  for  Brooklyn.  The  source  deter- 
mined on  was  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  includ- 
ing several  streams,  called  creeks,  —  namely 
Esopus,  Rondout,  Schoharie,  and  Catskill,  — 
having  a  total  water-shed  of  885  square  miles, 
and  estimated  to  furnish  about  770  millions  of 
gallons  daily,  even  in  dry  years.  The  plan  of 
the  project  in  its  entirety  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  eight  great  reservoirs  for  storing 
and  controlling  the  waters  derived  from  these 
streams.  The  first  to  be  built  and  the  largest 
of  such  reservoirs  is  named  the  Ashokan,  on 
Esopus  Creek,  about  14  miles  west  of  the  Hud- 
son River  at  Kingston,  near  Brown's  station  on 
the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railway.  Work  on 
this  was  begun  in  1907.  It  is  being  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  two  basins,  having  a 
united  length  of  about  twelve  and  a  half  miles, 
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lying  between  hills  which  are  connected  by 
numerous  massive  dams.  The  dams  necessary 
to  complete  the  enclosure  of  the  water  have  a 
total  length  of  more  than  five  miles. 

In  a  straight  line  the  distance  from  the  Ai^ho- 
kan  Reservoir  to  New  York  is  86  miles;  but  the 
windings  of  the  course  that  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  great  aqueduct  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  city  will  add  six  miles  to  its  length.  The 
aqueduct  is  to  pass  from  the  western  to  the  ea.st- 
ern  side  of  the  Hudson  at  Storm  King  Mountain, 
through  a  tunnel  in  solid  rock,  far  beneath  the 
river  bed.  From  J5reakneck  on  the  western 
shore  it  will  cross  a  corner  of  the  Croton  water- 
shed to  a  filter  site,  and  to  two  final  reservoirs, 
the  Kensico  and  the  Hill  View.  In  connection 
with  both  Ashokan  and  Kensico  reservoirs  the 
plan  of  the  system  contemplates  an  aeration  of 
the  water,  by  Hinging  it  to  the  air  in  thousands 
of  fovmtain  jets. 

In  the  parts  of  the  great  concrete  aqueduct 
that  can  be  built  in  an  open  cut  its  dimensions 
are  seventeen  feet  of  height  and  seventeen  and  a 
half  feet  of  width.  Where  it  traverses  tunnels 
the  width  is  reduced  to  thirteen  feet.  Its  de- 
livery of  water  to  New  York  is  calculated  to  add 
500,000,000  of  gallons  daily  to  the  water  supply 
of  the  city.  The  undertaking  as  a  whole  is 
claimed  to  be  the  greatest  that  any  city  has  yet 
engaged  in,  while  the  engineering  work  involved 
is  said  to  be  second  only  in  magnitude  to  that 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  —  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  Tfie 
WorliVs  Greatest  Aqueduct  {The  Century  Maga- 
zine, Sept.,  1909). 

A.  D.  1907  (April),  —  Great  Peace  Con- 
gress. See  (in  this  vol.)  War  :  The  Revolt 
AGAINST  :   A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Unearthing  of  Corruptions  in 
the  Custom  House.  See  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1909  (Oct.-Nov.). 

A.  D.  1909  (June).—  The  Wall  Street  In- 
vestigation, so-called.  —  Report  on  the  Oper- 
ations of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  other  Ex- 
changes. See  FiN.\NCE  and  Trade:  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Renewed  Struggle  against 
Tammany,  with  Partial  but  Substantial  Suc- 
cess. —  Although  Tammany  elected  its  candi- 
date for  Mayor  in  the  municipal  election  of  1909, 
its  domination  was  practically  overthrown  by 
the  defeiit  of  its  nominees  for  all  other  offices 
of  importance  in  the  City  Government.  A  coal- 
ition of  the  Republicans  with  anti-Tammany 
Democrats  nnd  other  organizations  had  presented 
a  fusion  ticket  headed  by  a  prominent  and 
much-trusted  business  man,  ]\Ir.  Otto  T.  Ban- 
nard.  William  R.  Hearst  entered  the  field  again, 
as  an  independent  nominee,  and  Tammany 
named  Judge  William  J.  Gaynor,  who  had  been 
one  of  its  opponents,  as  a  Democrat,  in  the  past. 
Judge  Gaynor  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
73.016,  the  vote  cast  for  mavor  being  :  Gavnor 
250,678;  Bannard  177,662;  Hearst  153,843.  "The 
City  Comptroller,  four  of  the  five  borough  presi- 
dents, and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, were  elected  by  the  Fusionists.  By  the 
election  of  Mr.  McAneny  to  be  President  of  the 
Borough  of  ]\Ianhattan  (the  old  New  York  City), 
a  very  eminent  political  reformer  and  one  of 
great  force,  was  brought  into  the  City  Govern- 
ment. As  president  of  the  energetic  City  Club, 
which  became  a  power  in  reform  politics  under 
his  lead,  and  as  secretary  of  the  National  Civil 
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Service  Reform  League,  Mr.  McAneny  had  given 
abundant  proof  of  his  capacity  and  his  earnest- 
ness in  work  for  good  government. 

By  controlling  twelve  of  the  sixteen  votes  in 
the  important  Board  of  Estimate,  the  opponents 
of  Tammany  stripped  that  organization  of  all 
power  over  public  "  jobs."  As  the  fact  was  ex- 
pressed exultingly  in  one  of  the  journals  of  ^ew 
York  on  the  day  after  election,  "after  January  1 
Charles  F.  Murphy  and  his  associates  no  longer 
will  say  who  shall  have  public  franchises;  they, 
too,  will  no  longer  fix  the  budget,  sell  the  city's 
bonds,  and  pay  political  debts  with  salary  in- 
creases. In  other  words,  the  Tiger  has  lost  his 
grip  on  the  city's  purse-strings,  and  this  fact, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  has  turned  his 
den  into  a  caveni  of  gloom." 

A.  D.  1909.  — Proposed  New  Charter,  not 
acted  on  in  the  Legislature.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Municipal  Government:  Xew  York  City. 

A.  D.  1909-1910.  —  The  Shirtwaist  Mak- 
ers' Strike.  See  Labor  Organization:  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1909-1910. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY:  Legislative  Investigation.  See 
fin  tLis  vol  J  iNsuiiANf  e,  Like. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  AND 
HARTFORD  R.  R.  CASE.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  C0.MBINATI0N9,  Industrial:  United 
States  :  A.  D    1901-1900 

NEW  YORK  STATE:  A.  D.  1899-1909. 
— The  Barge  Canal  under  Construction.  — 
On  tlif;  8lli  of  March,  IH'M,  Thcrxlore  Ho(^,-ve]t, 
then  Governor  of  New  York,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  private  citizens,  for  service  without 
pay,  in  studying  and  reporting  on  the  policy  to 
be  a'Jopted  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  deal- 
ing witli  its  canals.  The  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  General  Francis  Vinton 
Greene,  and  the  following  account  of  the  re- 
conimendations  made  by  the  committee  is  taken 
from  a  paper  on  the  subject  contributed  by 
General  Greene  to  Volume  XIIL  of  the  Publi- 
cations of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  pub 
lished  in  December,  l!i09  : 

"  The  otluT  memlM.TS  wr-re  Major  Thoma.s 
W.  Symons  of  the  Corps  of  Enginer  rs.  United 
Htat'H  Army,  thf-n  statiMnr-d  at  liufTalo  in  ciiarge 
of  river  and  liariior  irripn)V<tnirils,  Hon.  Frank 
H.  Witherbee  of  Port  Henry  in  the  Cbamplain 
district.  Hon.  G'orge  E.  Green,  State  Senator 
from  Hingliamton  in  the  sotithern  tif-r  of  coun- 
ties, Hon.  .Joim  N.  Scatchcrd  of  Buffalo,  aiul 
the  two  Hlate  onicials  most  intimatfly  coniiefic-d 
witli  the  administration  of  canals,  viz.,  Hon. 
E'lward  A  B'md,  State  Knginecr,  and  Hon. 
John  N.  I'artridgc,  Superintendent  of  i'ublic 
Works. 

"  The  refpwBt  of  the  Governor  was  gimply 
that  we  should  study  the  canal  problem  and 
advis*.'  him.  .  .  .  We  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  the  )'ear  1H{)9  to  a  study  of  the  subject,  and 
nift'le  our  rrport  to  the  Govirrnor  under  <l;ite  of 
Janiary  I't,  1900,  .  .  .The  Govr;rrifjr  promptly 
tranimitted  the  report  to  the  LegiHiature,  adopt- 
ln;(  the  conclusions  and  recommrridationH  which 
it  contained,  and  advKing  that  legislation  be 
#»na/:ted  to  carry  them  Into  effect.  This  was 
done  In  s  .  v<-.\T<i  .   .   .    ;  (Inally  the  |iro 

)tu-t  was  r  .  Ill]  ad'>pt.''d  by  an  overwhelm 

njc  voterjf  |J)(.  people  in  the  ejcftion  of  IlKKt.  .  .  . 
"  Ax  Ui  '<ur  cf)nclu'"lonsand  recommendations, 
the  first  'juestion  to  Ik;  decided  wa»  whether  or 


not  the  canals  should  be  entirely  abandoned.  It 
was  claimed  by  many  that  canal  transportation 
was  antiquated  and  altogether  out  of  date  ;  that 
'  the  railroads,  with  their  large  capital  and  sci- 
entific management,  their  durable  roadbeds, 
powerful  locomotives,  larger  cars,  greater  train 
loads,  greater  speed,  and  more  certainty  of  de- 
livery, will  be  able  now  or  in  the  early  future 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  below  what 
is  possible  on  the  canals.'  If  it  should  seem  prob- 
able that  the  railroads  could  accomplish  this, 
then  it  would  be  manifestly  unwise  and  im- 
proper to  expend  any  more  public  money  ujx»n 
the  canals. 

"From  a  consideration  of  all  [the]  facts  we 
reached  our  first  conclusion  —  which,  like  all 
the  other  portions  of  our  report,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  —  to  wit,  '  That  the  canals  con- 
necting the  Hudson  river  with  Lakes  Erie,  On- 
tario and  Chaniplain  should  not  be  abandoned, 
but  should  be  maintained  and  enlarged.' 

"The  next  point  to  be  considered  was,  to 
what  extent  should  they  be  enlarged,  what  size 
of  vessel  they  should  be  adapted  to  carry,  and 
what  would  be  the  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

"As  to  the  proper  size  of  the  enlarged  canal, 
widely  different  views  were  held  by  engineers 
and  by  economists.  Some  contended  that  the 
nine  foot  canal  authorizid  in  1894  was  suffi- 
ciently large  ;  others  brought  forward  the  sup- 
pose<l  advantages  of  a  ship  canal  large  enough 
to  carry  ocean-going  steamers  without  breaking 
bidk  from  Dululh  to  Liverpool,  or  any  other 
port  ;  others  contended  that  a  canal  of  interme- 
diate size  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  econo- 
mical, would  cost  the  least  amoimtof  money  for 
the  results  i)roduced,  and  would,  in  fact,  pro- 
duce a  lower  freight  rate  than  either  the  small 
canal  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ship  canal  on  the 
other. 

"To  these  questions  we  gave  the  most  care- 
fid  study.  The  ship  canal  had  many  glittering 
attractions,  and  there  was  a  large  sentiment 
along  fh(!  lakes  which  h;id  found  expression  in 
Deei)  Waterways  conventions,  which  had  been 
held  in  recent  yrars  and  had  advocated  a  water 
route  of  either  21  or  2H  feet  depth  from  l.ake 
Erie  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  .  .  .  But  a  careful 
examination  of  the  facts  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  while  a  ship  canal  of  21  or  2M  feet  depth 
would  cost  enormously  nion!  than  a  barge  canal 
of  say.  12  feet  depth,  it  would  not  produce  as 
low  a  fnight  rate.   .  .   . 

"  Having  rejected  th(!  '^hi[)  canal  project,  we 
had  tiien  to  consider  what  si/.e  of  enlarged  canal 
we  should  recommenfl.  In  any  event,  we  were 
satislled  that  the  route  of  the  canal  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  us*;  the  waterways  of  the  Sen- 
eca (ind  Oneidii  livers,  Oneida  lak(;  and  the  Mo- 
hawk river  in  phue  of  tin-  present  route  ;  but 
the  quesiion  was  whethrr  llie  dejith  of  the  camil 
siiould  be  II  feet,  capable  of  currying  a  boat 
with  cargo capncily  of  l.'iO  tons,  or  a  dejith  of  12 
feet,  carrying  a  boat  with  a  cargo  capacity  of 
about  1.000  tons.  With  such  datJi  as  we  could 
r)l>tftin  in  the  short  finu!  at  our  disposal,  and 
without  adeipifvte  surveys,  weeslimuted  the  cost 
of  the  smaller  project  at  a  little  more  Ihiin 
821, (H)0. 00(1,  fknil  of  the  larger  jiroject  at  a  litth; 
less  than  $.'il)  (100,000. 

"  Our  conclusion  was  In  these  words  :  '  In  our 
judgment,  arrived  at  after  long  conslderatioD, 
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and  with  some  reluctance,  the  State  should  un- 
dertake the  larger  project  on  the  ground  that 
the  smaller  one  is  at  best  a  temporary  makeshift, 
and  that  the  larger  project  •will  permanently  se- 
cure the  commercial  supremacy  of  New  York, 
and  that  this  can  be  assured  by  no  other 
means.'  .  .  . 

"We  made  a  fourth  recommendation  in  the 
following  words: 

"'That  the  money  for  these  improvements 
should  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  eighteen-year 
bonds  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  interest  and  principal  of 
these  bonds  should  be  paid  out  of  taxes  specifi- 
cally levied,  for  benefits  received,  in  the  counties 
bordering  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  canals,  the 
Hudson  river  and  Lake  Champlain;  such  taxes 
to  be  levied  in  i)roportion  to  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  such 
counties.  These  taxes  will  amount  to  about 
10  cents  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  annually 
during  the  period  of  eighteen  years.' 

"Our  object  in  making  this  recommendation 
was  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  the  non-canal 
counties.  .  .  .  We  also  submitted  statistics  in 
tabular  and  graphic  form  showing  that  the  val- 
uation of  the  river  and  canal  counties  was  90% 
of  the  entire  valuation  of  the  State.  In  any 
event,  they  would  bear  90%  of  the  expense,  and 
it  was  thought  wise  to  suggest  that  they  bear 
the  entire  expense  so  as  to  remove  every  ground 
of  alleged  injustice  in  taxing  the  counties 
which  claimed  to  derive  no  benefit. 

"This  recommendation  was  not  adopted  by 
the  Legislature,  nor  submitted  to  the  people.  .  .  . 

"  At  the  election  the  non-canal  counties  voted 
against  the  project  bj'  large  majorities,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  for  instance,  being  13  to  1 
against  it,  and  Steuben  county,  10  to  1  against 
it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canal  counties 
voted  in  favor  of  it  by  almost  equally  large  ma- 
jorities, New  York  being  9  to  1  in  favor  of  it ; 
Kings,  8  to  1 ;  Queens,  5  to  1,  and  Erie,  nearly 
5  to  1.  For  some  unexplained  reason  Monroe 
county,  in  which  Rochester  is  situated,  and  On- 
ondaga county,  in  which  Syracuse  is  situated, 
voted  against  it.  The  overwhelming  vote,  how- 
ever, in  the  counties  at  the  two  terminals,  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  made  a  majority  of  245,312 
in  the  entire  State  in  favor  of  the  project,  and  a 
total  vote  of  1,100,708. 

"  Our  fifth  and  final  recommendation  was  as 
follows  : 

"That  the  efficiency  of  the  canals  depends 
upon  their  management  quite  as  much  as  upon 
their  physical  size,  and  that  no  money  should 
be  spent  for  further  enlargement  unless  accom- 
panied by  measures  which  will  accomplish  the 
following  results : 

"  (a)  The  removal  of  all  restrictions  as  to  the 
amount  of  capital  of  companies  engaged  in 
transportation  on  the  canals,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  large  transportation  lines  for  handling 
canal  business,  in  place  of  hampering  them,  as 
has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

"(b)  The  use  of  mechanical  means  of  traction, 
either  steam  or  electricity,  in  place  of  draft 
animals ;  and  the  use  of  mechanical  power  in 
place  of  hand  power  for  operating  the  gates  and 
valves,  and  moving  boats  in  locks. 

"(c)  The  organization  of  the  force  engaged 
on  the  public  works  of  the  State  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis,  so  as  to  afford  an  attractive  career 


to  graduates  of  scientific  institutions,  with  the 
assurance  that  their  entry  into  tlie  service,  their 
tenure  of  office,  and  their  promotion  will  depend 
solely  on  their  fitness,  as  determined  by  proper 
and  practical  tests. 

"(d)  A  revision  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the 
letting  of  public  contracts  by  the  State,  so  as  to 
make  impossible  a  repetition  of  the  unfortunate 
results  of  the  $9,000,000  appropriation. 

"Legislation  has  already  been  adopted  to 
carry  into  effect  (a)  and  (c) ;  the  adopted  plans 
for  the  canal  are  in  accordance  with  (b);  and  the 
specific  form  of  contract  which  we  recommended 
in  connection  with  (d)  was  not  adopted,  but  an- 
other form  of  contract  was  adopted  which  will 
practically  accomplish  the  same  result. 

"  It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  With  such  data  as  we  had  available 
and  with  such  surveys  as  were  possible  during 
the  year  1899,  we  estimated  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
ject we  recommended  at  $58,894,668  for  the  Erie 
Canal  and  $2,642,120  for  the  Oswego  and  Cham- 
plain  canals,  making  a  total  of  $61,536,788.  This 
contemplated  a  canal  with  12  feet  depth  and 
suitable  locks  for  carrying  a  barge  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  tons  capacity  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Hudson  river,  but  as  to  the  Oswego  and  Cham- 
plain  canals,  it  recommended  only  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  already  undertaken  to  provide 
for  boats  of  six  feet  draft.  .  .  .  It  was  ultimately 
determined  to  enlarge  the  Champlain  and  Os- 
wego canals  to  the  same  size  as  the  main  canal 
between  Buffalo  and  the  Hudson  river,  and  also 
to  include  the  dredging  of  a  12  foot  channel  in 
the  Hudson  river,  wiiich  we  had  anticipated 
would  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  enlargement  of  the  project  very  materially 
increased  the  cost,  and  in  the  interval  between 
the  time  of  our  report  and  the  completion  of  the 
detailed  report  of  the  State  Engineer,  the  prices 
of  labor  and  materials  had  verj^  largely  advanced. 
In  order  to  cover  all  possible  contingencies,  the 
State  Engineer  carried  his  estimate  to  $101,000,- 
000,  and  this  was  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  and  ratified  by  the  people  at  the 
election  of  1903." — Francis  Vinton  Greene,  The 
Inception  of  the  Barge  Canal  Project  {Buffalo 
Historical  iSociety  Publications,  v.  13). 

The  first  six  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
the  Barge  Canal  were  let  in  April,  1905.  The 
state  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  year  1909  was 
announced  by  Governor  Hughes  in  his  Message  to 
the  next  Legislature  as  follows:  "The  contracts 
in  force  for  the  Barge  Canal  improvement  amount 
in  total  price  to  $48,229,467,  and  the  contract 
value  of  the  work  performed  to  December  1, 
1909,  was  $15,821,275.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
State  engineer  and  surveyor  that  during  I9l0 
work  will  be  completed  amounting  to  $16,000,- 
000,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  Barge  Canal  system  will  be 
under  contract  by  April  1,  1910.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress,  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  Barge  Canal  .system  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  work  is  being  carried  on 
within  the  original  estimates.  This  enterprise 
should  be  pushed  to  completion  as  speedily,  as 
economically,  and  efficiently  as  possible." 

A.  D.  1901-1909.  ^Legislation  developing 
the  Parole  System  of  dealing  with  Convicts. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Crime  and  Ckiminology:  In- 
determinate Sentences. 
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A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Legislative  Investiga- 
tion of  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  the 
State  Superintendency  of  them.  —  Startling 
Disclosures.  —  Remedial  Legislation.  See 
Ln'suraxce,  Life. 

A.  D.  1906-1910.  —  The  Epoch  of  Governor 
Hughes.  — The  Special  Significance  of  his 
Administration.  —  His  Exemplary  Fidelity 
to  Fundamental  Political  Principles.  —  His 
Public  Support  against  Hostile  Party-Man- 
agers.—  The  election  of  1906  is  likely  to  be 
marked  in  the  political  history  of  New  York  as 
the  introduction  of  an  epoch,  —  the  Epoch  of 
Governor  Hughes.  The  State  has  had  a  number 
of  very  notable  Governors,  in  both  early  and  late 
times, —  Governors  ■who  left  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  of  themselves  on  its  history,  and  who 
have  been  large  contributors  to  its  prestige  and 
influence  as  the  Empire  State  of  the  American 
Union;  but  Governor  Hughes  is  of  a  type  so 
different  from  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  his 
conduct  of  the  Governor's  high  office  has  been 
so  distinctive  in  principle  and  method,  that  his 
administration  can  hardly  fail,  in  the  retrospect, 
to  take  on  a  special  significance  of  its  own. 

As  counsel  to  the  Legislative  Committee 
which  investigated  the  scandals  of  life-insurance 
management  in  1905-6  (see,  in  this  volume.  In- 
surance, Life),  the  conduct  of  the  investiga- 
tion by  3Ir.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  drew  public 
attention,  and  made  him  known  so  favorably 
that  when  in  the  autumn  of  1906  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  the  State  had  special  need  of  a 
personally  attractive  candidate  for  Governor, 
an  unmistakable  expression  of  popular  opinion 
directed  the  choice  to  him.  The  Independence 
I>-ague  which  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  had  rallied 
and  organized,  and  which  had  served  him  the 
previous  year  in  his  candidacy  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  New  York  fs^-e,  above,  Nkw  York  City: 
A.  D.  liXi')),  U'dil  been  recruited  s^)  successfully 
throuirhout  the  State,  and  had  absorbed  so  much 
of  .some  elements  of  the  Democratic  Party,  that 
the  latter  ma«le  terms  of  combination  with  it, 
and  iulopU-A  Mr.  Hearst  as  its  gubernatorial 
nominee.  The  combination  was  one  which  tlie 
orflinary  forces  acting  for  the  Republican  Parly 
could  hardly  hope  to  overcome  ;  but  tiin  rer<nt 
presti:.'e  of  Mr.  Hut'lies  might  call  out  reinforce- 
m'lits  that  would  save  the  day.  It  was  not  will- 
ingly that  the  professional  managers  of  the  i)arty 
consz-ntwl  to  his  nomination,  and  it  was  not 
willingly  that  he  a<^cepted  it.  He  was  h«*artily 
a  Republican  in  politics,  but  never  active  in 
its  affjiirs,  iK-irig  flevoted  U)  his  profession  and 
plainly  reluctint  to  be  turned  asiiie  at  all  frr)m 
the  carefrr  it  luid  Just  fairly  oiiened  before  him. 
But  he  yirld'd,  as  the  party  managers  did,  to  a 
call  from  the  public  of  the  [tarty,  and  the  result 
of  the  election  afforded  prwtf  of  the  reality  and 
iinr/;rity  of  the  aill.  Hughes  nlone  on  the  Stale 
ticket  of  the  ItepublicanH  was  elected  ;  Hearst 
alone  on  the  ticket  of  the  DerrifKratie  Independ 
enc'-lyague  combination  was  defeated.  Gov- 
ernor lluifhes  was  tlius  phif-ed,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1W»7,  at  the  head  of  an  adrninistration 
In  which  every  other  elective  ofllce  was  filled 
by  his  political  opponents. 

This  political  alonenesfl  of  Governor  Hui^hei 
In  his  ofTWe  would  have  mattered  very  little, 
however,  if  his  own  jtarty  siirroundin((s  in  it 
htv\  l)e«n  friendly  ano  sympathetic  ;  but  very 
quickly  it  woa  sceu  that  he  bad  conceptionB  of 


official  duty  which  those  who  controlled  the 
machine-like  "  organization"  of  the  party,  with 
consequent  powers  of  influence  over  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature  and  in  other  official 
places,  could  in  no  wise  comprehend.  With 
a  degree  of  precision  and  decision  hardly 
matched  by  another  executive,  this  Governor 
had  studied,  constitutionally  and  ethically,  and 
had  defined  to  himself,  the  obligations  and 
limitations  of  his  office,  and  had  resolved  them 
into  principles  of  action  from  which  he  never 
swerved.  In  one  particular,  especially,  this  held 
him  to  a  course  which  some  former  governors 
had  adherred  to  in  the  main,  but  none,  perhaps, 
with  a  consistency  as  firm.  In  the  use  of  two 
powers  confided  to  the  Governor,  that  of  the 
veto  in  legislation  and  that  of  appointment  to 
many  State  offices,  there  had  always  been  more 
or  less  of  giving  and  taking  between  the  Exec- 
utive, on  one  side,  and  the  Legislature  and  the 
controlling  leaders  of  party  organization  on  the 
other.  A  Governor  actuated  by  personal  mo- 
tives, of  ambition  or  other  self-interest,  would 
use  these  powers  freel}-,  in  bargaining  for  or 
enforcing  his  desires ;  and  a  Governor  who 
cared  for  public  interests  alone  would  some- 
times feel  driven  to  secure  measures  needful  to 
that  end  at  some  price  of  concession  in  appoint- 
ments and  in  the  approval  of  bills,  or  some 
coercive  use  of  the  veto  whip.  Governor 
Hughes  would  do  neither,  and  his  attitude  in 
this  matter  stands  out  so  conspicuously  as  to 
mark  in  iLself  an  epoch  of  great  example  in  the 
right  exercise  of  executive  power. 

No  Governor  has  ever  interested  himself  more 
earnestly  in  the  work  of  the  Legislature,  with 
a  watchful  eye  to  the  needs,  interests,  and 
rights  of  the  public  and  to  the  demands  of  good 
government  on  every  side.  No  Governor  has 
ever  taken  a  more  a<^;tive  and  effective  part  in 
the  production  of  important  legislation,  and 
none  has  ever  put  his  stamp  on  more  of  such 
legi-slation  within  the  same  time.  Hut  all  that 
he  has  done  in  that  line  of  executive  duty  has 
been  strictly  by  recommendation  and  by  argu- 
ment, a<ldres8ed  first  to  tlu;  Legislature  and 
then  to  the  public  behind  it;  never  by  any 
other  means.  Legislatures  have  been  coerced 
irresistibly  into  comiiliance  with  his  recom- 
mendalion.s,  by  public  opinion,  wakened  by  the 
(iovernor's  voice;  nev(T  tlirectly  by  him. 
There  has  been  nf)  departun;  from  the  principle 
of  action  which  he  slated  once  in  these  words: 
"  I  have  not  attempted,  through  tin-  use  of 
political  itatronape  or  political  machinery  to 
coerce  anyl)o<iy,  and  I  don't  projtose  to  do  so. 
Hut  under  the  constitution,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  my  iluly  to  recommend  legislation.  If  I 
mean  what  I  sav  when  I  recommend,  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  U-ll  why  it  is  recommended,  and 
my  constituency  is  not  the  L«gislature,  and  not 
any  particular  jiart  f)f  the  fieople.  but  rnv  con- 
Htitiiency  is  the  people  of  the  Stale,  and  t  i)ro- 
pose.  therefore,  whenever  I  make  a  n-corn- 
nienrliition,  ami  then!  is  any  (|ueHlion  about  It, 
to  tell  as  forcilily,  as  fully  and  as  frankly  as 
possible  why  I  stand  for  if.  If  it  is  wrong,  you 
will  know  ft  all  the  sooner;  If  ills  ritdit,  you 
will  ti\vi-  it  Ihrr  sup[)orl  it  deserves.  I  call  that 
Ameriean  government,  and  if  we  had  a  little 
less  trading,  u  liltli-  Ichs  wirepulling  an<l  bull 
dozing,  we  would  prosper  to  a  far  greater 
degree." 
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The  Lccrislature  of  New  York  has  bocn  hon- 
ored by  Ibis  hi;rlimiu(le(l  and  respectful  treat- 
ment of  it,  wbicl)  the  bigbminded  among  its 
members  liave  appreciated ;  but  these  have 
been  at  most  times  a  minority.  The  majority, 
obedient  to  resentful  party  "bosses,"  have 
acted  sullenly  with  him  when  the  lash  of  pub- 
lic opinion  has  driven  them  to  his  side,  and 
defiantly  against  him  when  they  dared.  His 
obstinate  antagonists  have  found  a  reelection 
hard  to  obtain. 

The  most  signal  showing  of  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  antagonists  of  Governor 
Hughes  in  tJie  Legislature  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  a  bill,  recommended  by  the  Governor 
in  1907,  for  the  amendment  of  a  disgraceful 
existing  law  relative  to  race-track  gambling. 
The  State  Constitution,  as  revised  in  1894,  pro- 
hibits all  forms  of  gambling,  and  declares  that 
"the  Legislature  shall  pass  appropriate  laws 
to  prevent  offenses  against  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section."  In  1895  an  Act  (known 
as  the  Percy-Gray  Law)  was  got  through  the 
Legislature,  professedly  in  obedience  to  this 
mandate  of  the  Constitution,  which  verbally 
prohibited  betting  on  races,  but  penalized  it 
only  by  providing  tliat  the  loser  of  a  race-track 
bet  might  sue  the  winner  and  recover  twice  the 
amount  of  his  bet,  while  betting  and  gambling 
in  other  places  were  punished  heavily  by  im- 
prisonment and  fine.  This  scandalous  favor  to 
the  race-track  interests  carried  a  bribe  at  the 
same  time  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  in  the 
form  of  a  cunning  provision  of  the  Act,  which 
appropriated  five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  racing  associations  to  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
tural societies.  Repeated  attempts  to  correct  so 
contemptuous  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
had  failed ;  but  Governor  Hughes  renewed  the 
attempt,  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  Law 
and  for  the  honor  of  the  State  which  could  not 
tolerate  defeat.  When  the  amending  Bill  that 
he  recommended  was  put  in  suspense  by  a  tie 
vote  in  the  Senate,  the  Governor  called  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  brouglit 
the  question  before  the  people  in  speeches 
which  made  a  mighty  stir.  The  racing  interests 
in  the  State  were  so  powerful  that  they  almost 
defied  defeat,  and  all  their  influence  came  into 
play.  Jleantime  a  special  election  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Senate  was  pending  in  Western 
New  York,  and  the  issue  on  the  race-track 
gambling  bill  was  fought  out  there,  with  the 
Governor  in  the  field,  contending  for  an  honest 
enforcement  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
State.  The  result  of  the  election  gave  sxipport 
to  that  contention,  and  when,  at  the  special 
session,  the  Bill  in  question  was  again  called  up 
in  the  Senate,  as  it  couM  be.  it  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  Republican  senators  who 
voted  against  it  were  most  of  them  retired  to 
private  life  by  their  constituents  at  the  sen- 
atorial elections  of  the  ensuing  fall. 

Almost  everything  of  importance  in  New 
York  legislation  since  Governor  Hughes  entered 
office  has  had  its  origin  in  his  recommendations, 
and  has  been  carried  by  the  weight  of  public 
backing  which  belief  in  him  calls  out,  against 
resisting  influences  that  would  ordinarily  have 
prevailed.  This  was  notably  the  fact  in  the 
case  of  the  Public  Service  Commissions  Act  of 
1907  (see  Public  Utilities),  which  established 
an  effective  supervision  and  regulation  of  cor- 


porations engaged  in  public  services,  by  plac- 
ing over  them  two  corami^ssions,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  one  with  jurisdiction  in  New 
York  City,  the  other  in  the  remainder  of  tlie 
State,  both  armed  with  large  powers.  The  ser- 
vices covered  are  those  of  railways,  gas  and 
electric  light  and  power  companies,  and  the  au- 
thority established  over  them  extends  not  only 
to  their  rates,  but  to  their  capitalization,  their 
issues  of  stock  and  bonds,  their  franchises,  the 
labor  conditions  under  them,  their  eqiiipment, 
and  the  sufficiency  and  quality  of  the  service 
they  render.  The  excellence  of  the  Act  ha8 
been  proved  by  its  working,  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissions  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes. 

In  the  checking  of  improper  legislation  by 
his  vetoes,  especially  against  encroachments  on 
local  rights  of  self-government,  and  against 
special  enactments  that  intrude  on  general  laws, 
Governor  Hughes  has  been  a  teacher  of  political 
principles,  as  importantly  as  in  the  legislative 
advice  which  it  is  part  of  his  constitutional 
duty  to  render.  He  taught  a  great  lesson  to 
every  legislative  body  and  everj'  executive  in 
the  Union,  when  he  disapproved  a  highly  popu- 
lar bill  which  prescribed  a  fixed  rate  of  railway 
passenger  fares  at  two  cents  per  mile,  on  the 
groimd  that  it  was  not  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
witli  summarily, — without  careful  investiga- 
tion and  determination  of  the  facts  involved. 
So  consistent,  so  forceful,  so  effective  a  teacher, 
in  fact,  by  precept  and  high  example,  of  the 
fundamentals  of  principle  in  political  action, 
has  rarely  appeared  in  any  country. 

That  Governor  Hughes  was  renominated  and 
reelected  in  1908  for  a  second  term  was  again 
by  reason  of  a  public  insistence  which  neither 
he  nor  the  hostile  manipulators  of  caucus-work 
in  his  party  could  resist.  If  the  election  had 
not  been  coincident  in  time  with  a  presidential 
election  the  "bosses"  of  the  party  would  have 
refused  the  nomination  to  him  at  any  cost. 
They  were  able  to  secure  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates that  would  eagerly  have  made  that  re- 
fusal ;  but  when  the  Governor  was  persuaded 
to  say  that  he  would  accept  renomination,  they 
dared  not  imperil  the  national  interests  of  the 
party  by  flouting  demands  which  came  from 
every  quarter  of  the  land.  He  had  become  so 
national  a  figure  that  interest  in  his  reelection 
was  nation-wide. 

On  the  powerful  movement  in  New  York  to 
break  down  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  people 
from  the  choosing  of  candidates  for  office,  which 
Governor  Hughes  inspired,  see  (in  this  vol.) 
Elective  Franchise:  United  States:  Direct 
Primary  Nominations. 

A.  D.  1906-1909.  —  Work  of  Reforestation. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources  :  United  States. 

A.  D.  1907.  —The  Gift  of  Letchworth  Park. 
—  A  noble  gift  to  the  State  was  made  in  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  by  the  Hon.  William  Pryor  Letch- 
worth, a  gentleman  of  distinction  in  benevolent 
w^ork,  officially  as  president  for  many  years  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  privately,  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  profound  student  of  and 
writer  on,  some  of  the  gravest  of  the  problems 
of  philanthropy,  especially  that  of  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  The  home  of  Mr.  Letchworth  for 
many  years  has  been  on  a  great  estate  which 
embraces  the  finest  and  most  famous  scenery  of 
the  Upper  Genesee  River,  lying  on  both  sides 
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of  the  canon  down  which  the  river  plunges  in 
three  successive  falls.  The  thousami  acres  of 
the  estate  enclose  all  three  of  the  falls.  This 
magnificent  domain,  preserved  in  all  its  natural 
beauty  and  improved  with  careful  taste  by  half 
a  century  of  Mr.  Letchworth's  care,  has  been 
conveyed  in  trust  to  the  State,  under  the  future 
custody  of  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  to  be  forever,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Letchworth,  a  Public  Park.  A 
generous  citizen  has  thus  saved  from  destruct- 
ive uses  a  piece  of  scenery  which  has  hardly  its 
equal  for  picturesque  and  varied  beauty  in  an- 
other part  of  the  State. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Enactment  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Law.  See  (in  this  vol.;  Public  Utili- 
ties. 

A.  D.  1907-1909. — Creation  of  the  Proba- 
tion System.  See  Cuime  and  Criminology: 
Probation. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Gas  Company's  Refund.  See 
(in  this  vol.;  Pcclic  Utilities. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Historical  Commemora- 
tions.—  The  Champlain  and  the  Hudson- 
Fulton.  —  Tiiree  notable  events  of  the  far  past 
were  notably  commemorated  in  Now  York  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  of  1009.  The 
terc-entenary  year  of  Champlain's  discovery,  in 
July,  1609,  of  the  Lake  which  bears  his  name, 
was  signalized  by  a  week  of  historical  pageants, 
fi-tes.  and  gatherings  for  speech  and  ceremony, 
on  and  around  the  lake,  beginning  on  the  4th  of 
July.  Prance,  England,  CanacJa,  and  the  United 
States  were  represf-nted  in  the  addresses  and 
exercises  of  the  occasion,  by  the  British  and 
French  Ambas.sa'lors,  the  Postmaster-General  of 
the  Dominion,  President  Taft  and  e.\-Secretary 
IlrKrt,  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  and  Gov- 
ernor Proiity  of  Vermont.  A  large  number  of 
Indians  t/K^k  part  in  the  pageants,  occupying  a 
floating  island  constructed  for  the  oe^a^ion  on 
the  lake,  and  repres^jnting  scenes  of  Imlian  life 
anrl  warfare,  the  story  of  Hiawatha,  and  other 
reminflers  of  the  time  when  men  of  their  race 
were  the  lonls  of  the  region  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  occasion  was  made  one  of  great 
int<freHt. 

Still  more  of  interest  was  given  to  the  double 
conirnemoratiori,  in  Se()tr'rril»er,  of  Ilendrick 
Huds/^jn'H  exploration  of  Hud-on  River  and  of 
iJobert  Fulton's  first  practically  successfid  un- 
derbiking  of  st'-amboating,  on  that  river.  The 
celebration  of  tiie  evrnt  (irst  named  was  timed 
approi»riately  on  its  third  eentennial  anniver- 
Wiry.  That  of  the  Heeond  wan  helated  by  two 
years  ;  t)ut  the  two  were  most  (illy  conneeled. 
The  [(eofile  of  Holland  joirir:fl  liearlily  in  the 
Hudwjn  commemoration,  building  and  sending 
ov»T  to  New  York  an  exact  rej)lirtt  of  Hiidson's 
little  nU\p,  the  Ifalre  Mfun,  or  Ifo/f  Moon,  in 
whjeh  Ins  voyage  was  made.  Fulton's  steam- 
iMmt,  the  CUrrnoiit,  was  ain't  refirodneed  for  the 
f)re'f''iri  aiifl  the  two  small,  quaint  vessels, 
s'  In  contra'<t  with   the  moiiHt'T  battle 

dh  ,  1   oer-an   liners  that  surrounrled   theni, 

lent  a  singular  interr^t  to  the  alTair.  Great 
Britain,  France,  (iermany,  Haly,  the  Nether- 
hiri'U.  .Mexico  (^ulm,  and  the  Arjrentine  I{e|»iili- 
II  '  '    vlffttions  fo  take  part  in  the  naval 

p.  ii    formed   ft  L'Hind   feature  tA  the 

c/f|il)r>»i  i<»fi,  and  an  Iffiponitit,'  nH«eifililv  of  great 
ships  of  wnr  wns  shown.  Eight  days,  from 
Baturd&y,  Hcptcniber  2-'>ib,  until  the  following 
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Saturday,  were  filled  with  chtn-ch  services, 
school  exercises,  historical  exhibitions  and  pro- 
cessions, military  and  uaval  parades,  aquatic 
sports,  carnival  doings,  aeroplane  flights,  ban- 
quets to  foreign  guests,  etc.,  at  New  York  City, 
after  which  the  Half  Moon  and  the  (Jlermont 
proceeded  up  the  river  and  the  celebration  was 
continued  in  various  towns. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Defeat  of  the  Direct  Pri- 
mary Bill.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective  Fran- 
chise :  United  States  :  Direct  Primary 
no.mination. 

A.  D.  1909-1910.  —  Munificent  Gifts  of 
Land  on  the  Hudson  for  Park  Purposes 
offered.  —  In  his  annual  Message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, January  5,  1910,  Governor  Hughes  an- 
nounced the  details  of  a  munificent  project  of 
gifts  proffered  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  noble  State  Park  on  and  near  the 
Hudson  River.  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Harriman,  widow 
of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  offered  to  convej-  to 
the  State  a  tract  of  about  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Orange  and  Rockland  counties,  to  be 
held  in  perpetuity  as  a  State  j)ark  ;  offering  fur- 
ther to  give  the  State  §1,000.000  in  trust,  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  land  lying  between  the 
tract  mentioned  and  the  Hudson  River,  so  that 
the  park  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  river 
frontage.  Other  gifts  for  similar  purposes 
amounting  to  §1,025,000  were  announced  as  a 
result  of  the  activity  of  the  Palisades  Park 
Commission,  from  residents  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Philadelphia.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
and  .1.  Pierpont  ^lorgan  eaeh  subscribed  JjioUO,- 
000;  Margaret  Olivia  Sage,  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  George  F.  Baker,  James  Stillman,  John  D. 
Archbold,  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Henry  Phipps, 
E.  T.  Stotesburv,  E.  H.  Garv.  ami  George  \V. 
Perkins  gave  .^.lO.OOO  each  : "  Heh-n  M.  Gould 
and  V.  Everit  Maey  contributed  §2"), 000  each, 
and  Ellen  F.  James  and  Arthur  C.  .lames  jointly 
gave  a  similar  amount.  These  subscriptions 
were  secured  upon  conditions  stipidating, 
among  other  thinus.  that  New  York  State  shall 
ajjpropriate  $2,.')00.0()0  for  the  accpdring  of  land 
and  the  l)uilding  of  roads  and  general  i)ar)<  pur- 
poses; that  the  Slate  of  New  .lersey  shiill  con- 
trilnite  a  fair  share,  and  that  the  State  diseon- 
tinue  work  on  the  new  State  prison  at  (iireat 
Bear  Mountain  in  Hoekland  County,  where  f)rn- 
lirninary  work  on  the  site  for  a  new  §2,000,000 
structure  has  been  under  way  for  several 
months. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  A.  D.  1886-1893.— 
Extension  of  the  Suffrage  to  Women.  See 
Mn   this    vol.;    lOi.i-.c  tivi;   lit  \.\(  iiisi; :     Woman 

SliKKUAOE. 

A.  D.  1896-1908.  —  Twelve  Years  of  Local 
Option. —  1  he  working  of  the  Law.-  Warn- 
ing to  the  Liquor  Trade.  —  The  Vote  of 
Women.  Sec  Al< oiiol  I'koiii.e.m  :  New 
Zi.Ai.Asn 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Colonial  Conference  at  Lon- 
don.    See  HitiTisir   lAinni; 

A.  D.  1903.  The  Maori  King  a  Colonial 
Minister. — 'I'he  old  fierce  citiirct  of  the  Mao- 
ris wilh  the  Ilnglish  cnlordslH  In  New  Zealand 
woulfl  seem  I0  havr;  been  efTectually  ciiiled, 
since  the  Maori  King  accepted  a  sent  in  the  co- 
lonial Cabltiei,  as  a  reM|)onsilile  Minister,  In  lilOH. 

A.  D.  1905.       Government  Ownership  and 
Long-leasing;    of   Land.         Its    working. 
Government  Loans   to  Farmcri,  —  The  land 
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system  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  was  in  1895,  is 
described  in  Vol.  VI.  of  this  work  (see  New 
Zkaland).  It  has  since  been  carried  farther  on 
social -paterDalistic  lines,  by  extensive  expropri- 
ations or  compulsory  sales  of  large  estates  to 
the  Goveriinunt,  and"  by  the  institution  of  pub- 
lic loans  of  capital  to  farmers  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest.  The  operation  and  result  are 
thus  deseribt'd  in  a  recent  work: 

"  So  far  the  government  has  lent  to  the  farm- 
ers about  §20,000,000,  but  it  has  saved  thera 
§20,000,000  in  interest,  because  as  soon  as  it 
came  into  the  lield  with  its  cheap  loans,  interest 
rates  dropped  everywhere.  You  see  Shylock 
has  fled  from  these  shores  and  will  not  return. 
The  government  has  never  lost  a  cent  in  these 
loans.  Jieform  proceeded  next,  with  a  land  tax 
graduated  to  an  ascending  scale,  to  discourage 
land  grabbing,  and  land  speculation  ;  so  that  the 
more  land  a  man  owns  the  higher  is  the  tax-rate 
upon  it.  Thus  for  farms  of  ordinary  size  the 
I'ale  is  two  cents  in  every  $o  of  assessed  valu- 
ation ;  but  on  estates  of  more  than  §25,000  the 
rate  increases  in  regular  ratio  to  the  maximum 
of  six  cents  for  every  §5,  except  for  absentee 
owners.  They  must  pay  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  residents.  You  can  see  that  in  New  Zea- 
land the  chance  for  fine  old  families  and  landed 
gentry  is  slim.  No  doubt  the  theory  of  these 
tilings  is  extremely  reprehensible,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  excellent.  What  with  seizing  the  big 
estates,  and  what  with  the  graduated  land  tax, 
the  size  of  holdings  has  been  so  reduced  that  of 
115,713  landowners  in  1905  only  22,778  came 
under  the  operations  of  the  augmented  land  tax. 
The  others,  having  small  properties,  paid  the 
smallest  rate.  Under  the  land  purchase  act  the 
government  has  seized  691,594  acres,  mostly 
hunting  fields  and  uncultivated  family  inherit- 
ances. These  have  been  partitioned  into  small 
farms  and  are  occupied  by  actual  settlers. 
Under  the  operation  of  all  the  new  land  laws 
together,  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  has 
trebled,  and  the  New  Zealand  farmer  has  be- 
come the  most  prosperous  in  the  workl."  — 
Charles  E.  Russell,  The  Uprising  of  the  Many, 
ch.  29  {copyrif/ht,  1907,  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1907). 

A.  D.  1906. — The  Democratizing  of  Com- 
petition.—  Labor  Group  Cooperation.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Lahor  Remixkratiox. 

A.  D.  1906-1909.  —  The  Liberal  Party  and 
the  Liberal  Ministry.  —  Their  years  of  Great 
Povrer.  —  Their  Strength  shaken  in  the 
latest  Election. —  Its  Method  and  Result. — 
The  new  Ministry  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  —  In 
June,  1906,  the  Liberal  Party  in  New  Zealand 
experienced  a  great  loss,  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Seddon,  its  strong  leader,  and  the 
Prime  IMinister  of  Government  for  some  time 
past.  His  place  was  taken  temporarily  by  Mr. 
Ilall- Jones, until  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  then  absent 
from  the  country,  returned  and  received  the 
chief  ministerial  scat.  Since  1893  the  Liberal 
Party  had  derived  large  majorities  in  Parliament 
from'  each  triennial  election.  The  Liberal  Ad- 
ministration had  advanced  accordingly,  says  a 
recent  letter  to  the  London  Times,  "under  the 
banner  of  labour  legislation,  new  land  laws, 
and  State  Socialism,  and  was  strengthened  in 
its  position  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
borrowed  money  upon  public  works.     At  the 


end  of  la.st  Session,  it  was  still  at  the  bead  of 
affairs  with  a  majority  (including  the  four 
Maori  members)  of  no  fewer  than  46. 

"In  the  meantime,  however,  the  guiding  hand 
of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  great  apostle  of  New  Zea- 
land democracy,  had  been  removed  from  the 
scene,  the  harsh  working  of  the  Compulsory 
Arbitration  Act  had  begun  to  alienate  the  sym- 
pathies of  botli  empl(;yers  and  workers;  the 
anti-freehold  tendencies  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration were  effecting  a  change  of  feeling  in  the 
country  constituencies,  and  the  drop  in  the 
prices  of  .some  of  our  staple  products,  combined 
with  the  stringency  in  the  local  money  market, 
began  to  act  as  a  check  on  our  commercial  pros- 
perity. Finally,  the  Government  made  some 
tactical  blunders."  Hence  the  Opi)osition,  at 
the  Parliamentary  election  of  November,  1908, 
was  greatly  strengthened,  though  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Liberals  was  still  maintained.  The 
conduct  of  the  election  and  its  result  are  de- 
scribed by  the  correspondent  already  quoted,  as 
follows:  "An  election  in  New  Zealand  is  con- 
ducted in  a  most  orderly  manner.  The  distri- 
bution of  literature,  the  wearing  of  badges,  and 
any  touting  for  votes  from  electors  on  their  way 
to  the  polls  or  in  front  of  the  polling  booths  are 
strictly  prohibited  by  law.  A  half-holiday  has 
to  be  observed  in  shops  and  offices,  and  fac- 
tory owners  must  allow  their  employes  time  off 
to  vote.  The  publichouses  remain  closed  from 
noon  until  the  polls  are  closed,  the  closing  hour 
being  in  the  country  6  p.  M.,  and  in  the  cities 
7  p.  M.  Time  was,  in  the  very  early  days,  when 
the  polling  booths  were  in  some  cases  located 
between  two  drinking  saloons  that  did  a  roaring 
trade,  and  the  result  was  much  loud  disputa- 
tion, bad  language,  and  fighting.  Nowadays  all 
that  is  changed,  and  women  can  walk  into  the 
polling  booths  with  complete  unconcern.  For 
the  76  seats  213  candidates  had  been  nominated. 
Of  these  114  claimed  to  be  Ministerialists  and 
52  Oppositionists,  while  46  were  Independents, 
among  whom  were  a  few  Socialists  and  Inde- 
pendent Labourites.  The  result  of  the  first  ballot 
was  that  34  Government  supporters,  16  Opposi- 
tion candidates,  and  three  Independents  were 
elected  by  absolute  majorities.  In  23  constitu- 
encies the  candidates  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
failed  to  secure  absolute  majorities  of  the  total 
votes  polled,  and  it  became  necessary  to  hold 
second  ballots,  the  number  of  these  being  practi- 
cally doTible  what  was  estimated  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  .  .  .  Twenty-two  of  these  were  held 
a  week  later,  and  resulted  in  a  further  strength- 
ening of  the  Opposition  party.  One  —  in  a 
widely  scattered  country  constituency  —  has  yet 
to  beheld.  The  Government  secured  12  of  the 
seats,  the  Opposition  nine,  and  Independent  La- 
bour one.   .  .  . 

"The  result  of  the  elections,  as  a  whole,  is 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  Opposition,  and  corre- 
spondingly to  weaken  the  Government.  The 
next  most  noticeable  feature  about  it  is  the  unus- 
ual change  it  has  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  While  not  a  single 
Opposition  member  of  the  last  Parliament  who 
stood  has  lost  his  seat,  no  fewer  than  17  follow- 
ers of  the  Ministry  have  been  relegated  to  pri- 
vate life ;  while  the  new  Parliament  will  contain 
27  ncAv  members  out  of  76.  The  position  of 
parties,  with  one  second  ballot  yet  to  be  decided, 
is  —  Government,  45;  Opposition,  25;  Independ- 
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ent,  4;  IndependcDt  Labour,  1.  At  the  end  of 
last  Session  (excluding  Maori  members)  the  Gov- 
ernment were  59  strong,  while  the  Opposition, 
including  one  Independent,  numbered  only  17. 
Thus,  whereas  in  the  last  Parliament  the  Gov- 
ernment could  reckon  on  a  majority  of  42,  they 
cannot  now  be  absolutely  sure  of  a  majority  of 
more  than  15  of  the  European  members  on  cer- 
tain issues.  There  are  four  Maori  members  still 
to  be  elected,  and  as  these  generally  vote  with 
the  party  in  power  the  assured  Ministerial  ma- 
jority will  be  19.  This  should  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  enable  Sir  Joseph  Ward  to  continue  in 
power  for  the  full  term  of  the  Parliament  — 
three  years." 

Early  in  January,  1909,  the  Ministry  was  re- 
constructed, the  Premier,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  bur- 
dening himself  with  the  portfolios  of  Finance, 
Defence,  Lands,  Agriculture,  and  the  Post  Office. 
This  was  said  to  be  made  necessary  by  the  inex- 
perience in  office  of  the  new  Ministers  whom  he 
called  to  his  side. 

A.  D.  1907  ^April-Mayj.  —  Imperial  Confer- 
ence at  London.  See  liri  this  vol.)  Biutisu 
Empike:  a.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  Working  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration  Lav7.  See  Labor  Ou- 
GA.MZ.\TroN';  2s Lw  Zkal.vnd. 

a.  D.  1908.  —  Population.  —  The  population 
of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  on  December 
31,  1908,  was  estimated  as  follows:  Europeans 
900,000;  Maoris,  49,0<XJ;  Cook  Islanders,  12,000. 
There  was  an  increase  of  Europeans  during  the 
year  of  31,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  3.36  percent. 
The  excess  of  immigration  over  departures  was 
14,0fj0  —  a  record;  while  the  natural  increase 
was  17,000.  The  death-rate  was  9.57  per  thou- 
sand, as  compared  with  10.95  in  1907;  and  the 
birth-rate  was  27.45  per  thousand,  as  compared 
with  27, 3<^). 

A.    D.    1908-1909.  —  Labor    Strike    caused 
by  Legislation  making  "  Miners'  Disease  " 
a  ground  of  Compensation  from  Employers. 
See    fin    this    vol.;    Labou   Protectio.n:    Em 
pixjykrh'  Liaimmty. 

A.  D.  1909.  -Announcement  of  Railway- 
Building  Policy.     S'<;   I'kAii.wws  .  Ni.w  Zi:a 

LA.VU. 

A.  D.  1909.  — Act  establishing  compulsory 
Military  Training.  See  War,  Tiik  I'lUd'ARA- 
Tio.vi-  Ko;t;  .Mii.riAitv:   Nt.w  Zi;ai,am>. 

A.  D.  1909.  -  The  Prime  Minister's  tes- 
timony to  the  good  workini,'of  Woman  Suf- 
frage.     Sc:    Ki.Mirvt,    i'"KA.N<;nisK :    Woma.n 

Sl.KKRA'iK. 

A.  D.  1909  ''July-Aug.).  —  Imperial  De- 
fence Conference.  Of^r  of  a  "  Dread- 
nought "  to  the  Imperial  Navy.  Sec  (in  thin 
vol  )  Wak,  Tiik  Puki'araiio.sh  kor:  Military 
and  N'avai, 

NIAGARA  FALLS:  Preservation  of  their 
"Scenic  Grandeur."  —  An  Act  of  CririifnBs, 
(leHJt'n'il  "to  [(rcvrvc  the  WTiic  grari(|(:Mr"of 
Ni'it^iir.'i  Palls,  (ipfufjvcd  In  June,  1906,  auflior- 
Jzcl  the  H«rcrefary  of  War  to  jfiunt  pfTinilH  for 
the  djvcr«if>n  of  wat<T  for  the  creation  of  powrr 
to  an  II  ■  ;  ■'  amount  not  exfcr-dint;  I5,fi(Kj 
ruUif  f'  :](|,  find  to  t^nirit  [«  rrtiitH  for  the 

'  .   '»f   [>o\sfr  from  riirid'ta  U>  an  ajj- 

ifitity  not  <x'cedin^  160,000  horse- 
power. Th«-  th'Ti  Hrrri-lMy  of  War,  .Mr.  Taft, 
•Inre  (^(fU-il  PreHidcnl  of  tlic  L'nSttd  HtnU'g, 
after     careful     inventigatloni     and     bearingH, 
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granted  permits  for  the  diversion  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  water  under  the  act  and  for  the 
admission  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  power. 
In  reporting  his  decision  Mr.  Taft  explained 
why  he  believed  that  the  diversion  authorized 
could  be  made  without  harm  to  the  Falls:  "I 
have  reached,"  he  said,  "the  conclusion  that 
with  the  diversion  of  15,600  cubic  feet  on  the 
American  side  and  the  transmission  of  160,000 
horsepower  from  the  Canadian  side,  the  scenic 
grandeur  of  the  Falls  will  not  be  affected  sub- 
stantially or  perceptibly  to  the  eye.  With  re- 
spect to  the  American  falls  this  is  an  increase  of 
onh'  2.500  cubic  feet  a  second  over  what  is  now 
being  diverted  and  has  been  diverted  for  many 
years,  and  has  not  affected  the  Falls  as  a  scenic 
wonder.  With  respect  to  the  Canadian  side, 
the  water  is  drawn  from  the  river  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  affect  the  American  falls  at  all, 
because  the  point  from  which  it  is  drawn  is 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  water,  at 
the  point  where  the  waters  separate  above  Goat 
Island,  and  the  Waterways  Commission  and 
Dr.  Clark  agree  that  the  taking  of  13,000  cubic 
feet  from  the  Canadian  side  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  or  reduce  the  water  going  over  the  Amer- 
ican falls.  The  water  going  over  the  Falls  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  Goat  Island  is  about  five 
times  the  volume  of  that  which  goes  over  the 
American  falls.  ...  If  the  amount  withdrawn 
on  the  Canada  side  for  Canadian  use  were  5.000 
cubic  feet  a  second,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
during  the  three  years'  life  of  these  permits,  the 
total  to  be  withdrawn  would  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  stream,  and,  consid- 
ering the  immense  quantity  which  goes  over 
the  Horseshoe  Falls,  the  diminution  would  not 
be  perceptible  to  the  eye." 

See,  also,  provisions  of  "  Waterways  Treaty," 
in  this  vol.,  imder  Canada:  A,  I).  1909  (Jan.). 

NIAGARA  MOVEMENT,  The.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Ha(  1;  PKonLK.Ms :  United  States. 

NICARAGUA.     See  Central  America. 

NICHOLAS  II.,  Tsar  of  Russia.  See  (in 
this  vol,)  KrssiA. 

NICHOLS,  Ernest  Fox:  President  of 
Dartmouth  University.  Sic  (in  this  vol. )  I'.n- 
rCATioN  :  IMtki)  Statks  :   A    I).  1!»01    I'.toil, 

NICOLSON,  Sir  Arthur:  British  Ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg.  — •  Convention  with 
Russia.  See  (in  this  vol.j  Hi  iiorE  :  A,  1)  1907 
(At-o,). 

NIEL,  M.:  The  head  of  the  Confederation 
G^n€rale  du  Travail  in  France.  Sif  lin  this 
vol,)  Lakor  (Jroanization  :  France:  A,  D, 
1HK4-1909, 

NIGERIA.  Sec  ,\i.RK\ :  Fuencii  Central. 

NIGHT  RIDERS,  of  the  Tobacco  Farm- 
ers'Union.  See  (in  this  vol,)  Kenmcky  A.  I). 
1905   1!»0<( 

NILE  BARRAGE.  Scv  (in  this  vol.) 
Eovi-T  :  A    n    l'.t02  (Dec). 

NOBEL  PRIZES.  — Hy  the  will  of  Alfred 
Bernard    NrJuJ,  tlie  diHtiiigiiislu'd  Swedish  en- 
gineer and  rhfmlHt.  |)upil  of  .lohn  KricHSoii  and 
Inventor  of  dynamite  and  oIIkt  explosivcH.  live 
gnat  ]tr\/.oH.  uvcniLdiig  nrarly  $10,000  cuch  in 
value,  were  liiHtitulcd,  for  annual  reward  to  per 
W)MH   who  hIihII   Hcverally    have   iniidi'  thi-  most 
im[>ortrint  iliHcovery  or  invention  in  I  he  doiniiin 
of  |)hy«leH,  (heiniHtry  and   physiology  or  ined 
lelne  ;  to  tlie  writer  who  ha.s  produced  in  litera 
ture  the  most  diHtlngulHlnd  work  of  an  Idealistic 


NOBEL  PRIZES 


NORD  ALEXIS 


tendency,  and  to  the  person  who  has  most  or 
best  promoted  the  fraternity  of  nations,  tlie  abo- 
lition or  reduction  of  standinjj  armies  and  the 
formation  and  increase  of  peace  congresses. 
Tlie  award  of  the  two  prizes  first  named  to  be 
made  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  in 
Stockholm;  the  third  by  the  Caroline  Medical- 
Chirurgical  Institvite  in  Stockholm ;  the  fourth 
by  the  Swedish  Academy  in  the  same  city  ;  the 
Ufih  by  the  Storthing  or  Parliament  of  Norway. 

The  presentation  of  prizes  on  the  first  award 
was  made  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1901,  that  being  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  IMr.  Nobel's  death.  Each  year 
since,  the  awards  have  been  made  on  that  anni- 
versary day.  The  recipients  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Physics.  1901 — William  Conrad  Roentgen, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich. 

1903  —  Divided  equally  between  Henrik 
Anton  Lorentz,  professor  of  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  and  Peter  Zeeman,  professor 
of  physics  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam. 

1903 — Half  to  Antoine  Henri  Becquerel,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  !6cole  Polytechnique 
and  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Paris, 
France,  member  Institut  Fran^aise,  and  half  to 
Pierre  Curie,  professor  of  physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  (Sorbonne)  and  teacher  in  pliysics 
at  the  Paris  Municipal  School  of  Industrial 
Physics  and  Chemistr}'^,  and  his  wife.  IMarie 
■Sklodovska  Curie,  preceptress  at  the  Higher 
Normal  School  for  Young  Girls  at  Sevres. 

1904  —  Lord  Rayleigh,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
London. 

1905  —  Philippe  Lenard,  professor  of  physics 
at  the  physical  Institute  of  Kiel. 

1906  —  J.  J.  Thomson,  professor  of  experi- 
mental physics  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

1907  —  Albert  A.  Michelsen,  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

1908 — Prof.  Gabriel  Lippman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris. 

i909  —  G.  Marconi,  Italy,  and  Prof.  Ferdinand 
Braun  of  Strassburg. 

Medicine.  1901  —  Emil  Adolf  von  Behring, 
professor  of  hygiene  and  medical  liistory  at  the 
University  of  Marburg,  Prussia. 

1902  —  Ronald  Ross,  professor  of  tropical 
medicine  at  the  Universitj^  college  of  Liverpool. 

1903 — Niels  Ryberg  Finsen,  professor  of 
medicine,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

1904  —  Ivan  Petrovic  Pawlow,  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  Military  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, St.  Petersburg. 

1905  —  Robert  Koch,  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science,  Berlin. 

1906  —  Profs.  Ramon  y  Cajal  and  Camillo 
Golgi  of  the  Pavia  university,  Italy. 

1907  —  Charles  L.  A.  Lavcran  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Paris. 

1908  — Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich  of  Berlin  and  Prof. 
Elie  Metchnikoff  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris. 

1909  — Prof.  E.  T.  Kocher,  Switzerland. 
Chemistry.    1901  —  Jakob     Hendrik     van't 

HolT,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

1902 — Emil  Fischer,  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

1903  —  Svante  August  Arrhenius,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Stockholm. 


1904  —  Sir  William  Ramsay,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  college,  London. 

19U5 — Adolf  von  Baeyer,  prolessor  of  chem- 
istry at  Muin(  h. 

1906  —  H.  Mois.'^an,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Sorbonne,  J'aris. 

1907  —  Eduard  Buchner,  profes.sor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  agricultural  high  school  of  Ber- 
lin. 

1908  —  Prof.  Ernest  Rutherford  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  England. 

1909  — Prof.  W.  Ostwald  of  Leipsic. 
LiTEKATi'RE.   1901  — Rene  Francois  Armand 

Sully-Prudhomme,  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. 

1902  —  Theodor  Mommsen,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

1903  —  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  author,  Nor- 
way. 

1904  —  Half  to  Frederic  Mistral  of  France  and 
half  to  Jo.se  Echcgaray  of  Spain. 

1905  —  Ilenrvk  Sienkiewicz,  the  author  of 
"Quo  Vadis?" 

1906  —  Prof.  Giosuc  Carducci  of  Bologna, 
Italy. 

1907  — Rudyard  Kipling  of  England. 

1908  — Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken  of  the  University 
of  Java. 

1909  —  Selma  Lagerlof,  Sweden. 

Peace.  1901  —  Divided  equally  between 
Henri  Dunant,  founder  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Society  of  Geneva,  and  Frederic  Pas.Siiy. 
founder  of  the  first  French  peace  association,  the 
"  Societe  Fran9aise  pour  1' Arbitrage  Entre  Na- 
tions." 

1902  —  Divided  equally  between  Elie  Ducom- 
mum,  secretary  of  the  international  peace  bu- 
reau at  Bern,  and  Albert  Gobat,  chief  of  the 
interparliamentary  peace  bureau  at  Bern. 

1903  — William  Randal  Crcmer,  i\I.  P.,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Arbitration  league, 
London. 

1904  —  The  Institute  of  International  Right,  a 
scientific  association  founded  in  1873  in  Ghent, 
Belgium. 

1905  —  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  for  her 
literary  work  written  in  the  interest  of  the 
world's  peace  movement. 

1906  —  Theodore  Roosevelt,  president  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  part  he  took  in  bringing 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  to  an  end.  Money  set 
apart  by  the  president  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  industrial  peace  commission. 

1907  —  Divided  equally  between  Ernesto  T. 
IMoneta,  president  of  the  Lombardy  Peace  union, 
and  Louis  Renault,  professor  of  international 
law  at  the  Universitv  of  Paris. 

1908  —  K.  P.  Arnoldsen  of  Sweden  and  M.  F. 
Bajer  of  Denmark. 

1909  —  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant, 
Paris,  and  M.  Beernaert,  Holland,  ex-Premier. 

NODZU,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan: 
A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-July),  and  after. 

NOGI,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan: 
A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-July),  and  1904-1905  (May- 
Jan.). 

NOMINATIONS,  Political:  By  Direct 
Primary  Vote.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective 
Franchise  :  United  States. 

NOMINAVIT  NOVIS  CONTROVERSY. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  France  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

NORD  ALEXIS,  General.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Haiti  :  A.  D.  1903  and  1908. 
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NORDENSKJOLD,  Dr.  Otto  :  Command- 
ing Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Polar  Exploration. 

NORDEZ,  Bishop  Le.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Fr.*.nce  :  A.  D.  iyu.5-1906. 

NORTHCOTE,  Lord  :  On  the  Australian 
Land  and  Immigration  Questions.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  LyiiiiGRATiON  AJSD Emigration  :  Aus- 
tralia. 

NORTHERN  SECURITIES  COMPANY 
CASE,  The.  See  (iu  this  vol.j  Railways  : 
United  States  :  A.  D.  19ul-190.j. 

NORTH  SEA  AND  BALTIC  AGREE- 
MENTS. See  (in  this  vol.)  Ecr(Jpe  ;  A.  D. 
1907-190S. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES,  Cana- 
dian: A.  D.  1896-1909. —  Their  Rapid  Settle- 
ment.—  The  "American  Invasion."  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Canada:  A.  D.  1896-1909. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Census.  —  Increased 
Representation  in  Parliament.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Canada:  1901-1902. 

NORWAY:  A.  D.  1902-1905.  — Result  of 
the  Consular  Question.  —  Secession  from  the 
Union  of  Crowns  with  Sweden. — Accept- 
ance by  King  Oscar  of  his  virtual  Deposi- 
tion.—  Election  of  Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
mark to  the  Throne.  — The  discontrnt  of  Nor- 
way in  its  union  with  Sweden,  especially  because 
it  could  have  no  distinct  national  represenUition, 
consular  or  diplomatir,  in  foreign  countries,  is 
described  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work  (see  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  in  that  volume).  In  1902  a 
Swedish-Norwegian  Con.sular  Commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  practicability  of 
8f.'parate  conjiuls  for  each  of  the  united  king- 
doms, with  joint  diplomatic  representation.  The 
Commission  pr'j<luce(l  a  report  very  favorable 
to  the  proposition.  Prolonged  neirotiations  fol- 
lowed, betwf-en  representatives  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, and  the  outlines  of  a  system  under 
which  Norway  should  a<:quire  a  wparate  consu- 
lar service  wen-  d<finit<-ly  settled  anrl  arcepted 
formally  by  the  King,  on  the  2l8t  of  Decemljer, 
]'.>>)■',  Whfn  it  came,  however,  to  the  definite 
fratiiint:  of  laws  for  ryirrying  the  plan  into  effect, 
irreconcilable  disai^recments  arrjse.  Several  dr-- 
taiU  of  the  arrangement  which  Sweden  insisted 
on  implie<!  a  prec'dence  an<l  sup<'riority  of  stand- 
ing for  that  kinirdom  in  the  union  of  crowns 
which  ofTirid'd  Norwcirian  pride.  The  Norwe- 
gian Government objf-ctcd  to  havini^  it9s«'lcction 
()f  cotiHuls  made  auliject  tf»  Ih*-  approval  <>f  the 
Foreiijn  .Mitdtter  of  the  dual  monarchy.  It  ob 
ject»r<l  to  having  the  Kin^f,  ifi  liin  commission  to 
them,  entitled  "  Kini?  of  Sweden  and  Norway  "  ; 
and  it  re|ect<rd  the  Swedish  propoHuls  on  other 
[Kjints.  When  the  Government  of  Sweden  re- 
plied that,  while  it  rniirht  U;  willini;  to  ron»-lder 
wtuf,  m'xllfhalions  of  its  proposals,  it  must 
rriairif.jiin  the  important  [nrts  of  llxtn,  the  Nor 
wefiiifi  Government  anti'ionced  that  it  ha/l  no 
further  staiemenlH  U>  make,  indicalinj?  that  ne- 
gotiation in  the  matter  was  at  an  end.  There 
ufK)n,  on  the  7th  of  February,  IOC),  the  King 
mad'-  ()Ulilif:  the  following  statement  :  "  L'nder 
tlif  {ire««-(it  rirciiniittjinces  I  do  not  we  that  I 
'  •    than  to  af)prove  of  what 

ti,  lias  propoH/'d;  but  I  cannot 

r<fr;im  from  ex[)reHsin(f  to  liolh  my  |>eople»t  my 
h'arfy  rlewire  that  the  twr)  klnKdorns,  which 
have  now  l>wn  iirdted  for  nenrlv  a  century,  will 
u*tvi:T  let  any  difference  of  ojiinlon  }»■  hurtful  to 


the  Union  itself.  This  Union  is  in  truth  the  safest 
guarantee  for  the  independence,  the  security  and 
the  happiness  of  both  my  peoples." 

Feeble  health  now  compelled  King  Oscar  to 
yield  the  functions  of  royalty  to  his  son,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  visited  Clinstiania,  as  Regent,  to 
confer  personally  with  the  leaders  in  Norwegian 
affairs.  The  outcome  of  his  visit  was  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Ministry  of  M.  Hagerup  on  the  1st 
of  March,  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  under 
M.  Michelsen,  and  the  announcement  by  the 
latter  that  the  Government  would  steadfastly 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  Norway,  as  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  according  to  the  words  of 
its  constitution,  the  realization  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  strength  and  will  of  the  Norwe- 
gian people.  All  attempts  in  the  next  three 
months  to  overcome  or  much  modify  the  atti- 
tude of  Norway  were  unsuccessful.  In  May, 
the  Storthing  passed  an  independent  Consular 
Bill  and  laid  it  before  Kins  Oscar,  who  had  re- 
sumed his  duties,  and  the  King  refused  to  sanc- 
tion it,  saying:  "  The  Crown  Prince,  as  Regent, 
in  Joint  Council  of  State  of  April  5,  has  already 
shown  the  only  way  in  which  this  important 
question  can  be  advanced  and  all  difficulties 
most  likely  removed,  viz.,  through  negotiation. 
I  entirely  agree  with  this  view,  and  do  not  for 
the  time  beini;  find  it  expedient  to  sanction  this 
law,  which  means  an  alteration  of  the  existing 
joint  consular  service  which  cannot  be  severed 
except  by  mutual  arrangement.  .  .  .  When  I 
now  refuse  to  sanction  this  law  I  do  so  in 
accordance  with  the  right  conferred  upon  the 
King  [see  Section  30,  Title  3,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion OF  Norway,  in  Volume  I.  of  this  work]. 
.  .  .  It  is  my  e<iually  great  love  to  both  na- 
tions which  makes  it  my  duty  to  exercise  this 
right." 

On  the  7th  of  June,  M.  Michelsen,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  his  colleagues,  gave  their  resigna- 
tions to  the  Storthing,  whereupon  that  body, 
by  unanimous  vote,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution: "As  all  the  members  of  the  Cotnuil  of 
State  have  resigned  their  olliccs:  as  his  Majesty 
the  King  has  declared  himself  tmabletogive  the 
country  a  new  Governmi-nt ;  and  as  the  con- 
stitutional kingdom  has  thus  ceased  to  func- 
tion, the  Storthing  authorizes  the  members  of 
the  Ministry,  today  resigned,  to  exercise  in  the 
meantime,  as  the  ^loverninent  of  Norway,  the 
authority  vest<'d  in  the  Kinir.  in  accordance 
with  Norway's  cotiHtitutiDn  and  existitiLT  laws, 
with  the  alterations  necessitated  by  the  facttliat 
the  I'nion  with  Swed<'n  under  one  Kinir  has 
ceased  on  account  of  the  klnir  having  ocas<'d  to 
art  as  Norw»-glan  King.  "  This  action  was  pro- 
rhiirned  to  the  in-opjc  on  the  same  day.  On  the 
fith  the  Tnion  flair  was  lowered  from  Norwegian 
forts  and  war  ships  and  th(!  Norwegian  flag 
niised  In  its  j)lacc.  On  the  2Ntli  of  July  with 
King  Oscar's  connent,  the  Swedish  Riksdag 
adonU-d  a  reHolution  as'^enlinij  to  the  severaiux' 
of  the  Union,  on  condition  that  it  be  iipi)roved 
by  a  vot4-  of  the  people  of  Norway.  Accordingly 
the  r|ueHtion  wfiH  sulimitted  to  the  people  on  th(! 
i;nh  of  .\uKUMl.  and  all  but  IM  out  of  :mH.y93 
votes  were  givr-n  in  favor  of  the  sepitration,  A 
rotiference  at  Karlstudi  in  September  arranged 
the  future  relatloiiN  of  the  two  kinirdorns  with 
RiiccesH,  and  the  dJHHoluiion  was  complete.  It 
wan  fornuilly  acknowh-ilifed  by  King  Oscar  on 
OctoiNT  26th.    Am  Ik-  nuule  it  known  that  he  did 
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not  wisli  any  member  of  liis  family  to  accept  the 
crown  of  Aorway  if  oHered,  the  Hlorthinjf  author- 
ized the  Government  to  open  negotiations  witii 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  witli  a  view  t(j  its 
acceptance  by  him,  if  its  i)roffer  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  a  popidar  vole.  Again  a  i)lebiscite 
was  polled  and  a  large  majority  given  in  favor 
of  the  prolTer  of  the  crown  to  Prince  Charles. 
The  Prince  accepted,  with  the  permission  of  his 
grandfather,  the  Danish  King,  and  proposed  to 
take  the  name  of  Haakon  VII.  The  name  was 
well  chosen  for  its  significance,  Haakon  VI. 
having  been  the  last  of  the  old  royal  line  of  Nor- 
way, which  became  extinct  at  his  death  in  1387. 
The  King-elect  and  his  wife  entered  Christiania 
on  the  25th  of  November  and  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Norwegian  Constitution  on  the 
27th.  In  the  following  June  King  Haakon 
was  anointed  and  crowned  with  solemn  cere- 
monies, in  tlie  ancient  cathedral  of  Trondhjem, 
the  capital  of  the  first  King  who  reigned  over 
the  whole  Norse  realm. 


A.  D.  1903.  — Agreement  for  Settlement  of 
Claims  against  Venezuela,  bee  (in  this  vol.) 
Vknezl-kl.\  :  A.  D.  1902-1904. 

A.  D.  1907. —Treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  guaranteeing 
the  Integrity  of  the  Kingdom,  fcjee  Evnoi'K  : 
A.  I).  19Ur-l!)08,  and  1!)0«. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Parliamentary  Suffrage  ex- 
tended to  Women,  feee  Elective  pKA.NciiihE: 
Wo.\iA.\  .Slfkk.vge. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.).  —  Arbitration  of  the 
Frontier  Dispute  with  Sweden.  —  The  nuiri- 
time  frontier  dispute  between  ISorway  and 
Sweden,  conseciuent  on  their  separation,  was  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague  Tribunal,  and  decided  in 
October,  more  favorably  to  vSweden  than  to  Nor- 
way, but  the  decision  was  loyally  accepted  by 
the  latter. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  :  A.  D.  1901-1902.  — Cen- 
sus. —  Reduced  Representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, bee  (in  this  vol.)  Cakajja  :  A.  D.  1901- 
1902. 


0. 


OBOLENSKI,  Prince  John.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Finland:  A.  D.  1905. 

O'CONOR,  Sir  N.  :  British  Ambassador  to 
Turkey.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tukkey:  A.  D. 
1903-1904.  and  1905-1908. 

OCTOBRISTS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia: 
A.  D.  1904-1905,  and  1907. 

ODESSA,  Disturbances  in.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Russia  :  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

OGDEN,  Robert  C:  Promoter  of  the  An- 
nual Conference  for  Education  in  the  South, 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Education  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1898-1909. 

OIL,  PETROLEUM  :  The  Supply  and  the 
Waste  in  the  United  States.     See  (in  this  vol.) 

CONSEIIVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

OKLAHOMA:  A.  D.  1904.  — Marvelous 
Growth  of  Fifteen  Years.  —  "  Oklahoma  is  the 
Minerva  of  the  States.  With  her  there  was  no 
period  of  slow  settlement.  On  the  day  that  her 
borders  were  opened  to  the  settler  she  sprang 
full-fledged,  a  vigorous  young  commonwealth, 
into  the  Union.  And  on  the  day  that  Congress 
admits  her  to  Statehood  she  will  take  rank  with 
the  foremost  of  the  Western  States.  Her  popu- 
lation of  a  million  and  three  hundred  thousand 
—  which  is  the  combined  population  of  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory,  according  to  the  an- 
nual report  of  Governor  Ferguson  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  it  is  probably  somewhat 
more  than  that  now  [1905]  — will  place  her  in 
advance  of  at  least  twenty-one  of  her  sister 
States,  several  of  them  among  the  original  thir- 
teen. Not  counting  Texas,  only  two  States  west 
of  the  Missouri  will  be  her  equal  in  number  of 
people  —  Kansas  and  California.  In  old  New 
England,  three  States  —  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Rhode  Island  —  could  be  combined 
and  still  not  contain  as  great  a  population  as 
this  new  commonwealth  in  the  West  will  have 
on  the  first  day  of  its  Statehood. 

"  No  other  State  ever  had  such  a  remarkable 
growth  and  prosperity  as  Oklahoma.  Sixteen 
years  ago  last  March  the  prairie  winds  blew  over 
wide  expanses  of  plains  with  no  signs  of  human 
habitation  on  them  for  miles  at  a  stretch.  A 
month  later,  on  April  22,  1889,  upward  of  one 


hundred  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  most 
spectacular  race  in  history — a  race  for  homes 
[see,  in  Vol.  V.  of  this  work.  United  States: 
A.  I).  1889-1890J.  That  was  the  day  when  the 
first  Oklahoma  counties  were  opened  for  settle- 
ment. ...  At  nightfall  of  that  first  day  of  its 
history  Oklahoma  had  a  larger  population  tlian 
the  State  of  Nevada.  Towns  were  surveyed,  and 
sprung  up  in  a  night,  and  in  a  week  a  new 
empire  had  been  created  in  the  Southwest.  A 
year  later  the  Iowa,  Pottawatomie,  and  Sac  and 
Fox  reservations  were  opened  for  settlement." 

—  Clarence  H.  Mat  son,  Okiahoma  {American  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  Sept. ,  1905). 

A.  D.  1906-1907.  —  Joined  in  Statehood 
with  Indian  Territory  and  admitted  to  the 
Union.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States: 
A.  D.  1906.  See,  also,  Constitution  of  Okla- 
homa. 

OKU,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  : 
A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-July),  and  after. 

OLD  AGE  HOMES,  in  Vienna.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Poverty,  The  Pr.ouLEMS  of. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS.  See  Poverty, 
The  Problems  of. 

"OLD  BELIEVERS,"  Russian.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Russia  :  A.  D.  1905  (April-Aug.). 

OLDENBURG:  A.  D.  1906. —Committed 
to  Universal  Suffrage.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Elective  Franchise  :  Germany  :  A.  D.  1906. 

OMAR  JAN.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Afghanis- 
tan: A.  D.  1901-1904. 

ONTARIO  :  A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Census.— 
Reduced  Representation  in  Parliament.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Canada:  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

A.  D.  1906-1907.  — Political  Experiments. 

—  The  Salaried  Leader  of  Opposition,  etc. 
See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1900-1907. 

"  OPEN  DOOR,"  The  Coming  of  the 
Epoch  of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.)  World  Move- 
ments. 

OPIUM  PROBLEM:  China  :  A.  D.  1900- 
1906.  —  Progressive  Tariff  and  Internal  Tax- 
ation measures  to  check  the  Consumption  of 
the  Drug.  —  The  following  is  from  a  report  on 
opium  production  and  taxation  in  China  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Williams,  Chinese  secretary  of  the 
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United  States  Legation  at  Peking,  and  sent  to 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1906  : 

"Previous  to  1900  native  opium  passing 
through  the  maritime  customs  at  Ichang  had 
been  paying  a  total  charge  of  taels,*  60  per  picul* 
exclusive  of  taxes  at  the  place  of  production. 
In  July,  1900,  the  viceroy,  Chang  Chih-tung, 
with  a  view  to  checking  the  consumption  of 
opium  in  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction, 
increased  this  charge  to  taels  72  per  picul.  and 
near  the  close  of  1901  increased  it  again,  making 
it  taels  80  per  picul.  This,  with  the  likin  charged 
in  Szechuen,  made  a  total  on  the  pro<luct  com- 
ing from  that  province  of  taels  84  76.  Opium 
designed  for  local  consumption  was  still  more 
heavily  taxed,  being  required  to  pay  taels  90 
besides  the  likin  of  Szechuen,  or  a  total  of  94.76 
taels  per  picul.  The  immediate  result  of  this  ac- 
tion was  to  greatly  increase  smuggling  and  to 
drive  legitimate  traffic  to  the  use  of  native  junks 
or  roundabout  land  routes  controlled  by  the  na- 
tive customs  or  likin  offices,  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  receipts  of  the  maritime  customs.  Another 
significant  result  was  the  importation  of  a  small 
amount  of  foreign  opium  to  a  district  where  it 
had  been  unknown  for  many  years.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  in  1903  the  authorities  reduced  the 
tax  to  a  t/it'dl  of  76.75  taels  per  picul,  including 
the  Szf-chuen  likin. 

"In  February.  1904,  the  same  tax  was  imposed 
in  the  province  of  Hunan,  also  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  tung,  and  in  tlie 
summer  of  the  same  year  an  aExeement  was 
made  with  the  provincial  authorities  of  the  pro- 
vinc'-s  of  Kiangse  and  Anhui  that  one  con.soli- 
dated  tux,  to  include  both  likin  and  customs 
duti'-s,  should  be  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  in  the 
four  provinces,  and  to  prevent  discrimination  by 
the  native  customs  as  against  the  maritime  ser- 
vice it  was  agreed  that  the  collection  of  this  con- 
solidated tax  should  be  intrusted  to  the  imperial 
maritime  customs  at  Ichang  and  to  branch  of- 
fices under  its  cf)ntrol.  The  port  of  Ichang  was 
chosf-n  l»rcause  it  is  at  the  head  of  st'-am  navi- 
gation on  the  Yantrtze,  for  which  rea.soii  most  of 
the  opium  from  Yiitman  and  Szfchiien  was  sent 
thither  for  <liHtribution.  In  190.">  this  arrange- 
ment was  extended  to  four  other  provinces,  Ki- 
anLfs**,  Fukien.  Kiiangttmir.  and  Kuangsl,  and 
the  tax  incrt;as*;d  to  t/uls  1 114  79  per  picul  for 
opiurn  destined  to  the  four  inner  pn)viiiccs  and 
taels  104  for  that  iroing  tothos'-  on  the«<alK)ard. 
I'nvious  to  this  latt'-r  arrani:em'*nt,  however, 
aft/T  th<exp«rifncf;  of  1!K)2.  It  was  wen  that  un 
less  the  tax  on  fon-ign  opium  siioiild  alw)  be  jn- 
crea<wd  the  effort  to  stamp  out  the  vice  l)y  li'-avy 
taxation  would  fall,  and  tlnrefonr  in  1!K»3  r<  pre 
vnt:ition  ii.'ulc  U)  the  Uriilsh  Govcrnrn'tit 

bv    fh'-     I  minister    in    I>ori(lon    looking 

UivihTil  tin;  in<  ff-av;  of  the  duly  upon  linlian 
opJurn.  Th»-  rejilyof  the  British  (ioveriim«-nt,  as 
fjiiot/'f|  in  thf  Peking  fJaz/'tff,  was  that  the  tax 
on  the  native  drug  ought  t^)  bf  Increaw-d  by  the 
nam'-  amount  as  any  vldition  ma<le  U>  the  duty 
on  tli  '  Ti  article  Cfton  this  a  nicrnorlal 
wns  •  '\  t/,  the  fm(MTial  Chines*'  fiovcrn 

V  f    the  rUHlf)nis  duty  and   likin 

'-■  iiivr-  ')pium  Ik-  inrreas/'d   by  an 

equal  amount,  and  the  mntt»T  was  referr'-d  t<» 
th'-  projKT  txiards  for  consiihTation  and  repfirt. 

•  Th*  fa^l  w»«  aalrl  tn  J»*  worth  TJ  rrntn  In  fold  In 
IMK.  Tli«!  w^licht  of  th<^  pU-.ul  la  }XH  |k/ii(ii1ji. 


No  further  report  has  as  yet  appeared  relating 
to  the  negotiations  respecting  foreign  opium. 
As  to  the  native  drug,  the  steps  to  increase  the 
taxes  tipon  it  in  eight  of  the  provinces  have  been 
related  above.  The  success  of  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  so  pronounced  that  on  the  7th  of 
May  this  year  (1906)  an  imperial  edict  appeared 
directing  that  the  system  adopted  in  the  eight 
provinces  mentioned  above  should  be  at  once 
extended  to  all  the  provinces  of  China  proper 
and  at  a  later  date,  to  be  hereafter  determined, 
to  Turkestan  and  Manchuria. " 

A.  D.  1906. —  Imperial  Edict  against  the 
use  of  Opium.  —  Undertaking  to  suppress  it 
in  Ten  Years.  —  By  a  formal  edict  from  the 
throne,  published  in  September,  1906,  the  im- 
perial Government  of  China  imdertook  to  erad- 
icate the  use  of  opium  in  that  empire,  and  to 
do  so  by  her.Mc  measures  within  ten  years.  A 
register  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  every  con- 
sumer of  the  drug  (estimated  at  40  per  cent,  of 
the  vast  population  of  the  empire)  and  of  the 
quantity  that  he  consumes.  Those  who  are 
under  60  years  of  age  must  thereafter  diminish 
their  consumption  by  not  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  each  year,  till  they  are  free  of  the  "habit 
and  the  use  is  stopped.  Meantime  there  would 
be  a  public  provision  of  medicines  to  assist  the 
cure.  To  those  beyond  60  years  in  age,  and  to 
the  princes,  nol)les,  and  magnates  of  the  empire, 
a  certain  relaxation  of  these  rules  would  be 
allowed.  But  all  minor  officials  under  60  years 
must  drop  opium  entirely,  at  once,  and  there 
would  be  no  toleration  of  an  acquirement  of  the 
opium  habit  thereafter.  No  further  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  would  be  allowed,  and,  of  course, 
the  importation  wovdd  be  controlled. 

Tang  Sliao  Yi,  the  special  Chinese  envoy 
who  visited  the  United  States  .-ind  England 
early  in  1909,  had  much  to  do  with  this  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  his  (iovernnuiit,  and,  in 
addressing  a  deputation  which  called  on  him  in 
London,  had  this  to  say  of  the  circiuustances 
connected  with  it:  "  l\i-  had  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  anti()j)iuni  movement  ever 
since  he  was  a  student  in  America  in  tlie  e;irly 
seventies.  Ilr-  had  never  realized,  however,  that 
they  could  att<in|)t  to  makt;  such  a  movement 
in  China  till  he  was  sent  by  his  (iovernment  to 
India  in  UK).*)  in  connexion  with  the  Lhasa  Con- 
vention. While  there  he  had  ()|)i)ortunities  of 
studying  the  opium  <|uestion,  and  he  was  for- 
tunate enouL'h  to  make  the  ae(|uaintance  of  the 
finance  secretary,  .Mr.  Maker.  From  him  he 
learnt  that  the  (iovernment  of  India  coidd  dis- 
pense  with  the  revenue  derived  from  opium. 
Nothing  was  more  surprining  to  him  and  no- 
thing gave  him  trreuter  joy  than  to  hear  that. 
In  that  year  the  (|uesiion  was  brouL'ht  up  in 
F^iyland,  and  when  he  returned  to  Cliiiia  in 
the  winter  of  1!M).")  lie  informed  his  (Iovernment 
that  the  Mritish  juiblie  was  very  'anti opium' 
and  also  that  the  Indian  (jovermnent  was  not 
at  all  anxious  for  the  revenue  ilerivril  from 
opium.  Therefore,  lie  told  his  (Jovemment  that 
it  was  for  the  Cliinem-  themselves  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  opium  tnide,  and  tiiat  they  must  not  rely 
upon  others  Me  ha<l  already  got  reirulnl  ions 
in  his  head  and  the  (Joverninent  asked  him  to 
draw  up  certain  rules  Ut  put  a  stop  to  the 
o|>ium  rurw.  In  onler  not  to  be  too  nulieal,  he 
suggest'-d  that  three  yearn  shoidd  be  allowed 
for  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  the  Cabiiu-t  said 
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that  was  too  radical,  and,  although  he  sug- 
gested six  years,  tht;  final  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  to  make  it  ten  years.  He  said  that 
unless  they  put  a  stop  to  it  in  two  or  three 
years  they  might  as  well  let  this  generaticm  die 
out.  "^riiey  fully  appreciated  the  co-operation  of 
gentlemen  in  England,  and  he  begged  that  they 
would  keep  tip  the  agitation  nol  oidy  for  their 
own  sakes  but  for  tlie  sake  of  tlie  (,'hinese  peo- 
ple. The  Chinese  people  wanted  to  be  reminded 
that  they  were  opium  smokers  and  that  they 
m\ist  give  up  the  practice.  Some  scepticism 
had  becui  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
movement  in  China,  but  he  was  sure  that  the 
people  there  were  in  earnest,  and  he  trusted 
that  his  Government  and  people  would  not  dis- 
appoint Great  Britain." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Progress  in  the  Opium  Re- 
form.—  An  official  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  opium  reform  in  China,  by  Mr.  Max  ]\Iuller, 
Councillor  of  the  Briti.sh  Legation  at  Peking,  was 
published  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (Cd.  4967), 
early  in  January,  1910.  In  communicating  the 
report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  N.  Jordan  wrote  : 
"This  report  shows  that  considerable  progress 
continues  to  be  made  in  the  task  which  the  Chi- 
nese Government  undertook  three  years  ago. 
There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  very  sensible  dim- 
inution in  the  consumption  and  cultivation  of 
opium,  and  a  public  opinion  has  been  formed 
which  will  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  the  provincial  authorities  in 
the  drastic  measures  which  they  contemplate 
taking  in  the  near  future.  .  .  .  That  the  end, 
however,  is  so  near  as  many  of  the  official  pro- 
nouncements would  seem  to  indicate  is,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  very  doubtful.  We  liave  full  and 
reliable  information  about  only  two  of  the  pro- 
vinces—  Shansi  and  Yunnan — and  the  annexes 
to  Mr.  Max  Miillcr's  report  furnish  eloquent  tes- 
timony of  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  in 
both.  At  the  opposite  extreme  stand  Shensi, 
Kansu,  Hupei,  and  Szechuan,  in  all  of  which 
comparatively  little  has  been  accomplished  to 
check  either  the  consumption  or  cultivation  of 
the  drug.  The  last-named  province,  which  is 
by  far  the  largest  producing  area  in  the  Em- 
pire, will  furnish  the  supreme  test  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  programme  of  total  prohibi- 
tion, and  as  the  order  has  gone  forth  that  no 
poppy  is  to  be  sown  this  autumn  the  issue  on 
which  so  much  depends  is  doubtless  being 
fought  out  as  this  report  is  being  written." 

International  Opium  Commission,  in  Ses- 
sion at  Shanghai,  February,  1909.  —  On  the 
suggestion  of  Bishop  Brent,  of  the  Philippines, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  took  the 
initiative  in  bringing  about  the  appointment 
of  an  International  Commission  to  investigate 
matters  connected  with  the  use  of  and  traffic 
in  opium.  The  Commission,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  China,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States,  met  at  Shanghai  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1909,  and  was  in  session  until  the  26th  of  that 
month,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Brent. 
Its  study  of  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
made  difficult  and  definite  conclusions  prevented 
by  the  lack  of  trustworthy  Chinese  statistics  of 
the  production  of  opium  in  the  Empire  itself, 
and  of  other  important  facts.  The  results  of 
four  weeks  of  investigation  and  discussion  were 
embodied  in  nine  resolutions,  the  first  of  which 


recognized  the  sincerity  of  the  endeavor  of  the 
Chinese  (Government  to  eradicate  the  great  evil 
from  its  dominion,  in  these  words:  "The  Com- 
mission recognizes  the  unswerving  sincerity  of 
the  Government  of  China  in  its  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate the  production  and  consumption  of  opium 
throughout  the  Empire,  the  increasing  body  of 
public  opinion  annjng  the  Chinese  by  whom 
these  efforts  are  supported,  and  the  real,  though 
unequal,  progress  already  made  in  a  task  of 
the  greatest  magnitude." 

Of  the  further  resolutions,  one  urged  upon  all 
governments  the  importance  of  drastic  measures 
to  control  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  distribu- 
tion of  morphia  and  other  noxious  derivatives 
of  opium  ;  another  recommended  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  so-called  opium  remedies  ;  a  third 
said  all  countries  should  adopt  reasonable  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  shipment  of  opium  or  its 
derivatives  to  any  country  Avhich  prohibits  their 
entry.  By  the  terms  of  the  remaining  reso- 
lutions the  delegates  were  urged  to  influence 
as  far  as  possible  their  own  governments  to 
take  steps  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  opium 
smoking  in  their  own  territories  respectively  ; 
to  further  examine  into  their  systems  for  the 
regulation  of  the  traffic,  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  countries  ;  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  China  to  insure  the  adoption 
of  effective  and  prompt  measures  to  prohibit 
opium  traffic  in  those  concessions  and  settle- 
ments. Finally,  the  conference  recommended 
that  each  government  apply  its  pharmacy  laws 
to  its  subjects  in  consular  districts,  concessions, 
and  settlements  in  China. 

In  some  quarters  the  outcome  of  the  meeting 
was  sharply  criticised  as  being  empty  of  any 
practical  fruit,  and  England  was  accused  of 
having  rendered  it  so,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Indian  opium  trade.  But  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  gave  expression  to  a  very  differ- 
ent view.  There  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission  had  been  one  of  inquiry,  only  ;  that 
its  instructions  had  been  "  to  study  the  opium 
problem  and  report  as  to  the  best  and  most  fea- 
sible means  of  solving  it,"  and  that  this  pro- 
gramme was  executed  "to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Governments  concerned."  Bishop 
Brent,  who  presided  over  the  Shanghai  meeting, 
declared  in  his  inaugural  address:  "It  de- 
volves upon  me  to  pronounce  with  emphasis 
that  this  is  a  commission,  and  as  those  who  are 
informed  —  as  all  of  you  must  be  in  matters 
that  pertain  to  international  affairs  of  this  kind 
—  a  commission  is  not  a  conference.  The  idea  of 
a  conference  was  suggested,  but  it  seemed  wise 
to  choose  this  particular  form  of  action  rather 
than  a  conference,  because,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  we  are  not  sufficiently  well  informed 
and  sufficiently  unanimous  in  our  attitude  to 
have  a  conference  with  any  great  hope  of  im- 
mediate success." 

As  between  China  and  Great  Britain  there  is 
an  opium  problem  which  does  not  affect  other 
parties.  An  important  part  of  British  Indian 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  opium  trade,  and 
the  Government  of  India  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  it  carelessly  away,  not  knowing 
with  certainty  that  it  will  not  be  picked  up  as 
gain  for  somebody  else.  In  1906,  when  China 
opened  her  campaign  against  opium,  she  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  England  that  her 
own  production  of  opium  should  be  reduced  to 
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extinction  within  ten  years,  and  that  the  impor- 
tation from  India  (under  former  commercial 
treaties),  then  amounting  to  51,000  chests  annu- 
ally, should  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  5100  chests 
per  year.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  lack  of 
definite  evidence  as  to  the  effective  fulfilment  of 
this  agreement  which  made  the  British  attitude 
at  Shanghai  a  halting  one. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  suf- 
fered the  movement  against  opium  to  rest  where 
it  was  left  by  the  Shanghai  Commission,  but 
has  asked  the  governments  represented  in  that 
Commission  to  send  delegates  to  a  formal  Inter- 
national Conference  at  The  Hague. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  taking  Instfuc- 
tion  from  the  Japanese  in  Formosa.  —  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, to  investigate  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  sale  and  use  of  opium,  included  an  Ameri- 
can army  oflBcer,  Major  Carter,  a  Filipino  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Albert,  and  the  missionary  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Bishop  Brent. 
The  following  is  from  a  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee's report,  published  in  Tfie  Outlook  of 
March  4,  1905  : 

"  Although  the  Committee  visited  and  studied 
Java,  Cochin  China,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  various  places  in  China,  including  Hong- 
kong, it  really  found  the  s^^lution  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  Japanese  administration  of  For- 
mosa. .  .  . 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Committee  re- 
commend what  is  practically  an  adaptation  of 
the  Formosan  system  for  the  Philippines.  For 
the  maintenance  of  this  .system  it  is  indi-spensable 
that  the  '  opium  and  the  traffic  therein  be  made 
a  strict  Government  monopoly  immediately.' 
That  is  the  first  provision.  '  Second,  prohibition, 
except  for  medicinal  purposes,  after  three  years. 
Third,  only  licens'ics,  who  shall  be  males  and 
over  twenty-one  years  of  atr*',  .shall  be  allowed 
to  use  opium  until  [)rohibition  goes  into  effect. 
Fourth,  all  vend<r8  or  dispensers  of  opium,  ex- 
cept for  mcfli'-al  purposes,  shall  be  salaried 
offlciaU  of  the  Government.  Fifth,  every  effort 
shall  \yH  ma'le  Ca)  tf)  deter  the  young  from  con- 
trar;tlng  the  habit  by  pointing  out  its  evil  effects 
anri  by  legislation,  (h)  to  ai(l  in  raring  for  and 
curing  thos';  who  manifest  a  d'sin;  to  give  up 
the  habit,  and  (c.)  to  punish  and,  if  nrcessary, 
to  r'-movc  from  the  islands  incorrigible  offend- 
ers.' " 

United  States:  A    D.  1909.  —  Act  to  Pro- 
hibit the  Importation  and  Smoking  of  Opium. 
—  A  »tring<-nl  Act  |>roliihitory  of  the  iniporta 
lion  and  u»e  of  opium  for  any  other  than  medi- 


cinal purposes  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  2d  of  February,  1909,  having  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  the  other  House.  Smok- 
ing opium  is  positively  forbidden ;  no  one  can 
bring  it  into  the  country  without  facing  a  fine 
of  from  fifty  to  five  thousand  dollars  and  im- 
prisonment for  two  years  ;  the  mere  possession 
of  opium,  a  preparation  of,  or  derivative  there- 
from, is  to  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  to 
authorize  conviction.  For  medicinal  purposes, 
opium  may  be  brought  in  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

OPSONINS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and 
Invention,  Recent:  Opsonins. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE:  End  of  the 
Republic.  See  (in  this  vol.)  South  Africa: 
A.  D.  1901-1902. 

ORDER  OF  RAILWAY  CONDUC- 
TORS. See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organiza- 
j   TiON  :  United  States. 

ORGANIC  STATUTES,  The.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  FR.A.NCE:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

ORMANIAN:  Armenian  Patriarch.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1903-1904. 

OSAKA,  The  Burning  of.  —  A  large  part  of 
the  city  of  Osaka,  in  Japan,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  August,  1909.  '"Had  it  not  been  for  the 
canals  the  region  of  destructiou  would  have  been 
even  more  extensive.  Citizens  by  the  thousand 
fled  into  the  surrounding  country,  leaving  the 
city  to  its  fate.  By  the  time  the  flames  had 
spent  their  force  more  than  12,000  houses  liad 
gone  up  in  smoke,  leaving  more  than  100,000 
people  homeless.  Most  of  the  municipal,  gov- 
ernment, and  other  important  buildings  of  the 
city  were  destroyed.  Great  numbers  of  people 
are  ruined,  as  the  Japanese  carry  no  insurauce, 
as  a  rule.  The  amount  of  insurance  involved, 
however,  is  about  5,000,000  yen.  Fortunately, 
the  numl)er  of  casualties  was  not  great.  About 
a  dozen  were  killed  by  falling  timbers,  and  sev- 
eral were  more  or  less  injured," 

OSCAR  II.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way: Surrender  of  the  Crown  of  Norway. 
See  fin  llii^  vol  )  Norway:  A.  1).  1902-1905. 

OSMEFIA,  Sergio:  President  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Assembly.  Sec  (in  this  vol.)  I'lm.ii'- 
PI.NK  Isi,AM>s  :  A.  I).  1907. 

OSTWALD,  W.  Se<- (in  this  vol.)  Nohel 
Phizi  H 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY:  Rhodes 
Scholarships.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Education  : 

KllODKS    S(  IIOI,\UHIIIl-S. 

Tutorial  Classes  organized  for  Working 
People.  Sec  (ill  \\\U  vol.)  EinnATioN  :  Enu- 
i.a.mj:  a.  I).  190^-1909. 


P. 


PACKING-HOUSE  INVESTIGATION. 
See  (\n  thin  vol  ;  I'ciii.i'.  Hkai.tii  I'l  hi.  Food 
Lawk;  Lnttki)  Htatkh. 

PALMA,  Tomas  Estrada:  President  of 
Cuba.  ><•<■  l\u  \U\h  V'.Ij  Cr-iiA  :  A.  I).  I901-I!»02 
and  \'M)'i 

Resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  Cuba. 
Hee  Cf  MA     .^    I)    I'.tOO  (.\id    O'l  ) 

PAN-AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CON- 
GRESS.  H«;«!  fin  tills  vol  )  Hrw.mv.  and  l!»- 
VKNtrov      f.NTKitvA'r roNAi.  (V)\(iia.HHi,H 

PAN-ANGLICAN  CONGRESS.iooQ.  H.*- 
flo  ttiit  vol.>  U^kjiaijhm:  K>oi.a.sd:  A.  \).  \W1M. 
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PANAMA,  Republic  of:  A.  D.  1903.  Se- 
cession from  Colombia.  Recognized  Inde- 
fiendence.  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
or  the  Building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  See 
(in  \\^U  vol  )   I'anam  \  Cw  \  [, 

A.  D.  1904.  Constitution  of  the  Republic. 
—  First  Election.  'I'ln'  (''insiiliiiinn  of  tli|f 
new  lO'iiublir  was  nroumlgatcd  on  the  HUli  of 
February,  1904.  ami  IIk;  ih'ction  of  I'r(Hi<lriit 
and  thri'c  Vice  PrcHldcnts  look  iihicf.  n-sulting 
in  the  «lioic«  of  tin;  following;  I'rcHidciil,  Dr. 
.Mariucl  Aiiiiwlor;  llrst  vice  prcHidcnl,  Dr.  I'liblo 
Arosemenu;  second  viccprcsidcut,  Don  Doniin- 
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go  de  Obaldia  ;  third  vice-president,  Dr.  Carlos 
;MeiuIoza. 

Tlio  tliird  article  of  the  Constitution  declares 
"  Tlie  territory  of  the  Republic  is  composed  of 
all  tiie  territory  from  which  tlie  State  of  Pan 
ama  was  formed  by  tlie  amendment  to  the  Grun 
ada  constitution  of  IH'/S,  on  February  27,  IH')') 
and  wliich  was  transformed  in  1886  into  the  De 
parlmcut  of  Panama,  together  with  its  islands, 
and   of  the  continental  and   insular   territory 
wliicli  was  adjudged  to  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia in  the  award  made  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  on  September  11,  1900.     The 
territory  of  the  Republic  remains  subject  to  the 
jurisdictional    linutations   stipulated   or   which 
may  be  stipulated  in  public  treaties  concluded 
with  the  United  States  of  North  America  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  or  sanitation  of  any 
means  of  interoceanic  transit. 

"  The  boundaries  with  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia shall  be  determined  by  public  treaties." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Visit  of  President  Roose- 
velt.—  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,"  said  President  Roosevelt,  when 
he  landed  at  Colon,  November  14,  1906,  prelim- 
inary to  a  visit  and  inspection  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  "  it  has  become  advisable  for  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  step  on  territory  not 
beneath  the  flag  of  the  United  States."  He  re- 
ceived a  most  hospitable  welcome  and  enter- 
tainment in  the  young  republic. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Participation  in  Third  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  Repub- 
lics.    See  (in  this  vol.)  American  Republics. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Pending  Tripartite  Treaty 
with  Colombia  and  the  United  States.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Colombia  :  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

PANAMA  CANAL:  A.  D.  1901-1902. — 
The  Second  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
—  Its  Ratification.  —  After  the  rejection  by 
the  British  Government  of  the  Amendments 
made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Interoceanic  Canal  Treaty  negotiated  in  Febru- 
ary, 1900,  by  Mr.  John  Hay,  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State,  with  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  Lord  Pauncefote  (see,  in  Volume 
VI.  of  this  work,  Canal,  Interoceanic  :  A.  D. 
1900  —  December),  negotiations  on  the  subject 
■were  renewed,  with  results  of  success  in  remov- 
ing objections  on  both  .sides.  The  new  Treaty 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote 
at  Washington  on  the  18th  of  November,  1901, 
and  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1902.  In  the  preamble  of  the  Treaty 
its  purpose  is  declared  to  be  "to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  whatever  route 
may  be  considered  expedient,  and  to  that  end 
to  remove  any  objection  which  may  arise  out  of 
the  Convention  of  the  19th  April,  1850,  com- 
monly called  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  to  the 
construction  of  such  canal  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out impairing  the  'general  principle'  of  neu- 
tralization established  in  Article  VIII  of  that 
Convention."  The  agreements  and  stlptdations 
to  this  end  are  as  follows: 

"  Article  I.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  the  present  Treaty  shall  supersede  the 
afore-mentioned  Convention  of  the  19th  April, 
1850. 

"Article  XL    It  is  agreed  that   the  canal 


may  be  constructed  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  tlie  United  Slates,  either  directly 
at  its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money  to 
individuals  or  Corporations,  or  through  subscrip- 
tion to  or  purchase  of  stock  or  shares,  and  that, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty, 
the  said  Government  shall  have  and  enjoy  all 
the  rights  incident  to  such  construction,  as  well 
as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation and  management  of  the  canal. 

"  Article  III.  The  United  States  adopts,  as 
the  basis  of  the  neutralization  of  such  ship 
canal,  the  following  Rules,  substantially  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Convention  of  Constantinople, 
signed  the  28th  October,  1888,  for  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  is  to  say: 

"1.  The  canal  shall  be  tree  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations 
observing  these  Rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equal- 
ity, so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  sub- 
jects, in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges 
of  traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and 
charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

"2.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor 
shall  an}'  right  of  war  be  exercised  nor  any  act 
of  hostility  be  committed  within  it.  The  United 
States,  however,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain 
such  military  police  along  the  canal  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  it  against  lawlessness  and 
disorder. 

"3.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not 
revictual  nor  take  any  stores  in  the  canal  ex- 
cept so  far  as  may  be  strictlj-  necessary  ;  and 
the  transit  of  such  vessels  tlirough  the  canal 
shall  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  delay  in 
accordance  with  the  Regulations  in  force,  and 
with  only  such  intermission  as  may  result  from 
the  necessities  of  the  service.  Prizes  shall  be 
in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same  Rules  as  ves- 
sels of  Avar  of  the  belligerents. 

"  4.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or  disembark 
troops,  munitions  of  war,  or  warlike  materials 
in  the  canal,  except  in  case  of  accidental  hin- 
drance of  the  transit,  and  in  such  case  the  tran- 
sit shall  be  resumed  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

"  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
to  waters  adjacent  to  the  canal,  within  3  marine 
miles  of  either  end.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belli- 
gerent shall  not  remain  in  such  waters  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours  at  any  one  time,  except 
in  case  of  distress,  and  in  such  case  shall  depart 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  a  vessel  of  war  of  one 
belligerent  shall  not  depart  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of 
the  other  belligerent. 

"6.  The  plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and 
all  works  necessary  to  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  canal  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  part  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Treaty,  and  in  time  of  war,  as  in  time  of 
peace,  shall  enjoy  complete  immunity  from 
attack  or  injury  by  belligerents,  and  from  acts 
calculated  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  part  of 
the  canal. 

"  Article  IV.  It  is  agreed  that  no  change  of 
territorial  sovereignty  or  of  the  international  re- 
lations of  the  countrj^  or  countries  traversed  by 
the  before-mentioned  canal  shall  affect  the  gen- 
eral princple  of  neutralization  or  the  obligation 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  pre- 
sent Treaty. 

"Article  V.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
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ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate thereof,  and  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  ;  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington or  at  London  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof."  — 
Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  transmitted  to  Congress,  Bee., 
1903. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Undertaking  of  the  United 
States  endorsed  by  the  Second  Conference  of 
American  Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Amer- 
ican' Replblics. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Purchase  of  the  Franchises 
and  Property  of  the  Bankrupt  French  Com- 
pany. —  Treaty  with  Colombia  for  the  Build- 
ing of  the  Canal  rejected  by  the  Colombian 
Senate.  —  Secession  of  Panama.  —  Recog- 
nition of  the  Independence  of  Panama. — 
Treaty  with  the  new  Republic  for  the 
Building  and  Control  of  the  Canal.  —  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  narrative  of  events.  —  The 
transactions  that  were  preliminary  to  the  under- 
taking of  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  are  narrated 
down  to  March,  1901,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this 
work  (see  Canal,  Interoceanic).  At  that  time 
the  proposed  Nicaragua  route  was  principally 
contemplated,  for  the  reason  that  the  rights  in 
Panama  held  by  the  bankrupt  French  Company 
of  I^sseps  (see,  in  Volume  IV.,  Panama  Canal) 
.seemed  unobtainable  on  any  terms  which  the 
American  Government  could  accept.  A  com- 
mission appointed  by  President  McKinley  to  in- 
ves'igate  the  situation  had  reported  to  that  effect 
in  November,  19W,  and  had  recommended  the 
building  of  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route.  The 
effect  of  this  report,  and  of  the  manifest  dispo- 
sition of  the  Am'-rican  Cotigress  toauthorize  the 
building  of  a  Nicaragua  ship  canal,  was  to  draw 
from  the  French  company  an  offer  of  its  Panama 
frHnchisf'S  and  entire  property  for  the  sum  of 
$40,fX)0,000.  After  long  debate  this  offer  was 
acce[)ted,  and  negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
Iie[)iiblic  of  Colombia  for  the  necessary  treaty 
rights.  .Meantime  the  Ilay-Pauncefote  treaty 
witi  Great  Britain,  which  thf  American  Senate 
ha^l  ameriflf-d  in  a  marmcr  objectionable  to  the 
British  Government,  was  mrxlified  to  the  satis- 
ffiction  of  the  latter,  and  the  onterpris*?  was 
cleared  of  questions  except  those  between  Co- 
lotnliia  and  the  I'nited  States.  The ne.xt  ensuing 
evetitH  can  be  told  in  the  words  of  President 
I'oo-c veil's  report  of  them  to  ('ongress.  In  his 
,M<  Hsage  at  the  opening  f.f  the  session  converM-d 
on  the  7th  of  Deretnher,  HK>3: 

"fJv  the  Jul  of  June  M.  UK)2,"  wrote  the 
Presffenf,  "the  Congrejw  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  treaty  with  Colombia  for  the 
l»uiMifig  of  the  canal  aeross  the  iHlhniusof  Pan- 
ama, it  b'inir  provided  that  in  the  r-verit  of  fail- 
ure fr,  vr-f  lire  HttrU  tredty,  after  the  lapw  of  a 
r  ■  lime.  r»f  oiirv  nhould  lie  ha^l  tf)  the 

l/i ,:  of  a  canal  through  Niftarat'ua.     It  ha* 

not  lx;en  necenwry  to  consUler  thin  alternative, 
n%  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Senatea  treaty 
]>T'i-:\i\\uir  tor  the  Inilldltig  of  the  canal  (u:roH« 
the    !  of  Panama       This  was  lt)e  route 

will'  ti'led  itneif   U)  tli<'  delli)rTale  judg 

rnent  i,f  ilie  CongreHH,  and  we  ran  now  aer|uire 
by  Treaty  the  right  to  cf)n»<trucl  the  canal  over 
tfili  route.     The  (|iie»tlon  now,  therefore,  it  not 


by  which  route  the  isthmian  canal  shall  be 
built,  for  that  question  has  been  definitely  and 
irrevocably  decided.  The  question  is  simply 
whether  or  not  we  shall  have  an  isthmian  canal. 

"  When  the  Congress  directed  that  we  should 
take  the  Panama  route  under  treaty  with  Co- 
lombia, the  essence  of  the  condition,  of  course, 
referred  not  to  the  Government  which  controlled 
that  route,  but  to  the  route  itself;  to  the  terri- 
tory across  which  the  route  lay,  not  to  the  name 
which  for  the  moment  the  territory  bore  on  the 
map.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  authorize 
the  President  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  power 
in  actual  control  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
This  purpose  has  been  fulfilled. 

"In  the  year  1846  this  Government  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  New  Granada,  the  predecessor 
upon  the  Isthmus  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia and  of  the  present  Republic  of  Panama,  by 
which  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
always  have  free  and  open  right  of  way  or 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  any 
modes  of  communication  that  might  be  con- 
structed, while  in  return  our  Government  guar- 
anteed the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Isthmus  with  the  view  that  the  free 
transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  might  not 
be  interrupted  or  embarrassed.  The  treaty 
vested  in  the  United  States  a  substantial  pro- 
perty right  carved  out  of  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty and  property  which  New  Granada  then 
had  and  possessed  over  the  said  territory.  The 
name  of  New  Granada  has  passed  away  and  its 
territory  has  been  divided.  Its  successor,  the 
Government  of  Colombia,  has  ceased  to  own 
any  property  in  the  Isthmus.  A  new  Republic, 
that  of  Panama,  which  was  at  one  time  a  sover- 
eign state,  and  at  another  time  a  mere  depart- 
ment of  the  successive  cftnfedcrations  known  as 
New  Granada  and  Colombia,  has  now  succeeded 
to  the  rights  which  first  one  and  then  the  other 
formerly  exercised  over  the  Isthmus.  Hut  as 
long  as  the  Isthmus  cn<lures,  the  mcic  geogra- 
phical fact  of  its  existence,  and  the  peculiar  in- 
terest therein  which  is  required  by  our  position, 
perpetuate  the  solemn  contract  which  binds  the 
holders  of  the  territory  to  respect  our  right  to 
freedom  of  transit  across  it.  and  binds  us  in 
return  to  safeguard  for  the  Isthmus  and  the 
world  the  exercise  of  that  inestimable  privilege. 
Tlie  true  interpretation  of  the  obligations  upon 
which  the  I'nited  States  entered  in  this  treaty 
of  IH^m  has  been  given  repeatedly  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Slate.  .  .  . 

"  Attorney  (Jeneral  Sjieed,  under  date  of 
November  7,  IHCn,  advised  Secretary  Seward  as 
follows:  '  Frf)m  this  tnafy  it  can  not  be  sup- 
powd  that  New  Granaiia  Invited  the  United 
States  to  become  a  party  to  the  In  I  est!  in-  troubles 
of  that  (fovernment.  nor  di<l  the  United  States 
become  bound  to  t.ike  sides  in  llie  domestif! 
broils  of  New  Granada.  The  United  States  did 
guaranl/'c  New  Grainida  In  the  soverr-lgnty  ami 
property  over  the  territory.  This  was  as 
agaififlt  other  and  foreign  governmetilH.' 

"For  four  hundred  years,  ever  since  shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  this  hends|)here.  the 
caniM  across  the  Islliinns  h.ir*  been  planticfl.  For 
twf)  Hcf)re  years  It  Iims  lieen  worked  at.  When 
ma'le  it  is  to  last  for  llie  lu'cs.  ll  Is  to  alter  the 
gpoprapliy  of  a  cotititient  and  the  trade  routes 
of  the  world.     Wo  have  shown  by  every  treaty 
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we  have  negotiated  or  attempted  to  negotiate 
with  the  peoples  in  control  of  the  Isthmus  and 
with  foreign  nations  in  reference  thereto  our 
consistent  good  faith  in  observing  our  obliga- 
tions ;  on  the  one  hand  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  civilized 
world  whose  commercial  lights  we  are  safe- 
guarding and  guaranteeing  by  our  action.  AVe 
have  done  our  duly  to  others  in  letter  and  in 
spirit,  and  avc  have  shown  the  utmost  forbear- 
ance in  exacting  our  own  rights. 

"  Last  spring,  under  the  act  above  referred  to, 
a  treaty  concluded  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  Senate.  This  treaty 
was  entered  into  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
people  of  Colombia  and  after  a  body  of  experts 
appointed  by  our  Government  especiall}'  to  go 
into  the  matter  of  the  routes  across  the  Isthmus 
had  pronounced  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
Panama  route.  In  drawing  up  this  treaty  every 
concession  was  made  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Government  of  Colombia.  We  were  more  than 
Justin  dealing  with  them.  Our  generosity  was 
such  as  to  make  it  a  serious  question  whether 
we  had  not  gone  too  far  in  their  interest  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  ;  for  in  our  scrupulous  de- 
sire to  pay  all  possible  heed,  not  merely  to  the 
real  but  even  to  the  fancied  rights  of  our  weaker 
neighbor,  who  already  owed  so  much  to  our  pro- 
tection and  forbearance,  we  yielded  in  all  possi- 
ble ways  to  her  desires  in  drawing  up  the  treaty. 
Nevertheless  the  Government  of  Colombia  not 
merely  repudiated  the  treaty,  but  repudiated  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  by  the 
time  the  Colombian  Congress  adjourned  that 
not  th(!  scantiest  hope  remained  of  ever  getting 
a  satisfactory  treaty  from  them.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  made  the  treaty,  and  yet 
when  the  Colombian  Congress  was  called  to  rat- 
ify it  the  vote  against  ratification  was  unani- 
mous. It  does  not  appear  that  the  Government 
made  any  real  effort  to  secure  ratification. 

"Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Panama.  The 
people  of  Panama  had  long  been  discontented 
with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  they  had 
been  kept  quiet  only  by  the  prospect  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  which  was  to  them  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  concern.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  treaty  was  hopelessly  lost,  the  people 
of  Panama  rose  literally  as  one  man.  Not  a  shot 
was  fired  by  a  single  man  on  the  Isthmus  in  the 
interest  of  the  Colombian  Government.  Not  a 
life  was  lost  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  Colombian  troops  stationed  on  the 
Isthmus,  who  had  long  been  unpaid,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  people  of  Panama,  and  with 
astonishing  imanimity  the  new  Republic  w'as 
started.  The  duty  of  the  United  States  in  the 
premises  was  clear.  In  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Secretaries  Cass  and 
Seward  .  .  .  the  United  States  gave  notice  that 
it  would  permit  the  landing  of  no  expeditionary 
force,  the  arrival  of  which  would  mean  chaos 
and  destruction  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
and  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  an  interruption 
of  transit  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  de 
facto  Government  of  Panama  was  recognized 
in  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Ehrman  : 

"  '  The  people  of  Panama  have,  by  apparently 
unanimous  movement,  dissolved  their  political 
connection  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and 


resumed  their  independence.  When  you  are  sat- 
isfied that  a  de  facto  government,  republican  in 
form  and  without  substantial  opposition  from  its 
own  people,  has  been  established  in  the  State 
of  Panama,  you  will  enter  into  relations  with  it 
as  the  responsible  government  of  the  territory 
and  look  to  it  for  all  due  action  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  to  keep  open  the  isthmian  transit,  in 
accordance  with  the  obligations  of  existing 
treaties  governing  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  that  territory.' 

"The  Government  of  Colombia  was  notified 
of  our  action  by  the  following  telegram  to  Mr. 
Beau pre: 

"  '  The  people  of  Panama  having,  by  an  appar- 
ently unanimous  movement,  dissolved  their  po- 
litical connection  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
and  resumed  their  independence,  and  having 
adopted  a  Government  of  their  own,  republican 
in  form,  with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  entered  into  rela- 
tions, the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
have  so  long  and  so  happily  existed  between  the 
respective  nations,  most  earnestly  commends  to 
the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  of  Panama  the 
peaceful  and  equitable  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  them.  He  holds  that  he  is 
bound  not  merely  by  treaty  obligations,  but  by 
the  interests  of  civilization,  to  see  that  the  peace- 
ful traffic  of  the  world  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  shall  not  longer  be  disturbed  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
civil  wars.' 

"When  these  events  happened,  fifty-seven 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  United  States  had 
entered  into  its  treaty  with  New  Granada.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  Governments  of  New  Granada 
and  of  its  successor,  Colombia,  have  been  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux. 

[The  President  then  gives  a  list,  by  date,  of 
53  more  or  less  serious  disturbances  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  on  the  Isthmus  which  United  States 
consuls  had  reported  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  between  May,  1850,  and  July, 
1902.     From  this  he  proceeds  :] 

"The  above  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  revo- 
lutions, rebellions,  insurrections,  riots,  and 
other  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  during  the 
period  in  question  ;  yet  they  number  53  for  the 
57  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  one  of  them 
lasted  for  nearh'  three  years  before  it  was 
quelled  ;  another  for  nearly  a  year.  In  short, 
the  experience  of  over  half  a  century  has  shown 
Colombia  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  keeping 
order  on  the  Isthmus.  Only  the  active  interfer- 
ence of  the  United  States  has  enabled  her  to  pre- 
serve so  much  as  a  semblance  of  sovereignty. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  exercise  by  the  United 
States  of  the  police  power  in  her  interest,  her 
connection  with  the  Isthmus  would  have  been 
sundered  long  ago.  In  1856.  in  1860,  in  1873, 
in  1885,  in  1901,  and  again  in  1903,  sailors  and 
marines  from  United  States  war-ships  were 
forced  to  land  in  order  to  patrol  the  Isthmus,  to 
protect  life  and  property,  and  to  see  that  the 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  was  kept  open.  In 
1861,  in  1862,  in  1885,  and  in  1900,  the  Colom- 
bian Government  asked  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  land  troops  to  protect  its 
interests  and  maintain  order  on  the  Isthmus.  .  .  . 

"  The  control,  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce 
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and  traffic  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  of  the 
means  of  undisturbed  transit  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  has  become  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  We  have  repeatedly 
exercised  this  control  by  intervening  in  the 
course  of  domestic  dissension,  and  by  protecting 
the  territory  from  foreign  invasion.  lu  1858 
Mr.  Everett  assured  the  Peruvian  minister  that 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
of  the  Isthmus  in  the  case  of  war  between  Peru 
and  Colombia.  In  1864  Colombia,  which  has 
always  been  vigilant  to  avail  itself  of  its  privi- 
leges" conferred  by  the  treaty,  expressed  its  ex- 
pectation that  in  the  event  of  war  between  Peru 
and  Spain  the  United  States  would  carry  into 
effect  the  guaranty  of  neutrality.  There  have 
been  few  administrations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  which  this  treaty  has  not,  either  by  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  been  used  as  a  basis  of 
more  or  less  important  demands.  It  was  said 
by  ilr.  Fish  in  1871  that  the  Department  of 
State  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  attack  upon 
Colombian  sovereignty  on  the  Isthmus  had,  on 
several  occasions,  been  averted  by  warning  from 
this  Government.  In  1886,  when  Colombia  was 
under  the  menace  of  hostilities  from  Italy  in 
the  Cemiti  ca.se,  Mr.  Bayard  expressed  the  se- 
rious concern  that  the  United  States  could  not 
but  feel,  that  a  European  power  should  resort 
to  force  against  a  sister  republic  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, as  to  the  sovereign  and  uninterrupted 
use  of  a  part  of  whose  territory  we  are  guaran- 
tors under  the  solemn  faith  of  a  treaty. 

"The  above  recital  of  facts  esfctblishes  be- 
yond question  :  First,  that  the  United  States  lias 
for  over  half  a  century  patiently  and  in  good 
faith  carried  out  its  obligations  under  the  treaty 
of  1846 ;  second,  that  when  for  the  first  time  it 
became  p<^;ssible  for  Colombia  to  do  anything  in 
requital  of  the  wrvices  thus  repeatedly  rendered 
to  it  for  fifty  seven  years  bj'  the  United  States, 
the  Colombian  Government  peremptorily  and 
offensively  nfused  thus  to  do  its  part,  even 
though  U)  do  so  woulfl  have  been  to  its  H<lvan- 
taire  and  immeasurably  to  the  a<lvantage  of  the 
State  of  Panama,  at  that  time  imder  its  jiiriwlic- 
tion  ;  third,  that  throughout  this  period  revolu- 
tions, riots,  anfl  faetional  disturbances  f)f  every 
kind  have  rxcurred  one  after  the  other  in  almost 
uninterrupt/''!  suecession,  Sf)me  of  them  lasting 
for  montliB  and  even  for  years,  wjiile  the  centml 
government  was  imable  to  put  them  down  or  to 
mak'f  i)eaee  with  the  rebel.s  ;  fourth,  that  these 
disi.irlwnees  iriHtea*!  of  showing  any  sign  of 
abating  have  tended  to  grow  more  numerous 
and  more  wrious  in  the  immediate  past;  fifth, 
that  the  control  of  Colombia  over  the  Isthmus 
(>(  Panama  eouWl  not  bi;  malntaineil  without  the 
arrned  intervention  and  assistanee  of  the  Unitr<l 
Hf-'it<H  In  oilier  words,  the  Government  of  Co 
loriiliia,  though  wholly  unable  to  maintain  order 
on  th<-  Islliinus,  lias  ncveitheleHS  <le<  lined  to 
ratify  a  treaty  the  conclusion  of  which  opened 
the  only  chance  V)  wcure  its  own  staliility  and 
U>  gunrantee  permanent  pew;e  on,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  wtoha,  the  Isthmug. 

"  Under  «iucli  rIrcum«f«nceH  the  (Jovemment 
of  the  United  Sfateii  woulrl  have  been  guilty  of 
f  ikneHH,  arri'Minting  In  tlieir  stun  to  a 

'  Hie  .Nation,  had  it  acK-d  ollierwiw! 

than  it  'lid  when  the  revolution  of  ,N'oveml»er  U 
{ant  l/)ok  placii  In  Panama.  ThU  great  enter- 
pT\v.  of  building  the  lnterrx;eanlc  canal  run  not 


be  held  up  to  gratify  the  whims,  or  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  governmental  impotence,  or  to  the 
even  more  sinister  and  evU  political  peculiari- 
ties, of  people  who,  though  they  dwell  afar  off, 
yet,  against  the  wish  of  the  actual  dwellers  on 
the  Isthmus,  assert  an  unreal  supremacy  over 
the  territory.  The  possession  of  a  territory 
fraught  with  such  peculiar  capacities  as  the 
Isthmus  in  question  carries  with  it  obligations 
U)  mankind.  The  course  of  events  has  shown 
that  this  canal  can  not  be  built  by  private  enter- 
prise, or  by  any  other  nation  than  our  own ; 
therefore  it  must  be  built  by  the  United  States. 

"  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  persuade  Colombia 
to  follow  a  course  which  was  essentially  not 
only  to  our  interests  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
world,  but  to  the  interests  of  Colombia  itself. 
These  efforts  have  failed  ;  and  Colombia,  by  her 
persistence  in  repulsing  the  advances  that  have 
been  made,  has  forced  us,  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  honor,  and  of  the  interest  and  well-being, 
not  merely  of  our  own  people,  but  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  people 
of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  to  take 
decisive  steps  to  bring  to  an  end  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  had  become  intolerable.  The 
new  Republic  of  Panama  immediately  offered 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  us.  This  treaty  I 
herewith  submit.  By  it  our  interests  are  better 
safeguanled  than  in  the  treaty  with  Colombia 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  at  its  last  ses- 
sion. It  is  better  in  its  terms  than  the  treaties 
offered  to  us  by  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  At  last  the  right  to  begin  this  great 
undertaking  is  made  available.  Panama  has 
done  her  part.  All  that  remains  is  for  the 
American  Congress  to  do  its  part  and  forth- 
with this  Republic  will  enter  upon  the  execution 
of  a  project  colossal  in  its  size  and  of  well  nigh 
incalculable  possibilities  ff)r  the  good  of  this 
country  and  the  nations  of  mankind. 

"By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  the  United 
Stales  guarantees  and  will  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  I'anama.  There 
is  granted  to  the  United  States  in  jH-rpetuity 
tiie  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  a  strip  ten 
miles  wide  and  extending  three  nautical  miles 
into  the  s<'a  at  either  terminal,  with  all  lands 
lying  outside  of  the  zone  necessiiry  for  the  (on- 
struction  of  the  canal  or  for  its  auxiliary  works, 
and  with  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  I'anatna. 
The  cities  of  I'anama  and  Colon  are  not  em 
braced  in  the  cjinal  zone,  but  the  United  Stales 
as8Um<'s  their  sjinitation  and,  in  case  of  nr'cd, 
the  maintenance  of  order  therein:  the  United 
States  enjoys  within  tlu;  granted  limits  all  Hk; 
rights,  power,  and  authorily  which  it  would 
pr)S8ess  were  it  tin;  sovereign  of  the  territory  to 
tiie  exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights 
by  \\u:  Rrfiublic.  All  railway  and  canal  [iro- 
[)erty  rit'lils  belonging  to  I'anama  an<l  needed 
for  the  canal  [)ass  to  tjie  rniled  States,  incliid 
ing  any  jjroperty  of  ihe  respective  companies  in 
tiie  rtilies  of  I'anama  and  Colon  ;  the  works,  jiro- 
pcrty,  and  jiersonnel  of  the  canal  atui  railways 
are  exeni|ited  from  taxation  as  wi-ll  in  Ihe  citiis 
of  Panama  and  Colon  as  in  the  canal  zone  and 
ItH  depeiidi-ncleH  Knc  immitrralion  of  the  pr-r 
Honiiel  and  im|iortal  ion  of  HupplicH  for  Ihe  con- 
Htriiclioti  and  operation  of  the  carnil  are  granted. 
Provivjori  Is  ma<le  for  the  hhc  of  military  foreri 
and  the  building  of  fortifications  by  tho  United 
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States  for  the  protection  of  the  transit.  In 
other  details,  particuhirly  as  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  interests  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  tlie  Panama  Railway  by  the  United 
States  and  the  condemnation  of  private  pro- 
perty for  the  uses  of  the  canal,  the  stipulations 
of  the  Hay-Herran  treaty  are  closely  followed, 
while  the  compensation  to  be  given  for  these 
enlarged  grants  remains  the  same,  being  ten 
millions  of  dollars  payable  on  exchange  of  rati- 
fications; and,  beginning  nine  years  from  that 
date,  an  annual  payment  of  $2.")0,0U0  during  the 
life  of  the  convention."  —  President's  Message, 
Dec.  7,  1903. 

The  te.\t  of  the  Treaty  with  Panama  may  be 
found  in  the  volume  of  "  Papers  relating  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States"  for 
1904,  pp.  543-551. 

In  the  view  of  a  good  many  critics  who  are  not 
of  a  captious  disposition,  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  these  trans- 
actions was  not  as  unquestionable  as  it  appeared 
to  President  Roosevelt.  Professor  Coolidge,  of 
Harvard  University,  in  his  candid  and  broadly 
studied  work  on  "The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power"  (prepared  originally  in  the  form  of 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris),  re- 
marks that  "  to  forbid  the  landing  of  Colombian 
troops  was  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  the  old 
American  right  to  maintain  order  along  the  line 
of  the  railway  to  an  extent  hardly  justifiable  in 
dealing  with  a  friendly  nation,  and  the  haste 
with  which  the  administration  at  Washington 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  new  repub- 
lic and  concluded  a  treaty  with  it  appeared  to 
many  people  indecent.  The  truth  was  the 
Americans  did  not  feel  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  friendly  nation." 

A.  D.  1904-1905.  — Beginning  and  Organi- 
zation of  the  Work  of  Construction.  —  "  The 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  under  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  was  made  possible, 
went  into  effect  with  its  ratification  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  February  23,  1904.  The 
canal  properties  of  the  French  Canal  Company 
were  transferred  to  the  United  States  on  April 
23,  1904,  on  payment  of  $40,000,000  to  that 
company.  On  April  1,  1905,  the  Commission 
was  reorganized,  and  it  now  consists  of  Theo- 
dore P.  Shonts,  chairman,  Charles  E.  Magoon, 
Benjamin  M.  Harrod,  Rear-Admiral  Mordecai 
T.  Endicott,  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  C.  Ilains,  and 
Col.  Oswald  H.  Ernst.  John  F.  Stevens  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  on  July  1  last.  Active 
work  in  canal  construction,  mainly  preparatory, 
has  been  in  progress  for  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half.  During  tliat  period  two  points  about  the 
canal  have  ceased  to  be  open  to  debate.  First, 
the  question  of  route;  the  canal  will  be  built  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Second,  the  question 
of  feasibility  ;  there  are  no  physical  obstacles  on 
this  route  that  American  engineering  skill  will 
not  be  able  to  overcome  without  serious  diffi- 
culty, or  that  will  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
canal  within  a  reasonable  time  and  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  This  is  virtually  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  engineers  who  have  investigated 
the  matter  for  the  Government.  The  point 
which  remains  unsettled  is  the  question  of  tvpe, 
whether  the  canal  shall  be  one  of  several  locks 
above  sea  level,  or  at  sea  level  with  a  single 
tide  lock.     On  this  point  I  hope  to  lay  before 


the  Congress  at  an  early  day  the  findings  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  American  and  European 
Engineeis,  that  at  mj'  invitation  have  been  con- 
sidering tiie  subject,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  Commission  thereon  ;  and  such  comments 
thereon  or  recommendations  in  reference  thereto 
as  may  seem  necessar}-. 

"  The  American  people  is  pledged  to  the 
speediest  possible  construction  of  a  canal,  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  which  the  commerce 
of  the  world  will  make  upon  it,  and  I  appeal 
most  earnestly  to  the  Congress  to  aid  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  pledge.  Gratifying  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  and  especially 
during  the  past  four  months.  The  greater  part 
of  the  necessary  preliminary  work  has  been 
done.  Actual  work  of  excavation  could  be  be- 
gun only  on  a  limited  scale  till  the  Canal  Zone 
was  made  a  healthful  place  to  live  in  and  to 
work  in.  The  isthmus  had  to  be  sanitated 
first  [see  Public  Health  :  Panama  Canal]. 
This  task  has  been  so  thoroughly  accomplished 
that  yellow  fever  has  been  virtually  extirpated 
from  the  Isthmus  and  general  health  conditions 
vastly  improved.  The  same  methods  which 
converted  the  island  of  Cuba  from  a  pest  hole, 
which  menaced  the  health  of  the  world,  into  a 
healthful  place  of  abode,  have  been  applied  on 
the  Isthmus  with  satisfactory  results.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  the  plans  for 
water  supply,  paving,  and  sewerage  of  Panama 
and  Colon  and  the  large  labor  camps  have  been 
fully  carried  out,  the  Isthmus  will  be,  for  the 
Tropics,  an  unusually  healthy  place  of  abode. 
The  work  is  so  far  advanced  now  that  the 
health  of  all  those  employed  in  canal  work  is  as 
well  guarded  as  it  is  on  similar  work  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere. 

"  In  addition  to  sanitating  the  Isthmus,  satis- 
factory quarters  are  being  provided  for  em- 
ployees and  an  adequate  system  of  supplying 
them  with  wholesome  food  at  reasonable  prices 
has  been  created.  Hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished and  equipped  that  are  without  superiors 
of  their  kind  anywhere.  The  country  has  thus 
been  made  fit  to  work  in,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those 
who  are  to  do  the  work.  During  the  past  year 
a  large  portion  of  the  plant  with  wliich  the 
work  is  to  be  done  has  been  ordered.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
approaching  year  a  sufficient  proportion  of  this 
plant  will  have  been  installed  to  enable  us  to 
resume  the  work  of  excavation  on  a  large  scale." 
—  President' a  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  5,  1905. 

A,  D.  1905-1909. —  Prosecution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  —  Mr.  John  L.  Stevens  was 
in  charge  of  the  work  on  the  Canal,  as  Chief 
Engineer,  until  April  1, 1907.  when  he  resigned, 
and  it  was  then  determined  by  the  Government 
to  place  it  under  the  direction  of  an  army  engi- 
neer. The  officer  chosen  for  the  service  was 
Lieut. -Colonel  George  W.  Goethals,  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps,  with  Major  Gaillard  and  Major  Sie- 
bert  as  assistant  engineers,  and  this  arrangement 
has  been  j\istified  amply  b}'  residts.  At  the 
same  time  a  final  determination  was  arrived  at, 
against  the  placing  of  any  part  of  the  work  under 
contract;  and  this,  too,  has  been  approved  by 
experience  in  the  undertaking  since.  Shortly 
before  the  occurrence  of  these  changes  Mr. 
Shonts  had  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Canal  Commission,  to  take   the   presidency  of 
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the  Interborough  Co.  of  New  York,  and  Colonel 
Goethals  became  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
as  well  as  Chief  Engineer. 

In  June,  1906,  the  original  design  of  a  sea-level 
canal  throughout,  with  no  locks,  was  dropped, 
after  much  consideration  and  under  weighty  en- 
gineering advice.  As  descnbed  very  tersely  and 
clearly  by  an  English  writer  on  the  subject,  the 
new  plan  for  locks  is  worked  out  as  follows: 
"  Beginningat  deep  water  in  LimonBay,  on  the 
Caribbean  coast,  there  will  be  a  tide-water  chan- 
nel oOOft.  wide  and  6. 76  miles  long  to  Gatun. 
At  Gatun  there  will  be  the  vast  dam,  the  ascent 
of  which  will  be  effected  by  means  of  two  flights 
of  locks.  In  each  flight  there  will  be  three 
locks,  each  1,000  ft.  long.  110ft.  wide,  and  41.3ft. 
deep  on  the  sills.  Tbese  will  give  access  to  a 
lake  formed  by  the  impounded  waters  of  the 
Chagres  river,  with  a  surface  level  85ft.  above 
mean  tide  level.  Through  this  lake  will  extend 
a  channel  from  oOOft.  to' 1,000ft.  wide  for  23.59 
miles  U)  Bas  Obispo,  the  entrance  to  the  Cule- 
bra  cut.  Thence  through  that  cut  there  will  be 
a  channel  300ft.  wide  for  H.ll  miles  to  Pedro 
Miguel,  the  surface  level  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  lake.  At  Pedro  Miguel  there  will 
be  a  dam  with  twin  locks,  side  by  side,  by 
which  descent  of  :j0ft.  will  be  made  to  a  smaller 
lake  5oft.  above  tide-water.  This  lake,  only 
0.97  of  £l  mile  long,  will  l)e  traversed  by  a  chan- 
nel 5^)0ft.  wide  to  Miraflores.  where  there  will 
be  another  dam,  witli  twin  flights  of  locks,  two 
locks  in  each  flight,  bringing  the  canal  down  to 
tide  level ;  and  from  .Miraflores  a  channel  500ft. 
wide  will  e.vt',nd  8.31  miles  to  deep  water  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama.  The  channel  will  nowhere, 
save  on  the  hx;k  sills,  be  less  than  45ft.  deep, 
and  the  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores 
^\ill  Ije  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  at 
Gatun." 

This  alt<.'re^l  plan  received  much  persistent 
criticism, — so  persistent  that,  in  .January,  1909, 
aft';r  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Unitetl  States,  but  before  his  assumption 
of  the  office,  the  President  elect,  who,  as  .Sec- 
retary of  War,  had  been  the  responsible  admin- 
isliat'jr  of  tlie  undertaking,  went  to  the  Isth- 
mus with  a  selected  committee  of  engincens, 
who  were  asked  t<^)  fxamine  and  report  on  the 
plans  and  methmls  of  the  work.  Their  reports, 
maiic  in  February,  endorsed  both.  In  com- 
munl<:ating  them  to  ('ongrcss  the  Presidfnt 
chanutcH/.i-d  them  as  showing  that  "the  only 
crifjf  ism  that  can  be  made  rjf  the  work  on  the 
JHthmu-i  is  that  there  has  Honietimes  been  almost 
an  exeeHS  of  caution  in  jiroviding  against  f)08- 
Bible  trouble.  As  t')  the  Gatun  dam  itself,  they 
fthow  that  not  only  is  the  dam  safe,  but  on  the 
whole  the  plan  already  adf^pted  would  make  it 
needh-Bsly  iii^h  anti  strong,  and  aciordinu'ly 
they  recommend  that  the  hr'ij.'ht  be  reduecij  by 
twenty  feet,  which  change  in  the  i)lKns  I  have 
lui  riT<\iii((\y  directed."  Of  the  envrineers  who 
ma/li-  the  rei>ort  he  remarked  that  they  "are 
of  all  the  men  In  their  profession,  within  or 
without  the  Inited  HtaUrs,  the  men  who  are  on 
the  whole  he»»t  rjualffW;*!  lo  jmsn  on  these  very 
questions  whi'h  they  exarnlnefl,"  The  mem- 
bership of  the  r'r)mmitfee  or  hoard  was  an  fol- 
low* :  Frederic  P,  Ktearns.  .lames  I).  Hehuyler, 
Anhiir  I'  DavU,  Uliam  |{an<i'>lph.  Henry  I). 
Allen.  .John  K.  Freeman,  and  Allen  I  la/en. 

Tlie  en^ineem  reported  that   "as  the  Gatun 


earth  dam  was  the  central  point  of  discussion, 
they  gave  it  under  instructions  from  Mr.  Taft 
first  consideration  in  the  light  of  all  new  evi- 
dences," and  they  added  "  that  the  type  of  dam 
under  consideration  is  one  which  meets  with 
our  unanimous  approval."  Dams  and  locks, 
lock  gates  and  all  other  engineering  structures 
involved  in  the  lock-caual  project,  are  "feasible 
and  safe,"  according  to  the  engineers,  "  and  can 
be  depended  upon  to  perform  with  certainty 
their  respective  functions." 

Considering  the  cost  and  time  of  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  as  compared  with  the  lock 
type,  they  held  that  "  most  of  the  factors  which 
have  operated  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  lock 
canal  would  operate  with  similar  effect  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  sea-level  canal,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  additional  factors  of  even 
greater  importance  to  be  considered  as  affecting 
the  time  of  completion  and  cost  of  a  sealevel 
canal."  One  of  these  they  found  in  the  Gamboa 
dam.  If  work  on  this  were  to  be  started  as 
soon  as  possible,  thej'  asserted  it  "  could  not  be 
completed  until  after  the  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  lock-canal."  Further  than 
this,  they  said  that  "  a  change  in  the  tj'pe 
would  result  in  abandoning  work  which  repre- 
sents large  expenditure."  They  claimed  that 
by  the  change  the  river  Chagres  and  the  rivers 
on  the  Isthmus  tributary  thereto,  "instead  of 
being  allies,  would  be  enemies  of  the  canal,  and 
floods  in  them  would  greatly  interfere  with  the 
work." 

Replying  to  the  criticism  that  "  the  canal  re- 
gion is  liable  to  earthquake  shocks,  and  that  a 
sea-level  canal  wouhl  be  less  subject  to  injury 
by  earthquakes  than  a  lock  canal,"  they  asserted 
that  "dams  and  locks  are  structures  of  great 
stability  and  little  subject  to  damage  by  earth- 
quake shocks,"  but  that  even  if  they  could 
regard  eartluiuakes  as  a  source  of  serious  dam- 
age to  any  type  of  canal  on  the  Isthmus,  "  their 
effect  upon  the  dams,  locks  and  regulating 
works  proposed  for  the  sealeval  canal  would  be 
much  the  same  as  upon  similar  structures  of  the 
lock  canal." 

Finally,  they  said  :  "  We  see  no  reason  why 
the  canal  should  not  be  completed,  as  estimated 
by  the  chief  engineer,  by  .January  1,  1915;  in 
fact,  it  seems  tiiat  a  somewhat  earlier  date  is 
proi)able,  if  all  goes  well." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Prohibition  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  See  (in  this  vol.)  .\  r,(  oiioi.  I'ltoiu.io.M  .• 
C.^Hl'AI.  ()(  (I  luii'.M  Ks  ()(•■  S  \  i.(i()\  Si  ri'ui;HsioN. 

PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION.  See 
(In  tliis  vol  )    I'.i  1  i-\i.(.  :    ..\.  I).    l!Mll 

PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY:  Resolu- 
tion of  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  Republics.  See  (in  tiiis  vol.)  A.mkii- 

ICAN    Kl.lM   UIK  H. 

PANICS,  Monetary,  of  1903  and  1907.  See 
(In  this  vol.)  Fi.sA.'.n;  AM)  TuAiu;  ;  \  I),  lltul- 
1!MI'.». 

PAN  ISLAMISM.  See  (In  this  vol.)  Se- 
Nis-iA  ;  aKo  lifivi-i  :   A    I).  I9it5-I9()(l. 

PANKHURST,  Mrs.  Emeline.  See  (In 
this  vol.)  Ki.i'.cnvK  FuA\(iiit*K :  Wo.man  Si;k- 

KKAOI 

PANLUNG,  The  Capture  of.  See  (in  Ihis 
vol  i.Iai-an     a.  I)    19(1)    l!Kr,  (May  .Ian). 

PAN-LUN-SHAN  REDOUBT,  Capture 
of.  See  (In  tbia  vol.)  Jai-an:  A.  D.  1904  1905 
(.Mav-.Ian.). 
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PAPACY:  A.  D.  1902.  —  Secession  of  the 
Independent  Filipino  Church.  See  (iu  this 
vol.)  Piin.irriNK  Islands:  A.  I).  1902. 

A.  D.  1903  (July-Aug.)-  —  Death  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  —  Election  of  Pius  X.  —  The 
Papal  seat  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  on  the  20th  of  July,  1903.  The  Con- 
clave of  Cardinals  for  the  election  of  his  succes- 
sor assembled  on  the  31st  of  the  month,  and  its 
choice  of  Cardinal  Sarto,  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
■was  made  known  on  August  3d.  The  new  Pope 
assumed  the  name  of  Pius  X. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Papal  Prohibition  of  Civil 
Interference  Twith  the  Election  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff.  —  The  Civil  Veto,  in  all  forms, 
denounced.  —  In  the  first  year  (jf  his  pontifi- 
cate, on  the  20th  of  January,  1904,  Pope  Pius  X. 
pronounced  the  following  denunciation  and  pro- 
hibition of  every  kind  of  intrusion  of  civil  au- 
thority or  influence  in  the  election  of  a  Roman 
pontiff:  "When  first,  all  unworthy  as  we  are, 
■we  ascended  this  chair  of  Peter,  we  deemed  it  a 
most  urgent  duty  of  our  apostolic  office  to  pro- 
vide that  the  life  of  the  Church  should  manifest 
itself  with  ab.solute  freedom,  by  the  removal 
of  all  extraneous  interference,  as  her  divine 
Founder  willed  that  it  should  manifest  itself, 
and  as  her  lofty  mission  imperatively  requires. 
"Now  if  there  is  one  function  above  all  others 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  which  demands  this 
liberty  it  is  certainly  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  for  when 
tJie  head  is  in  question,  the  health  not  of  one 
viember  alone  bvt  of  the  whole  body  is  involved 
(Greg.  XV.  Constit.  Aeterni  Patris  in  proem). 

"  To  this  full  liberty  in  the  election  of  the  Su- 
preme Pastor  is  opposed  first  of  all  that  civil 
Veto  which  has  been  more  than  once  brought 
forward  by  the  rulers  of  some  states,  and  by 
which  it  is  sotight  to  exclude  somebody  from 
the  supreme  pontificate.  If  this  has  happened 
sometimes,  it  has  never  been  approved  by  the 
apostolic  see.  On  the  contrary  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, in  their  enactments  on  the  conclave,  have 
been  in  nothing  perhaps  more  emphatic  or 
more  earnest  than  in  their  efforts  to  exclude 
the  interference  of  all  extraneous  powers  from 
the  sacred  senate  of  the  Cardinals  summoned  to 
elect  the  pontiff.  .  .  . 

"  But,  and  experience  has  shown  it,  the  mea- 
sures hitherto  taken  for  preventing  the  civil 
Veto,  or  Exclusive,  have  not  served  their  pur- 
pose, and  on  account  of  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  times  the  intrusion  of  the  civil 
power  in  our  day  is  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  destitute  of  all  foundation  in  reason  or 
equity,  therefore  we,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic 
charge  entrusted  to  us,  and  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  predecessors,  after  having  ma- 
turely deliberated,  with  certain  knowledge  and 
by  our  own  motion,  do  absolutely  condemn  the 
civil  Veto,  or  Exelvsive  as  it  is  also  called,  even 
when  expressed  under  the  form  of  a  mere  desire, 
and  all  interventions  and  intercessions  whatso- 
ever, decreeing  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  anybody, 
not  even  the  supreme  rulers  of  states,  under  any 
pretext,  to  interpose  or  interfere  in  the  grave 
matter  of  the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

"Wherefore,  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience, 
iinder  threat  of  divine  judgment  and  pain  of 
excommunication  latne  sentential  reserved  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  future  pontiff,  we  prohibit 
all  and  single  the  Cardinals  of   holy   Roman 


Church,  and  likewise  the  secretary  of  the  Sacred 
Ccjllege  of  Cardinals  and  all  others  who  take 
part  in  the  conclave  to  receive,  even  under  the 
form  of  a  simple  desire,  the  office  of  proposing 
the  Veto  or  Exclusive,  or  to  make  known  this 
Veto  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have  come  to 
their  knowledge,  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardi- 
nals either  taken  as  a  whole  or  to  the  individual 
fathers  Cardinals,  either  by  writing,  by  word 
of  mouth,  whether  directly  and  proximately, 
or  indirectly  and  through  others.  And  it  ia 
our  will  that  this  prohibition  be  extended  to  all 
the  interventions  above  mentioned,  and  to  all 
other  intercessions  whatsoever,  by  which  the  lay 
powers,  of  whatsoever  grade  and  order,  en- 
deavor to  inti-ude  themselves  in  the  election  of 
the  pontiff. 

"Finally  we  vehemently  exhort,  in  the  same 
words  .as  those  used  by  our  predecessors,  that 
in  the  election  of  the  pontiff,  t/wy  pay  no  atten- 
tion ichatever  to  the  appeals  of  secular  jmnces  or 
other  worldly  considerations  .  .  .  but  solely  with 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church 
before  their  eyes,  give  their  votes  to  him  whom 
they  judge  in  the  Lord  better  fitted  than  the 
others  to  rule  the  Universal  Church  fruitfully 
and  usefully.  It  is  our  will  also  that  these  our 
letters,  together  with  the  other  constitutions  of 
the  same  kind,  be  read  in  the  presence  of  all  in 
the  first  of  the  congregations  wont  to 'be  held 
after  the  death  of  the  pontiff;  again  after  en- 
trance into  the  conclave;  also  when  anybody 
is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  purple,  with  the 
addition  of  an  oath  binding  to  the  religious 
observance  of  what  is  decreed  in  the  present 
constitution." 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Amenities  between  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Quirinal.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Italy: 
A.  D.  1904. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Increased  Participation  of 
Catholics  in  the  Italian  Elections.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Italy:  A.  D.  1904  (Oct.-Dec). 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Relaxation  of  the  With- 
drawal of  Italian  Catholics  from  Political 
Action.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Italy:  A.  D.  1905- 
1906. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  The  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  France.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
France:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Anti-Clerical  Movement  in 
Spain.  —  Proposed  Associations  Law.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Spain:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

A.  D.  1906  (Feb.).  —  Encyclical  "  Vehemen- 
ter  Nos,"  to  the  Prelates,  Clergy,  and  People 
of  France,  concerning  the  Separation  Law.  — 
The  following  are  passages  from  the  Encycli- 
cal known,  from  its  opening  words  in  the  Latin 
text  as  "  Vehementer  Nos,"  which  Pope  Pius  X. 
addressed  to  the  French  nation  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1906,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Law 
separating  the  Church  from  the  State  : 

"  To  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Clergy  and 
People  of  France.  .  .  .  Venerable  Brethren, 
Well-Beloved  Sons,  Health  and  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction. 

"  Our  soul  is  full  of  soiTowful  solicitude  and 
our  heart  overflows  with  grief  when  our  thoughts 
dwell  upon  you.  How\  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise,  immediately  after  the  promulgation 
of  that  law  which,  by  sundering  violently  the 
old  ties  that  linked  your  nation  with  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  creates  for  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France  a  situation  unworthy  of  her  and  ever  to 
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be  lamented  ?  That  is,  beyond  question,  an 
event  of  the  gravest  import,  and  one  that  must 
be  deplored  by  all  right-minded  men,  for  it  is  as 
disastrous  to  society  as  it  is  to  religion  ;  but  it 
is  an  event  which  can  have  surprised  nobody 
■who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  religious  pol- 
icy followed  in  France  of  late  years.  For  you. 
Venerable  Brethren,  it  will  certainly  have  been 
nothing  new  or  strange,  witnesses  as  you  have 
been  of  the  many  dreadful  blows  aimed  from 
time  to  time  at  religion  by  the  public  authority. 
You  have  seen  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of 
Christian  marriage  outraged  by  legislative  acts 
in  formal  contradiction  with  them;  the  schools 
and  hospitals  laicised  ;  clerics  torn  from  their 
studies  and  from  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  be 
subjected  to  military  service  ;  the  religious  con- 
gregations dispersed  and  despoiled,  and  their 
members  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  the  last 
stage  of  destitution.  Other  legal  measures  which 
you  all  know  have  followed  —  the  law  ordaining 
public  praj'ers  at  the  beginning  of  each  Parlia- 
mentary session  and  of  the  assizes  has  been  abol- 
ished ;  the  signs  of  mourning  traditionally 
observed  on  board  the  ships  on  Good  Friday 
suppressed ;  the  religious  character  effaced  from 
the  judicial  oath  ;  all  actions  and  emblems  serv- 
ing in  any  way  to  recall  the  idea  of  religion  ban- 
ished from  the  courts,  the  schools,  the  army,  the 
navy,  and,  in  a  word,  from  all  public  establish- 
ments. These  measures  and  others  still  which, 
one  after  another,  really  separated  the  Church 
from  the  State,  were  but  so  many  steps  design- 
edly made  to  arrive  at  complete  and  official  sep- 
aration, as  the  autliors  of  them  have  publicly 
and  frequrntly  admitted. 

"  On  the  othrr  hand,  the  Holy  See  has  spared 
&\)<V)\uti]y  no  means  to  avert  this  great  calamity. 
While  it  was  untiriii;^  in  warning  those  who 
were  at  the  he-ad  of  affairs  in  France,  and  in  con- 
juring them  over  and  over  again  to  weigh  well 
the  immensity  of  the  evils  that  would  infallibly 
result  from  tlieir  separatist  policy,  it  at  the  same 
time  lavished  upon  France  the  most  striking 
prrx^fs  of  indulgent  affection.  It  had  then  rea.son 
to  hof)e  that  gratitude  would  liave  stayed  those 
p^jliticians  on  their  downward  path,  and  brougjit 
them  at  last  to  relinquish  their  designs.  But  all 
has  been  in  vain  —  the  attentions,  good  offices 
and  efforts  of  our  predecess'ir  and  oiirself.  The 
enemieii  of  religion  have  sucree<led  at  List  in  cf- 
feeting  by  viole-nee  what  they  have  long  desired, 
in  flefiance  of  your  rights  as  a  Ctitliolic  nation 
and  of  the  wishes  of  all  who  think  riL'litly.   .  .  . 

"That  the  SIhU;  must  be  vparated  from  the 
Church  is  a  thesis  abs'dutely  f.ilse,  a  mr)St  perni- 
cious error.  HaHetl,  as  it  is,  on  the  principle  that 
the  State  must  not  recognize  any  religious  cult, 
it  it  in  the  Ilrst  place  guilty  of  a  great  Injus 
lice  to  (i<x\  .  for  the  Crmtor  of  man  is  also  the 
founder  of  human  HoHeties,  and  preserves  their 
exislenc;  as  ile  |»ri-»«frves  our  own.  We  owe 
Him,  therefore,  not  onlv  a  privat*-  nilt,  but  a 
public  and  fVK.-lul  wornhi'p  to  honor  Him.  Be 
•Ides,  il  is  an  obvious  negiition  of  the  8up<;rriat 
ural  order  It  lirnitu  tlio  action  of  the  Stale  to 
the  pursuit  of  nubile  prodp'-riiy  during  this 
life  ofilv,  whieh  is  but  thr-  proximate  object  of 
jKiljiieal  vKrieiles;  and  it  cenfiies  itwif  in  no 
fanhion  on  ih«-  i)len  llmt  this  is  forei^'n  to  It) 
with  their  ultimate  objrrt.  whieh  In  man's  eter 
imI  ImppineM  aft<.T  thU  short  life  shall  liave  ruD 
its  rjuurnt:. 


"  WTien  the  State  broke  the  bonds  of  the  Con- 
cordat and  separated  itself  from  the  Church  it 
ought,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  have  left 
her  her  independence  and  allowed  her  to  enjoy 
peacefully  that  liberty  granted  by  the  common 
law  which  it  pretended  to  assign  to  her.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  done.  We  recognize  in  the 
law  many  exceptional  and  odiously  restrictive 
provisions,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  place  the 
Church  under  the  domination  of  the  civil 
power.  .  .  . 

'■  With  the  existence  of  the  association  of  wor- 
ship, the  Law  of  Separation  hinders  the  pastors 
from  exercising  the  plenitude  of  their  authority 
and  of  their  office  over  the  faithful,  when  it  at- 
tributes to  the  Council  of  State  supreme  juris- 
diction over  these  associations  and  submits  them 
to  a  whole  series  of  prescriptions  not  contained 
in  common  law,  rendering  their  formation  diffi- 
cult and  their  continued  exi.stcnce  more  diffi- 
cult still;  when,  after  proclaiming  the  liberty  of 
public  worship,  it  proceeds  to  restrict  its  exer- 
cise by  numerous  exceptions  ;  when  it  despoils 
the  Church  of  the  internal  regulation  of  the 
churches  in  order  to  invest  the  State  with  this 
function;  when  it  thwarts  the  preaching  of 
Catholic  faith  and  morals  and  sets  up  a  severe 
and  exceptional  penal  code  for  clerics  —  when 
it  sanctions  all  these  provisions  and  many  others 
of  the  same  kind  in  which  wide  scope  is  left  to 
arbitrary  ruling,  does  it  not  place  the  Church  in 
a  position  of  humiliating  subjection  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  protecting  public  order,  deprive 
peaceable  citizens,  who  still  constitute  the  vast 
majority  in  France,  of  the  sacred  right  of  prac- 
tising their  religion  ?  .  .  . 

"  In  addition  to  the  wrongs  and  injuries  to 
which  we  have  so  far  referred,  the  Law  of  Sepa- 
ration also  violates  and  tramples  under  foot  the 
rights  of  property  of  the  Church.  In  defiance 
of  all  justice,  it  despoils  the  Church  of  a  great 
portion  of  a  patrimony  which  belongs  to  her  by 
titles  as  numerous  as  they  are  sacred  ;  it  sup- 
jKcsses  and  annuls  all  the  pious  foimdations 
consecrated,  with  perfect  legality,  to  divine 
worship  and  to  suffrages  for  the  dead.  The  re- 
sources furnished  by  Catholic  lil)crality  for  the 
maintenance  of  Catholic  schools,  and  the  work- 
ing of  various  charitable  a.s.-^ociations  connected 
with  religion,  have  been  transferred  to  lay  a.sso- 
ciations  in  which  It  would  be  idle  to  seek  for  a 
vestige  of  religirjn.  In  this  it  violates  nf)t  only 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  but  the  formal  and  ex- 
filicit  purjiosc  <A  the  donors  and  testators.  It  is 
also  a  subject  of  keen  grief  to  us  that  the  law, 
in  contempt  of  all  right,  proclaims  as  property 
of  the  Stale,  depurtmi-nts  or  coiuiiunies,  the 
ecd esiastiail  edifices  dating  from  before  th<! 
Concordat.  True,  the  hiw  <  nnecdes  the  gratui 
tons  usf-  of  them  for  an  indelinite  perio<l,  to  the 
associations  of  worship,  but  it  surroimds  thi' 
(ftmes-ion  with  .so  many  and  so  s<'rious  reserves 
that  in  reality  it  leaves  to  the  public  powers  the 
full  disposition  of  them.  Moreover,  we  enter- 
tain the  gravest  fears  for  the  sanctity  of  those? 
Uniples,  iheaut;UHt  refuges  of  tlie  Divine  Ma- 
jesty and  endeared  by  a  thoiisanil  memories  to 
the  piety  of  the  Kretieh  p«'ople.    .    .    . 

"Hence,  mitidful  of  our  Apostolic  charge  and 
conwiouH  of  the  iin|)erioiiH  duty  incumbent 
upon  UH  of  defendiiii;  and  preserving  ngainst  nil 
aHHaultH  the  full  and  HbMr)|iite  integrity  of  tin; 
sacred  and  inviolable  rights  of  the  Church,  we 
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do,  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority  wliicli 
God  has  confided  to  us,  and  on  tlie  grounds 
above  set  forth,  reprove  and  condemn  the  law 
voted  in  France  for  the  separation  of  Cliurch 
and  State  as  deeply  unjust  to  God,  wlioni  it  de- 
nies, and  as  laying  down  the  principle  that  the 
Kepublic  recognizes  no  cult.  We  reprove  and 
condemn  it  as  violating  the  natural  law,  the  law 
of  nations,  and  fidelity^to  treaties :  as  contrary 
to  the  Divine  constitution  of  tlie  Church,  to  her 
essential  rights  and  to  her  liberty  ;  as  destroy- 
ing just-ice  and  trampling  under  foot  the  rights 
of  property  which  the  Church  has  acquired  by 
many  tides,  and,  in  addition,  by  virtue  of  the 
Concordat.  We  reprove  and  condemn  it  as 
gravely  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  this  Apos- 
tolic Bee,  to  our  own  person,  to  the  Episcopacy 
aiul  to  the  clergy  and  all  the  Catholics  of  France. 
Therefore,  we  protest  solemnly  and  with  all  our 
strength  against  the  introduction,  the  voting 
and  the  promulgation  of  this  law,  declaring 
that  it  can  never  be  alleged  against  the  impre- 
scriptible rights  of  the  Church."  —  Pope  PiusX., 
Encyclical  Letter  {American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Beciew,  April,  1906). 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Commands  forbidding 
French  Catholics  to  conform  to  the  Sepa- 
ration Law  or  the  Associations  Law.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  France  :  A.  1).  1906. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Pacific  Relations  between 
State  and  Church  in  Mexico.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Mexico:  A.  D.  1906. 

A.  D.  1906  (March).  —  Declaration  of  the 
new  French  Ministry  on  the  Church  Separa- 
tion Law.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Fkance:  A.  D. 
1906  (Jan.-Marcii). 

A.  D.  1906-1907.  —  The  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  France.  —  Further 
Measures  and  Proceedings.  —  The  Encycli- 
cal Gravissimo.  See  (in  this  vol.)  France: 
A.  D.  1906-1907. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Effects  of  the  Separation 
Law  in  France.  —  The  Catholics  lose  all 
Legal  Organization.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
France:  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1907  (Sept.).  —  Mandates  of  the 
Encyclical  on  Modernism.  —  The  following 
passages  contain  the  essential  mandates  of  the 
Encyclicaf  on  Modernism,  issued  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1907:  "The  office  divinely  com- 
mitted to  us  of  feeding  the  Lord's  flock  has 
especially  this  duty  assigned  to  it  by  Christ, 
namely,  to  guard  with  the  greatest  vigilance 
the  deposit  of  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints, 
rejecting  the  profane  novelties  of  words  and 
oppositions  of  knowledge  falsely  so  called. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  this  watch- 
fulness of  the  supreme  pastor  was  not  necessary 
to  the  Catholic  body ;  for,  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  there  have 
never  been  lacking  '  men  speaking  perverse 
things'  (Acts  xx.,  30),  'vain  talkers  and  se- 
ducers' (Tit.  i.,  10),  'erring  and  driving  into 
error'  (II.  Tim.  iii.,  13).  Still,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  has  in  these  last  days  increased 
exceedingly,  who  are  striving,  by  arts  entirely 
new  and  full  of  subtlety,  to  destroy  the  vital 
energy  of  the  Church,  and,  if  they  can,  to  over- 
throw utterly  Christ's  kingdom  itself.  Where- 
fore we  may  no  longer  be  silent,  lest  we  should 
seem  to  fail  in  our  most  sacred  duty,  and  lest 
the  kindness  that,  in  the  hope  of  wiser  coun- 


sels, we  have  hitherto   shown  them  should  be 
attributed  to  forgetfulness  of  our  ofiice. 

"  That  we  may  make  no  delay  in  this  matter 
is  rendered  necessary  especially  by  the  fact  that 
the  partisans  of  error  are  to  be  sought  not  only 
among  the  Church's  open  enemies ;  tbey  lie 
hid,  a  thing  to  be  deeply  deplored  and  feared, 
in  her  very  bosom  and  heart,  and  are  the  more 
mischievous  the  less  conspicuously  they  ap- 
pear. We  allude,  venerable  brethren,  to  many 
who  belong  to  the  Catholic  laity,  nay,  and  this 
is  far  more  lamentable,  to  the  ranks  of  tbe 
priesthood  itself,  who,  feigning  a  love  for  the 
Church,  lacking  the  firm  protection  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  nay,  more,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  poisonous  doctrines  taught  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  lost  to  all  sense 
of  modesty,  vaunt  themselves  as  refonners, 
.  .  .  not  sparing  even  the  person  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  whom,  with  sacrilegious  daring, 
they  reduce  to  a  simple,  mere  man. 

"Though  they  express  astonishment  them- 
selves, no  one  can  justly  be  surprised  that  we 
number  such  men  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  if,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  in- 
ternal disposition  of  soul,  of  which  God  alone  is 
the  judge,  he  is  acquainted  with  their  tenets, 
their  manner  of  speech,  their  conduct.  Nor, 
indeed,  will  He  err  in  accounting  them  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  the  adversaries  of  the 
Church.  For,  as  we  have  said,  they  put  their 
designs  for  her  ruin  into  operation  not  from 
without,  but  from  within;  hence  the  danger  is 
present  almost  in  the  very  veins  and  heart  of 
the  Chin-ch,  whose  injury  is  the  more  certain, 
the  more  intimate  is  their  knowledge  of  her. 
Moreover,  they  lay  the  axe  not  to  the  branches 
and  shoots,  but  to  the  very  root ;  that  is,  to  the 
faith  and  its  deepest  libres.  And  having  struck 
at  this  root  of  immortality,  they  proceed  to  dis- 
seminate poison  through  the  whole  tree,  so  tbat 
there  is  no  part  of  Catholic  truth  from  which 
they  hold  their  hand,  none  that  they  do  not 
strive  to  corrupt.  Further,  none  is  more  skil- 
f\\\,  none  more  astute  than  they  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  thousand  noxious  arts;  for  tbey 
double  the  parts  of  rationalist  and  Catholic, 
and  this  so  craftily  that  they  easily  lead  the 
unwary  into  error;  and  since  audacity  is  their 
chief  characteristic,  there  is  no  conclusion  of 
any  kind  from  which  they  shrink  or  which  they 
do  not  thrust  forward  with  pertinacity  and  as- 
surance. To  this  must  be  added  the  fact,  which 
indeed  is  well  calculated  to  deceive  souls,  that 
they  lead  a  life  of  the  greatest  activity  of  as- 
siduous and  ardent  application  to  every  branch 
of  learning,  and  that  they  possess,  as  a  rule,  a 
reputation  for  the  strictest  morality.  Finall3^ 
and  this  almost  destroys  all  hope  of  cure,  their 
very  doctrines  have  given  such  a  bent  to  their 
minds  that  they  disdain  all  authority  and  brook 
no  restraint ;  and,  relying  upon  a  false  con- 
science, they  attempt  to  ascribe  to  a  love  of 
truth  that  which  is  in  reality  the  result  of  pride 
and  obstinacy. 

"  Once,  indeed,  we  had  hopes  of  recalling 
them  to  a  better  sense,  and  to  this  end  we  first 
of  all  showed  them  kindness  as  our  children, 
then  we  treated  them  with  severity,  and  at  last 
we  have  had  recourse,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, to  public  reproof.  But,  you  know,  ven- 
erable brethren,  how  fruitless  has  been  our 
action.     They  bowed  their  head  for  a  moment, 
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but  it  was  soon  uplifted  more  arrogantly  than 
ever.  If  it  were  a  matter  which  coucerned 
them  alone,  we  might  perhaps  have  overlooked 
it ;  but  the  security  of  the  Catholic  name  is 
at  stake.  Wherefore,  as  to  maintain  it  longer 
would  be  a  crime,  we  must  now  break  silence, 
in  order  to  expose  before  the  whole  Church  in 
their  true  colors  those  men  who  have  assumed 
this  bad  disguise. 

"  But  since  the  modernists  (as  they  are  com- 
monly and  rightly  called)  employ  a  very  clever 
artifice,  namely,  to  present  their  doctrines  with- 
out order  and  systematic  arrangement  into  one 
whole,  scattered  and  disjointed  one  from  an- 
other, so  as  to  appear  to  be  in  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, while  they  are  in  reality  firm  and 
steadfast,  it  will  be  of  advantage,  venerable 
brethren,  to  bring  their  teachings  together  here 
into  one  group,  and  to  point  out  the  connection 
between  them,  and  thus  to  pass  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  sources  of  the  errors  and  to  prescribe 
remedies  for  averting  the  evil.  .   .   . 

"Against  this  host  of  grave  errors,  and  its 
secret  and  open  advance,  our  preiiecessor,  Leo 
XIII.,  of  happy  memory,  worked  strenuously, 
especially  as  regards  tlie  Bible,  both  in  his 
words  and  his  acts.  But.  as  we  have  seen,  the 
modernists  are  not  easily  deterred  by  such 
weapons;  with  an  affectation  of  submission  and 
respect  they  proceeded  to  twist  the  words  of  the 
Pontiff  to  their  own  sense,  and  his  acts  they 
described  as  directed  against  others  than  them- 
selves. And  the  evil  has  gone  on  increasing 
from  day  to  day.  We  therefore,  venerable 
brethren,  have  determined  to  adopt  at  once  the 
most  efficacious  measure  in  our  power,  and  we 
beg  and  conjure  you  to  see  to  it  that  in  this 
most  grave  matter  nobody  will  ever  be  able  to 
say  that  you  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
wanting  in  vigilance,  zeal  or  firmness.  And 
what  we  ask  of  j'ou  and  expect  of  you  we  a.sk 
and  expect  also  of  all  other  pastors  of  souls, 
of  all  educators  and  profe>.vjrs  of  clerics,  and  in 
a  very  special  way  of  the  superiors  of  religious 
institutions. 

"I.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  studies, 
we  will  and  ordain  that  S'holastic  philosophy 
be  ma<le  the  basis  of  the  sacred  sciences.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  if  anything  is  met 
with  among  tbe  scholastic  doctors  which  may 
be  regnrrlrHl  as  nn  excess  f)f  subtlety,  or  which 
is  alt^cfether  destitute  of  probability,  we  have 
no  desirr;  \vhat<;ver  t/^j  propose  it  for  the  imita- 
tion of  present  generations  (h<-o  XIII.  Enc. 
'  Aeterni  I'atris').  And  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
uUkxI  aJKjve  all  tilings  that  the  sfriiolastic  i)hilo- 
s^jphy  we  prf«^:ribe  is  that  which  the  Angelic 
D't/iloT  has  lxf|iieatlied  to  us.  ami  we,  therefore, 
def  lare  that  all  the  ordinances  of  our  predeces- 
•/T  on  this  suhjrct  continue  fully  in  force,  and, 
M  far  as  tiiay  be  neces-sary,  we  do  deeree  anew 
and  confirm  and  ordain  that  they  br;  by  all 
strictly  olrtK-rved.  In  wminarieH  where  they 
may  liavf;  Ix^en  neglected  let  the  Hishopsirnjiose 
them  and  require  their  obsf-Tvance.  and  let  this 
ariply  al*<;  t/*  the  superiors  of  religious  institu- 
tu.rn  Further,  let  [(rofessorn  rernernlxir  that 
I'  -t  Hi.  Thomas  aside,  eHfH'cifiliy  in 

til  >■    fpifrstlotiH,    without  gravf;    detri- 

ment. 

"On  this  phllcjsophlcal  foundation  the  theo- 
loifical  erjitlre  i^  U>  be  Holirlly  ralwd.  I'romote 
the  study  of  theology,   venerable   brethren,  by 
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all  means  in  your  power,  so  that  your  clerics  on 
leaving  the  seminaries  may  admire  and  love  it, 
and  always  find  their  delight  in  it.  For  in  the 
vast  and  varied  abundance  of  studies  opeuiog 
before  the  mind  desirous  of  truth  everybody 
knows  how  the  old  maxim  describes  theology 
as  so  far  in  front  of  all  others  that  every  science 
and  art  should  serve  it  and  be  to  it  as  hand- 
maidens. .  .  . 

"  ^Vith  regard  to  profane  studies,  suflace  it  to 
recall  here  what  our  predecessor  has  admirably 
said  :  '  Apply  yourselves  energetically  to  the 
study  of  natural  sciences:  the  brilliant  discov- 
eries and  the  bold  and  useful  applications  of 
them  made  in  our  times,  which  have  won  such 
applause  by  our  contemporaries,  will  be  an  ob- 
ject of  perpetual  praise  for  those  that  come  after 
us'  (Leo  XIII.  Alloc,  ilarch  7,  1880).  But  this 
do  without  interference  with  sacred  studies,  as 
our  predecessor  in  these  most  grave  words  pre- 
scribed: '  If  J'OU  carefully  search  for  the  cause 
of  these  errors,  you  will  find  that  it  lies  in  the 
fact  tliat  in  these  days,  when  the  natural  sci- 
ences absorb  so  much  study,  the  more  severe 
and  lofty  studies  have  been  proportionately  neg- 
lected; some  of  them  have  almost  passed  into 
oblivion,  some  of  them  are  pursued  in  a  half- 
hearted or  superficial  way,  and,  sad  to  say,  now 
that  they  are  fallen  from  their  old  estate,  they 
have  been  disfigured  by  perverse  doctrines  and 
monstrous  errors  {loco  cit.).  We  ordain,  there- 
fore, that  the  study  of  natural  science  in  the 
seminaries  be  carried  on  under  this  law.' 

"II.  All  these  prescriptions  and  those  of  our 
predecessor  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  whenever 
there  is  (juestion  of  choosing  directors  and  pro- 
fessors for  seminaries  and  Catholic  Univer.'iitics. 
Anybody  who  in  any  way  is  found  to  be  im- 
bued with  modernism  is  to  be  excluded  without 
compunction  from  these  offices,  and  tho.se  who 
already  occupy  them  are  to  be  withdrawn.  The 
same  policy  is  to  be  adopted  towards  those  who 
favor  moderinsm,  either  by  extolling  the  mod- 
ernists, or  excusing  their  culpable  conduct,  by 
criticizing  scholasticism,  the  Holy  Father,  or  by 
refusing  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
any  ol  its  def>osiiories;  and  towards  those  who 
show  a  love  of  novelty  in  history,  arclueology. 
Biblical  exegesis,  and  finally  towards  those  who 
neglect  the  sacred  sciences  or  ajipenr  to  prefer 
them  to  the  profane.  In  all  this  ((uestion  of 
studies,  veneralile  brethren,  you  cannot  be  too 
watchful  or  too  constatit,  liut  most  of  all  in  the 
choice  of  professors,  for  as  a  nde  the  students 
are  modeled  after  the  pattern  of  their  masters. 
Strong  In  the  ((mscioiisness  of  your  duty,  act 
always  prudently,  but  vigorously. 

"  Equal  diligence  and  severity  are  V)  be  used 
In  examining  and  selecting  candidates  for  holy 
orders.  Far.  far  from  the  clergy  !)<•  the  Invr;  of 
novelty.  (Jod  hates  the  f)roud  and  the  ol)stinate. 
For  the  future  the  doctorate  of  theology  (uid 
canon  law  must  never  be  conferred  on  anyluKly 
who  has  not  madi"  the  regidar  coiirw?  of  Heholas- 
tic  phi1oHof)liy .  if  conferred.  It  hIihII  be  held  as 
null  and  void!  The  ndes  laiil  down  in  \HW\  by 
tln!  Hacred  Cfinirregation  of  IMshops  and  Hef^u- 
lars  for  the  clerics,  bulh  secuhir  and  regular,  of 
Itjily,  cfniceniing  the  fre(|ueiiling  of  Hie  uiilver- 
xitlen.  we  now  decree  to  be  extended  to  all  na- 
tions. (,'lerlcH  and  prients  Inscrilx-d  In  a  Catho- 
lic InstltntfMir  unlverHily  must  not  in  the  future 
follow   In  civil   universities  those   courseH   for 
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which  there  are  chairs  in  the  Catholic  institutes 
to  which  they  belong,  if  this  has  been  per- 
niitted  anywhere  in  the  i)ast,  we  ordain  that  it 
be  not  allowed  for  the  future.  Let  the  Bisiiops 
who  form  the  governing  board  of  such  Catholic 
institutes  or  universities  watch  with  ail  care 
that  these  our  commands  be  constantly  observed. 

"III.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Bishops  to 
prevent  writings  infected  with  modernism  or 
favorable  to  it  from  being  read  when  they  have 
been  published,  and  to  hinder  their  publication 
■when  they  have  not.  No  book  or  paper  or  peri- 
odical of  this  kind  must  ever  be  permitted  to 
seminarists  or  university  students.  The  injury 
to  them  would  be  equal  to  that  caused  by  im- 
moral reading — nay,  it  would  be  greater,  for 
such  writings  poison  Christian  life  at  its  very 
fount.  The  same  decision  is  to  be  taken  concern- 
ing the  writings  of  some  Catholics,  who,  though 
not  badly  disposed  themselves,  but  ill  instructed 
in  theological  studies  and  imbued  with  modern 
philosophy,  strive  to  make  this  harmonize  with 
the  faith,  and,  as  they  any,  to  turn  it  to  the 
account  of  the  faith.  The  name  and  reputation 
of  these  authors  cause  them  to  be  read  without 
suspicion,  and  they  are,  therefore,  all  the  more 
dangerous  in  preparing  the  way  for  modernism. 

"  To  give  you  some  more  genoral  directions, 
venerable  brethren,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment, 
we  bid  you  do  ever_ything  in  your  power  to 
drive  out  of  your  dioceses,  even  by  solemn 
interdict,  any  pernicious  books  that  may  be  in 
circulation  there.   .   .   . 

"  IV.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  hinder  the  read- 
ing and  the  sale  of  bad  books:  it  is  also  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  being  printed.  Hence, 
let  the  Bishops  use  the  utmost  severity  in  grant- 
ing permission  to  print.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Constitution  '  Officiorum,'  many  publications 
require  the  authorization  of  the  ordinary,  and  in 
some  dioceses  it  has  been  made  the  custom  to 
have  a  suitable  number  of  official  censors  for 
the  examination  of  writings.  We  have  the  high- 
est praise  for  this  institution,  and  we  not  only 
exhort,  but  we  order  that  it  be  extended  to  all 
dioceses."  —  Pope  Pius  X. ,  T/ie  Doctrines  of  the 
Modernists  {American  Catholic  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Oct.,  1907).  See,  also,  Tykrel,  Father 
George. 

A.  D.  1907  -  1909.  —  Revision  of  St. 
Jerome's  Latin  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
known  as  "  the  Vulgate."  — "  In  May,  1907, 
an  announcement  was  made  of  the  Pope's  in- 
tention to  revise  the  Latin  Bible,  and  the  work 
has  already  made  such  progress  that  the  time 
has  come  to  record  not  only  the  main  lines  upon 
which  the  revision  is  being  carried  out  but  also 
the  actual  completion  of  its  preliminary  pre- 
parations. .  .  .  Pius  X.  .  .  .  offered  the  hon- 
ourable though  costly  and  arduovis  task  to  the 
learned  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  by  whom  it 
was  accepted.  A  commission  of  revision  was 
appointed,  with  Abbot  Gasquet,  the  President 
of  the  English  Benedictines,  as  its  head,  and 
the  International  College  of  the  Order  at  San 
An.selmo  in  Rome  was  chosen  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  their  work.  It  is  here  that  Abbot  Gas- 
quet and  his  fellow-workers  have  already  made 
a  good  start  upon  the  vast  labour  which  their 
Order  has  undertaken. 

"Tlie  object  of  the  Commission,  according  to 
the  Pope's  definite  instructions,  is  to  determine 
and  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  original  text 


of  St.  Jerome's  Latin  translation  made  in  the 
fourth  century.  How  far  St.  Jerome's  transla- 
tion represents  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  is  another 
question  which  may  be  the  subject  some  day 
for  future  criticism  and  another  commission. 
.  .  .  Pius  X.  lias  made  it  clear  to  the  Com- 
mission that  he  desires  their  work  of  revision 
to  be  conducted  on  the  most  modern  and  scien- 
tific lines,  and  that  neither  money  nor  labour 
should  be  spared  to  make  it  as  thorough  as 
possible.  An  exhaustive  search  will  be  made 
through  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  in  the  hope 
of  finding  hitherto  unrecognized  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate.  Already  there  are  15  collabo- 
rators at  work  in  different  centres,  collating  the 
best-known  and  most  important  manuscripts 
with  the  Clementine  text,  while  another  com- 
mission, with  its  assistants,  is  making  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  libraries  and  ca- 
thedral archives  of  Spain  in  search  of  fresh 
material.  .  .  . 

"  The  method  of  work  is  as  follows.  For  the 
purpose  of  collation  copies  of  the  Clementine 
text  have  be<'n  printed;  each  page  being  left 
blank  for  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  the  text 
being  printed  on  the  remaining  third  with  no 
capital  letters,  no  stops,  no  word  divided,  so  as 
to  resemble  manuscript  as  far  as  possible. 
When  a  reviser  wishes  to  collate  any  manu- 
script he  has  only  to  correct  tliis  print  like  an 
ordinary  proof-sheet  and  so  reproduce  every 
difference  of  tiie  manuscript  before  him. 

"The  printing  of  these  copies  of  the  Vul- 
gate, which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  colla- 
tions, with  the  preparation  of  the  texts  and  cor- 
rection of  proofs  —  no  light  matter  —  has  been 
the  work  of  the  first  year.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  copies  have  been  printed  in  all,  one  hun- 
dred upon  the  best  hand-made  paper,  two  hun- 
dred upon  ordinary  book  paper,  and  sixty  upon 
thin  paper  for  the  purpose  of  postage  abroad. 
The  Pope  himself  has  defrayed  tlie  rather 
heavy  cost  of  this  production.  Besides  the 
printing  of  this  Bible  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  with  the  pre- 
paration of  a  hand-list  of  ail  the  Latin  Biblical 
MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  revisers. 
As  the  collators  finish  their  work  in  the  various 
libraries  or  archives  where  Biblical  manuscripts 
are  found,  they  send  their  annotated  copies  to 
San  Anselmo,  where  they  are  bound  up  and 
added  to  a  collection  which,  when  complete, 
will  form  a  vast  library  of  all  the  different  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible.  Seven  important  collations 
have  already  been  made,  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  work  the  number  of  these  volumes  will  in- 
crease verv  rapidlv."  — i?<?me  Correspondence  of 
the  London  Times,' July  21,  1909. 

A.  D.  1908. — The  new  Apostolic  Consti- 
tution of  the  Curia.  —  A  change  of  far-reach- 
ing and  great  importance  in  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  Roman  Church  was  decreed 
by  Pope  Pius  X.  this  year,  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  Apostolic  Constitution  of  the 
Curia.  It  reorganized  the  numerous  Congrega- 
tions or  departments  of  the  Vatican  Govern- 
ment which  had  exercised  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  Curia  for  some  generations  past.  The 
Pope  now  restores  these  functions  to  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  court,  the  Rota,  which  had  fallen 
out  of  use.  The  Rota  is  constituted  as  an  inter- 
national court,  before  which  questions  between 
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priest  and  bishop,  bishop  and  diocese,  and  the 
like,  will  have  their  hearing,  and  from  which 
there  is  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  last  resort,  the 
Segnatura,  composed  of  Cardinals  alone. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Propaganda  by  this  new  Constitution  re- 
moves from  that  body  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction it  has  exercised  heretofore  over  the 
Church  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  some  other  countries,  thus 
taking  them  out  of  the  Roman  category  of  mis- 
sionary lands. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  The  situation  of  the  Church 
in  France.  —  No  Organization  that  can  hold 
Property.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Fra>"ce  :  A.  D. 
19()-i. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Increased  Participation  by 
Catholics  in  the  Italian  Elections.  —  Their 
Gain  of  Seats  in  Parliament.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1909  OlARCir). 

A,  D.  1909.  —  Church  Movement  of  Agri- 
cultural Labor  Organization.  See  Labor 
Organ TZATio.N":  Italy. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Demonstration  against  the 
Religious  Orders  in  Portugal.  See  Portu- 
gal :  A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (April).  —  The  Beatification  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  —  'Ihe  ceremony  of  the  Beatifica- 
tion of  Joan  of  Arc  was  performed  at  St.  Peter's, 
in  Rome,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1909.  Proceed- 
ings which  began  about  ten  years  before  were 
brought  by  tliis  ceremony  to  the  end  of  their 
first  stage,  beyond  which  they  must  still  be 
continued  for  possibly  many  years,  Ijefore  the 
Canonization  of  "  the  Maid  "  as  a  Saint  becomes 
complete.  The  question  of  the  Beatification 
had  been  under  consideration  in  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  for  several  years.  The  grounds 
on  which  that  question  fs  decided,  in  every 
case,  were  explained  by  T/ie  Catholic  Union 
and  TiiMH,  in  connection  witli  it.s  account  of 
the  ceremony  now  referred  to,  ns  follows  .  The 
Congregation  of  Rites  "may  decide  that  the 
life  of  the  person  was  a  very  worthy  and  very 
lioly  one,  but  they  require  much  more  than 
that.  It  must  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction 
that  'miracles'  have  been  perfcrmid.  The 
Congresration  of  Rites  requires  evidence  of  not 
fewer  than  three  mira^;les.  In  tiie  case  of  'mi 
raculouH  cures'  it  must  l>e  sliown  that  doctors 
have  pronounced  the  f:a.vs  hopeh-ss,  or  that  dis- 
eases have  fjeen  cured  whicii  dfK;tors  call  incur- 
able. Usually  the  report  contains  partienliirs 
of  a  number  of  '  miracles,'  from  which  the  Con- 
gregation of  Ril/-8  may  make  a  selection.  The 
three  elios<;ri  among  tlKis**  attributed  to  .Ifwin  of 
Arc  relufi;  t/»  the  curing  of  nuns  l)eloniring  to 
difT'-rent  f  ommunitifs,  who  arc  said  to  havr-  ob- 
tained r»-lief  from  th<ir  dlvan/s  l)y  h<r  inlcrces- 
si'<n.  Onf;  of  thes/j  nuns  ha<l  sulT<rerl  fr)r  years 
from  cancer  and  was  on  the  point  of  death 
when,  it  waa  claimed,  she  was  inst;intly  curefl 
bv  a  pr.'iyer  of  .loan  of  Arc.  When  the  Con 
gr  of  |{it<-H  has  bc<ri   nut i'^licd  an  to  the 

u  'y  of  three  miracles  tliey  jirepare  their 

rejMirl,  whif.h  is  submitterl  to  the  I'ope,  who 
ron»ider«  It.  There  is  then  a  gathering'  at  the 
Vatican,  to  which  the  puldic  is  fwlmitted.  Car- 
dinals anri  bishops  are  pr'-sent,  and  a  lawyer  of 
the  fmpal  court  rends  out  the  decinlon.  After 
this,  the  ceremony  of  bedtlfleatlon  generally 
tfikes  niace  within  a  few  months." 

Id  January,  1910,  it  was  anoouoccd  in  Paris 


that  the  ecclesiastical  process  for  the  Canoniza- 
tion would  begin  on  February  9. 

A.  D.  1909  (May).  —  Vote  in  British  House 
of  Commons  for  removal  of  remaining  Cath- 
olic Disabilities.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Knglamd: 
A.  D.  1909  (3Iat). 

PAPER  TRUST.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Com- 

BtXATIONS,     INDUSTRIAL:    UNITED    STATES:     A. 

D.  1901-1906,  and  1909. 

PARAGUAY:  A.  D.  1901-1906.  —  Partici- 
pation in  Second  and  Third  International 
Conferences  of  American  Republics.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  American  Repcblks. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  A  nearly  bloodless  Revolu- 
tion. —  Deposition  of  President  Aceval.  — 
Elevation  of  the  Vice-President.  —  The  fol- 
lowing, translated  from  the  Montevideo  (Uru- 
guay; Din,  of  January  10,  1902,  appears  in  the 
annual  report  of  "Papers  relating  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States,"  1902,  as 
transmitted  by  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Uruguay,  an<l  is  probably  an  authentic  account 
of  the  revolution  described  : 

"  Yesterday,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
revolutionary  movement  occurred  in  Asuncion 
del  Paraguay,  without  bloculshed,  without  noise 
of  arms,  which  immediately  resulted  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
I)r.  Emilio  Aceval,  in  the  artillery  barracks.  A 
strange  case  —  the  chief  magi-strate  of  Paraguay 
has  fallen,  at  least  for  the  moment,  on  account  of 
a  revolution,  inspired  and  carried  into  j>ractice 
by  two  of  his  own  ministers.  Col.  Juan  Antonio 
Escurra  and  Senor  Fulgencio  Moreno,  who,  al- 
though belonging  to  the  same  Colorado  party  as 
the  President,  differ  in  opinion  at  present,  the 
former  considering  that  a  radical  policy  should 
be  adopted  against  the  liberals  or  civic  accord- 
ists,  Dr.  Aceval  nf>t  sharing  this  opinion,  but 
being  in  favor  of  concilatory  measures,  although 
this  did  not  win  for  him  the  help  of  his  tradi- 
tional adversaries,  who  looked  unfavorably  on 
him,  as  is  usually  the  way  with  those  belonging 
to  an  f)pposite  party." 

In  his  note  transmitting  Montevideo  news- 
paper reports.  Minister  Finch  wrote  of  the  oc- 
currence: "  It  was,  as  will  be  seen,  a  bloodless 
affair;  but  out  of  it  grew  a  discussion  in  the 
Paraguay  Congress  wliich  was  followed  by 
shooting,  one  person  being  killed  and  several 
wounded." 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Successful  Revolution. — 
The  begiinnng  of  a  successful  revolution  was  re- 
porte<l  to  WaHhin;,'lon  by  the  American  Consul 
at  Asuncion,  in  a  despatch  dated  August  11, 
1904,  as  follows:  'I  beg  to  confirm  my  tele- 
gram of  tf)  rill)',  stilting  that  a  revolution  has 
broken  out  in  this  repulilic.  .  .  .  Revolutionary 
forc«'«  on  the  river  and  those  r)f  the  (iovcrniuent 
have  fought.  .  .  .  The  fiovernment  forces  were 
defcnt/<l,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  led 
the  forces.  In-ing  taken  priH4)ner.  The  state  of 
sie;7e  us  declitred  .  .  .  plmis  the  entire;  country 
under  military  laws,  nrni  the  CJovernment  is 
amassing  a  large  number  of  troops  to  suppress 
the  rr-volution.  It  is  impossible  at  [)resent  to 
say  whether  It  will  be  of  long  or  short  duration. 
The  revolutionary  forces  are  proceeding  up  the 
river  In  boats,  and  the  (Jovertuncnt  has  placed 
or  erected  defenses  along  the  river  near  tiie  eaj)- 
ital. 

"  Upon  inquiries  ns  to  the  cause  of  this  revo- 
lution I  am  informed  that  the  opposition  to  the 
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Government  is  that  the  party  in  power  is  endeav- 
oring to  exclude  entiri-ly  the  litjeral  eli'inent 
Iroiii  participation  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, assigning  tliat  said  party,  wliich  is  in 
power,  which  is  denominated  '  Colorados,'  have 
not  sulhcieut  persons  prepared  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government.  On  tlie  otlier  iiaiid, 
the  'Colorados 'assign  that  the  revolution  is  due 
to  ambitious  persons  wiio  form  an  opposition 
and  are  classed  under  the  name  '  Azul,'  colora- 
dos meaning  'reds'  and  azul  '  blues.'  " 

It  was  not  until  four  months  later  that  the 
Consul  could  announce  the  return  of  peace,  se- 
cured by  the  triumph  of  the  revolution.  The 
president.  Colonel  Ezcurra,  was  compelled  to 
resign,  and  Scflor  Juan  Gauua  was  elected  in  his 
place  ;  the  army  was  reorganized ;  a  general  am- 
uestv  was  proclaimed. 

PARDO,  President  Jose.    See  (in  this  vol.) 

PEltU. 

PARKER,  Alton  B.:  Nominated  for  Pre- 
sident of  the  U.  S.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United 
States:  A.  I).  1904  (Makcii-Nov.). 

PARKER,  Edward  Wheeler:  On  the  An- 
thracite Coal  Strike  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion. See  (in  this  vol.)  Lakou  Okgakization: 
United  States:  A.  D.  1902-1903. 

PAROLE  SYSTEM.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Crime  and  Criminology. 

PARSONS,  Charles  A.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science  and  Invention,  Recent  :  Turbine 
Engine. 

PARTIES  :  Agrarian  Socialists.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Finland  :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

Anti-Revolutionnaire.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1905-1909. 

Azul.     See  Paraguay  :  A.  D.  1904. 

Blues  (Conservatives).  See  Colombia:  A. 
D.  1898-1903. 

Boshin  Club.     See  Japan  :  A.  D.  1909. 

Cadets.     See  Russia  :  A.  D.  190r)-1907. 

Catholic  Peoples'  Party.  See  Austria-Hun- 
gary :  A.  D.  1904. 

Center,  or  Centrum.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1906-1907. 

Centro  Catolico.  See  Philippine  Islands  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

Christian  Workmen.  See  Finland:  A.  D. 
1908-1909. 

Christlijk.  See  Netherlands  :  A.  D.  1905- 
1900. 

Civilistas.     Sec  Peru. 

Clerical.  See  France  :  A.  D.  1903,  and  1906 ; 
Belgium:  A.  D.  1904;  Germany:  A.  D.  1906, 
and  1908-1909. 

Colorados.  See  Paraguay  :  A.  D.  1902,  and 
1904. 

Confederates.  See  Turkey:  A.  D.  1909 
(Jan.-May). 

Conservatives.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1906, 
and  1908-1909. 

Conservative-Unionist.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1905-1906,  1909  (April-Dec),  and  1910. 

Continental.  See  United  States  :  A.  D. 
1904  (Marcii-Nov.).  and  1908  (March-Nov.). 

Constitutional  Democrats.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1905-1907. 

Daido  Club.     See  Japan:  A.  D.  1909. 

Democratas.     See  Peru. 

Democratic.  See  United  States  :  A.  D. 
1904  (May-Nov.),  and  1908  (April-Nov.). 

Democristiana.  See  Labor  Organization: 
Italy. 


Democratique  and  Gauche  Democratique. 
See  France;   A.  D.  1900. 

Doshi-shukai.     See    Japan  :     A.     D.     1903 

(JU.NK). 

Fabian  Society.  See  Socialism  :  England  : 
A.  D.  1909. 

Fedakiarans.  See  Turkey  :  A.  D.  1909 
(Jan  -.May). 

Federal  Party,  Filipino.  See  Philippine 
Islands  :  A.  I).  1901,  and  1907. 

Free  Traders.  See  Australia  :  A.  D.  1905- 
1906. 

Independents.  See  Philippine  Islands  :  A. 
D.  1907. 

Independent  Labor.  See  England  :  A.  D. 
1905-1901). 

Independistas.  See  Philippine  Islands  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

Inmediatistas.  See  Philippine  Islands  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

Intransigentes.  See  Philippine  Islands  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

Kossuth  Party,  or  Independence  Party. 
See  Austria  Hungary:  A.  I).  1902-1903. 

Labor  Party.  See  Australia:  A.  D.  1903- 
1904,  and  after;  England:  A.  D.  1903,  and  1905- 
1906;  also  Socialism:  England. 

League  of  Liberation.  See  Russia  :  A.  D. 
1905-1907. 

Liberal-Conservative  Separatist.  See  Aus- 
tria Hungary  :  A.  D.  1904. 

Liberals.  See  Cuba  :  A.  D.  1906,  and  after; 
England:  A.  D.  1905-1906, 1909  (April-Dec), 
and  1910;  and  Turkey:  A.  D.  1909  (Jan.- 
May). 

Miguelistas.     See  Cuba:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

Moderates.  See  London:  A.  D.  1909 
(March);  Denmark:  A.  D.  1901,  and  Cuba: 
A.  I).  1906,  and  after. 

Moderate  Republicans.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1909  (Jan.). 

Nacionalistas.  See  Philippine  Islands  : 
A.  D.  1907. 

National  Liberty.  See  United  States  :  A. 
D.  1904  (March-Nov.). 

Nationalists.     See  France  :  A.  D.  1906. 

Octobrists.     See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

Old  Finns.     See  Finland  :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

Peoples,  or  Populist.  See  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1904  (March-Nov.),  and  1908  (April- 
Nov.). 

Progresistas.  See  Philippine  Islands  : 
A.  D.  1907,  and  Portugal:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

Progressists.     See  France  :  A.  D.  1906. 

Progressists.     See  Japan  :  A.  D.  1909. 

Progressives.  See  London:  A.  D.  1909 
(March)  ;  South  Africa  :  A.  D.  1902-1904. 

Prohibition.  See  United  States  :  A.  D. 
1904  (March-Nov.),  and  1908  (April-Nov.). 

Protectionists.  See  Australia  :  A.D.  1903- 
1904.  and  after. 

Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists.  See 
France  :  A.  D.  1906. 

Rallies.     See  Rallies. 

Regeneradors.  See  Portugal  :  A.  D.  1906- 
1909. 

Republican.  See  United  States  :  A.  D. 
19C4  (May-Nov.),  and  1908  (April-Noy.). 

Rikken  Seiyu-kai,  or  Seiyu-kai.  See 
Japan:  A.  D.  1902  (Aug.);  1908  (June),  and 
1909;  also,  in  Vol.  YL.  Japan:  A.  D.  1900. 

Sinn  Fein.     See  Ireland  :  A.  D   1905. 

Social  Democrats.     See  Russia  A.  D.  1905- 
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1907;  Germaxt  :  A.  D.  1903  ;  Denmark  :  A.  D. 
1906  ;  aud  Socialism  :  Geumany,  France,  and 
England. 

Social  Revolutionists.  See  (Russia:  A.  D. 
190->-r.)0T. 

Socialist,  and  Socialist  Labor.  See  United 
States  :  A.  D.  19U-1  (March-Nov.),  and  190S 
(April-Xov.). 

Socialists,  Radical,  —  Socialists,  Inde- 
pendent,—  Socialists  Unified.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1906. 

Sons  of  Liberal  Ottomans.  See  Turkey: 
A.  D.  1909  (.;.\n.-May). 

Union  Republicaine.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1906. 

Yellows  f Liberals).  See  Colombia:  A.  D. 
1898-1902. 

Young  Egypt.  See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1909 
(Sept.j. 

Young  Finns.  See  Finland:  A.  D.  1908- 
1909. 

Young  Turks.  See  Turkey:  A.  D.  1908 
(July-Dec). 

Yushin-kai.     See  Japan:  A.  D.  1909. 

Zayistas.     See  r'lBA:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

PARTY  REFORMS,  Political.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Elective  Franchise:  United 
States. 

PASSAY,  Frederic.  See  (in  this  vol.)  No- 
bel Pkizks. 

PASSIONISTS:  Forbidden  to  Teach  in 
France.    Hie  (in  tlii>vol.)  Fka.v  k:  A.  I).  1903. 

"  PASSIVE  RESISTANCE,"  of  English 
Nonconformists  to  the  Education  Act  of 
1902.  See  fin  this  vol.)  Eui'f  ation:  E.ngl.\nd  : 
A.  D    1902.  and  1909  r.M.w). 

PASTEUR,  Louis:  Pronounced  by  Popu- 
lar Vote  to  be  the  Greatest  Frenchman  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  S<o  (in  this  vol j  Wau, 
TiiK  Rkvoi.t  ,\g.\i.nst:  A.  I).  1907-1908. 

PATENTS  OF  INVENTION:  Great 
Britain:  A.  D.  1907.  —  Patents  and  Designs 
Act. — A  nqiiirein'iit  of  tlio  manufactun;  of 
patf-nU-d  articles  in  the  United  Kinirdom,  iiitro- 
ducwl  in  an  Act  of  the  Hritish  Pariianiont  passed 
and  approved  in  August,  1907.  which  came  into 
ff»rce  August  28,  1908,  8«;riously  ciianged  the 
operation  of  paUjnts  issued  to  foreigners.  It  i.'* 
containc'fl  in  the  following  sections  : 

"27.  — (Ij  .\t  any  tifiie  not  less  than  four 
years  after  the  (\uU:  of  a  i)atent  and  not  less  than 
one  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  p(;rson 
may  apply  to  the  comptroller  for  tlie  revrx-ation 
of  the  patffnt  on  tJie  groimd  that  the  patented 
article  or  process  is  manufacttirr-d  or  carriefl  on 
exriuaiveiy  or  mairdy  outside  the  United  King- 
dom. 

"  (2)  The  comptroller  shall  consider  the  appli- 
cation, and,  If  after  enquiry  he  is  sjitisflerl  that 
the  allegations  contain<d  therein  are  correct, 
thfn,  8ul»jc(  t  to  tlic  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  unless  the  pat^^iilee  proves  that  the  patented 
article  or  proefjus  is  manufactured  or  carried  on 
loan   I  '  ''extent  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

or  ?!•  !nctory  reasons  why  the  arlieje  or 

fir  ii'.t  ,H')  mfimifartured  or  carriid  on,  the 

f  .  r  may  make  an   order   rcivoking   the 

pati:rit  eitli'T  —  (a)  forthwith;  or  (h)  after  such 
rrfivmable  Interval  as  may  he  speciMed  in  the 
order,  unless  in  the  mcantiirie  it  is  sliown  tiy  his 
S'l'-  '  '  ri  that  the  y»ateFit/-d  article  or  process 
i-t  '  tiired  or  carried  on  within  the  Irdfed 

Kingdom  to  an  aflcquate  extent:  Provided  that 


no  such  order  shall  be  made  which  is  at  variance 
with  any  treaty,  convention,  arrangement,  or 
engagement  "vvith  any  foreign  country  or  British 
possession. 

'•(3)  If  within  the  time  limited  in  the  order 
the  patented  article  or  proces.s  is  not  manufac- 
tured or  carried  on  within  the  United  Kingdom 
to  an  adequate  extent,  but  the  patentee  gives 
satisfactory  reasons  why  it  is  not  so  manufac- 
tured or  carried  on,  the  comptroller  may  extend 
the  period  mentioned  in  the  previous  order  for 
such  period  not  exceeding  twelve  mouths  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  subsequent  order. 

"(4)  Any  decision  of  the  comptroller  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
court,  and  on  any  such  ajipeal  the  law  officer 
or  such  other  counsel  as  he  may  appoint  shall 
be  entitled  to  appear  aud  be  heard." 

Twelve  moaths  after  the  Act  became  effect- 
ive the  London  Times  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  working:  "  During  the  year  which 
lias  elapsed  since  Section  27  came  into  force,  09 
applications  for  revocation  of  foreign  patents 
have  been  made  to  the  Comptroller-General. 
In  10  cases  only  were  patents  revoked  by  that 
official.  In  four  of  these  cases  the  patentees 
appealed  to  the  High  Court,  and  in  two  cases 
relating  to  improvements  in  electric  arc  lamps, 
the  decision  of  the  Comptroller-General  was  re- 
versed, evidence  having  been  adduced  which 
was  not  placed  before  the  Comptroller-General, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  pat- 
ented process  was  being  adequately  carried  on 
in  this  country.  The  two  other  appeals  to  the 
High  Court  were  unsuccessful,  so  that  the 
number  of  patents  finally  revoked  was  eigiit. 
Those  revoked  related  to  the  following  articles 
or  processes:  —  Artificial  stone  slabs  and  tiles 
(two  patents),  sewing-machines,  tmibrellas,  ad- 
hesive stays  or  fastening  straps  used  in  bo.K- 
making.  the  lubrication  of  gig-mills,  a  steam 
motor-car,  and  locks.  In  another  case,  that  of  a 
patent  coimected  with  tlu;  manufacture  of  chi?ia 
clay,  the  Comptroller-General  made  a  condi- 
tional order  of  revocation. 

"  It  is  too  early,  as  yet,  to  say  whether  this 
new  [jovvcr  of  revocation  conferred  by  the  Act 
of  1907  is  likely  to  have  any  apjireciable  effect 
in  reducing  tiie  number  of  foniirn  patents  taken 
out  in  this  country.  In  thi'  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  there  wen;  \'i.>*(\U  such  |>atcnts  ap- 
plies! for  -an  increase  ()f  I.VWI  as  coiupared  with 
the  correspondinir  period  of  19t).S,  though  only 
an  increase  of  319  iiprm  the  larger  figures  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1907.  Sixteen  fewer 
[)atenls  wr-re  taken  out  in  1909  by  American 
8ub)(;cts  than  in  190M,  himI  ICll  fewer  than  in 
1907.  Tiie  decrea^ic  in  (Jeruiaii  pat<'nls  lias  lieeii 
consistent  -  2IM»0  in  1H()7.  1H22  in  19()M.  and 
173.")  in  1909,  and  the  sanu;  may  be  said  of  Aus- 
trian patents  —  2."i3.  234,  ami  192  respectivi  Iv. 
Fn-neji  patents,  which  were  «2'»  in  1907  and  (ITO 
in  HIOS,  decreased  to  r,(i(l  in  191(9 

PATENTS:  Pan-American  Convention. 
Bee  (in  this  vrd.)  AMt.itu  an    Uii'iiii.n  s 

PAULHAN,   M.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Sciknce 

AM»    IsviNrioN      Kl.CKNT  :    AkIIONAI   IK  H. 
PAUPERISM.      See    I'ovi.ItTV. 

PAWLOW,    Ivan  Petrovic.     See   (in    this 

vol.)    Nm|U;I,    I'lllZKH. 

PAYNE,  Henry  C:   Postmaster-General. 

See  (In  ihla  vol.)  Lnmlu  States:  A.  D.  1901- 
190.'^. 
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PAYNE-ALDRICH  TARIFF.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Takikks:  L'nitkd  ^States. 

PEACE.     See  War.  The  Kevolt  against. 

PEACE,  International :  Awards  for  the 
Promotion  of.  Sec  (in  this  %ol  )  Nchskl  I'luzKs. 

PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE 
HAGUE,  The  Second  International.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Wak,  The  Revolt  against:  A.  D. 
19U7. 

PEACE  TREATY,  Boer-British.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  South  Afkica:  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

PEACE  TREATY  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 
See  (in  this  vol.)   Jafan:  A.   D.    1905  (June- 

OCT.). 

PEARY,  Robert  E.:  Exploration  and  Dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole.  See  (iu  this  vol.) 
Polak  Explokation  :  AufTic. 

PEASANT  INSURRECTION  IN  THE 
BALTIC  PROVINCES.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Russia:  A.  I).   190.3  (Feb. -Nov.). 

PEASANTRY,  Condition  of  Russian.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1901-1904,  1902, 
1904-190"),  1905,  and  1906. 

PECANHA,  Nilo:  President  of  Brazil. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Buazii.  :  A.  D.  1909  (June). 

PEKING:  A.  D.  1902.  — Return  of  the  Im- 
perial Court.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D. 
1902. 

PEKING-KALGAN  RAILWAY.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Railways:  China. 

PELLAGRA.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Public 
Health  :  Pellagra. 

PENNA,  Dr.  Alfonso  Moreira:  President 
of  Brazil.    See  (in  this  vol. )  Brazil:  A.  D.  1906. 

Sudden  death.  See  (iu  this  vol.)  Brazil: 
A.  D.   1909  (.June). 

PENNSYLVANIA:  A.  D.  1906.  — Reform 
Legislation.  —  The  popular  revolt  of  1905  in 
Philadelphia  against  the  intolerable  rottenness 
of  municipal  government  under  the  dominant 
party  "machine"  (see,  in  this  vol..  Municipal 
Government)  had  prompt  effects  in  the  State. 

"When  the  election,  last  November,  and  still 
more  the  reports  made  by  working  politicians 
in  the  best  organized  and  informed  machine  in 
the  land,  showed  that  these  classes  wanted  a 
change,  the  macliine  and  its  leaders  changed 
instantly.  A  pliant  governor  was  as  prompt  to 
call  the  Legislature  in  extra  session  as  he  had 
been  to  find  reasons  for  the  vilest  excess  of  the 
political  plunderers  of  the  State.  The  same 
Legislature  as  before  met,  and  in  a  brief  session 
passed  every  measure  for  which  reformers  had 
been  asking  in  vain  for  twenty-five  years,  — 
two  of  them  in  more  drastic  form  than  any  one 
had  yet  proposed.  Save  that  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  is  more  precise  and  severe  than  any 
yet  passed,  except  in  Connecticut,  and  the  sepa- 
ration and  protection  of  the  civil  service  of  Phil- 
adelphia more  complete  than  has  j'^et  been  en- 
acted for  an  American  city,  the  new  legi.slation 
follows  the  general  trend  of  such  measures  in 
other  States." — Feri'ew  of  Beri'nrs,  April,  1906. 

A.  D.  1906-1908. —  Frauds  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  new  State  Capitol.  —  On  the  4th  of 
October,  1906,  the  new  State  House  at  Harris- 
burg  was  dedicated  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
honored  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  the  principal  speaker  of  the  occasion.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  then  indulging  more 
pride  in  the  supposed  honesty  and  economy 
with  which  it  had  been  built  than  in  the 
splendor  it  displayed  ;    for  announcement  was 


made  that  the  Commission  charged  with  the 
work  had  saved  about  10  per  cent  of  the  S4.000,- 
000  appropriated  for  it.  Very  quickly,  however, 
there  came  an  humiliation  of  that  honorable 
pride.  Complete  accountings  showed  tiiat, 
while  the  naked  structure  of  the  building  hacl 
cost  but  .^3, (500,000,  a  monstrous  exjjenditnre 
of  more  than  $9,000,000  for  alleged  decoration 
and  furnishing  had  l)ecn  added  to  that  sum,  by 
the  most  audacious  "graft,"  perhaps,  that  is 
recorded,  even  in  the  national  history  which  in- 
cluded the  exploits  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  The 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  decoration 
were  dealt  with  most  frugally  ;  but  royal  emol- 
uments went  to  gas-fitters  and  cabinet  makers 
and  their  kind,  —  $2,000,000  for  example,  for 
the  equipment  of  the  building  with  chandeliers. 
For  woodwork  in  one  suite  of  rooms,  which 
cost  the  contractor  $16,089  the  State  had  paid 
$94,208.  For  another,  he  had  received  $62,486, 
on  an  expenditure  by  himself  of  but  $6,145. 

The  investigation  of  these  monstrous  frauds, 
in  the  fruits  of  wliich  many  people  must  have 
shared,  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  fourteen  men. 
The  arrests  were  made  in  September,  1907,  and 
the  accused  were  released  on  bail.  In  the  fol- 
lowing March  four  were  convicted  of  defraud- 
ing the  State,  namely  J.  H.  Sanderson,  a  con- 
tractor, W.  P.  Snyder,  former  Auditor-General 
of  the  State,  "W.  L.  Mathues,  former  State 
Treasurer,  and  .1.  M.  Shuraaker,  former  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings.  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  suspended  pend- 
ing an  appeal. 

Sanderson  and  Mathues  died  (of  nervous 
breakdown,  it  was  said),  while  the  appeal  was 
pending.  The  conviction  of  Snyder  and  Shu- 
maker  was  confirmed  finally  on  the  7th  of 
IMarch.  1910,  and  their  sentence  to  two  years  of 
imprisonment  went  into  effect.  At  the  same 
time  suits  were  instituted  by  the  State  against 
all  parties  connected  with  the  frauds,  to  re- 
cover some  $5,000,000,  estimated  to  be  the 
amount  of  plunder  taken.  Meantime,  seven  in 
all  of  the  alleged  participants  in  the  conspiracy 
of  fraud  had  died. 

PENOLOGY.     See  Crime. 

PENSIONS,  for  Old  Age  and  Infirmity. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Poverty,  Problems  of. 

Military.     See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1902. 

United  States:  For  Teachers.  See  Educa- 
tion: United  States  :  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

For  Railway  Employees.  See  Labor  Re- 
muneration :  Pensions. 

PEONAGE:  In  the  United  States.  —  The 
following  extracts  are  from  three  reports  of  an 
official  investigation  of  practices  of  peonage, 
conducted  by  the  Assistant  Attorney- General  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Russell,  in 
1906-7: 

"  Under  the  criminal  law  as  now  in  force  the 
ofifense  of  peonage  may  be  defined  as  causing 
compulsory  service  to  be  rendered  by  one  man 
to  another  on  the  pretext  of  having  him  work 
out  the  amount  of  a  debt,  real  or  claimed.  That 
is  Mexican  peonage  proper,  as  defined  by  our 
highest  court  in  the  Clyatt  case  (197  U.  S.,  p. 
207).  But,  as  fully  explained  in  my  report  of 
October,  1907.  and"  .January,  1908,  where  there 
is  no  indebtedness  either  real  or  claimed,  a  con- 
spiracy to  cause  compulsory  service  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  is  punishable  ;  and  so,  also, 
according  to  the  only  court  that  has  directly 
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passed  upon  the  question,  is  the  carrying  or  en- 
ticing any  person  from  one  place  to  another  in 
order  that  he  may  be  held  in  compulsory  ser- 
vice. 

"I  use  the  words  'compulsory  service'  as 
equivalent  to  the  constitutional  phrase  '  invol- 
untary' servitude '  because  the  Supreme  Court 
so  treats  them  in  the  Clyatt  case,  and  I  say  that 
a  mere  claim  of  debt  is  sufficient  because  several 
inferior  courts  have  so  decided,  and  because  in 
the  Clyatt  case  the  indictment,  to  which  no  ob- 
jection seems  to  have  been  made,  alleged  a  mere 
claim  of  indebtedness." 

For  an  illustration  of  peonage,  Mr.  Russell 
cites  the  following  from  evidence  produced  at 
the  trial  of  a  case  occurring  in  Alabama  which 
he  took  part  in : 

"It  was  proven  that  Harlan,  the  manager, 
had  headquarters  at  Lockhart,  where  the  mill 
was  ;  that  in  his  back  yard  were  kept  what  were 
called  blcMjdhounds  —  man-trailing  dogs;  that 
the  object  of  keeping  these  was  to  send  after 
escaping  men  :  that  they  were  so  used,  and  men 
chased  and  brought  back,  one  of  them  tied  on 
the  hind  part  of  a  buggy  ;  that  one  of  the  men, 
the  Bulgarian  Jordmans,  was  unmercifully 
kicked  and  beaten  by  Gallagher  for  wandering 
off  a  few  yards,  his  sore  shins  being  exhibited 
to  the  jury  as  part  of  the  evidence;  that  Ijy 
means  of  telegraph,  railroad,  and  telephone,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  deputy  sheriff,  the 
force  of  men  were  hemmed  in  so  that  escape  was 
almost  impos.sible  ;  that  the  foremen  constantly 
carried  pistols  and  often  made  threats;  that  a 
rope  wa.s  placed  around  the  neck  of  one  for- 
eigner and  thrown  over  a  beam  as  an  object- 
lesson  to  others  and  to  frighten  him,  and  that 
all  this  went  on  systematically.   .  .   . 

"I  have  no  doubt,  from  my  investigations  and 
experiences,  that  the  chief  support  of  peonage 
is  the  peculiar  .system  of  Statf  laws  prevailing 
in  the  South,  intended  evidently  to  compel  ser- 
vice on  the  part  of  the  workingrnan. 

"  It  is  hop<d  that  an  enliglitene<l  Sijlf  int<re»t 
and  the  demand  for  labor  made  necr-ssary  by  the 
expansion  of  old  industries  and  the  introfluction 
of  new  will  lead  to  the  amendment  or  repeal 
of  the  StaU;  laws  which  are  the  chief  support  of 
peonage  practices. 

"  These  State  laws  take  various  forms  and  are 


used  in  various  ways  to  uphold  peonage  and 
other  kinds  of  involuntary  servitude.  Some  of 
them  are  vagrancy  laws,  some  contract  labor  or 
employment  laws,  some  fraudulent  pretense  or 
false  promise  laws,  and  there  are  divers  others. 
Some  few  of  those  in  question,  such  as  abscond- 
ing debtor  laws,  labor  enticing,  and  board-bill 
laws,  were  not  originally  passed  to  enslave  work- 
men ;  but  in  view  of  the  u.se  to  which  they  are 
put,  need  amendment  in  order  that  they  cannot 
be  so  abused. 

"These  laws  are  used  to  threaten  workmen 
who,  having  been  defrauded  into  going  to  an 
employer  by  false  reports  as  to  the  conditions  of 
employment  and  the  surroundings,  naturally  be- 
come dissatisfied  as  soon  as  they  find  how  they 
have  been  defrauded.  They  are  used  before  ju- 
ries and  the  local  public  to  hold  the  peons  up 
as  law-breakers  and  dishonest  persons  seeking 
to  avoid  their  '  just  obligations  '  and  to  convince 
patriotic  juries  that  the  defendants  accused  of 
peonage  should  not  be  convicted  for  enforcing, 
still  less  for  threatening  to  enforce,  the  laws  of 
their  State. 

"Until  we  began  our  work  in  October,  1906, 
the  chief  supply  of  peons  came  from  the  slums 
—  i.  e.,  foreign  (juarters  of  New  York,  and  from 
Ellis  Island,  through  the  operations  of  licensed 
labor  agents  of  New  York.  These  were  reaping 
a  rich  harvest  from  the  price  per  head  for  labor- 
ers supplied  to  employers  at  a  distance,  and  the 
temptations  to  fill  all  orders  and  outdo  rival 
agents  by  a  total  disregard  of  truth  and  honesty 
in  dealing  witii  both  laborer  and  employer  was 
too  great  for  a  number  of  these  brokers." 

PEPPER,  Charles  M. :  Delegate  to  Sec- 
ond International  Conference  of  American 
Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.)  A.meuuan  Kk- 
I'tnr.K  s. 

PERDICARIS,  Ion:  Ransomed  from  a 
Moorish  Brigand.  See  (in  this  vol.)  .Mouocco: 
A.  I)    l!)04-l'JO9. 

PEREIRA,  Jos6  Hygino  Duarte  :  Vice- 
President  of  Second  International  Conference 
of  American  Republics.  .See  (in  this  vol.) 
Amkhkan  Ukpihi.k  s. 

PERRY,  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith: 
Monument  in  Japan  to  commemorate  his  Ad- 
vent there  in  1853.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan. • 
A.  1).  1901  (.iLi.v). 
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A.  D.  1905-1907.  —  Beginnings  of  the  Re- 
volutionary Movement,  in  the  Life  of  Shah 
Muzaffer-ed-Din.  —  The  Taking  of  "Bast," 
and  its  effect.  The  Extortion  of  a  Consti- 
tution and  Election  of  a  Representative  As- 
sembly. —  Death  of  the  Shah.  —  The  follow- 
ing account  of  eonditionn  and  events  which 
openwl,  att/'iide;|  nnd  follower!  the  late  constitu- 
tional revolullon  in  I'erHia  have  l»een  derived, 
partly  from  onieial  r-oire>i[»ondetiee  of  the  pe 
riofi,  fn-tweeri  the  liritinli  I,e;^'iitlon  at  'f'elienin 
for  Tehran;  and  the  Foreign  Odiee  at  London, 
as  publinhed  i.i  lilue  l{(K>k  Cd.  ir,H\,  1909.  and 
partly  from  U-IUth  and  <!espatfheK  to  the  lea<l- 
Inff  )f»urnaU  of  London  and  New  York. 

The  Hhfth,  .MuzafTer  ed  Din,  who  came  U>  the 
throne  In  IHOfl  rm  the  aHsawlnation  of  IiIh  father, 
NAsr-ed-DIn  CMje,  In  Volume  VI.  of  this  work. 


Pkuta),  was  credited  with  a  desire  to  reform 
the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  ma<le  con- 
fliderable  effort  to  that  end  in  the  early  years  of 
his  reign;  but  the  adverse  forces  controlling 
bis  court  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  seems 
to  have  yielded  to  them  com|iletely  at  last. 
He  was  Hurround»-(l  by  a  corrupt  ring  which 
lived  on  the  sjiolls  of  govenuiient,  and  piled 
debt  upon  debt.  Ciidcr  the  Inst  of  tlie  Grand 
V'i/lers  ^Atabegs,  or  .Atabrks;  who  ruled  I'ersia 
in  his  name  before  the  outl)reak  of  revolution, 
"  governments  were  jnit  up  for  sale,  grain  was 
hf)anleil  and  sold  at  exlortloinile  prices,  the 
Government  domains  were  stolen  or  sold  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  eonH{ilrutorH,  ileli  men  were  Hiim- 
moned  to  TehiTan  (or  Tehran)  and  forced  to 
dUgorgr-  hirge  niims  of  money,  oppression  of 
every  sort    was  <ountenan(c<l    for  a  consldera- 
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tiou  :  the  property,  and  even  tlie  lives,  of  all 
Persian  subjects  were  at  their  mercy.  Finally, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  on  foot  to  dethroue  the  foolish  and 
impotent  Shah  and  to  oust  the  Valiahd  [heir  to 
the  throne].  In  their  place  was  to  be  put  the 
Shooa-esSultaneh,  the  Shah's  younger  son,  who 
w-as  a  by-word  even  in  Persia  for  extortion  and 
injustice.  The  policy  of  the  Atabeg  and  his 
friends  had  thus  aroused  the  opposition  of  all 
classes  in  Persia  :  of  the  few  more  or  less  jm- 
triotic  statesmen,  who  knew  to  what  a  goal  the 
country  was  being  led;  of  the  priests,  who  felt 
that  their  old  power  and  independence  woidd 
perish  with  that  of  their  country ;  and  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  and  the  mercantile 
classes,  who  were  the  daily  victims  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  their  oppressors.  In  December  [1905] 
the  storm  broke.  The  Governor  of  Tehran, 
without  any  just  cause,  ordered  an  aged  Seyed 
to  be  cruelly  beaten.  A  large  number  of  the 
prominent  Mujteheds  took  'bast'  [refuge]  in 
the  shrine  of  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  near  the  capi- 
tal." 

The  "taking  of  'bast,'"  or  refuge,  in  some 
sanctuary  or  other  place  of  protection,  is  an  old 
Persian  mode  of  political  protest  or  demonstra- 
tion, to  command  attention  to  public  discon- 
tents. In  1848  the  chief  persons  of  the  Empire 
had  taken  refuge  with  the  English  and  Russian 
Legations  in  order  to  obtain  the  exile  of  a  tyran- 
nical Minister,  Mirza  Aghassi,  and  since  then  it 
had  been  the  custom  of  persons  who  had  griev- 
ances against  their  own  Government  to  take 
refuge  under  the  shelter  of  a  foreign  Legation. 
The  "  Mujteheds  "  mentioned  in  the  above  quo- 
tation as  having  resorted  to  this  expedient  in 
December,  are  the  higher  and  more  influential 
of  the  Mohammedan  priests  in  Persia,  distin- 
guished from  the  Mullahs  or  common  priests, 
whose  ranks  are  open  to  any  believer  who  can 
read  the  Koran  and  who  assumes  to  interpret  its 
laws. 

The  Government  used  vain  endeavors  of  brib- 
ery and  intimidation  to  break  up  the  "bast" 
at  the  shrine  of  Shah  Abdul  Azim.  The  refu- 
gees had  stirred  up  the  whole  country  by  a  pub- 
lished statement  of  grievances,  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the  Shah  surren- 
dered to  the  effect  produced.  He  made  pro- 
mises of  a  grant  of  popular  representation,  and  of 
administrative  reforms.  By  the  end  of  January 
a  promising  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  have  been 
brought  aiaout.  "The  refugees  were  brought 
back  to  Tehran  in  the  Shah's  own  carriages, 
escorted  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd."  But  dissen- 
sions between  the  popular  leaders  and  the  Muj- 
teheds soon  arose.  "  Xo  definite  step  was  taken 
to  give  effect  to  the  Shah's  promises,  except  a 
vague  letter  promising  Courts  of  Justice  and  a 
new  Code,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Council  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  reforms.  In  this 
Council  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  control  the  leaders  of  the  reform 
movement,  and  that  the  sympathies  of  the  great 
Mujteheds  were  not  heartily  with  the  popular 
movement.  All  was  outwardly  quiet  in  Tehran, 
but  in  the  provinces  the  people  of  Shiraz  and 
Jlesht  had  taken  violent  measures  to  prevent  the 
reappointment  of  the  Shah's  sons  as  their  Gov- 
ernors, and  the  movement  in  both  eases  was 
successful.  In  the  capital  itself  the  streets  and 
the  bazaars  were  quiet,  but  every  day  sermons 


were  preached  in  the  mosques,  in  which,  as  one 
of  the  popvdar  party  said,  '  What  we  hardly 
dared  to  think  a  year  ago  was  openly  spoken.' 
The  best-known  preacher  of  Tehran,  a  Prince 
of  the  Imperial  house,  preached  every  Friday 
against  the  tyrannies  and  corruption  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. An  order  for  his  expulsion  was  issued. 
The  chief  Mujteheds,  incited  by  the  people, 
pressed  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  mea- 
sure, and  the  Government  had  to  yield." 

In  the  middle  of  May  the  Shah  had  a  para- 
lytic stroke  and  was  removed  to  the  country. 
For  some  weeks  there  was  a  lull  in  the  popular 
agitation.  Then,  early  in  July,  the  principal 
Mujteheds  were  roused  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Grand  Vizier  to  a  fresh  preaching  of  revolt. 
On  the  11th  the  Vizier  ordered  the  arrest  of  one 
of  the  preachers ;  a  crowd  of  people  attempted 
to  rescue  him,  and  was  fired  on  by  the  troops. 
General  rioting  in  the  capital  ensued,  with  vic- 
tory, for  a  time,  on  the  side  of  the  people ;  but 
in  the  end  the  Government  appeared  to  have 
won  the  day.  "The  town  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  troops.  The  popular  leaders  had  fled.  The 
Shah  was  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  For 
the  popular  party  the  outlook  was  a^rave  one." 
In  these  circumstances  the  leaders  had  re- 
course again  to  the  "bast,"  and  this  time  in  a 
Foreign  Legation. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  9th  fifty  Mullahs  and 
merchants  appeared  at  the  Legation  and  took 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night.  Their  numbers 
soon  increased,  and  on  the  2nd  September 
there  were  about  14,000  persons  in  the  Lega- 
tion garden.  Their  conduct  was  most  orderly. 
The  crowd  of  refugees  was  organized  by  the 
heads  of  the  guilds,  who  took  measures  to  pre- 
vent any  unauthorized  person  from  entering  the 
Legation  grounds.  Tents  were  put  up  and 
regular  feeding  places  and  times  of  feeding 
were  provided  for.  The  expense  was  borne  by 
the  principal  merchants.  No  damage  of  a  wil- 
ful character  was  done  to  the  garden,  although, 
of  course,  ever}-  semblance  of  a  bed  was  trampled 
out  of  existence,  and  the  trees  still  bear  pious 
inscriptions  cut  in  the  bark.  Colonel  Douglas, 
the  IVIilitarj'  Attache,  kept  watch  over  the  Le- 
gation buildings,  but  no  watch  was  needed. 
Discipline  and  order  were  maintained  by  the 
refugees  themselves. 

"  The  Government  sent  answers  to  the  popu- 
lar demands,  which  they  requested  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  to  read  to  the  people.  The  Government 
communications  were  received  with  derision. 
At  last  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  resource 
than  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Shah.  The  peo- 
ple stated  firmly  that  unless  their  demands 
were  granted  they  would  remain  in  the  Lega- 
tion, as  it  was  their  only  place  of  safety,  and 
they  maintained  that  until  the  Shah  knew  what 
was  the  real  situation  their  requests  would 
never  receive  due  consideration.  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  obtained  the  consent  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  and  announced  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  that  he  demanded  an  audience. 
An  audience  was  fixed  for  the  30th  July.  The 
audience,  however,  never  took  place.  The  Com- 
mander of  several  of  the  Tehran  regiments,  on 
whom  the  Minister  of  the  Court  and  the  Grand 
Vizier  chiefly  depended,  made  the  fatal  an- 
nouncement 'that  his  troops  would  not  serve 
against  the  people,  and  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  themselves  taking  refuge  in  the  British 
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Legation.  The  Court  party  yielded.  The  Sadr 
Azain  [Grand  Vizier]  resigned,  and  the  Azad-ul- 
Mulk,  head  of  the  Kajar  tribe  [the  tribe  of  the 
imperial  dynasty],  proceeded  to  Kum  in  order 
to  inform  the  refugee  Mullahs  that  the  Shah 
had  granted  their  demands  for  a  National  As- 
sembTy  and  for  Courts  of  Justice. 

•'The  chief  difficulty  which  then  confronted 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  was  that  the  people  had  entirely 
lost  confidence  in  their  own  Government,  and 
declined  to  treat  with  them  except  through  the 
British  Representative.  When  the  Government 
made  the  announcement  of  the  projected  re- 
forms, the  people  answered  that  they  would  not 
accept  the  promise  of  the  Government  unless  it 
was  confirmed  and  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  King  of  England.  This  was  natu- 
rally impossible.  Acting  under  instructions, 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  informed  the  refugees  that  he 
could  do  no  more  for  them,  and  entirely  declined 
to  guarantee  the  execution  of  tlie  Shah's  De- 
crees. The  Government  then  attempted  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  direct.  It  failed.  The 
popular  leaders  rejected  the  Shah's  Decrees  as 
vague  or  inadequate,  and  where  posted  up  in 
the  city  they  were  torn  down  and  trampled  on. 
In  this  extremity  the  Government  again  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Grant  Duff  and  begged  him  for 
his  assistance.  At  his  suggestion  a  meeting 
took  place  at  the  residence  of  the  new  Grand 
Vizier,  the  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  popular  leaders. 
After  a  long  discussion,  at  which  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  took  no  part  except  when  questioned,  an 
agre«iment  was  arrivf-d  at,  and  an  amended  Re- 
S'.ript  publishcl  which  definitely  promised  a 
National  R«prcsf;ntative  as.sembly  [in  the  Per- 
sian language  ;t  .Mejlis  or  .Medjliss]  with  legis- 
lative powers.  The  Rescript  was  rea<l  out  in 
the  British  Legation  to  the  assembled  refugees 
and  was  receivc^l  with  entliusia.sm.  .  .  .  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  the  .Mujteheds  returned  amid 
]X)p\ihiT  plaudits,  and  on  the  IBlh  a  grand  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Pahiee  precincts  as  a  sort 
of  earnest  of  the  National  A.s.sembly." 

The  Court  party,  however,  had  only  suffered 
an  appearance  of  defeat.  It  spent  the  n(;xt 
week  "in  gradually  paring  tlown  all  the  Shah's 
promiwB,  and  in  the  pr'xfuction  of  a  ReHcript 
in  which  the  original  project  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  hardly  ncognizable.  The  late  fJrand 
Vizier,  who  h;id  ling'-nd  in  the  ii<ighborh'«xl, 
surldenly  returii'^'J  U)  hin  country  .Hc.it  near  tlie 
Shah's  reiid'Mce,  and  the  .Shah  absf>lulely  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Regulations  for  the  Asat^mbly. 
The  jiopiilar  exf;iteinent  was  int/'iise.  Notice 
was  served  on  Mr.  Gnmt  Duff  that  the  people 
would  again  take  r<fuge  in  the  Legation,  If  nec- 
fMHry,  by  f(jrc»-.  .\J>out  twenty  five  of  the 
1'  tually  did  take  u[)  their  rjuarters  th'-r*-. 

I'  I  an  if  th'*  diHtiirban»:<s  were  about  to 

bnak  out  anew."  Rut  now  tin-  RuHsian  .Minis- 
ter came  int/i  cfVljxr ration  with  .Mr,  Grant  Duff, 
in  r»-previntationii  to  the  Sliah  that  overcame  the 
evil  iriflijcnccfi  l>y  which  he  wa.4  swayed.  Regu- 
lations for  the  elff;lioTi  of  d'legaUs  to  the  Ah- 
•ernbly  wrre  now  sigin-d  ;  but  fresh  diflbuUies 
aros^  from  the  n-fuHnl  of  provincial  t'ovcTnors 
U)  airry  tlirrn  (>\il.  Tlicvr  In  turn  were  over- 
come and  the  clertion'*  were  held.  "  .Meanwhile 
It  ha/l  U;en  rledilcrl  in  order  tfj  avf)ld  rli-Jay, 
that  the  Tehran  Memlxrs  of  the  Council  hIioukI 
meet  at  once,   without  waiting  for  the  provin 


cial  Delegates,  and  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Assembly  was  opened  [October  7.  1906]  bj'  the 
Shah  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  the 
Court,  and  the  foreign  representatives.  .  .  . 
The  provincial  Members  arrived  one  \>y  one  as 
they  were  elected,  and  as  yet  there  are  many 
vacant  places,  the  provinces  not  showing  much 
alacrity  in  electing  their  Members.  The  As- 
sembly soon  showed  its  power.  It  refused 
absolutely  to  consent  to  the  Anglo-Russian  ad- 
vance [of  a  preferred  loan]  on  the  ground  that 
the  public  revenues  ought  not  to  be  pledged  to 
foreigners.  It  announced  its  iniention  of  insti- 
tuting reforms,  especially  in  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  of  providing  itself  the  necessary 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  Government  by  found- 
ing and  endowing  a  National  Bank.  But,  be- 
fore taking  any  steps  of  this  nature,  it  insisted 
on  having  a  signed  Constitution.  A  Commit- 
tee was  nominated  to  consider  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  and.  in  consultation  with  a 
Committee  named  by  the  Government,  a  Con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the 
Chamber."  It  did  not  satisfy  the  popular  de- 
mand and  scenes  of  confusion  followed  ;  but  in 
the  end  it  was  amended  and  approved,  and,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1907.  the  important  instru- 
ment, ratified  by  the  Shah  and  by  the  Valiahd  — 
the  heir  to  the  crown —  was  delivered  to  the  As- 
sembly and  received  with  joy.  One  week  later, 
on  the  yth  of  January,  the  Shah  died. 

The  text  of  the  Constitution,  as  translated  for 
communiciition  to  the  British  Government,  is 
given  in  this  volume  under  the  heading  —  Con- 
STiTUTru.v  OF  Peksi.\. 

A.  D.  1907  'Jan.-Sept.).— The  new  Shah, 
Mohammed  Ali.  —  His  evil  surroundings. — 
Hostility  between  him  and  the  Assembly.  — 
Prime  Ministry  of  Atabeg-i-Azam.  —  The 
Government  without  money. —  Inaction  of  the 
Assembly.  —  Discouragement  of  the  Atabeg. 
—  His  assassination.  —  The  new  Shah,  who 
assumed  the  crown  under  the  name  or  title  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Shah,  professed  acciuiescence  in 
the  constitutional  change  which  tlie  nation  had 
forced  his  father  to  accept  ;  but  those  who  knew 
him  appear  to  have  expected  that  he  would  act 
a  perfiilious  part.  That  improved  <'onditions  in 
the  country  were  far  from  settled  became  aj)- 
parent  very  soon.  As  early  as  the  ;{Oth  of  Janu- 
ary, SirC.  Spring  Rice,  who  ha<l  succeeded  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  as  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
Great  Hritaiii,  wrote  to  his  Government:  "I  re- 
gret to  state  that  the  prospects  of  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  Shah  and  tlie  i)oi)ular 
party  are  still  remof«'.  The  fntoimif/r  of  the 
Shah,  especially  liis  father  in  law,  the  Naib  es- 
.Sultaneh.  is  personally  interested  in  thecontinu- 
anfc  of  the  existing  abuses  ;  and  their  influence 
lias  certainly  made  itw^lf  felt  to  a  regret  talile  ex- 
tent, and  lias  leil  to  incnasing  agitation  against 
the  Shah  himself.  On  the  other  hand  the  action 
f)f  the  poftular  AsHcmbly  has  not  been  such  as 
Ut  lead  to  conciliation." 

The  pn-carioiiHiiesH  of  the  situation  In  the 
country,  the  piiralyHlH  of  government  and  the 
prevalence  of  dJHonb'r  during  a  niitiilier  of 
months  followinif,  may  be  imlicated  suMlcienlly 
by  a  fr-w  iiiiHsageH  from  ilu?  dcHpntches  of  Sir 
('.  Spring  Rice  an<l  Mr  (liarles  ,M.  .Marling, 
Charge  d'AITiiireH  to  the  Hritish  Secretary  for 
Foreit'n  .Affairs,  Sir  Edward  (J rev  ; 

Frbniary  27,  11K»7.  —  "  It  is  clear  that  a  na- 
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tional  movemeut  of  a  semi-political  and  semi- 
religious  character  does  exist  aud  is  spreading. 
Tlie  great  Mujtelieds  of  Kerbela  are  now  enter- 
ing on  tlie  scene,  and  delegates  are  being  sent 
out  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces  to  preucli 
the  i)riiiciples  of  liberty.  Patriotism,  of  a  dist  inc- 
tive  Persian  t3'i)e,  has  always  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Shiite  believers.  The  present  Shall 
of  Persia  has  no  religious  status,  and,  in  the 
view  of  the  religious  leaders,  no  fundamental 
right  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Persians,  whose  real 
chief  is  no  living  King,  but  the  twelfth  Imam, 
the  coming  Messiah,  even  now  present  on  the 
earth,  though  unseen.  The  patriotism  of  the 
Shiite  does  not  therefore  centre  in  the  person  of 
the  Kaliph,  but  is,  or  can  be,  of  a  highly  revolu- 
tionary character." 

May  23.  —  An  •'important  question  has  arisen 
in  relation  to  an  addition  to  the  Constitution, 
guaranteeing  equal  treatment  for  all  Persian 
subjects,  irrespective  of  their  creed.  The  mul- 
lahs protested.  Of  the  three  great  Mujteheds, 
only  one  —  Seyid  Mohamcd  —  declared  in 
favour  of  it.  The  others,  supported  by  a  large 
body  of  the  clergy,  maintain  that  Mussulman 
law  must  be  enforced  in  a  Mussulman  country. 
The  clerical  world  is  divided  on  the  subject.  A 
large  number  of  the  priests,  headed  by  Seyid 
Mohamed  and  the  popular  preacher  Sheikh 
Jamal-ed-Din,  declare  openly  that  the  law  of 
Mahommed  is  a  law  of  liberty  aud  equality,  and 
that  those  who  say  otherwise  are  traitors  to  their 
country  aud  unworthy  of  their  religion.  The 
representative  of  the  Parsees  informs  me  that 
he  has  great  hopes  that  a  decision  will  be  taken 
favourable  to  toleration  ;  but  the  matter  is  still 
in  suspense." 

"The  Atabeg-i-Azam  [about whom  something 
■will  be  told  below]  arrived  at  Tehran  the  26th 
April,  and  was  formally  appointed  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  on  the  2nd  May.  He  proceeded  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  4th  May.  accompanied 
by  his  whole  Cabinet,  and  made  a  statement  of 
policy." 

"  The  tone  of  the  local  press  is  getting  more 
and  more  democratic,  and  new  papers  are  con- 
stantly appearing.  There  are  at  present  nearly 
thirty  papers  published  in  Tehran  alone,  includ 
ing  several  dailies.  Papers  are  also  published 
in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  a  Persian  paper 
of  a  very  anti-dj-nastic  tone  is  published  at 
Baku  and  widely  circulated  in  Persia.  Anony- 
mous pamphlets  are  also  widely  spread  in  Teh- 
ran as  before.  A  number  of  them  are  printed 
at  Baku,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  inflam- 
matory character.  The  Tehran  pamphlets  are 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Atabeg-i-Azam  and 
the  Government." 

June  18.  —  "The  financial  condition  of  the 
Government  is,  if  possible,  worse  than  ever. 
The  police  of  the  capital  are  on  strike ;  it  has 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  scrape  together 
money  enough  to  induce  the  Tehran  troops  to 
leave  for  the  scene  of  the  rebellion." 

"The  Government  would,  if  it  dared,  borrow 
abroad  to  meet  its  present  liabilities.  But,  in 
view  of  the  popular  sentiment,  it  does  not  resort 
to  a  foreign  loan.  It  appeals  to  the  Assembly 
for  help,  Tn  the  form  of  subscriptions  to  the  pro- 
posed National  Bank.  The  answer  it  receives 
is  that  the  people  will  subscribe  as  soon  as  the 
rich  nobles,  who  are  known  to  have  large  sums 


of  money,  show  the  way.  This  the  rich  refuse 
to  do.  As  to  raising  money  by  taxation,  the 
Assembly  appears  to  lie  convinced  that  as  soon 
as  the  Government  has  any  money  in  hand  it 
will  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  Medjliss. 
Any  effective  control  of  expenditure  is  regarded 
as  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  exasperation 
against  the  Shah  is  rapidly  increasing." 

"There  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  north  and  the  south.  In  the  south  the  popu- 
lar movement  has  an  almost  farcical  character; 
it  turns  on  personal  or  pecuniary  questions.  In 
the  north  there  appears  to  be  a  more  or  less 
detinite  political  aim  and  a  keen  sense  of  patriot- 
ism. So  far  there  is  no  sign  of  an  anti-foreign 
outbreak." 

July  19.  —  "The  general  condition  of  the 
whole  country  is  undoubtedly  bad,  and  is  prob- 
ably slightly  worse  than  last  month.  The  dis- 
turbances at  Tehran  have  been  chiefly  brought 
about  by  artificial  means  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  reactionaries.  There  seems,  however,  no 
reason  to  regard  it  as  dangerous,  though  the 
Government  has  every  appearance  of  being 
bankrupt,  and  artificial  demonstrations  are  of 
daily  occurrence.  There  is  so  far  no  reason  to 
fear  an  outbreak  and  consequent  danger  to  for- 
eign lives  or  property." 

August  \i). — "The  Assembly  still  continues 
to  sit,  and  it  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
grant  of  the  Constitution  amid  great  scenes  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  But  it  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  nothing  of  practical  value.  Its  proceed- 
ings are  disorderly,  and  it  comes  to  no  deci- 
sion. The  covert  opposition  of  the  Shah  and 
his  friends  is  conducted  with  considerable  skill 
through  a  section  of  the  priestly  party,  who 
are  heavily  subsidized.  They  have  obtained 
some  measure  of  success,  and  the  reactionary 
forces  show  a  considerable  amount  of  vigour. 
But  the  popular  leaders  are  not  seriously  afraid 
of  these  enemies,  and  confidently  maintain  that 
the  restoration  of  autocracy  in  Persia  is  now  im- 
possible. The  chief  enemies  of  the  Assembly 
are  its  own  members." 

"  The  Atabeg  is  in  a  state  of  great  depression, 
is  afraid  for  his  life,  distrustful  of  the  Shah, 
and  professes  that  he  is  anxious  to  resign.  He 
is  useful  as  a  man  holding  a  middle  position 
between  Shah  and  people,  and  possessing  great 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  but 
he  is  quite  incapable  of  organizing  or  adminis- 
tering a  Government  or  of  carrying  out  any 
thorough-going  reform." 

September  13.  —  "  On  the  evening  of  the  30th 
ultimo  the  Atabeg  called  on  me  and  talked  at 
length  on  the  political  situation.  The  general 
tenor  of  his  observations  was  that  the  Shah 
would  withdraw  his  opposition,  the  Medjliss 
would  work  with  the  Government,  and  that 
very  shortly  the  Government  would  be  able  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disorder  which  reigned  in  the 
country.     I  never  saw  him  in  better  spirits. 

"  The  next  day  [August  81]  the  Atabeg  and 
the  Slinisters  repaired  to  the  Palace  and  re- 
quested the  Shah  to  accept  their  resignations 
unless  he  would  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  and  the  Medjliss, 
They  obtained  the  promise  in  writing,  and  re- 
paired in  a  body  to  the  Assembly.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  on  that  day  were  on 
the  whole  harmonious  and  satisfactory.  The 
Atabeg  read  the  Shah's  statement,  and  explained 
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that  the  Government  and  the  Assembly  would 
now  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  serious  work 
of  reform.  There  was  some  opposition,  but  it 
was  overruled.  The  majority  of  the  Members 
showed  their  sympathy  with  Ihe  Government. 

"The  Atabeg  left  the  Assembly  accompa- 
nied by  the  principal  Mujtehed,  Seyed  Abdul- 
lah. They  reached  the  outer  door  of  the  Palace 
incloaure,  "and  had  just  parted  when  the  Atabeg 
was  shot  and  killed.  One  of  his  assailants  was 
captured,  but  wounded  his  captor  and  escaped; 
another,  finding  himself  surrounded,  shot  him- 
self.  .  .  . 

■'For  some  time  lately  rumours  have  been 
spread  abroad  through  the  local  press  and  by 
word  of  mouth  to  the  effect  that  the  Atabeg  was 
in  secret  collusion  with  the  Shah,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Assembly  and  the  sale  of  the  coun- 
try to  Russia.  Statements  to  this  effect  reached 
me  from  Members  of  the  Assembly.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  and  intensity 
of  the  feeling  against  the  Atabeg.  A  French 
doctor,  who  attended  one  of  the  assassins  some 
time  before  the  murder,  aasured  Mr.  Churchill 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  quiet  and  respect- 
able persons  of  the  middle  class,  imbued  with 
the  strongest  feeling  of  patriotism,  and  ready 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  attacks  on  the  Atabeg  had  lately 
gained  in  virulence,  and  had  attracted  universal 
attention.  .  .  .  Popular  sentiment  approved 
the  murder,  and  the  assassins  were  regardt-d  as 
saviours  of  their  country.  The  streets  of  Ta- 
breez  were  illuminated.  The  result  of  the 
Atabeg's  murder  is  for  the  time  to  disorganize 
the  whole  system  of  government." 

In  a  recent  book  on  Persia,  by  W.  P  Cresson, 
the  writer,  an  American,  who  had  visited  the 
country  during  the  final  Ministry  of  the  Atabeg 
Azam,  and  had  talked  with  him,  describes  him 
with  admiration,  having  been  especially  im- 
pressed with  his  liberality  of  views  and  his 
knowledge  of  Eurr>pean  and  American  affairs. 
In  his  perifxls  of  exile  trom  Persia  (which  oc- 
curred several  times  in  the  course  of  his  public 
life)  he  had  visited  both  Europe  and  America 
and  studi'd  them  w<-ll. 

A.  D.  1907  'Aug.;. — Convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  relative  to  Persia, 
See  Cin  this  vol  >  KiKofK:  A.  D.  I'JOT  (Aur;,). 

A.  D.  1907-1908  (Sept. -June).  --  A  series  of 
Political  Overturnings.    -  The  Shah  deserted. 

—  Temporary   Suprrmacy  of  the   Assembly. 

—  Nasr-uI-MuIk  Premier.  —  Addition  to  the 
Constitution.  The  Shah's  attempted  Coup 
d'etat  and  failure. —Attempted  Assassina- 
tion of  the  Shah.  -  His  successful  second 
Coupd'fetat.  The  Assembly  dispersed  and 
its  dissolution  proclaimed.-  New  Elections 
promised.  —  Tlif  jiBhubsI nation  of  the  Atabeg 
A/am  w;m  foilow<d  w>oii  by  a  strange  w-ries  of 
overfumliigs  in  the  jiolitiral  situation,  outlin»'d, 
and  but  Rlighlly  explained  in  the  following  r-x- 
rjtrpln  from  »lfMfiat/;he»  of  the  British  Legation 
at  T'-hran 

Hr.jitfinhfr  13,  1W)7.  —  "A  dfpnt-fttlon  recently 
failed  on  ih»;  Mushlr  «•<!  I)f)wl«|i  ffornuT  Grand 
V'i/i'r)  finrj  a.tk<d  him  Ut  take  ofllce.  Fie 
r»f'j-''l  if, I'M  he  wiiH  i)rovidrd  with  inonf-y. 
M'  H;iii|  til  it  he  would  not  take  the  (lanReroin 
Ti*\X)U<\\>\\\Xy  of  firc'-pthig  a  forrign  loan,  and 
that  iinI'M  the  Prniian  people  Hupfiljcd  the 
fundn  nef  ••«iiary  to  carry  on  the  Government,  or 


consented  to  the  Government  finding  funds  else- 
where, all  government  would  be  shortly  im- 
possible." 

October  2.  —  "  Shah  has  been  solemnly  informed 
by  a  Committee  composed  of  Princes,  high  mil- 
itary and  civil  officials,  and  great  landlords,  and 
including  all  the  reactionaries  of  prominence, 
that,  unless  he  ^maintains  the  Constitution  and 
works  with  the  Medjliss  their  support  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  throne.  The  usual  reas- 
suring answer  was  returned  by  His  Majesty. 
The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  posi- 
tion is  very  precarious  owing  to  the  strike  in 
his  own  Department,  is  opposed  to  them,  but 
the  head  of  the  new  Government  has  promised 
them  support.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
j-esterday  took  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution  in  the  Assembly,  where  they  had 
repaired  for  the  purpose.  Excepting  support 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  Shah  is 
now  practically  isolated,  though  he  is  supposed 
still  to  entertain  reactionary  views." 

October  3.  —  "  Saad-ed-Dowleh  has  been  dis- 
missed from  post  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs." 

October  10.  — "The  Mushir-ed-Dowleh  died 
very  suddenly  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  Sep- 
tember. 

"On  the  27th  September  the  Princes  and 
civil  and  military  officials  of  note,  who  had  up 
till  then  formed  the  reactionary  party,  pre- 
sented an  ultimatum  to  the  Shah  declaring  their 
adhesion  to  the  Constitution  and  the  National 
As.sembly,  and  threatening  to  sever  all  connec- 
tion with  the  throne  should  His  Majesty  not  co- 
operate with  the  National  party.  .  .  .  There 
was  little  on  the  surface  to  indicate  the  sudden 
Tolte-fdce  of  the  reactionaries.  The  chief  cause 
must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  to  be  fear.  The 
murder  of  the  Atabeg  .  .  .  and  the  suspicion 
that  the  sudden  death  of  Mushir-ed-Dowleh 
was  not  due  to  natural  causes,  had  unquestion- 
ably produced  a  very  decj)  effect.   .  .  . 

"The  result  of  the  first  years  work  of  tho 
Assembly  has  been  on  the  whole  rather  nega- 
tive, but  at  least  it  has  succeeded  in  asserting 
its  will  against  th(!  infiuence  of  the  Shah  and 
clergy,  and  ha.s  now  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
Ixdng  able  to  start  on  the  path  of  reconstruc- 
tion." 

October  2.'». —  "New  Ministry  has  been 
formed  under  presidency  of  Nasr  ulMulk,  ro 
appointed  Minister  rif  Finance.  Most  inijior- 
tant  members  ure  Mushir-ed  Dowleh.  son  of  the 
late  .Mushir  r  d  Dowlch,  Foreii:ii  Affairs;  Sani- 
ed  Dowleh,  Int4rior;  Mukhber-is  Sultanch, 
Justice." 

November  21.  —  "I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit to  yo)i  herewith  a  full  translation  of  the 
text  of  the  Coiistitutinnal  I,aw  us  passed  by  the 
National  A-S-Hembly  und  siirnitl  by  the  Shah  on 
the  Hth  of  Octobr-r.  [This  addition  of  articles 
to  the  ('onstiliition  sinned  l>v  the  Shah  on  the 
30th  (»f  December.  11H)0,  wifl  Ix;  found,  in  this 
volume,  a[)petided  to  that  instrument,  imder 
CoNHTiTt'TioN  OK  I'ku.sia.I  The  I>aw  reduces 
the  Sovereign  to  practical  inipot<'nce.  but  by 
far  ItH  rnoMt  iinporturit  |>iirt  is  that  defining  tlic 
pf)wer4  of  Ihe  TrihiinaN.  ,\rlicles  71  and  the 
nucceeding  .\rticleR,  though  ambiguously  word- 
ed, IriU'iitionnlly  bo,  will,  if  ciirri»"<l  into  execu- 
tion, deal  a  dendly  blow  at  the  judicial  powers 
of  iJic  .MollaliH. ■' 
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December  15.  —  "Disorders  are  threatening 
here.  Violent  speeches,  denouncing  tlie  Slmli 
and  demanding  the  exile  of  the  Shah's  Chief 
Adviser  and  Agent,  Saa(i-ed-Dowleh  and  Amir 
Bahadur  Jang,  were  made  yesterday  at  a  popu- 
lar meeting  at  the  principal  mosque.  The 
Ministry  has  resigned,  but  the  Shah  refuses  to 
accept  resignation.  This  morning  an  excited 
crowd  gathered  outside  tlie  Assembly,  but  was 
dispersed  by  armed  men  sent  by  the  Shah." 

December  15.  —  "  Ala-ed-Dowleh,  who  was 
sent  to  tlie  Palace  by  the  Assembly  with  a  mes- 
sage, and  another  brother  of  President  of  As- 
sembly were  arrested  by  the  Shah  at  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  Shah  sent  for  Prime  Minister  at 
5  p.  M.,  put  chains  on  him,  and  threatened  to 
kill  him  five  hours  after  sunset.  I  have  sent  to 
demand  assurances  for  Nasr-ul-Mulk's  safety 
from  the  Palace,  and  am  requesting  co-operation 
of  Russian  Minister." 

December  1%.  —  "  Nasr-ul-Mulk  is  exiled,  and 
leaves  for  Resht  to-day.  As  he  fears  Shah  will 
attempt  his  life  on  the  way,  he  begged  me  to 
send  a  member  of  the  Legation  with  him,  as  was 
done  when  the  late  Atabeg  was  sent  to  Kum  in 
1897.  This,  I  said,  I  was  for  the  moment  unable 
to  do.  I  am,  however,  sending  two  gholams. 
On  his  arrest  the  Assembly  dispersed,  and  the 
Anjumans,  on  which  its  real  power  rested,  re- 
mained inactive.  The  other  Ministers  have  all 
resigned.  They  were  summoned  to  the  Palace 
and  were  practically  under  arrest  there  till  they 
also  left  the  Palace  when  Nasr-ul-Mulk  was  re- 
leased by  my  demand  on  his  behalf.  .  .  .  Armed 
partisans  of  Shah  have  occupied  principal 
square  since  midday  yesterday.  For  the  pre- 
sent his  coup  d'etat  seems  to  be  successful.  The 
Committees  are  collecting  armed  round  the  As- 
sembly this  morning.  There  is  no  sign  of  dan- 
ger to  Europeans,  and  there  has  been  as  yet  no 
fighting." 

December  17.  —  "  More  armed  ruffians  are  being 
brought  into  the  town  and  are  congregating  in 
Cannon  Square,  supported  by  troops  and  guns. 
.  .  .  Round  the  Med jliss  building  the  Anjumans 
[popular  associations]  are  again  assembling 
armed." 

December  18.  —  "No  Government  has  been 
formed.  The  popular  party  is  acting  strictly  on 
the  defensive,  and  the  Committees  are  still 
guarding  the  Assembly.  The  Shah  last  night 
conceded  the  Assembly's  demands,  which  are 
moderate." 

December  22.  —  "  Russian  Minister  and  I  have 
just  come  back  from  the  Palace.  He  laid  the 
situation  before  the  Shah  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  and  the  strongest  assurances  that 
he  would  respect  and  uphold  the  Constitution 
were  given  us  by  His  Majesty.  Steps  are  now 
being  taken  by  us  to  let  the  Constitutionalists 
understand  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  two 
Legations  to  see  that  the  Shah  observes  the 
pledges  he  has  given  us." 

December  31.  —  "Meantime  [after  the  inter- 
view, above  reported,  with  the  Shah],  the 
general  situation  had  become  more  threatening. 
The  Tabreez  Anjuman  [local  assembly  or  Com- 
mittee] had  succeeded  in  circulating  throughout 
Persia  the  threat  of  deposing  the  Shah,  and  the 
larger  cities,  where  the  idea  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment has  taken  root,  appeared  to  be  greatly 
excited.  Telegrams  promising  armed  support 
against  the  Shah  had  been  received  from  Shiraz, 


Ispahan,  Resht,  E^zvin,  Kerman,  and  Meshed, 
and  signs  of  sympathy  had  come  in  from  other 
quarters.  In  Tehran  itself,  despite  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  Shah  must  yield,  as  he  did  late  in 
the  afternoon,  the  excitement  against  His  Ma- 
jesty was,  if  anything,  more  marked." 

"  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  a  method  of  con- 
veying the  Shah's  guarantee  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Assembly. 
However,  on  Friday  Mushir-ed-Dowleh  furnished 
M.  de  Ilartwig  with  a  rougli  draft  of  a  declara- 
tion which  we  might  each  communicate  to  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  and  taking  this  as 
the  basis  we  prepared  a  letter  in  French." 

January  2,  1908. —  "^'Although  Tehran  is  now 
relatively  quiet,  and  the  provinces  have  been 
much  less  affected  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  apprehended  by  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  happening  at  the  capital,  I  fear  that  relief 
is  only  temporary,  and  that  Persia  is  drifting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  complete  anarchy.  The 
struggle  between  the  Shah  and  his  people  has 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  latter,  but 
I  am  not  sanguine  that  the  prospects  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  constitutional  government  on  a 
durable  basis  have  been  much  improved  thereby. 
For  the  moment,  indeed,  the  Shah  has  been  com- 
pletely cowed,  and  is  now  retired  into  the  Ande- 
roon." 

January  29.  —  "  In  the  early  days  of  the 
month,  though  externally  the  town  was  quiet 
enough,  it  seemed  as  though  another  crisis 
might  occur.  The  Shah,  after  a  few  days'  com- 
parative inactivity,  recommenced  his  campaign 
against  the  Assembly." 

February  28.  —  "The  Shah,  who  had  not  been 
out  of  the  Palace  since  he  paid  his  state  visit  to 
the  National  Assembly  on  the  12th  November, 
1907,  was  proceeding  at  3  p.  m.  to  his  country 
seat  at  Dochantapeh  when  a  determined  at- 
tempt was  made  on  his  life.  The  procession 
was  formed  of  a  motor-car  in  front  and  a  car- 
riage behind,  with  the  usual  escort  of  horsemen 
and  running  footmen.  A  little  way  past  the 
house  of  the  Manager  of  the  Imperial  Bank, 
and  before  reaching  that  of  the  Zil-es-Sultan.  a 
fusillade  was  opened  on  the  motor-car,  in  which 
it  was  supposed  the  Shah  rode,  by  some  persons 
from  the  adjoining  roofs,  who  evidently  could 
not  see  into  the  vehicles  from  their  elevated 
position.  Two  bombs  were  then  thrown  at  the 
motor-car  completely  shattering  it,  and  killing 
two  persons  and  wounding  about  seven  others. 
The  Shah,  who  was  seated  ;in  the  carriage  be- 
hind the  motor-car,  immediately  emerged  and 
took  refuge  in  a  neighboring  house." 

April  24.  —  "While  .  .  .  the  general  condition 
of  Persia  has  been  more  tranquil,  at  the  capital 
all  the  indications  show  but  too  clearly  that  the 
struggle  between  the  Shah  and  the  Enjumens 
[Committees  or  Associations]  has  lost  none  of  its 
bitterness.  I  say  advisedly  the  Enjumens,  for 
in  the  last  trial  of  strength,  in  which  the  Shah 
was  again  worsted,  the  Assembly  played  a  very 
small  part  indeed." 

May  21.  —  "  The  condition  of  the  country  is 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  feeble  Gov- 
ernment is  absolutely  unable  to  do  anything  to 
restore  a  decent  degree  of  order,  and  even  if 
money  were  forthcoming,  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  without  foreign  assistance  any 
serious  measure  of  reform  can  be  undertaken." 

June  8. — "On   Saturday   morning,    the  6th 
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June,  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  the 
Shah  and  the  popular  party  took  place,  but  the 
next  morning  it  was  reported  to  His  Majesty 
that  a  telegram  had  been  sent  to  Zil-es-Sultan 
[one  of  the  royal  princes,  and  an  aspirant  to  the 
throne]  at  Shiraz  by  the  Enjumens  asking  him 
to  come  to  Tehran  and  assume  the  Regency. 
The  same  evening  the  Zil's  eldest  son,  also  Ser- 
dar  Mansur,  Ala-ed-Dowleh,  and  Azad-ul- 
Mulk,  the  Head  of  the  Kajar  tribe  [the  imperial 
tribe]  who  took  part  in  the  agitation  last  week, 
were  arrested  by  the  Shah." 

June  2S.  —  "About  6  o'clock  this  morning 
twenty  Cossacks  were  sent  by  the  Shah  to  ar- 
rest eight  persons  who  were  in  the  mosque 
adjoining  the  Assembly  House.  The  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  these  persons  met  with  a 
refusal,  and  a  shot  was  tired  from  the  mosque. 
Fighting  then  started,  and  is  still  continuing. 
The  number  of  people  killed  is  said  to  be  large. 
Guns  are  being  used  by  the  Shah's  troops." 

JuTie  23.  —  "  The  Assembly  building  and  the 
mosque  have  been  cleared  by  the  Shah's  forces, 
and  the  meeting-place  of  the  Azerbaijan  Enju- 
men  has  been  destroyed.  The  Shah  has  ar- 
rested the  Chief  Mujtehed,  Seyyid  Abdullah, 
the  Sheikh-ul-Reis,  and  some  ten  other  alleged 
leaders  of  popular  party.  The  Cossack  Brigade 
has  lost  forty  men.  The  loss  on  the  other  side 
is  said  to  be  very  small,  but  the  e.xact  number  is 
unknown.  A  state  of  siege  has  been  proclaimed 
and  the  Enjumens  have  dispersed.  Some  shops 
and  houses,  including  that  of  the  Zil-cs-Sultan, 
and  the  A.ssembly  building,  have  been  pil- 
laged." 

Jurii  2o.  —  "The  first  shot  was  undoubtedly 
fired  by  the  people  in  the  mosque  and  As- 
sembly, among  whom  some  Deputies  were  in- 
cluded. I  believe  that  every  preparation  had 
been  made  to  clear  the  mosque  by  force  if  this 
proveri  necessary.  In  any  case,  the  Shah  liad 
rea.srjnable  ground  for  taking  strong  measures, 
as  the  attack  was  made  by  the  popular  party  on 
the  trrK^ps.  .   .  . 

"Efforts  are  l>eing  made  to  catch  Deputies, 
and  several,  including  the  President  of  the  As- 
sembly, have  alrewiy  been  arrested.  The  En- 
jumens seem  to  be  rowed;  their  supporters  are 
falling  away,  and  the  .Shall  has  eomplete  mas- 
tery. Yesterday  niorning  two  prisoners  were 
strangled  at  the  Shah's  camp,  and  there  are 
about  thirty  persfjns,  other  than  Deputies, 
urwler  arrest.  There  arc  now  in  the  Legation 
fifty  refuge*^. 

"There  \iiin  lK;en  fltrliting  in  Tiibreez  between 
the  popular  party  unrl  the  Shah's  parti.saiis. 
There  is  no  KJgn  from  the  other  provinces,  and 
the  Zil  es-Suitan  is  trying  to  di.s.Sfjeiatc  himself 
from  the  agitation." 

June  2fl,  —  "  A  Pr')clamalion  stating  tliat  the 
prevnt  Assembly  Is  fiiss'ilverl  has  been  Lssur-d 
by  the  Hhah.  Pr'Kliiriiation  afmouneeH  that 
new  elections  will  be  liejd  in  three  months,  and 
a  Senate  will  be  formed  " 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Final  Hostilities  be- 
tween the  Shah  and  the  Supporters  of  the 
Constitution.  Tabriz  the  Center  of  a  Re- 
▼olutionary  Movement.  Entrance  of  the 
Bakhtiari  into  the  Strufrjjlp.  Sicjje  of  Ta- 
briz and  itn  Relief  by  the  Russians.  Capture 
of  Teheran  hy  the  Nationalists  and  Bakh- 
tiari. Deposition  of  the  Shah.  A  child 
enthroned.    -  The  fx^currenrcs  of  June,    nar- 


rated above,  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  final 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  partisans  of 
the  Shah  and  the  supporters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  soon  ran  into  actual  civil  war. 

When  the  Shah  had  established  his  authority 
at  Teheran,  Tabriz  became  the  center  of  popular 
opinion  on  the  side  of  the  Constitutionalists,  or 
Nationalists,  and  the  main  seat  of  their  strength. 
Fighting  began  there  on  the  23d  of  June,  si- 
multaneously with  the  conflict  at  Teheran, 
and  continued  intermittently  and  indecisively 
throughout  July  and  August,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  Nationalists  were  said  to  be 
10,000  strong.  On  the  2-4th  of  September  the 
Royalists  began  a  bombardment  of  the  town, 
with  five  guns,  to  which  the  Nationalists  re- 
sponded vigorously  with  four.  October  10th  the 
Nationalists  assumed  the  offensive,  attacking 
the  camp  ol  the  besiegers,  routing  their  cavalry, 
and  securing  possession  of  a  desirable  bridge. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  under  pressure 
from  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ru.ssia,  the  Shah  decreed  that  a  Mejlis  (National 
Assembly)  "composed  of  religious  and  proper 
persons,  will,  by  the  help  of  God  and  the  favor 
of  the  12th  Imam,  be  convoked  by  us  for  the 
19th  Shavval  "  —  that  is,  November  14  —  and 
that  a  law  of  elections  should  be  made  known 
by  October  27.  The  latter  date  passed  without 
producing  the  promised  election  law  and  no 
elections  followed  in  November;  but  on  the  8th 
of  the  latter  month  the  Shah's  partisans  organ- 
ized a  "demonstration"  at  Teheran  against  the 
Constitution,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  men- 
dacious sovereign  repliecl  to  British  and  Rus- 
sian remonstrances  against  his  faithlessness  by 
saying  that  "a  large  section  of  the  population 
regarded  a  constitutional  regime  as  contrary  to 
!  their  religion."  Presently,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
!  vember,  he  i.ssued  a  rescript  proclaiming  that 
'  the  Ulema  had  declare<l  such  an  institution  as 
a  Parliament  to  be  contrary  to  Islam  and  tliere- 
fore  he  would  not  convoke  it. 

Early  in  1909  tin;  revolt  first  organized  at 
Tabriz  became  rife  in  many  parts  of  the  nomi- 
nal Emjiire  of  the  Shah,  both  north  and  south. 
On  the  2r)th  of  .Iiinuary  T/ie  Tiiiifs  nf  hidia 
published  at  Bombay,  where  comniercial  and 
political  interests  in  Persi.m  affairs  are  e(|ually 
keen,  described  the  situation  tlir-n  existing  as 
follows:  The  "news  from  IVrsiii  is  extremely 
grave,  because  it  indicates  the  collapse;  of  the 
Shah's  authority  from  north  to  smith.  The 
AnjurnanH  IHnjiiniens  —  a  term  which  seems 
to  l)e  applied  to  local  asHemlilies  and  to  all  politi- 
cal associiilions  alike]  of  Astniharl  iind  Lnhid- 
jan  have  repudiuteil  the  present  regime.  This 
mtraiiH  that  the  Caspian  littoral  is  l)eing  lost  to 
the  Shah.  What  is  of  even  greater  conse(|uence 
is  that  the  spreurl  of  the  revolt  to  Liihitljan  may 
mejin  the  cutting  off  of  the  trade  with  Teheran 
via  llesht.  whirli  is  now  the  prineipiil  route 
open  to  trafllc.  Then  in  the  far  south,  almost 
on  the  (Jiilf  littoriil.  the  NiitiMniiliHts  of  Larisliui 
have  thrown  olT  nil  semlilunci'  of  the  Shah's 
authority.  Recently  it  was  stated  that  the 
'  HakhtiariH  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  had  looted 
Isfahan.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  tliiil  the 
Lars,  of  which  tin-  Hakhtiaris  arr-  nti  olTshoot 
and  who  r-njoy  11  modified  indi[)eii(leii(  c.  would 
remain  quiesceiit  under  these  conditions.  Keu 
ter  Is  however  in  error  in  Htaling  thai  these 
I    tribal  fights  'arc  interrupting'  comniunicalions 
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between  Bushire  and  Shiruz.  These  have  been 
interrupted  for  many  months,  and  as  we  stated 
on  Friday,  the  muleteers  who  usually  ply  be- 
tween Bushire  and  Shiraz  some  time  ago  re- 
moved their  animals  to  the  Rcsht-Teheran  road. 
The  insecurity  of  this  route  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Derya  Begi,  the  fount  of  Persian 
dignity  at  Bushire,  was  held  up  and  robbed  on 
his  way  from  Teheran  to  his  charge  on  the 
coast.  All  these  straws  point  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  anarchy  is  spreading." 

The  Bakhtiari  referred  to  in  this  account  of 
affairs,  and  who  now  began  to  bear  an  important 
part  in  the  Persian  levolutionary  conflict,  are  a 
semi-independent  and  nomadic  tribe,  occupying 
the  region  of  the  mountains  which  bear  the  same 
name,  in  western  Persia,  within  the  provinces  of 
Luristan  and  Khuzistan.  They  claim,  it  is  said, 
by  descent  from  the  Bactrians  of  remote  antiq- 
uity, to  represent  the  purest  blood  of  ancient 
Iran.  In  connection  with  recent  disturbances, 
they  began  to  be  mentioned  in  June,  1907.  Tlie 
head  of  one  faction  among  them,  Semsam-es- 
Sultaneh,  had  then  been  removed  by  the  Persian 
provincial  governor  from  the  post  of  Ilkhani  (a 
title  surviving  from  the  Mongol  conquest  of  the 
13th  century,  —  see  Persia:  A.  D.  1258-1393,  in 
Volume  IV.  of  this  work),  and  his  supporters 
were  reported  to  be  "out  in  every  direction  at- 
tacking caravans."  The  only  mention  of  them 
in  the  following  months  was  as  pestilent  ban- 
dits in  the  Ispahan  quarter,  holding  the  roads 
and  breaking  up  commerce  and  travel  ;  but 
they  came  at  last  into  Persian  history  as  allies 
of  the  Nationalists  in  the  struggle  for  Consti- 
tutional Government. 

Press  reports  from  Tabriz  in  February  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  Shah's  forces,  estimated 
at  12,000  in  number,  had  closely  invested  the 
town ;  that  the  besieged  Nationalists  were  pro- 
visioned for  two  months,  and  were  making  sor- 
ties daily.  Also  tliat  Resht  was  full  of  armed 
Caucasian  revolutionaries.  At  the  middle  of 
March  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
made  his  way  from  Teheran  to  Resht,  and  found 
that  the  revolutionary  movement  there  was  en- 
tirely "exotic."  "If  the  Caucasian  element 
was  removed,"  he  wrote,  "nothing  would  re- 
main. One  can  estimate  fairly  accurately  that 
there  are  about  600  men  under  arms  in  the  town 
and  on  the  road.  It  is  said  that  5  per  cent,  of 
these  are  Persians.  This  morning  I  watched  the 
departure  of  a  contingent  of  men  for  the  front. 
Greeks,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Russians  — 
all  the  Caucasian  peoples  were  represented,  but 
not  a  single  man  of  the  race  for  the  advancement 
of  whose  cause  these  men  have  taken  arms." 

This  correspondent  was  led  to  suspect,  as 
others  have  done,  that  the  religious  movement 
in  Persia  known  as  "Babism"  (see,  in  Volume 
I.  of  this  work,  under  Bab)  had  much  to  do,  in 
a  secret  way,  with  the  existing  revolutionary 
undertaking.  "  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
judge,"  he  said,  "estimate  the  present  propor- 
tion of  Babis  in  the  population  of  Persia  at  from 
10  to  30  per  cent.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  the 
Persians  estimate  it  as  high  as  50  per  cent." 

Before  the  end  of  March  the  Nationalists  were 
in  control  of  the  ports  of  Bender  Abbas  and  Bu- 
shire on  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the  30th  of  March 
the  following  went  to  the  London  Times  from 
Teheran:  "  In  spite  of  numerous  defections  to 
the  Nationalist  side  during  the  last  fortnight,  the 


situation  at  Teheran  remains  practically  unal- 
tered. The  Cossack  Brigade  is  still  the  imrmier 
factor,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  either 
its  allegiance  to  the  Shah  or  its  ability  to  deal 
with  any  element  of  disturbance  likely  to  arise 
in  the  capital.  The  bazaars  remain  partially 
closed,  but  the  business  of  the  town  proceeds 
without  interruption. 

"  From  outside  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend 
for  the  present.  The  Bakhtiari  Ijave  made  no 
sign,  though  their  position  has  been  rendered 
materially  more  secure  by  the  recent  espousal  of 
Nationalism  by  the  most  notable  family  at  Shi- 
raz. From  Resht  the  revolutionaries  continue 
to  launch  remonstrance,  warning,  and  anathema 
at  the  Shah,  but  they  are  too  wise  to  march  on 
the  capital  without  a  lead  from  elsewhere. 

"  To-day's  news  from  Tabriz  indicates  that 
the  situation  of  the  town  is  extremely  grave.  A 
section  of  the  Nationalists  advocate  negotiating 
with  the  besiegers,  but  Satar  Khan  has  decided 
to  continue  his  resistance.  The  stores  of  food 
are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fighting  men,  and 
when  the  stock  remaining  is  exhausted  the  in- 
habitants will  have  no  alternative  but  to  leave 
the  town  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Shah's 
lambs." 

The  Cossack  Brigade  referred  to  in  the  de- 
spatch above  was  a  body  of  Persian  Cossacks 
which  had  been  for  some  time  past  in  the  service 
of  the  Shah,  under  the  command  of  a  Russian 
olBcer,  Colonel  Liakhoff.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  24th  of  March,  the  British  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  was  sharply  questioned 
as  to  this  employment  of  a  Russian  officer,  and 
the  alleged  employment  of  others,  in  the  Shah's 
service,  and  asked  whether  they  were  serving 
the  Shah  or  the  Tsar.  In  reply  he  said:  "It 
may  be  that  in  theevenjsof  the  summer  —  what 
is  called  the  couj}  d'Etat  —  Colonel  Liakhoff, 
the  Russian  officer  in  command  of  the  Persian 
Cossacks,  who  had  been  lent  to  the  Shah  for  the 
purpose,  I  understand,  of  disciplining  that  body 
of  Persian  Cossacks,  to  provide  a  bodyguard  for 
the  Shah,  and  in  case  of  need  to  preserve  order 
in  Teheran — it  may  be  that  he  exceeded  the 
limit  of  those  purposes.  If  he  did  so  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  by  the  instructions,  on 
the  authority,  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  ;  and  since  the  coxip  d'Etat 
there  has  been  no  question,  according  to  reports 
which  we  have  received,  that  the  Russian  offi- 
cers who  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Shah 
have  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  lent  to  the  service  of  the  Shah, 
and  have  not  taken  part  in  anything  that  could 
be  called  political  encounters  in  Persia.  If  Colo- 
nel Liakhoff  exceeded  the  limits  in  Teheran,  he 
acted  directly  under  the  Government  of  the  Shah, 
and  the  question  whether  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment approve  or  disapprove  his  action  is  one  be- 
tween himself  and  them,  and  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  express  an  opin- 
ion." 

On  the  5th  of  April  it  was  reported  that  the 
sufferings  of  Tabriz  "  are  increasing  dailj',  and 
it  is  undoubted  that  a  great  tragedj'  is  approach- 
ing. If  Tabriz  holds  out,  thousands  must  die 
of  starvation,  while,  if  it  falls,  probably  tens 
of  thousands  will  be  massacred."  A  fortnight 
later,  on  the  20th.  the  Shah  yielded  to  the  insist- 
ence of  the  British  and  Russian  Legations  that  he 
should  allow  an  armistice  at  Tabriz  of  six  daj'S 
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and  the  importation  into  the  tovrn  of  sufficient 
food  for  that  period.  Meantime  a  detachment  of 
Russian  Cossacks,  under  General  Snarsky,  had 
crossed  the  frontier  into  Persia,  and  was  march- 
ing to  Tabriz  with  supplies.  This  Russian  re- 
lief expedition,  approved  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, reached  the  beleaguered  city  without 
resistance  on  the  30th,  and  its  presence  brought 
the  conflict  at  that  point  to  an  end.  A  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times,  who  had  been  in  Tabriz 
throughout  the  siege,  taking  some  leadership  in 
the  defence  (in  company  with  a  teacher  attached 
to  the  American  Mission's  high  school,  Mr.  Bas- 
kerville,  who  met  death  in  the  fighting)  and  who 
gave,  two  months  later,  a  graphic  narrative  of 
the  experience,  said  in  concluding  it:  "Tabriz 
was  ultimately  saved  by  the  coming  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  entry  into  the  town  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  opening  of  the  roads,  the  dispersal 
of  the  disappointed  armies  of  the  Shah,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Con.stitution,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Constitutionalist  Ministry.  It  saved 
Tabriz  from  a  surrender  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  delayed  for  three  days  longer, 
and  thereby  it  averted  the  complete  collapse  of 
the  Constitutional  movement." 

With  victory  at  Tabriz  snatched  from  him, 
the  Shah  ostensibly  threw  up  his  liands.  On 
the  5th  of  May  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
"signed  an  Imperial  rescript  acknowledging 
that  the  dis<^jrderiy  condition  of  the  country  im- 
posed the  necessity  of  taking  measures  to  reor- 
ganize the  administration.  The  rescript  recog- 
nizes that  tliis  can  only  be  secured  through  the 
constitutional  principle,  and  his  Majesty  fixes 
July  19  for  tlie  election  of  a  representative  As- 
sembly, for  the  formation  of  which  electoral 
laws  will  VKjn  be  promul;jated." 

This  revival  of  promises  failed,  however,  to 
arrest  the  revolutionary  movement.  On  the 
7th  of  .May  the  Nationalists  expelled  a  royal 
force  from  Kazvin  —  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  Teheran  —  and  dcclare<l  their  intention  to 
march  on  Teheran.  "  They  are  well  armed  and 
well -mounted,"  said  a  correspondent  who  came 
from  Kazvin,  "  anrl  possessed  of  plenty  of 
money.  Their  commander,  a  Sijiahdar,  and  his 
w;con'l  in  command,  an  AfL'lian,  are  now  at 
Kazvin,  and  everything  points  t<j  the  pf^ssibil- 
ity  of  early  action.  Tlie  Hakhtiari.  who  have 
asM^mbled  at  Ispahan  and  number  JJ,OfKJ,  also 
def.lare  their  int<;ntion  of  marching  on  Tehe- 
ran." 

Of  the  Hipahdar,  who  now  Ix-comes  the  fight- 
ing leader  of  the  Nationalists,  ji  writer  in  the 
New  Vf>rk  Ertiiiinj  I^ont  rf;lat<-H  that  ''wlien  a 
merchant  in  Tabriz,  he  f>fTered  the  government 
bis  (w-rvices  in  wi[»ing  out  the  brigands  who 
•coured  the  provinccH,  and,  selecting  a  picked 
band,  went  out  \x)  fight  fire  with  fire,  by  the 
name  methods  of  terrorizing  that  the  robbers 
hffi  ernfiloyed.  As  a  result,  he  made  the  pro- 
vinces safe,  fit  h-ast." 

I'remterJ  t,v  the  lOissian  Legation  to  withdraw 
from  Kazvin.  pending  the  fiillilment  of  the 
Hbah'n  proml<a-M,  the  Hl[»ahdnr,  commanding 
there,  declared  that  he  could  not  control  his 
men.  The  itituation  was  comidieatcd  by  the 
pre»»»Tiee  of  the  UuHHlans  at  Tabriz.  Ah  Tlif 
Titiif*  e^,r^e^ponden^  wrote;  "The  perfectly 
•  IONS  rjef  hiratfon  by  Hiisslii  Hint  her 
,  ill  be  withdrawn  from  THl)riz  the  mo 
meni  order  is  rest<;red  and  (hinger  to  Kurr/penns 


is  past  is  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  Persians  while 
the  troops  are  there." 

The  framing  of  a  new  electoral  law,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  electoral  committee  of  the  Na- 
tionalists, was  finished  on  the  6th  of  June,  aud 
the  Shah's  signature  to  it  was  expected  in  a  few 
days.  High  hopes  were  placed  on  the  coming 
of  Nasr-ul-Mulk,  the  exiled  statesman  at  Paris, 
who  had  been  solicited  to  accept  the  Prime 
Ministry,  and  who  seemed  slow  to  take  the 
proffered  honor.  But  the  wrecked  structure  of 
constitutional  government  could  not  so  easily 
be  set  in  motion.  The  revolutionaries  at  Kaz- 
vin became  threatening  again,  and  were  in  mo- 
tion toward  Teheran  before  the  end  of  June, 
while  the  Bakhtiari  began  a  simultaneous  ad- 
vance. On  the  29th  of  June  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment issued  orders  ' '  to  assemble  a  consider- 
able force  at  Baku,  to  be  held  in  readiness  in 
case  of  a  coup  de  main  against  the  Persian  capi- 
tal." Meantime  the  new  electoral  law  had  been 
signed,  but  not  promulgated,  "owing  to  the 
prevailing  excitement,"  it  was  said. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  Russian  Government 
addressed  a  Circular  Note  on  the  situation  in 
Persia  to  the  Governments  of  foreign  Powers, 
saying,  in  part: 

"The  Imperial  Government,  on  consideration 
of  the  position  of  affairs,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  principle  of  absolute  non-inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  Persia  and  in 
the  conflict  between  the  Shah  and  the  Persian 
people  must  remain,  now  as  formerly,  the  basis 
of  its  policy  in  Persia.  In  this  connexion  we 
could  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Bakhtiari  and  revolutionaries  en- 
tering Teheran  the  Russian  and  other  European 
Legations  and  European  institutions  and  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  our  road  from  Enzeli  (on  the 
Caspian  Sea)  to  Teheran,  might  find  themselves 
in  an  extremely  dangerous  position,  and  the 
more  so  because,  according  to  information 
which  has  reached  us,  the  only  Regular  troops 
at  the  Shah's  disposal  consist  of  the  Persian 
Cossjick  Brigade,  which  is  at  present  so  weak- 
ened that  it  is  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  main- 
tain order  in  Teheran. 

"  'I'liis  circumstance  imposes  upon  the  Im- 
perial (if)verimient  the  moral  obligation  to  take 
all  measures  in  order  that,  in  case  of  necessity, 
it  may  be  possible  to  render  effective  aid  to  the 
above-mentioned  (Kuropcan)  establishments  and 
subjects  a?id  to  ensure  unrestricted  tradic  be- 
tween Teheran  and  En/.eli  in  all  cirounsliuuv's. 
It  has.  therefore,  l)een  decided  to  send  a  force 
froin  Baku  to  iOnzeli  consisting  of  one  regiment 
of  Co8.sa<kB,  one  batUilion  of  liussinn  infantry, 
and  one  battery  of  artillery.  Tin'  force  will  not 
advance  beyond  Kazvin  (Mfl  miles  from  Tehe- 
ran), anfl  will  ensure  communication  between 
Kazvin  ami  Ihr-  Caspian  Sen. 

"The  further  iidviince  of  a  portion  of  the 
force  ilepends  ui)on  the  cours«'  of  events.  It 
can  ordy  ensue  upon  tlic  dirnand  of  the  Im- 
perial Legation  in  Teheran  in  the  event  of  the 
dnngeroMH  situation  aforrsaid  arising." 

The  Hussian  and  British  L<'gntions  attem[itcd 
mediation  bet  ween  thr- .Sipithdar  and  the  Sliidi, 
to  check  tlie  former's  iidvance,  but  his  demMnds 
made  their  intervention  hopelesH  The  Shah'n 
forces  pushed  out  to  intercept  the  on-coming 
revfdutionarles.  encounted  them  on  the  lltli,  IH 
miles  west  of  Telieran,  and  flghlng  went  on  at  a 
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distance  from  the  city  for  two  days  ;  but  forces 
whicli  slipped  between  the  defensive  lines  made 
their  way  into  tlie  capital  on  tlie  morning  of  J  uly 
llitli,  and  tlierc  was  fighting  in  the  streets  until 
the  IGth.  The  Shah  then  sought  refuge  at  the 
Russian  Legation,  and  the  Russian  ollicers  of 
the  Persian  Cossacks,  besieged  in  their  barracks, 
made  terms  with  the  Nationalist  leaders. 

Four  days  later  the  Persian  situation  was  stated 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  as  follows:  "The  Shah,  after  taking  re- 
fuge in  tlie  Russian  legation,  abdicated,  and  his 
son,  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza  [a  young  child]  has 
been  proclaimed  Shah  by  the  Nationalist  Com- 
mittee under  the  regency  of  Azad-ul-Mulk,  head 
of  the  Kajar  tribe,  pending  the  convocation  of 
Parliament.  The  commanders  of  the  Fedai  and 
Bakhtiari,  as  temporary  cliiefs  of  the  Persian 
Government,  have  accepted  the  services  of  the 
Persian  Cossack  brigade  under  their  Russian  of- 
ficers, on  condition  that  the  latter  are  completely 
under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War.  This 
arrangement  was  ratitied  at  a  meeting  between 
the  commanders  and  Colonel  Liakhoff.  Teheran 
is  quiet,  and  the  Persian  Cossacks  are  already 
fraternizing  with  the  Fedai.  The  Sipahdar  has 
been  appointed  Minister  of  War,  and  the  Sirdar 
Assad  Minister  of  the  Interior."  Being  asked  if 
he  would  represent  to  the  Russian  Government 
the  uudesirability  of  advancing  Russian  troops 
to  Teheran,  Sir  Edward  added  :  "  In  view  of  the 
declarations  already  made  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  ciicumstances  under  which 
alone  Russian  troops  would  be  sent  to  Teheran 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  troops  have  been 
sent  to  Teheran  during  the  recent  troubles,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  at  one  time  some  apprehen- 
sion, which  happily  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
was  expressed  for  the  safety  'of  Russian  sub- 
jects, such  representations  would  be  most  un- 
called for." 

On  the  17th  the  Provisional  Government  gave 
notice  to  the  Anglo-Russian  legations  of  the  se- 
lection of  the  new  Shah,  and  asked  that  he  should 
be  delivered  to  their  keeping;  whereupon,  wrote 
the  Times  correspondent,  "  M.  Sablin  announced 
the  request  to  the  Shah,  who  replied  that  he 
thought  his  mother  would  not  consent.  The 
Shah  then  took  ]\I.  Sablin  to  his  mother  and  an 
affecting  scene  ensued.  Both  the  mother  and 
father  broke  down  at  the  thought  of  parting 
with  their  favourite  son  and  offered  their  second 
son  in  his  place.  M.  Sablin  replied  that  the 
selection  had  been  made  by  the  people  and  that 
he  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The  boy  wept 
bitterly  in  sympathy  with  his  parents  and  de- 
clined to  leave  his  mother.  Finally  their  Majes- 
ties were  persuaded  to  agree.  On  receiving  the 
Shah's  assent,  the  necessary  proclamation  was 
immediately  promulgated  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Regent  and  a  Nationalist  deputation 
would  receive  the  little  Shah. 


"  An  interested  crowd  witnessed  his  depart- 
ure this  morning  from  the  custody  of  his  natural 
guardians.  During  the  morning  Sultan  Ahmed 
wept  bitterlj'  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
King,  and  it  required  a  stern  message  to  the 
effect  that  crying  was  not  allowed  in  the  Russian 
Legation  before  he  dried  his  eyes.  Then  the 
little  man  came  out  bravely,  entered  a  large 
carriage,  and  drove  off  alone,  escorted  by  Cos- 
.sacks.  Sowars,  and  Persian  Cossacks  and  fol- 
lowed by  along  string  of  carriages.  At  Sul- 
tanatabad  he  was  met  by  the  Regent  and  the 
deputation  and  ceremoniously  notified  of  his 
high  position  and  of  the  hope  entertained  by  the 
nation  that  he  would  prove  to  be  a  good  ruler. 
'  Inshallah,  I  will,'  replied  the  lad.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  Coronation  will  be  made  here- 
after. In  the  meanwhile  the  little  Shah,  who  is 
guarded  by  a  Bakhtiari,  remains  with  his  tutors 
at  Sultanatabad,  where  his  mother  is  free  to  visit 
him." 

At  Teheran,  affairs  settled  quickly  into  quiet, 
but  disorders  were  prolonged  in  various  parts 
of  the  provinces,  being  especially  serious  at 
Shiraz.  The  deposed  Shah  remained  for  weeks 
at  the  Russian  Legation,  while  negotiations 
with  him  for  a  pension  or  allowance  in  return 
for  his  surrender  of  jewels  and  money  to  the 
State  went  on,  and  the  unhappy  child  who  oc- 
cupied his  palace  had  more  sorrow  than  he. 

Early  in  August  Colonel  Liakhoff  returned  to 
Russia  and  was  appointed  to  a  regimental  com- 
mand. On  the  1st  of  September  a  general  am- 
nesty, with  a  few  exceptions,  was  proclaimed  by 
the  new  government  at  Teheran.  On  the  9th  of 
September  the  deposed  Shah  left  the  shelter 
of  the  Russian  Legation  and  journeyed,  with 
his  queen,  four  younger  children  and  several 
friends,  under  Russian  escort,  to  a  residence  in 
Russia,  at  Odessa,  which  was  his  choice.  Persia 
was  still  waiting  for  the  able  and  much  trusted 
constitutionalist  statesman,  Nasr-ul-Mulk,  to  re- 
turn from  his  exile  at  Paris  and  accept  the 
offered  premiership  in  the  government ;  but  on 
the  21st  of  September  the  report  went  out  that 
he  had  definitely  declined  the  post.  He  returned 
to  Persia,  however,  in  October.  On  the  11th 
of  October  the  Russian  Government  made  known 
that  it  had  decided  to  withdraw  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops  it  had  been  keeping  at  Tabriz.  A 
new  Mejliss,  for  which  the  Regent  had  ordered 
elections,  was  assembled  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber. On  the  7th  of  December  the  i\Iejliss  unani- 
mously approved  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  borrowing  abroad  and  the 
employment  of  Europeans  in  executive  capaci- 
ties for  the  reorganization  of  the  Finance  De- 
partment. This,  no  doubt,  will  improve  the 
situation  very  greatly. 

A.  D.  1909  (Jan.).  —  Destructive  Earth- 
quake in  Luristan.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Earth- 
quakes: Persia. 


PERU:  A.  D.  1899-1908.  —  Outline  of 
History. — The  leading  events  of  Peruvian  his- 
tory are  recorded  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work 
down  to  the  election  of  President  Eduardo  de 
Romana,  in  1899.  "Romana  was  a  member  of 
a  prominent  family  of  Areqxiipa,  and  had  been 
educated  in  England,  at  Stonyhurst.  He  fur- 
ther had  studied  for,  and  taken  a  degree  as,  an 
engineer  at  King's  College,  London ;  and  whilst 


he  had  not  acquired  much  experience  in  poli- 
tics, he  nevertheless  successfully  filled  the 
Presidential  Chair  throughout  his  term.  He 
was  alive  to  the  neccessity  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and,  fortu- 
nately, his  administration  was  not  embarrassed 
by  disturbances  other  than  some  small  political 
intrigues  such  as  inevitably  take  place  in  a 
country  which,  as  Peru,  was  evolving  a  regime 
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of  civil  government.  During  this  term  there 
was  some  influx  of  North  American  capitalists, 
•who  acquired  important  interests,  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  who  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  railway  line  thereto.  .  .  . 
The  presidency  of  Senor  Romafia  uneventfully 
expired  at  its  natural  time;  elections  were  held, 
and  Senor  Manuel  Candamo,  who  had  already 
provisionally  been  head  of  the  State,  was  cho- 
sen as  president  in  May,  1903.  Candamo  had 
been  successful  in  quieting  political  animosi- 
ties after  the  revolt  against  Caceres  and  in  con- 
solidating the  political  situation.  Peru  now 
showed  real  evidences  of  advancement.  The 
old  turbulent  element  was  passing  away  ;  those 
leaders  who  had  placed  purely  personal  ambi- 
tion before  the  tine  interests  of  their  country 
had  given  place  to  the  natural  talent  and  ability 
of  the  best  citizens,  whom  the  times  were  call- 
ing to  the  front.  Candamo's  rule  promised 
well  for  the  country.  He  was  surrounded  by 
able  men,  among  whom,  as  chief  cabinet  min- 
ister, was  Dr.  Domingo  Almenard,  an  upright 
lawyer.  The  fiscal  revenue  was  increased  by 
taxes,  against  which  there  were  murmurings, 
but  which  the  country  was  able  to  bear,  and 
the  tax  on  tobacco  was  set  apart  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  railways.  Unfortunately, 
this  able  administrator,  Senor  Candamo,  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time  in  office,  for  he  was 
overtaken  by  illness,  and  died  at  Arequipa  in 
May,  1904  This  event  left  the  country  under 
the  temporary  leadership  of  the  second  vice- 
president,  Seiior  Calderon,  for  the  first  vice- 
president  had  died  also.  An  election  was  at 
once  called  according  to  law,  the  two  candi- 
dates which  were  put  forward  being  Dr.  Jose 
Pardo,  son  of  the  fonner  president  of  the  same 
name,  and  Seizor  Nicolas  Pierola,  who  had 
already  Ijeen  at  the  hea*!  of  the  Government  on 
tw(j  occa.tions.  Rivalry  b^-tween  the  partisans 
of  these  two  candidates  became  acute,  ami  al- 
though it  was  feareil  for  a  moment  that  some 
disturbance  might  fx;cur,  gofMi  sense  prevailed, 
and  the  elections  proceeded  without  interrup- 
tion. Both  contestants  were  gofxl  mfii  — 
Pierola  representing  the  party  known  as  the 
jMmorratfui.  whilst  Panlo  headed  the  Cirili»tiu. 
Tli<re  were  not  very  radicjil  differences  of  [)rin- 
dple  iind'-rlying  these  distinctions  of  name;  lK)th 
were  for  civil  government  and  for  national  pro 
eress.  I'ierola  ha/l  done  ^fxA  work  during  his 
former  term,  whilst  I'ardo  had  the  pnstigr-  of 
the  gfKxl  name  and  JuiminiHtratiori  of  his  father, 
the  former  [frf-sident  of  IST^lHTO,  and  was  also 
held  in  esteem  [»«rs'jnjilly  among  the  l>e8t  ele- 
ment of  the  oiintry.  Tlie  result  of  the  'h  ction 
—  held,  probiihly,  more  fairly  than  ever  in  Peru 
before  —  fell  to  I)r  I'ardo.  who  UK>k  the  presi- 
dential scarf  and  ofTlre  In  Sept<-mlK;r,  1904,  and 
who  ^\\\\  t'uidefj  thf  affairs  of  his  coimlry  in  a 
rr  '■  won  the  esteem  of  the  nation, 

l>r  i'ardo  s  (  ahinet  was  form<d  of  vmuc  of 
the  mfM  f-apahle  m»*n  in  the  country,  prominent 
among  whom  wag  the  minister  of  FinanfM;,  Heftor 
J-'irula,  U)  whov;  work  is  lar;;<'1y  due  the  Irii 
prov'd  financial  situiitlon.  At  the  preflctjt  time 
the  liest  ejcrnentH  of  I'crn  are  In  the 
ft  "  —  (i     I{<-ginnld    YjImx-V.    ['rr<i      It$ 

F'Tini-r,  awl    1'rMrnt    Civilizntifni,   llintorj/   and 
Iwitling     doTiflitinni,    r.h.     9   {'-l^rihner't    Sorn, 

N.  r.y 


A.  D.  1901.  —  Broad  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
with  Bolivia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Arbitration, 
International  :  A.  D.  1901  (Nov.). 

A.  D.  1901-1906.  —  Participation  in  Second 
and  Third  International  Conferences  of  Amer- 
ican Republics.     See  American  Republics. 

A.  D.  1903-1909.  —  Boundary  disputes  in 
the  Acre  region  with  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 
See  Acre  Disputes. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Arbitration  Treaties  with 
Colombia  and  Ecuador.  —  In  a  message  to  the 
Peruvian  Congress,  July  28,  1906,  President 
Pardo  communicated  treaties  of  arbitration  with 
Colombia,  one  general  in  its  nature,  the  other 
special  for  the  settlement  of  existing  bound- 
ary questions.  Of  the  latter  the  message  said : 
"As  in  former  treaties  of  the  same  character 
which  have  been  heretofore  concluded  with 
that  Republic,  the  controversy  is  submitted  to 
the  decision,  to  be  based  upon  considerations 
of  equity,  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.  But 
as  our  question  with  Colombia  is  connected 
with  the  one  with  Ecuador,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  arbitration  with  Colombia  shall  only 
take  place  after  the  termination  of  the  one  in 
which  we  are  now  proceeding  witli  Ecuador, 
upon  the  adjudiciition  by  the  royal  Spanish 
arbitrator  to  Peru  of  territories  which  are  like- 
wise claimed  by  Colombia." 

A.  D.  1906. —  Decree  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Immigration.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Im- 
migration AND  Emigration  :  Pert. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Diplomatic  Relations  with 
Chile  reestablished.  —  The  Tacna  and  Arica 
questions  remaining  open.  Sec  Cuile  :  A.  D. 
1907. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Seating  of  President 
Leguia.  —  Attempted  Revolutions  defeated. 
—  On  the  27th  of  May,  1908,  Augusto  B. 
Leguia  became  President,  succeeding  Dr. 
Pardo.  Senor  Leguia  had  previously  been  Pre- 
mier and  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce : 
prior  to  which  he  had  been  managing  director 
of  a  great  English  sugar  company  in  Perti.  A 
revolutionary  movement  had  been  attempted  a 
few  weeks  before,  in  which  Dr.  Augusto  Du- 
rand  and  Isaias  Pierola  were  engaged,  and 
which  stiffcp'd  defeat. 

A  year  later,  on  May  29,  a  similar  attempt 
was  announced  from  Lima,  and  ascribed  to  tlie 
same  "agitators,"  who,  said  the  despatch, 
"made  an  &H.sault  upon  the  palace  and  seized 
I'resirlrnt  Leguia.  The  army,  however,  re- 
mained loyal  anrl  came  to  his  support.  The 
rcvoliitioniMts  were  ohligf-d  to  liberate  the 
President,  who  inunediately  took  measures  to 
put  down  the  movement.  Within  an  hour,  al- 
though firing  was  still  heanl  in  tlir-  streets. 
President  lyguia  wemed  to  be  ma.stcr  of  the 
situation.  Many  shots  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  troo[)s  and  the  revolutionists  and  it  Is 
t)elieved   that  the  eusuultieH  will  !»•  heavy." 

This  was  contradicted  a  week  later,  so  far  as 
concerned  Dr.  Durnnd  "  It  hus  been  proved." 
said  the  later  sUitement,  "that  the  revolution 
nry  outbreak  of  last  week  was  engineered  en- 
tirely by  the  follr)weni  of  the  I'ierola  brothers. 
A  committee  of  the  Liberal  party  to-day 
vUlt/'d  I'reHident  Leguia,  ami,  deeliiring  that 
neither  l)r  Durand  nor  .Ir)se  Olivn  liai!  taken 
purl  in  the  movement,  refpieHted  thiit  these  men 
ill'  wrt  III  liberty       The  fouiltrv  is  (pdel  " 

PETER   I.,  King  of  Servia:  His  Election. 
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See  (in  this  vol.)  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States  :  Ser"via. 

PETIT,  Archbishop  Fulbert.  See  (in  this 
vol.)FnANCE:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

PETROLEUM:  The  Supply  and  the 
Waste  in  the   United   States.     See    (in   this 

vol.)  CONSKHVATION  OF  NATURAL  ReSOUKCES. 

PETROPALOVSK,  Sinking  of  the.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  I).  1904  (Feb. -Aug.). 


PHAGOCYTES:  Their  dependence  on 
Opsonins.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and  In- 
vention', Recent:  Opsonins. 

PHILADELPHIA:  A.  D.  1905.  — A  Spasm 
of  Municipal  Reform.  — See  (in  this  vol.)  Jlu- 
Ni(  iPAL  Government. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Defeat  of  Reform.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Municipal  Government. 


PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 


Gains  to  Spain   from  their  Loss.     See  (in 

this  vol.)  Spain  :  A.  D.  1898-1908. 

A.  D.  1900-1902. —  The  Stamping  Out  of 
the  Bubonic  Plague.     See  Public  Health. 

A.  D.  1901.  —  Second  Report  of  the  Second 
Philippine  Commission.  —  Collapse  of  the  In- 
surrection.—  Peace  in  all  but  five  Provinces. 

—  Organization  of  Provincial  Governments. 

—  Native  Appointments.  —  Central  Civil 
Government.  —  Appointment  of  Governor 
Taft.  —  Filipino  Members  added  to  Commis- 
sion.—  Down  to  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo, 
leader  of  the  Filipino  insurgents,  on  the  23(i  of 
March,  1901,  and  his  submission  to  "the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,"  as  announced  in  an 
address  to  his  countrymen  on  the  19th  of  April, 
the  history  of  American  rule  in  those  islands 
is  recorded  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work.  The 
Second  Philippine  Commission,  with  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Taft  at  its  head,  had  entered  on  the 
performance  of  its  extensive  legislative  duties 
on  the  1st  of  the  previous  September,  while  the 
Military  Governor  continued  to  exercise  admin- 
istrative powers.  The  Commission  had  begun 
the  organization  of  provincial  and  municipal 
governments,  and  the  establishing  of  a  system 
of  public  schools,  as  related  in  the  volume  re- 
ferred to.  From  its  second  report,  covering 
ten  months  and  a  half,  ending  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1901,  the  following  statements  are 
drawn,  to  continue  the  outline  of  principal 
events  and  most  important  affairs  down  to  that 
date: 

"The  collapse  of  the  insurrection  came  in 
May,  after  many  important  surrenders  and  cap- 
tures, including  that  of  Aguinaldo.  Cailles,  in 
Laguna,  surrendered  in  June,  and  Belarmino,  in 
Albay,  on  July  4. 

"  There  are  four  important  provinces  in  which 
the  insurrection  still  continues,  Batangas,  Sa- 
mar,  Cebu,  and  Bohol.  Parts  of  Laguna  and 
Tayabas  adjoining  Batangas  in  the  mountain 
region  are  affected  by  the  disturbances  in  Ba- 
tangas. In  Mindoro  also,  a  thinly  settled  and 
almost  unexplored  island,  there  are  insurrectos. 
.  .  .  Outside  of  the  five  provinces  named  there 
is  peace  in  the  remainder  of  the  archipelago.  .  .  . 

"  The  work  of  the  commission  since  it  began 
to  legislate  in  September,  1900,  has  been  con- 
stant. .  .  .  We  have  passed  since  our  last  report, 
in  addition  to  numerous  appropriation  bills,  a 
municipal  code,  a  provincial  law,  a  school  law, 
a  law  prescribing  an  accounting  system,  acts 
organizing  the  various  bureaus  of  the  central 
government,  acts  organizing  the  courts,  an  art 
to  incorporate  the  city  of  Manila,  a  code  of 
civil  procedure  for  the  islands,  and  a  new  tariff 
act.  .  .  . 


"The  general  provincial  law  provides  for  a 
provincial  government  of  five  officers  —  the  gov- 
ernor, the  treasurer,  the  supervisor,  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  fiscal,  or  prosecuting  attorney. 
The  governing  board  is  called  the  provincial 
board,  and  includes  as  members  the  governor, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  supervisor.  The  prosecut- 
ing attorney  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  board  and 
the  secretary  of  the  province  is  its  secretary. 
The  first  function  of  the  provincial  government 
is  to  collect,  through  the  provincial  treasurer, 
all  the  taxes,  with  few  exceptions,  belonging  to 
the  towns  or  the  province.  Its  second  and  most 
important  function  is  the  construction  of  high- 
ways and  bridges  and  public  buildings.  Its 
third  function  is  the  supervision,  through  the 
governor  and  the  provincial  treasurer,  of  the 
municipal  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Within  certain  limitations,  the  provin- 
cial board  fixes  the  rate  of  levy  for  provincial 
taxation. 

"The  governor  has  the  power  to  suspend  any 
municipal  ofiicer  found  failing  in  his  duty,  and 
is  obliged  to  visit  the  towns  of  the  province 
twice  in  a  year,  and  hear  complaints  against  the 
municipal  officers.  .  .  .  Under  the  act  the  offices 
are  all  to  be  filled  at  first  by  appointment  of  the 
commission.  The  governor  holds  his  office  until 
February,  1902,  when  his  successor  is  to  be 
elected  in  a  mass  convention  of  the  municipal 
councilors  of  the  towns  of  the  province.  The 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  supervisor  after  Feb- 
ruary next  are  brought  under  the  civil-service 
act,  and  all  vacancies  thereafter  arising  are  to 
be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  act. 
The  fiscal  is  appointed  for  an  indeterminate 
period,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  civil-service 
law.  .  .  . 

"The  commission  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  aid  in  the  pacification  of  the  countrv  ; 
would  make  the  members  of  that  body  very 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  country,  with 
the  people,  and  with  the  local  conditions,  and 
would  help  to  educate  the  people  in  American 
methods,  if  the  commission  went  to  the  capital 
of  each  province  and  there  passed  the  special  act 
necessary  to  create  the  provincial  government 
and  made  the  appointments  at  that  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  commission  visited  thirty-three 
provinces.   .  .  . 

"The  policy  of  the  commission  in  its  provin- 
cial appointments  has  been,  where  possible,  to 
appoint  Filipinos  as  governors  and  Americans 
as  treasurers  and  supervisors.  The  provincial 
secretary  and  the  provincial  fiscal  appointed 
have  uniformly  been  Filipinos.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  makes  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
vincial board  American.  The  commission  has, 
in  several  instances,  appointed  to  provincial  of- 
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fices  former  insurgent  generals  who  have  been 
of  especial  aid  in  bringing  about  peace,  and  in 
so  doing  it  has  generally  acted  on  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  district  or  province.  We  believe  the  ap- 
pointments made  have  had  a  good  effect  and 
the  appointees  have  been  anxious  to  do  their 
duty.  .  .  . 

'  ■  The  central  government  of  the  islands  es- 
tablished in  September,  1900.  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President,  with  a  military  governor 
as  chief  executive  and  the  commission  as  the 
legislative  body  with  certain  executive  func- 
tions in  addition,  continued  until  the  4th  of 
July,  1901.  At  that  time  Maj.  Gen.  Adna  R. 
Chaffee  relieved  Major-General  MacArthur  as 
commanding  general  of  this  division  and  mili- 
tary governor.  By  the  order  of  June  21,  previ- 
ous, in  all  organized  provinces  the  civil  execu- 
tive authority  theretofore  reposed  in  the  military 
governor  and  in  the  commission  was  transferred 
on  July  4  to  a  civil  governor.  The  president  of 
the  commission  was  designated  as  civil  gov- 
ernor. .  .  . 

"By  an  order  taking  effect  September  1,  the 
purport  of  which  was  announced  the  4th  day  of 
July,  there  were  added  to  the  commission,  as 
a  legislative  body,  three  Filipinos,  Dr.  T.  H. 
Pardo  de  Tavera,  Senor  Benito  Legarda,  and 
Senor  Jose  Luzuriaga.  These  gentlemen,  the 
first  two  of  them  residents  of  Manila  and  the 
last  a  resident  of  the  island  of  Negros,  had  been 
most  earnest  and  efficii-nt  in  bringing  about 
peace  in  the  islands.  Dr.  Tavera  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Federal  party,  had  accompanied 
the  commission  in  its  trips  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  was  most  useful  in  the  effective 
speeches  which  he  delivered  in  favor  of  peace 
and  good  order  at  every  provincial  meeting. 
Sefior  IjefrnTda  liad  been  valuable  in  the  ex- 
treme to  General  Otis  and  to  all  the  American 
authoritie-s  by  the  wisdom  of  his  .suggestions. 
and  the  courage  and  earnestness  with  wliich  he 
upheld  the  American  cause  as  the  cause  most 
beneficial  to  his  country.  Senor  Jose  Luzuri- 
aga wa.%  a  member  of  the  first  government  of 
the  island  of  Negros,  organizefl  while  there  was 
insurrection  rife  throughout  the  islands,  as  an 
independent  goveniment  under  the  supervision 
of  a  military  governor,  and  was  most  active  in 
preventing  the  insurrection  from  gairiing  any 
fcHhold  in  that  im[)ortant  island.  .  .  . 

"The  theory  upon  which  the  commis.sion  is 
prooeefiing  is  that  the  only  possible  method  of 
instructing  the  Filipino  people  in  mctho<ls  of 
free  institutions  and  self  troverruncnt  is  to  make 
a  government  partly  of  Americans  and  jiartly 
of  Filipinos,  giving  the  Americans  the  ultini.ite 
control  for  fVtmi;  lime  to  come.  In  our  last  re 
port  we  pointed  out  that  the  tfreat  bfxiy  of  the 
people  were  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  at  pie- 
wnt  incapable  of  understanding  any  govern- 
ment but  that  of  al*w»lulism.  The  intelligence 
anrl  education  nt  the  |»eople  may  l*c  largely 
meHHiired  by  knowledgi;  of  the  Spani.sh  bin- 
giiage.  [.CHH  than  10  per  cent  of  the  |>e<)j)lp 
wjH'fik  .HpaniHh,  With  Hfrnnlards  in  control  of 
the«ie  iHJiindH  for  four  hundred  years  and  with 
Hfmninh  sfX(ken  In  all  xfllclal  avenues,  tiothing 
crmld  be  more  nigniflrant  of  the  lack  of  real  in 
tilli;fenc/T  among  the  (»/'^»nle  than  llii«  Htat*-- 
m^til  The  common  people  ar*-  not  a  warlike 
p«;opU;,  but  are  ftubmiwiive  and  eanily  —  Indeed 


much  too  easily  —  controlled  by  the  educated 
among  them,  and  the  power  of  an  educated  Fil- 
ipino politically  ambitious,  willing  to  plot  and 
use  all  the  arts  of  a  demagogue  in  rousing  the 
people,  is  quite  dangerous.  The  educated  peo- 
ple themselves,  though  full  of  phrases  concern- 
ing liberty,  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  what 
real  civil  liberty  is  and  the  mutual  self-restraint 
which  is  involved  in  its  maintenance.  They 
find  it  hard  to  imderstand  the  division  of 
powers  in  a  government,  and  the  limitations 
that  are  operative  upon  all  officers,  no  matter 
how  high.  In  the  municipalities,  in  the  Span- 
ish days,  what  the  friar  did  not  control  the 
presidente  did,  and  the  people  knew  and  ex- 
pected no  limit  to  his  exercise  of  authority. 
This  is  the  difficulty  we  now  encounter  in  the 
organization  of  the  municipality.  The  presi- 
dente fails  lO  observe  the  limitations  upon  his 
power,  and  the  people  are  too  submissive  to 
press  them.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  we 
have  thought  that  we  ought  first  to  reduce  the 
electorate  to  those  who  could  be  considered  in- 
telligent, and  so  the  qualifications  for  voting 
fixed  in  the  municipal  code  are  that  the  voter 
shall  either  speak,  read,  and  write  English  or 
Spanish,  or  that  he  shall  have  been  formerly  a 
municipal  officer,  or  that  he  should  pay  a  tax 
equal  to  S15  a  year  or  own  property  of  the 
value  of  $2:)0."  —  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Philippine 
Commission,  from  Dec.  1,  1900,  to  Oct.  15,  1901, 
pt.  1,  pp.  7-20. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Report  of  Governor 
Taft.  —  Civil  Government  established  in  all 
Christian  Filipino  Territory.  —  The  Mores. 
—  Destruction  of  the  Carabao.  —  Cholera.  — 
Ladrones.  —  The  Native  Constabulary. — 
"  When  our  last  report  was  submitted  there  was 
insurrection  in  the  province  of  Batangas,  where 
the  insurgent  forces  were  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Malvar,  and  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Tayabus  and  Laguna:  in  the  province  of  Samar. 
where  the  insurgent  forces  were  commanded  by 
General  Liikban  ;  in  Cebu,  where  the  insurgent 
forces  were  under  the  insurgent  leaders  Climaco 
and  Ma.xilom  ;  in  Bohol,  where  the  insurgent 
forces  were  commanded  by  the  insurgent  leader 
Samson:  and  in  the  island  of  .Mindoro.  Vigor- 
ous campaigns  were  begun  in  November  and 
December  by  General  Bell,  in  Bat.nngas.  I.a 
u'una,  Tayabas,  and  .Mindoro,  by  (Jeneral  .Smith 
in  Samar,  and  by  General  Hughes  in  Cebu  and 
Bfihol.  In  November  and  December  the  insur- 
irentfl  in  Cebu  and  Bohol  surrendered,  and  con- 
ditions of  i)eace  were  so  completely  established 
tiiiit  the  Commission  soon  after  received  the 
province  of  (!eliu  from  the  military  authorities. 
and  by  act  numljered  :VJ2,  passed  December  20. 
1901,  restored  the  civil  government  in  thai  pro 
vince  to  take  effect  Jamiary  1,  1902  :  in  Hoiiol 
the  provinci;  was  delivered  over  to  the  Commis 
RJon  early  in  1902.  and  the  commission,  by  act 
of  March  3,  19<»2.  restored  civil  ^^)vernnient 
there  to  lake  effect  Ai)ril  1.  1902.  General  I.uk- 
ban.  in  Samar.  was  ca|)tured  in  February.  1902. 
and  tlw  entire  force  of  insurgents  in  that  island 
under  (ienerul  (Juevara  surrendered  In  April 
ff)llowing. 

"  By  an  act  paswd  June  17.  1902,  No.  119,  the 
Commission  organizc<l  the  province  of  Samar. 
anfl  eHtuliliHlie<l  civil  irovrrnment  there.  In  .April 
of  \Wti.  (Jeneral  Malvar  surrendr-n-d  with  all  liiu 
forces  in  liutangas,  and  by  act  passed  June  28, 
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1902,  the  Commission  restored  civil  government 
to  that  i)rovince  to  take  etfect  July  4,  1902.  By 
act  No.  424,  enacted  July  1.  1902,  the  province 
of  Lagxina  was  organized  into  a  civil  govern- 
ment. This  completed  the  organization  of  all 
the  provinces  in  which  insurrection  had  been 
rife  during  the  latter  part  of  1901,  except  Min- 
doro.  There  were,  in  addition,  certain  tracts  of 
territory  occupied  by  Christian  Filipinos  that 
had  not  received  civil  government,  either  be- 
cause of  the  remoteness  of  the  territory  or  the 
scarcity  of  population."  The  report  then  de- 
tails the  measures  by  which  civil  government 
was  given  to  these  tracts  of  territory,  and  pro- 
ceeds : 

"The  question  what  shall  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  Mindanao  is  one  which  has  not  been  de- 
finitely decided,  first,  because  so  much  has  had 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  northern  and 
Filipino  provinces,  and,  second,  because  at  pre- 
sent there  is  an  unsettled  condition  in  the  Lake 
Lanao  country.  The  hostility  to  the  Ameri- 
cans does  not  reach  beyond  the  Lake  Lanao 
Moros.  The  Moros  of  the  Jolo  group,  of  Zam- 
boanga,  and  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao 
Valley  are  all  quiet,  and  all  entirely  willing  to 
submit  to  American  supervision.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  an  arrangement  can  be  brought  about 
by  which  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  can  be  induced 
to  part  with  such  rights  as  he  claims  to  have  in 
the  Jolo  Archipelago,  and  in  this  way  questions 
which  now  present  very  perplexing  difficulties 
with  respect  to  ownership  of  privileges,  rights, 
and  lands  may  be  obviated.  ...  I  think  it 
wiser  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  Moro  question  until  we 
have  passed  legislation  to  meet  needs  that  are 
more  pressing  throughout  the  northern  part  of 
these  possessions  of  the  United  States.  For  a 
great  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion of  popular  government  in  the  Moro  coun- 
try; the  Moros  do  not  understand  popular  gov- 
ernment, do  not  desire  it,  and  are  entirely  con- 
tent with  the  control  by  their  dattos.  Possibly 
far  in  the  future  the  control  by  dattos  will 
cease.  There  is  room  for  material  and  industrial 
development  among  the  Moros,  and  with  their 
material  improvement  may  come  a  change  in 
their  political  views.  For  the  present,  however, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  provide  a  paternal, 
strong,  but  sympathetic  government  for  these 
followers  of  Mohammed. 

"  The  civil  government  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
maintenance  of  law  throughout  the  Christian 
Filipino  territory  of  this  archipelago  at  a  time 
when  the  material  conditions  are  most  discourag- 
ing and  present  every  conceivable  obstacle  to  the 
successful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  6,000,- 
000  or  7,000,000  people.  The  war  of  six  years 
since  1896  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  regu- 
lar pursuit  of  agriculture,  which  is  almost  the 
only  source  of  wealth  in  the  islands.  Many 
years  ago  there  was  sufficient  rice  raised  in  the 
islands  not  only  to  feed  the  people  but  to  ex- 
port it  to  other  countries.  For  a  number  of 
years  before  the  American  occupancy  rice  had 
been  imported.  The  area  of  cultivation  of  the 
rice  has  been  much  lessened  during  the  war  and 
many  fields  which  were  formerly  tilled  are  grown 
now  with  the  cogon  grass  because  of  neglect. 

"The  greatest  blow  to  agriculture  has  been 
the  loss  of  the  carabao  or  water  buffalo,  upon 


which  the  cultivation  of  rice,  according  to  the 
mode  pursued  in  these  islands,  is  wholly  depend- 
ent. The  war  in  some  degree,  and  the  rinder- 
pest in  a  much  larger  degree,  have  destroyed 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  carabaos;  and  the  na- 
tives —  never  very  active  in  helping  themselves 
—  have  simply  neglected  the  rice  culture,  so 
that  now  the  islands  are  compelled  to  spend 
about  $15,000,000  gold  to  buy  food  upon  which 
to  live.  The  carabao  is  not  so  necessary  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  crop  or  in  the  cultivation 
of  hemp.   .   .   . 

"The  cholera  has  swept  over  these  islands 
with  fatal  effect,  so  that  the  total  loss  will  prob- 
ably reach  100,000  deaths.  Whole  villages 
have  been  depopulated  and  the  necessary  sani- 
tary restrictions  to  avoid  its  spread  have  inter- 
fered with  agriculture,  with  intercommunica- 
tion, and  with  all  business.  The  ravages  of  war 
have  left  many  destitute,  and  a  guerrilla  life  has 
taken  away  from  many  all  habits  of  industry. 
With  no  means  of  carrying  on  agriculture,  which 
is  the  only  occupation  of  these  islands,  the  temp- 
tation to  the  less  responsible  of  the  former  in- 
surgents after  surrender  to  prey  upon  their 
neighbors  and  live  by  robbery  and  rapine  has 
been  very  great.  The  bane  of  Philippine  civili- 
zation in  the  past  was  ladronism,  and  the  present 
conditions  are  most  favorable  for  its  growth  and 
maintenance.  .  .  .  Many  who  were  proscribed 
for  political  offences  in  the  Spanish  times  had 
no  refuge  but  the  mountains,  and  being  in  the 
mountains  conducted  a  free  robber  life,  and 
about  them  gathered  legions  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Robin  Hood  days  of  England,  so  that  they 
attracted  frequently  the  sympathy  of  the  com- 
mon people.  In  the  Spanish  days  it  was  com- 
mon for  the  large  estate  owners,  including  the 
friars,  to  pay  tribute  to  neighboring  ladrones. 
Every  Tagalog  province  had  its  band  of  la- 
drones,  and  frequently  each  town  had  its  recog- 
nized ladrone  whom  it  protected  and  through 
whom  it  negotiated  for  immunity.  .  .  . 

"  The  insurrection  is  over.  It  is  true  that  the 
ladrones,  though  they  live  on  nothing  but  cattle 
and  rice  stealing,  and  never  attack  American 
soldiers,  and  prey  only  upon  their  own  people, 
do  masquerade  as  insurrectos;  but  they  recog- 
nize no  authority  and  have  no  characteristics 
other  than  those  of  banditti.  They  have  stirred 
up  in  some  of  the  provinces  the  organization  of 
so-called  secret  societies  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing agencies  with  which  successfully  to  con- 
duct their  robbery  and  to  sell  the  fniits  of  it.  .  .  . 
The  picture  that  I  have  given  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture,  and  the  tendency  to 
ladronize  in  the  Tagalog  provinces  and  in  some 
of  the  Visayan  provinces,  does  not  apply  to 
those  provinces  in  which  hemp  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct. They  are  wealthy  and  prosperous."  — 
Report  of  Governor  W.  II.  Taft  {Report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  19Q2,pt.  1). 

A.  D.  1902. —  Padre  Aglipay's  Secession 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. —  Organi- 
zation of  the  Independent  Filipino  Catholic 
Church. —  "  Gregorio  Aghpay  is  an  Ilocano,  and 
was  an  ordained  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  these  islands  before  the  insurrection. 
During  the  insurrection  he  continued  his  priestly 
functions  at  Mabolos  and  took  such  action  as  to 
bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church.  What  the  merits  of  this  controversy 
were  I  do  not  know.     Subsequently  he  assumed 
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the  leadership  of  the  insurrecto  forces  in  Ilocos 
Norte  and  carried  on  a  very  active  campaign  in 
the  mountains  of  that  province.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  leaders  to  surrender  with  his 
forces  in  North  Luzon.  Since  his  surrender  he 
has  been  quite  active  in  spreading  propaganda 
among  the  native  priests  against  the  so-called 
Friar  domination  of  the  church  in  these  islands. 
The  definite  refusal  of  the  Vatican  to  withdraw 
the  Spanish  friars  from  the  islands  was  made 
the  occasion  for  the  formation  of  the  Independ- 
ent Filipino  Catholic  Church.  Actively  en- 
gaged with  Aglipay  in  this  movement  was 
Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  the  former  editor  of  an 
insurrecto  paper,  published  in  Madrid,  called 
Filipinas  ante  Europa,  and  an  agitator  of  irre- 
sponsible and  irrepressible  character.  .  .  .  Padre 
Aglipay  has  secured  the  active  and  open  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  native  priests,  15  of 
whom  he  has  appointed  bishops,  himself  having 
the  title  of  archbishop.  He  has  held  mass  in 
many  different  places  in  and  about  Manila  ;  his 
services  have  attracted  large  gatherings  of 
people.  .  .  . 

"In  order  to  prevent  constant  recurrence  of 
disturbances  of  the  peace  I  hare  had  to  take  a 
firm  stand  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement  by 
impressing  upon  them  that  forcible  dispossession 
of  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for 
years  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  church  and 
the  rector's  house,  is  contrary  to  law,  and  would 
be  prevented  by  the  whole  police  power.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  assure  me  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  violate  the  law  and  wish  to 
keep  within  it,  but  that  their  followers  at  times 
are  hard  to  control.  I  have  said  to  them  that  if 
they  claim  title  to  the  churches  they  may  assert 
it  through  the  courts,  and  if  successful  will 
secure  not  only  the  confirmation  of  their  title 
but  actual  jxjsscssion.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  taken  occasion  to  say,  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurred,  that  the  insular  govern- 
ment df^ired  to  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  re- 
ligious controversies  thus  arising  ;  that  it  would 
protect  Father  Aglipay  and  his  followers  in 
worshiping  Gwl  as  they  chose  just  as  it  would 
protect  the  Il<^>man  Catholic  Church  and  its  min- 
isters and  followers  in  the  same  rights.  But 
that,  if  the  law  was  violated  by  either  party,  it 
would  befX)me  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
step  in  and  restrain  such  lawlesHnegs." — Gov- 
ernor VVrn    H.  Tfifl,  ltfi>ort,  i;»02,  J)],.  :«M0 

A.  D.  1902-1903.  —  Governmental  Purchase 
of  the  Friars'  Lands.  —  "As  early  us  1H98, 
the  Pea^e  CornrniHHion,  which  negotiatefl  tl)e 
treaty  of  Paris,  berame  convinced  that  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  tranquilizing  the 
islands  and  in  recf>neiling  the  Filipinos  to  the 
Arrieriean  Govern rnenf  would  be  tlie  g'lvern- 
inental  purrhH8«;  of  the  sfj-eallcd  friars'  agri- 
c  iiltural  lands  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  stile 
of  thesf;  lands  to   the    tenants  upon  long,  easy 

f»aym«rifg.  .  .  .  The  8«icretary  of  War  and  the 
'renldi  nt  eoncurred  In  the  recommendations  r)f 
the  (,'omrnission.  Aef:orrlingly  in  May,  MH)2, 
the  writ'-r,  as  civil  governor  nf  the  Philip[iiiie 
I^htn-U  wrisdi reeled  by  the  Hf  erefary  f>f  War  to 
V  ,e  and  to  eonfcr  with  the  Pope  or  swrh 

a.;  .  he  rnlglit  desigrtat^-  in  respect  to  the 

'|ii»'st|f/n  of  buying  tlie  friars'  agrieultural  lands 
and  f/th»T  fjW'stfons  of  a  similar  eharaeter  whieli 
wrre  jKHoing  U-tween  the  Uoman  fJatholie 
Ctjiirch  and  the  Goveniment.     The  negotiations 
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which  were  had  on  this  subject  in  Rome  were 
set  forth  in  the  correspondence  published  by 
the  Secretary'  of  War  in  his  report  to  Congress 
for  last  year.  In  a  word,  the  Pope  approved 
the  purchase  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the 
three  great  religious  orders  that  owned  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  islands  and  appointed  an 
apostolic  delegate  with  as  full  powers  as  he 
could  be  invested  with  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult. .  .  . 

"  In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
estates,  the  representatives  of  the  various  com- 
panies and  other  interests  were  invited  to  attend 
a  hearing,  when  various  witnesses  were  called 
to  testify.  The  apostolic  delegate  was  also 
present.  .  .  . 

• '  In  accordance  with  the  agreement  reached  in 
Rome,  I  sent  to  the  apostolic  delegate  a  request 
for  a  statement  of  the  exact  interests  retained 
by  the  religious  orders  in  the  Philippines  in 
the  lands  which  were  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion. No  formal  answer  to  this  letter  was  ever 
received,  but  informally  it  was  stated  to  me  by 
the  delegate  that  the  authorities  in  the  Philip- 
pines had  informed  him  that  they  had  so  dis- 
posed of  their  interests  that  they  were  unable 
to  make  a  statement  of  what  their  interests 
were,  if  any.  The  value  of  the  lands,  as  esti- 
mated according  to  the  statements  of  the  agents 
of  the  companies,  aggregated  a  sum  between 
thirteen  and  fovirteeu  millions  of  dollars  gold. 
The  estimate  of  Villegas,  the  surveyor  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission,  showed  the  valua- 
tion of  the  lands  to  be  $6,04:^,000  gold,  if  his 
value  in  Mexican  should  be  reduced  to  gold  at 
the  rate  of  two  to  one,  which  was  the  gold  rate 
about  the  time  of  his  survey  and  classification, 
though  the  Mexican  dollar  fell  considerably 
after  that.  Considering  the  bad  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  agriculture,  the  loss  of  cat- 
tle, the  dispute  concerning  title,  and  the  agra- 
rian question  that  must  always  remain  in  the 
management  of  these  estates  and  embarrass  the 
owner,  I  considered  —  and  I  believe  tlie  C-om- 
mission  generally  agreed  with  me  —  that  $0,048.  - 
0<)0  gold  was  a  full  price  for  the  lands.  The 
sum,  however,  was  scouted  by  the  persons 
representinir  the  owners,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  very  little  prospect  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment. .   .  . 

"Not  discouraged,  however,  by  circumstances 
that  seemed  most  discouraging,  the  apostolic 
delegate  bent  his  energies  to  bringing  the  par- 
ties to  a  settlement.  After  some  negotiation 
the  delegate  first  stated  that  he  thought  he 
couM  arrange  a  sale  for  $10,r)(»().0(M>  gold.  I 
tf>ld  him  tliere  was  no  hope  of  bringing  about 
a  {)urchase  lit  that  flgtire.  .  .  Then  followed  a 
long  an<l  i)rotnirted  discussion  b<'tween  the  par- 
ties who  were  to  be  the  venders  as  to  how  this 
sum  should  be  divided,  and  there  was  much 
fllfficulty  in  arriving  at  a  solution — so  great 
a  diflleidty,  indeed,  that  I  was  informed  that 
unless  ?7,770,fKK)  was  paid  there  was  no  hope 
ofrcnehini;  an  agreement.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Seerctary  of  War  and  the  Commission.  I 
replied  that  .S7,.'i4!{,f)0<l  was  our  ultimatum,  and 
that  wr'  would  not  give  more  than  that,  and 
this  WHS  idtimutely  the  basis  upon  which  the 
price  was  fixed."  —  lirport  of  the  f'l'ril  (Jor- 
erniir  of  Ihf  J'hilippinf  iHlnniln,  Williavi  II. 
Tuft  {{'"nuTth  lU/Htrt  oj'  Ihe  J'/iilijij/ine  Commia- 
rion). 
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A.  D.  1905.  —  Report  of  Committee  on 
Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Sale  and  Use 
of  Opium,     See  (iu  this  vol.)  Opii'.m  Pkoislem. 

A.  D.  1906-1907. —  Resignation  of  Gov- 
ernor Ide. —  Appointment  and  Inauguration 
of  Governor  Smith.  —  Complete  Tranquility 
in  the  Islands.  —  Change  in  the  Constitution 
of  Provincial  Boards.  —  "On  September  20, 
I'JOG,  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay 
Ide  as  goveriior-geueral  became  effective,  and 
on  that  date  the  Hon.  James  F.  Smith  was  in- 
augurated as  governor-general  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  .  .  .  Since  April  of  this  year 
complete  tranquility  has  prevailed  in  every  part 
of  the  archipelago,  inclusive  of  the  Moro  pro- 
vince. In  21  of  the  provinces  peace  has  reigned 
supreme  during  the  entire  year.  In  Bataan  and 
Batangas  there  was  some  disturbance  of  the 
public  order,  caused  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
mimed  province  by  the  escape  of  some  pro- 
vincial prisoners,  and  iu  the  second  by  the 
operations  of  six  or  seven  brigands  near  the 
boundary  line  of  the  provinces  of  La  Laguna 
and  Tayabas.  All  of  the  escaped  prisoners  and 
all  of  the  bandits  with  the  exception  of  two 
in  each  party  have  been  captured.  .  .  . 

"  The  convention  of  provincial  governors  held 
in  Manila  in  October,  1906,  recommended  that 
the  then  existing  law  providing  that  provincial 
boards  shall  be  composed  of  a  provincial  gov- 
ernor elected  by  the  municipal  councilors  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  various  municipalities  of 
the  province  and  a  provincial  treasurer  and 
a  third  member  appointed  by  the  executive 
be  so  amended  as  to  permit  of  the  election  of 
the  provincial  governor  and  third  member  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  This  recommendation 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretarj'  of  War,  and  on 
receiving  his  approval  thereof  the  provincial 
government  act  was  amended  accordingly. 
This  innovation  in  the  constitution  and  selection 
of  provincial  boards  has  been  an  advantage  both 
to  the  insular  and  to  the  local  government.  On 
the  one  hand  it  has  removed  all  cause  for  friction 
between  the  provincial  governor  elected  by  the 
people  and  the  two  members  of  the  board  named 
by  the  executive.  On  the  other  it  has  imposed 
upon  the  provincial  governor  and  the  third  mem- 
ber the  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the 
province  and  has  removed  from  the  insular  gov- 
ernment much  of  the  responsibility  for  condi- 
tions purely  of  local  concern." — Report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  Dec.  31,  1907  {Abridg- 
ment, Message  and  Docmnents,  1907,  pp.  799-807). 

A.  D.  1907.  —  The  Philippine  Election 
Law.  —  Election  of  a  Popular  Assembly. — 
Political  Parties  participating  in  it.  —  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  —  Presence 
of  Secretary  Taft.  —  His  account  of  the  As- 
sembly and  of  the  Parties  represented  in  it. 
—  "In  January,  1907,  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion passed  the  Philippine  election  law.  In 
framing  this  law  the  election  codes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  California  were  consulted  and  features 
adopted  from  each,  modified  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  insular  conditions  and  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes and  abuses  that  have  arisen  in  some  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  elections  in  the  islands. 
The  aim  has  been  to  provide  a  law  sufficiently 
explicit  and  not  too  complicated  for  easy  com- 
prehension. Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
afford  the  necessary  safeguards  and  machinery 


to  insure  purity,  secrecy,  certainty,  and  expedi- 
tion, without  causing  too  great  a  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  municipal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  prominent  features  of  this  law  as 
amended  are  the  division  of  those  provinces  not 
inhabited  by  Moros  or  other  non-Ciiristian  tribes 
into  78  assembly  districts,  each  province  to  con- 
stitute at  least  one  district  and  the  more  popu- 
lous being  divided  into  more  districts,  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  ever}-  90,000  of  population  and  ma- 
jor fraction  thereof  remaining.  In  accordance 
with  this  apportionment  there  will  be  80  dele- 
gates, two  of  whom  will  represent  the  city  of 
Manila,  which  is  considered  as  a  province,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  divided 
into  two  districts."  —  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Oct.  31,  1907 
{Abridgment,  Message  and  Documents,  1907,  p. 
781). 

"  On  the  28th  of  March,  1907,  the  Commission 
by  resolution,  unanimously  adopted,  certified 
to  the  President  that  for  two  years  following 
the  publication  of  the  census  of  the  islands  a 
condition  of  general  and  complete  peace  had 
prevailed  and  then  existed  in  the  territory  of 
the  islands  not  inhabited  by  Moros  or  other  non- 
Christian  tribes.  .  .  .  'Qy  virtue  of  this  certifi- 
cate and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  28,  issued  a  proclamation  direct- 
ing the  Philippine  Commission  to  call  a  general 
election  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  a  popular 
assembly.  Accordingly  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1907,  the  Commission  passed  a  resolution  order- 
ing that  an  election  be  held  for  delegates  on 
July  30  and  directing  the  governor-general  to 
issue  a  proclamation  announcing  the  election 
for  that  date.  The  proclamation  was  issued  on 
April  1.  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  day  of 
the  month  fixed  foi'  holding  the  election  was  the 
same  as  that  on  which  the  first  legislative  body 
in  America,  the  house  of  burgesses,  met  in  the 
year  1619.  Under  the  general  election  law  the 
delegates  to  the  assembly  elected  at  the  elections 
held  on  July  30th,  1907,"  and  seated  by  the  Phil- 
ippine assembly,  will  serve  until  January  1, 
1910.  Subsequent  elections  for  delegates  will 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  1909,  and  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  each 
odd-numbered  year  thereafter,  delegates  to  take 
office  on  the  1st  day  of  January  next  following 
their  election  and  to  hold  office  for  two  years, 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied. 

"The  basis  of  representation  in  the  Philip- 
pine assembly  is  one  delegate  for  every  90,000 
of  population  and  one  additional  delegate  for  a 
major  fraction  thereof  :  Provided,  however,  that 
each  Christian  province  shall  be  entitled  to  at 
least  one  delegate  and  that  the  total  number  of 
delegates  shall  at  no  time  exceed  100.  Pro- 
vinces entitled  to  more  than  one  delegate  are 
divided  into  districts.  The  law  declares  Manila 
to  be  a  province  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  assembly,  and,  it  is 
allowed  the  same  representation  as  other  pro- 
vinces. Thirty-four  provinces  are  represented 
in  the  Philippine  assembly,  which  is  composed 
of  80  members. 

"The  act  of  Congress  requires  that  delegates 
to  the  assembly  shall  be  qualified  electors  of  the 
election  district  in  which  they  may  be  chosen. 
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25  years  of  age,  and  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  The  act  of  Congress  prescribes 
that  the  qualifications  of  electors  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  prescribed  for  electors  in  munici- 
pal elections  under  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Congressional  enactment. 
As  the  municipal  election  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  have 
undergone  some  change  in  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors,  the  strange  anomaly  is  pre- 
sented of  having  certain  qualifications  exacted 
from  municipal  and  provincial  officials  which 
are  not  required  for  delegates  to  the  assembly. 
One  of  the  results  is  that  felons,  victims  of  the 
opium  habit,  and  persons  convicted  in  the  court 
of  first  instance  for  crimes  involving  moral 
turpitude,  but  whose  cases  are  pending  on  ap- 
peal, are  not  eligible  for  election  to  any  pro- 
vincial or  municipal  office,  but  may  become 
delegates  to  the  assembly. 

"As  announced  by  provincial  governors  the 
elections  for  assemblymen  held  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1907,  resulted  in  the  election  of  32  Nacion- 
alistas,  4  Independistas,  7  Inmediatistas,  16 
Progresistas,  20  Independents,  and  1  Centro  Ca- 
tolico.  The  total  number  of  voters  registered 
for  the  assembly  elections  was  104,966.  The 
number  of  voters  registered  for  the  provincial 
and  municipal  elections  will  l)e  very  much 
larger  than  that  for  the  assembly  elections.  The 
difference  in  registration  and  votes  cast  at  the 
two  elections  seems  to  show  with  considerable 
certainty  that  there  was  far  more  interest  in  the 
elections  for  provincial  and  municipal  officials 
than  there  was  in  the  election  for  a.ssembly- 
men.  .  .  . 

"The  delegates  to  the  Philippine  assembly, 
in  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral as  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  met  at 
the  Grand  Opera  fifiuse  in  the  city  of  Manila  on 
the  16th  day  of  October  at  9  o'clock  a.  m."  — 
Ileport  of  the  Philiiijnru  C'omminsion,  Dec.  31, 
1907  ( Af/ridgment,  Message  and  Documents,  1907, 
pp.  810->jll;. 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Taft.  United  States 
Secretarj"  of  War,  former  Governor-General  of 
the  Philippine  Isbin<ls,  made  the  long  journey 
to  the  Islands  on  this  oc.c.As'uin  for  the  juirposc 
of  opening  the  meeting  of  the  A.iHembiy  and 
personally  insp'-ctinf  the  stat/f  of  ufTairs.  After 
returning,  in  the  following  lief^ernber,  he  made 
an  ftxtcndc^l  Tt])<>Tt  U>  the  President,  In  which  lie 
di8CU8Ae<l  thr-  character  of  the  Aswnibly  and  of 
the  partif;)!  rei)r(s<rntcd  in  it  at  considerable 
length.  I{»currlng  fo  the  fornmlion  of  the  first 
political  party  tliat  arose  in  the  iHlands  after 
they  came  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Hfat<;»,  he  said  of  it ; 

"  It  in  a  mistake  to  suppose  thai  tlif;  war  by 
the   Fillpiri'/s  againHt   the   Americans   lind   the 
•vmpathy  of  all  the  Fili[)lnf>g.    On  the  contrary, 
there  were  many  int<;lllgcnt   and    cotm«TvatJve 
men  who  favor<d  American  control  and  wJio  did 
not  )i"]livi;  in  tlie  i:n\mt:ily  (A  th*ir  p<:'>nlr  imme 
diately  to  oTirani/.i;  a  Kovernmerit  whffh  would 
Ix!  sfalile  and  witiBfactory.  but  In  the  face  of  a 
(KiMible  indejxridence  of  th«-  iHlands.  they  were 
utiJI.     Upon    .Vfr.    McKlnhy's    Hccond    election 
many  of  l]ti-w  [)er»'(nH  rea/lied   the  conclunlon 
that  It  wan  tim'-  for  th'-rn  to  a*;t.     Acfonllnt,dy, 
they  formed  the  F«d<nil   Party,  the  ciijcf  [(jiii 
f'»rm  of  which  woh  itftvi-  under  American  hov 
CTelgnty  and   tho  acceptance  of   the  American 


promises  to  govern  the  Islands  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Filipinos  and  gradually  to  extend  popular 
self-government  to  the  people.  The  Federal 
Party  received  accessions  by  thousands  in  all 
parts  of  the  Islands  and  in  every  province,  so 
that  the  Commission  was  enabled  during  the 
year  1901,  and  under  the  auspices,  and  with  the 
aid  of,  the  Federal  Party,  to  organize  civil  gov- 
ernment in  some  33  or  33  provinces,  or  in  sub- 
stantially all  of  them.  .  .  .  The  main  purpose 
and  principle  of  the  party  was  peace  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  In  drafting 
a  platform  its  leaders  had  formulated  a  plank 
favoring  the  organization  of  the  Islands  into  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  its 
possibly  becoming  a  State.  From  this  plank  it 
took  its  name.  In  the  first  two  or  three  years 
after  its  successful  effort  to  bring  on  peace, 
many  prominent  Filipinos  having  political  ambi- 
tion became  members,  and  in  the  gubernatorial 
elections  the  great  majority  of  governors  elected 
were  Federals.  And  so  substantially  all  who 
filled  prominent  offices  in  the  government  by 
appointment,  including  the  judges,  were  of  that 
party.  Then  dissension  arose  among  prominent 
leaders  and  some  withdrew  from  the  partj'.  The 
natural  opposition  to  a  government  party  led 
to  the  organization  of  other  parties,  especially 
among  those  known  as  Intransigentes  [Irrecon- 
cilablesj.  The  Federal  Party  liad  founded  an 
organ,  the  Democracia,  early  in  its  existence. 
The  opponents  of  the  government  looking  to 
immediate  independence  founded  a  paper  called 
the  Renacimiento.  The  latter  was  edited  with 
especial  ability  and  with  a  partisan  spirit  against 
the  American  Government. 

"  For  two  years  before  the  election  of  tho  As- 
sembly the  Filipinos  who  sympathized  with  the 
Renacimiento  were  perfecting  their  organization 
to  secure  a  majority  in  the  assembly.  JIany 
groups  were  formed,  but  they  all  were  known 
as  the  Partido  Xacionalista.  There  was  .some 
ilifferenceas  to  whether  to  this  title  should  be 
added  the  word  '  inmediatista,'  but  the  great 
majority  favored  it.  The  party  is  generally 
known  as  the  Nacionalistu  Party.  During 
much  of  tliesc  same  two  years,  the  Feikral 
Party  was  dormant.   .   .  . 

"Some  six  months  before  the  elections,  there 
spnmg  from  the  ashes  of  the  F'ederal  Party  a 
party  which,  rejecting  the  statehood  idea,  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  making  the  Philippines 
an  independent  nation  by  gradual  and  progres- 
sive ae(|ui3ition  of  goverrunental  control  until 
the  j)r;ople  should  become  fitted  bv  cdiicalion 
antl  practiee  under  Ainertean  sovereignly  to  en- 

ioy  and  maintain  liieir  complete  independence, 
t  was  called  the  I'arlido  Nacionalista  Progres- 
ista  It  is  generally  known  as  the  Progresista 
Party.    ... 

"The  campaign  In  the  la.st  two  or  three 
months  was  carried  on  with  grr'at  viijor.  The 
NaiionalistuH  had  the  advnntaire  of  being  under 
Htrxxl  to  be  ii(;itinHt  tlie  >;f)verninent.  This,  with 
a  i»ef)|»le  like  the  Filijiino  people,  who  had  been 
tautdit  to  regard  thr-  government  as  an  entity 
wparat*'  from  the  people,  taxing  them  and 
prf*wr:utlng  thern,  wa.H  in  itxelf  a  slronjr  reasr)n 
for  jiopuliir  Hymi)alliy  and  Hupport.  The  Pro- 
greniHtafl  were  detiouneed  aH  a  party  of  ofllcc- 
holders  The  tr-iveriiment  waH  denourwed  as 
exiravttgnni  and  burdenHome  lo  llii'  i>eof)le.  In 
many  dlHtrlctH  the;  NacionaliHta  camiidii 
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mised  that  if  they  were  returned  immediate  in- 
dependence would  follow.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  candidates  in  country  and  remote 
districts  where  the  controversy  was  not  heated 
who  did  not  declare  themselves  on  the  main 
question,  and  maintained  an  independence  of 
any  party.  They  were  known  as  ludependi- 
entes.  Then,  there  were  other  Independientes 
who  declared  themselves  independent  of  party, 
but  in  favor  of  immediate  independence. 

"The  total  vote  registered  and  cast  did  not 
exceed  104,000,  although  in  previous  guber- 
natorial elections  the  total  vote  had  reached 
nearly  150,000.  The  high  vote  at  the  latter 
elections  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  same  elections  town  officers  were 
elected,  and  the  personal  interest  of  many  can- 
didates drew  out  a  larger  number  of  electors. 
But  the  falling  off  was  also  in  part  due,  doubt- 
less, to  the  timidity  of  conservative  voters,  who, 
because  of  the  heat  of  the  campaign,  preferred 
to  avoid  taking  sides.  This  is  not  a  permanent 
condition,  however,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the 
meeting  of  the  assembly  and  the  evident  impor- 
tance of  its  functions  when  actually  performed 
will  develop  a  much  greater  popular  interest 
in  it,  and  the  total  vote  will  be  largely  increased 
at  the  next  election. 

"  I  opened  the  assembly  in  your  name.  The 
roll  of  the  members  returned  on  the  face  of  the 
record  was  called.  An  appropriate  oath  was 
administered  to  all  the  members  and  the  assem- 
bly organized  by  selecting  Senor  Sergio  Osmena 
as  its  speaker  or  presiding  officer.  Senor  Os- 
mena has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  fiscals, 
or  prosecuting  attorneys,  in  the  Islands,  having 
conducted  the  government  prosecutions  in  the 
largest  province  of  the  Islands,  the  province 
and  Island  of  Cebu.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  governor,  and  by  his  own  activity  in 
going  into  every  part  of  the  island,  he  succeeded 
in  enlisting  the  assistance  of  all  the  people  in 
suppressing  ladronism,  w^hich  had  been  rife  in 
the  mountains  of  Cebu  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
so  that  to-day  there  is  absolute  peace  and  tran- 
quillity throughout  the  island.  He  is  a  j'oung 
man,  not  30,  but  of  great  ability,  shrewdness, 
high  ideals,  and  yet  very  practical  in  his  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  men  and  things.  The  as- 
sembly could  have  done  nothing  which  indicated 
its  good  sense  so  strongly  as  the  selection  of 
Senor  Osmeiia  as  its  presiding  officer.  .  .   . 

"As  a  shibboleth — as  a  party  cry  —  imme- 
diate independence  has  much  force,  because  it 
excites  the  natural  pride  of  the  people  ;  but  few 
of  their  number  have  ever  worked  out  its 
consequences,  and  when  they  have  done  so  they 
have  been  willing  to  postpone  that  question 
until  some  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  met.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my 
judgment  is  that  the  transfer  of  real  power,  by 
giving  to  the  people  part  of  the  legislative 
control  of  the  Christian  provinces,  sobers  their 
leaders  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
teaches  them  some  of  the  practical  difficulties 
of  government.  ...  I   do  not  for  a   moment 


guarantee  that  there  will  not  at  times  be  radical 
action  by  the  Assembly,  which  cannot  meet  the 
approval  of  those  who  understand  the  legisla- 
tive needs  of  the  Islands,  but  all  I  wish  to  say  is 
that  the  organization  and  beginning  of  the  life 
of  the  Assembly  have  disappointed  its  would- 
be  critics  and  have  given  great  encouragement 
to  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  extension 
of  political  power."  —  Special  Report  of  William 
II.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  President  on 
the  Philippines,  Jan.  23,  1908  (60iA  Cong.  1st 
Session,  Senate  Doc.  No.  200). 

A,  D.  1909.  —  Change  in  the  Governor- 
General's  Office.  —  General  James  F.  Smith 
was  succeeded  as  Governor-General  by  the  Vice- 
Governor-General,  ^Ir.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  in 
November,  1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Philippine  Tariff  Act.  —  A 
special  Message,  transmitting  a  Philippine 
Tariff  Bill  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  was  sent  to  Congress,  April  14,  by  Presi- 
dent Taft.  "This  measure,"  wrote  the  Pre- 
sident, "revises  the  present  Philippine  tariff, 
simplifies  it  and  makes  it  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  regulations  of  the  customs  laws 
of  the  United  States,  especially  with  respect  to 
packing  and  packages.  The  present  Philippine 
regulations  have  been  cumbersome  and  difficult 
for  American  merchants  and  exporters  to  com- 
ply with.  Its  purpose  is  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions that  will  arise  under  the  section  of  the 
pending  United  States  tariff  bill  which  provides, 
with  certain  limitations,  for  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  islands.  It  is  drawn 
with  a  view  to  preserving  to  the  islands  as  much 
customs  revenue  as  possible  and  to  protect  in  a 
reasonable  measure  those  industries  which  now 
exist  in  the  islands. 

' '  The  bill  now  transmitted  has  been  drawn 
by  a  board  of  tariff  experts,  of  which  the  insular 
collector  of  customs.  Col.  George  R.  Colton, 
was  the  president.  The  board  held  a  great 
many  open  meetings  in  Manila,  and  conferred 
fully  with  representatives  of  all  business  inter- 
ests in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands  that 
the  bill  should  be  passed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  pending  Payne  bill,  with  special  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  which  it  was  prepared." 

The  Bill  was  passed,  but  certain  tobacco  in- 
terests secured  an  important  amendment  in 
their  favor. 

A.  D.  1909  (Nov.). —  Success  of  the  Na- 
tionalists in  the  Election.  —  "Practically 
complete  returns  from  the  recent  election  indi- 
cate that  the  Assembly  will  be  composed  of 
sixty  Nationalists,  fifteen  Progressists,  and 
five  Independents.  The  Nationalists  also 
gained  four  provincial  Governors  over  the 
number  elected  by  that  party  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. Similar  gains  in  other  offices  have  been 
made  by  the  Nationalists.  Some  of  the  returns 
are  still  missing,  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
make  any  material  change  in  the  figures 
given." — Press  Report  from  Manila,  Nov.  5, 
1909. 


PICKETING:  The  Labor  Strikers- 
Right. —  Its  limit.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor 
Organization  :  England  :  A.  D.  1906  (March). 

PICQUART,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
France:  A.  D.  1906. 

PIEROLA,  Nicolas.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Perl-. 


PINCHOT,  Gifford:  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Con- 
servation OF  Natural  RESOtrRCES. 

On  Threatened  Water  Power  Trust.  See 
Combinations,  Industrial,  &c.  :  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1909. 
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PIOUS  FUND  QUESTION.  —Its  Deci- 
sion by  the  Hague  Tribunal.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Mexico:  A.  D.  1902  (May). 

PITTSBURG:  A.  D.  1906-1908.  — Under 
a  Reforming  Mayor.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Muni- 
cipal Go\'ERNMENT. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Enlargement  and  Rededica- 
tion  of  the  Carnegie  Institute.  See  Edlca- 
Tiox  :  United  States:  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  —  The  Pittsburg  Survey. 
—  A  remarkable  Investigation  of  Living  Con- 
ditions. See  Social  Betterment  :  United 
States. 

PIUS  X.,  Pope.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Pa- 
pact. 

PLAGUE,  Bubonic.     See  Public  Health. 

"  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN,"  The.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Ireland:  A.  D.  1907. 

PLATT  AMENDMENT.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Cuba:  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

PLAYGROUND  MOVEMENT,  The.— 
The  first  convention  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America,  held  at  Chicago  in  .June,  1907, 
was  a  very  notable  gathering,  in  the  character 
of  the  men  and  women  assembled,  — in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  discussion  they  gave  to  the  subject  of 
child-development  by  wholesome  play,  — in  the 
spirit  imparted  to  it  by  the  wonderful  exhibit 
that  Chicago  could  make  of  achievement  in  this 
new  civic  undertaking,  and  in  the  great  impetus 
it  gave  to  the  playground  movement  throughout 
the  country.  The  proceedings  and  incidents  of 
the  convention  were  reported  very  fully  in  the 
August  number  of  CharitieH  and  Corrections  that 
year. 

"Prom  one  article,  'How  They  Played  at 
Chicago,'  by  Mr.  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  we 
learn  that  in  connection  with  the  convention 
there  wa.s  held  a  ffrstival  of  sport  and  play,  in 
which  from  first  to  last  'the  play  spirit  was  as- 
cendant.' More  than  r,(X)0  pers'iiis  participated, 
and  among  th<-m  were  President  Gulick,  of  the 
national  asso^nation.  and  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Har- 
vard. The  play  spirit,  .says  he,  captivated  every 
one.  '  Play,  according  to  students  of  it,  means 
not  only  a  gfxxl  time,  but  from  the  child's  point 
of  view  it  is  .serious  buHines"  :  moreover,  it  lias 
vital  significance  in  rriucational  developm(;iit.' 
This  meeting,  he  claims,  marks  the  transitjcjii  of 
playground  activity  from  a  more  or  less  sponulic 
ancf  <\\!VX>nni-<U'<\  M;rifs  of  efTorts  in  our  larger 
cities  to  a  firmly  establislierl  anrl  wi-il  organized 
national  movement.  A  better  understanding  of 
tlie  playground  issue  means  better  citizenship 
and  community  life. 

"  President  K/x.»w;vclt,  honorary  president,  had 
requestf^l  that  delegations  be  acnl  to  this  con- 
ventiorj  from  many  cities,  '  U>  gain  inspiration 
from  this  meeting,  anrl  If)  see  the  magnifi«:ent 
Rvstem  that  Chif^Jigo  has  erected   in   its  South 
Park  wction, — one  of  the  most  rujlable  civic 
achievements   of   any    American    city.'      They 
came,  and   returned   to  their  home  cities  with 
photognipliH  of  the  playgrounds  and  recreation 
cj-riUm  in  fliicd^fo.     On  these  the  city  of  Chi 
cago  has  exp<tiflc<l  rluring  the  last  fifiur  years 
W,.VK),fHK»,  and  liasref  ently  approjiriated  $3,000 
fKK)   a/lditiona!        .Morr-over,    it    has    auljjorized 
$l,.V>0,fH><)  ff;r  similar  fiicjIitleB  for  children  on 
the  north  nui\   wevt  %\i\i-»  as  well       Kach  center    1 
costs  about  ^'4',! I. ()(>()  annually.   Tliew:  centers  re-    1 
pognize  that   human  needs  Iranwend   all  other   i 
tbinga,   and    tfnd    trj    develop   a   mx\&\    spirit   \ 


that  one  day  must  permeate  our  commingled 
races." — American  Review  of  Reviews,  Sept., 
1907. 

"According  to  the  new  Year  Book  [for  1910] 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  America,  336 
municipalities  in  the  United  States  are  main- 
taining supervised  playgrounds.  The  actual 
number  of  playgrounds  operated  in  267  of  these 
cities  last  year  was  1,53.>.  About  56  per  cent, 
are  in  the  area  of  greatest  density  of  population, 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  number  of 
cities  in  those  States  maintaining  playgrounds 
is  149,  and  the  number  of  playgrounds  estab- 
lished in  123  of  them  is  873.  Massachusetts  has 
led  in  the  movement. 

"In  about  49  per  cent,  of  the  cities  operating 
public  playgrounds,  the  managing  authority, 
wholly  or  in  part,  is  the  city  itself,  which  is 
working  through  its  board  of  education,  its 
park  department,  or  other  municipal  bureau  — 
or  by  combining  the  activities  of  two  or  more 
departments.  In  fifteen  cities  the  Ma3-ors  have 
appointed  special  commissions,  organized,  as 
city  departments  for  the  administration  of  play- 
grounds, which  are  no  longer  left  to  the  phi- 
lanthropist. 

"  In  fifty-five  of  the  larger  cities,  local  play- 
ground associations  have  been  established,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  have  organized  com- 
mittees that  will  be  converted  into  permanent 
organizations.  Churches,  women's  clubs,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  Associated  Chari- 
ties, and  public-spirited  men  and  women  have 
contributed  their  help. 

"  An  index  of  the  interest  in  the  movement 
is  afiforded  by  a  survey  of  figures  representing 
the  yearly  expenditures  for  sites,  equipment, 
and  the  maintenance  of  playgrounds.  In  many 
cases  specific  information  on  this  point  is  not 
available,  but  184  cities  have  sent  reports  stating 
definitely  what  it  costs  them  to  operate  their 
grounds.  The  total  amount  expended  in  the 
year  by  these  184  cities  is  §1,353,114.  In  18  per 
cent,  of  the  cities  the  amount  of  money  set 
apart  for  playgrounds  was  approi)riatcd  entirely 
by  the  municipality,  wiiile  in  23  per  cent,  the 
cities  combined  with  private  organizations."  — 
N.    v.  Eve  I'oHt,  .Jan.  5,  1910. 

In  England,  or  in  London,  at  least,  the  move- 
ment has  been  set  on  foot  by  an  "  Evening  Play 
(Centres  Committee,"  of  which  Mrs.  Ilumiihry 
Wanl  is  (.'hairman.  The  object  of  the  Commit- 
tee, as  stated  l)y  .Mrs.  Ward,  is  "to  open  the 
Hf.hool  buildings  in  winl(;r  for  play,  exercise,  and 
handwork,  as  an  alternative  to  the  streets,  to 
children  after  school  hours;  and  in  summer  to 
organize  the  playgroimds,  as  is  now  so  largely 
done  in  America  and  Canada"  :  but  thus  far  its 
success  appears  to  have  bien  mostly  in  liie  open- 
ing of  Indoor  ()lay  cxuitn-s  for  evening  entertain- 
mr-nt. 

PLAZA,  General  Lconidas:  President  of 
Ecuador.     See  (in  this  vol  )  K<  cadou. 

PLEHVE,  M.  V.  de:  Defence  of  Russian 
Measures  in  Finland.  S<e  (in  this  vol.;  Fin- 
i,ANi>:  A    I)    1901. 

Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior.  —  His 
atrocious  administration.  His  assassina- 
tion.    Sec  Ki  HMis     A     I)    IDOI    lUOl. 

PLURAL  VOTING,  Belgian.  Hec  (in  this 
vol  )  IJki.om'M  :  A.I).  1902  and  l»n.l  Also  in 
Volume  VI  ,  Bkloiim  A  I)  JHIM  |H))5.  and 
in  Volume  I..  Conhtiti  tion  ok  Bkloiuh. 
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POBIEDONOSTZEFF,  Constantine : 
On  Russian  Discontent.  See  (in  this  vol.; 
1{[SSIA  :  A.  D.  11JU2. 

Resignation.  See  Russia :  A.  D.  1904-1905. 
Death,  March  23.  1907. 

POGROMS:  Massacres.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Russi.v  :  A.  D.  1906. 

POLAR  EXPLORATION:  Arctic:  A.  D. 
1901-1910.- — Three  Expeditions  of  Com- 
mander Peary.  —  His  Final  Triumph.  —  The 
astounding  Imposture  of  Dr.  Cook,  Pretender 
to  an  attainment  of  the  Pole  a  Year  in  Ad- 
vance of  Peary.  — Other  Arctic  Explorations 
of  the  Decade.  — When  the  record  of  Polar 
Exploration  was  closed  in  Volume  VI.  of  this 
work,  on  its  going  to  press  iu  the  spring  of  1901, 
Commander  Robert  E.  Peary  had  been  working 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  for  three  years,  with  no 
respite,  and  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  was  sending 
a  vessel,  the  Erik,  to  make  inquiries  about  him. 
He  was  found  to  have  proved  that  Greenland  is 
surrounded  by  water  at  the  north,  and  to  have 
further  undertakings  in  hand.  He  remained 
another  year,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Pole  that  had  yet 
been  accomplished,  going  directly  north  from 
Cape  Hecla  and  reaching  latitude  84°  17'.  Re- 
turning to  the  coast,  he  was  met  and  brought 
home,  after  an  absence  of  four  years.  In  July, 
1905,  he  sailed  northward  again,  equipped  with 
a  vessel,  the  Roosevelt,  built  expressly  for  his  use. 
After  wintering  on  the  north  coast  of  Grant 
Land,  he  started  once  more  with  sledges  and 
dogs  toward  the  Pole,  and  this  time  pressed  his 
way  to  87°  6'  of  latitude,  or  within  a  little  more 
than  200  miles  of  the  Arctic  hub.  Then  he  was 
forced  to  turn  back,  with  scant  supplies,  killing 
his  dogs  for  food.  Once  more,  in  July,  1908, 
Commander  Peary  set  his  face  Arcticward,  on 
the  staunch  Roosevelt,  with  two  scientific  compan- 
ions, and  equipped  himself  at  Etali  with  Eski- 
mos and  dogs  for  another  journey  across  the 
ice-fields,  from  some  point  on  the  Grant  Land 
coast. 

Two  expeditions  were  fitted  out  in  1901  and 
1903,  by  Mr.  Ziegler,  of  New  York,  the  former 
under  Evelyn  B.  Baldwin,  the  latter  under  An- 
thony Fiala.  The  latter  reached  latitude  82° 
13',  remaining  in  the  Arctic  regions  until  the 
summer  of  1905.  In  June,  1903,  Captain  Roald 
Amundsen,  of  Norway,  sailed  from  Christiania 
in  the  small  sloop  Gjoa,  beginning  a  voyage 
which  carried  him  entirely  through  the  North- 
west Passage  from  Baffin  Bay  to  Bering  Strait 
and  which  occupied  three  years.  Much  of  that 
time,  however,  was  devoted  to  studies  and 
searches  of  great  value  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Magnetic  Pole.  In  1905  the  ranks 
of  the  Arctic  explorers  were  joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  sailed  from  Christiania 
in  May,  in  the  Belgica,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
de  Gerlache.  In  1907,  Mr.  John  R.  Bradley,  of 
New  York,  supplied  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 
with  equipments  for  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole,  and  accompanied  him  in  a  schooner 
yacht  to  Annatok,  a  little  north  of  Etah,  in 
North  Greenland,  where  the  Doctor,  with  one 
white  man,  Rudolph  Francke,  were  landed, 
with  their  supplies,  to  begin  the  undertaking. 
Several  attempts  were  made  in  successive  years 
by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  to  make  the  journey  to 
the  Pole  from  Spitzbergen  by  a  dirigible  air- 
ship.    Each  of  them,  down  to  1909,  was  frus- 


trated by  misfortunes  of  circumstance  or 
weather.  A  tragically  ended  survey  of  the 
northeast  coast  of  Greenland  was  accomplished 
in  1906-7  by  Dr.  Mylius  Erichsen  and  Lieuten- 
ant Hagen-IIagen,  who  perished  while  groping 
their  way  southward  in  the  growing  darkness 
of  the  approaching  winter.  These  fill  out  the 
important  items  of  the  record  of  Arctic  explora- 
tion, since  April,  1901,  down  to  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1909. 

On  that  day  the  whole  world  was  startled  and 
excited  by  a  message,  flashed  first  to  Lerwick, 
in  the  Shetland  Islands,  from  a  passing  Danish 
steamer,  the  Hans  Egede,  and  thence  to  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  saying  :  "  We  have  on  board 
the  American  traveller,  Dr.  Cook,  who  reached 
the  North  Pole  April  21,  1908.  Dr.  Cook  ar- 
rived at  Upernivik  (the  northernmost  Danish 
settlement  in  Greenland,  on  an  island  oil'  the  west 
coast)  in  May  of  1909  from  Cape  York  (in  the 
northwest  part  of  Greenland,  on  BaflSn  Bay). 
The  Eskimos  of  Cape  York  confirm  Dr.  Cook's 
story  of  his  journey." 

The  next  day  brought  a  cabled  announcement 
from  Dr.  Cook  himself,  to  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, briefly  telling  of  his  triumph,  "  after  a  pro- 
longed fight  against  famine  and  frost,"  and  de- 
scribing the  emotions  with  which  he  had  found 
himself  at  the  goal  which  so  many  had  striven 
vainly  to  attain.  "What  a  cheerless  spot,"  he 
moralized,  "to  have  aroused  the  ambition  of 
man  for  so  many  ages!  An  endless  field  of 
purple  snows.  No  life.  No  land.  No  spot  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  frost.  We  were  the 
only  pulsating  creatures  in  a  dead  world  of  ice." 

Two  days  later  the  hero  was  landed  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  all  the  excited  world  devoured 
graphic  descriptions  of  his  reception  by  the  en- 
thusiastic Danes  :  by  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
hastened  to  welcome  him  before  he  had  stepped 
from  the  ship  ;  by  the  crowds  who  cheered  him  ; 
by  the  King,  who  dined  him ;  by  the  University 
of  Copenhagen  which  awarded  him  an  honorary 
degree,  and  whose  faculty  he  made  happy  and 
proud  by  the  promise  that  it  should  be  the  first 
to  examine  the  record  of  his  observations  and 
the  proofs  in  general  that  he  had  reached  the 
Pole. 

Two  more  days  passed,  and  then  the  climax 
of  this  world-spread  excitement  and  astonish- 
ment was  marked  by  another  radio-electric  flash 
of  news  out  of  the  Arctic  North,  —  this  time 
from  the  American  North,  —  proclaiming  an- 
other conquest  of  the  icy  fortress  of  the  Pole.  It 
spoke  "to  the  Associated  Press,  New  York," 
from  "Indian  Harbor,  via  Cape  Ray,  Nova 
Scotia,"  saying:  "Stars  and  Stripes  nailed  to 
North  Pole.  Peary."  It  reached  New  York  a 
little  after  noon  of  September  6th,  and  before 
night,  everywhere,  people  in  all  languages  were 
asking  each  other:  "  Is  it  possible  that  two  men 
have  suddenly  done  what  none  have  been  able 
to  do  before?-" 

Other  messages  from  Commander  Peary  which 
soon  followed  the  first  one  fixed  the  date  of  his 
attainment  of  the  Pole  as  having  been  April  6, 
1909,  —  being  fifteen  days  less  than  a  year  after 
Dr.  Cook  claimed  to  have  planted  the  American 
flag  at  the  same  spot.  They  brought  angry 
denunciations,  too,  of  Cook's  pretension,  which 
Peary  had  learned  of  from  the  Esquimaux  in 
the  North.  "Cook's  story,"  he  said  in  one  de- 
spatch ,  ' '  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.    The 
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two  Esquimaux  who  accompanied  him  say  he 
went  no  distance  north  and  not  outside  of  land. 
Other  members  of  the  tribe  confirm  their  story." 
In  another  he  declared:  "Cook  has  sold  the 
public  a  gold  brick."  Dr.  Cook,  meantime,  gave 
out  expressions  as  to  Peary's  achievement  very 
different  in  temper  and  tone.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  Commander  Peary  had  reached  the  Pole;  but 
he,  Cook,  had  been  fortunately  the  first  to  enjoy 
the  favorable  conditions  which  gave  success  to 
them  both.  His  magnanimity,  his  coolness,  his 
easy  self-confidence,  in  contrast  with  Peary's 
words  and  bearing,  won  public  admiration  and 
sympathy,  and  the  majority  in  most  communi- 
ties inclined  strongly,  for  a  time,  to  the  judg- 
ment that  both  explorers  had  done  what  they 
said  they  did,  but  that  Cook,  in  character,  was 
the  more  estimable  man.  When  he  arrived  in 
New  York,  on  the  21st  of  September,  that  city 
gave  him  almost  as  wild  a  hero  worship  as  Co- 
penhagen had  done.  Commander  Peary  was 
then  just  landing  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
it  was  some  weeks  before  he  would  proceed  to 
New  York,  or  put  himself  at  all  in  the  way  of 
receiving  any  public  demonstrations  of  honor. 

But  grounds  of  skepticism  as  to  Dr.  Cook 
were  acquiring  a  rapid  multiplication.  When 
he  published  his  story  in  detail,  or  told  it  in  lec- 
txires,  it  started  questions  which  people  having 
critical  knowledge  insisted  that  he  must  answer 
if  he  could  ;  but  he  made  no  attempt.  He  was 
in  no  haste  to  produce  the  records  which  he  had 
insisted  would  prove  his  claims  beyond  a  doubt. 
He  required  weeks  of  time  to  prepare  them  for 
examination,  and  they  must  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  before  any  other  tri- 
bunal of  science  could  see  them.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  harvesting  large  gains  from  lectures  and 
newspaper  publications,  and  seemed  more  inter- 
ested in  that  pursuit  than  in  the  vindication  of 
his  questioned  honor.  Hence,  su^-picion  of  him 
grew,  until  it  mafic  itself  heard  and  felt  at  last 
with  a  force  which  drove  the  Doctor  to  put  his 
professed  pnx^fs  in  shape  and  send  them  by  the 
hand  of  his  secretary,  Mr.  I.,on8flale,  to  Copen- 
hagen. Before  they  reafhed  their  destination 
he,  him.self,  disappeared  my^teriou.sly  from  jiub- 
lic  view,  nervously  shattered,  it  was  sai<l,  and 
seeking  some  hidden  place  of  refuge  abroad, 
lieports  of  him  from  various  places  in  Ixjth  Ku 
rope  and  Sotith  America  have  not  been  verificfl, 
and  his  whereabouts  are  still  (March,  1910;  a 
mystery. 

On  the  21gt  of  December  the  report  of  the 
scientifif;  committee  of  Copenha^'en  rniversHy, 
to  whifh  the  rcff>rdH  forwardefi  by  I)r.  Cook 
were  Hubmitted,  w,'i«  ma/h-  public  by  the  I'niver- 
uity  Council.  "The  report,  which  was  sent  in 
by  the  e'<mrriitt^!e  on  Deeembcr  IH,  states  that 
the  following  papers  were  submitttd  to  it  for 
jnveHtigatJon:  — 

"1,  A  type  writtf;n  report  by  Mr.  Loii.tdale 
on  Dr.  (^Vx>k'H  Arctic  voya;f<-,  eonsiHting  of  61 
folioH. 

"2.  A  type  writU;n  copy  of  10  folios,  marie 
by  .Mr.  fxjnmlule.  compriHinK  the  note-tx)okH 
brought  ba'k  by  Dr.  Cfxik  from  his  Journey 
and  covering'  'he  p*rri')d  from  March  18  l^)  June 
13.  ]U()H,  stated  to  have  ]h-vu  written  on  the  way 
from  Hvarti-vaaiT  to  the  I'ole  and  ba<k  until  a 
pla/e  weMt  of  IfeilMrgHlftiid  was  reached    .   .   . 

"  The  romrnlttee  poiritn  out  a"*  a  remill  of  its 
investigations  that  the  aforementioned  report  of 


the  journey  is  essentially  identical  with  that 
published  some  time  ago  in  the  Xeio  York  Her- 
ald, and  that  the  copy  of  the  note-books  did  not 
contain  astronomical  records,  but  only  results. 
In  fact,  the  committee  remarks  that  there  are 
no  elucidatory  statements  which  might  have  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  astronomical  observations 
were  really  taken.  Neither  is  the  practical  side 
—  namely,  the  sledge  journey  —  illuminated  by 
details  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  committee 
to  form  an  opinion.  The  committee  therefore 
considers  that  from  the  material  submitted  no 
proof  can  be  adduced  that  Dr.  Cook  reached 
the  North  Pole. 

"The  council  of  the  University  accordingly 
declares  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  report 
that  the  documents  submitted  to  Copenhagen 
University  contain  no  observations  or  explana- 
tions to  prov'e  that  Dr.  Cook  on  his  last  Polar 
journey  reached  the  North  Pole." 

That  Commander  Peary  had  accomplished  at 
last  the  object  of  his  indomitable  striving  was 
never  in  doubt.  His  own  testimony  to  the  fact 
had  sufficed  from  the  beginning,  and  the  decision 
rendered  on  the  3d  of  November  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  which 
examined  the  records  of  his  march  to  the  Pole, 
added  nothing  to  the  public  belief.  But  his 
laurels  had  been  lamentably  blighted  by  the 
atmosphere  of  scandal,  wrangle,  and  disgust 
with  which  Cook's  monstrous  imposture  had 
vulgarized  the  whole  feeling  that  attended  the 
exploit. 

The  incidents  of  the  final  Peary  expedition, 
from  start  to  finish,  were  summarized  by  the 
Commander  in  a  message  from  Battle  Harbor  to 
the  London  Times,  Sept.  8,  as  follows:  "The 
Roosevelt  left  New  York  on  July  6,  1908.  She 
left  Sydney  on  July  17th;  arrived  at  Cape  York, 
Greenland,  on  August  1st ;  left  VAah.  Greenland, 
on  August  8th  ;  arrived  all'ape  Sheridan.  CJrant 
Land,  on  September  1st,  and  wintered  at  Cape 
Sheridan  The  sletlge  expedition  left  the  Roose- 
velt on  February  15th.  1909,  and  started  north 
of  Cape  Columbia  on  March  1st.  It  passed  the 
British  record  on  March  2(1;  was  delayed  by 
open  water  on  March  2d  and  3(1 ;  was  held  up 
by  open  water  from  .March  Itli  to  .March  11th  ; 
cross<d  the  H-lth  parallel  on  .March  11th  and  en- 
countered an  f)pen  lead  on  .March  ITjih  ;  crossed 
the  H."»th  parallel  on  March  I8th  ;  crossed  the 
H6th  parallel  on  March  22d  and  encountered  an 
open  lead  on  March  33d;  p.isscd  the  Norwegian 
record  on  March  23d  ;  passi  d  the  Italian  record 
on  March  24th  and  encountered  an  open  lead  on 
.March  20th  :  crossed  the  HTth  parallel  on  .March 
27th  ;  passed  th(r  American  record  on  March 
28th and  encf)unt<red  a  lead  on  March  2Htli:  held 
up  by  open  water  on  March  29th;  crossed  the 
H8th  parallel  on  April  2d  ;  cros.sed  the  89tli  par- 
allel on  April  4lh,  and  reached  the  North  I'ole 
on  .\f)ril  0th. 

"On  returning  we  left  the  pole  on  April  7th; 
reachfd  Canip  Columbia  on  April  2'-U\.  arriving 
on  board  Ihi-  Roosevelt  on  .\[)ril  'i7th.  The 
Uof)seve|t  left  Cape  Sheridan  on  .July  If^th, 
passed  Cape  Sabine  on  August  Hih.  left  Cape 
York  on  August  20ih  and  arrived  at  Indian 
Harbor 

■'  All  the  memliers  of  the  expedition  are  re- 
turning in  i,'oo<l  licaltli  except  Professor  Koss  G. 
.Martin,  who  unfortunaU-l y  drowneil  on  April 
lOtb,  4'}  miles  north  of  Cape  Columbia,   while 
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returning    from   86  degrees  north    latitude  in 
command  of  a  supporting  party." 

Antarctic  :  English,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Scottish  Expeditions. — The  Successes  of 
Lieutenant  Shackleton. —  When  the  account 
of  J'olar  Exploration  in  Volume  VL  of  this 
work  was  closed,  in  April,  lUOl,  several  expe- 
ditious to  the  Antarctic  region  were  reported  as 
being  under  preparation,  in  England,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  The  English  expedition,  for 
which  the  ship  Discovery  was  being  litted  out, 
sailed  on  the  6th  of  August,  lOOl,  imder  the 
command  of  Captain  Robert  F.  Scott,  with 
Lieutenant  Ernest  H.  Shackleton  of  the  Britisli 
Navy  as  second  in  command.  Its  object  was 
a  further  exploration  of  the  great  mountainous 
region  named  Victoria  Land,  which  Captain 
James  Ross  had  discovered  half  a  century  be- 
fore. This  coast  the  Discovery  reached  in  Janu- 
ary, 1902,  and  followed  it  southward,  to  and 
beyond  the  Erebus  volcano,  skirting  the  Great 
Ice  Barrier  which  stretches  far  eastward,  seem- 
uig  to  forbid  a  penetration  of  the  frozen  ter- 
ritory it  hems  in.  In  this  survey  the  British 
explorers  reached  an  unvisited  section,  which 
they  named  King  Edward  Land.  They  win- 
tered that  year  near  Mount  Erebus,  pushing 
sledge  expeditions  southward  over  the  snow 
fields,  finding  a  more  upheaved  and  broken  sur- 
face of  land,  less  ice-capped,  than  is  the  com- 
mon feature  of  the  Arctic  polar  zone.  In  the 
longest  of  these  sledge-trips  the  latitude  of  82° 
17'  S.  was  attained, — far  beyond  any  previous 
approach  to  the  southern  pole,  but  still  more 
than  500  miles  from  that  goal.  Through  a  sec- 
ond winter  the  Discovery  was  held  fast  in  the 
ice,  with  considerable  sickness  among  officers 
and  men,  notwithstanding  which  important  ad- 
ditions to  their  survey  of  the  region  were  made. 
In  January,  1904,  they  were  reached  by  two 
relief  ships,  and  escaped  from  the  ice  in  the 
following  month,  arriving  at  New  Zealand  not 
long  after. 

The  German  expedition  commanded  by  Dr. 
Drygalski,  left  Kiel  August  11,  1901,  borne  by 
the  steamer  Gauss,  built  specially  for  battling 
with  ice.  In  January,  1902,  it  took  on  stores  at 
Kerguelen  Island,  and  proceeded  thence  to  a 
point  in  the  Antarctic  Circle  far  eastward  of 
that  chosen  by  the  British  explorers,  being 
within  the  region  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Captain  Wilkes,  about  sixty  years  before,  and 
indefinitely  named  Wilkes  Land.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  Dr.  Drygalski  to  establish  a  station 
on  the  section  of  this  unexplored  territory 
known  as  Termination  Land  and  from  thence 
make  thorough  surveys.  He  failed,  however, 
to  find  the  supposed  land  in  its  expected  place, 
and  was  unfortunately  frozen  in  for  a  year, 
with  sledge  expeditions  baffled  by  the  violence 
of  winter  storms.  In  geographical  exploration 
the  Gauss  party  seem  to  have  accomplished 
little,  but  they  made  rich  collections  of  scien- 
tific data.  As  soon  as  they  were  freed  from  the 
ice  they  received  orders  from  Berlin  to  return 
home. 

The  Swedish  expedition,  under  Dr.  Otto  Nor- 
denskjold,  left  Europe  in  October,  1901,  in  the 
ship  Antarctic,  destined  for  Graham  Land, 
south  of  the  South  American  continent.  There, 
on  the  east  coast  of  that  land,  in  Admiralty  In- 
let, Dr.  Nordenskjiild  established  winter  quar- 
ters in  February,  1902,  and  the  Antarctic  was 


sent  to  South  America,  to  return  thence  some 
months  later. 

A  Scottish   expedition,     under    Dr.    W.     8. 
Bruce,  in  the  steamer  Scotia,  was  sent  out  in 
October,  1903,  for  special  oceanographic  inves 
ligations  in  Weddell  Sea,  —  south  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

All  previous  Antarctic  explorations  were 
eclip.sed,  in  1908-9,  by  that  of  Lieutenant 
Shackleton,  commanding  the  barkentine  Nim- 
rod.  a  converted  whaling  vessel,  much  smaller 
than  the  Discovery,  on  which  Lieutenant  S.  had 
accompanied  Captain  Scott  to  the  same  region 
some  years  before.  The  Nimrod  sailed  from 
England  in  July,  1907,  and  from  New  Zealand 
on  New  Year  Day,  1908,  going  to  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  Arctic  Circle  that  the  Discovery  had 
sought.  Winter  quarters  were  established  at  a 
point  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  spot 
where  Scott  and  Shackleton  had  wintered  in 
1902-3.  One  of  the  first  achievements  of  the 
party  was  the  ascent  of  Mount  Erebus  by  six 
of  the  scientists  of  the  expedition,  who  began 
their  difficult  climb  on  the  5th  of  March. 
Caught  in  a  blizzard  on  the  second  day  of  their 
undertaking,  they  had  to  lie  in  their  sleeping- 
bags  for  thirty  hours  ;  but  they  made  their  way 
to  the  .summit  and  looked  down  into  the  live 
fire  of  the  crater.  The  party  making  this  ascent 
were  Lieutenant  Adams,  R.  N.  R.  (geologist), 
Sir  Philip  Brocklehurst  (survej'or  and  map 
maker).  Professor  David,  of  Sydney  University, 
Mr.  A.  Forbes  Mackay,  assistant  surgeon,  3fr. 
Eric  Marshall,  surgeon  and  cartographer,  and 
Mr.  Marson  a  scientist  of  Adelaide.  Early  in 
the  spring  the  sledging  journej^s  were  begun. 

Speaking  at  a  reception  given  to  him  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  his  return  to 
England  in  June,  1909,  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  most  important  of 
these  journeys,  led  by  himself,  with  Lieut. 
Adams,  geologist.  Surgeon  Eric  Marshall,  and  a 
third  companion  named  Wild.  The  march  of  the 
party  was  directly  toward  the  Pole : 

"On  December  3  they  climbed  a  mountain 
4,000  feet  high,  and  from  its  summit  saw  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  royal  road  to  the  Pole  — 
an  enormous  glacier  stretching  southwards. 
There  was  only  one  pony  left  at  this  time,  and, 
taking  this  animal  with  them,  they  started  the 
ascent  of  the  glacier,  which  proved  to  be  seamed 
with  crevasses.  Progress  became  very  slow, 
for  disaster  threatened  at  every  step.  On  De- 
cember 7  the  remaining  pony  was  lost  down  a 
crevasse,  very  nearly  taking  Wild  and  a  sledge 
with  it.  Finally  the  party  gained  the  inland 
plateau,  at  an  altitude  of  over  10,000  feet,  and 
started  across  the  great  white  snow  plain  to- 
wards the  Pole. 

"  They  were  short  of  food,  and  had  cut  down 
their  rations  to  an  absolute  minimum  ;  the  tem- 
perature at  the  high  altitude  was  extremely 
low,  and  all  their  spare  clothing  had  been  de- 
posited lower  down  the  glacier  in  order  to  save 
weight.  On  January  6,  [1909],  they  reached 
latitude  88'  8"  south,  after  having  taken  the 
risk  of  leaving  a  depot  of  stores  on  the  plateau, 
out  of  sight  of  all  land.  Then  a  blizzard  swept 
down  upon  them,  and  for  two  days  they  were 
unable  to  leave  their  tent,  while,  owing  to  their 
weakened  condition  and  the  intense  cold,  they 
suffered  from  frostbite  even  in  their  sleeping 
bags.     When  the  blizzard   moderated  on  Jan- 
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uary  9  they  felt  that  they  had  reached  their  limit 
of  endurance,  for  their  strength  was  greatly  re- 
duced and  the  food  was  almost  done.  They 
therefore  left  the  camp  standing,  and  pushing 
on  for  five  hours,  planted  Queen  Alexandra's 
flag  in  88'  23"  south,  took  possession  of  the  pla- 
teau for  the  King,  and  turned  their  faces  north 
again. 

"ilr.  Shackleton  described  the  difficulties  of 
the  journey  back  to  the  coast,  when  the  men  were 
desperately  short  of  food  and  nearly  worn  out, 
and  attacks  of  dysentry  added  to  their  troubles. 
.  .  .  One  day  on  the  Barrier  they  were  unable  to 
march  at  all,  being  prostrated  with  dysentery, 
and  they  reached  each  depot  with  their  food  fin- 
ished. On  February  23.  however,  they  reached 
a  depot  prepared  for  tliem  by  a  party  from  the 
ship,  and  on  March  1  Mr.  Shackleton  and  Wild 
reached  the  Nimrod.  Mr.  Shackleton  at  once  led 
a  relief  party  back  to  get  Adams  and  Marshall, 
the  latter  having  been  unable  to  continue  the 
march  owing  to  dysentery,  and  on  March  4  all 
the  men  were  safe  on  board." 

"Lieutenant  Shackleton  has  essentially  solved 
the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  South  Pole," 
said  the  London  Times  in  comments  on  the 
expedition;  "he  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have 
been  actually  within  sight  of  it  on  a  dreary 
plateau  some  10,000ft.  above  sea  level.  He  has 
been  as  successful  in  solving  the  problem  of 
the  South  Pole  as  Nansen  was  in  solving  that 
of  the  character  of  the  ocean  which  surrounds 
the  North  Pole." 

An  expedition  to  complete  what  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  came  so  near  to  a^xomplishing  is 
being  prepared  in  Great  Britain,  with  intention 
to  sail  in  July,  1910.  It  will  be  commanded  by 
Capt.  Scott,  of  the  expedition  of  1901.  The 
Brili.sh  Government  contributes  $10'),000  to  the 
cost.  American  and  German  e.xpeditions  an;  also 
beiriL'  pr'[)ar»;d 

PdLES,  The:  Germany:  A.  D.  1902- 
1908.  —  Measures  for  Germanizing  the  Po- 
lish Provinces  of  Prussia.  S<<-  (in  this  vol.) 
Germa-vy  :  A  D.  1902  f  .M.\kch-May),  1906- 
1907,  and  lliOH. 

Russia:  A.  D.  1904-1905. —  Revolutionary 
Disturbances  in.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia  :  A. 
D.  190J-190.V 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Their  Present  Condition. — 
"Thf;  I'oli.sh  (jii';stion.  .  .  .  resolves  itself  into 
a  .itruggle  between  the  Uxuil  Kus.sian  Govern- 
ment, the  Patriot,  and  the  Sociali.sts.  The  local 
Government  thougJi  harasscfi  and  worried  by 
the  S'K,-ialists,  i.s  wcure  fron»  any  great  disjister 
until  llie  latter  havi:  won  over  all  the  troops,  (tr 
the  Russian  vjldier  forgets  his  hatred  for  the 
Pole.  The  SfXMalisiH.  well  organised  and  ener 
getic,  are  carrying  out  their  programme  with  a 
tenacity  which  wf)iild  be  !iHt')nishing  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  element  pre- 
dominates In  their  mnks. 

"The  I'oHsli  I'atriot  seems  to  be  in  the  worst 
cav;  of  all  ,  for  his  hopes  are  centred  on  the 
pro^^rarnrne  of  a  [larty  whieh  is  without  efll 
dent  Iftjulers  and  without  the  slightest  chance 
of  obtaining  Its  demand*  from  the  existing 
Kussian  Government.  The  one  ray  of  light 
on  his  polithdl  horizon  It  the  fact  that  lilienil 
I{ii«il(t  has  expresv-'l  sympatliy  for  his  wrongs, 
«'  I  to  redress  them  aa  (K>on  an  cirrum 

»  illow,  l)ut  even  the  most  sanguine 

i'atriot  K/lmits  that  hU  new  ully  has  many  bat- 
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ties  to  win  before  this  promise  can  be  fulfilled. 
Meanwhile,  he  is  engaged  in  an  unequal  strug- 
gle with  the  Sociahsts  and  their  allies,  the 
anarchists." — B.  C.  Baskerville,  The  Present 
Condition  of  Poland  {Fortnig?ctly  Review,  Oct., 
1906). 

POLK,  Van  Leer:  Delegate  to  Third  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  Repub- 
lics.    See  (in  this  vol.)  AiiEuiCA>'  Republics. 

POLLARD  PLAN,  of  Judicial  Dealing 
with  Drunkards.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Alcohol 
Problem  :  Isterxatioxal  Congress. 

POLTAVA  PROVINCE,  Peasant  Doings 
in.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1901-1904, 
and  1902. 

POOLING,  of  Railway  Rates.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Railways:  United  States:  A.  D.  1890- 
1902. 

POOR  LAWS,  Working  of  the  English. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Poverty. 

POPES.     See  Papacy. 

PORT  ARTHUR:  A.  D.  1904-1905.— 
Siege  and  Capture  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  See(in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1904  (Feb.- 
JuLY)  and  (Feb.-Aug.);  also  A.  D.  1904-1905 
(May-Jan.). 

PORTER,  Horace  :  Commissioner  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Second  Peace  Conference. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt  against: 
A.  D.  1907. 

Search  for  and  Recovery,  at  Paris,  of  the 
Remains  of  John  Paul  Jones.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
United  States:  A,  D.  1905  (Feb.-June). 

PORTLAND,  Oregon  :  A.  D.  1905.  —  The 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  —  "The  Lewis 
and  Clark  Centennial  and  American  Pacific  Ex- 
position and  Oriental  Fair"  (to  give  its  full  of 
ficial  title),  conducted  at  Portland  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  the  middle  of  October, 
1905,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  exploration 
of  the  American  Continent  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive  of  the  undertakings  of  its  kind  in 
the  last  decade.  Specially  us  an  exhibit  of  the 
wonderful  natural  resources  of  the  great  North- 
west, and  of  the  more  wonderful  rapidity  of 
their  exploitation,  it  seemed  wholly  satisfying 
to  all  who  visited  it.  The  reclamation  work  of 
the  United  States  Government,  shown  elabo- 
rately by  models  and  otherwise  in  the  Irrigation 
Building  of  the  extensive  national  exliibit,  af- 
forded a  feature  of  uncommon  attractiveness. 
The  associat/'d  Forestry  Building,  with  its  walls 
of  mighty  logs  and  its  grand  pillars  of  firs  and 
cedars,  six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  was  a 
piece  of  unique  architecture  that  drew  all  eyes. 
'  The  Oregon  Cathredriil,"  it  (■am<'  to  Ix-  called. 
In  metals,  minerals,  fruits  and  grains,  the  wealth 
of  the  Northwest  was  astonishingly  displayed ; 
and  the  Japanese  from  the  farther  side  of  the 
I'ociflc  made  the  most  of  tlie  opportiinity  to 
spread  their  artistic  wares  before  American  buy- 
ers. 

The  scenic  setting  of  the  Kxposition  groumls, 
on  the  l)order  of  a  lake  nml  with  a  background 
of  hill  rising  from  Willamette  River,  was  u 
theme  of  pral^s<;  in  all  re|)orts  of  it. 

PORTO  RICO:  A.  D.  ipoi-1905. — 
Change  of  Qualifications  for  the  Elective 
Franchiie.  The  fiiniianiental  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  CongresB,  iipprnveil  April  12,  1900, 
under  which  the  government  of  i'orlo  Rico  as  a 
<lepcudeucy  of  the  United  States  was  organized, 
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will  be  found  in  Volume  VI  of  this  ■work,  —  see 
PouTO  Rico  •  A.  D.  1900  (Ai'Ril).  The  Act  has 
received  amendment  since,  making  one  impor- 
tant organic  change.  Tlie  Executive  Council 
which  it  created  was  authorized  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  for  the  first  election  of  a  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  The  suffrage  in  that  elec- 
tion, held  in  1900,  was  conferred  by  the  Council 
on  every  male  citizen  of  twenty -one  years,  resi- 
dent in  the  island  for  one  year  and  for  six 
months  in  his  municipal  district,  "who  is  able 
to  read  and  write,  or  who,  on  September  1,  1900, 
owned  real  estate  in  his  own  right  and  name,  or 
who  on  said  date  was  a  member  of  a  firm  or  cor- 
poration or  partnership,  or  who  on  September 
1,  1900,  owned  personal  property  in  his  own 
right  or  name  not  less  in  value  than  twenty-five 
dollars."  The  results  of  the  election  held  under 
that  rule,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  doings  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  at  its  first  session, 
which  opened  on  the  3d  of  December,  1900,  and 
closed  on  the  31st  of  January,  1901,  are  given  in 
Volume  VI. 

"  At  its  second  session,  in  1902,  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  availed  itself  of  the  power  given 
to  it  by  the  organic  act  and  passed  a  law  for  the 
government  of  future  elections.  This  act  fol- 
lowed closely  the  provisions  of  the  orders  that 
had  been  issued  by  the  executive  council.  The 
system  created  is  similar  to  that  in  the  American 
States  which  have  adopted  the  Australian  bal- 
lot. As  regards  the  franchise,  the  only  change 
made  was  that  the  provision  which  gave  the 
right  to  vote  to  persons  owning  personal  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  was 
dropped  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the 
provision  conferring  the  franchise  upon  those 
persons  meeting  the  conditions  as  regards  age 
and  residence  who  on  the  day  of  registration  are 
able  to  produce  to  the  board  of  registry  tax  re- 
ceipts showing  the  payment  of  any  kind  of  taxes 
for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  in  which  the 
election  is  held.  The  law  also  provided  that  all 
persons  who  were  registered  during  the  year 
1900  would  not  be  required  to  register  anew  or 
have  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  the  law. 
This  was  the  law  under  which  the  second  elec- 
tion in  1902  was  held.  In  1904  the  law  under- 
went a  very  important  alteration  as  regards  the 
qualifications  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  electoral 
franchise.  By  this  new  law  the  three  conditions 
—  ability  to  read  and  write,  ownership  of  real 
estate,  or  payment  of  taxes  —  any  one  of  which 
qualified  a  male  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  who  had 
resided  in  the  island  one  year  and  in  the  district 
in  which  he  offered  to  register  for  six  months 
immediately  preceding,  to  vote,  were  until  July 
1,  1906,  wiped  out,  leaving  only  the  conditions 
regarding  sex,  age  and  residence  to  be  met  in 
order  to  qualify  a  voter.  After  that  date  the 
additional  qualification  of  being  able  to  read  and 
write  must  be  met.  The  result  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  law  is  to  provide  for  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  until  July  1,  1906,  after  which  no 
new  name  can  be  added  to  the  registration  list 
unless  its  owner  is  able  to  read  and  write. 
Those  persons,  however,  who  are  properly  re- 
gistered before  that  date  are  not  required  to  of- 
fer themselves  for  registration,  but  continue  to 
enjoy  the  full  rights  of  the  franchise."  —  W.  F. 
Willoughby,  Territories  and  Dependencies  of  the 
U.  S.  p.  95  (Century  Co.,  jV.  Y.,  1905). 
A.  D.  1905.  —  Extension  of  Local  Govern- 


ment asked  for.  —  A  convention  of  munici- 
pal delegates,  chosen  by  the  elective  municipal 
councils  of  the  island,  assembled  at  San  Juan 
in  July,  1905,  formulated  a  request  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  a  broadening 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  1900,  which  "  would 
largely  transfer  the  control  of  the  local  govern- 
ment to  their  own  people.  The  Governor 
would  remain  a  Presidential  appointee,  but  the 
appointments  by  the  Governor  would  be  sub- 
ject in  many  cases  to  revision  by  a  locally 
elected  Senate,  except  the  courts,  which  would 
remain  as  now,  for  the  most  part,  under  our 
direct  control.  In  other  words,  the  legislative, 
and  largely  the  administrative  functions,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  the  Organic  Act, 
would  be  exercised  by  the  Porto  Ricans.  The 
courts,  of  our  own  choosing,  would  construe 
limitations  on  these  powers,  and  the  Governor, 
with  his  police  and  militia,  would  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  order  and  the  lawful  execution 
of  lawful  mandates." 

A,  D.  1906.  —  Visited  by  President  Roose- 
velt. ^ —  His  account  of  it.  —  "On  November 
twenty-first  I  visited  the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
landing  at  Ponce,  crossing  by  the  old  Spanish 
road  by  Cayey  to  San  Juan,  and  returning  next 
morning  over  the  new  American  road  from 
Arecibo  to  Ponce ;  the  scenery  was  wonderfully 
beautiful,  especially  among  the  mountains  of 
the  interior,  which  constitute  a  veritable  tropic 
Switzerland.  I  could  not  embark  at  San  Juan 
because  the  harbor  has  not  been  dredged  out 
and  c;aunot  receive  an  American  battle  ship.  I 
do  not  think  this  fact  creditable  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion, and  I  earnestly  hope  that  immediate  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  dredging  San  Juan 
Harbor. 

"  I  doubt  whether  our  people  as  a  whole  real- 
ize the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  under  its  ad- 
mirable government.  .  .  . 

"  I  stopped  at  a  dozen  towns  all  told,  and  one 
of  the  notable  features  in  every  town  was  the 
gathering  of  the  school  children.  The  work 
that  has  been  done  in  Porto  Rico  for  education 
has  been  noteworthy.  The  main  emphasis,  as 
is  eminently  wuse  and  proper,  has  been  put 
upon  primary  education  ;  but  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  normal  school,  an  agricultural  school, 
three  industrial  and  three  high  schools.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  not  only  the 
benefits  of  elementary  education  to  all  the  Porto 
Ricans  of  the  next  generation,  but  also  as  far 
as  means  will  permit  to  train  them  so  that  the 
industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  oppor- 
tunnities  of  the  island  can  be  utilized  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  It  was  evident,  at  a 
glance,  that  the  teachers,  both  Americans  and 
native  Porto  Ricans,  were  devoted  to  their 
work,  took  the  greatest  pride  in  it,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  train  their  pupils  not  only  in 
mind,  but  in  what  counts  for  far  more  than 
mind  in  citizenship  —  that  is,  in  character. 

"I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  excellent 
character  both  of  the  insular  police  and  of  the 
Porto  Rican  regiment.  They  are  both  of  them 
bodies  that  reflect  credit  upon  the  American 
administration  of  the  island.  The  insular 
police  are  under  the  local  Porto  Rican  govern- 
ment. The  Porto  Rican  regiment  of  troops 
must  be  appropriated  for  by  the  Congress.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  body  will  be  kept  per- 
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manent.  There  should  certainly  be  troops  in 
the  island,  and  it  is  wise  that  these  troops 
should  be  themselves  native  Porto  Ricans.  It 
would  be  from  every  standpoint  a  mistake  not 
to  perpetuate  this  regiment.  .   .   . 

"  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  special  attention,  and  that  is  the  desira- 
bility of  conferring  full  American  citizenship 
upon  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  this  will  be  done.  I  cannot  see 
how  any  harm  can  possibly  result  from  it,  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  right  and  justice  to 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  They  are  loyal,  they 
are  glad  to  be  under  our  flag,  they  are  making 
rapid  progress  along  the  path  of  orderly  lib- 
erty. Surely  we  should  now  show  our  appre- 
ciation of  them,  our  pride  in  what  they  have 
done,  and  our  pleasure  in  extending  recognition 
for  what  has  thus  been  done  by  granting  them 
full  American  citizenship.  .  .  . 

"  The  Porto  Ricans  have  complete  and  abso- 
lute autonomy  in  all  their  municipal  govern- 
ments, the  only  power  over  them  possessed  by 
the  insular  government  being  that  of  removing 
corrupt  or  incompetent  municipal  officials.  This 
power  has  never  been  exercised  save  on  the 
clearest  proof  of  corruption  or  of  incompetence 
such  as  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  island ;  and  under  such  circumstances  it 
has  been  fearlessly  used  to  the  immense  benefit 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  a  power  with  which 
it  would  be  safe,  for  the  sake  of  the  i.sland  it 
self,  to  dispense  at  present.  The  lower  house  is 
absolutely  elective,  while  the  upper  house  is 
appointive.  This  scheme  is  working  well ;  no 
injustice  of  any  kind  results  from  it,  and  great 
benefit  to  the  island,  and  it  should  certainly  not 
be  changed  at  this  time.  The  machinery  of  the 
elections  i.s  administered  entirely  by  the  Porto 
Rican  people  themselves,  the  governor  and 
council  keeping  only  such  supervision  as  is  nee 
essary  in  order  U)  8f;cure  an  orderly  election. 
Any  protest  as  to  electoral  frauds  is  settled  in 
the  courts."  —  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mentage  to 
Congretn  {CoTigrffinondl  Reo)rd,  Dec.  11,  1906). 

A.  D.  1908.  -  Ten  Years  of  Progress. — 
"  Ten  years  ago  exjiorfs  from  Porto  Hico  to  the 
United  States  were  valuefl  at  $2,414.:«P).  while 
in  the  fiscal  year  »nding  June  30,  190H.  they 
were$2.'),S91,261,  The  new  figures  show  a  prob- 
able further  increawf  for  1909.  In  1898,  less 
than  SS.O^KJ/XtO  wortli  of  sugar  was  exported,  and 
t/xlay  Hhipments  are  more  than  $14,0<V),000.  In 
cofffM-,  once  the  I'-ading  staple,  [nvrt-AHc,  is  also 
marked,  althouL'h  sii;.';ir  now  liolds  first  [)lace. 

"  K'<iir  hundr' d  and  thirty  five  miles  of  mac- 
a/lamize*]  t()w\h,  in  grxxl  repair,  now  make 
communication  i-any  between  Han  Juan  and 
Ponce  anfl  citi<-ii  on  the  west  coast.  Two-thirds 
of  the  T<iw\n  have  been  built  since  the  occupa- 
tion. TliP  niiln^wi  around  the  island,  projcctwl 
by  th'  li,  l>iit  <l'l)iy<d  year   by  year,   is 

DOW  \i  1   liarlK^r  iniprovern'-uffl  hav«-  been 

ma^le  in  .'^an  Jimn  and  I'once.  More  than  a 
thotiHand  (>ublic  w  hfcJ.H  are  wlufating  the  Porto 
Kiran  chlldnn — and  H/^jmetim«'»  their  parentH. 
The  net  public  debt  in  now  less  than  W.fK)0.000 
m  \tmn  than  2^  wr  rent,  of  the  aiweMC'l  valua- 
ti'  ■  Ml''  bulk  of  thiH  raonf-y  hat  Iwen  »fx;nt 

Ir-  ;  .rnprov«'m<'rit*  "  —  I'orto  Hiro  dor.  N. 

Y   El'    I'ont,  Marrh  Zl ,  VM)U 

A.  D.  (909.  "  Modification  of  thr  Funda- 
mental Act.  —  In  a  special    Mensage  U>  Con 
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gress.  May  10,  1909,  President  Taft  called  atten- 
tion to  the  failure  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Porto  Rico  to  pass  the  usual  appropriation 
bills,  leaving  the  government  of  the  island  with- 
out support  after  the  30th  of  the  next  June.  In 
his  opinion,  the  situation  indicated  that  the 
United  States  had  proceeded  too  fast  in  extend- 
ing political  power  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  and  that 
the  full  control  of  appropriations  should  be 
withdrawn  from  those  "  who  have  shown  them- 
selves too  irresponsible  to  enjoy  it."  He  sug- 
gested, therefore,  an  amendment  of  the  funda- 
mental act,  known  as  the  Foraker  Act,  to  provide 
that  when  the  legislative  assembly  shall  adjourn 
without  making  the  appropriation  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  government,  sums  equal  to  the  ap- 
propriations made  in  the  previous  year  for  the 
respective"purposes  shall  be  available  from  the 
current  revenues,  and  shall  be  drawn  by  the 
warrant  of  the  auditor  on  the  treasurer  and 
countersigned  by  the  Governor.  Such  a  provi- 
sion applies  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hawaii  and  "it  has  prevented  in 
those  two  countries  any  misuse  of  the  power 
of  appropriation."  An  amendatory  Act  was 
passed  in  accordance  with  the  President's  sug- 
gestion. 

A.  D.  1909. — ^  Change  in  the  Governorship. 
—  In  September,  1909,  Governor  Regis  11.  Post 
resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
George  R.  Colton,  who  had  had  previous  expe- 
rience, both  civil  and  military,  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Santo  Domingo.  The  Secretary  of  the 
island  underwent  a  change,  also,  Mr.  Willough- 
by  being  called  to  Washington  to  take  the  du- 
ties of  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census,  and  his 
place  in  Porto  Rico  being  filled  by  Mr.  George 
Cabot  Ward. 

PORTSMOUTH,  Peace  Treaty  of :  Cir- 
cumstances and  Text.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
J.\i'an:  a.  D    1905  (Jin k-Oct.). 

PORTUGAL:  A.  D.  1906.  —At  the  Alge- 
ciras  Conference  on  the  Morocco  question. 
.Se."  (in  this  vol.)  EtRoi'K  ;  A.  I).  rjO.VlltOG. 

A.  D.  1906-1909.  — A  "rotative"  system 
of  Party  Government  and  its  results.  —  King 
Carlos  assumes  dictatorial  authority.  -  His 
Minister,  Senhor  Franco.  Murder  of  the 
King  and  Crown  Prince.  Succession  of 
King  Manuel.  Recent  Ministries. —  For 
many  years  jjrior  to  littm  Portugal  had  been 
governed  by  two  political  [)arties,  calling  them- 
selves the  Hegf'ncradors  and  the  Progress! stas, 
who,  it  has  hcf-n  said,  "relieved  one  anotlur  in 
office,  and  in  tiic  s[)oils  of  olfice,  at  decent  in- 
tervals, by  a  tacit  arningemcnt  between  their 
leaders."  This  regular  ministerial  roUition  led 
to  the  popular  nickname  of  liotativos,  applied 
to  both  parties,  and  significant  of  the  conletnpt 
in  which  they  were  held.  The  n>tativc  system 
of  party  government,  "while  ensuring  a  com- 
fortal)le  livelihood  t(j  a  cla.s8  of  prf)fessi(jnal 
I)olilicians,  was  of  no  con8()icuous  i)eiielii  to 
the  cf)untry,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  ending 
it  that  King  Carlos  simunoned  Henhor  .Joao 
Franco.  In  .Muv,  1906,  to  form  a  iniidslry.  .Senhor 
Franco,  who  Itelont'ed  to  neither  of  I  In*  recog- 
nized parties,  Het  his  hand  zealously  to  the  work 
of  reform,  but  his  Httenif)ts  to  purge  the  ,\dmln- 
iatratioii  trxm  brought  hitn  into  contlict  with 
[lowerful  vcHtr-d  liitereHts;  and  in  .May,  1907, 
the  polltlcianH  whr)He  livelihoods  he  was  reform- 
ing' away  uniU-d  against  him  in  a  policy  of  ob- 
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stnictioa  which  made  Parliamentary  government 
impossible.  He  then  dissolved  the  Cortes,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  King  assumed  the 
position  of  dictator.  His  work  of  reform 
thenceforth  proceeded  apace.  Drastic  decrees, 
each  aimed  at  some  abuse,  followed  one  another 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Strong  in  the  support 
of  the  King  and  of  the  best  elements  in  the 
country,  execrated  by  the  politicians  whom  he 
luid  spoiled,  and  by  the  Press  which  he  had 
done  nothing  to  conciliate,  he  continued  on  his 
headlong  course,  and  at  the  end  of  January, 
1908,  he  signed  a  decree  practically  amounting 
to  a  suspension  of  civil  liberties."  —  Lisbon  Cor- 
respondence, Londo7i  Times. 

A  tragedy  followed  quickly.  On  the  1st  day 
of  February,  1908,  the  King,  Dom  Carlos,  and 
the  Crown  Prince,  Luiz  Felipe,  as  they  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  with  the  Queen 
and  a  younger  son  in  the  same  carriage,  and  at- 
tended by  an  escort,  were  attacked  by  a  throng 
of  assassins  and  killed.  The  younger  prince 
was  wounded  ;  the  Queen  escaped  by  a  miracle, 
one  of  the  assassins  having  been  shot  at  the 
instant  his  pistol  was  aimed  at  her.  The  two 
princes  fought  bravely,  and  the  Queen  threw 
herself  in  front  of  her  husband,  attempting 
vainly  to  shield  him. 

Prince  Manuel,  whose  wound  was  not  serious, 
succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  "the  shots  that 
killed  Dom  Carlos  and  Dom  Luiz  on  February  1 
swept  away  the  dictatorship  of  Senhor  Franco 
and  the  whole  fabric  which  he  had  built  up  at 
so  much  cost  during  18  months.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  the  murder  Senhor  Franco  resigned, 
underpressure,  it  is  said,  and  left  the  country, 
declaring  that  he  had  done  with  politics  for  ever. 
From  being  the  saviour  of  his  country,  the  ad- 
miration of  all  enlightened  men,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  became  a  pariah.  His  supporters 
became  mute  and  his  system  vanished.  From 
that  day  to  this  his  followers  have  had  no  more 
than  three  or  four  seats  in  the  Chamber,  where 
they  have  remained  voiceless  and  without  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  events. 

' '  That  a  seemingly  vulgar  crime  should  have 
so  disproportionate  an  effect  was  strange,  and 
no  less  strange  was  the  attitude  of  the  country. 
Whether  owing  to  the  widely  entertained  suspi- 
cion that  the  murderers  of  the  King  were  the 
tools  of  more  important  personages  whom  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  discover,  or  to  the  fear  of 
a  Republican  rising  felt  by  the  moderate  and 
respectable  members  of  the  community,  is  still 
a  matter  of  opinion;  the  fact  remains  that 
society  lost  its  nerve.  No  burst  of  indignation, 
no  adequate  expression  of  sympathy  for  the 
Royal  Family  was  heard  :  no  steps  were  taken 
to  trace  the  authors  of  the  crime.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
appearance of  Senhor  Franco  left  the  two  old 
'  rotativist '  parties  in  presence,  the  Progressis- 
tas  under  Senhor  Luciano  de  Castro,  and  the 
Regeneradores  under  Senhor  Yilhena,  the  re- 
cently elected  successor  of  the  veteran  Hintze 
Ribeiro.  Compared  to  these,  neither  the  Re- 
publicans, whose  strength  was  supposed  to  be 
considerable  in  the  country,  nor  the  '  dissident ' 
Progressistas,  under  Senhor  Alpoim,  were  of  any 
account  as  Parliamentary  factors.  A  coalition 
Government  was  formed  on  March  4,  under  Ad- 
miral Ferreira  do  Amaral,  consisting  of  two 
Regeneradores,  two  Progressistas,  and  two  so- 
called  Independents,  personal  adherents  of  the 


Premier,  who  resembled  him  in  having  no 
marked  political  idealsor  convictions.  Theelec- 
tion.s,  which  took  place  in  Aijril,  returned  62 
Regeneradores  and  .'39  I'rogressistas,  thus  start- 
ing the  Government  on  its  career  with  the 
handsome  following  of  121  in  a  House  of  155. 
The  matters  with  which  the  Government  had 
to  deal  were  mainly  three  —  namely,  the  re- 
vision of  the  decrees  Issued  by  Senhor  Franco 
as  Dictator,  the  question  of  the  Civil  List  and 
of  the  advances  made  by  the  nation  to  the  Royal 
Family,  and  electoral  reform.  The  Civil  List 
was  successfully  settled,  but  little  progress  had 
been  made  with  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gramme when  the  first  serious  defection  oc- 
curred. During  the  recess  the  Government 
announced  that  the  municipal  elections,  which 
had  been  suspended  by  Senhor  Franco  in  fa- 
vour of  nominated  councils,  would  be  held 
again  in  November,  a  decision  bitterly  attacked 
by  Senhor  Yilhena,  who  announced  that  the 
Regeneradores  could  no  longer  support  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  elections  were  duly  held,  and, 
owing  to  the  deliberate  abstention  of  the  Mon- 
archist parties,  the  Republicans  captured  un- 
opposed every  seat  on  the  Lisbon  council. 
The  unpopularity  incurred  by  the  Government 
on  account  of  this  unnecessary  gift  to  the  com- 
mon enemy  brought  about  a  Government  crisis. 
Admiral  Amaral  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Council  of  State,  who,  to  his  great  surprise  and 
annoyance,  advised  the  resignation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Premier  and  his  two  independ- 
ents accordingly  retired,  and  the  Cabinet  was 
reconstituted  under  Senhor  Campos  Henriques, 
who  together  with  Senhor  Wenceslao  de  Lima, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  continued  to  repre- 
sent the  Regenerador  party.  The  late  Premier's 
'  Independents '  made  way  for  the  Progressistas, 
who  thus  held  five  seats  in  the  Cabinet  to  two 
held  by  the  Regeneradores.  Senhor  Vilhena, 
who  had  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernment, was  not  offered  a  seat  in  the  new 
one,  and  he  immediately  resumed  his  oppo- 
sition ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  only  carried 
two-thirds  of  his  party  with  him,  22  members 
deciding  to  support  the  Government.  This 
defection  of  the  Regeneradores  under  Senhor 
Vilhena,  the  first  serious  indication  of  a  return 
to  the  old  system  of  'rotativism,'  was  shortly 
followed  bj^  that  of  the  late  Premier  and  his 
'Independents,'  so  that  when  the  Cortes  met  on 
March  1,  [1909],  the  imposing  Government  ma- 
jority of  a  year  before  had  dwindled  to  10  or 
15." 

Then  followed  daily  scenes  of  disorder  and 
obstruction  in  Parliament  until  Senhor  Campos 
Henriques  surrendered,  at  the  end  of  March. 
As  The  Times  correspondent  expressed  it,  "as 
soon  as  the  Opposition  in  the  Lower  House  ex- 
pressed its  impatience  by  a  banging  of  desks, 
while  its  leader  in  the  House  of  Peers  solemnly 
affirmed  the  '  incompatibility'  of  his  party  with 
the  Government,  Ministers  determined  to  avoid 
all  further  unpleasantness  by  resigning."  The 
resignation  was  accepted  by  the  King,  and 
three  partj-  leaders  in  succession  made  attempts 
in  the  next  month  to  conduct  the  Government, 
without  success.  Senhor  SebastiSo  Telles  held 
the  reins  for  three  weeks,  and  then  passed  them 
to  Senhor  Wenceslao  de  Lima,  who  framed  up 
a  nominally  non-party  Ministry  on  the  13th  of 
May.     Senhor  De  Lima  conducted  the  Govern- 
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ment  until  the  following  December,  when,  on 
the  19th,  he  resigned,  and  a  "Progressist  Min- 
istry" was  formed,  under  Senhor  Beirao.  — Lon- 
don Times  Correspondence  of  various  Dates. 

Writing  from  Lisbon  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1910,  the  Times  correspondent  said:  "It  is  the 
Republicans  who  alone  seem  to  be  making  pro- 
gress. Their  activities  are  unceasing,  their 
newspapers  the  best  informed  and  most  ably 
conducted,  their  meetings,  held  all  over  the 
land,  the  most  largely  attended  and  most  en- 
thusiastic. At  the  same  hour  as  that  of  the 
Royal  reception  on  New  Year's  Day  the  Repub- 
lican municipality  of  Lisbon  held  a  like  func- 
tion, not  only  largely  and  most  influentially  at- 
tended, but  to  the  distinct  diminution  of  the 
attendance  in  the  Royal  Palace." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Demonstration  against  the 
Religious  Orders.  —  The  following  despatch 
to  the  Press  was  sent  from  Lisbon  August  3, 
1909:  "Freethinkers  from  all  political  parties 
in  Portugal,  represented  by  a  Liberal  commit- 
tee, to-day  presented  to  the  Cortes  a  petition  for 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders  in  Por- 
tugal and  the  abrogation  of  the  existing  laws 
against  freedom  of  conscience.  This  step  was 
an  outcome  of  the  meeting  held  in  this  city 
yesterday. 

"  The  committee  was  accompanied  to  the 
Hou.ses  of  Parliament  by  an  immense  crowd, 
and  some  wild  scenes  ensued.  Among  other 
things  the  petitioners  a.sked  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  recent  law  permitting  religious  assfxia- 
tions  to  acquire  landed  property,  a  procedure 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  illegal. 
Senhor  Camacho  moved  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  when  the  motion  was  voted  down 
the  galleries  broke  out  in  protestation.     There 


was  considerable  violence  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  Deputies  engaged  in  a  struggle  in 
which  desks  and  chairs  were  overturned,  and 
the  Chamber  had  to  be  cleared  twice.  The 
tumult  was  continued  in  the  streets,  but  with- 
out serious  results." 

A.  D.  1909. — Offer  of  Dom  Miguel  to  re- 
nounce his  Claim  to  the  Throne.  —  Dom 
Miguel,  son  of  the  Dom  Miguel  who,  from  1828 
to  1833  held  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  defiance 
of  the  rights  of  Maria  da  Gloria,  his  elder 
brother's  daughter  (see,  in  Vol.  IV.,  Por- 
tugal :  A.  D.  1824^1889),  had  kept  up  his 
father's  pretensions  to  the  crown  until  the 
spring  of  1909,  when  he  offered  to  renounce  it, 
if  permitted  to  live  in  Portugal  as  a  citizen. 
The  permission  was  refused,  for  the  reason  that 
his  return,  with  that  of  a  number  of  nobles  of 
his  party,  "would  be  regarded  as  a  challenge 
to  the  rising  tide  of  Liberalism." 

A.  D.  1909  (April).  —  Earthquake  in  and 
around    Lisbon.    See    (in    this   vol.)    Eakth- 

QU.^KES:    P<)KTUf..\L. 

PORTUGUESE  AFRICA.  See  Africa: 
Portuguese. 

POSTAGE,  Beginning  of  International 
Penny. —  The  postiil  treaty  establishing  two- 
cent  or  penny  postage  on  letters  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  went  into  effect 
October  1,  1909. 

POSTAL  SERVICE,  in  China.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  China:  A.  1).  1908. 

POSTAL  SERVICE  STRIKE,  in 
France.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Lahor  Ouganiza- 
tk.n:  Fr-^nck:  .V.  I).  1909  (Mah(  ii-Mav). 

POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPHIC 
STRIKE,  in  Russia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Rus- 
sia; A.  D.  1904-190.5. 
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Old  Age  Homes,  in  Vienna.  —  "In  most 
towns  there  is  a  tendency,  in  this  our  day,  to 
deal  more  generou.sly  with  destitute  children 
than  with  destitute  men  and  women.  In  Berlin 
and  New  York,  for  instance,  both  money  and 
thought  are  lavished  on  the  young  whom  the 
community  supports;  while  as  for  the  aged, 
what  is  given  in  them  is  given  only  f)f  necessity. 
In  Vienna  it  is  otherwise; ;  there  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  old  people  are  U-iU;t 
—  both  more  earefully  considered  and  inori;  lib- 
eral—  than  th';f4';  ff>r  tin;  relie-f  of  childn;n.  a 
fact  that  says  more,  perhaps,  for  the  hearta  than 
for  the  heads  of  the  authorities. 

"  If  a  man  -  or  a  woman  — above  60  is  with- 
out money  wherewith  ii>  provide  for  himsr-lf,  or 
the  strength  U>  earn  the  money,  he  a[)|)lies  U) 
the  Giiariliun  of  his  ward  for  hel[).  Then,  if  hr; 
has  a  home  U>  llvr;  in,  and  someone  to  take  care 
of  him  or  is  able  lo  take  rare  of  himself,  he 
Is  granted  out  relief,  a  money  allowance  If  he 
can  \h-  tru»it«;d  K)  »i»end  it  wi.s«;ly.  otherwise 
relief  in  kind.  Hupposing,  however,  he  Is  borne 
lew,  fer;lile  and  'alone  standing,'  he  is  M-nt  to  a 
Venffririiiit'shaMS,  or  old  age  home,  if  there  is  a 
v.i'  '  mi:  there  ;  and,  if  not,  to  a  small  pof)r 

\i'>  ,1  there  Is. 

'  V'ernorguriff-thUiiH'T  are  the  rllHtinetlve  fea- 
ture of  the  Austrian  Poor  lOlief  Hysiem  <^y  far 
a«  the  aged  are  conf;erned.    Already  in  the  days 


of  Joseph  II.  Vienna  had  two  if  not  more  of 
these  homes,  and  at  the  |)resent  time  it  has  si.\. 
One  of  them  is  reserved  e.xclusively  for  citizens; 
another,  that  at  .Mauerbach,  is  reserved  for  i)er- 
sons  who,  owing  to  their  jxrverted  notions  as 
to  what  is  seemly,  cannot  be  ac(!orded  the  full 
lit)erty  the  old  people  in  the  other  homes  enjoy. 
In  all  the  si.x  together  there  is  space  for  more 
than  fi.OOO  inmates.  As  the  Versorgungshiluser 
arr-  looked  upon  by  classes  and  lujisses  alike 
as  the  homes  of  the  aged  j)oor,  the  place  where 
they  have  a  right  to  be,  no  disgrace  is  attached 
to  going  there.   .   .   . 

"Although  in  Vieima  mucli  is  done  for  the 
poor,  the  burden  entailed  by  I'oor  Kelief  is  by 
no  means  overwhelming.  In  190:{  the  full  cost 
of  IndrMtr  relief,  ouUloor  relief  and  sick  relief, 
together  with  the  cost  of  adininistration,  was 
oidy  i'lM2,H70.  and  of  this  i;2."t0,ft72  was  obtained 
from  i)rivate  sources.  At  that  time  the  town 
was  proviiling  !{1,<MM)  adults  -old  men  and  wo- 
men for  the  most  part  —  with  allowances  rang- 
ing In  amount  from  30  kronen  to  <l  kronen  a 
month;  it  was  maintaining  (1,790  more?  in  old- 
age  homes  and  other  instituticjns  ;  and  was  dc 
fraylnu'  the  cost  of  the  .Xsyl  and  workhouse.  It 
was  supporlini^,  or  (onlriliiitlng  t(»  the  Hiij)port 
of,  10.2<«)  children  who  were  either  with  tlieli- 
own  relatives  or  were  l»oarded  out  ;  and  was 
malntalnitig  <),240   In  orphanages,  etc.     It  de- 
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frayed  the  cost  of  tlie  27,000  babies  who  passed 
through  the  Foundliug  Hospital,  and  of  the 
19.085  children  who  were  temporarily  in  in- 
stitutions. It  also  provided  77,000  boys  and 
girls  with  school  books,  and  contributed  gener- 
ously to  man}'  private  philanthropic  societies. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  cost  to  the  town  of  Poor 
Relief  in  Vienna  per  head  of  the  population  is 
8s.  4d."  —  Edith  .Sellers.  Poor  Relief  in  Vienna 
{Contemporary  Review,  Dec.  1906). 

Pensions,  &c. :  Denmark:  A.  D.  1907. — 
Old  Age  Pensions.  —  Some  interesting  details 
of  the  working  of  the  Danish  old-age  pensions 
system  are  contained  in  a  British  Consular  re- 
port issued  in  May,  1909.  The  latest  available 
statistics  show  that  on  March  31,  1907,  70.445 
persons  over  60  years  of  age  were  in  receipt  of 
pensions,  which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
£451.000  [S2,255,000]  for  the  financial  year 
1906-07.  The  number  of  pensioners  on  March 
31,  1906,  was  68,800,  and  the  amount  distributed 
in  the  financial  year  1905-06,  £420,444.  Both 
the  number  of  pensioners  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  pensions  are  increasing.  The 
ages  of  the  "principal"  pensioners  {i.  e.,  of  the 
actual  recipients  of  pensions  apart  from  wives 
and  children  dependent  on  them)  were,  on 
March  31st,  1906,  as  follows: — 60  to  65  years 
of  age  — 3,173  men,  4,239  women;  65  to 70  years 
—  5,831  men,  6,756  women;  70  years  and  over 
— 13,974  men  and  17,037  women.  About  a 
quarter  of  the  population  over  60  years  of  age 
is  in  receipt  of  pensions,  the  women  especially 
availing  themselves  of  their  benefits.  The  av- 
erage amount  distributed  to  each  "■principal" 
recipient  was  £6  5s.  in  1905-06  and  £6  lis.  in 
1906-07. 

England  :  A.  D.  1908.  —  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act.  —  The  Working  of  the  Law.  —  Its  Piti- 
ful and  Appalling  Disclosures.  —  The  Act  of 
the  British  Parliament,  "to  Provide  for  Old 
Age  Pensions"  (August  1,  1908),  declares  in  its 
first  section  that  "the  receipt  of  an  old  age 
pension  under  this  Act  shall  not  deprive  the 
pensioner  of  any  franchise,  right,  or  privilege, 
or  subject  him  to  any  disability."  The  second 
section  defines  the  "statutory  conditions  for  the 
receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  by  any  person"  to 
be:  the  person  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  ;  must  satisfy  the  pension  authorities 
that  he  has  been  a  British  subject  and  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  at  least  twenty 
years ;  that  his  yearly  means,  as  calculated 
under  the  stipulations  of  the  Act,  do  not  exceed 
thirty-one  pounds  ten  shillings.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  fulfilment  of  these  statutory  con- 
ditions, a  person  is  disqualified  while  he  is  in 
receipt  of  any  poor  relief,  other  than  medical  or 
surgical  assistance  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
medical  officer,  or  relief  rendered  by  means  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  dependent  in  an  asylum, 
infirmarj',  or  hospital,  or  any  relief  that  by  law 
is  expressly  declared  not  to  be  a  disqualification 
for  any  franchise,  right,  or  privilege.  Further- 
more, any  person  is  disqualified  for  the  receipt 
of  an  old  age  pension  "if,  before  he  becomes 
entitled  to  a  pension,  he  has  habitually  failed  to 
work  according  to  his  ability,  opportunity,  and 
need,  for  the  maintenance  or  benefit  of  himself 
and'  those  legally  dependent  upon  him  :  Pro- 
vided that  a  person  shall  not  be  disqualified 
under  this  paragraph  if  he  has  continuously  for 
ten  years  up  to  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  by 


means  of  payments  to  friendly,  provident,  or 
other  societies,  or  trade  unions,  or  other  ap- 
proved steps,  made  such  provision  against  old 
age,  sickness,  infirmity,  or  want  or  loss  of  em- 
ployment as  may  be  recognized  as  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  purpose  by  regulations  under  this 
Act,  and  any  such  provision,  when  made  by  the 
husband  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple  living 
together,  shall,  as  respects  any  right  of  the  wife 
to  a  pension,  be  treated  as  provision  made  by 
the  wife  as  well  as  by  the  husl>and." 

Disqualification  exists,  also,  during  detention 
in  a  lunatic  as3dum;  and  not  only  during  any 
penal  imprisonment  that  has  been  ordered 
"without  the  option  fine,"  but  for  ten  years 
thereafter. 

Specific  rules  are  given  in  the  Act  for  "calcu- 
lating the  means  of  a  person"  who  seeks  the 
pension ;  and  the  rate  of  weekly  pension  to  be 
paid  is  proportioned  inversely  to  such  ascer- 
tained means,  as  follows:  "Where  the  yearly 
means  of  the  pensioner  as  calculated  under  this 
Act  —  Do  not  exceed  21^., — 5«.  Orf.  ;  exceed  21^. , 
but  do  not  exceed  23i.  12«.  M.,  — 4«.  Qd.  ;  exceed 
23i.  12«.  M.,  but  do  not  exceed  26^.  5s.,  — 3«.  Od. ; 
exceed  26^  5s.,  but  do  not  exceed  28Z.  17s.  6(?., 
—  2s.  M.  ;  exceed  28i.  17s.  6d.,  but  do  not  exceed 
31^.  10s.,  —  Is.  Qd. ;  exceed  3li.  lOs.,  no  pension." 

The  Act  became  operative  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1909.  At  that  time  the  persons  recom- 
mended for  pensions,  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
numbered  490,028,  with  somewhat  over  148,000 
pending  claims.  The  original  estimate,  on  the 
discussion  of  the  measure,  had  been  that  the 
eligible  pensioners  would  not  exceed  500,000, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  to  begin 
with,  would  be  about  £6,000,000.  It  was  evi- 
dent, therefore,  before  pension  payments  began, 
that  these  estimates  were  much  too  low. 

From  Ireland  it  was  reported  by  the  Press  on 
the  opening  day  of  pension  payments  that 
"more  than  4,000  persons  will  to-day  receive 
old-age  pensions  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Claims 
continue  to  be  received  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  pension  authorities  estimate  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  last  census  of  the  city  showed  that  there 
were  6,800  persons  over  70  years  of  age  then 
alive,  at  least  1,200  eligible  persons  have  not  yet 
made  application.  Yesterday  afternoon  it  was 
stated  that  in  all  5,600  claims  had  been  lodged. 

"Of  the  209,000  claims  lodged  altogether  in 
Ireland,  it  is  estimated  that  50,000  will  be  disal- 
lowed, and  that  £30,000  weekly  will  be  required 
to  satisfy  those  which  have  been  held  to  be  good. 
So  far  as  Dublin  is  concerned,  less  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  over  70  years  of 
age  have  claimed  pensions,  so  that  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  responsible  for  the  larger  percentage 
of  claimants  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  Eng- 
land and  Scotland." 

From  Scotland  it  was  reported  that  "  in  Glas- 
gow, the  number  of  persons  of  70  years  and  over 
is  13,160,  and  fully  half  of  those  made  claims. 
A  rough  estimate  places  the  number  of  full  pen- 
sions granted  at  about  5,550.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  allowances  of  the  smaller  amounts,  ranging 
from  4s.  to  Is.,  have  been  made." 

In  London,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1908,  there 
had  been  39,043  claims  considered,  of  which 
36,108  were  allowed.  Of  these,  31,327  were  for 
5s..  1,701  for  4s.,  1,827  for  3s.,  797  for  2s.,  and 
456  for  Is. 

Speaking  in  Parliament  on  the  1st  of  March, 
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•with  deep  feeling,  of  tlie  working  of  the  Pension 
Act  and  of  the  revelation  of  poverty  it  had  made, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Llovd- 
George,  said  :  "The  pension  officers,  especially 
in  Ireland,  had  been  appalled  at  the  amount  of 
undisclosed  poverty,  and  that  -was  why  he  was 
not  disposed  to  criticize  too  harshly  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  in  that  country,  even  if  it 
had  resulted  in  addition  of  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Government.  The  details 
of  poverty  in  Ireland  were  perfectly  horrify- 
ing. It  was  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  country 
that  reasonable  human  beings  should  be  allowed 
to  live  under  such  conditions.  But  the  same 
condition  of  things  was  found  in  Great  Britain 
also  in  many  cases.  He  made  a  special  point 
of  investigating  the  matter,  and  pension  commit- 
tees and  pension  officers  all  told  the  same  story 
of  people  facing  poverty  and  privation  for  years 
with  resignation,  fortitude,  and  uncomplaining 
patience,  and  all  asked  the  same  question  and 
asked  it  in  vain  —  How  on  earth  could  those 
poor  people  have  managed  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  on  such  slender  resources?  They 
had  not  understated  their  resources ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  were  cases  in  which  they  had  over- 
stated them  from  a  feeling  of  pride. 

"What  struck  one  in  such  cases  was  how  the 
people  had  fought  against* the  horror  of  the 
Poor  Law.  There  were  270,000  people  over  70 
years  of  age  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  The 
Old-Age  Pension.s  Act  had  disclosed  the  pre- 
sence in  the  community  of  over  600,000  people 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  living  in  cir- 
cumstances of  great  poverty,  and  yet  disdained 
the  charity  of  tin-  Poor  Law." 

In  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  190M,  the  inspector  of  poor-law  adminis- 
tration in  the  fa.st<irn  counties  of  England  re- 
porte<l  a  substantial  decrease  in  pauperism 
during  the  year,  and  attributed  this  mainly  to 
the  passing  of  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act.  Per- 
sons verging  on  the  age  of  70  were  doing  every- 
thing possible  V>  presirve  their  qualifications  for 
Eensions.  and  their  sons  and  daughters,  in  the 
ope  that  the  old  folk  will  be  able  to  stand 
alone,  are  maintaining  them  till  the  pensions  are 
due  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  forfeited  by 
parish  relief. 

France  :  A.  D.  1909.  —  State  Railway  Ser- 
vants Pensions.  —  In  July,  l!iO!».  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  adopted  a  Mill  for  pension- 
ing the  railway  em[iloyees  of  the  .State  which 
ha/l  alrea/ly  \mHV<\  the  Senate-.  It  aftplies  to 
6fjm(i  <iOw,f>»0  |>or»ons,  who  will  b«'  pennioiied  in 
several  r;la>MUrs  at  ages  ranging  from  •'»0  to  00 
years,  and  the  cstlnuifed  annual  cost  will  exceed 
$.'»,ri<XJ,fXK).  The  .Minister  of  Public  Works,  M. 
I'arthoii.  (U:HiTi\>f<\  tlie  measure  as  an  acknow- 
le'l-Tfient  on  tin-  part  of  the  country  of  a  debt 
which  it  owed  to  a  deg/Tving  body  of  jmblic 
s<-rvjin»H,  who  for  the  last  II  years  had  waited 
I»(itiently  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  proniis**  and 
ujofi  variouH  trying  (jfCimionH  during  that  |)eriod 
bad  rifjt  abuixn  the  Cf>iilidenfc  which  hmi  been 
repc/jwd  in  their  go'Kl  senw  and  public  sj)irit 

A.  D.  1910.  General  Old-Age  Pension 
Law.  —  A  general  rneanure  for  the  peimion- 
fri."  of  workmen  in  old  age,  which  had  been 
I  in   the    Freneh   F'arllament    for  nearly 

t  irH,  became  law  in  April,  l!il()      Passed 

In  the  (irnl  InHtanr*;  by  the  rharnber  of  Deputies 
In  1JK)7,  It  wa«  held  In  the  Henalc,  undergoing  an 


extensive  remodeling,  until  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary. 1910,  when  that  body  gave  it  an  unanimous 
vote.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  its  exaction 
of  compulsory  contributions  from  the  wages  of 
workmen  to  the  pension  fund  was  opposed  by 
a  section  of  the  Socialists,  but  supported  by  the 
Socialist  leader  Jaures,  as  well  as  by  the  Briand 
Ministry,  and  carried  by  a  decisive  vote  on 
April  1st.  "  Workingmen,  domestic  servants, 
clerks,  and  farm  laborers  to  the  number  of 
nearly  12,000.000,  whose  annual  earnings  are 
below  3,000  francs,  are  placed  under  a  system  of 
compulsory  insurance.  For  the  farmer  and 
small  proprietor  whose  income  ranges  between 
3,000  and  5,000  francs,  an  optional  form  of  in- 
surance is  provided.  Of  this  class  there  are 
nearly  six  million  men  and  women  in  the  coun- 
trj'."  In  all,  about  18,000,000  of  the  population 
of  France  rre  beneficiaries  of  the  Act. 

The  German  System  of  State-aided  Pen- 
sions, compared  with  other  systems.  —  The 
following  is  from  the  report  of  a  lecture  on 
State-aided  Pensions  for  the  Poor,  given  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  3d  of  February,  1909,  by  the  Hon. 
W.  P.  Reeves,  Director  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  It  is  an 
admirable  summary  of  facts  that  exhibit  the 
working,  down  to  the  present  time,  of  the  Ger- 
man system  of  working  men's  insurance  adopted 
between  1883-1889  (see  Social  Movements: 
A.  D.  1883-1889,  in  Volume  IV.  of  this  work,  and 
Germany:  A.  D.  1897-1900,  in  Volume  VI.): 

"The  subject,  said  the  lecturer,  fell  into  three 
groups  —  contributory  pensions,  free  State  uni- 
versal pensions,  and  free  State  limited  pensions. 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  afforded  ex- 
amples of  the  contributory  pensions,  and  Den- 
mark. Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  limited  free  pensions.  The  uni- 
versal free  pen.sions  were  likely  to  remain  an 
ideal.  The  Belgian  .superannuation  for  the 
poor,  providefl  by  voluntary  contributions  on 
the  part  of  the  insurer  and  by  State  bonuses, 
had  encouraged  thrift,  but  it  yielded  an  average 
pension  of  only  £3  a  year.  It  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  pronounced  to  be  a  success,  and  the 
State  had  recognized  its  failure  by  inaugurating 
a  .system  of  free  old-age;  pensions  for  the  utterly 
destitute.  A  similar  superainuiation  scheme  in 
France,  also  maintained  prin(ii)ally  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  had  only  attracted  8  per  cent, 
of  the  class  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
there,  too,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  intro- 
duce free  old  agi;  pensions.  There  was  also  a 
voliMitary  system  In  (lerinany.  but  that  was  a 
kind  of  side  show  to  the  great  national  system 
of  Insurance  by  compulsory  contributions.  This 
latt(!r  system  was  a  gigantic  e.\periment,  and  it 
really  di<l  rleserve  tUi-  mime  of  national.  Pro- 
fess/ir  Ashley  had  shown  that  of  the  1(1,700,000 
men  who  were  insurable  under  this  Hcheme 
8,H.'»7,(M)0  actually  were  insured  :  and  of  the 
.'),H(K),OfKJ  women  who  were  qtialKied  to  pro- 
vide for  pensioriH  4,524,000  were  aclimlly  paying 
their  contributions.  The  system  hail  been  In  op- 
eration for  2fl  years,  and  the  amount  paid  out 
in  that  time  munt  have  exceede.l  i;tOO,()()0.()0(t, 
while  70  or  ho  niilljon  persons  had  been  benellted 
bv  it  from  first  to  last.  The  tuiniiier  of  persons 
a(T<rted  yearly  by  the  system  was  2.'),(MiO,()()0: 
an<l  In  Hi07  nearly  i':iO,00(t,000  was  spent  in  the 
three  rll visions  of  the  triple  Hystem  —  old  ag(!, 
ttickneHs.  and  accldetits.      He  had  oidy  to  di-al 
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with  one  division  —  old  age  and  infirmity.  The 
accumulated  funds  in  this  division  amounted  to 
about  £70,000,000;  and  the  amount  paid  out  to 
the  insurers  in  1906  was  nearly  £8,300,000,  and 
in  1907  £8,400,000.  The  population  liable  to 
insure  was  about  14J  mlllion.s,  and  the  number 
of  pensions  in  force  at  the  end  of  1907  was 
979,000. 

"  Under  this  German  scheme  the  class  compul- 
sorily  insured  consisted  of  men  and  single  wo- 
men earning  less  than  £100  a  year.  The  funds 
were  provided  in  equal  contiibutions  by  em- 
ployers and  employed  —  the  principle  imderly- 
ing  the  system  being  that  of  deferred  wages.  It 
was  a  question  whether  it  was  encouraging  thrift 
to  withhold  from  such  wage-earners  2  per  cent, 
of  their  wages.  The  State  bore  the  cost  of  man- 
agement, and  added  to  every  pension  a  bonus  of 
£2  10s.  a  year.  For  the  working  of  the  system 
the  wage-earners  were  divided  into  five  grades  : 
(1)  Those  who  earn  up  to  £17  10s.  a  year;  (2) 
those  who  earn  any  sum  between  £17  10s.  and 
£27  10s. ;  (3)  those  who  earn  any  sum  between 
£27  10s.  and  £42  10s. ;  (4)  those  who  earn  any 
sum  between  £42  10s.  and  £57;  and  (5)  those 
who  earn  any  sum  between  £57  and  £100.  The 
lowest  wage-earners  paid  seven-eighths  of  a 
penny  per  week  for  their  old-age  pension,  and 
the  highest  wage-earners  about  2}d.  No  spe- 
cial consideration  was  shown  for  a  married  man. 
The  five  grades  of  pensions  were:  (1)  £5  10s. 
a  year  ;  (2)  £7 ;  (8)  £8  10s.  ;  (4)  £10  ;  and  (5) 
£11  10s.  If  the  labourer  died  after  subscribing 
for  200  weeks  his  wife  and  children  were  en- 
titled to  receive  what  he  had  subscribed,  but 
nothing  more. 

"  The  lot  of  the  widows  and  orphans  was  one 
of  the  black  features  of  the  system.  A  married 
woman  could  not  qualify  for  an  old-age  pension. 
The  amount  of  the  weekly  contribution  was 
fixed  for  ten  years.  In  1906  the  receipts  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure  by  £6,000,000 ;  the  cost 
of  administration  was  only  £850,000.  But  that 
was  only  the  minor  part  of  the  provision  made 
for  elderly  people  in  Germany.  The  main  pro- 
vision was  made  under  the  head  of  infirmity  or 
invalidity  occurring  before  the  pension  age  — 
70.  If  the  insurers,  after  having  subscribed  for 
not  less  than  four  years,  broke  down  and  were 
unable  to  earn  wages,  they  were  entitled  to 
more  generous  treatment.  If  curable  they  were 
cured  in  State  sanatoriums  and  received  tem- 
porary sickness  pensions.  If  incurable  they  re- 
ceived a  pension  which  was  regulated  by  the 
number  of  years  they  had  subscribed,  and  va- 
ried from  a  minimum  of  £5  16s.  in  the  lowest 
grade  for  four  years'  subscriptions  to  £22  10s. 
in  the  highest  grade  for  50  years'  subscriptions. 
The  insurer  began  to  pay  his  contributions  at 
the  age  of  17,  and  for  an  old-age  pension  he  had 
to  subscribe  50  weeks  a  year  for  24  years — 1,200 
weeks  in  all.  Though  the  system  had  not 
checked  Socialism  or  militant  tratle  unionism,  it 
had  attained  its  real  purpose,  for  it  had  con- 
ferred an  enormous  boon  upon  the  poor." 

At  the  time  when  the  remark  quoted  above, 
touching  the  defective  provision  of  the  German 
law  for  widows  and  orphans,  was  made,  the  Im- 
perial Government  was  preparing  to  amend  it. 
The  London  Times  of  April  17,  1909,  gave,  in 
its  correspondence  from  Berlin,  the  account  of  a 
draft  Bill,  just  made  public,  which  the  Imperial 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  had  prepared  for  present- 


ation to  the  Federal  Council,  the  object  being 
to  combine  and  coordinate  "  the  seven  compul- 
sory insurance  laws  of  1883  to  1899,"  together 
with  certain  amendments  and  additions.  "  It  is 
understood,"  wrote  the  correspondent,  "that  the 
Bill  will  not  reach  the  Reichstag  before  the  au- 
tumn of  this  year.  Whereas  many  authorities 
.  .  .  have  favored  a  thorough  unification  of  the 
three  systems  of  invalidity  and  old  age,  acci- 
dent, and  sick  insurance,  the  immediate  propo- 
sals of  the  Government  would  leave  the  three 
systems  separate  and  distinct,  while  codifying 
the  law  and  the  regulations  which  are  common 
to  all  branches  of  compulsory  insurance,  and 
establishing  a  joint  and  threefold  system  of 
higher  administration."  The  main  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  rectify  that  lack  of  proper  provi- 
sion for  widows  and  orphans  which  was  noted 
above.  "  The  need  of  solving  this  problem,"  said 
the  correspondent,  "is  really  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  reform,  and  the  propo.sed  solution  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  reform  scheme. 
An  essential  feature  of  the  tariff  law  of  1902 
was  the  ear-marking  —  by  the  so-called  Lex 
Trimborn  —  for  widows  and  orphans'  insurance 
of  the  surplus  revenue  from  the  increased  Cus- 
toms  duties  on  corn  and  cattle.  The  Lex  Trim- 
born  takes  efifect  on  January  1,  1910,  but  the 
surplus  revenue  is  lacking.  For  the  financial 
year  1906  there  w^as  no  surplus.  For  1907  there 
was  a  surplus  of  about  £2,000,000.  For  the 
financial  year  1908  there  will  be  no  surplus,  al- 
though £2,650,000  was  estimated  for.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Government  —  while  appar- 
ently still  cherishing  the  hope  that,  upon  the  av- 
erage of  a  long  period  of  years,  the  revised  tariff 
will  do  what  was  expected  of  it — proposes  to 
provide  for  widows  and  orphans  insurance  by  a 
simple  all-round  extension  of  the  system  of  in- 
validity and  old-age  insurance.  That  is  to  say, 
the  'contributions'  of  employers  and  employed 
are  to  be  raised,  and  an  Imperial  subsidy,  of 
fixed  amount,  without  regard  to  the  annual  rev- 
enue from  Customs,  is  to  be  added  to  the  contri- 
butions. 

"It  is  at  present  proposed  that  the  weekly 
'  contributions '  to  invalidity  and  old-age  insur- 
ance shall,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  widows 
and  orphans' pensions,  be  increased  —  upon  the 
mean  average  of  the  contributions  of  the  five 
classes  of  wage-earners  —  by  one-fourth,  and 
that  the  Empire  shall  add  a  subsidy  of  £2  10s.  a 
year  to  each  widow's  pension  and  a  subsidy  of 
£1  5s.  a  year  to  each  orphan's  pension." 

In  February,  1909,  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress, 
composed  of  men  representing  the  Labor  Party 
in  Parliament,  reported  the  results  of  a  visit  to 
Germany  which  the  Committee  had  made  in  the 
previous  November,  to  examine  conditions  in 
that  countr}',  especially  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  state  system  of  insurance.  In 
their  report  they  said  :  "  The  State  assistance 
has  acted  as  an  incentive  and  encouragement  to 
workmen  to  make  additional  provision  for  them- 
selves and  families  through  their  trade  unions 
and  private  sick  clubs.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  invalidity  and  old  age.  It  has  always 
been  the  workman's  complaint,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  organizations,  that  the  assistance  obtain- 
able under  the  workman's  insurance  system  is 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  subscriptions  paid, 
and  quite  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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pensioner.  In  this  connexion,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  1907  the  '  Free '  or  Socialist  unions, 
with  a  membership  of  1,866,000,  granted  £174,- 
000  in  sick  pay  and  £19,000  in  invalidity  pay; 
the  State  subsidies  to  invalidity  and  old-age 
pensions  amounting  in  1906  to  £2,"'437.000.  The 
insurance  pensions  are  continually  increasing  ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  invalidity  pensions  will 
eventually  reach  a  maximum  in  the  lowest 
wages  class  of  £9  os.,  and  in  the  highest  one  of 
£22  10s.  The  funds  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  Invalidity  Pension  Offices  amounted  at 
the  end  of  1907  to  about  70  million  pounds,  and 
the  workmen  maintain  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  either  the  pensions  paid  should  be 
increased,  or  the  contributions  levied  decreased, 
as  provided  for  by  law." 

"  The  members  of  the  deputation  were  struck 
by  the  absence  of  slums  in  the  manufacturing 
quarters  of  the  towns  visited.  Nowhere  did 
they  see  anj'  quarter  that  could  be  classified 
under  the  heading  '  slum.'  The  cleanliness 
prevailing  throughout  all  the  towns  visited  was 
also  remarkable.  No  beggars,  feeble  or  ema- 
ciated men  in  tatters  and  rags  were  encountered 
in  the  streets.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  un- 
employed were  seen  by  the  deputation,  but  they 
seemed  to  lack  that  d'^jection  and  absolute 
misery  that  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
streets  of  English  towns. 

"  Workmen  throughout  Gennany  do  not  com- 
plain of  any  compulsory  deductions  made  by 
their  emplojers  from  their  wages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  workmen's  insurances.  Many  of  the 
larirest  employers  are  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards these  laws,  and  pay  willingly.  On  the 
other  hand,  probably  the  majority  do  complain 
of  the  cost,  although  not  opposed  to  the  laws  in 
principle.  " 

Poor  Laws  :  England  :  A.  D.  1896-1906.  — 
Report  of  Royal  Commission.  —  Increasing 
Pauperism.  —  In  December,  19^)5,  a  Hoyal 
Commission,  composed  of  nineteen  men  and 
women  of  distinguished  ability  ami  of  special 
qualificHtions  for  the  sc-rvice,  was  appointed  in 
Gr'-at  Hritain.  "  to  inquire  —  H)  Into  the  work- 
ing of  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of  poor 
persr^ns  in  the  L'nitf;d  Kingdom;  (2)  into  the 
various  means  which  have  been  a/loptcd  out- 
side of  the  \'<>OT  Laws  for  meeting  distress  aris- 
ing from  want  of  eniployment,  particularly 
during  peri'xls  of  s'-vr-re  industrial  depression; 
and  to  con-iidcr  and  report  whether  any,  and, 
if  V),  what  nifj<litlcatioii  of  the  P(K>r  Laws  or 
cliangf^  in  tli<ir  a/lniiniHi ration  or  fr<sh  legisla- 
tion for  d'-aling  with  di9trf8.s  are  a<ivisable." 

\{U:T  three  y<arH  of  laborious  investiga- 
tion, makini,'  "  more  than  HIK)  perw^nal  visits  to 
unions,  m'-'tinirs  of  boards  of  guardians,  and 
inHliliiti')fiH  in  Kngland,  .Scotland,  aii<l  Ir<land," 
as  well  as  examining  over  1:500  witnesses,  t!ie 
T'ommisHion  mi  bruit  t/;d  an  ciuborate  report  in 
February,  1909  Its  findings  as  U)  the  j)resflnt 
working  of  the  pfKir  laws  and  the  relief  HyHt<m« 
of  the  Uni(i;d  Kingdom,  and  its  recommenda- 
tirmff  for  r'forrn,  •annot  !»<■  BumiMarizcd  with 
any  cl'-arness  in  hucIi  Mpare  as  can  be  given  to 
the  ((iit)J<ct  here;  but  there  in  a  stJirtllng  RJgnifl- 
CAuii;  ill  what  it  shows  of  tlie  lncrea.se  of  [)au- 
p'risrn  and  f)f  the  public  cf«t  of  |)f>or  relief  in 
late  yars. 

Ita[i[>ear«i  from  the  retunm  of  the  Ix)cal  Gov- 
ernment iJ'rfird  that  lli»    rii»an  niimtwr  of  pau 
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pers  in  1906,  1907  and  1908,  was  at  a  higher  level 
than  it  had  been  for  31  previous  years.  Ex- 
cluding, however,  these  three  especially  bad 
Tears,  it  is  found  that  throughout  the  period 
1896-1906  there  were  24,000  more  paupers  than 
in  the  period  1888-1896,  and  7000  more  than  in 
the  period  1880-1888.  In  discussing  the  report 
the  London  Times  remarks :  "  Further  examina- 
tion even  diminishes  the  meagre  consolation 
these  figures  afford  as  to  the  results  of  a  gener- 
ation of  effort  at  reducing  pauperism.  Com- 
paring the  period  1896-1906  with  1871-80,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  3.9  per  cent,  in  the  total 
number  of  paupers,  but  this  decrease  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  large  increase  of  male  pau- 
perism and  is  due  entirely  to  the  large  decrease 
in  the  number  of  children,  whose  numbers 
have  decreased  by  18  per  cent.,  and  a  small  re- 
duction in  *.he  number  of  women,  whose  num- 
bers have  increased  by  2  per  cent.  The  decrease 
in  these  two  classes  so  affects  the  total  as  en- 
tirel}"  U)  conceal  an  absolute  increase  of  18  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  male  paupers.  Even  in 
regard  to  the  children,  at  any  rate  during  the 
last  15  years,  the  decrease  has  been  almost 
wholly  in  rural  unions,  and  in  the  children  of 
widows,  and  there  has  been  a  general  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  of  able-bodied  men. 

"Further,  so  far  as  figures  are  available, 
they  show  a  greater  proportionate  increase  in 
the  number  of  paupers  during  the  working 
years  of  life  than  in  the  very  young  or  the  very 
old.  Taking  only  the  able-bodied  in  health, 
we  find  that  in  the  period  1896-1906  in  metro- 
politan unions  the  indoor  paupers  have  in- 
creased by  38  per  cent,  and  the  outdoor  by  137 
per  cent.  ;  in  urban  unions  the  indoor  by  24 
per  cent,  and  the  outdoor  by  133  per  cent. ;  and 
in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  the  indoor 
by  21  per  cent,  and  the  outdoor  by  49  per  cent. 
In  London  alone  15,800  more  paupers  are  being 
maintained  than  in  the  eighties,  and  the  rate 
per  1,0<»0  of  the  population,  which  used  to  be 
below  that  for  England  and  Wales,  has  risen 
above  it." 

As  for  expenditure,  it  was  some  £8,000,000  in 
the  year  1H71-2,  and  £14.000,000  in  the  year 
1905-6.  Simiming  up  the  general  situation  with 
regard  to  this  expenditure,  the  Commission  says: 
"We  find  that,  whilst  the  expenditure  per  in- 
habitant has  increased  from  7s.  O^d.  to  Hs,  2Sd. 
.since  1H71-2,  and  is  only  7iil.  less  tlian  it  was  in 
1834,  the  expenditure  per  i)aiip(r  has  iiureascd 
from  £7  128.  Id.  to  £15  12s.  <?d.  in  the  same  pr- 
rirnl.  The  country  is  maintniniiig  a  multitude 
of  paui>er8  not  far  short  of  the  numbers  main- 
tained In  1H71-2,  and  is  spending  more  than 
double  the  amount  upon  eiuh  individual.  The 
inereased  ex|K'nditure  has  done  little  towards 
diirdnishing  the  extent  of  pauperism.  Such  ad- 
vance as  the  nation  Inis  niiwle  lias  been  aceom 
I)lished  at  an  enormous  cost,  ami  absori)S  an  an- 
nual amount  which  is  now  e(|uivaleiit  to  nearly 
one  lialf  of  the  present  exjienditure  upon  the 
Army.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  rate  of  pau- 
perism lias  fliTninJshed  from  31  2  jier  1,000  in 
IH71-0  to  22  2  per  L(K)0  in  lH9(i-19(ri,  ami  this 
is  eertainly  a  matter  for  congratulation,  but  it 
has  been  the  result  f)f  the  largr-  increase  in  tin; 
population  rather  than  of  any  considerablo  re- 
dtirtion  In  the  number  of  paui>er«." 

TIiIh  rllncouraglng  result  has  occurrerl  not- 
witliHtandlng  the  fiut  that  the  nation  is  spending 
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£20.000,000  more  in  education  than  in  1831,  and 
£18,000,000  more  in  sanitation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  than  in  1841 ;  notwithstanding  the 
fact  "  that  money  wages  in  the  nineties  were  10 
per  cent,  above  those  of  the  eighties,  and  30  per 
cent,  above  those  of  the  sixties,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  "there  lias  been  a  con- 
siderable flow  of  the  working  classes  from  the 
lower  paid  occupations  to  the  higher  paid  in- 
dustries." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  in- 
clude a  scheme  for  a  permanent  system  of 
public  assistance  for  the  able-bodied,  which 
contemplates  the  establishment  in  every  district 
of  four  cooperating  organizations:  (a)  An  or- 
ganization for  insurance  against  unemployment, 
to  develop  and  secure  (with  contributions  from 
public  funds)  the  greatest  possible  benefits 
to  the  workmen  from  cooperative  insurance 
against  unemployment ;  (b)  a  labor  exchange 
established  and  maintained  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  provide  efticient  machinery  for  putting 
those  requiring  work  and  those  requiring  work- 
ers into  prompt  communication  ;  (c)  a  voluntary 
aid  committee  to  give  advice  and  aid  out  of 
voluntary  funds  especially  to  the  better  class  of 
workmen  reduced  to  want  through  unemploy- 
ment ;  (d)  a  public  assistance  authority  represent- 
ing the  county  or  county  borough  and  acting 
locally  through  a  public  assistance  committee 
to  assist  necessitous  workmen  under  specified 
conditions  at  the  public  expense.  The  report 
adds  that  it  must  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  system  of  public  assistance  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  due  and  effective  assistance  of 
all  necessitous  persons  at  the  public  expense 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  and  only  one, 
authority  in  each  county  and  county  borough 
—  viz.,  the  public  assistance  authority. 

Small  Holdings  Act  of  Great  Britain.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Exgla:sd  ;  A.  D,  1907-1908. 

Starvation  Poverty  in  India.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  India  :  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

Underfed  School  Children  :  Provision  for 
Meals  to  them.  —  Hovr  it  is  done  in  Various 
Cities.  —  In  March,  1905,  the  British  Foreign 
Office  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  obtain  information  regarding  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  great  Continental  and 
American  cities  for  dealing  with  ill-fed  school 
children.  The  facts  collected  were  tabulated 
and  published  subsequently  in  a  Parliamentarv 
Paper  (Cd.  2926-1906)  from  which  the  following 
statements  are  derived  : 

Generally,  in  the  larger  cities  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, some  system  was  found  to  be  in  operation 
for  feeding  ill-fed  children  in  the  schools.  Com- 
monly this  is  conducted  imofficially,  by  private 
charitable  organizations,  but  sometimes  in  indi- 
rect connection  with  the  municipality,  and  fre- 
quently with  help  from  municipal  funds.  In 
Berlin,  however,  the  municipality  takes  on  itself 
the  responsibility  of  not  only  feeding  but  cloth- 
ing properly  the  necessitous  children  attending 
its  elementary  schools.  This  made  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  municipal  department,  the  Stiidt- 
ische  Schuldeputation,  which  is  assisted  by  a 
"  Society  for  Feeding  Poor  Children"  in  the 
supplying  of  meals  at  the  elementar}^  school 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  committee  which 
conducts  the  work  of  that  auxiliary  society  is 
appointed  by  the  Government.  As  a  rule, 
breakfasts  only  are  given  in  Berlin,  and  only 


during  the  winter  months  ;  but  four  meals  are 
supplied  to  such  children  as  are  thought  by  the 
head-masters  of  the  schools  to  require  them. 
No  stei)s  are  taken  to  collect  from  parents  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  meals  furnished  in  the  schools. 

In  Paris  the  organization  which  installs  and 
conducts  cantines  scolaires  in  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  city,  called  the  Caisse  des  £'coles,  is 
privately  constituted,  but  presided  over  by  the 
mayor.  This  connects  it  with  the  municipality, 
and  in  1905  it  had  been  receiving  a  municipal 
subvention  of  1,000.000  francs  yearly  for  three 
years,  but  this  was  not  to  be  depended  on  as 
a  permanent  grant.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Caisse  desEcoles  to  seek  voluntary  contributions. 
The  City,  however,  undertakes  to  supply  the 
necessary  accommodations  and  all  utensils  for 
the  school  canteens,  which  are  in  operation 
throughout  the  year,  every  day  of  the  week,  but 
generall}'^  for  a  noon  meal  onl}-  ;  though  soup  is 
distributed  in  some  arrondissements  at  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  school.  All  children  are  en- 
titled to  feed  at  the  canteen,  but  the  meals  are 
supplied  gratis  onh"  to  the  children  of  poor  fam- 
ilies. The  others  pay  a  small  sum  which  does  not 
exceed  15  centimes  (about  2  cents).  In  1904  the 
total  cost  of  meals  furnished  at  the  school 
canteens  was  1,461,305  francs,  of  which  359,093 
francs  was  paid  by  parents,  who  buy  tickets  for 
the  purpose.  All  meals  are  supplied  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  tickets,  and  nothing  shows  whether 
the  tickets  have  been  bought  or  received  as 
gifts. 

In  Vienna  meals  for  poor  school  children  are 
provided  by  a  central  Association,  indirectly 
connected  with  the  municipalitj-,  the  Burgomas- 
ter being  its  president,  and  financial  assistance 
being  given  to  it  from  both  imperial  and  mu- 
nicipal fimds.  Dinners  only  are  provided,  on 
every  week  day  from  November  16  to  March  31. 
partly  in  the  school  buildings,  partly  in  certain 
restaurants  and  kitchens.  As  in  Paris,  parents 
can  buy  tickets  for  these  meals,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  rarely  done.  The  total  cost  is  about  §23,000 
per  year.  Once  a  year,  in  the  autumn,  the 
xYssociation  makes  an  appeal  for  funds,  and  all 
classes  of  people  respond,  the  Emperor  giving 
4,000  crowns  and  the  Town  Council  voting 
8,000. 

Information  on  the  subject  was  obtained  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office  from  thirty-eight 
cities,  in  all.  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Holland.  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  Some  systematic  provision,  more  or  less 
adequate,  for  securing  proper  food  to  the  children 
of  the  schools  by  private  or  public  organization, 
was  reported  from  more  than  thirty.  The  reports 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  in 
the  United  States,  showed  less  undertakings  in 
this  direction  than  in  any  other  cities  of  consid- 
able  size. 

In  England  :  Provision  of  Meals  Act.  —  An 
order  from  the  English  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  subject  of  providing  food  for  underfed 
school  children  was  published  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1905.  It  applied  only  to  children  under 
sixteen  who  were  neither  blind,  deaf  or  dumb, 
and  who  were  living  with  a  father  not  in  receipt 
of  relief.  Application  in  each  case  must  be  made 
by  school  managers,  or  bj'  a  teacher  empowered 
by  the  managers,  or  by  an  officer  empowered  by 
the  education  authorities.      The  relief  might 
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be  granted  in  the  ordinary  way  or  as  a  loan,  the 
father  being  allowed  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  needful  provision  himself.  If  he  failed 
to  do  so,  the  poor-law  guardians  were  empow- 
ered to  make  it  and  to  recover  the  cost,  as  if  it 
were  a  loan.  In  no  case  could  the  relief  be 
given  in  money,  or  continued  on  a  single  appli- 
cation for  more  than  a  month.  Where  possible, 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  local  char- 
itable organizations  for  the  issue  of  tickets  for 
meals. 

The  above  mentioned  tentative  order  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  next  year,  by  the  passage  of  an 
Act  which  authorizes  any  "  local  education  au- 
thority "  in  England  and  Wales  to  "take  such 
steps  as  they  think  fit  for  the  provision  of  meals 
for  children"  at  any  public  elementary  school, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  "associate  with  them- 
selves any  committee  on  which  the  authority  are 
represented,  who  will  undertake  to  provide  food 
for  those  children."  Such  education  authority 
may  aid  the  committee  by  furnishing  necessary 
land,  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus,  and 
necessary  officers  and  servants;  but,  "save  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  autliority  shall  not  in- 
cur any  expense  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of 
food  to  be  supplied  at  such  meals." 

Unemployment :  Belgium  :  A.  D.  1900- 
1904.  —  Municipal  Organizations  of  Insur- 
ance against  Unemployment.  —  The  Ghent 
System. — The  following  is  abridged  from  a 
report  on  "Agencies  and  Methods  for  Dealing 
with  the  Unemployed  in  certain  Foreign  Coun- 
tries," made  to  the  Briti.sh  Board  of  Trade,  in 
1904,  by  .Mr.  David  F.  Schloss: 

During  the  la.9t  few  years  the  Public  .Vuthori- 
ties  of  certain  Belgian  towns  and  Provinces  havu 
organised  a  system,  to  which  the  name  of  Insur- 
ant; against  Unemployment  is  given,  and  under 
which  thf;  efforts  of  workmen  to  secure  for 
them.selves  the  means  of  tiding  over  periods 
of  unemployment  are  assisted  by  the  grant  of 
subsidies  provided  out  of  public  moneys,  which 
form  a  supplement  to  the  sums  derived  from 
the  contributions  of  these  work  people.  This 
system  is  now  in  force  at  Glienl,  Bru3.sf!ls,  Ant- 
werp, Bruf^fH,  I-i<'gc,  .MaliiK^s,  and  Louvain, 
and  in  the  Provinces  of  Urge  and  .Vntwcrp. 
In  details  it  has  l>een  varied  .somewhat  in  dif 
erent  pla/^es,  but  the  genenil  scheme  is  the  .same, 
and  it  will  be  sufflcient  to  give  mmic  account 
of  it  a.s  organized  in  Ghent,  where  it  was  first 
worked  out. 

The  Unemployed  Fund  at  Ghent  was  initl- 
at/;d  as  the  result  of  the  re':ornrnendiiti<)ns  made 
by  a  SiK;cial  ('ornrnl.Hsion  on  the  (|iii-stion  of  un- 
employment, which  on  Ai>ril  10,  l^HH),  [iresentefl 
a  lieport,  advioing  the  creation  of  a  .Municipal 
Unemployed  Fund  u/ider  the  conditions  specified 
in  a  V!t  of  rules,  which  thcv  siibrnitted  for  con- 
sideration. 'I'he  annual  suuvention  to  the  P'und 
bv  the  City  was  tixwl.  for  three  years,  at  $4f)00. 
KxfHMiw;^  of  the  a/lininiHtriillon  of  the  Vxiu(\  lo 
\f.  borne  hy  th(;  (,'ity.  Adrnini'<tniilon  of  the 
Fund  to  be  entruHled  to  a  nonunittee  of  ten  citi- 
zen* named  Ijy  the  municipal  nulhorlly,  but  one 
tialf  of  whom  munt  be  memlxTH  of  thf»8«  organ!- 
zmlonH  ot  workmen  whicli  afllliate  themfKdves 
with  the  F'utid.  The  Fund  may  he  augmented 
by  •utm'Hijtionii,  donallonH,  moneyn  ftollectefl 
b\  ■'       "  Thr- intervention  of  the  Special 
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ployed  benefit  by  workmen's  organisations,  or 
(b.)  in  supplementing  any  provision  made  by  in- 
dividual thrift  for  the  specific  case  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Special  Fund  will  supplement  the 
unemployed  benefits  paid  bj'  workmen's  organi- 
sations by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which  may 
be  equal  to,  but  shall  not  be  greater  than,  the 
amount  of  such  benefits." 

"Strikes  and  lock-outs,  or  the  results  attend- 
ant upon  such  disputes,  sickness  and  physical 
incapacity  for  labour  shall  in  no  case  give  rise 
to  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  out  of  the 
monies  of  the  UnempWed  Fund." 

"All  workmen's  organisations  desiring  that 
their  members  shall  participate  in  the  subsidies 
provided  by  the  Fund  will  be  required  to  send 
in  each  month  a  return  showing  the  number 
and  amount  of  all  payments  on  account  of  bene- 
fits made  by  them,  and  to  furnish  every  year 
their  balance-sheet,  also  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations." 

' '  Workmen  not  being  members  of  any  Trade 
Union  which  enjoys  participation  in  the  Fund, 
are  at  liberty  to  join  a  Thrift  Fund  specifically 
constituted  to  meet  the  case  of  unemployment." 
By  this  rule,  it  will  be  seen,  the  scheme  pro- 
vides, under  distinct  branches,  for  Trade  Union- 
ists and  non-Unionists. 

England:  A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  and  its  operation.  —  In  the 
summer  of  1905  a  Bill  brought  into  Parliament 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  provide  for  an  organization  to  assist  unem- 
ployed workmen,  was  carried  through  both 
houses  with  little  opposition.  It  sought  to 
bring  about  a  careful  discrimination  between 
workmen  who  were  accustomed  to  regular  em- 
ployment in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  tem- 
porarily unemployed  through  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  and  the  needy,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  proper  objects  of  ordi- 
nary Poor  I>aw  relief.  Its  provisions  were  for 
the  former  entirely,  and  their  purpose  was  to 
establish  both  local  and  central  bodies,  which 
should  organize  and  maintain  labor  exchanges 
and  einjtloyment  bureaus,  assist  migration  and 
emigration,  and  acfjuire,  (M|uip.  and  maintain 
farm  coloin'es  ;  the  latt(T  toojieratecontiiuiously, 
for  the  training  of  persons  to  agricultural  ptir- 
suits,  preparing  them  for  emigration  or  for 
pernnuient  transfer  from  city  to  coimtry  life. 
The  local  bodi<'H  rontem))lated  were  not  em- 
powered to  i)rovi(le  work  at  public  ex])cnse. 
That  [towr-r  was  entrusted  liiscrelioniilly  to  the 
central  bodies,  which  C()ul(t  draw  on  the  rates 
ff)r  the  i)urpose  lo  a  limited  extent,  \oluntary 
contributions  were  to  be  looked  to  in  part  for 
th(!  nc<  cssjiry  funds.  The  measure  was  decid- 
edly ctmservatlve  and  tentative. 

A  report  (»n  the  applications  for  relhrf  and 
the  relief  ifivr-n  in  IJi^hmd  and  Wales  under 
this  .\ct  <lurin>r  the  year  ending  March  81,  19(M>. 
c<)inpared  with  the  previous  year,  shows  us 
follows;  Tin;  total  luimhcr  of  applications 
received  was  nKI.7r>7,  of  whiih  41), '.i:)!)  \v(!re 
mode  to  20  committees  in  Lotidon,  and  147, r)m 
t()  95  comtnitt«!4M  in  other  i)art8  f)f  the  coun 

'I  he  a|)|)licantH  belf)nt,'inL'  to  the  gcnend  or 
caHiial  labour  «liuss  M»4,77i{)  formed  as  in  pre- 
vious yearn  by  far  the  hir^^'cst  section  —  47.4  per 
cent. — of  the  whole  nuinlHrr.  The  building 
trade  ranked   S(;(;ond    with  28,047,  or  lOU  |)or 
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cent,  of  tlie  total.  The  engineering,  shipbuild- 
ing, and  metal  trades  accounted  for  17,028,  or 
12.5  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  only  b.6  per 
cent,  in  the  jjrevious  year. 

A  Bill  known  as  tlie  "Right  to  Work"  Bill 
came  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  April, 
1909,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  trade  unions 
and  the  Labor  Party.  It  was  opposed  by  John 
Burns,  the  former  labor  leader,  but  now  speak- 
ing as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  said;  "For 
three  and  a  half  years  he  had  liad  intimate  ex- 
perience of  relief  works,  and  he  could  not  exag- 
gerate the  degradation  of  the  workmen,  the  de- 
moralization of  the  honest  labourer,  the  extent 
to  which  money  had  been  wasted  and  character 
impaired  by  the  relief  works  which  he  had  had 
in  the  name  of  Parliament  to  administer.  Any 
member  had  only  to  take  up  the  report  of  any 
one  of  tlie  distress  committees  to  see  that  what 
the  minority  report  said  had  happened  would 
increasingly  happen  so  long  as  these  means  of 
meeting  unemployment  were  resorted  to.  The 
amount  of  work  would  be  disproportionate  to 
the  wages  paid,  the  wrong  men  would  get  the 
right  work,  and  the  best  men  would  be  ex- 
cluded, because  modesty  was  a  characteristic  of 
good  workmanship  and  craftsmanship,  and  the 
worst  men  were  always  in  the  front  line  when 
relief  works  were  set  on  foot." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Report  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion.—  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  working 
of  the  English  Poor  Laws,  whose  general  report 
is  referred  to  above,  issued,  in  September,  1909, 
a  supplementary  report  on  Unemployment. 
The  main  ultimate  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  the  following : 

"When  we  consider  the  remedies  proposed 
for  unemployment  we  are  convinced  that  they 
do  not  lie  on  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen's  Act,  which  has  done  nothing 
but  systematize  Relief  Works.  These,  whether 
national  or  municipal,  appear  to  us  merely  to 
intensify  the  evil  as  far  as  the  ordinary  work- 
men are  concerned.  The  great  thing  necessar}', 
we  believe,  is  to  obtain  a  general  agreement  as 
to  the  need  of  regularizing  labour.  In  this  the 
Government  and  municipalities  ought  to  set  a 
good  example. 

"It  might  be  better,  if  any  rate  or  State 
funds  are  to  be  spent  on  the  unemployed,  that 
such  aid  should  take  the  form  of  supplementing 
trade  union  funds  and  give  thereby  a  bonus 
on  thrift.  Any  such  supplementation  of  trade 
union  funds  would  involve  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  audit,  the  control  of  the  expenses  of 
management,  and  a  separation  of  the  war  and 
benefit  funds.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  wise  for  trade  unions  to  accept  State 
aid  if  it  involved  loss  of  independence  and  an 
interference  with  their  efforts  to  improve  wages. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  grants  of 
this  kind  would  enormously  increase  their  mem- 
bership. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  unem- 
ployed as  a  class  it  is  probable  that  drastic  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  taken,  such  as  those  recom- 
mended to  check  vagrancy.  For  the  idle  and 
worthless  who  now  form  the  noisy  section  of  the 
unemployed  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish 
semi-penal  colonies.  .  .  . 

"  The  solution  lies  in  a  better  organization  of 
the  workers   and  more  consideration  from  the 


employers.  Better  organization  of  industry 
might  at  once  reheve  the  workers  and  render 
trade  crises  less  acute  by  steadying  the  supply 
of  labour. 

"Differentiation  of  the  unemployable  from 
the  willing  workers  and  better  classification  of 
paupers  would  enable  us  to  understand  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  and  how  far  reorganization 
of  labour  must  be  carried.  Raising  the  condition 
of  the  whole  working  class  by  better  housing 
and  better  wages  will  help  to  keep  decent  but 
unskilled  workmen  from  sinking. 

"  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  unskilled  and  unintelligent  labour  by 
training  boys  to  enter  regular  and  permanent 
work." 

England:  A.  D.  1909. — The  Labor  Ex- 
changes Act. —  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  recent  enactments  of  the  British  Parliament 
is  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  which  encountered 
no  serious  opposition  in  either  House.  On  intro- 
ducing the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May 
19,  1909,  and  in  subsequent  debate,  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
gave  explanations  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary :  It  would  divide  the  country  into  ten 
districts,  which  would  have  among  them  be- 
tween 30  and  40  first-class  labour  exchanges,  45 
second-class,  and  about  150  third-class  for  the 
smaller  centres.  The  central  control  would  be 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  it  is  in- 
tended that,  following  the  German  example, 
there  shall  be  in  each  principal  centre  a  local  ad- 
visory committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  workmen  and  of  employers  in  equal  numbers, 
with  a  permanent  official  as  chairman.  It  is 
hoped  that,  when  permanent  buildings  are  se- 
cured, and  the  whole  scheme  is  in  working  order, 
the  labour  exchanges  will  become  centres  of  in- 
dustrial life,  in  which  employers  and  employed 
will  learn  to  know  one  another  better,  and  to 
discuss  in  common  questions  now  too  much 
regarded  from  different  standpoints.  These 
exchanges  cannot  make  work,  they  can  only  dis- 
tribute what  work  is  to  be  had.  They  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  make  head  against  the  large  fluc- 
tuations of  trade,  which  must  be  met  by  some 
insurance  scheme,  which  Mr.  Churchill  an- 
nounced as  being  under  'contemplation.  But 
there  are  many  irregularities  of  distribution 
which  labour  exchanges  can  correct,  and  many 
seasonal  fluctuations  producing  much  distress 
which  they  can  deal  with  to  the  great  advan- 
tage alike  of  employers  and  employed. 

It  was  not  contemplated  that  fees  should  be 
charged  to  men  applying  to  the  labour  bureaux, 
which  were  to  be  national  institutions.  They 
would  strive  to  find  men  for  jobs  and  jobs  for 
men,  and  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men  who  had  been  waiting  longest 
for  work.  For  the  present  domestic  servants 
would  not  be  brought  within  the  operation  of 
the  Bill.  No  compulsion  would  be  exercised  to 
induce  applicants  to  give  evidence  as  to  charac- 
ter, but  of  course  a  man  would  have  a  greater 
chance  of  obtaining  woik  if  he  could  give  refer- 
ences and  testimonials.  In  a  strike  the  exchanges 
would  be  absolutely  neutral  as  between  capital 
and  labour,  and  it  would  be  clearly  notified  to 
all  working  men  that  there  was  a  dispute  and 
they  would  be  left  to  act  as  they  thought  fit. 

The  Bill  became  law  in  September.  A  highly 
favorable  report  of  its  operation  was  made  six 
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months  later  by  the  Consul- General  of  the 
United  States  at  London,  who  stated  that  "on 
the  opening  day  nearly  eighty  exchanges  were 
in  operation  and  thousands  of  applications  for 
work  were  received.  The  applicants  mainly 
represented  the  better  class  of  labor.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  opening  in  Nottingham  557 
workers  and  120  employing  firms  registered. 
These  were  followed  on  the  second  day  by  580 
workers  and  87  firms.  One  of  the  employers 
alone  applied  for  sixty  skilled  hands,  and 
though  most  of  the  skilled  hands  were  placed, 
the  registered  firms  were  not  able  to  fill  all  their 
vacancies." 

Germany:  A.  D.  1909. —  Experiments  of 
Insurance.  —  Representatives  from  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  fifteen  Gennan  cities  held  a 
joint  conference  at  Cologne  in  September,  1909, 
to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  combating  un- 
employment. One  or  two  speakers  advocated 
compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment  ; 
but  the  divergencies  of  opinion  were  so  wide 
that  no  conclusion  was  reachrd.  Annual  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  are  to  be  held.  A  Press 
correspondent  who  reported  the  meeting  re- 
marked that  it  confirms  "the  German  official 
view  that  the  problem  of  insurance  against 
unemployment  is  not  ripe  for  systematic  solu- 
tion. Upon  the  strength  of  the  experience,  for 
example,  of  Strassburg  and  of  Frankfurt,  where 
the  Ghent  system  of  subsidies  is  in  operation, 
demands  are  frequently  made  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  Imperial  system  of  insurance.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  other  problems  — 
especially  widows  and  orphans  insurance  — 
have  precedence,  the  Government  maintains 
that  Imperial  legislation  is  impossible  because 
no  satisfactory  scheme  has  been  discovered." 

Some  account  of  the  Ghent  system,  here  re- 
ferred to,  will  be  found  above,  under  the  sub- 
heading Helgicm.  Besides  the  German  citi<-8 
mentioned  as  havint;  inlrrxluced  that  measure 
of  insurance  against  unemployment,  Cologne 
and  LHpsic  have  been  operating  an  organiza- 
tion of  similar  insurance  for  .sf;ine  years.  As 
df^scribed  in  a  report  made  in  1904  to  the  Brit- 
ish B'^rrl  <)f  Tra'le  by  .Mr.  David  F.  Schloss,  on 
"Agencies  anrl  .Methods  for  Dealing  with  the 
Unemployed  in  certain  Foreign  (.'ounfries,"  the 
organization  in  Cologne  is  as  ffillows: 

"The  'City  of  Cologne  Office  for  Insurance 
against  Unemployment  in  Winter'  was  estab- 
lished in  1HJ<6.  The  object  of  the  Office  is  to 
provide,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  the  Cologne  La- 
bour U'giHfry,  an  iimurance  against  Unemploy- 
ment during  the  winter  ^December  to  March) 
for  the  benefit  of  male  workpeople  In  the  Co- 

PRAIRIE  OIL  AND  GAS  COMPANY. 
See  (in  tlii.s  vr,l.;  Comiii.naiionh,  I.sdi  sikiai., 
ht..   L'.vtTKi)  Statks:   .\.  F).  MK)+-1909. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE:  Discussed 
at  the  Imperial  Conferences  of  1902  and  1907 
in  London.  ^<»-  (in  tliin  vol  >  I'.kitihii  Em- 
I'lKK     A.  I)    \UU2  and  1!Ki7. 

PRESS,  The:  Revived 
Russia.  Hfc  cln  thin  vol  j 
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PRESS  CONFERENCE,  The  British 
Imprrial.  Hee  fin  thl«  vol  )  IJkitihii  Kmimhk  : 
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logne  district.  In  order  to  insure  with  the  Of- 
fice, a  man  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age, 
must  have  lived  for  at  least  a  year  in  Cologne, 
and  must  not  suffer  from  permanent  incapacity 
to  work.  He  is  required  to  pay  a  weekly  pre- 
mium, payment  of  which  must  commence  as 
from  April  1,  and  must  continue  for  34  weeks. 
The  amount  of  the  premium  was  originally  3d. 
per  week  for  both  skiUed  and  unskilled  work- 
men; in  1901  the  rate  of  premium  was  fixed  at 
3rf.  for  unskilled  and  4rkd.  for  skilled  men  ;  in 
1903  the  rate  was  raised  to  34d.  per  week  for 
unskilled  and  4fd.  per  week  for  skilled  work- 
men. .  .  . 

' '  In  return  for  these  payments  the  insured 
workman,  if  and  when  out  of  work  in  the  pe- 
riod named  above,  receives,  for  not  more  than 
eight  weeks  in  all.  a  daily  amount,  which  is  2s. 
for  each  of  the  first  20  days  (nothing  being  paid 
for  Sundays),  and  then  I*,  on  each  subsequent 
day.  These  payments  begin  on  the  third  week- 
da}'  after  the  date  on  which  the  man  has  re- 
ported himself  as  out  of  work.  .  .  . 

"No  money  is  paid  in  respect  of  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  illness  or  infirmity,  or  by  the 
man's  own  fault,  or  by  a  trade  dispute." 

At  Leipsic  the  institution  of  insurance  against 
unemployment  is  on  much  the  same  lines,  but 
differing  in  some  details  of  its  rules.  "The 
Leipsic  Insurance  Office  was  founded  in  April, 
1903,  with  a  guarantee  fund  of  about  £5000, 
provided  by  benevolent  persons,  in  addition  to 
which  it  proposed  to  receive  annual  subscriptions 
from  members  of  the  public.  The  town  author- 
ities granted  accommodation  for  the  Office  rent 
free  for  three  years.  The  system  adopted  was 
as  follows;  The  right  to  insure  with  this  Office  is 
confined  to  men  of  16  but  not  over  60  years  of 
age,  who  have  lived  at  Leipsic  for  at  least  two 
years;  the  general  meeting  may.  however,  allow 
residents  in  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic  to  insure." 

Employers'  Labor  Exchanges.  —  The  Col- 
lieries Union,  of  colliery  owners,  in  the  Hlienish 
Westphalian  coal  district,  was  reported,  in 
October,  1909,  to  have  "decided  to  institute  for 
the  benefit  of  its  members  a  system  of  central- 
ized labour  exchanges  modelled  upon  the  sys- 
tem which  hiis  existed  for  many  years  in  the 
Hamburg  iron  industry.  The  principal  olijects 
in  view  are  to  secure  a  steady  supjily  of  perma- 
nent labour,  to  eiiualize  a  pf)8sil)le  s\ir|)luH  of 
labour  in  certain  districts  and  a  corresponding 
deficit  in  othfrn.  and  to  prevent  the  habit  on 
the  part  of  miners  of  applying  for  employment 
at  several  collieries  simultaneously.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  it  is  hoped  ilmt  miners  will  be 
spared  the  frequently  fruitless  search  for  work." 

PREVENTION  OF  CORRUPTION 
ACT.  .See  (in  this  vol  )  C1U.M1;  am>  Ciumi.noi,- 

OOT. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIMES  ACT,  Brit- 
ish.    See  (in  lilis  vol.  )  ClUMK  A.Mi  (   Kl  M  I.NO|,()(l  v. 

PRIMARY,    Direct.    See  Ei.kctivk  Fuan- 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND:  A.  D. 
1901-1902.  Ccniiis.  Reduced  Represent- 
ation in  Parliament.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Can- 
ada: A    I)    i'.iOl    1902. 

PRITCHETT,  Henrv  S. :  President  of  the 
Carnrfirie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Tcachinjj.  See  (in  iliis  vol.)  Education: 
UmtkdSiatkm:  A.  I).  190.'->-190«. 
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PRIZE  COURT,  Contemplated  Interna- 
tional. 8ee  (ii>  this  volj  Wah,  Tuk  Kkvui/f 
against:  a.  D.  1907  (jippcnded  to  account  of 
Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague). 

PROBATION  SYSTEM,  The.  See  (in 
this   vol.)   Ckimk   and  Cuiminolouy:   Pkoba- 

TION. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TIME:  Of  Crime. 

Sec  (in  this  vol.)  ('ki.mk  and  CuiMiNOLcxiY. 
Of   the    Intoxicants.      See   Alcohol,    and 

Ol'Il  M. 

Of  Labor  and  Capital.  See  Labor  Okgani- 
zation,  Labou  Protection,  and  Labor  Re- 
nvmehation. 

Of  Municipal  Government.  See  Mckicipal 
Government. 

Of  Poverty  and  Unemployment.  See  Pov- 
erty. 

Of  Race.     See  Ra(  e  Problems. 

Of  Railway  Regulation.     See  Railways. 

Of  the  Trusts  (so-called).  See  Combina- 
tions. Indistuiai,  and  Commercial. 

Of  War  and  Peace.  See  (in  this  vol.)  "War: 
Preparations  for,  and  Revolt  against. 

Of  Wealth.     See  fin  this  vol.)  Wealth. 

PROFIT-SHARING.  See  Labor  Remu- 
neration. 

PROGRESISTAS. 
Philippine  Islands:  A. 
gal:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

PROGRESSIVES.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
South  Africa:  A.  D.  1902-1904. 

PROHIBITION.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Alco- 
hol  Proble.m. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION. See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective  Fran- 
chise. 

PROTECTION,  The  New.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Labor  Remuneration  :  The  New  Pro- 
tection. 

PROTECTORATES,  South  African.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  South  Africa:  A.  D.  1909. 

PRUSSIA:  A.  D.  1902.  —  Measures  for 
Germanizing  the  Polish  Provinces.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Germany:  A.  D.  1902  (3Iarch-May), 
and  1908  (Jan  ). 

A.  D.  1904. — Denominational  Education 
restored.  See  Education  :  Prussia  :  A.  D. 
1904. 


See     (in     this    vol.) 
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A.  D.  1905.  —  Creation  of  a  Government 
Bureau  of  Charities.  See  So<  ial  Better- 
ment: Prussia. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Defiance  of  Popular  De- 
mands for  Suffrage  Reform.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  19U«-1907. 

A.  D.  1906. —A  Comedy  of  Election  Re- 
form. See  Elective  Franchise  :  Germany: 
A.  I).  1906. 

A.  D.  1907. — Statistics  of  Population. — 
Birth  Rate  and  Death  Rate.  See  Germany: 
A.  U.  1907. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Disappointing  Statement  by 
Prince  Biilow  about  Suffrage  Reform.  — 
Socialist  Successes.  —  A  surprising  word 
from  the  King.  —  In  January,  Prince  Biilow, 
as  Minister-President  of  Prussia,  made  a  state- 
ment about  suffrage  reform  which  deeph'  dis- 
appointed all  friends  of  that  movement.  It  was 
therefore  expected,  when  the  Diet  elections  ap- 
proached in  June,  that  the  Prussian  people  would 
be  awakened  by  a  violent  agitation  in  favor  of 
more  liberal  election  laws,  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  happened.  The  Socialists,  indeed,  made 
this  their  chief  issue,  and  they  carried  a  half- 
dozen  districts,  thus  securing  for  the  first  time 
a  foothold  in  the  Diet ;  and  the  Radicals,  too, 
gave  out  manhood  suffrage  as  their  watchword, 
but  pressed  it  so  feebly  as  to  awaken  the  sus- 
picion that  their  demand  was  not  seriously  meant. 

"Nevertheless,  the  King's  speech  from  the 
throne  in  October  surprised  the  country  by  an- 
nouncing that  a  reform  of  the  election  laws  was 
a  fundamental  necessity  and  would  be  under- 
taken during  the  present  session.  This  an- 
nouncement affected  the  country-squire  element 
like  tapping  on  a  hornet's  nest.  The  Conserva- 
tive party  immediately  gave  it  to  be  plainly 
understood  that  it  would  brook  no  tampering 
with  the  election  laws,  the  stronghold  of  its 
power."  —  W.  C.  Dreher,  The  Year  in  Germany 
{Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.,  1909). 

A.  D.  1908  (Jan.).  —  More  vigorous  Ger- 
manizing of  the  Polish  Provinces.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Germany:  A.  D.  1908. 

A.  D.  1909-1910.  —  Rejection  of  proposed 
Reforms  of  the  Elective  Franchise.  —  The 
Offensive  Bill  of  the  following  year.  See 
Elective  Franchise  :  Prussia. 
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America:  A.  D.  1901-1902. —  Proposals  of 
the  Second  International  Conference  of 
American  Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
American  Republics. 

Army  Sanitation :  By  the  Japanese.  See 
Japan:  A.  D.  1904-1905  — at  the  end. 

Bubonic  Plague  :  In  India.  —  The  bubonic 
plague,  which  began  to  terrorize  the  eastern 
world,  especially  India,  in  the  late  years  of  the 
last  century  (see  Plague,  in  Volume  VI.), 
showed  signs  of  abating  in  India  in  1900,  but 
regained  virulence  in  the  following  years,  the 
mortalitv  from  it  in  all  India  rising  to  about 
560,000  in  1902,  exceeding  842,000  in  1903,  going 
beyond  a  million  in  1904.  and  rising  to  1,125,652 
in  the  year  from  October  1,  1904,  to  September 
30,  1905.  Its  worst  ravages  were  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay  and  in  the  Punjab.  In  the 
Bombay  Presidency  the  victims  of  1903  num- 


bered 343,904;  in  the  Punjab  they  counted 
210,493.     See,  also,  below,  under  India. 

In  the  Philippines  :  How  it  was  stamped 
out.  —  Full  accounts  of  the  successful  cam- 
paign against  bubonic  plague  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  1900-1902,  are  given  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Philippine  Commission.  From  that 
source  the  main  facts  were  summarized  in  the 
May  number  of  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, 1903.  as  follows : 

Bubonic  plague  was  discovered  at  Manila  on 
December  26,  1899,  and  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creased in  its  ravages  up  to  December,  1901. 
"  The  deaths  in  1900  numbered  199,  and  in  1901 
reached  a  total  of  432.  The  disease  was  at  its 
worst  each  year  during  the  hot,  dry  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  nearly  or  quite  disap- 
pearing during  September,  October,  November, 
and  December.  .  .  . 
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"On  account  of  the  important  part  which 
house  rats  are  known  to  play  in  the  distribution 
of  bubonic  plague,  a  systematic  campaign  was 
inaugurated  against  these  rodents  in  Manila. 
Policemen,  sanitary  inspectors,  and  specially 
appointed  rat-catchers  were  furnished  with 
traps  and  poison,  and  both  traps  and  poison 
were  distributed  to  private  individuals  under 
proper  restrictions.  A  bounty  was  paid  for  all 
rats  turned  over  to  the  health  authorities,  and 
stations  were  established  at  convenient  points 
throughout  the  city  where  they  could  be  re- 
ceived. Each  rat  was  tagged  with  the  street 
and  number  of  the  building  or  lot  from  which 
it  came,  was  dropped  into  a  strong  antiseptic 
solution,  and  eventually  sent  to  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a  bac- 
teriological examination  for  plague.  During 
the  first  two  weeks,  1.8  per  cent,  of  the  rats  ex- 
amined were  found  to  be  infected.  This  pro- 
portion steadily  increased,  reaching  the  alarming 
maximum  of  2.3  per  cent,  in  October.  At  this 
time  numerous  rats  were  found  dead  of  plague 
in  the  infected  districts,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  epidemics  of  plague  among  the  rats  of  a 
city  in  the  past  have  been  uniformly  followed 
by  epidemics  among  human  beings,  the  gravest 
apprehension  was  felt,  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
disease  among  the  rats  after  the  weather  had 
become  comparatively  dry  being  a  particularly 
unfavorable  symptom. 

"  It  was  deemed  neces,sary  to  prepare  to  deal 
with  a  severe  epidemic,  and  a  permanent  deten- 
tion camp,  capable  of  accommoflating  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  was  accordingly  established  on 
the  grounds  of  the  San  Lazarf>  Hospital.  Hop- 
ing against  hope,  the  board  of  health  redoubled 
its  efforts  to  combat  the  disease.  The  force  of 
sanitary  inspectr^rs  was  grf-atl)'  increased,  and 
under  the  able  supervision  of  Dr.  Mf-acbam  their 
work  was  brought  to  a  liigli  degree  of  efficiency. 
Frequenthouse-to-hoii.se  inspections  were  made 
in  ail  parts  of  the  city  where  the  disease  was 
known  U)  exist.  The  sick  were  removed  to  the 
hospital  if  practicable ;  otherwise  they  were 
cared  for  where  found  and  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion guarded  against. 

"  Plague  houses  were  thoroughly  disinff;cted, 
and  their  owners  were  compelled,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  a.s8iftfarit  sanitary  engineer,  to 
make  necessary  alt«;rHtionH.  Cement  ground- 
{\<>f>n  were  laid;  double  walls  and  flouble  ceil- 
ings, afTording  a  refuge  for  rats.  wer<;  removed; 
defeefs  in  plumbing  were  remedied;  wliit<;waHh 
wa.s  liberally  u.h«;<I,  and,  in  g»-neral,  nothing  was 
left  undone  that  eould  render  Imilrlings  where 
plagufr  had  fxeurrd  safe  for  human  (xic.xipnucy . 
BuildingH  incapable  of  thorough  disirife<:tion 
and  renovation  wfrre  destroyed.  BuiMings  in 
which  plague  rats  were  taken  were  treated  ex 
af;tly  at  were  Uiohi;  where  the  diH<-ase  atta(  ked 
the  human  fK-'iip;inf.H.  The  l)a<:lerfoloirie(il  r^x- 
arninalion  <>{  raf.s  enahh'd  the  li'mrd  of  health  to 
follow  the  pent  into  Hi  moHt  wcret  hautits  and 
fight  it  there,  and  waH  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  winning  of  the  grejit  BiK'ceHS  which  was 
ultimately  achieved. 

"With  very  few  exceptions,  there  was  no  re- 
cur •■  pla;»ue  in  hulldlriL's  which  hiid  been 
fli  :  and  ren^ivatz-d  AHceril.<r  after  ren 
tw  'if  infeftifin  was  found  and  destroyed,  (he 
p^rcenfrtge  of  di<ie(iH<r|  ralM  began  to  (ferrenH*-, 
and  in  January,  Wn,  when,  Judging  from  the 
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history  of  previous  years,  plague  should  have 
again  begun  to  spread  among  human  beings, 
there  was  not  a  single  case.  In  February,  one 
case  occurred.  In  Majch,  there  were  two  cases, 
as  against  63  in  March  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  before  April  the  disease  had  completely  dis- 
appeared. This  result,  brought  about  at  a  time 
when  the  epidemic  would,  if  unchecked,  have 
reached  its  height  for  the  year,  marked  the  end 
of  a  fight  begun  by  the  board  of  health  on  the 
day  of  its  organization  and  prosecuted  unre- 
mittingly under  adverse  conditions  for  seven 
months,  with  a  degree  of  success  which  has  not 
been  equaled  under  similar  conditions  in  the  his- 
tory of  bubonic  plague. 

"During  1901,  plague  appeared  at  several 
points  in  the  provinces  near  Manila.  Agents 
of  the  board  of  health  were  promptly  dispatched 
to  the  infected  municipalities,  and  radical  reme- 
dial measures  were  adopted,  including,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  the  burning  of  infected  build- 
ings, the  result  being  the  complete  disappearance 
of  plague  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Ma- 
nila." 

Cancer  Research:  Mr.  Barnato's  Bequest. 
—  "  We  are  reminded  to-day  that  the  late  Mr. 
Harry  Barnato  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  charity  in  memory  of 
his  brother,  Mr.  Barney  Barnato,  and  of  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Woolf  Joel,  both  of  whom  died  be- 
fore him.  We  are  now  oflicially  informed  that 
the  trustees  under  Mr.  Harry  Barnato's  will 
have  determined  to  apply  the  bequest  to  the 
building  and  endowment  of  an  institution  for 
the  reception  of  cancer  patients,  and  to  place  its 
management  under  the  control  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  special  wards 
for  cancer  patients  have  long  been  in  operation, 
and  where  much  has  been  done  in  devising 
means  for  the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings."  — 
lyjudon  Timen,  Ang.  9,  1909. 

Mr.  George  Crocker,  of  California,  who  died 
in  December,  1909,  bef|ueathed  a  fund  amount- 
ing to  about  $1,500, 000  to  Columbia  University 
for  tiie  prosecution  of  researches  into  the  cause, 
|trevention,  and  cure  of  cancer.  ,Mr.  ('rocker, 
his  wife,  and  his  father.  Charles  Crocker  of  Cal- 
ifornia, all  died  of  the  disease.  .Mr.  Crocker  had 
given  §50,0fK)  to  Columbia  for  the  same;  purj)oso 
before  his  death.  .Mr.  Crocker  provided  that, 
shoidd  a  cure  for  the  disease  be  discovered,  the 
money  should  be  devoted  toother  medical  inves- 
tigations, "with  a  view  to  preventing  and  cur- 
ing diseases  and  alleviating  human  sufTering." 
He  stipulated  further  that  no  j);irl  of  the  fund 
should  hr-  used  for  tlir-  ereetion  of  a  building. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  Move- 
ment for  a  National  Department  or  Bureau 
of  Health.  —  A  conviniing  piii)er  read  by 
Professor  .1  I'.  Nf)rton.  of  Yale,  Iw-fore  the  eco- 
nomie  section  of  the  American  ,\H8ociution  for  the 
,\d vancpment  of  Science  iit  its  mei'ting  in  1900, 
on  the  econorrdc  ad visability  of  a  national  reg- 
ulation of  pulilic  iiealth,  led  to  the  formation  in 
1907  of  the  Conmdttee  of  One  Hundred,  which 
has  lal)f)red  since  that  time  to  bring  about  the 
creation  f)f  a  De[)artmcnt  or  a  Bui(  iiu  of  I'ulilic 
fleiillli  in  the  Federal  admiidHtnilion  of  (Jov- 
ernmeni  I'nder  tlie  j)reHidencv  of  .Mr,  Irving 
Fisher,  and  with  .Mr.  Kdward  'l\  l)evin(!  for  Its 
Hi«rretary,  the  Comndttee,  which  itirludes  many 
of  the   most  eminent   men  and  women   in   the 
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country,  has  awakened  wide  interest  in  the  pro- 
position, enlisting  a  public  support  wliich  seems 
certain  to  give  it  success.  When  the  subject 
came  under  discussion  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  meet- 
ing of  1908,  Professor  William  H.  Welch,  the 
retiring  President  of  the  Association,  described 
the  existing  neglect  of  health  as  shameful,  and 
pointed  out  that,  if  existing  hygienic  knowledge 
were  fully  applied,  the  death  rate  might  be  cut 
in  two.  As  examples  of  what  a  Federal  Health 
Bureau  might  do  he  cited  the  work  of  Pasteur 
and  Koch,  whose  best  work  was  done  for  the 
national  governments  of  France  and  Germany, 
though  the  benefits  have  been  shared  by  all 
nations.  In  America  we  lack  even  the  statistics 
of  disease  except  in  a  limited  area. 

In  his  Message  to  Congress,  December  6,  1909, 
President  Taft  urged  the  institution  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Bureau  of  Health  very  cogently, 
in  these  words:  "  For  a  very  considerable  period 
a  movement  has  been  gathering  strength,  espe- 
cially among  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  favor  of  a  concentration  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  national  government,  which  have 
to  do  with  the  promotion  of  public  health.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  army  and  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
navy  must  be  kept  separate.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  all  the  other  bureaus  and 
oflBces  in  the  general  government  which  have  to 
do  with  the  public  health  or  subjects  akin  thereto 
should  not  be  united  in  a  bureau  to  be  called 
the  'Bureau  of  Public  Health.'  This  would  ne- 
cessitate the  transfer  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice to  such  a  bureau.  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  a  wide  field  in  respect  to  the  public  health 
committed  to  the  States  in  which  the  Federal 
government  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction,  but  we 
have  seen  in  the  Agricultural  Department  the 
expansion  into  widest  usefulness  of  a  depart- 
ment giving  attention  to  agriculture  when  that 
subject  is  plainly  one  over  which  the  States 
properly  exercise  direct  jurisdiction.  The  op- 
portunities offered  for  useful  research  and  the 
spread  of  useful  information  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  breeding  of  stock 
and  the  solution  of  many  of  the  intricate  prob- 
lems in  progressive  agriculture  have  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  establishing  that  depart- 
ment. Similar  reasons,  of  equal  force,  can  be 
given  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  health 
that  shall  not  only  exercise  the  police  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  government  respecting  quarantine, 
but  which  shall  also  afford  an  opportunity  for 
investigation  and  research  by  competent  experts 
into  questions  of  health  affecting  the  whole 
country,  or  important  sections  thereof ,  questions 
which,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  governmental 
work,  are  not  likely  to  be  promptly  solved." 

The  Hookworm  Disease  in  the  United 
States.  — "In  the  Old  World,  hookworm  dis- 
ease was  probably  known  to  the  Egyptians 
nearly  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago, 
but  its  cause  was  not  understood  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was 
shown  to  be  due  to  an  intestinal  parasite,  Agchy- 
lostoma  duodenale.  Until  1893  no  authentic  cases 
of  this  disease  were  recognized  as  such  in  the 
United  States,  but  between  1893  and  1902  about 
35  cases  were  diagnosed.  In  1903  it  was  shown 
that  a  distinct  hookworm,  Ucinaria  americana. 
infests  man  in  this  country,  and  this  indicated 


very  strongly  that  the  disease  must  be  present 
although  not  generally  recognized.  It  is  now 
established  that  in  addition  to  the  few  cases  of 
Old  World  hookworm  disease  imported  into  the 
United  States  we  have  in  the  South  an  endemic 
uncinariasis  due  to  a  distinct  cause,  Uncinaria 
americana.  This  disease  has  been  known  for 
years  in  the  South  and  can  be  traced  in  medical 
writings  as  far  back  as  1808,  but  its  nature  was 
not  understood.  Some  cases  have  been  con- 
fused with  malaria,  others  have  been  attributed 
to  dirt-eating. 

"  The  hookworms  are  about  half  an  inch  long. 
They  live  in  the  small  intestine,  where  they 
suck  blood,  produce  minute  hemorrhages,  and 
in  all  probability  also  produce  a  substance  which 
acts  as  a  poison.  They  lay  eggs  which  cannot 
develop  to  maturity  in  the  intestine.  These  ova 
escape  with  the  feces  and  hatch  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  the  young  worm  sheds  its  skin  twice 
and  then  is  ready  to  infect  man.  Infection  takes 
place  through  the  mouth,  either  by  the  hands 
soiled  with  larvae  or  by  infected  food.  Infec- 
tion through  the  drinking  water  may  possibly 
occur.  Finally,  the  larvae  may  enter  the  body 
through  the  skin  and  eventually  reach  the 
small  intestine. 

"  Patients  may  be  divided  into  light  cases,  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  very  obscure  ;  medium 
cases,  in  which  the  anemia  is  more  or  less 
marked,  and  severe  cases,  represented  by  the 
dwarfed,  edematous,  anemic  dirt-eater.  Infec- 
tion occurs  chiefly  in  rural  sand  districts.  .  .  . 
Economically,  uncinariasis  is  very  important. 
It  keeps  children  from  school,  decreases  capacity 
for  both  physical  and  mental  labor,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the 
present  condition  of  the  poorer  whites  of  the 
sand  and  pine  districts  of  the  South. 

"The  disease  is  carried  from  the  farms  to  the 
cotton  mills  by  the  mill  hands,  but  does  not 
spread  much  in  the  mills ;  nevertheless,  it  causes 
a  considerable  amount  of  anemia  among  the 
operatives."  — Ch.  Wardell  Stiles,  Ph.  D.,  Rep't 
upon  the  Prevalence  and  Geographic  Diitribution 
of  Hookworm  Disease  {Public  Health  and  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service  of  the  U.  S.  :  Hygienic  Lab- 
oratory, Bulletin  No.  10). 

In  the  autumn  of  1909  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler placed  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  under  the  control 
of  a  Commission,  to  be  used  for  the  eradication 
of  the  hookworm  disease  in  the  United  States. 
The  fund  is  allotted  in  annual  instalments  of 
$200,000  each. 

India:  A.  D.  1907-1908.  —  Mortality  Sta- 
tistics and  Birth  Rate.  — According  to  sta- 
tistics given  in  the  "Statement  Exhibiting  the 
Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of 
India  during  the  year  1907-8,"  in  most  pro- 
vinces the  birth-rates  exceeded  the  death-rates, 
but  in  the  Punjab  the  death-rate  exceeded  the 
birth-rate  by  no  less  than  21.3  per  mille,  mainly 
as  a  result  of  the  persistence  of  plague  and  the 
unusual  prevalence  of  other  epidemics.  The  to- 
tal number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  Depend- 
ency was  8,399,623,  compared  with  7,852,330 
in  1906.  This  constituted  a  rise  of  the  rate  from 
34.73  per  mille  to  37.18.  The  mean  mortality 
per  1,000  for  the  quinquennium  ending  1906 
was  33.96.  The  rate  in  the  Punjab  was  no  less 
than  62.1. 

Throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  cholera 
was  responsible  for  1.81  deaths  per  mille,  small- 
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pox  for  0.46,  fevers  for  19.76,  dysentery  and  I 
diarrhoea  for  1.25,  and  plague  for  5.16.  In  the 
previous  year  (1906)  there  was  a  most  welcome 
decline  in  the  plague  death-rate,  which  fell  from 
4.17  in  1905  to  1.33.  But  in  the  year  vmder  re- 
view this  malignant  disease  (which  first  ap- 
peared in  Bombay  in  1896)  was  responsible  for 
the  record  number  of  1,315,893  deaths.  Happily 
in  1908  there  was  again  a  very  rapid  decline  of 
mortality,  and  the  preliminary  figures  for  the 
year  give  a  total  of  less  than  150,000  deaths,  this 
being  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1900.  The 
report  shows  that  plague  has  been  curiously 
partial  in  its  distribution,  many  parts  of  the  De- 
pendency having  almost  entirely  escaped  its  rav- 
ages. It  is  shown  that  the  civil  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  in  India  C2,514  in  number)  treated 
412,425  indoor  and  no  fewer  than  24,469,548  out- 
door patients. 

Japan  :  A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  Array  Sanita- 
tion in  the  War  v^ith  Russia.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  .lAPAy  :  A.  D.  1904^1905  — at  the  end. 

Malaria:  A  Lesson  in  Practical  Hygiene 
from  Italy. — Slowness  in  using  the  know- 
ledge gained. —  The  following  is  from  a  letter 
by  Dr.  William  Osier  to  the  London  Times, 
dated  at  Rome,  March,  3,  1909:  "We  owe 
much  to  the  Italians  for  their  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  malaria.  Lav- 
eran's  great  discovery  was  promptly  fathered 
by  Marchiafava  and  Celli  and  Golgi,  and  it  was 
through  their  writings  that  we  obtained  the 
fullest  details  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
malarial  parasite.  As  an  old  student  of  the  dis- 
ease and  deeply  interested  in  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  its  prevention,  one  of  my  first  visits  in 
Rome  was  to  the  Laboratories  of  Pathology  and 
of  Hygiene  to  find  out  from  the  Directors,  Mar- 
chiafava and  Celli,  the  progress  of  the  battle. 
It  was  not  enough  to  know  the  cause;  we  had  to 
know  how  it  worked  before  eflFeciive  measures 
cf^uld  be  taken,  and  the  demonstration  b_v  Ross 
of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  bv  the  mos- 
quito at  once  put  malaria  on  the  list  of  easily 
preventable  infections.  Just  ten  years  ago  the 
Italian  .Society  for  the  Study  of  Malana  was 
founded,  and  I  was  able  to  get  a  full  report  of 
the  work. 

"In  Professor  Celli's  lecture  room  hangs  the 
mortality  cliart  of  Italy  for  the  pa.st  20  years. 
In  18>»7  malaria  rarik<-d  with  tuberculosis,  pneu- 
monia, and  the  intz-Htinril  disfjrdcrs  of  children 
as  on<-  of  the  great  infections,  killing  in  that 
year  21,0:i3  [jers'uiH.  The  chart  shows  a  grmlual 
reduction  in  the  death  rate,  and  in  1906  only 
4,871  pers'ins  died  of  the  rliseasc,  and  in  19<)7 
4.16^).  This  remarkable  result  has  ba-n  very 
largely  due  u>  the  sanitary  measures  intnxlueed 
by  the  h^k  irty.  It  hjuj  long  been  known  that 
malaria  dinji[)[»ears  sporitanenuHly.'  The  Fen 
c^;unfry  in  rif<w  heulthy;  jtarts  of  Canada,  ab<<ut 
I..akeH  OnUirio  and  Kric,  which  were  formerly 
hotWis  of  the  dis<!ase,  are  now  free.  Tliis  can- 
not be  allribulird  altofefher  to  fiiltivati(m  and 
draifiHfe.  I  know  T)\w<n  on  the  slioren  of  the 
lakes  JuMt  nieritiorjrd  in  whieli  the  conditions  to- 
day are  Identical  with  thoH*-  which  I  rernenib(;r 
as  a  lK»y,  'fhe  Dehjardin  ('imal  Marsh  at  the  ex- 
treme we^terrl  en'l  of  Luke  Ontario  wiui  a  well- 
kn';wn  f'/cuH  of  the  dls'-as';.  The  marsh  remainH, 
the  rnov)uit/*<H  are  there  .  but  a  r»i«e  of  malaria 
1*  alm'><it  tut  rare  tis  in  Kntrlatui  The  rlJHap{>eur- 
aoce  i»  largely  due  U>  the  free  uw;  of  rjuininc. 


The  settlers  early  recognized  the  important  fact 
that  malaria  was  a  disease  liable  to  recur,  and 
it  became  a  common  practice  to  take  Peruvian 
bark  every  spring  and  autumn  for  a  year  or  two 
after  an  attack.  This  is  a  point  in  prophylaxis 
which  the  work  of  the  Italian  Society  has 
brought  into  prominence.  From  the  summary 
of  the  decennial  report  just  issued,  the  following 
paragraphs  are  of  interest :  — 

' '  '  The  society  has  improved  the  prophylaxis 
of  malaria,  and  has  introduced  into  practice  the 
new  mechanical  measures  based  on  the  defence 
of  the  habitation  and  the  individual  from  the 
bites  of  mosquitoes.  This  being  a  relatively 
expensive  procedure,  the  society  has  occupied 
itself  chiefly  with  the  improvement  of  the  anti- 
plasmodic  prophylaxis  —  the  administration  of 
quinine.  For  this  purpose  it  has  promoted  and 
defended  legislation  for  the  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  quinine  to  the  poor  and  to  all  workers  in 
malarial  localities.  .  .  . 

"  'The results  have  been  that  since  1902,  when 
the  law  on  State  quinine  was  promulgated,  while 
the  consumption  of  quinine  has  been  yearly  in- 
creasing, the  mortality  from  malaria  has  dimin- 
ished from  about  16,000  to  about  4,000  yearly  ; 
and  in  the  army.  Custom  House  Offices,  andin 
some  communes  where  the  new  laws  have  been 
better  applied,  the  morbidity  from  malaria  has 
greatly  diminished.' 

"By  these  measures,  and  '  by  means  of  the 
agricultural  and  agrarian  transformation  of  the 
land  and  colonization,  rather  than  by  the  de- 
struction of  mosquitoes  (a  thing  impossible  to 
be  done  by  us  on  a  large  scale),'  Italy  may  be 
freed  from  the  scourge." 

In  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London, 
in  May.  1909,  Major  Ronald  Ross,  one  of  the 
most  notable  workers  in  this  field  of  sanitary 
science,  spoke  discouragingly  of  the  progress 
made  in  applying  the  knowledge  gained.  He 
said: 

"The  immediate  success  hoped  for  ten  years 
ago  inid  not  been  attained.  The  battle  still  raged 
along  the  whole  line,  but  it  was  no  longer  a  bat- 
tle against  malaria  but  against  human  stupidity. 
Those  who  had  taken  part  in  it  had  reasoned  and 
been  ridiculed;  had  given  the  most  stringent 
experimental  proofs  and  had  been  disbelieved  ; 
hafl  i)rott'sted  and  been  called  charlatans.  .  .  . 
The  few  persons  who  had  fought  the  light  and 
failed  were  scarcely  able  to  continue  it,  and  if 
no  stronger  influences  could  be  excited  the  fu- 
ture of  malaria  prevention  in  Hritish  dominions 
wrmld  certainly  be  as  barren  as  the  past  had 
been." 

Panama  Canal  :  The  Sanitation  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  Extirpation  of  Malaria  and 
Yellow  Fever. —  Report  of  Secretary  Taft.  — 
In  the  fall  of  i;i0."»  Secretury  Taft  made  n  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  Canal,  and  gave,  on  his  re- 
turn, an  interesting  account  of  the  conditions  ho 
found,  in  ati  adilress  before  the  St.  Louis  Com- 
mercial Club.  On  the  work  of  Sanitation  in 
prf)gre8H,  under  llur  direction  of  Dr  W.  C.  (Jor- 
gas,  (',  H.  A.,  he  gave  the  followitig  description  : 
"When  Judge  Sfat'ooii  (apjiointed  (lovf-rnor 
of  the  Canal  Zone]  arrivi'd  ujion  the  Isthtnun, 
he  found  Dr.  OorgaH  battling  manfully  against 
the  yellow  fever,  btit  the  catw!H  seemed  to  be  in- 
creaHlng.  Judge  Magoon  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  fumigation  which  hud  been  confined  to 
two  or  three  hoiiHes  might  well  be  extended  to 
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all  the  houses  in  Panama,  and  at  considerable 
expense,  and  after  procuring  a  large  amount  of 
material,  every  house  in  Panama  was  fumigated 
once  every  two  weeks.  To  secure  increased 
vigilance  and  popular  assistance  ho  employed 
all  the  respectable  Panamanian  physicians  of 
Panama  as  inspectors  of  the  districts  of  that 
city,  at  annual  salaries  of  $1,200  a  year.  He  also 
offered  $50  reward  for  the  discover}-  of  any  case 
of  yellow  fever  not  reported.  By  methods  of 
this  kind  the  native  apathy,  usually  so  great 
an  obstacle  to  successful  sanitation  in  Spanish 
countries,  was  neutralized. 

"The  plan  of  fumigation  is  as  follows  :  Strips 
of  paper  are  placed  across  the  windows,  which 
ordinarily  have  no  glass  or  any  netting  in  them, 
and  then  by  the  fumes  either  of  sulphur  or  py- 
rethrum  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  house  is 
visited.  These  gases  are  fatal  or  paralyzing  to 
the  mosquito.  After  sufficient  time  has  passed 
the  house  is  opened,  and  then  a  corps  of  health 
employees  are  set  to  work  cleaning  the  house 
and  sweeping  out  the  dead  mosquitoes,  which 
are  found  in  great  numbers  upon  the  floors. 
The  mosquitoes  are  burned  toavojd  further  mis- 
chief. By  these  methods,  for  which  Dr.  Gorgas 
and  Governor  Magoon  are  both  to  be  credited 
with  great  praise,  yellow  fever  has  been  reduced 
to  a  point  where  during  the  last  month  only 
three  cases  were  reported,  not  one  of  these 
among  canal  employees,  and  all  originating 
many  miles  from  the  canal  line.  The  efforts  to 
subdue  the  fever,  instead  of  being  relaxed,  are 
being  continued.  Square  miles  of  woven-wire 
netting  with  interstices  so  small  as  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  mosquitoes  are  spread  about  the 
piazzas  of  the  houses  of  all  Americans  and  for- 
eigners who  come  to  live  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Canal  Commission  in  the  Isthmus.  The 
windows  inside  are  also  screened,  and  then  mos- 
quito-bars on  the  beds  are  used  as  a  third  pre- 
caution. Whenever  a  case  of  yellow  fever  is 
discovered,  the  patient  is  at  once  either  removed 
to  the  hospital  and  put  under  a  woven-wire 
screen,  or,  if  he  prefers  to  remain  at  home, 
the  woven-wire  screen  is  put  over  him  and  an 
orderly  placed  in  charge  of  him  at  his  own 
residence.  In  this  way  he  is  prevented  from 
furnishing  a  supply  of  the  poison  to  the  healthy 
mosquitoes,  who,  in  turn,  by  stinging,  would 
bring  it  back  to  man.  In  other  words,  the  plan 
is  to  kill  all  the  mosquitoes,  well  or  ill,  keep 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  stinging  man, 
and  isolate  every  man  with  yellow  fever,  not 
from  his  fellows,  but  from  mosquitoes.  .  .  . 
Little  by  little,  and  facing  discouragement  after 
discouragement,  the  two  thousand  employees  of 
the  sanitary  department  are  winning  in  this 
fight  against  disease,  upon  which  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  canal  work  depends.  As  Mr.  Stevens 
said  to  me,  when  I  crossed  the  Isthmus  with  him 
this  month.  '  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  work 
which  the  sanitation  department  has  done  in  this 
Canal  Zone.'" 

A  report  to  the  London  Times,  in  June.  1909, 
of  conditions  on  the  Canal  and  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  shows  the  effectiveness  with  which  this 
work  of  sanitation  was  done.  More  arduous 
than  the  campaign  against  yellow  fever,  says 
the  writer,  "was  the  campaign  against  malaria, 
a  disease  from  which  80  per  cent,  of  the  people 
were  suffering  to  some  degree.  This  campaign 
consisted  in  warfare  against  mosquitoes  and  in 


the  administration  of  quinine,  and  the  efforts  in 
this  respect  have  also  been  highlj'  successful. 
In  1906  the  proportion  of  canal  employiii  treated 
for  malaria  was  no  less  than  821  in  the  thou- 
sand. In  1908  it  had  fallen  to  282  in  the  thovi- 
sand.  The  general  effect  of  sanitary  measures 
may  best  be  judged  from  the  death-rate  among 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  canal  employh.  In 
1906  it  was  41.73  to  the  thousand,  and  in  1908 
it  was  only  13.01  to  the  thousand,  making  the 
canal  one  of  the  most  healthy  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  the  world." 

Pellagra  :  Lombroso's  Discovery  of  its 
Source.  —  Its  now  recognized  Seriousness. — 
In  1872  Cesare  Lombroso,  the  noted  criminolo- 
gist, "  incurred  a  great  deal  of  odium  for  a  dis- 
covery which  proved  to  be  of  much  scientific 
and  economic  importance.  He  noted  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  inmates  of  asylums 
were  suffering  from  pellafp-a,  a  curious  disease, 
which  first  affected  the  skin  and  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Lombroso 
discovered  that  the  disorder  was  to  be  traced 
to  a  poison  contained  in  diseased  maize,  which 
the  Lombardian  landowners  were  in  the  habit 
of  doling  out  to  the  poor  peasantry.  At  a  time 
when  toxins  were  unknown,  Lombroso  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  the  poison  from  the  maize 
and  infecting  animals  with  it  —  quite  in  the 
manner  of  modern  bacteriologists.  His  discovery 
was  received  with  much  derision  ;  but  a  friend 
of  Lombroso,  M.  Alfred  Maury,  reported  the 
facts  to  Berthelot,  the  Parisian  chemist,  who  an- 
alysed the  poison  and  established  the  fact  that 
the  maize  contained  an  injurious  substance  re- 
sembling strychnine  but  differing  from  it  in  im- 
portant particulars.  The  validity  of  Lombroso's 
discovery  was  thus  triumphantly  established. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  this  initial  success, 
but  for  several  years  fought  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  Press  for  an  improvement  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  peasantry  whereby 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  might  be  combated." 
In  late  years  his  work  of  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  continued  by  manj-  others.  The 
disease  is  of  recognized  seriousness  in  Ital}', 
France,  and  latterly  in  the  United  States.  In 
November,  1909,  the  American  Government  ap- 
pointed an  official  commission  to  investigate  it. 

Pure  Food  Laws  :  International  Con- 
gresses. —  The  first  International  Congress  for 
discussion  and  action  on  the  subject  of  Pure 
Food  was  assembled  at  Geneva  in  1908.  and  at- 
tended by  about  600  persons.  The  second  was 
held  at  Paris  in  October,  1909,  and  much  more 
largely  attended. 

United  States:  A.  D.  1906.  —  Legislation 
at  the  end  of  a  long  struggle.  —  Bulletin  No. 
104  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "Food  Legislation  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,"  introduces  the 
text  of  National  and  State  laws  enacted  that 
year  with  the  following  remarks:  "  Food  legis- 
lation for  the  year  ended  July  1,  1906,  is  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  A  Federal  pure-food  bill  in  various  forms 
has  been  before  Congress  continuously  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  such  a  bill  became  a  law 
on  June  30,  1906.  On  the  same  day,  as  part 
of  the  appropriation  bill  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  sections  pro- 
viding for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  im- 
portant legislation  was  enacted  with  reference 
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to  the  inspection  of  meat  and  meat  food  pro- 
ducts." 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30, 
1906,  enacts  in  its  first  section  "  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture  within 
any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  any 
article  of  food  or  drug  which  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act; 
and  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor, and  for  each  offense  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars  or  shall  be  sentenced  to  one  year's  impris- 
onment, or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  for  each  subse- 
quent offense  and  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court." 

The  second  section  declares:  "That  the  in- 
troduction into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from 
any  foreign  country,  or  shipment  to  any  foreign 
country  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act,  is  hereby  prohibited"  :  and  penalties 
are  prescribed  for  violations  of  the  law,  being  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $200  for  the  first  offense,  and 
for  the  second  offense  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $'600, 
or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  3  rear! s  as  follows:  "That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
shall  make  uniform  rubs  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing the  collection  and  exaniiriation  of  speci- 
mens of  fo'Klsanfi  drugs  manufactured  or  offered 
for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  in  unbroken  packages  in  any 
State  other  fhan  that  in  which  they  shall  Jiave 
l>een  respectively  manufactured  or  pnxluced,  or 
which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try, or  intended  for  sliipnient  to  any  foreign 
couritrv,  or  wliich  may  be  snbrnitted  f')r  exaiiii- 
natioM  by  the  chief  healili,  food,  or  druir  officer 
of  any  State,  Territ^^ry,  or  tlie  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  at  any  domestic  or  foreign  port  through 
which  such  prf^luct  is  offered  for  intcrstat<; 
c^immerce,  or  for  export  or  import  between  the 
Unit/rl  State's  and  any  foreign  port  or  country." 

HccX'ion  i  preH'';rihes  the  exaniinalion  of  speci- 
mens of  f'«»'!  and  drug's  in  the  Bureau  of  ('liern- 
f«»ry,  ari'i  seftjon  '>  relates  to  proftf:cutions  for 
violation  of  the  Act.  Sections  <">,  7.  and  H  define 
a<lulteration  and  mi'^bninding,  as  follows: 

"  Skc.  B  Tliat  the  term  '  dmir,'  as  tided  in 
thin  Act,  shallineludf;  all  inedjelties  and  prepa- 
ratiorm  reooKni/.ed  In  the  I'liited  States  Phar- 
tiiti(i,\><v\n  or  Nationid  Formulary  for  internal 
or  ext.<rnal  uw,  and  any  Hulmtance  or  mixture 
of  HubntAnceH  intended  to  he  unci]  for  the  cure, 
miflt(ation.  or  prevention  of  dln<^as<-  of  cither 
man  or  other  animals.  The  term  '  fixy].'  n»  used 
herein,  "^hall  indiirle  all  arthles  used  for  fofxl, 
drifik,  eorifeetlonery,  or  cfjndirnent  by  man  or 
other  anirnalH,  whether  Hirn|(le.  mixed,  or  com- 
pound. 

"  .Sm  7.  TliAt  for  the  purposes  of  tMn  Act 
an  artkile  >ihall  he  deemed  Ui  l)e  a<luUi;rated  : 


"In  case  of  drugs  : 

"  First.  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by 
a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopa'ia  or  National  Formulary,  it  differs 
from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  pur- 
ity, as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  For- 
mulary official  at  the  time  of  investigation: 
Provided.  That  no  drug  defined  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  under  this 
provision  if  the  standard  of  strength,  quality, 
or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon  the  bottle,  box, 
or  other  container  thereof  although  the  standard 
may  differ  from  that  determined  by  the  test  laid 
down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or 
National  Formulary. 

"  Second.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below 
the  professed  standard  or  quality  under  which 
it  is  sold. 

' '  In  the  case  of  confectionery  : 

"If  it  contain  terra  alba,  barj'tes,  talc,  chrome 
yellow,  or  other  mineral  substance  or  poisonous 
color  or  flavor,  or  other  ingredient  deleterious 
or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any  vinous,  malt  or 
spirituous  liquor  or  compound  or  narcotic  drug. 

"  In  the  case  of  food  : 

"  First.  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and 
packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  in- 
juriou.sly  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

"Second.  If  any  sub.stance  has  been  substi- 
tuted wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

"Third.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the 
article  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

"Fourth.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered, 
coated,  or  .sUxined  in  a  manner  whereby  damage 
or  inferiority  is  concealed. 

"Fifth.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or 
other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may 
render  such  article  injurious  to  health:  Proridfd, 
That  when  in  the  preparation  of  food  ))roducts 
for  shipment  they  are  preserved  by  any  external 
application  applied  in  such  manner  that  the  pre- 
servative is  necessarily  removed  mechanically, 
or  by  maceration  in  water,  or  otherwise,  and 
directions  for  the  removal  of  said  jtreservative 
shall  be  printed  on  the  covering  of  (he  package, 
the  jjrovisions  of  tliis  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
api)lying  only  when  said  pr<Mlucts  are  ready  for 
consumi)tion. 

"  Sixth.  If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a 
filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble substance,  f)r  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit 
for  food,  whether  nianufnctured  or  not,  or  if  itis 
the  |)rodiict  of  a  diseased  anirtial,  or  one  that  has 
died  otherwise  flniri  l)y  slaughter. 

"  Skc.  H,  'I'hitt  till"  term  '  inisl)raniled,' as  used 
herein,  sluill  apj)ly  to  all  drutjs,  or  articles  of 
fofKl,  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  ffMxl,  the  package  or  label  of  which  shall 
bear  any  statement,  rlesi(;n,  or  device  re(,'arding 
Huch  (irticle,  fir  the  luLTedicnts  or  substances 
contained  therein  which  sliiill  lie  false  or  mis- 
leiidiny  in   any    l)nrlir-ular,    ami    to  any  food  or 


drug  f)r'Hlii(t  which  is  falsi-ly  hranded  as  to  the 

_   f  n 
factured  or  pnKliieed. 


State,  Territory,  or  country  fn  wliicli  it  is  manu- 


That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article 
shall  also  br-  deemed  to  lie  misbranded: 

"  In  eiise  f)f  dru>;H  : 

"  First,  If  it  he  an  indtation  of  or  offered  for 
unle  luider  the  name  of  another  article. 

"Hncoud.   If  the  contvntii  of  tlie  package  as 
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originallj'  put  up  shall  have  been  removed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents  shall  have 
been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the  package 
fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the 
quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  mor- 
phine, opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta 
eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  iudica,  chloral 
hydrate,  or  acetauilide,  or  any  derivative  or 
preparation  of  any  of  such  substances  contained 
therein. 

' '  In  the  case  of  food : 

"  First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for 
sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  ar- 
ticle. 

"Second.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to 
deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,  or  purport  to 
be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so,  or  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall 
have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other 
contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package, 
or  if  it  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of 
the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  morphine, 
opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine, 
chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate, 
or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation 
of  any  of  such  substances  contained  therein. 

"Third.  If  in  package  form,  and  the  contents 
are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they 
are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  out- 
side of  the  package. 

"  Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its 
label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device 
regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  substances 
contained  therein,  which  statement,  design,  or 
device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular: Provided,  That  an  article  of  food  whicli 
does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  delete- 
rious ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following 
cases : 

"  First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds 
which  may  be  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter 
known  as  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  dis- 
tinctive names,  and  not  an  imitation  of  or  offered 
for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another 
article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same 
label  or  brand  with  a  statement  of  the  place 
where  said  article  has  been  manufactured  or 
produced. 

"Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled, 
branded,  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that 
they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or  blends,  and 
the  word  '  compound,'  '  imitation,'  or  '  blend,'  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  pack- 
age in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale  :  Provided, 
That  the  term  blend  as  used  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances, 
not  excluding  hannless  coloring  or  flavoring 
ingredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring 
and  flavoring  only  :  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  re- 
quiring or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufac- 
turers of  proprietary  foods  which  contain  no 
unwholesome  added  ingredient  to  disclose  their 
trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may  require  to  secure  free- 
dom from  adulteration  or  misbranding. " 

There  was  never  a  harder  fight  in  Congress 
than  that  by  which  this  victory  was  won,  over 
knaveries  that  were  not  ashamed  to  insist  on 
their  right  to  swindle  and  poison  the  public  by 
adulterations  and  frauds.  Nothing  but  a  thor- 
oughly roused  public  feeling  carried  the  mea 


sure  through.  The  same  feeling  impelled  local 
legislation  to  the  same  end  in  thirty-two  States, 
during  1906,  and  1907,  all  of  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  Bulletin  cited  above  and  in  another  of 
the  same  series  (No.  112j,  published  in  two 
parts  in  the  following  year. 

Writing  in  January,  1908,  of  what  the  Pure 
Food  Law  had  accomplished,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Food  Committee  of  the  National  Consumers 
League,  Alice  Lakey,  said:  "One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  is  the 
awakening  of  many  consumers  to  their  respon- 
sibilities as  buyers  of  food  products.  They  are 
studying  labels  and  buying  foods  accordingly. 
With  an  intelligent  consuming  public  to  pur- 
chase goods,  the  Pure  Food  Law  will  in  time 
accomplisl)  its  full  purpose.  Perhaps  no  better 
phrase  will  then  be  found  to  describe  it  than 
the  recent  utterance  of  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  most  important  food  firms  in  the  country. 
'The  Pure  Food  Law,'  he  said,  'passed  by  this 
Government,  is  the  most  important  law  ever 
passed  by  any  government. '  " 

United  States:  A.  D.  1906.  —  The  Pack- 
ing-House Investigation.  —  One  of  the  influ- 
ences which  forced  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  the  pure  food  legislation  of  1906  came 
from  the  revelations  in  a  report  laid  before 
the  President  on  the  4th  of  June  that  year,  by 
two  commissioners  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
investigate  the  conditions  existing  at  the  stock- 
yards and  packing-houses  of  Chicago.  In  com- 
municating the  report  to  Congress  the  President 
characterized  its  disclosures  as  revolting,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  public  was  sickened 
by  the  pictures  it  drew  of  reckless  filthiness 
prevailing  in  the  establishments  where  meats 
were  prepared  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  them  here. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  report  con- 
cerned the  existing  methods  of  official  inspec- 
tion of  meats.  The  commissioners  found  it 
most  rigorous  where  it  is  needed  least,  namely, 
at  the  time  of  killing.  It  was  while  the  meat 
was  being  handled,  and  especially  in  its  prepa- 
ration for  canning,  that  it  underwent  the  most 
pollution.  The  cans  which  received  it  finally 
were  allowed  to  bear  labels  stating  that  ' '  the 
contents  of  this  package  have  been  inspected 
according  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1891.  Quality  Guaranteed."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  that  had  been  inspected  was  the  carcass 
of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  killing. 

The  further  legislation,  respecting  inspec- 
tions, which  supplemented  the  law  quoted  from 
above,  was  resisted  with  all  their  power  by  the 
enormously  rich  meat-packing  companies  of  the 
country,  who  found  strong  supporters  in  Con- 
gress, but  they  had  to  submit  to  defeat. 

The  Sleeping  Sickness  in  Africa.  —  "The 
most  formidable  enemy  of  both  man  and  beast 
in  tropical  Africa  is  the  tsetse,  species  Glossina, 
a  genus  of  blood-sucking  fly  peculiar  to  that 
land,  which  carries  a  minute  parasite,  the  try- 
panosome,  from  the  infected  to  the  healthy,  re- 
sulting in  the  production  of  sleeping  sickness, 
or  trypanosomiasis.  When  it  is  known  that  in 
the  region  lying  around  Victoria  Nyanza,  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  Victorian  Nile  over  400,- 
000  human  beings  have  succumbed  to  this  fatal 
malady  since  it  appeared  about  ten  years  ago, 
its  appalling  nature  is  apparent.     Vast  territo- 
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ries  of  thickly  populated,  fertile  country  near 
the  shores  of  these  lakes,  until  the  advent  of 
this  terrible  plague  the  homes  of  a  happy,  con- 
tented people,  are  now  almost  depopulated,  and 
thousands  of  little  villages  have  been  swept 
away,  their  inhabitants  victims  of  this  deadly 
pest. 

' '  In  appearance  the  tsetse  fly  bears  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  ordinary  house-fly,  but 
is  slightly  larger,  with  longer  wings,  which  ex- 
tend beyond  its  body  and  lap  each  other  when 
at  rest  "like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  It 
is  somber  gray,  nearly  black  in  color,  almost 
like  the  honey-bee,  and  has  a  prominent  pro- 
boscis ensheathed  in  the  palpi  which  project 
horizontally  in  front  of  its  head.  The  abdomen 
is  marked'  by  four  distinct  yellowish  bands, 
with  a  pale  spot  over  the  upper  segment.  It  is 
wonderfully  active,  and  evades  every  attempt 
at  capture  except  in  the  cool  of  the  moniing  or 
evening,  when  its  movements  are  sluggish  and 
it  can  be  caught  in  the  hand.  .  .  . 

"  Sleeping  sickness  has  been  known  in  Sierra 
Leone,  in  the  Congo,  and  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  since  the  earliest  history  of  those 
lands.  In  1870  a  fossil  tsetse  fly  ( Glosnna  mor- 
situns)  was  discovered  in  Colorado,  and  the 
theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  absence  of 
wild  horses  on  the  American  continent  was  due 
to  the  ravages  of  the  disease  carried  by  these 
flies. 

' '  The  malady  was  described  as  early  as  1803, 
and  later  most  accurately  by  Livingstone,  the 
great  missionary  explorer.  He  also  advocated 
ar8^;nic  in  its  treatment.  This  remedy,  after 
half  a  centurj-  of  research  and  investigation, 
still  retain.s  it.s  place  as  the  Ijest  one  known  for 
prolonging  life.  .  .  . 

"The period  of  the  incubation  of  the  disease 
after  the  bite  of  the  infected  fly  varies  from  a 
month  to  several  years,  defx-nding  upon  the  re- 
sisting power  of  the  patient.  In  its  earlier  stages 
the  first  noticeable  symptoms  are  irregular  fever. 
.  .  .  This  stage  may  continue  a  year,  or  even 
longer. 

"In  the  following  stage  the  symptoms  are 
due  to  the  trypanowjmes  reaching  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  giving  ri.ne  to  cerebral  manifesta- 
tionH;  drowsines-H,  stupor,  dulln«-ss  of  hearing, 
glownesH  in  perception  and  of  answering  ques- 
tions, with  incapacity  for  nu-ntal  exertion,  and 
somnolence,  the  patient  sometimes  sleeping  the 
entire  day.  Thi.s  condition  may  continue  .s<'v- 
eral  y»^rs,  during  which  tinx-  rpihptifonn  con- 
viilaion.'i  develop,  with  markefi  tremulousncss 
of  the  muwles  of  the  fa^te  anrl  tongue,  the  pa- 
ti'-rit  tiecominir  matilafal  and  the  wliole  Byin[»- 
Uniiulolofy  resembling  that  of  general  paresis 
of  the  irisfine.   .    .    . 

"  I'reviouH  U>  l&Ol  sleeping  sickness  was  un 
known  in  ('ganda.  Flow  tlie  present  ejjjdcrnic 
originate*!  is  not  positively  known.  The  most 
generally  m:r^:\itfA  theory  is  that  the  wildlers  ttf 
y.jn'iu  I'asha  and  their  followers  Intrwiueed  It. 
hn  v»rfie  ten  thousJirid  of  them  settleil  In  Husoga 
after  the  Sudan  ejnnfiaign.  .   .   . 

"The   duration    of   the   sleeping  sickness  in 
man  is  very  variable.     Oerasioiially  eanes  linijer 
■Ix  or  even  elglit  years,  and  until  the  expiratirm 
of  tills  perivl  they  are  constant  foci  of  Infec 
tion. 

"  liz-c/jgnizing  the  fatal  nature  of  the  dlioaM, 
the  Tarious  nations  wh'>sc  territories  are  m'Mt 


seriously  affected,  notably  England,  Germany, 
Portugal,  PYance,  and  Belgium,  appointed  com- 
missioners, with  competent  assistants,  to  ascer- 
tain methods  for  its  control.  The  enormous 
amount  of  investigation  and  research  accom- 
plished by  these  self-sacrificing  men,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Bruce,  Koch,  Hodges, 
Broden,  Tullock,  Kopke,  Martin,  Hardy,  and 
Kleine,  two  of  whom  forfeited  their  lives  in  the 
work,  entitles  their  names  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind." — Louis  L.  Sea- 
man, The  Sleeping  Sickness  {The  Outlook,  Jan. 
15,  1909). 

Tuberculosis:  The  Organized  Warfare  for 
its  Eradication.  —  After  the  discovery  of  the 
all  important  fact  that  the  most  destroying  of 
the  diseases  of  the  human  race,  tuberculosis  (the 
dread  "consumption"  of  the  older-fashioned 
nomenclatuij  of  pathology),  is  in  its  nature  one 
so  propagated  from  victim  to  victim  that  the 
propagation  is  needless,  and  may  absolutelj*  be 
ended  by  right  precautions  universally  applied, 
there  were  ardent  workers  soon  engaged  in 
eager  eff'orts  to  bring  such  measures  into  use. 
The  beginning  of  a  hopefully  inspired  warfare 
against  the  disease  dates,  therefore,  from  the 
identification  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  by 
Dr.  Robert  Koch,  in  1882;  but,  for  nearly  two 
decades  after  that  inspiration  it  was  little  more 
than  a  guerrilla  undertaking,  by  scientifically 
benevolent  individuals  and  groups,  here  and 
there  in  the  world.  It  was  not  until  the  latest 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  earliest 
of  the  twentieth  that  more  public  risings  ap- 
peared in  the  movement,  and  it  began  to  ac- 
(juire  the  momentum  of  a  crusade. 

Germany  appears  to  have  been  earliest  in 
the  fundamental  organization  of  measures  to 
instruct  its  people  in  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  in  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  stamped 
out ;  as  well  as  in  the  provision  of  special  sana- 
t<^>ria  and  hospitals  for  the  new  open-air  treat- 
ment of  those  attacked.  But  the  Health  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  New  York  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  ofllcial  body  to  bring 
the  disease  underefflcient  administrative  control. 
On  this  subject  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  in 
an  address  delivered.  P^-bruary  10,  1904,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Henry  Pliipps  Institute  and 
published  in  the  flrst  annual  report  of  the  In- 
stitute, said : 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  aixl 
written,  notwithstanding  the  popidar  education 
and  agitation,  notwithstanding  the  formation 
of  antituberctilosis  societies  and  antiluberculosis 
leagues,  notwithstandini:  the  organization  of 
many  assoriations  for  the  erectioti  of  .><aniloria, 
and  the  foundation  of  institutions  for  the  study 
of  tuberculosis,  not withstandint;  (he  measures 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  the  disea.se  in  aid- 
mals,  still  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
govemnwntal,  municipal  and  state  sardtary 
authorities  of  this  country.  (Jreal  Britain  and 
the  Continent  have  a<loi)ted  provisions  which 
can  Ix;  regarded  as  in  anyway  c()in|)reliensivc, 
or  efTertive  in  dealing  with  this  dJHea.si- 

"  If  we  H<'ek  for  an  lulerpiate  e\[)laiiatlon  for 
this  attitude,  It  is  not,  aftrr  all.  dllllcidt  to  tind. 
In  spraking  of  this  matter  several  years  ago, 
K'K'h  said  In  substance  to  the  writer:  'The 
adoption  in  (Jermany  of  such  measurrs  as  arc 
alrerwly  In  force  In  New  York  City  will  not  be 
p(.>siiil)le  until    the  genenitlon   of  medical   men 
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now  in  control  have  passed  away.  Not  until  a 
younger  ircncration  has  appeared,  which  has 
bad  a  dilFerent  scientific  training,  and  holds 
views  more  in  harmony  witli  the  known  facts 
regarding  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  will  it  be 
possible  in  my  opinion  to  bring  about  an  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  this  disease.  .  .  .  Notifica- 
tion is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  plan  of 
supervision,  and  yet  only  five  years  ago  a  special 
commission  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris 
reported  against  a  proposition  to  place  tuber- 
culosis in  the  class  of  notifiable  diseases.  .  .  . 
Sir  Richard  Tliorne,  the  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  Groat  Britain,  in 
the  Harben  lecture  in  1898  on  '  The  Administra- 
tive Control  of  Tuberculosis,'  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  various  problems  presented 
under  the  English  law  relating  to  infectious 
diseases,  pronounced  definitely  against  this  pro- 
position, on  the  ground  that  the  hardship  to  the 
individual,  which  would  follow  notification  and 
the  enforcement  of  proper  regulations,  would 
be  so  great  as  to  render  this  measure  \mjustifi- 
able.  .  .  .  The  compulsory  notification  and 
registration  of  all  cases  is  essential.  The  fiuida- 
mental  importance  of  this  measure  is  so  evident 
that  its  consideration  seems  hardly  necessary. 
It  must  of  course  appear  at  once  that  unless 
there  is  a  system  of  compulsory  notification,  and 
registration,  the  enforcement  of  any  uniform 
measures  for  prevention  is  impossible.  Practical 
experience  with  this  procedure  has  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  it  are  without  force  or  founda- 
tion. 

' '  In  New  York  City  in  1893  a  system  of  par- 
tially voluntary  and  partially  compulsory  noti- 
fication was  adopted.  Public  institutions  were 
required  to  report  cases  coming  under  their 
supervision ;  private  physicians  were  requested 
to  do  this.  Under  this  provision  the  Department 
of  Health  carried  on  this  work  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  and  then  adopted  in  1897  regulations 
requiring  the  notification  of  all  cases.  .  .  .  The 
mere  fact  of  notification  and  registration  has  in 
itself  a  very  powerful  educational  influence. 
During  the  year  1902  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand cases  were  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Health  in  New  York  City,  of  which  forty-two 
hundred  were  duplicates,  and  in  1903  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  cases  were  reported. 

"  To  facilitate  the  early  and  definite  diagnosis 
of  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  sani- 
tary authorities  should  afford  facilities  for  the 
free  bacteriological  examination  of  the  sputum 
in  all  instances  of  suspected  disease.  .  .  .  The 
Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City  pro- 
vided facilities  for  such  examinations  in  1894, 
early  in  the  history  of  its  attempt  to  exercise 
control  over  the  disease,  and  this  procedure  has 
proved  of  very  great  value  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, to  the  sick,  and  to  the  authorities.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  New  York  City,  other 
sanitary  authorities  have  adopted  similar  mea- 
sures."—  H.  M.  Biggs,  The  Administrative  Con- 
trol of  Tuberculosis  (First  Annual  Report,  Henry 
Phipps  Institute,  1905). 

In  1895  a  Central  Committee  was  organized 
in  Germany  to  establish  special  hospitals  for  the 
disease. 

In  1898  the  first  National  Congress  for  discus- 
sion and  better  organization  of  action  relative 
to  tuberculosis  was  held  at   Paris,  with  some 


attendance  from  outside  of  France.  The  second 
National  Congress  was  at  Berlin  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  similar  attendance  from  other 
coimtries,  and  the  third  at  Naples  in  1900.  At 
the  Naples  Congress  a  "Central  International 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis" 
was  organized,  and  it  held  its  first  Conference 
in  Berlin,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Central 
German  Committee,  in  1902.  The  succeeding 
meetings  of  the  Central  International  Commit- 
tee were  at  Paris,  1903,  at  Copenhagen,  1904,  at 
Paris  again,  1904,  and  there,  at  that  time,  the 
First  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
was  held. 

In  1901  the  first  National  Congress  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  discussion  of  Tuberculosis  and 
for  organizing  preventive  undertakings  was 
held  at  London.  There  were  said  to  be  then 
fifty  sanitoria  for  its  treatment  in  Germany  ;  in 
France  a  dozen  private  and  two  public  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose;  in  France  and  Belgium  a 
number  of  public  dispensaries  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  disease.  In  that  year  the  State  of 
New  York  made  its  first  appropriation  for  a 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  in  the  Adirondacks,  and 
a  National  Sanitarium  Association  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  secured  the  site  for  a  hospital. 

In  1902,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canada 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
held  at  Ottawa,  Dr.  A.  S.  Knopf,  of  New  York, 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  an ti- tuberculo- 
sis movement,  said  of  the  United  States:  ""We 
have  but  a  few  small  societies  striving  to  do  the 
same  work  you  are  doing.  Thej'  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Colorado,  the  Ohio,  the  Maine, 
the  Minnesota  and  the  Illinois."  Besides  these 
State  Associations  the  speaker  mentioned  a  few 
cities, — Baltimore,  Buffalo  and  Erie  County, 
Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis, — as  having  some  or- 
ganization for  the  work.  No  national  organi- 
zation had  yet  been  formed.  In  this  year,  how- 
ever, some  advances  of  importance  within  the 
United  States  were  begun.  Henry  Phipps,  of 
New  York,  pledged  the  means  for  supporting 
a  free  Clinic  for  Tuberculosis  at  Philadelphia, 
which  expanded  within  a  year  into  the  Henry 
Phipps  Institute,  founded  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary and  incorporated  September  1st,  1903,  the 
purposes  of  which,  as  set  forth  in  its  charter, 
are  :  ' '  The  study  of  the  cause,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  on  these  subjects ;  the  treat- 
ment and  the  cure  of  consumptives"  ;  its  ben- 
efits to  be  "administered  without  regard  to 
race,  creed  or  color."  In  this  year,  too,  an  active 
educational  work,  by  weekly  free  lectures  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building,  by  distributing  pamphlets,  district 
nursing,  etc.,  was  opened  in  the  City  of  New 
York  and  conducted  by  a  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  Massachusetts  was 
now  appropriating  money  for  its  second  sanato- 
rium. In  Great  Britain,  Sir  Edward  Cassell 
placed  £200.000  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  for 
Tuberculosis  hospitals  and  Sanatoria. 

The  year  1903  witnessed  an  important  meet- 
ing at  Paris  of  the  Central  International  Tuber- 
culosis Committee,  which  was  stirred  by  an 
appeal  from  Casimir-Perier,  ex-President  of 
France,  for  "a  mobilization  of  all  social  forces" 
against  the  devastating  disease.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  instituted  a  free  distribution 
of  pamphlets  on   the  subject  of  Tuberculosis 
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throughout  the  kingdom.  In  Great  Britain  a 
national  committee,  representing  all  important 
friendly  societies  and  trade  unions,  was  formed 
to  promote  the  establishing  of  sanatoria  for 
•workers.  In  Belgium,  Madame  Rene  Gauge 
started  the  movement  for  Open  Air  Schools. 
At  Baltimore  a  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  which 
awakened  wide  interest  was  arranged  by  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  in  the  previous  year,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Maryland  PubUc'Health  Association. 
State  and  City  organizations  for  dealing  with 
the  disease  and  for  educating  the  people  to  a 
right  imderstanding  of  the  means  by  which  it 
might  be  stamped  out  were  now  multiplying 
rapidly  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  1904  the  United  States  obtained  their  first 
comprehensive  organization  for  the  work.  The 
National  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  was  formed  at  a  large  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City  in  June,  with  Dr.  Edward  Tru- 
deau  of  Saranac,  founder  of  the  Saranac  cot- 
tage sanatoria  and  pioneer  in  America  of  the 
open  air  treatment  of  the  disease,  for  its  Presi- 
dent, and  Drs.  William  Osier,  of  Baltimore,  and 
Hermaun  M.  Biggs  for  Vice  Presidents.  In 
Boston,  that  year,  no  less  than  eighty-one  free 
lectures  on  Tuberculosis  were  given  in  schools. 
churches,  social  settlements,  before  trade 
unions  and  clubs,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Association,  and  TOJXM)  instructive  leaf- 
lets were  distributed.  In  France  a  special  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  Children  from  Tu- 
berculosis was  formed.  The  Garment-makers 
Union  and  the  Typographical  Union  of  New 
York  entered  jointly  into  undertakings  of  edu- 
cational %vork  among  their  meml>ers,  and  the 
Central  Federated  Union  was  s,of>n  enlisted 
with  them.  A  Directory  of  Institutions  and 
Societies  dealing  with  Tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States,  published  in  January,  1905,  de- 
scribed 125  then  existing  hospitals  and  sana- 
t<^>ria  in  which  consumptives  may  receive  treat- 
ment, and  32  special  dispensaries;  recounting, 
&\i^>,  special  measures  for  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  in  penal  institutions  and  hospitals  for 
the  in.sanc. 

The  most  Important  campaign  of  190')  in  the 
fTusa/le,  within  the  American  field,  was  proba- 
bly fh;it  connect'd  with  the  great  Tubtreulosis 
Exposition  in  New  York  City,  prepared  and 
f^>n<bK:tf;rl  by  thf  National  Asviciation,  in  ro- 
ofx-ration  with  the  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Cti.iHty  <^)rganization  Hrxnety.  New  York 
City,  in  this  year,  appropriated  i2W,()()0  for  a 
Muniejpal  TubereulosiH  Hospital,  hxsited  In  the 
Catskill  Mountains. 

In  1JK>6  a  duplication  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Ex|)f;sition  of  the  previous  Dcecnibfr  in  New 
York  WHH  f-arried,  as  a  travelling  exhibit,  to  dif- 
fennt  parts  of  the  cdty,  with  impressive  efTect; 
and  Himilar  exhibits  were  given  in  eleven  cithfS 
of  tiie  Unit/;d  Strifes.  It  was  rejxjrted  In  this 
y  '  if.  alioiit  fifty  local  commissions  and  as 
l.  H    w«re    aelivfly    in    OfxTation    in    the 

C.d,;*'!   Mat's;  and   that  the  American   Federa- 
tion '.f  I/il»or,  as  well  as  the  American  Federa 
tlon  of  Women's  Clubs,  were  erdisted  with  ear 
ri<vtri«  1.0  in  the  work.     The  Fifth  ItiteniHlional 
(  .ci:  was  held  this  yeiir  at  The  Hague. 

f  r-nri  this  time  the  public  awakening  to  re- 
*;o<(nltion  of  the  m'^asurrless  iiitportanee  and  the 
inspiring    hop«;f nines*  of   the   strugi^lc   to  ex 
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tinguish  the  deadly  "white  plague"  spread 
rapidly  everywhere,  and  each  year  made  in- 
creasing records  of  gains  in  the  work  and  its 
effects.  Fourteen  of  the  American  States  were 
reported  in  1907  as  having  founded  State  hos- 
pitals for  the  disease,  supported  from  public 
funds,  while  measures  were  in  progress  to  that 
end  in  a  number  of  other  States. 

In  1908  a  most  powerful  impulse  to  the  cru- 
sade in  America  was  imparted  by  the  meeting 
at  Washington,  that  year,  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  the 
warfare  from  abroad.  The  local  interest  aroused 
was  beyond  expectation.  As  one  writer  de- 
scribed "the  meetings  of  the  seven  sections  of  the 
Congress,  from  September  28  to  October  3, 
"  scientists  of  international  reputation  and  doc- 
tors from  Country  villages,  clubwomen,  archi- 
tects, social  workers,  manufacturers,  teachers, 
labor  men.  Socialists,  literary  men,  law  yers  and 
lawmakers,  society  women,  and  the  clergy, 
were  all  there,  not  only  to  listen,  but  to  take 
part." 

The  subjects  which  received  the  most  dis- 
cussion at  the  Congress  were  the  compulsory 
notification  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  coop- 
eration between  ofHcial  and  non-oflicial  agen- 
cies for  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  the  rela- 
tionship between  dispensaries,  sanatoria,  and 
hospitals  for  advanced  cases,  and  the  difference 
between  the  human  and  the  bovine  types  of  the 
bacillus.  On  this  latter  subject  Dr.  Koch,  who 
was  present,  maintained  his  belief  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  not  communicable  to  mankind, 
but  failed  to  convince  the  majority  of  the  scien- 
tists present.  The  British  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress in  their  subsecjuent  report  of  it,  published 
in  April,  1909,  attached  i)artieular  importance 
to  the  di.scussions  on  the  subject  of  the  compul- 
sory notification  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and 
pointed  out  that  in  New  York  the  notifications 
were  shown  to  be  four  times  as  numerous  as 
the  deaths,  which  indicated  a  more  complete 
system  than  any  yet  operative  in  Great  Britain. 
It  appeared  from  their  report,  however,  that, 
since  the  Washington  meeting,  the  system  of 
voluntary  notification  already  practisecl  in  many 
parts  of  England  had  been  extended  by  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  rendered 
eomp)Ml.sory  in  the  case  of  all  patients  suffering 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  who  came  under 
the  official  ean-  of  a  |)aro<hial  m<'di(al  ollUer. 

Statistics  quoted  in  the  New  York  Kreiiiiuf 
Pout  of  May  H,  1909,  from  the  I  in  pr  rial  Gnzttti\ 
show  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
decr<a8<!  in  the  number  of  deaths  in  Germany 
from  tuberculosis,  and  especially  from  tulxT- 
culosis  of  the  lun^'s.  The  figures  are  based 
u[)on  the  monthly  reports  of  deaths  iti  linO  of  the 
largest  centres  of  poi)ulation  in  the  empire,  an<i 
upon  aniuial  reports  as  to  the  causes  of  ilealhs 
from  nearly  all  disiriclfl,  as  8Uf)|)lied  to  the  Im- 
perial Hrcird  of  Health.  The  average  of  deaths 
per  100.000  in  IliO.',  was  22B.«J.  In  190M  the  av- 
erage had  fallen  to  192.  ir).  For  the  rural  an<l 
urban  population  combined  slatislics  are  forlh- 
roniing  for  97  per  lent  of  the  total  popidation, 
divided  into  two(las.s«'H  —  jiersons  below  the  a^;e 
of  fifli-en,  and  persons  between  fifteen  and  sixty. 
In  the  latter  class  the  avr-rage  number  of  deaths 
annually  twtween  1H«H  and  H>02  from  tubercu 
Irjsls  in  all  fortns  was  208.0,  and  from  tubercu- 
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losis  of  the  lungs,  255.7  per  100,000.  During 
the  period  1903-1907  the  annual  averages  de- 
creased to  242.8  and  228.8  per  100.000,  respect- 
ively. The  figures,  however,  for  tuberculosis 
of  all  kinds  among  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  year  and  fifteen  show  an  average  annual 
increase  in  deaths  per  100,000  from  77.9  during 
the  period  1898-1902  to  81.1  during  the  period 
1903-1907.  Yet  during  the  latter  period  of  five 
years  the  actual  number  of  deaths  among  chil- 
dren has  gradually  decreased  from  16,2o0  in 
1905  to  14,283  in  1907.  For  the  two  classes  to- 
gether the  annual  average  of  deaths  per  100,000 
was  as  follows:  From  1898-1902  —  from  tuber- 
culosis in  all  forms,  214.1,  and  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  195.2;  from  1903-1907  — from 
tuberculosis  in  all  forms  197.8,  and  from  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  174.2. 

According  to  a  bulletin  published  in  October, 
1909,  b}'  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  Chief  Statistician  of 
the  division  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  the  warfare  against 
tuberculosis  has  begun  to  show  general  effects 
in  the  United  States.  The  statistics  given  are 
based  on  the  annual  returns  of  deaths  from  the 
death-registration  areas  of  the  country,  which 
are  far  from  comprehending  the  whole.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis 
returned  in  1908  was  78,289,  exceeding  those  of 
any  previous  year  of  registration,  but  the  death 
rate  per  100,000  for  1908  is  considerably  less 
than  that  for  1907.  In  all  registration  States  the 
death  from  tuberculosis  showed  a  decline,  ex- 
cept in  Colorado,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

A  Press  despatch  from  Washington,  August  9, 

1909,  announced  that  "  a  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  negro  anti-tuberculosis  leagues  in  the 
various  States,  proposed  recently  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice, has  met  with  a  quick  response.  Already 
five  State  organizations  have  been  formed,  and 
the  movement  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  last  conference  of  the  State  and  Territorial 
boards  of  health.  State  leagues  have  been 
formed  in  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  One  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  plan  is  the  issuance  of  a  large 
certificate  of  membership  to  each  supporter  of 
the  movement.  Branches  of  the  State  leagues 
are  to  be  established  in  the  various  negro 
churches." 

In  July,  1909,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  made  application  to  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department  for  permission  to 
purchase  a  tract  of  land,  3000  acres  or  more,  and 
erect  thereon  a  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of 
its  employees,  and  possibly  of  its  policy-holders 
who  suffered  from  tuberculosis.  The  company 
was  said  to  have  ascertained  that  among  the 
holders  of  its  9,000,000  policies  there  occurred, 
on  the  average,  a  death  every  thirty-two  minutes 
from  tuberculosis,  and  that,  regarded  wholly 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  it  would  be  more 
than  justified  in  applying  its  funds  to  such  a 
measure  for  saving  or  prolonging  life  in  that 
body  of  people.  The  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance was  unable,  however,  to  find  any  warrant 
in  law  for  authorizing  the  undertaking,  and  felt 
required  to  deny  the  application.  The  company 
appealed  from  his  decision  to  the  courts,  and  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  handed  down  a  decision  early  in  January, 

1910,  declaring  the  plan  to  purchase  real  estate 


to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  its  employees  who  are  aftiicted  with  tu- 
berculosis does  not  violate  that  provision  of  the 
law  which  prohibits  insurance  companies  from 
acquiring  real  estate  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  of  the  transaction  of  their  own  business. 
"  The  court  passes  lightly  over  the  question  of 
the  po.ssibility  of  the  hospital  being  used,  in  case 
vacancies  exist  in  it,  for  the  accommodation  of 
selected  cases  from  among  tiie  policy-holders. 
This  po.ssibility,  it  seems,  had  been  indicated  in 
the  original  petition,  but  'the  briefs  of  counsel 
upon  either  side,'  says  the  court,  have  practi- 
cally eliminated  that  question.'  In  such  a  use 
of  the  hospital  there  might  be  serious  question 
of  a  precedent  that  would  be  open  to  grave  ob- 
jection." 

Gifts  to  the  amount  of  $700,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tuberculosis  preventorium  for 
children  were  announced  from  New  York, 
through  the  Associated  Press,  Nov.  9,  1909. 
The  further  statement  was  made  that,  "in  con- 
nection with  the  tuberculosis  preventorium  a 
movement  has  been  organized  which  purposes 
to  take  from  New  York  tenements  children  who 
have  been  affected  with  tuberculosis  and  restore 
them  to  normal  health  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  plan  was  formally  organized  at  a  meeting 
this  afternoon  in  the  Fifth  avenue  residence  of 
Henry  Phipps.  A  contribution  to  the  work  by 
Nathan  Straus  includes  a  §500,000  cottage  and 
estate  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  occupied  by  the  late 
Grover  Cleveland  just  before  his  death.  There 
the  new  institution  will  have  its  home.  Miss 
Dorothy  Whitney  contributed  a  $100,000  endow- 
ment fund." 

Yellow  Fever:  Eradication  in  Cuba,  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  French  Western  Africa. 

—  "Three  signal  victories  have  been  gained 
over  yellow  fever  during  these  later  years  —  in 
Cuba,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Dakar,  in  West  Africa. 
The  first  is  the  most  memorable  of  these  events. 
It  is  the  purification  of  the  endemic  center  at 
Habana.  This  occurred  in  1901,  during  the 
United  States  occupation.  The  daily  press  in 
countless  articles  has  spread  the  details.  We 
know  that  Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  governor 
of  Habana,  decreed  one  fine  day  that  the  plague 
should  be  wiped  out  and  the  mosquitoes  de- 
stroyed throughout  the  entire  city  of  Habana 
and  its  suburbs,  and  we  know  that  it  was 
done.  .  .  . 

"The  theory  was  that  the  mosquito  is  the 
sole  disseminator  of  the  disease.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  United  States  commission,  ap- 
pointed the  year  before,  had  just  proven.  It 
had  shown  that  all  the  other  supposed  cases  of 
contagion  were  imaginary.   .  .  . 

' '  The  yellow  fever  Stegomya  does  not  breed 
in  swamps.  It  has  not  the  habits  of  the  Ano- 
phele  of  the  mar.sh,  the  malaria  mosquito.  It 
does  not  live  like  that  one,  in  the  open  country, 
but  dwells  in  houses.  It  is  a  domestic  insect. 
It  stays  at  home,  is  wary,  and  is  sensitive  to  the 
weather.  Like  many  other  mosquitoes,  it  never 
goes  more  than  500  or  600  yards  away  from  its 
breeding  place  and  journeys  only  when  its  home 

—  a  vessel  or  a  carriage  —  journeys.  There  is 
no  need  to  fear  that  the  insect  may  be  carried 
far  by  the  wind,  for  it  dreads  the  wind.  It 
does  not  trust  itself  outdoors  when  there  is  the 
slightest  breeze.  The  problem  is  thus  simpli- 
fied.    It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  protecting 
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immense  areas.  It  is  enough  to  protect  the 
house  and  its  immediate  environs — the  city  and 
a  limited  surrounding  zone.  Still  it  would  be 
useless  to  capture  the  insect  on  the  wing  or  at 
rest.  It  is  permitted  to  complete  its  short  life, 
but  is  not  allowed  to  have  offspring .  The  fe- 
male is  prevented  from  laying  its  eggs.  This 
is  accomplished  by  draining  stagnant  water  left 
in  so  many  gardens  and  household  utensils 
where  the  mosquito  seeks  a  breeding  place. 
Hence  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  which  for- 
bade the  people  of  Habana  from  keeping  water 
in  any  other  way  than  in  covered  receptacles  or 
with  a  coat  of  oil  or  petroleum  on  top. 

"The  success  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
American  physicians,  Gorgas,  Finlay,  and  Gui- 
teras,  in  Habana,  was  complete.  Yellow  fever 
has  disappeared  from  there.  On  April  4,  1904, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  spoke  thus: 

"  'There  has  not  been  in  Cuba  since  1901  a 
single  case  of  yellow  fever  not  imported.     The 


country  should  know  of  this  excellent  sanitary 
condition,  which  is  due  to  the  perfection  of 
prophylactic  measures  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
health  authorities.' 

"Events happened  in  the  same  way  in  Brazil. 
Dr.  Oswald  Cruz,  in  charge  of  the  organization 
of  the  campaign  against  yellow  fever,  with 
equal  success  repeated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  what 
had  been  done  in  Habana.  The  enforcement  of 
the  measures  began  April  20,  1903.  The  mor- 
tality which  before  had  averaged  150  deaths  a 
month  fell  to  8  in  the  month  of  April  and  to  4 
in  June.  In  January,  1904,  there  were  recorded 
only  3  deaths. 

' '  France  decided  to  follow  these  encouraging 
examples.  The  governor-general  of  French 
"Western  Africa,  M.  Roume,  adopted  an  admin- 
istration analogous  to  that  of  Habana  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  aLd  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  these 
examples."  —  A.  Dastre,  The  Fight  against  Yel- 
low Fever  {Annual  Report,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, 1904^,  pp.  348-350). 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  Regulation  of: 
The  New  York  and  Wisconsin  Laws.  —  The 
most  comprehensive  and  well-prepared  legisla- 
tion yet  directed  in  the  United  States  to  the 
control  and  regulation  of  corporations  which 
render  services  to  the  public,  of  tlie  nature  de- 
scribed by  the  term  "  public  utilities,"  is  un- 
doubtedly embodied  in  the  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin laws,  enacted  in  1907.  Both  States,  and 
many  others,  harl  experimented  previously  with 
mfiasures  for  establishing  a  certain  degree  of 
supervision  and  regulation  over  railway  corpo- 
rations, gas  companies,  and  the  like,  dealing 
separately  with  them;  but,  excepting  perhaps, 
in  the  cav  of  Ma.s.sachu8ett9.  this  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  effective.  Governor  Hughes,  of 
New  York,  was  the  real  author  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Law  enact/d  in  that  State  in  1907,  and 
his  influence  was  the  impelling  force  which  car- 
ried it  through  the  Legislature  Cs^.-e  New  Yohk 
St,\te  :  -\.  I>.  19W-1910;.  Ahnost  equally,  ex 
Governor  La  Fol let U;  must  be  crfdited,  not  im- 
mediately, but  primarily,  with  the  organization 
of  the  forces  which  brought  out  the  Wisconsin 
Jaw. 

The  two  enactments  are  compared  by  Profes- 
B'^r  John  K.  Cornnions  in  an  article  publishfd  in 
the  Ar/urimn  lU rinr  of  lUvieirn,  of  ,\iigiist,  19<t7, 
from  whifh  the  ffdlowing  passag'*H  are  quoted: 

"The  Wineonsiii  and  .Ni-w  York  laws  are 
alike  in  that  both  SUite  ntiliiies  like  railroads 
and  mimicifml  ntiliticfl  like  gas  are  brought 
under  the  r't'ulation  of  the  wime  comminsion. 
Th'-y  differ  from  the  laws  of  .MaHsachiisettw, 
whi'h  providf;  a  s^!parate  commission  ffir  niil- 
wayt.  Then/;  three  StJiles,  howf;ver,  are  the 
only  ofKH  that  regulate  innnieipal  iitiliticH 
throii((h  a  StJite  romniiision.  Many  other  States 
have  railroo'l  commiHslfHiH,  but  they  have 
whatever  rej^ulatlon  they  liave  of  Jrx^il  utilities 
to  tiie  kxal  f^'overnments  .  .  A  signifleant 
feature  lA  tlie  Wifwormin  leifislatlon  is  Its  dlHre- 
((ard  of  Hf'K-ks  and  bonds  and  its  relluriee  on  the 
piiysieal  valuiiiion  of  the  property  as  the  first 
Btep  in  regulation  The  .New  \  ork  law  and 
the  Street  Railway  law  of  Massaehuwtts  attack 
the  pfofilern  of  regulation  through  the  control 
of  future  capitalization.  The  ,NVw  York  com- 
missions have  p/iw/r  Vt  prrthiliit  the  IsHue  and 
trannfer   of  tUtck*,  bonds,  and   other   evUlenee 


of  indebtedness,  and  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
shares  to  holding  companies.  The  Wisconsin 
law  begins  at  the  other  end  of  the  problem  and, 
for  the  purpose  both  of  regulation  and  of  pub- 
licity, inquires  into  the  present  structural  value 
of  the  property.  This  docs  not  mean  that  the 
commission  shall  disregard  other  elements  of 
valuation,  —  in  fact,  it  is  required  by  the  law  to 
take  all  elements  into  account,  as  indeed  the 
courts  would  require  if  it  did  not.  But  the 
physical  valuation  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
public  and  the  courts  may  know  exactly  how 
much  is  allowed  for  the  other  elements,  The 
commission  is  required  to  value  all  of  the  pro- 
perties in  the  .State  and  to  publish  both  the  ac- 
tual value  ascertained  when  all  elements  are 
taken  into  account  and  the  physical  value  as- 
certained by  its  engineers.  .  .  . 

"The  [Wisconsin]  law  as  finally  adopted  con- 
sists really  of  three  laws:  First,  an  amendment 
to  the  Railway  law  of  190.-),  placing  telegraph 
companies  an(i  street  niilways  under  the  same 
provisions  as  steam  railways  and  interurban 
electric  lines  ;  second,  the  Public  Utilities  law 
proper,  regulating  heat,  light,  water,  power, 
and  telephone  companies  ;  thinl,  a  Street- Rail- 
way law  providing  for  indetc-rmiiiate  permits 
similar  to  those  of  th<'  I'ublic  I'tililies  law.  A 
fourth  bill,  re(|uiriiig  physical  connection  and 
I)rohibiling  duplication  of  tclej)lione  cxcliaugcs, 
wa.s<lefcated  by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly. " 

The  New  York  Law  created  two  Public  Util- 
ities Conunissions  of  five  members  each,  one 
havinjr  jurisdiction  in  a  district  (•omj)rising  New 
^'ork  City  alone,  the  flistrictof  the  other  (known 
as  the  Ip  StMte  Commission)  comprehending 
the  remainder  of  the  State.  The  (Iveyear  terms 
of  the  ConmiiasionerH  expire  in  successive  years. 
.Apjioinled  by  the  ()overnor,  they  are  intended 
to  be  men  of  the  highest  character  and  (lualitlca- 
liotiH,  and  receive  sjilaries  of  .Sir). 000  each.  The 
afipolntmeiits  by  (Jovernor  Mughes  for  the  N«'W 
^'ork  City  ( 'oiiimisHJoii  were  of  ex  Postmaster 
William  "R.  Wilcox,  Willinm  McCarroll,  Kd- 
ward  ,M.  Uansett,  Milo  R.  Maltliie.  .John  K.  Eus- 
lis.  V'tT  the  (/'(I  State  Commission  \\v  named 
originally  Hon  Prank  W.  Stevens,  of  James- 
t/)wn,  Charles  11.  Keej).  of  HufTalo,  Thomas  M. 
Osbonie,  of  Auburn,  James  E  Sngue  and  Mar 
tin  S.  Decker.     Mr.  Keep  reslgnefl  siibHccjuently 
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to  accept  the  presidency  of  an  important  New 
York  City  banli,  and  JoJin  B.  Olmsted,  of  Buf- 
falo, was  iipi)oiiited  in  his  place. 

New  York  City  Gas  Company. —  In  1906 
the  New  York.  Legislature  passed  a  bill  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  gas  in  New  York  City  to  80 
cents  per  thousand  feet.  The  gas  companies 
claimed  that  this  rate  was  confiscatory.  Pend- 
ing final  decision  of  the  matter  the  citizens 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  old  rate  of  $1.00  per 
thousand.  Ultimately  the  law  was  sustained, 
and  the  gas  companies  refunded  over  eight  mil- 


lions of  dollars  in  1909  to  the  consumers  of  the 
past  three  years. 

See,  also  (in  this  vol.j,  Railways. 

PUNJAB  :  The  Plague.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
PuiiLic  Hkai.tu;  Bubonic  PLAorE. 

Terrific  Earthquake.  See  Eakthquakes: 
Ikdia  :  A.  I).  1905. 

PURE  FOOD  LEGISLATION.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Public  Health. 

PU-YI  (Hsuan-Tung):  Child  Emperor  of 
China.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D.  1908 
(Nov.). 


Q. 


QUEBEC,  City  of:  A.  D.  1908.  —Ter- 
centenary Celebration  of  its  Founding.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Canada:  A.  D.  1908  (July). 


Province  of:  A.  D.  1901.  —  Census. 

(in  this  vol.)  Canada  :  A.  D.  1901-1902. 
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In  Australia :  Between  Europeans  and 
Asiatics.  —  "  Australia  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion among  the  nations.  It  is  an  island,  lying 
far  from  the  populated  centres  of  the  Old 
World  and  in  close  proximity  to  Java  and  the 
teeming  millions  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia, 
who  at  any  time  may  bear  down  in  tlood  upon 
the  scanty  forces  of  the  defenders.  These  pent- 
up  myriads  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  unrest, 
and  there  are  evidences  of  a  distinct  inclination 
on  their  part  to  break  bounds  and  descend  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  great  southern  land.  On  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  the  continent  they  have 
already  broken  through  the  thin  red  line  of  the 
British,  and  have  firmly  established  themselves 
in  the  country  beyond.  Thursday  Island,  which 
stands  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  passage 
between  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  and  the  shores 
of  Queensland,  has  been  styled  the  Gibraltar  of 
Australia,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  by  the  Imperial  and  Australian  Govern- 
ments in  fortifying  it.  Since  it  became  open  to 
the  Eastern  nations,  the  Japanese  have  dis- 
covered twenty  different  channels  through  the 
reef,  by  any  one  of  which  they  could  avoid  the 
forts  and  gain  an  entrance  to  the  sea  within 
the  barrier.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  2000 
Europeans  on  Thursday  Island,  engaged  in  the 
pearl-shelling  industry;  but  they  were  gradu- 
ally elbowed  out  until  to-day  they  number  less 
than  100. 

"The  late  Professor  C.  H.  Pearson,  at  one 
time  Minister  for  Education  in  Victoria,  and  one 
of  the  most  intellectual  statesmen  who  ever  re- 
sided in  Australia,  in  his  National  Life  and 
Character,  admirably  summarised  the  dangers 
to  which  his  adopted  country  was  exposed  by 
reason  of  its  situation,  and  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  various  colonial  Governments  in 
passing  enactments  designed  to  place  some  re- 
striction on  the  wholesale  flooding  of  their  terri- 
tories. 

"  'The  fear  of  Chinese  immigration  which  the 
Australian  democracy  cherishes,  and  which  Eng- 
lishmen at  home  find  it  hard  to  understand,  is, 
in  fact,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  quick- 
ened by  experience.  "\Ve  know  that  coloured  and 
white  labour  cannot  exist  side  by  side  ;  we  are 


well  aware  that  China  can  swamp  us  with  a  sin- 
gle year's  surplus  of  population ;  and  we  know 
that  if  national  existence  is  sacrificed  to  the 
working  of  a  few  mines  and  sugar  plantations, 
it  is  not  the  Englishmen  in  Australia  alone,  but 
the  whole  civilised  world  that  will  be  the  losers. 
Transform  the  northern  half  of  our  continent 
into  a  Natal,  with  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  be- 
longing to  an  inferior  race,  and  the  southern 
half  will  speedily  approximate  to  the  condition 
of  Cape  Colony,  where  the  whites  are  indeed  a 
masterful  minoiity,  but  still  only  as  one  in  four. 
We  are  guarding  the  last  part  of  the  world  in 
which  the  higher  races  can  live  and  increase 
freely  for  the  higher  civilisation.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  if  all  this  should  come  to  pass  our 
pride  of  place  will  not  be  humiliated.  We  are 
struggling  among  ourselves  for  supremacy  in  a 
world  which  we  thought  as  destined  to  belong 
to  the  Aryan  race  and  to  the  Christian  faith,  to 
the  letters  and  arts  and  charm  of  social  manners 
which  we  have  inherited  from  the  best  times 
of  the  past.  We  shall  wake  to  find  ourselves 
elbowed  and  hustled,  perhaps  even  thrust  aside 
by  peoples  whom  we  looked  down  upon  as 
servile  and  thought  of  as  bound  always  to  min- 
ister to  our  needs.'  .  .  . 

"The  Greater  Britain  that  is  to  be  may  be  the 
best  security  for  the  Mother  Land  in  years  to 
come,  and  her  natural  ally  and  friend.  Austra- 
lian statesmen  claim  that  they  are  not  only  safe- 
guarding British  interests,  but  also  legislating 
for  posterity  and  looking  forward  to  the  time — 
perhaps  a  century  hence  —  when  the  population 
of  the  Commonwealth  may  be  one  hundred  mil- 
lions or  even  more. 

"  At  the  present  the  Australian  race  is  in  a 
plastic  condition,  and  whether  it  will  become, 
as  Marcus  Clarke  predicted,  '  a  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent democracy,  sweeping  contemporary  civ- 
ilisation before  it,'  or,  as  seems  more  probable, 
a  practical  and  enlightened  people,  troubles  it 
little.  Leaders  and  followers  of  every  politi- 
cal cast.  Conservatives,  Liberals,  and  Radicals, 
have  now  but  one  national  ideal  —  Purity  of 
Race.  They  recognise  that  hybrids  cannot 
make  a  great  nation;  that  an  Infusion  of  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  or  Indo-Chinese  blood  must  re- 
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suit  in  race  deterioration  ;  and  that,  if  thej'  are 
to  live  happily  and  prosperously,  it  must  be 
with  no  strangers  within  their  gates  other  than 
those  of  Caucasian  descent  who  are  able  to  con- 
form to  the  conditions  and  customs  of  civilised 
communities.'  — O.  P.  Law,  W.  T.  Gill,  A 
White  Australia  {Nineteenth  Century,  Jan., 
1904). 

' '  The  great  Australian  Commonwealth  has 
indeed  gone  verj-  far  in  many  directions  in  its 
war  against  workers  of  other  races  than  the 
white.  Thus,  no  contract  can  be  made  for  the 
carrying  of  Australian  mails  with  any  steam- 
ship line  which  allows  a  colored  man  to  work 
on  any  of  its  ships.  This  is  a  new  measure, 
and  it  has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  a  lively 
controversy  between  the  Australian  govern- 
ment and  the  two  Chamberlains  in  London,  — 
namely,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  colonial 
secretary,  and  his  son,  3Ir.  Austin  Chamberlain, 
who  is  now  serving  as  British  postmaster- 
general. 

"The  fact  is  that  mail-carrying  steamship 
companies  which  have  hitherto  performed  the 
service  of  carrying  mails  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Australian  ports 
have  been  largely  manned  by  dark-skiiined 
British  subjects  who  are  natives  of  India,  and 
the  British  Government  is  under  a  special  obli- 
gation not  to  discriminate  against  these  Indians 
in  view  of  certain  clauses  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Mutiny  Act  in  India.  These  same  ships,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  will  carry,  also,  the  Indian 
mails,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
for  Lord  Curzon's  government  of  India  to  join 
in  mail  contracts  containing  claus*j3  excluding 
dark-skinned  men  from  employment."  —  Am. 
Reriew  of  Iieviev»,  Sept.,  1903. 

See,  als^>  (in  this  vol.),  Austuai.ia  :  A.  D. 
190.>-19^>6,  and  1909. 

In  Canada:  Hostility  to  Asiatic  Labor.  — 
Restriction  of  Chinese  Immigration.  —  Riot- 
ous attacks  on  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindu 
Laborers  in  British  Columbia.  — The  opposi- 
tion of  organi/.frd  labor  to  Asiatic  immigration, 
on  the  Cana/lian  Pfuitic  Coast,  direrted  first 
against  an  influx  of  Chines*-,  brought  about,  in 
19f>4,  the  imposition  of  a  head-tax  of  ^VX)  on 
every  pers^jn  of  Chinese  origin  entering  Canada 
thereafter,  with  the  following  exceptions  ; 

"(a)  The  m»-mtj<rs  of  the  diplf)matic  corps, 
or  other  government  repns<'ntative3,  their  suites 
and  their  servants,  and  consuls  and  consular 
agents; 

■'<^<»;  TIjc  children  bom  in  Canmla  of  parents 
of  Chinev;  origin  and  who  have  left  Canada  for 
eduf:ational  or  other  purposes,  on  siibsianiiatlnif 
their  identity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  controller 
at  the  {>ort  or  place  where  they  seek  to  enter  on 
their  return  ; 

"  (e)  Merchants,  Ihcir  wives  and  children,  the 
wives  and  '■  '  '  i  ot  clergyni«-n,  tourists,  men 
of  *Ti*;nf<    ,  lentH,  who  nJiall  substantiate 

th'  •  '  lo  the  Hiitisfaetion  of  the  controller, 
siii<^  '  the  approval  of  the  .VIinisf.«-r,  or  whr) 

are  bearers  of  f  ertifWat/rs  f>f  Identity,  f)r  other 
•imilnr  d'K;iimentH  innued  by  the  government  or 
by  a  recognized  official  or  repr'-w.-ntallve  of  the 
government  whose  subJeetHthcy  are,  sfwcifying 
their  'K'ljpHlion  anfl  their  obje<:t  In  coming  Into 
Cana/la  " 

This  was  an  effective  restriction,  but  left  the 
dfxjr  open  tf>  other  "cixAU-"  laborers,  so  called, 


from  Japan  and  India,  whence  large  numbers 
were  soon  coming  into  British  Columbia,  and 
the  labor  agitation  was  directed  against  them,  on 
the  Canadian  as  well  as  the  United  States  side 
of  the  line  in  the  farther  Northwest.  It  came  to 
its  climax  of  violence  in  the  fall  of  1907,  when 
serious  riots  broke  out  at  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  at  Bellingham,  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Many  hundreds  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Hindus  had  been  employed  in  the 
lumber  mills  and  canneries  of  the  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  coast  towns,  displacing 
white  labor.  "  In  each  case  a  mob  of  white  men 
raided  the  mills  where  the  foreigners  were  em- 
ployed, battered  down  the  doors  of  their  lodging 
houses,  dragged  the  Hindus  from  their  beds, 
and  drove  them  with  violence  from  the  town. 
The  Hindus  of  Bellingham  fled  northward  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  At  Van- 
couver the  rioters  also  attacked  Chinese  and 
Japanese  merchants  and  laborers,  breaking  into 
their  shops  and  pillaging  and  destroying  $:i0, 000 
worth  of  property.  Two  thousand  Chinese  and 
Japanese  were  driven  from  their  homes.  Later, 
a  number  of  Japanese  immigrants,  just  landed 
from  a  steamer,  were  attacked  and  in  the  riot 
that  followed  Baron  Ishii,  chief  of  the  Japanese 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  was  severely  in- 
jured. The  Orientals,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Japanese,  immediately  organized  for  defense, 
and,  having  secured  firearms  and  other  weapons, 
the  situation  took  on  a  very  serious  aspect." 

The  situation  was  made  especially  embarrass- 
ing to  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments 
by  the  relations  of  alliance  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  Hindus  attacked  are  British  subjects,  having 
their  established  rights  as  such.  But  skilful  and 
careful  handling  of  the  matter  was  successful  in 
•luieting  the  trouble,  pos.sibly  in  a  lasting  way. 
The  Japanese  Government,  on  its  own  part,  has 
undertaken  to  restrict  the  emigration  of  its  la- 
Ixjring  cla.s8e3  to  Canada  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States. 

Important  changes  in  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  immigration  of  Chinese  wen;  announced 
in  a  despatcli  from  Ottawa,  July  11,  1909: 
"While  the  poll-tax  of  £100  on  coolies  is  re- 
tained, the  restriction.s  applicable  to  students  and 
the  sons  of  Chinese  mercliants  are  considerably 
mfxlified.  Students  who  already  p(wsess  a  liberal 
eriucafion,  but  desire  to  pursue  a  higher  course 
of  study  in  any  Canadian  University  or  college, 
are  exemi)t  from  the  ta.x.  Students  who  inteml 
to  pursue  their  stmlies  in  the  Domiidon  but  are 
unable  to  pr'Kluce  proof  of  their  Ktntus  on  entry 
are  reijuind  tr)  deposit  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
but  the  money  will  be  refunded  on  prcxluc- 
tlon  of  a  certlticate  that  they  have  passed  two 
scholastic  years  at  some  seat  of  learning.  The 
presr-nt  law  permits  all  Chinese  visiting  China 
to  return  to  Canada  within  a  year  without  a 
second  payment  Tliis  has  lucii  a  hardship  to 
Chinese  who  have  been  ill  The  new  reijidation, 
therefore,  «xtends  the  lime  of  exem[)tlon  in  such 
cas<-s  to  18  months,  provided  that  satisfactory 
proof  be  furnished." 

In  Jamaica  :  Between  White  and  Black  : 
The  Problem  Non-existent.  Solved  by 
Good  Sense,  Right  Feeling,  and  Just  Law.  — 
In  the  Intrruatinnal  Jimriuil  nf  KihicK  for  May. 
lOOfi  I'rofi.'.HSor  |{f)vce  reports  of  several  visits  to 
Jamaica,  —  where  '14.000 or  l.l.OOO  white  Inhabit 
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ants  are  living  with  about  650,000  black  and 
mulatto  people, — that  he  had  found  no  race 
problem  existing  —  no  racial  antagonism  —  no 
public  discussion  of  race  equality  or  superiority. 
He  accounts  for  this  untroubled  relation  between 
colored  and  uncolored  fellow  citizens  and  neigh- 
bors as  follows  : 

"When  once  the  sad  period  of  emancipation 
and  of  subsequent  occasional  disorder  was 
passed,  the  Englishman  did  in  Jamaica  what  he 
has  so  often  and  so  well  done  elsewhere.  He 
organized  his  colony ;  he  established  good 
local  courts,  which  gained  by  square  treatment 
the  confidence  of  the  blacks.  The  judges  of 
such  courts  were  Englishmen.  The  English 
ruler  also  provided  a  good  country  constabu- 
lary, in  which  native  blacks  also  found  service, 
and  in  which  they  could  exercise  authority  over 
other  blacks.  Black  men,  in  other  words,  were 
trained,  —  under  English  management,  of  course, 
—  to  police  black  men.  A  sound  civil  service 
was  also  organized ;  and  in  that  educated  ne- 
groes found  in  due  time  their  place,  while  the 
chiefs  of  each  branch  of  the  service  were  and 
are,  in  the  main,  Englishmen.  The  excise  and 
the  health  services,  both  of  which  are  very 
highly  developed,  have  brought  the  law  near  to 
the  life  of  the  humblest  negro,  in  ways  which 
he  sometimes  finds,  of  course,  restraining,  but 
which  he  also  frequently  finds  beneficent.  Hence, 
he  is  accustomed  to  the  law  ;  he  sees  its  minis- 
ters often,  and  often,  too,  as  men  of  his  own 
race ;  and  in  the  main  he  is  fond  of  order,  and 
respectful  toward  the  established  ways  of  soci- 
ety. The  Jamaica  negro  is  described  by  those 
who  know  him  as  especially  fond  of  bringing 
his  petty  quarrels  and  personal  grievances  into 
court.  He  is  litigious  just  as  he  is  vivacious. 
But  this  confidence  in  the  law  is  just  what  the 
courts  have  encouraged.  That  is  one  way,  in 
fact,  to  deal  with  the  too  forward  and  strident 
negro.  Encourage  him  to  air  his  grievances  in 
court,  listen  to  him  patiently,  and  fine  him  when 
he  deserves  fines.  That  is  a  truly  English  type 
of  social  pedagogy.  It  works  in  the  direction 
of  making  the  negro  a  conscious  helper  toward 
good  social  order. 

"Administration,  I  say,  has  done  the  larger 
half  of  the  work  of  solving  Jamaica's  race  prob- 
lem. Administration  has  filled  the  Island  with 
good  roads,  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  trop- 
ical diseases  by  means  of  an  excellent  health 
service,  has  taught  the  population  loyalty  and 
order,  has  led  them  some  steps  already  on  the 
long  road  'up  from  slavery,'  has  given  them, 
in  many  cases,  the  true  self-respect  of  those  who 
themselves  officially  co&perate  in  the  work  of 
the  law,  and  it  has  done  this  without  any  such 
result  as  our  Southern  friends  nowadays  con- 
ceive when  they  think  of  what  is  called  '  negro 
domination.'  Administration  has  allayed  an- 
cient irritations.  It  has  gone  far  to  offset  the 
Berious  economic  and  tropical  troubles  from 
which  Jamaica  meanwhile  suffers. 

"Yes,  the  work  has  been  done  by  administra- 
tion, —  and  by  reticence.  For  the  Englishman, 
in  his  official  and  governmental  dealings  with 
backward  peoples,  has  a  great  way  of  being  su- 
perior without  very  often  publicly  saying  that 
he  is  superior.  You  well  know  that  in  dealing, 
as  an  individual,  with  other  individuals  trouble 
is  seldom  made  by  the  fact  that  you  are  actually 
the  superior  of   another   man   in    any  respect. 


The  trouble  comes  when  you  tell  the  other  man 
too  stridently  that  you  are  his  superior.  Be  my 
superior,  quietly,  simply  showing  your  superi- 
ority in  your  deeds,  and  very  likely  1  shall  love 
you  for  the  very  fact  of  your  superiority.  For 
we  all  love  our  leaders.  But  tell  me  that  I  am 
your  inferior,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  grow 
boyish,  and  may  throw  stones.  Well,  it  is  so 
with  races.  Grant,  then,  that  yours  is  the  supe- 
rior race.  Then  you  can  afford  to  say  little 
about  that  subject  in  your  public  dealings  with 
the  backward  race.  Superiority  is  best  shown 
by  good  deeds  and  by  few  boasts." 

In  South  Africa  :  Between  White  and 
Black.  —  "The  native  population  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Zambesi  is  ten  millions.  The  white 
population  is  under  one  million.  To-day  the 
majority  of  the  natives  are  in  a  semi-savage 
condition.  But  the  day  may  come  when  they 
shall  have  emerged  from  that  condition,  and 
have  attained  the  degree  of  civilisation  which 
prevails  amongst  the  negroes,  their  kindred,  in 
the  United  States.  The  process  of  evolution  has 
begun.  When  it  is  completed,  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  black  and  white  populations  in 
South  Africa  will  be  —  what?  Look  to  the 
United  States  and  you  shall  find  some  hint  of 
the  answer. 

"The  native  population  of  Cape  Colony,  in- 
cluding the  territories,  is,  in  round  numbers, 
1,200,000,  and  the  white  population  377,000. 
Day  by  day  the  power  of  the  native  grows. 
The  gate  of  the  political  arena  stands  wide  open 
to  him,  and  he  is  not  slow  to  enter.  With  the 
exception  of  natives  occupying  lands  under  tri- 
bal tenure  (an  important  exception,  but  one  that 
is  constantly  diminishing),  every  male  person, 
irrespective  of  colour,  race,  and  creed,  and 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  born 
or  naturalised  a  British  subject,  is  entitled  to 
the  full  franchise  after  one  year's  residence  in 
the  Colony,  provided  he  occupies  property  of 
the  value  of  75^.  or  is  in  receipt  of  wages  of  not 
less  than  501.  annually,  and  is  able  to  sign  his 
name  and  state  in  writing  his  address  and  occu- 
pation. Such  a  franchise  would  horrify  the 
average  American  in  the  South,  and  unquestion- 
ably it  will  have  to  be  radically  amended  unless 
the  colonists  are  prepared  to  endure  political 
annihilation.  At  present  neither  Bondsman  nor 
Progressive  will  face  the  situation.  Neither 
wishes  to  alienate  the  substantial  aid  which  his 
party  gets  from  the  natives.  .  .  . 

"Bitter  as  the  feud  between  Englishman  and 
Dutchman  is  to-day,  it  will  pass  when  both  real- 
ise, as  they  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  realise, 
that  only  by  presenting  a  solid  front  to  the  on- 
coming hordes  of  superficially  civilised  blacks 
can  they  escape  complete  annihilation.  For 
generations,  if  not  for  all  time,  the  natives  in 
South  Africa  must  enormously  outnumber  the 
whites.  In  the  olden  days,  tribal  wars  and  wars 
with  the  white  man,  to  say  nothing  of  famines, 
and  pestilence,  served  to  counterbalance  the 
prolificness  of  the  native.  These  checks  are  no 
more."  —  Roderick  Jones,  The  Black  Peril  in 
South  Africa  {Nineteenth  Century,  May,  1904). 

On  the  suffrage  question  for  natives,  con- 
nected with  the  Union  of  South  African  States, 
see  (in  this  vol.)  South  Africa  :  A.  D.  1908- 
1909' 

A.  D.  1903-1908.  —  Between  Boers  and 
British    Indians.  —  The    British    Government 
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has  many  troublesome  problems  to  deal  with, 
as  the  consequence  of  its  having  drawn  the 
reins  of  its  sovereignty  over  the  necks  of  a  mot- 
ley multitude  of  races ;  but  none  among  them, 
perhaps,  has  been  more  delicately  difficult  than 
one  which  arose  between  its  native  subjects  in 
India,  who  pressed  with  eagerness  into  South 
African  fields  of  trade,  and  its  Boer  subjects  in 
South  Africa,  who  have  been  stubbornly  op- 
posed to  their  doing  so.  Great  Britain  has  had 
the  most  pressing  reasons  for  avoiding  offence 
to  either  of  these  peoples,  and  no  controversy 
could  have  arisen  more  unfortunately  in  its  cir- 
cumstances and  time. 

Before  the  Boer-British  War,  there  had  been 
Indian  complaints  of  ill-treatment  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, which  added  something  to  the  controver- 
sies of  Great  Britain  with  the  South  African 
Republic.  After  the  war,  when  British  author- 
ity had  become  supreme  at  Pretoria,  it  found  a 
legacy  of  existing  law  which  was  embarrassing 
at  once.  The  situation  was  described  in  a  de- 
spatch of  May  11.  1903,  from  Viscount  Milner, 
the  British  High  Commissioner,  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  at  London,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  exhibit,  as  he  said,  "the  diffi- 
culty which  l>esets  any  kind  of  action  on  this 
thorny  question."  The  Government,  he  wrote, 
is  'between  two  fires.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
accused  of  not  enforcing  the  present  law  with 
sufficient  strictness  and  is  called  upon  to  legis- 
late in  the  direction  of  a  complete  exclusion  of 
Asiatics,  except  as  indentured  labourers.  Even 
in  that  capacity,  their  introfluction  meets  with 
strenuous  opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
A.siatics,  of  whom  British  Indians  form  by  far 
the  most  numerous  section,  not  only  protest 
against  any  fresh  h-gislation  but  demand  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  law. 

"The  position  which  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  have  taken  up  in  the  matter  is  one  of 
which  I  enlinly  approve.  They  are  unwilling, 
without  the  previous  approval  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  to  f;mbark  on  any  legi.slation  on 
this  subject,  to  th*-  difficulties  of  which  they 
are  fully  alive,  and  have  acordingly  fiecided 
tliat,  pending  fresh  legislation,  tliey  have  no 
option  but  U)  carry  out  the  existing  law.  They 
are  anxious,  however,  to  do  ho  in  the  manner 
mf;«t  considerate  to  the  Inriians  already  settled 
in  the  country,  and  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  vested  interests,  ev(;n  where  these  have  been 
allowed  to  sjiring  up  contrary  to  law.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  on  which  they 
have  pr'H-eerled  throutrhout,  namely,  that  the 
laws  of  the  laU;  Ilcpublic.  imperfect  as  they  arc 
in  many  respf-cts,  and  contrary,  very  often,  to 
British  idwis,  must,  nevertheless,  be  enforced 
until  they  can  be  replaced  by  more  satisfactory 
lef- 

I  red  new  legislation  on  this  "thorny 

queHiiofi  '  dfj^'S  not  wem  to  have  been  nf- 
UinpU-il  during  the  perifKl  in  which  Icejij  nelf 
ffovernrnent  in  the  'I'ransviial  was  entirely  huA' 

f)erided  ;  b'lt  In  l!K)fl,  after  the  first  step  toward 
ts  reHt^>railon  ha/I  fj<'en  taken,  the  semi  autono 
moiiM  authority  then  ort'ani/.ed  there  adopted 
an  ordinariee  on  the  sulijert  r)f  Asiatic  residence 
in  the  f'olony  which  f^ord  f'Jgin.  who  had  sue 
ct:n\i<\  .Mr  r'haml»erlain  iu  the  f'f>lonial  Office, 
dlsjinj. roved  In  the  next  year,  however,  wlx  n 
the  full  meaaure  of  colofiial  aut/>iiomy  ha<l  been 
Cf*nf#Trcrl  by  the  Imperial  (^)overnnienl  («ee,  In 


this  vol..  South  Africa:  A.  D.  1905-1907),  es- 
sentially the  same  provisions  were  embodied  in 
an  enactment  by  the  new  Transvaal  Legislature, 
entitled  "The  Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1907,"  and  Lord  Elgin  could  not  venture  to  dis- 
approve them  again,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
stated  thus  to  the  Colonial  Governor : 

"The  Act  which  is  now  submitted  has  be- 
hind it  a  very  different  weight  of  authority.  It 
has  been  introduced  by  the  first  responsible 
Ministry  of  the  Colony,  and  has  been  passed 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  the  new  Legis- 
lature. I  consider  it  my  duty  to  place  it  on 
record  that  His  Majesty's  Government  do  not 
consider  the  position  of  Asiatics  lawfully  resi- 
dent in  the  Transvaal,  as  settled  by  this  Act,  to 
be  satisfactory ;  that  they  adhere  to  the  opin- 
ions which  have  been  expressed  by  successive 
Secretaries  of  State  as  to  the  desirability  of 
relaxing  the  restrictions  to  which  Asiatics  are  at 
present  subject  :  and  that  they  commend  this 
view  to  the  Transvaal  Government  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  carefully  considered  how  far  prac- 
tical effect  can  be  given  to  it.  But  they  feel  that 
they  would  not  be  justified  in  offering  resist- 
ance to  the  general  will  of  the  Colony  clearly 
expressed  by  its  first  elected  representatives; 
and  I  have  accordingly  to  inform  you  that  His 
Majesty  will  not  be  advised  to  exercise  his 
power  of  disallowance  with  respect  to  the  Act." 

This  measure  was  followed  presently  by  an 
"Immigrants'  Restriction  Act.  1907,"  which 
accentuated  still  further  the  inhospitality  of 
Transvaal  legislation,  and  made  more  serious 
trouble  for  the  British  Government,  not  only 
with  its  Indian  subjects,  but  with  the  Chinese. 
On  the  effect  of  the  two  acts  upon  Hritish  In- 
dians Lord  I^lgin  wrote  to  Mr.  Morley,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  (Oct.  10,  1907): 

"  The  practical  effect  of  Section  2  (4)  will  be 
to  prevent  the  further  immigration  into  the 
Transvajil  of  British  Indians  or  other  Asiatics. 
As  Mr  Morley  is  aware,  throughout  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  pa.ssed  on  this  subject.  His 
Majesty's  Government  have  practically  limited 
thems«'lve8  to  endeavouring  to  secure  more  fa- 
vourable treatment  for  those  Asiatics  who  have 
already  acfjuired  a  right  to  reside  in  the  Colony, 
and  the  comp(;tence  of  tin;  Colonial  Legislattire 
and  Government  to  restrict  further  immigration 
by  means  of  legislation  similar  to  that  already 
adopU'd  in  other  self  governing  Colonies  has  not 
been  disputed,  .  .  .  Moreover,  in  the  interests 
of  Hritish  Indians  themselves,  it  is  prnhahly  de- 
sirable, in  view  of  th(!  state  of  Cnlonial  feeling, 
that  further  immigration  should  l)e  restricted. 
Lord  Elgin  does  not,  Iherefcire,  propose  to  raise 
any  objection  tr>  this  provision, 

"  Section  6  (r)  must  be  cdnsidered  in  connec- 
tion with  th(r  recent  Asiatic  Law  Amendment 
Act.  rnd'Tthal  Act,  Asiatics  failing  to  regis- 
ter may  be  ordered  to  leavr;  the  Colony  ;  and 
failure  to  (■omi>ly  witli  such  an  ordrT  is  pun- 
iBliable  by  imiirisoninent.  The  oiiject  of  this 
section,  as  ex|)lained  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  his  report  Is  to  enable  the  Government  to 
deport,  in  lieu  of  ImprlHoning,  AsIaticH  who  fail 
to  n-glster  undir  the  Asiatic  Law  Amenilment 
Art,  While  Lord  KIgin  feels  that  (hi'  free  exer- 
eise  of  so  drastic  a  pnwer  would  In*  greatly  to 
lie  r|e[.reeated,  he  doubts  w  lieilier  Ilifl  Majesty's 
(Jovernment  can  conHfstenlly  object  to  a  prf)vl- 
Hlon  the  object  of  which  Is  to  enable  the  Crtlouial 
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Government  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act,  which  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  allowed  to  become 
law,  and  to  which  the  British  Indian  community 
appears  at  present  to  be  disposed  to  offer  an 
organised  resistance.  He  therefore  proposes, 
subject  to  any  representation  which  Mr.  Morley 
may  wish  to  make,  to  accept  this  provision 
also." 

The  India  OfBce  could  only  say  in  reply  : 

"  Since  the  Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act,  1907, 
has  received  His  Majesty's  sanction,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley recognizes  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
to  object  to  a  clause  framed  merely  in  order  to 
ensure  the  efficient  administration  of  that  Act  so 
far  as  it  affects  persons  already  in  the  Transvaal. 
...  It  is  true  that  under  the  Asiatic  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1907,  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment may  grant  temporary  permits.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley presumes  that  this  power  will,  if  the  occasion 
arise,  be  used  to  prevent  such  a  gross  scandal  as 
the  exclusion  from  the  Colony  of  ruling  chiefs, 
Indians  of  distinguished  position,  and  high  offi- 
cials of  Asiatic  descent  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  '  undesirable  immigrants.'  But  he  thinks 
that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  obtain  a  definite 
assurance  that  in  framing  the  present  Bill  the 
Colonial  Government  had  no  intention  of  refus- 
ing access  to  Asiatics  of  this  type,  and  he  trusts 
that  such  an  assurance  will  be  obtained  and 
placed  on  record  before  the  Royal  Assent  is 
given  to  the  measure. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  Lord  Elgin 
the  unfortunate  effect  upon  public  opinion  in 
India  which  must  be  produced  bj'  the  present 
Bill.  The  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Transvaal  have  been  held  to  justify,  during  the 
period  of  administrative  reconstruction,  excep- 
tional measures  for  dealing  with  the  influx  of 
immigrants  ;  but  Mr.  Morley  did  not  under- 
stand, when  the  provisions  of  the  Asiatic  Law 
Amendment  Act  were  under  discussion,  that  the 
forthcoming  Immigration  Restriction  Bill  would 
be  so  framed  as  to  perpetuate  the  exclusion 
from  the  Colony  of  all  future  Asiatic  immigrants 
without  distinction. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  am  to  say  that  Mr. 
Morley  trusts  that  Lord  Elgin  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  impress  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  the  very  strong  objections,  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view,  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  acceptance  of  Section  2  (4)  of  the  Bill." 

The  most  obnoxious  features  of  the  two  offen- 
sive acts  were  an  educational  qualification,  which 
required  applications  for  admission  to  the  col- 
ony and  for  trading  licenses  in  it,  and  other 
connected  documents,  to  be  written  by  the  ap- 
plicants in  a  European  language,  Yiddish  be- 
ing recognized  as  European,  and  a  prescribed 
registration  which  required  finger-prints  as  a 
means  of  Identification.  Both  of  these  pro- 
visions of  law  were  felt  to  be  insulting  and 
degrading  by  the  Hindus  of  the  better  class, 
who  organized  a  refusal  of  submission  to  them, 
and  tested  them  without  avail  in  the  courts. 
Their  language  was  treated  contemptuously  in 
the  educational  qualification,  while,  personally, 
they  were  classed  with  criminals  by  the  finger- 
print identification.  The  agitators  of  disaffec- 
tion in  India  made  much  of  these  indignities,  and 
the  matter  was  extremely  embarrassing  to  the 
British  administration  there.  For  months  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
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culty ;  but  patient  persuasion  and  tactful  pres 
sure  brought,  at  last,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
successful  compromise,  announced  to  the  rejoic- 
ing Colonial  Office  at  London  by  the  following 
telegram  from  the  Governor,  January  30,  1908: 
"  Gandhi  and  other  leaders  of  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese communities  have  offered  voluntary  regis- 
tration in  a  body  within  three  months,  provided 
signatures  only  are  taken  of  educated,  proper- 
tied, or  well-known  Asiatics,  and  finger-prints 
of  the  rest,  and  that  no  question  against  which 
Asiatics  have  religious  objection  be  pressed. 
Government  have  accepted  this  offer  and  under- 
taken pending  registration  not  to  enforce  the 
penalties  under  Act  against  all  those  who  regis- 
ter. Sentences  of  all  Asiatics  in  prison  will  be 
remitted  to-morrow.  This  course  agreed  to  by 
both  political  parties." 

Fresh  discontents  arose  subsequently,  when 
amendatory  legislation  was  brought  out,  which 
did  not  open  the  colony  to  any  fresh  immigration 
of  Asiatics,  even  if  they  could  pass  an  educa- 
tional test  in  a  European  language  ;  but  this  has 
not  appeared  to  have  any  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  former  agitation,  so  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned. 

Of  the  intensity  of  feeling  in  India,  a  news- 
paper correspondent,  writing  from  Bombay, 
Dec.  29,  1909,  said:  "  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
depth  of  feeling  regarding  the  protest  against 
the  treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Transvaal. 
Every  Indian,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
politics,  feels  that  his  self-respect  is  insulted, 
and  demands  retaliation  by  refusing  indentured 
labour  to  Natal.  Extraordinary  scenes  followed 
Mr.  Surendranath  Banerjee's  appeal  for  funds 
for  the  Transvaal  sufferers;  jewels  and  money 
were  thrown  at  his  feet  and  rupees  were  poured 
into  his  hat.  A  thousand  pounds  was  collected. 
The  question  is  creating  profound  feeling  among 
all  classes." 

The  Labor  Question  as  a  Race  Question. 
—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Native  Labor  Associa- 
tion at  Johannesburg,  in  April,  1909,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  stated  that  the  present 
labor  supply  was  entirely  adequate,  and  that 
the  mines  were  not  likely  to  be  faced  with  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  this  respect  in  the  immediate 
future.  In  the  course  of  1908  the  number  of 
Chinese  laborers  had  decreased  in  the  natural 
course  by  repatriation  by  23,303.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  native  complement  had  increased  in 
the  same  period  by  47,766,  giving  a  net  gain  of 
24,873,  which  had  been  further  increased  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year. 
In  explanation  of  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
native  labor  supply,  Mr.  Perry  pointed,  first,  to 
the  collapse  of  the  diamond  market ;  secondly, 
to  the  emigration  of  Kaffirs  from  the  Cape 
owing  to  failure  of  employment  there.  The 
De  Beers  Mines,  as  he  was  able  to  show,  were 
actually  employing  50,000  fewer  hands  than  be- 
fore, which,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the 
periods  of  contract,  probably  meant  a  gain  to 
the  Rand  of  at  least  25,000.  Similarly,  the 
native  statistics  published  by  the  Cape  Gov- 
ernment indicated  an  enormous  diversion  of 
labourers  to  the  Rand. 

In  January,  1909,  the  London  Times,  report- 
ing the  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  in 
1908  as  having  been  £29,957,610,  —  an  increase 
of  £2,553,872  over  1907,  gave  the  following 
statement   of    labor  conditions  at    that  time : 
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"  The  increase  has  been  gradual  and  quite  reg- 
ular, and  may  be  expected  to  continue.  The 
expansion  in  the  gold  production  has  resulted 
in  the  employment  of  nearly  1,800  more  whites 
than  were  at  work  in  January,  but  coloured 
labourers  are  some  4,000  less.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  natives  employed  in  gold  mines 
has  been  24,000,  while  the  complement  of  Chi- 
nese coolies  has  been  depleted  by  20,000.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  some  17,500  whites,  133,- 
500  coloured,  and  33,800  Chinese  were  employed 
by  gold  mines ;  for  October  the  figures  read :  — 
Whites  18,300,  coloured  157,500,  and  Chinese 
14,300.  Native  labour  is  perhaps  the  one  seri- 
ous problem  which  will  place  limitations  on 
further  expansion.  Few  of  the  Chinese  will  be 
left  by  the  end  of  next  year,  and  they  will  all 
have  left  before  the  expiry  of  1910.  Natives, 
however,  are  showing  more  tendency  to  work 
regularly,  and  the  habit  doubtless  will  grow. 
It  is  due  to  the  Chinese  to  recognize  that  they 
have  been  useful  workmen,  for  the  improved 
eflSciency  of  the  coloured  workman  all  round  is 
largely  due  to  the  example  which  they  set  the 
native." 

In  March,  1909,  Colonel  Seely,  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  in  reply  to  questions  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  gave  the  follow- 
ing figures:  January,  1907,  Chinese  employed, 
53,856  ;  whites  employed  on  gold  mines,  17,874  ; 
December,  1908,  Chinese  employed,  12,275 ; 
whites  employed  on  gold  mines,  19,605.  For 
Witwatersrand,  taking  natives  and  Chinese  to- 
gether the  numbers  were: — January,  1907, 
148,077;  Dfcember.  1908,  166,405.  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  whites  are: — Januarv, 
1907,  17,198;  Dct;€mber,  V.H)H.  18,687. 

A  Johannesburg  letter  of  Julj^  26  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  reported  a  change  m  the  situation, 
saying:  "For  the  half-y^ar  upon  which  we 
have  just  entered  it  requin-s  no  prophet  to  fore- 
tell a  more  rapid  rate  of  progress,  which,  how- 
ever, may  to  some  extent  be  limited  by  a  scar- 
city of  native  labour,  signs  of  which  have  begun 
to  loom  on  the  horizon.  After  18  months  or 
more  of  steady  increa.v;  in  the  number  of  na- 
tive labourers  available  for  work  in  mines,  an 
increase  whirh  rnorr-  than  founterbalancfd  tlie 
outflow  of  Chines':  laU>ur  through  repatriation, 
the  pendulum  has  Ixgun  to  swing  the  other 
way,  and  ainarly  the  pinch  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  certain  mines.  During  the 
laitt  two  months  the  exf:€HS  of  timeex[)ired  na- 
tives and  wa.stage  over  the  number  recruited 
has  Ije'-n  more  than  8fKM),  arifl  repatriated  f'lii- 
n«-»e  brings  the  totiil  uj)  U)  10,0<H»,  ConHidf ring 
that  the  Uilal  coloured  labour  foTcc  employed 
on  the  Witwatersrand  was  ovt  180, WK)  in  April, 
thin  compariitively  .small  derlinr;  ijnder  normal 
condition*  should  hardly  make  lUself  felt  at  all. 
But  the  ffjnditionH  are  not  normal.  An  era  of 
ev  'itne  18  months  ago  wlilch  has 

\i'  ''i'lg,  and  which  has  rralied  for 

an  ever  iiif:r<a-ii(ii<  labour  force  and  in  the  near 
future  mu»t  r<(juire  still  more  and  more.  How 
that  dernari'l  is  U)  \k:  rnel  is  l»y  no  riiearis  clear  " 

In  the  United  States:  Between  its  White 
and  Black  Citizens:  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's solution  in  pro{(ress  at  Tuskeg^ee.  .See 
<\n  this  vol;  Ki>i'ATioN;  I'mtkii  Htatkh  : 
A    I).  \'.K>e, 

The  "  Niarara  Movement."  A  National 
Committee  (or  the  Advancement  of  the  Negro 


Race.  —  In  July,  1905,  a  conference  of  colored 
men  from  North  and  South,  among  whom  Pro- 
fessor W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta, 
appeared  to  be  the  leading  spirit,  was  held  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Its  outcome  was  an  organization 
which  has  taken  the  name  of  ' '  The  Niagara 
Movement,"  and  which  has  had  some  growth. 
At  the  latest  annual  meeting  of  the  organization, 
in  Sea  Isle  City,  New  Jersey,  in  August,  1909, 
ten  States  were  reported  to  be  represented,  and 
the  total  membership  of  the  ' '  Movement "  was 
said  to  be  three  hundred,  distributed  in  forty 
States.  Its  objects  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  an  Address  which  this  meet- 
ing adopted : 

"  For  four  yeare  the  Niagara  Movement  has 
struggled  to  make  ten  million  Americans  of 
negro  descent  cease  from  mere  apologj-  and 
weak  surrenoer  to  aggression,  and  take  a  firm, 
unfaltering  stand  for  justice,  manhood,  and  self- 
assertion.  We  are  accumulating  property  at 
a  constantly  accelerating  rate ;  we  are  rapidly 
lowering  our  rate  of  illiteracy  ;  but  property 
and  intelligence  are  of  little  use  unless  guided 
by  the  great  ideals  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
human  brotherhood. 

"  As  a  partial  result  of  our  effort  we  are  glad 
to  note  among  us  increasing  spiritual  unrest, 
sterner  impatience  with  cowardice,  and  deeper 
determination  to  be  men  at  any  cost.  .  .  . 

"That  black  men  are  inherently  inferior  to 
whites  is  a  wide-spread  lie  which  science  flatly 
contrailicts,  and  the  attempt  to  submerge  the 
colored  races  is  one  with  world-old  efforts  of  the 
wily  to  exploit  the  weak.  We  must,  therefore, 
make  common  cause  with  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  of  all  races  and  peoples;  with  our 
kindred  of  South  Africa  and  tlie  West  Indies, 
with  our  fellows  in  Mexico,  India,  and  Russia, 
and  with  the  cause  of  the  working  classes  every- 
where. 

"  On  us  rests  to  no  little  degree  the  burden  of 
the  cause  of  individual  freedom,  human  brother- 
hood, and  universal  peace  in  a  day  when  Amer- 
ica is  forgetting  her  promise  and  destiny.  Let 
us  work  on  and  never  despair  because  pigmy 
voices  are  loudly  praising  ill  gotten  wealth,  big 
guns,  and  human  degradation.  They  but  repre- 
sent back  «'ddies  in  the  tide  of  time  " 

Programme  f)f  future  work  adopted  ineluded 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  small  tracts  and  an 
almanac,  the  founding  of  a  monthly  publication, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  jilace  of  meet- 
ing where  an  annual  ('liaulaui|ii:i  will  he  held. 

A  Conference  (»f  peo[)le  of  both  races  who  are 
rlesirouH  of  orL'ani/.ing  more  effective  endeavors 
to  better  the  status  of  the  negro  citizens  of  the 
I'nited  .Statz-s  was  held  in  New  Vf)rk  in  May, 
1909.  It  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
"  lncf)rporation  of  a  national  conmdltee  to  be 
known  as  a  committee  for  the  advancement  of 
the  neijro  race,  to  bring  that  race  from  slavery 
to  full  citi/.ensliif)  witli  all  the  rights  and  privi 
leges  ap|iertaitiiiig  tliercio,"  and  another  resolu- 
tion for  a  Commillee  of  Forty  chargeij  with  the 
organization  of  the  national  conmiittee.  with 
|)ower  to  call  the  convention  in  1910. 

Among  other  rcHolulions  discussed  and 
adopfe<|  were  the  following: 

"  As  first  and  immediate  steps  toward  rem- 
edying .  .  national  wrongs,  ho  full  of  perils  for 
the  whites  as  well  as  the  Idacks  of  all  sections, 
wc  demand  of  Congress  and  the  Executive: 
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"(1.)  That  the  Constitution  be  strictly  en- 
forced and  the  civil  rights  guaruutcied  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  be  secured  impar- 
tially to  all. 

"(2.)  That  there  be  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  and  in  all  the  States,  and 
that  public  school  expenditure  be  the  same  for 
the  negro  and  white  child. 

"(3.)  That  in  accordance  with  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  the  right  of  the  negro  to  the  bal- 
lot on  the  same  terms  as  other  citizens  be  recog- 
nized in  every  part  of  the  country." 

Anti-Negro  Riot  at  Atlanta.  —  "On  the 
22d  and  2'Sd  of  September  [1906]  anti-negro 
riots  broke  out  in  Atlanta,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  twelve  or  more  negroes  and  the  injury 
of  a  great  many.  There  had  been  an  unusual 
number  of  reports  of  attacks  upon  white  women 
and  girls  by  brutal  and  criminal  negroes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Atlanta  during  the  previous  days 
and  weeks.  Every  report  of  this  kind  had  been 
flaunted  with  great  headlines  in  a  sensational 
afternoon  newspaper  of  Atlanta,  as  if  to  arouse 
the  less  orderly  and  thoughtful  element  of  the 
■white  population  not  merely  to  the  lynching  of 
offenders  but  to  an  attack  upon  innocent  and 
law-abiding  colored  people.  For  a  time  the  riot 
was  furious  and  negroes  were  indiscriminately 
assailed.  It  would  seem  that  most  of  those  who 
were  killed  were  absolutely  innocent  of  any  of- 
fense whatsoever.  Their  crime  consisted  merely 
in  belonging  to  the  negro  race.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  silliness  for  criticism  to  take  on  a 
geographical  character.  White  people  in  the 
North  are  no  more  considerate  of  people  against 
whom  they  may  have  a  grievance  or  a  prejudice 
than  are  white  people  in  the  South.  The  prob- 
lem of  adjusting  the  relations  of  two  races  so 
totally  different  as  the  white  race  and  the  negro 
race  where  they  have  to  live  together  in  the 
same  communities  is  difficult  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  it  becomes  increasingly  so  where 
the  inferior  race  is  present  in  large  numbers  and 
where  many  of  its  members  are  ill-disciplined, 
idle,  and  of  criminal  instincts."  —  A-merican  He- 
view  of  Beviews,  Nov. ,  1906. 

' '  Wherever  a  colored  man  was  seen  he  was 
attacked.  The  mobs  closed  in  upon  the  trolley- 
cars  and  dragged  the  colored  passengers,  unpre- 
pared for  the  onslaught,  from  their  seats.  A 
riotous  crowd  broke  into  a  shop  where  there 
were  two  negro  barbers,  beat  them  to  death  and 
mangled  their  bodies.  One  negro  was  killed  in 
the  shadow  of  a  monument ;  another  was 
stabbed  to  death  on  the  post-office  steps.  The 
Governor  mobilized  the  militia,  but  the  mobs, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  militiamen  were 
in  sympathy  with  them,  showed  little  fear  of 
the  soldiers.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  remon- 
strated with  the  rioters,  but  with  little  result. 
He  called  out  the  fire  department,  which  cleared 
the  streets  by  turning  the  hose  on  the  mobs. 
But  this  only  resulted  in  diverting  the  riot  from 
one  place  in  the  city  to  another.  Only  a  rain  on 
Simday  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  rioters.  Or- 
der was  outwardly  restored  by  Sunday  evening, 
but  even  thereafter  negroes  were  killed.  Even 
though  the  riot  differed  from  the  Russian  va- 
riety in  that  it  was  not  instigated  and  abetted 
by  the  Government  and  the  militarv,  it  brings 
nothing  but  shame  to  this  Nation." — The  Out- 
look, Sept.  29,  1906. 

The  Georgia  Railroad  Strike.  —  One  of  the 


meanest  of  recent  exhibitions  of  race  animos- 
ity was  presented  in  May  and  June,  1909,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  strike  of  white  men  employed 
as  firemen  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  against  the 
employment  of  blacks  in  the  same  capacity. 
Generally,  the  southern  railroads  have  employed, 
for  years,  both  white  and  black  firemen.  On 
the  Georgia  Railroad  there  were  about  sixty  of 
the  former  and  forty  of  the  latter.  The  white 
firemen  were  eligible  to  promotion  to  be  engi- 
neers ;  the  blacks  were  not.  By  an  unwritten 
law  they  were  excluded  from  the  higher  and 
better  paid  service ;  but  as  firemen  the  best 
among  them  had  gradually  won  promotion  to 
the  better  trains  and  better  "runs"  on  the  road. 
It  was  this  fact  which  caused  the  strike  of  their 
white  associates.  As  a  labor  strike  it  would 
have  caused  little  trouble;  as  a  race  and  color 
question  it  inflamed  the  State  and  the  South, 
and  disturbed  the  country  at  large  for  several 
weeks.  The  conflict  of  the  railroad  company 
was  not  with  its  own  employees  but  with  mobs 
along  its  line,  always  ready  to  be  maddened  by 
the  thought  of  a  negro  in  any  place  which  a 
white  man  wanted. 

A  mediation  in  the  matter  undertaken,  at  the 
instance  of  President  Taft,  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  succeeded, 
with  much  difficulty,  in  arranging  a  reference 
of  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  chosen  arbi- 
trators were  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  named  by  the 
railroad  company,  T.  W.  Hardwick.  named  by 
the  employees,  and  Chancellor  David  C.  Bar- 
row, of  the  University  of  Georgia,  selected  by 
these  two.  This  board  of  arbitration  gave  hear- 
ings to  both  parties  and  rendered  its  award  on 
the  27th  of  June.  The  main  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  employees  was  in  these 
words  :  "That  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company 
and  its  terminals  at  Atlanta  will  not  use  negroes 
as  locomotive  firemen  on  the  road  or  in  the 
yards,  nor  as  hostlers  nor  assistant  hostlers." 

On  this  its  decision  was  as  follows:  "The 
Georgia  Railroad,  when  using  negroes  as  loco- 
motive firemen  on  the  road  or  in  the  yards,  or 
as  hostlers,  or  as  hostlers'  helpers,  shall  pay 
them  the  same  wages  as  white  men  in  similar 
positions."  But  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees dissented  from  this  decision  in  part,  ex- 
plaining his  view,  as  follows  :  "  In  so  far  as  the 
above  finding  permits  the  continued  employ- 
ment of  negro  firemen  by  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
I  dissent  therefrom,  because  I  believe  from  the 
evidence  that  such  employment  is  a  menace  to 
the  safety  of  the  travelling  public.  In  so  far  as 
such  finding  requires  that  when  negroes  are  so 
employed  they  shall  receive  wages  equal  to 
those  paid  white  men,  I  concur  therein,  be- 
lieving that  such  requirement,  by  removing  the 
principal  incentive  for  their  employment,  will 
result  in  the  speedy  elimination  of  this  cheaper 
labor,  and  a  consequent  improvement  of  the  ser- 
vice." 

On  most  of  the  minor  points  in  controversy 
the  arbitrators  were  agreed  in  their  conclusions, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  whole  matter  was 
complete. 

Oriental  Labor  in  Competition  with  West- 
ern Labor.  —  The  Force  of  the  Economic 
Objection  to  it  in  a  Country  under  the  Pro- 
tective System. —  "Behind  the  economic  an- 
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tipathy  to  Oriental  laborers  there  is  a  justifiable 
feeling.  Where  there  is  established  a  system  of 
protection,  it  is  only  just  that  it  benefit  not  only 
the  capitalist  but  also  the  laborer.  If  the  Amer- 
can  laborer  must  contend  as  best  he  can  with 
the  laborer  ■whose  standard  of  life  is  lower,  then 
the  American  manufacturer,  in  fairness,  ought 
to  be  let  alone  in  his  contest  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer  who  does  not  pay  so  much  for  his 
labor.  The  Outlook  belie%'es  tliat  a  condition  of 
such  open  competition  as  has  prevailed  between 
the  States  of  the  Union  would  be  wholesome  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  world.  But  at  present 
the  protective  system  prevails  and  apparently 
is  firmly  established  in  America.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  American  capital  is  protected,  it  is  a 
benefit  for  the  whole  country  to  have  Ameri- 
ican  labor  protected.  And  certainly  if  there  is 
anybody  of  laborers  against  which  the  working 
people  of  America  need  protection,  it  is  the  coo- 
lie labor  of  Asia.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  laborers  enter  industries  in  which  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  whites  docs  not  afifect  the  case, 
for  it  is  not  the  direct  loss  of  jobs,  but  the  low- 
ering —  or  at  least  the  changing  —  of  the  stand- 
ards of  living  that  brings  injury  to  the  mass." 
—  Tlie  Ovtlook.  Sf-pt.  21.  1907. 

Existing  Treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  China  concerning  the  Admission 
of  Chinamen.  —  Enactments  of  Law  on  the 
Subject.  —  Correspondence  of  Wu  Ting-fang 
with  Secretary  Hay.  —  For  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  questions  of  national  honor  and 
official  civility  that  are  involved  in  the  existing 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  which 
govern  the  admission  of  Chinamen  to  the  coun- 
try, either  as  visitf)rs  or  immigrants,  some  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  a  series  of  engagements 
by  solemn  treaty  between  the  Governments  of 
China  and  the  Unitfxl  States,  respecting  the  hos- 
pitality which  each  has  pledged  itself  U)  give  to 
the  citizens  of  the  other.  Three  of  those  treaties 
remain  partly  or  wholly  in  force.  The  abroga- 
tion of  the  fourth  one  has  a  significance  of  its 
own. 

The  earliest  of  these  treaties,  negotiated  in 
\H'>H,  sufKjrswiing  one  of  1844,  provided  very 
carefully  for  the  gfxxJ  treatment  of  American 
citizens  in  China,  but  contains  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  Chinamen  in  America,  probably  for 
the  reajon  that  few  of  that  p<oj)le  had  vet  trav- 
ell'fl  H<>  far  ahnrffl.  Th<;  rights  it  stipuiat<'d  for 
the  Amerif  an  who  visited  or  wjught  residence  in 
the  Celestial  Krnfiire  were  iis  ffdlows: 

"  AiiTK  i,K  XI.  All  citizens (jf  the  Unitwl  States 
of  Ameriwi  In  China,  peareahly  attending  to 
their  afTuirs.  being  plaeed  on  a  common  fr)oting 
of  amity  and  i^inA  will  with  the  subjects  of 
China,  xhall  reci-ive  and  rnjoy  for  themselves 
and  evervlhintr  aiiperlairiing  to  them  the  [)ro 
tectlon  of  the  l'>f:!il  authorities  of  gf>vernment, 
who  Hhall  defend  tlir-m  from  all  insult  or  Injury 
of  any  mtTi.  If  their  dwellings  or  pro|)rrty  Ix! 
thre!ifene<l  '>ratta<:ked  by  mobs.  Incendiaries,  or 
f)fher  violent  or  lawless  perwdis,  the  local  ofll- 
r<Ts,  on  rrrpiisltion  <>l  the  couhuI,  shall  iminefll 
atejy  deHpHt/:h  a  military  force  to  disf)er8<;  llie 
rioierH,  a[>preheiid  the  guilty  individuals  anrl 
li^\rM\\  them  with  the  uttnosl  rigor  of  tin;  law 
of  China  guilty  of  any  criminal  art 
eitizenN  of  the  LniUd  AuiU^s  shall  be 
1  by  the  Chlnew  authorities  ttcconling  to 
t.  of  Chin 
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States,  either  on  shore  or  in  any  merchant  ves- 
sel, who  may  insult,  trouble  or  wound  the 
persons  or  injure  the  property  of  Chinese  or 
commit  any  other  improper  act  in  China,  shall 
be  punished  only  by  the  Consul  or  other  public 
functionary  thereto  authorized  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Arrests  in  order  to 
trial  may  be  made  by  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
United  States  authorities."  —  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Amity,  and  Commerce,  1858  {Compilation  of 
Treaties  in  Force,  58th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Sen- 
ate Document  Xo.  318,  p.  138). 

Ten  years  later,  in  1868,  another  treaty  was 
negotiated,  not  to  supersede  that  of  1858,  but  to 
supplement  it ;  and  in  this  agreement  the  recip- 
rocation of  hospitalities  is  pledged  in  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  and  cordial  terms  : 

"  Article  V.  The  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Errperor  of  China  cordially  recognize 
the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  free  migration  and 
emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  re- 
spectivel}-,  from  the  one  countrj-  to  the  other, 
for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  perma- 
nent residents.  The  high  contracting  parties, 
therefore,  join  in  reprobating  any  other  than  an 
entirely  voluntary  emigration  for  these  pur- 
poses. They  consequently  agree  to  pass  laws 
making  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  Chinese  subjects  to  take  Chi- 
nese subjects  either  to  the  L'nited  States  or  to 
any  other  foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chinese  sub- 
ject or  citizen  of  the  United  Stiites  to  take  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  China  or  to  any 
other  foreign  country,  without  their  free  and 
voluntary  consent,  rcspcctivel}'. 

"Akticle  VI.  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
visiting  or  residing  in  China  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges,  immunities  or  exemptions  in 
respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  may  there  be 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nation.  And,  reciprocally,  Chinese  sub- 
jects visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  States 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities, 
and  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  resi- 
dence, as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  But 
nothing  hen;in  contained  shall  be  lield  to  con- 
fer naturalizaticm  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  subjects  of  China 
in  the  United  Stales. 

'•  Am  rci.K  VII  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  public  edu- 
cational institutions  under  tlie  control  of  the 
Qovemment  of  China,  and,  reciprocally,  Chi- 
nese subjects  shall  enjoy  all  the  |)rivileges  of 
the  public  edu(rational  institutions  inider  the 
control  of  the  (tovernment  of  the  I'liiled  States, 
which  are  etijf)yed  in  the  resjjective  cotintriea 
by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  The  <  iilzcns  of  the  I  iiite«l  States  nuiy 
freely  establish  and  maintain  schools  within  the 
Empire  of  CItina  at  those  i)la<x's  where  foreign, 
ers  arc  by  treaty  permitted  to  reside,  and 
reclpHM-allv,  Chinese  subjects  may  enjoy  the 
same  [)rivlleges  and  itnmuniiies  In  the  l'nited 
Slnli's."  —  7'/VY////  ';/'  Trtiilf,  ('oimulii,  and  Kmi- 
f/rati'iii.  IHJJM  ('tHi/i  ('oiii/riKM,  'Zd  Semion,  Senate 
Dnfiimr-iit    .\o.  aiH.  j,j,    l.'iT-l.'iH). 

That  this  treaty  as  well  an  that  of  IH.IH  Is 
still  obligatory  iti  its  hospitable  spirit  and  In- 
tent, Is  a  fttict  certified  by  the  language  of  llie 
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preamble  of  the  treaty  negotiated  next,  by 
President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  and 
other  Commissioners,  in  1880.  The  recital  in 
that  preamble  of  the  purpose  of  the  new  agree- 
ment was  this  :  '•  Whereas,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Hsien  Feng,  Anno  Domini  1858,  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  was  concluded  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  China,  and  to 
which  were  added,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Tung 
Chih,  Anno  Domini  1868,  certain  supplement- 
ary articles  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties, 
which  supplementary  articles  were  to  be  perpetu- 
ally observed  and  obeyed  :  and  Whereas  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
constantly  increasing  immigration  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  embarrassments  consequent  upon  such 
immigration,  now  desires  to  negotiate  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  Treaties  which  shall  not  be 
in  direct  contravention  of  their  spirit :  Now, 
therefore,"  &c.  The  following  are  the  four 
articles  of  the  treaty  thus  explained: 

"Article  L  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  com- 
ing of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States,  or 
their  residence  therein,  affects  or  threatens  to 
affect  the  interests  of  that  country,  or  to  en- 
danger the  good  order  of  the  said  country  or 
of  any  locality  within  the  territory  thereof,  the 
Government  of  China  agrees  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit, 
or  suspend  such  coming  or  residence,  but  may 
not  absolutely  prohibit  it.  The  limitation  or  sus- 
pension shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  apply  only 
to  Chinese  who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as 
laborers,  other  classes  not  being  included  in  the 
limitations.  Legislation  taken  in  regard  to 
Chinese  laborers  will  be  of  such  a  character 
only  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  regulation, 
limitation,  or  suspension  of  immigration,  and 
immigrants  shall  not  be  subject  to  personal 
maltreatment  or  abuse. 

"Article  II.  Chinese  subjects,  whether 
proceeding  to  the  United  States  as  teachers, 
students,  merchants  or  from  curiosity,  together 
with  their  body  and  household  servants,  and 
Chinese  laborers  who  are  now  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their 
07t}n  free  will  and  accord,  and  shall  be  accorded 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemp- 
tions which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  most  favored  nation. 

"Article  III.  If  Chinese  laborers,  or  Chi- 
nese of  any  other  class,  now  either  permanently 
or  temporarily  residing  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  meet  with  illtreatment  at  the 
hands  of  any  other  persons,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  exert  all  its  power  to  de- 
vise measures  for  their  protection  and  to  secure 
to  them  the  same  rights,  privileges,  immunities, 
and  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  treaty. 

"  Article  IV.  The  high  contracting  powers 
having  agreed  upon  the  foregoing  articles, 
whenever  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  adopt  legislative  measures  in  accordance 
therewith,  such  measures  will  be  communicated 
to  the  Government  of  China.  If  the  measures 
as  enacted  are  found  to  work  hardship  upon 
the  subjects  of  China,  the  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 


who  will  consider  the  subject  with  him;  and 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  may  also  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  United  States  minis- 
ter at  Peking  and  consider  the  subject  with 
him,  to  the  end  that  mutual  and  unqualified 
benefit  may  result. 

This  is  the  latest  of  the  still  obligatory  en- 
gagements by  treaty  that  bear  on  the  admission 
of  visitors  or  immignints  from  China  to  the 
United  States.  A  fourth  treaty,  pressed  on  the 
Chinese  Government  in  1894,  permitted  the 
United  States,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  to 
prohibit  entirely  the  coming  of  Chinese  labor- 
ers within  its  territory  ;  but  the  concluding  ar- 
ticle of  that  treaty  was  as  follows:  "This  Con- 
vention shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications,  and,  if  six  months  before  the 
expiration  of  said  period  of  ten  years,  neither 
Government  shall  have  formally  given  notice 
of  its  final  termination  to  the  other,  it  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  for  another  like  period  of  ten 
years."  The  Chinese  Government  did  give  the 
formal  notice  of  termination  within  the  stipu- 
lated time,  and  the  treaty  became  void  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1904. 

Hence  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  now  under  the  engagements  which  it  made 
with  the  Government  of  China  in  1880,  which 
included  an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to  the 
hospitable  spirit  of  the  compact  of  1868.  When 
one  has  looked  over  those  engagements  of  na- 
tional honor,  it  seems  hard  to  harmonize  them 
in  spirit,  or  even  in  letter,  with  some  of  the  en- 
actments which  are  regulating,  at  the  present 
day,  the  treatment  of  people  from  China  who 
venture  to  approach  the  entry  ports  of  the 
United  States.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  fol- 
lowing, from  "the  Act  of  May  6,  1882,  as 
amended  and  added  to  by  tlie  Act  of  July  5, 
1884,"  which,  according  to  a  recent  ofiicial  pub- 
lication of  "Laws  and  Regulations  governing 
the  Admission  of  Chinese,"  was  "continued  in 
force  for  an  additional  period  of  ten  years  from 
May  5,  1892,  by  the  act  of  :\Iay  5,  1892,  and 
was,  with  all  laws  on  this  subject  in  force  on 
April  29,  1902,  reenacted,  extended,  and  contin- 
ued without  modification,  limitation,  or  condi- 
tion by  the  act  of  April  29,  1902,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  April  27,  1904  "  : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  until  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  suspended,  and  dur- 
ing such  suspension  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  from  anj'  foreign 
port  or  place,  or  having  so  come  to  remain 
within  the  United  States." 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who 
shall  knowingly  bring  within  the  United  States 
on  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  or 
permit  to  be  landed  any  Chinese  laborer,  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
such  Chinese  laborer  so  brought,  and  may  also 
be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
year."  .  .   . 

"Sec.  6.  That  in  order  to  the  faithful  execu- 
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tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  every  Chinese 
person,  other  than  a  laborer,  who  may  be  en- 
titled by  said  treaty  or  this  act  to  come  within 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  about  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  shall  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  and  be  identified  as  so  entitled  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  or  of  such  other  foreign 
government  of  which  at  the  time  such  Chinese 
person  shall  be  a  subject,  in  each  case  to  be  evi- 
denced by  a  certificate  issued  by  such  Govern- 
ment, which  certificate  shall  be  in  the  English 
language,  and  shall  show  such  permission,  with 
the  name  of  the  permitted  person  in  his  or  her 
proper  signature,  and  which  certificate  shall 
state  the  individual,  family,  and  tribal  name 
in  full,  title  or  oflBcial  rank,  if  any,  the  age, 
height,  and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and 
present  occupation  or  profession,  when  and 
where  and  how  long  pursued,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is 
issued,  and  that  such  person  is  entitled  by  this 
act  to  come  within  the  United  States. 

"  If  the  person  so  applying  for  a  certificate 
shall  be  a  merchant,  said  certificate  shall  in  ad- 
dition to  above  requirements,  state  the  nature, 
character,  and  estimated  value  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  him  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of 
his  application  as  aforesaid:  Provided.  That 
nothing  in  this  act  nor  in  said  treaty  shall  be 
construed  as  embracing  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  merchant, '  hucksters,  peddlers,  or 
those  engaged  in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise 
preserving  shell  or  other  fish  for  home  consump- 
tion or  exportation. 

"  If  the  certificate  be  sought  for  the  purpose 
of  travel  for  curiosity,  it  shall  also  state  whether 
the  applif:ant  intends  to  pass  through  or  travel 
within  the  United  Stxites,  trjgether  with  his 
financial  standing  in  the  country  from  which 
sucli  ccrtifif;ate  is  desired. 

"The  certificate  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
the  identity  of  the  person  named  therein  .shall, 
before  such  perv)n  gf)C.s  on  board  any  vessel  to 
proc*;ed  to  the  United  States,  be  vised  by  the 
indorsfrment  of  the  diplomatic  n^prcsentatives 
of  the  United  Suites  in  the  foreign  country  from 
which  such  certificate  is.Huc8,  or  of  the  consular 
reprewntative  of  the  United  States  at  the  port 
or  placi  from  which  the  pers'^n  namwi  in  the 
certificate  is  alx<ut  to  depart;  and  sucli  diplo- 
matic reprefKfntative  or  consular  representative 
who8<i  indorviment  Ls  W)  requirrd  is  hereby  cm- 
y>owere'l,  and  it  shall  b'-  his  duty,  before  Indors- 
ing such  "Ttiflcnte  as  iiforcsaid.  to  e.xaiiiine  into 
tlje  truth  of  the  sfati-rnents  w;l  forth  in  said  cir- 
tiflcat/-,  and  if  In-  shall  find  u[)on  examination 
that  said  or  any  of  the  Hlatenients  therein  con 
tainerl  are  untrue  it  shall  be  bis  duty  to  refuse  to 
indorv;  the  same. 

"Such  certificate  vis'VI  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
prima  f{w:ie  »vi(|enre  of  the  facts  set  forth 
therein,  and  nhall  be  pro<luce<l  t/>  the  Chinesf; 
Inspector  in  charge  of  the  [lort  in  the  district  in 
the  Unlt<-d  SlJit<s  at  which  the  pcrwfn  named 
therein  shall  arrive,  and  aft.«rwHr(l  prfwluced 
to  the  proper  authorilies  of  llie  I'nitcd  States 
whenever  lawfully  demanded,  and  shall  U;  the 
vAv  evirlfrrif  »•  [-ermlHHihIc  on  tlie  fiarl  of  the  per- 
son ivt  prrp<lucifig  the  sam*:  tr)  cHtahllHh  a  ri({lit 
of  entry  Int/.  the  I'nited  States;  but  said  (crtlfl 
cat#r  may  b<'  controvertwl  and  the  fiutH  therein 
•tat«'d  di-provrd  by  the  Unitid  States  authorl 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Article  IV.  of  the 
Treaty  of  1880  provides  that,  if  measures  en- 
acted in  the  United  States  "are  found  to  work 
hardship  upon  the  subjects  of  China,  the  Chi- 
nese minister  at  Washington  may  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  who  will  consider  the  sub- 
ject with  him."  One  who  consults  the  an- 
nual reports  that  are  published,  of  "Papers 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,"  will  find  that  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington  has  had  occasion  very  often  to 
bring  cases  of  the  kind  thus  referred  to  in  the 
Treaty  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  discovered,  when  he  did  so,  almost  invari- 
ably, that  under  the  enactments  complained  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  power  even  to 
"consider  the  subject"  of  complaint  with  him. 
The  highly  intelligent  and  keenly  logical  Mr. 
Wu  Ting-fang,  who  represented  China  at  Wash- 
ington in  1900-2,  had  much  correspondence  on 
such  matters  with  Secretary  Hay,  whose  sym- 
pathetic friendliness  to  China  was  well  proved  ; 
but  Mr.  Hay  could  never  do  more  than  refer 
ilr.  Wu's  representations  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  its  oflicials,  who  held  all  authority 
in  the  matter,  and  politely  return  to  the  Chinese 
Minister  such  responses  as  they  put  into  his 
hands.  The  following  is  one  example  of  Mr. 
Wu  Ting-fang's  communications.  It  is  dated 
at  Washington,  December  26,  1900  : 

"I  have  received  from  the  imperial  consul- 
general  and  from  reputable  Chinese  merchants 
in  San  Francisco  such  urgent  complaints  that  I 
feel  it  my  regrettable  duty  to  again  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  manner  in  which  the  im- 
migration laws  of  Congress  are  being  enforced 
against  Chinese  subjects.  They  represent  what 
I  set  forth  in  my  note  of  the  30th  ultimo,  that 
under  the  rulings  of  the  autliorities  of  the  port 
of  .^an  Francisco  Chinese  students  holding  cer- 
tificates in  conformity  to  the  treaty  and  law  of 
Congress  are  virtually  debarred  from  entering 
the  United  States,  it  being  held  by  the  .'iaid  au- 
thorities that  such  students  nuisl  come  here 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
with  an  education  that  will  permit  them  to 
forthwith  enter  a  college  or  take  up  :in  advanced 
professional  course  of  study.  They  furt  her  repre- 
sent that  under  the  act  of  November  H,  189:{,  the 
(Jovernment  of  the  United  States  i.ssiied  ctrli- 
flcates  of  residence  to  a  large  number  of  Chinese 
persons,  not  laborers  —  merchantH  and  others  — 
and  that  the  rights  ac(|uired  under  these  certi- 
ficates lire  being  «-ntirely  ignored.  Holdirs  of 
8U(  h  certificates  dcrsiring  to  make  a  temporary 
visit  to  China  are  denieci  the  privilege,  and  per- 
sons who  have  departed  holding  sucli  certificate's 
are  denied  the  privilege  of  reentering  the  United 
.States.  They  stiite  that  merchants  ri'lurning  to 
San  FraneiHc-o  iifter  a  temporary  visit  to  China 
are  oftcm  imprisoned  in  the  detention  dock  for 
wr-eks  and  months  pending  their  landing. 
Their  Caueasian  witnessc-H  are  put  to  all  sorts  of 
inconveidencen  and  annoyances  and  treated  with 
suspicion  find  disc-ourtesy.  When  i)re.sc-nt  to 
sign  iclc-iill(l(  atlon  papers  they  are  compelled  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  Chinese  biU'eau  for  ex - 
aminiition,  iiiid  iirr-  piled  with  all  sorts  of  imma 
teriiil  ({ueHtions  from  an  inspec-tor,  who  assumes 
the  c;liara(ter  of  an  in(|uisitor  The  result  of 
thin  is  that  it  is  now  very  dilllcult  for  Ciiinese 
desiring  to  visit  their  native  land  to  obtain  the 
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necessary  signatures  for  their  identification  pa- 
pers, thus  causing  them  untold  mental  and 
financial  suffering.  They  report  that  it  has  been 
heretofore  the  custom  in  San  Francisco  for  years 
to  allow  the  attorney  for  the  persons  desiring 
to  enter  the  United  States  to  be  present  at  the 
Chinese  bureau  pending  the  taking  of  evidence 
on  their  behalf,  thus  affording  a  protection  to 
the  Chinese  applicants  and  operating  as  a  re- 
straint upon  overzealous  subordinate  officials. 
It  has  just  been  ordered  by  the  port  authori- 
ties that  henceforth  no  attorneys  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  taking  of  such  testimony,  or 
of  any  testimony  on  behalf  of  Chinese  desiring 
to  enter  that  port.  They  assert  that  this  action 
makes  the  immigration  inspector,  whose  avowed 
policy  is  to  cause  the  return  to  China  of  every 
Chinese  he  possibly  can,  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion and  throws  all  Chinese  applicants  at  his 
feet."  —  Minister  Wu  to  Secretary  Hay,  Dec.  26, 
1900  {Foreign  Itelations,  1901,  p.  64). 

In  a  previous  communication  the  Chinese 
Minister  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  mat- 
ter demanded  the  attention  of  the  President ; 
to  which  Secretary  Hay  replied  that  "in  the 
Department's  view  the  immigration  acts  do 
not  confer  upon  the  President  any  power  to  in- 
terpose in  tlie  matter.  The  act  of  August  18, 
1894,  provides  that  '  in  every  case  where  an  alien 
is  excluded  from  admission  into  the  United 
States  under  any  law  or  treaty  now  existing  or 
hereafter  made,  the  decision  of  the  appropriate 
immigration  or  customs  officers,  if  adverse  to 
the  admission  of  such  alien,  shall  be  final,  unless 
reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury." On  this  statement  Mr.  Wu  now  re- 
marked : 

' '  I  beg  to  say  that  I  was  aware  of  the  law 
which  is  quoted  in  your  note  of  the  5th  instant, 
when  I  suggested  the  interposition  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  I  am  advised  that 
it  can  hardly  be  interpreted  as  a  prohibition 
against  the  exercise  by  that  supreme  official 
of  the  nation  of  his  influence  with  one  of  his 
own  Secretaries,  if  he  was  convinced,  upon 
examination  of  the  facts,  that  a  solemn  treaty 
guaranty  was  being  violated  and  a  great  wrong 
being  done  to  subjects  of  a  friendly  Govern- 
ment. I  am  further  advised  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress,  by  the  act  cited,  to  take 
from  the  President  the  duty,  which  I  have  un- 
derstood was  imposed  on  him  by  your  great  and 
wise  Constitution,  to  '  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,'  and  by  the  same  instru- 
ment the  treaties  with  foreign  nations  are  de- 
clared to  be  '  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.'  I 
feel  persuaded  that  if  you  will  lay  the  questions 
presented  in  the  present  note  and  that  of  the 
30th  ultimo  before  the  President,  he  will  be  in- 
spired by  his  high  sense  of  justice  to  induce 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
vise the  decisions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
official  of  his  Department,  or  that  he  will  at 
least  submit  the  question  to  the  Attornej'-Gen- 
eral  for  a  construction  of  the  treaty  and  the  laws 
depending  thereon."  —  Foreign  Relations,  1901, 
p.  65. 

Any  fair-minded  reader  of  the  correspondence 
between  Chinese  and  American  officials,  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  Chinamen  in  the  United 
States,  is  likely  to  find  himself  quite  generally 
in  sympathy  with  the  former,  and  compelled  to 
doubt  whether  the  subjects  of  China  would  lose 


anything  if  all  the  treaty  engagements  supposed 
to  be  in  force,  between  their  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  were  can- 
celled to-m(jrrow. 

Anti-Japanese  Agitation  in  California. — 
Segregation  of  Orientals  in  San  Francisco 
Schools.  —  Japanese  Resentment.  —  The 
Labor  Question  at  the  Bottom.  —  State 
Rights  and  Treaty  Rights. —  "The  events 
noted  in  this  article  belong  mostly  to  San 
Francisco,  but  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
the  agitation  is  one  of  state  and  national  im- 
portance. 

"  In  November,  1904,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  held  its  annual  meeting  in  San 
Francisco.  It  adopted  a  resolution  demanding 
that  the  terms  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
should  be  so  extended  'as  to  permanently  ex- 
clude from  the  United  States  and  its  insular  ter- 
ritory all  classes  of  Japanese  and  Coreans  other 
than  those  exempted  by  the  present  terms  of  the 
act.' " 

"  In  February,  1905,  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, a  daily  newspaper  of  state-wide  reputation, 
began  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  having  the 
general  object  of  representing  the  immigration 
of  Japanese,  particularly  of  Japanese  laborers, 
as  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
California  and  of  the  nation  as  well.  On  the 
date  ,of  the  first  publication,  February  23,  1905, 
the  purpose  of  the  series  was  thus  announced 
editorially : 

"  '  With  this  issue  we  summon  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  a  matter  of  grave  import,  a  matter 
that  no  longer  admits  of  delay  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  social  life  not  only  in 
California  but  throughout  the  Union.  The  Jap- 
anese invasion  with  which  we  are  confronted  is 
fraught  with  a  peril  none  the  less  momentous 
because  it  is  so  silent,  none  the  less  attended 
with  danger  to  American  character  and  to  Amer- 
ican institutions  because  it  is  so  peaceful.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  well  for  us  to  choose  now  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  to  determine  now  and  forever 
whether  this  State  and  this  country  are  to  be 
American  or  whether  they  are  to  be  Asiatic, 
whether  they  are  to  continue  under  the  sway  of 
American  thought  and  aspiration  or  whether 
they  are  to  become  a  seminary,  an  abiding  place, 
and  an  inheritance  for  the  Oriental  peoples.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  matter  first  for  California  and  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  secondly  for  the  whole  Nation. 
California  stands  to-day  as  an  open  door  for 
Japan  and  for  Asia  and  when  these  portals  have 
been  passed  the  road  to  the  Atlantic  is  un- 
barred.' 

"  The  series  of  articles  printed  conspicuously 
on  the  front  page  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days  sought  to  establish  as  fact  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing inflow  of  Japanese  laborers,  ready  to  work 
at  wages  far  below  the  white  standard,  and 
sending  native-born  white  men  into  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

"By  a  unanimous  vote  in  each  House,  and 
with  only  few  absentees,  the  California  Legis- 
lature on  March  1  and  2,  1905,  placed  itself  on 
record  with  respect  to  Japanese  immigration  in 
the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  After 
a  lengthy  preamble,  the  Legislature  — 

' '  '  Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons aforesaid,  and  of  many  others  that  might 
be  stated,  we,  as  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California,  do  earnestly  and  stren- 
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uously  ask  and  request,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  proper,  demand  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  this  State  and  for  the  proper  safe- 
guarding of  their  interests,  that  action  be  taken 
■without  delay,  by  treaty,  or  otherwise,  as  may 
be  most  expeditious  and  advantageous,  tending 
to  limit  within  reasonable  bounds  and  diminish 
in  a  marked  degree  the  further  immigration  of 
Japanese  laborers  into  the  United  States. 

"  '  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  be, 
and  they  are  hereb\-,  requested  and  directed  to 
bring  the  matters  aforesaid  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  State.'  — 
California  Statutes,  1905,  Concurrent  dt  Joint 
Res.  ch.  xxiv. 

"  On  Sunday  May  7,  1905,  there  was  held  in 
Lyric  Hall,  San  Francisco,  a  sort  of  convention 
of  representatives  of  various  Labor  organiza- 
tions and  Improvement  Clubs  of  San  Francisco 
and  near-b\'  cities,  —  such  as  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  District  Council  of  Painters, 
Carpenters'  Union  No.  22,  Federation  of  Mission 
Improvement  Clubs,  et  al.  After  much  speech- 
making  of  a  demagogic  character,  committees 
were  appointed  and  an  adjournment  taken  to 
the  following  Sunday.  On  that  day,  May  14, 
organization  was  perfected  by  the  election  of 
the  usual  officers.  All  of  these  were  men  active 
in  the  promotion  of  labor  organization. 

'■On  May  6,  1905,  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its 
determination  '  to  effect  the  establishment  of 
sfjparatc  schools  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  pu- 
pils .  .  .  for  the  higher  end  that  our  children 
should  not  b<j  placed  in  any  position  where  their 
youthful  impressions  may  be  affected  by  asso- 
ciation with  pupils  of  the  Mongolian  Race.' 
But  finding  Itsfdf  without  sufficient  funds  for 
equipment  of  a  separate  8c1k>o1,  the  Board  did 
not  pursue  the  matter  at  this  time.  Its  zeal  in 
the  matt/;r  wa.s  not  abated  by  the  vast  amount 
of  labor  required  to  rei'siabli.sh  the  schools  after 
the  great  fire  of  April,  IWjfJ,  and  on  October  11, 
190^,  it  a'loptftd  and  put  into  clTect  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"  '  lU»/Lr,etl,  That  in  accorrlaiice  with  Article 
X,  Section  1W2,  of  the  School  Law  of  Califor- 
nia, principals  are  hereby  direrUd  to  s«,-iid  all 
Chinese;  Japaries*;  or  Corean  children  to  the  Ori- 
ental public  6(:\\ix>\,  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
(-'lay  street,  between  I'fjwell  and  MHs*>n  streets, 
on  and  aft^r  Mon<lay.  Oct^jber  15,  1906.' 

"The  Consul  of  Japan  in  San  Francisco  at 
once  addreHW-d  protests  to  the  Hoard  of  VAwva- 
tlon,  uriHni.'  that  tin-  rriquirement  woidd  work 
great  hardshif)  upon  Japanese;  children,  by  rea 
8'jn  of  di.Hlance  jnnl  th<;  difTlciilties  of  travel. 
Htreet  f»r  tran.sportalion  at  the  time  being  vr-ry 
unw-rtain  on  account  of  the  derangements  pro- 
fluf:wl  hy  the  great  cotitlaL^rati'^n  of  April.  \WW. 
I'rol<HlH  and  app'»ls  were  alike  turned  anide  in 
('aiiforiiia,  but  they  received  instant  attention 
in  W'athirij/ion  l»v  I'reMJrlent  li-xseveli,  who 
lM;nt  I  foil.  V.  U.  .Nletealf.  the  Secretary  of  Coni- 
merf  e  and  fjibor,  to  San  Franci»<;o  to  investigate 
on  the  ground. 

••  There  »m  erned  to  be  a  po<*«lble  Bohitfon  of 
the  vli'«)l  nijeHtifin  by  wicurintfu  Judltjal  defer- 
mill  ition  <>'  the  matter  as  a  violation  of  treaty 
ri;'lit,%,  (,'(»ori  thene  points  SecrelJiry  .Metralf 
r'  [.  .rt#'d  to  the  l're»idcnt  subHlantJally  an  fo! 
lows; 

"  Int.  There  U  do  '  favoro<l   nation  '  cluuw.'  in 


any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
which  clearly  guarantees  the  right  of  education. 
The  action  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Board 
is  therefore  not  the  denial  of  a  treaty  right. 

"2nd.  Two  points  remain  upon  which  the 
validity  of  the  resolution  of  the  School  Board 
might  be  questioned,  as  follows  : 

"  a.  May  the  sovereign  State  of  California  del- 
egate legislative  rights  to  district  school  boards 
or  other  municipal  or  local  bodies "? 

"b.  Are  the  Japanese  Mongolians,  and  as 
such  covered  by  the  state  statute  governing  the 
establishment  of  schools  ? 

"  Suit  upon  these  points  is  inadvisable  for  the 
reason  that  in  case  of  a  favorable  decision,  the 
next  legislature  would  hasten  to  enact  legislation 
especially  singling  out  the  Japanese  for  discrim- 
ination. 

"In  December,  1906,  however,  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  was  summoned  from 
San  Francisco  to  Washington  for  conference  with 
the  President  and  Attorney -General,  and  upon 
his  return  to  San  Francisco  two  suits  were  com- 
menced. One  was  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  man- 
date in  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  the 
other  was  a  suit  in  equity  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Neither  suit  was  prosecuted,  and  both 
actions  were  subsequently  dismissed. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Japanese  Consul  and  of 
the  leaders  among  the  Japanese  resident  in  San 
Francisco  was  strongly  exerted  toward  allaying 
excitement  and  preventing  any  acts  that  might 
give  ground  for  complaint.  However,  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  effort  of 
the  School  Board  toward  segregation  was  a 
stinging  blow  to  Japanese  national  pride. 

"  The  San  Francisco  school  (piestion  was  sud- 
denly lifted  into  national  prominence  by  l*resi- 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  included  pointed  criticism 
of  the  San  Francisco  authorities  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress,  as  follows: 

"  'Not  only  must  we  treat  all  nations  fairly, 
but  we  must  treat  with  justice  and  good  will 
all  immigrants  who  come  here  under  the  law. 
.  .  .  Espi'cially  ilo  we  need  to  remember  our 
duty  to  thr-  stranger  within  our  gates.  ...  I 
am  prf>mpted  to  suy  (his  by  the  attilude  of  hos- 
tility here  and  there  assumed  toward  the  .hipan- 
ese  in  this  country.  ...  It  is  mo.st  discredit- 
able to  us  as  a  people  and  it  may  be  fraught 
with  the  gravest  conscfiuences  to  the  iration. 
.  .  .  H«'re  iind  there  a  most  unworthy  feeling 
ha«  manifesU'd  it.self  toward  the  .lapanese  —  a 
feeling  that  han  shown  its«'lf  in  ahutlini;  them 
out  from  the  common  schools  in  San  Fran<;i.sco, 
anil  in  miilterings  n^juinst  them  in  one  or  two 
oilier  places,  becauw;  of  their  (•IH(ien(!y  as  work- 
ers. To  .shut  them  out  from  the  pid)li<;  sc^hools 
is  a  wicked  absunlily,  whi-n  there  are  no  flist- 
cla.ss  <-r)lleges  in  the  land,  including  the  luii- 
ver.siti(!S  and  collei^es  of  ("iilifornia,  which  <io 
not  welcome  Jiipunese  studi-nls  and  on  which 
Japanese  studenls  do  not  nllect  cridil.'  The 
president  then  Hpe<!illcally  reconunendcd  to  Con- 
gress llie  ejiiietment  of  legislation  for  lh(!  natu- 
ralization of  Japanese  and  for  th«!  erdargr-ment 
of  the  j)r)wers  of  the  federal  goveriwncnt  ff)r 
the  better  prof,ecli<in  of  nsident  aliens  against 
iiifringemenl  of  Ireiity  rit'lits 

"  The  elfect  of  th<'  presidenl's  III  terances  wiis 
to  raise  new  (jiieslioim  and  to  bring  new  and 
powerful  iuMueucea  U)  the  support  of  the  Sun 
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Francisco  authorities.  In  California  the  San 
Francisco  School  Board  received  at  once  the 
credit  of  heroic  defense  of  the  principle  of  state 
sovereignty.  Expression  of  the  same  sentiment 
in  Congress  was  immediate  and  direct. 

"Early  in  1907,  President  Roosevelt  invited 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  to  come 
to  Washington.  This  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  the  Board,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  journeyed  across  the  continent. 
Several  conferences  were  held,  and  after  their 
return  to  San  Francisco,  public  statements  of 
results  were  made  both  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  by  the  Mayor.  On  March  13,  1907, 
the  offending  resolution  of  the  previous  October 
was  repealed. 

"  The  action  of  the  San  Francisco  authorities 
aroused  very  general  comment  throughout  the 
country.  The  actual  facts  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese  in  the  schools  were  not  inquired  into 
by  the  San  Francisco  press,  nor  in  fact  were 
they  accurately  known  at  the  time  even  to  the 
school  authorities  of  the  city.  The  exact  facts 
were  published  by  The  Outlook  on  June  1,  1907, 
from  accurate  investigation  on  the  ground. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  had  given  as 
the  main  reason  for  segregation,  that  95  per 
cent,  of  the  Japanese  pupils  were  young  men 
and  '  we  object  to  an  adult  Japanese  sitting  be- 
side a  twelve  year  old  girl.'  The  facts  were 
that  on  December  8,  1906,  in  all  schools  of  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grade  there  was  an  enroll- 
ment of  28,736  pupils.  Of  these  there  were  93 
Japanese,  nearly  one-third  of  whom  were  born 
in  the  United  States.  There  were  28  girls  and 
65  boys.  Of  the  65  boys  34  were  under  15 
years  of  age,  and  of  the  remaining  31  only  2 
were  20  years.  25  of  the  boys  over  15  years 
were  in  the  grammar  grades,  leaving  but  6  to 
justify  the  objection  of  adults  'sitting  beside 
children  of  tender  years.'  The  conclusion  of 
the  Outlook  inquiry  was  that  there  w-as  nothing 
in  the  situation  that  could  not  have  been  met 
by  simpler  remedies  than  the  attempted  segre- 
gation, and  that  the  underlying  motive  in  the 
whole  matter  was  a  desire  to  win  the  political 
support  of  the  labor  unions. 

"The  great  fire  in  San  Francisco  in  1906 
drove  the  Japanese  from  their  established  quar- 
ters. Their  attempts  to  gain  new  locations  in 
districts  previously  occupied  wholly  by  white 
residents  tended  to  draw  attention  to  them. 
For  a  time  the  policing  of  the  city  was  inade- 
quate, and  cases  of  bodily  violence  toward 
Japanese  were  not  infrequent.  Anything  like 
organized  action  took  the  form  of  boycotts  di- 
rected against  Japanese  restaurants  that  sought 
white  patronage  and  subsequently  against  the 
Japanese  laundries. 

"The  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature 
since  1905  have  regularly  furnished  a  large 
supply  of  anti-Japanese  resolutions  and  bills, 
introduced  for  effect  and  without  sufficient  sup- 
port for  enactment.  However,  in  1909  legisla- 
tion was  attempted  looking  toward  prohibiting 
Japanese  from  becoming  owners  of  real  pro- 
perty. It  was  only  the  strenuous  protests  of 
President  Roosevelt  actively  supported  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  that  prevented  for  this 
session  the  enactment  of  some  such  measure. 
The  legislature  finally  contented  itself  with 
making  an  appropriation  for  a  state  census  of 
Japanese. 


"  This  census  was  intrusted  to  the  state  com- 
missioner of  labor,  and  is  now  (July,  1909)  in 
progress.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  toward 
an  authoritative  inquiry  as  to  facts  upon  which 
later  action  may  be  based,  if  deemed  necessary. 
"The  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  uni- 
formly exercise  a  most  commendable  self-re- 
straint, and  their  officials  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  display  a  spirit  of  friend- 
liness. This  is  illustrated  by  liberal  contribu- 
tions to  the  city's  fund  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  sailors  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  during  its  visit 
to  San  Francisco  in  May,  1908,  and  by  an  invi- 
tation extended  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  large  cities  of  Japan  in  Jidy,  1908,  to 
similar  bodies  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  to  visit 
Japan  as  guests  of  the  countr)^.  This  invita- 
tion was  accepted  by  numerous  commercial 
representatives  of  the  cities  from  Los  Angeles 
northward  to  Seattle."  —  Frederick  H.  Clark, 
Head  of  History  Dept.,  Lowell  High  School, 
San  Francisco. 

The  treaty-right  and  State-right  questions  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  were  most  perfectly 
clarified  by  Secretary  of  State  Root,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  at  Wash- 
ington, in  April,  1907.  It  had  been  assumed, 
he  said,  "  that  in  making  and  asserting  the  valid- 
ity of  the  treaty  of  1894  the  United  States  was 
asserting  the  right  to  compel  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  admit  Japanese  children  to  its  schools. 
No  such  question  was  involved.  That  treaty 
did  not  by  any  possible  construction  assert  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  compel  any 
State  to  maintain  public  schools  or  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  its  public  schools  to  Japanese 
children  or  to  the  children  of  any  alien  residents. 
The  treaty  did  assert  the  right  of  the  United 
States,  by  treaty,  to  assure  to  the  citizens  of  a 
foreign  nation  residing  in  American  territory 
equality  of  treatment  with  the  citizens  of  other 
foreign  nations.  So  that,  if  any  State  chooses 
to  extend  privileges  to  alien  residents  as  well  as 
to  citizen  residents  the  State  will  be  forbidden 
by  the  application  of  the  treaty  to  discriminate 
against  the  resident  citizens  of  the  particular 
country  with  which  the  treaty  is  made  and  will 
be  forbidden  to  deny  to  them  the  privileges 
which  it  grants  to  the  citizens  of  other  foreign 
countries.  The  effect  of  such  a  treaty,  in  re- 
spect to  education,  is  not  positive  and  compul- 
sory ;  it  is  negative  and  prohibitory.  It  is  not 
a  requirement^that  the  State  shall  furnish  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  a  prohibition  against  discrimination 
when  the  State  does  choose  to  furnish  education. 
It  leaves  every  State  free  to  have  public  schools 
or  not,  as  it  chooses,  but  it  says  to  every  State: 

"  '  If  you  provide  a  system  of  education  which 
includes  alien  children  you  must  not  exclude 
these  particular  alien  children.'" 

Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  are  declared  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  this  prohibitory  power  was 
shown  to  be  incontestible. 

The  common-sense  ground  of  opinion  and 
feeling  on  the  whole  subject  in  America  could 
not  be  set  forth  more  indisputably  than  it  was 
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by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
President,  when  he  wrote  as  a  private  citizen, 
in  his  editorial  connection  with  The  Outlook, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1909,  this:  "The  Japanese 
are  a  highly  civilized  people  of  extraordinary 
military,  artistic,  and  industrial  development; 
they  are  proud,  warlike,  and  sensitive.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  people  have,  what  I  personally 
certainly  have,  a  profound  and  hearty  admira- 
tion for  them;  an  admiration  for  their  great 
deeds  and  great  qualities,  an  ungrudging  re- 
spect for  their  national  character.  But  this  ad- 
miration and  respect  is  accompanied  by  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of 
either  people  that  emigrants  from  either  country 
should  settle  in  mass  in  the  other  country.  The 
understanding  between  the  two  countries  on 
this  point  should  be  on  a  basis  of  entire  mutu- 
ality, and  therefore  on  a  basis  which  will  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  self-respect  of  each  coun- 
try, and  permit  each  to  continue  to  feel  friendly 
good  will  for  the  other.  Japan  would  certainly 
object  to  the  incoming  of  masses  of  American 
farmers,  laborers,  and  small  traders :  indeed, 
the  Japanese  would  object  to  this  at  least  as 
strongly  as  the  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States  object  to  the  incoming 
in  mass  of  Japanese  workmen,  agricultural  la- 
borers, and  men  engaged  in  small  trades.  The 
Japanese  certainly  object  to  Americans  acquir- 
ing land  in  Japan  at  least  as  much  as  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  far  Western  States  object  to  the 
Japanese  acquiring  land  on  our  .soil.  The 
Americans  who  go  to  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
who  come  to  America  should  be  of  the  same 
general  class  —  that  is,  they  should  be  travelers, 
students,  teachers,  scientific  investigators,  men 
engaged  in  international  business,  men  sojourn- 
ing in  the  land  for  pleasure  or  study.  As  long 
as  the  emigration  from  each  side  is  limited  to 
classes  such  as  these,  there  will  be  no  settlement 
in  mass,  and  therefore  no  difficulty." 

That  the  emigration  from  Japan  has  been  thus 
clos'ily  limit*;d  was  shown  in  September,  1909, 
by  the  issue  of  a  statistical  circtilar  from  the 
office  of  the  Japane.se  Consul  General  at  San 
Francisco,  dealing  in  tabulated  form  with  the 
arrivals  and  dejjartures  from  Japan  for  the  year 
W)H  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
\Wfy.  It  shows  that  the  number  of  the  excess 
arrivals  in  Japan  over  the  ilepartures  for  1908 
was  18^)7,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year  737,  making  a  total  excess  of  arrivals 
in  Japan  over  departures  for  the  IH  months  of 
2.'>44.  The  circular  sUitcs  that  "  no  new  labour- 
ers are  now  leaving  Japan  for  American  terri- 
U}ry,"  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  official 
Japanese;  reply  to  the  continued  ass<rtions of  llic 
California  labour  unions  that  largf;  numbers  of 
crKjIies  arc  Htill  r'-a^hin^  the  country  by  way  of 
the  f^,'antidi;irj  and  .M'xif an  frontiers 

Exclusion  of  Chinese. -—The  Law  and  its 
Administration. — The   Chinese  Resentment 
expressed  in  a   Boycott.       President  Roose- 
▼elt'a   Vain  Appeal   to  Coneress.       Opinion 
of     Secretary     Straus.  —  lusentful     feeling 
aroiiw-d  in  Cliirja  by  the  immigration  iin*!  exdu 
■ion  laws  <it  the   (  niter!  Htat<s,  in  fhfir  special 
applir:ati'<n  t"  incoming  Chinese-  and  in  th<'  harsh 
neiw  of  lh»-ir  fwlrnirdHt ration,  het^an  to  have  ex- 
pres^tion  at  Shanghai  in  .May,  lUOO,  when  resoju 
tlons  were  a'lopt'd  at  ariieellngof  the  (Merchant 
giiiUls  of  that  city  which  initiated  an  extensive 


boycotting  of  American  goods  and  of  everj'thing 
connected  with  America.  A  report  of  the  meet- 
ing and  of  its  recommendations  was  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  elicited  a  quick  and 
general  response.  The  undertaking  of  the  move- 
ment was  to  stop  the  buying  of  American  goods ; 
to  socially  ostracise  tradesmen  who  continue  to 
handle  them,  and  to  render  no  service  to  Ameri- 
cans in  China,  except  for  higher  pay  than  is  de- 
manded from  others.  This  boycotting  attitude 
of  large  numbers  in  China  was  persisted  in 
throughout  the  year,  and  not  only  made  itself 
felt  seriously  in  commercial  circles,  but  im- 
pressed the  American  public  with  a  proper  sense 
of  the  indignities  they  were  allowing  to  be  im- 
posed on  a  people  who  deserve  their  respect. 
The  President,  in  his  Message  to  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  in  December,  dealt  justly 
with  the  subject,  as  follows  : 

"The  conditions  in  China  are  such  that  the 
entire  Chinese  coolie  class,  that  is,  the  class  of 
Chinese  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  legiti- 
mately come  under  the  head  of  undesirable  im- 
migrants to  this  country,  because  of  their  num- 
bers, the  low  wages  for  which  they  work,  and 
their  low  standard  of  living.  Not  only  is  it  to 
the  interest  of  this  country  to  keep  them  out, 
but  the  Chinese  authorities  do  not  desire  that 
they  should  be  admitted.  At  present  their  en- 
trance is  prohibited  by  laws  amply  adequate  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  These  laws  have 
been,  are  being,  and  will  be,  thoroughly  en- 
forced. .  .  .  But  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  excluding  Chinese  laborers,  Chinese 
coolies,  grave  injustice  and  wrong  have  been 
done  by  this  Nation  to  the  people  of  China,  and 
therefore  ultimately  to  this  Nation  itself.  Chi- 
nese students,  business  and  professional  men  of 
all  kinds  —  not  only  merchants,  but  bankers, 
doctors,  manufacturers,  professors,  travelers, 
and  the  like  —  should  be  encouraged  to  come 
here  and  treated  on  precisely  the  s^ime  footing 
that  we  treat  students,  business  men,  travelers, 
and  the  like  of  other  nations.  Our  laws  and 
treaties  should  be  framed,  not  so  as  to  p>it  the.se 
peopl(!  in  the  excepted  clas.ses,  b\it  to  state  that 
we  will  admit  all  C'hincse,  except  Chinese  of 
the  coolie  cla.ss.  Chinese  skilled  or  vniskilled  la- 
borers. There  would  not  be  the  least  danger 
that  any  such  provision  would  result  in  any  re- 
laxation of  the  law  about  laborers.  These  will, 
luider  all  conditions,  bf  kept  out  absolutely. 
Hut  it  will  be  more  easy  to  see  that  both  jus- 
tice and  courtesy  are  shown,  as  they  ouglii  to 
be  shown,  to  other  Chinese,  if  the  law  or 
treaty  is  framed  as  abov«!  suggested.  Kxami- 
nations  should  be  completed  at  the  port  of  de- 
parture from  China.  For  this  purpose  there 
should  be  provided  a  more  fulequale  consular 
service  in  ('liina  than  we  now  have.  The  a|)- 
propriations,  both  for  the  othces  of  the  consuls 
and  for  theofilcc  forces  in  the  consulates,  should 
be  in«rrea.sed. 

"  As  a  people  we  have  talked  much  of  the 
open  door  In  China,  and  we  expect,  and  ipdto 
rightly  intend  to  insist  upon,  Justice  being 
shown  us  by  Hie  Chinese  Hut  wc;  can  not  ex- 
pect to  reeeivr-  eijiiity  unless  we  do  e(|uity.  We 
can  not  ask  the  Chinese  to  do  to  us  what  wi'  are 
unwilling  to  do  to  them.     They  would  have  a 

f)erfe(t  right  to  exc  lude  our  laboring  men  If  our 
aboring    men    Ihreateni-d    to   come    into   their 
country  In  sueh    nutnl)ers  as  to  jeopanli/.e  the 
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well  being  of  the  Chinese  population  ;  and  as, 
mutatis  mutandis,  these  were  the  conditions 
with  which  Chinese  immigration  actually 
brought  this  people  face  to  face,  we  had  and 
have  a  perfect  right,  which  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  no  way  contests,  to  act  as  we  have 
acted  in  the  matter  of  restricting  coolie  immi- 
gration. That  this  right  exists  for  each  country 
was  explicitly  acknowledged  in  the  last  treaty 
between  the  two  countries.  But  we  must  treat 
the  Chinese  student,  traveler,  and  business  man 
in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  justice  and  courtesy 
if  we  expect  similar  treatment  to  be  accorded 
to  our  own  people  of  similar  rank  who  go  to 
China." — President's  Message  to  Congress,  Dec. 
5,  1905. 

No  effective  impression  on  the  moral  sense  or 
the  rationality  of  Congress  was  made  by  the 
President's  appeal,  and  the  laws  which  are  con- 
temptuous of  national  treaties  and  indifferent  to 
the  national  honor  remain  on  the  statute  books 
unchanged.  That  others  than  the  President  in 
the  Federal  Administration  felt  the  wrong  and 
the  shame  of  the  law  which  it  had  to  adminis- 
ter, was  shown  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1908.  The  following 
are  some  passages  from  the  article  : 

"  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
reference  to  Chinese  immigration,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is,  of  necessity,  carried  out,  by 
reason  of  the  way  in  which  the  laws  are  framed, 
that  causes  constant  friction  and  dissatisfaction. 
.  .  .  The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1904, 
after  the  convention  of  1894  had  been  in  force 
ten  years,  China  availed  herself  of  her  reserved 
right  and  formally  denounced  the  treaty,  refus- 
ing longer  to  be  a  party  to  an  arrangement 
which,  as  carried  into  effect,  was  offensive  to 
her  national  pride.  .  .  . 

"For  proof  of  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese 
people  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  boycott 
of  American  goods,  inaugurated  by  various 
trade  guilds  and  business  and  commercial  asso- 
ciations of  the  Empire  during  the  summer  of 
1905.  At  that  time  China  held  first  rank  among 
Oriental  countries  as  a  consumer  of  American 
products.  In  that  5'ear.  her  total  commerce 
amounted  to  8497,000,000,  of  which  $329,000,- 
000  w^ere  imports;  §57,000,000,  or  more  than 
seventeen  per  cent.,  being  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  China  had  grown  to  these  proportions 
by  rapid  strides.  They  were  less  than  83,000.- 
060  in  the  seventies.  They  oulv  reached  87.500,- 
000  in  1886,  $12,000,000  In  1897,  $15,000,000  in 
1900,  824,000,000  in  1902,  $57,000,000  in  1905. 
It  was  reasonable  to  believe  that  American  trade 
would  continue  to  progress  in  something  like 
the  same  ratio,  and  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  China  accrue  to  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  that,  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  China,  according  to  our  statis- 
tics, fell  to  844,000,000  in  1906,  and  to  $26,000,- 
000  in  1907. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  the  decline 
wholly  to  the  boycott  of  1905,  but  a  drop  in  our 
exportations  to  that  country  of  fifty  per  cent,  in 
two  years  is  sufficiently  startling  to  challenge 
attention.  But  on  higher  grounds  than  those  of 
mere  commercial  interest  should  the  frame  of  the 
laws  be  changed.  .  .  . 


"I  would  not  suggest  a  change  in  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  rigidly  excluding  Chinese  labor- 
ers of  every  description,  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled. The  policy  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  as  effectively  enforced  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  But,  at  a  time  when  this  policy  of 
exclusion  has  been  so  thoroughly  applied  that 
there  remain  in  the  United  States  only  about 
70,000  Chinese  —  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  our  population  —  little  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  a  full  and  fair  reconsideration 
of  the  subject  and  a  recasting  of  the  laws  upon 
a  juster  basis.  .  .  . 

"By  making  admission  the  rule,  and  exclu- 
sion the  exception,  we  could  easily  preserve  the 
present  policy  in  all  its  integrity,  and  even 
strengthen  the  real  prohibitory  features  thereof, 
at  the  same  time  entirely  removing  a  material 
cause  of  friction,  dissatisfaction  and  unnecessary 
humiliation  to  the  people  of  a  friendly  nation." 
—  Oscar  S.  Straus  (Sec'y  of  Commerce  and 
Labor),  TJie  Spirit  and  Letter  of  Exclusion  (The 
North  American  Review,  April,  1908). 

A  much  stronger  expression  was  given  to  the 
shamed  feeling  of  honorable  Americans  on  this 
subject  by  the  veteran  diplomatist  and  former 
Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  in  an 
article  written  in  1906.  The  following  is  a  pas- 
sage from  the  article  : 

"I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  illustrate 
the  kind  of  protection,  or  want  of  protection, 
extended  to  the  Chinese,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  the  treaties,  and  the  solemn  pro- 
mises of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
than  by  recalling  a  notorious  case  which  oc- 
curred, not  on  the  sand  lots  of  California,  not 
under  the  auspices  of  labor  agitators,  but  in  the 
enlightened  city  of  Boston  and  under  the  con- 
duct of  Federal  officials. 

"The  following  narrative  is  condensed  from 
the  newspapers  of  that  city.  At  about  half  past 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  October 
11,  1902,  a  number  of  United  States  officials  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws,  assisted  bj'  a  force  of  the  local  police,  made 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  descent  upon  the  Chi- 
nese quarter  of  Boston.  The  raid  was  timed 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  which  did  greater 
credit  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  officials  than  to 
their  humanity.  It  was  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  when  the  Chinese  of  Boston  and  its  vicin- 
ity were  accustomed  to  congregate  in  the  quar- 
ter named  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  friends 
and  enjoying  themselves  after  a  week  of  steady 
and  honest  toil.  The  police  and  immigration 
officials  fell  upon  their  victims  without  giving 
a  word  of  warning.  The  clubs,  restaurants, 
other  public  places  where  Chinese  congregated, 
and  private  houses  were  surrounded.  Every 
avenue  of  escape  was  blocked.  To  those  seized 
no  warrant  for  arrest  or  other  paper  was  read  or 
shown. 

"Every  Chinese  who  did  not  at  once  produce 
his  certificate  of  residence  was  taken  in  charge, 
and  the  unfortunate  ones  were  rushed  off  to  the 
Federal  Building  without  further  ceremony. 
There  was  no  respect  of  persons  with  the  offi- 
cials ;  they  treated  merchants  and  laborers  alike. 
In  many  cases  no  demand  was  made  for  certifi- 
cates, tiie  captives  were  dragged  off  to  imprison- 
ment, and  in  some  instances  the  demand  was  not 
made  till  late  at  night  or   the  next  morning, 
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■when  the  certificates  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  victims  at  the  time  of  their  seizure. 

■  ■  In  the  raid  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the  gov- 
ernment officials.  The  frightened  Chinese  who 
had  sought  to  escape  were  dragged  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  stowed  like  cattle  upon 
wagons  or  other  vehicles,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
designated  place  of  detention.  On  one  of  these 
wagons  or  trucks  from  seventy  to  eighty  persons 
were  thrown,  and  soon  after  it  moved  it  was 
overturned.  A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion 
followed,  in  which  the  shrieks  of  those  attempt- 
ing to  escape  mingled  with  the  groans  of  those 
who  were  injured.   .  .  . 

"  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  Chinese  were 
thus  arrested  and  carried  off  to  the  Federal 
Building.  Here  they  were  crowded  into  two 
small  rooms  where  only  standing  space  could 
be  had,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all 
through  the  night,  and  many  of  them  till  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  There  was  no 
sleep  for  any  of  them  that  night,  though  some 
of  them  were  so  exhausted  that  they  sank  to  the 
floor  where  they  stood.  Their  captors  seemed  to 
think  that  they  had  to  do  with  animals,  not  hu- 
man beings.  Some  of  them  were  released  during 
the  night,  when  relatives  brought  their  certifi- 
cates or  merchants  were  identified.  But  the 
greater  part  were  kept  till  the  next  day,  when 
the  publicity  of  the  press  brought  friends,  or 
relief  through  legal  proceedings.  .   .  . 

"  So  strong  was  the  indignation  of  the  respect- 
able citizens  of  Boston,  that  a  large  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  denounce  the 
action  of  the  immii^ration  officials  and  the  po- 
lice. .  .  .  It  was  announced  by  the  immigration 
officials  that  their  raid  was  organized  under  the 
belief  that  there  were  a  number  of  Chinese  in 
Bost*>n  and  its  vicinity  unlawfully  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  methfKl  was  adopted  for  discov- 
ering them.  The  official  rep<jrt  of  tiie  chief 
officf-r  wkjh  aft'-r  the  event  showed  thiit  two 
hundred  and  thirty  four  Chinese  were  imprisoned, 
that  on'-  hundred  and  tw<Tity orif  were  reieasf-d 
without  trial  or  re'iuirement  of  bail,  and  that 
only  five  had  so  far  been  deported,  but  that  he 
hoperl  that  he  might  secure  the  conviction  and 


deportation  of  fifty  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  deportations  fell  much  below  that 
number."  —  J.  W.  Foster,  The  Chinese  Boycott 
{Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.,  1906). 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Foster  recalled  facts 
connected  with  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
of  1880  which  deepen  tlie  shame  to  the  United 
States  of  what  followed:  "  In  communicating 
to  the  Secretary  of  State."  he  said,  "  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  of  1880,  the  American  com- 
missioners wrote  :  '  In  conclusion,  we  deem  it 
our  duty  to  say  to  j'ou  that  during  the  whole 
of  this  negotiation  the  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Government  have  met  us  in  the  fairest 
and  most  friendly  spirit.  They  have  been,  in 
their  personal  intercourse,  most  courteous,  and 
have  given  to  all  our  communications,  verbal 
as  well  as  written,  the  promptest  and  most 
respectful  cousideration.  After  a  free  and  able 
exposition  of  their  own  views,  we  are  satisfied 
that  in  yielding  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States  they  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere 
friendship  and  an  honorable  confidence  that  the 
large  powers  recognized  by  them  as  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  bearing  directly  upon 
the  interests  of  their  own  people,  will  be  exer- 
cised by  our  government  with  a  wise  discretion, 
in  a  spirit  of  reciprocal  and  sincere  friendship, 
and  with  entire  justice.' 

"But  even  this  treaty,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained from  China  so  reluctantly,  yet  with  the 
generous  exhibition  of  friendship  on  her  part 
just  described,  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  labor  unions.  Before 
ten  years  were  pa.ssed,  under  the  spur  and  ex- 
citement of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888, 
and  upon  the  hesitation  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  further  treaty  modification, 
the  Scott  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  which 
was  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1880, 
and  was  so  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court;  but 
under  our  peculiar  system  it  became  the  law  of 
the  land.  Our  government  had  thus  flagrantly 
disregarded  its  solemn  treaty  obligations.  Sen- 
ator Sherman,  tlien  chainnan  of  the  Committee 
on  ForeiL'n  delations,  stated  in  the  Senate  that 
we  had  funiished  China  a  just  cause  for  war." 
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Abyssinia  :  French  Projects.  Sec  (in  this 
vol)  Ar.VH>-/.vrA     A.  I).  VMU. 

Africa :  A.  D.  1909.  —  Progress  of  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Line.  — A  t<ie(,'rani  from  Broken  Mill. 
Northern  Kliod»-Hia,  Nov.  10,  1!»{J1(,  unnriunccri 
that  the  Cap<-  U)  Cairo  Railroad  had  rea<:hcd  the 
ContfO  fronti'T  on  th<-  Hitti, 

Arg»!ntina-Chile:  A.  D.  1909.  —  The  Trans- 
andine  Railway  Tunnel.  -  The  ^reat  work  of 
^>orirlg  a  tunnel  throujrh  \\\i-  fhain  of  the  Anden 
at  an  altitude  of  over  10,fK>0  fcft  above  wa  level 
for  th'-tralnnof  thr-  TriuiHandin''  lOiilway  wan 
priM:tlrftlly  completed  in  the  fall  of  1W)1>.    "  Early   t 


in  April  next  the  rails  will  be  laid,  and  from 
then  onward  the  journey  from  Buenos  Ayres,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  .South  American  conti- 
nent, to  Valparaiso,  on  the  i'acilic  Coast,  may 
be  undirtaken  in  cornforl  iti  a  railway  carriage 
all  the  year  rourul.  Cj)  to  the  nrenent  time  pas- 
sengers  from  the  euHt  have  had  to  leave  the  rail 
at  LaH  ("uevuH  ami  proceed  liy  a  z^^,'zag  road 
over  the  m«>untainH  on  mule  back  or  in  coaches 
to  (-'araroleH.  the  mil  liea<l  on  tlie  Chilian  side  — 
a  Journey  which  occupicH  iit)out  two  hours;  but 
thU  route  Ih  only  open  during  llie  Hummer 
nioiilhM.    In  tli'   winter,  when  the  puss  is  closed 
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by  snow,  travellers  have  to  go  round  by  sea. 
The  route  under  the  Andes  will  effect  a  saving 
of  about  twelve  days.  The  work  of  boring  the 
two-mile  tunnel  was  begun  four  years  ago  and 
has  presented  exceptional  difficulties." — N.  T. 
Eve.  Post. 

Australia:  Government  Ownership.  —  Dif- 
ference of  Gauge.  —  Each  State  having  its 
own.  —  "Warfare  against  monopoly  is  easier 
in  Australia  than  in  some  other  countries  for 
the  reason  that  in  Australia  the  close  relation 
between  monopoly  and  transportation  is  gener- 
ally understood  and  is  not  an  issue.  Some  few 
and  for  the  most  part  small  railroad  projects, 
including  mining  and  timber  lines,  are  still  in 
private  hands.  All  the  other  railroads  are  pub- 
licly owned  and  publicly  operated.  So  far  the 
ownership  is  vested  in  the  several  states,  each 
having  its  own  system.  In  the  good  old  con- 
servative daj's  before  the  Labor  demon  raised 
its  head,  there  was  much  childish  jealousy 
among  the  different  governments.  In  the  con- 
servative view  the  destiny  of  Australia  was  not 
to  be  a  nation  but  a  handful  of  nice  little  colo- 
nies vying  with  one  another  in  expressing  loy- 
alty to  the  monarchical  idea  and  the  established 
order.  When  these  came  to  build  railroads  each 
colony  established  its  own  gauge  and  stuck 
thereto.  A  more  preposterous  notion  never  be- 
witched the  human  mind,  but  the  truth  is  that 
a  gauge  of  4  feet  8J  inches  in  New  South  Wales 
actually  seemed  a  reason  (to  the  conservative 
intellect)  for  a  gauge  of  5  feet  3  inches  in  Vic- 
toria and  a  gauge  of  3  feet  6  inches  in  Western 
Australia.  The  annoyance,  delay,  and  expense 
resulting  to  through  traffic  make  the  thing 
seem  like  a  section  of  Bedlam.  Between  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney,  for  instance,  a  line  with  an 
immense  business  and  with  otherwise  excellent 
accommodations,  you  must  change  cars  on  the 
frontier  and  all  the  freight  must  be  transferred. 
Eventually  the  federal  Government  is  to  take 
over  and  unify  the  systems  of  the  different 
states.  Considering  the  multiplicities  of  systems 
and  gauges,  the  task  that  will  then  confront  the 
federal  Government  will  not  be  for  a  holiday." 
—  Charles  E.  Russell,  The  Uprising  of  the  Many, 
ch.  27  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  N.  7.,  1907). 

Canada:  A.  D.  1903-1909.  —  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Canada:  A.  D.  1903-1909. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  with  large  Reg- 
ulative Powers.  —  In  Moody'it  Magazine  of  Jan- 
uary, 1906,  the  Hon.  Robert  Bickerdike,  M.  P., 
of  Montreal,  gave  a  favorable  account  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Canadian  Act  of  two  years  before 
which  created  a  Board  of  Railway  Commission- 
ers, taking  the  place  of  the  former  Railway 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  exercising 
large  powers  of  control  over  rates,  construction 
of  road,  and  speed  of  trains.  "No  toll"  (that 
is,  freight  rate),  he  said,  "  may  be  charged 
which  unjustly  discriminates  between  different 
localities.  The  board  shall  not  approve  any 
toll  which  for  like  goods  or  passengers,  carried 
under  substantially  similar  conditions  in  the 
same  direction  over  the  same  line,  is  greater  for 
a  shorter  than  a  longer  distance,  unless  the  board 
is  satisfied  that,  owing  to  competition,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  do  30.  Where  carriage  is  partly  by 
rail  and  partly  by  water,  and  the  tolls  in  a 
single  sum.  the  board  may  require  the  company 


to  declare,  or  may  determine,  what  portion  is 
charged  in  respect  of  carriage  by  rail,  to  prevent 
discrimination.  Freight  tariffs  are  governed  by 
a  classification  which  the  board  must  approve, 
and  the  object  is  to  have  this  classification  uni- 
form. Railways  shall,  when  directed  by  the 
board,  place  any  specified  goods  in  any  stated 
class.  Tariffs  shall  be  in  such  form  and  give 
such  details  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  The 
maximum  mileage  tariff  shall  be  filed  with  the 
board  and  be  subject  to  its  approval;  when  ap- 
proved, the  company  shall  publish  it  in  the 
Canadian  Gazette,  the  official  publication.  As 
respects  this  act,  the  board  is  invested  with  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  powers  of  a  superior 
court.     None,  therefore,  may  oppose  it." 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Government  Ownership  and 
Operation  of  a  Railway  Line.  See  Canada: 
A.  I).  1906-1907. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Projected  Railway 
from  the  Canadian  Northwest  to  Hudson 
Bay.  —  In  a  speech  at  Niagara  Falls,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  the  Canadian  premier.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  announced  positively  that  his  govern- 
ment had  undertaken  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  the  Canadian  Northwest  to  Hudson 
Bay;  that  surveyors  are  in  the  field  determining 
the  route,  and  that  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  road  are  being  prepared.  For  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year  this  will  give  another  outlet  to  the 
greatest  wheat  region  of  the  continent  for  its 
harvests  ;  and  even  a  few  weeks  will  afford  im- 
portant relief,  no  doubt,  to  the  pressure  of  its 
need.  Unfortunately,  the  passage  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  ocean,  through  Hudson  Strait,  is 
sealed  up  with  ice  during  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Quite  recently  there  were  reports 
of  the  return  of  a  vessel  from  the  strait  which 
had  found  it  blocked  in  July. 

Notwithstanding  the  limit  thus  put  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  the  North- 
west is  counting  on  immediate  advantages  from 
it.  The  Manitoba  Free  Press  exclaims:  "To 
bring  uncounted  millions  of  acres  of  wheat  in 
Western  Canada  a  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the 
market  in  Europe,  and  make  a  saving  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  transportation 
charges,  thereby  ensuring  higher  prices  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces — this  is  what 
the  opening  up  of  the  Hudson  Bay  outlet  will 
achieve.  It  will  mean  a  revolution  in  traffic 
routes  and  traffic  rates.  The  immense  amount 
of  territory  within  the  cost-saving  reach  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  the  New-W^orld  Mediterranean,  will 
make  this  route  one  of  the  greatest  trade  arteries 
of  the  world.  It  will  place  the  grain-growers 
of  Western  Canada  in  control  of  the  markets  of 
the  world  by  making  possible  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  transportation.  This  saving 
will  be  brought  about  because  the  Hudson  Bay 
route  is  by  a  very  considerable  distance  the 
shortest  route,  and  the  saving  is  in  the  rail  haul. 
.  .  .  The  total  cultivable  area  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  is  some  175,000,000 
acres.  Even  estimating  the  as  yet  uncultivated 
area  as  being  only  one-half  as  productive  as 
that  which  has  already  come  under  the  plow,  a 
tenfold  increase  of  the  present  production  is  to 
be  counted  upon." 

"Roughly  speaking,"  says  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject,  "  Churchill  [one  of  the  pro- 
posed Hudson  Bay  terminals]  is  just  1000  miles 
from  the  grain  areas  of  Hill's  roads.    New  York 
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is  2000  miles.  Churchill  is  1500  miles  from  Ore- 
gon. New  York  is  nearly  3000.  .  .  .  The  har- 
bor itself  could  not  have  been  better  if  it  had 
been  made  to  order.  It  is  a  direct  550-mile 
plain,  open  deep-water  sailing  from  the  west 
end  of  the  Straits,  — no  shoals,  no  reefs,  deep 
enough  for  the  deepest-draft  keel  that  ever 
sailed  the  sea." 

Tentative  surveys  of  two  routes  from  Winni- 
peg were  undertaken  in  October,  1908,  and  a 
report  of  them  made  in  the  following  spring. 
They  were  favorable  to  the  project  on  either 
line.  That  to  Fort  Churchill  would  have  465 
miles  of  length  and  its  cost  was  estimated  at 
$11,608,000.  The  alternative  line,  to  Fort  Nel- 
son, at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River,  would  be 
397  miles  long,  and  have  an  estimated  cost  of 
88,677,000;  but  harbor  construction  at  Fort  Nel- 
son would  cost  heavily.  The  report,  however, 
recommended  the  latter  route.  Moreover, 
abundant  water  power  is  waiting  development 
along  the  Nelson  River,  which  might  result  in 
an  economical  electrification  of  the  road.  Fur- 
thermore, the  report  suggested  possibilities  of  a 
canal  along  the  river  from  Hud. son  Bay  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  from  the  latter  to  Winnipeg 
city,  through  which  ocean  craft  might  ulti- 
mately reach  the  Manitoba  metropolis. 

In  connection  with  this  projected  opening  of 
a  commercial  route  from  America  to  Europe 
through  Hud.s^^^n  Bay,  a  Danish  writer  has  lately 
urged  the  Danish  Government  to  bring  Green- 
land into  touch  with  it. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Important  Ruling  by  the 
Railway  Commission,  affecting  American 
Railways.  —  In  June.  1909.  an  important  de- 
cision of  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission 
was  announced,  "in  the  case  of  the  Dawson 
Board  of  Trarle  against  the  Yukon  and  White 
Pass  Railway  Company,  an  English  Corpora- 
tion, laying  down  that  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Railway  Act  pa«s'-fl  last  session  all  rail- 
ways, whether  originating  in  the  United  States 
or  not,  arf  under  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  Cana- 
dian board.  The  point  involved  is  the  question 
of  rates  on  the  Wliit<;  Pa.ss,  as  to  which  counsi'l 
asserted  that  if  ordinary  rates  were  ordered  to 
prevail  it  would  Ix  jmijossibje  to  pay  divi- 
dends. The  board  takes  time  to  consider  the 
question  of  tuV-^  in  view  of  the  details  in 
volved,  but  orders  both  the  American  and  ('ana 
dian  sections  of  the  line  to  file  figures  before 
the  b<^>ard.  It  is  probable  that  the  rates  of  all 
American  railways  crossing  (Janada  will  by  this 
decision  come  under  the  juris^lirtion  of  the 
lK»arfl.  Tills  will  affect  the  Vandrrbilt  lines, 
which  cross  the  Niagara  peninsula,  also  the  Hill 
lines,  which  enter  (Janajla  from  Washinj^t'M). 
Oregon,  and  other  States.  R;iilway  men  regard 
the  deciHif>n  as  the  most  important  in  the  his 
tory  of  Canmla,  because  It  gives  the  Cana<lian 
(Jomrnission  power  t'»  regulate  rates  on  Ameri- 
<»n  rail  ways  entering  C'antyia." 

Central  Africa  ;  A.  D.  1909.  —  Lines  to 
Katanj^a.  In  .Marcii.  1909,  the  '/'nn/m,  of 
Paris,  puhlUhed  information  aceording  to  which 
the  wf<rk  of  constructing  the  railway  from  the 
L.'pp<;r  Congo  to  the  great  ('cntral  African  laken 
was  making  such  progress  that  commuideatlon 
with  the  Katanga  ndnc  fields  would  probably 
}>•  Hhed    by   the  end  of    1910       The   Jlrlt 

I  I   Africa  lines,  aim;,  are  heing  pushed 

t/jv.  iif'l  Katanga. 


Chile-Bolivia  :  A.  D.  1909.  —  The  Arica- 
La  Paz  Railway. — According  to  a  Press  de- 
spatch from  Santiago  de  Chile,  April  5,  1909,  a 
contract  for  the  great  railway  to  be  made  across 
the  Andes  from  Arica,  in  Chile,  to  La  Paz,  in 
Bolivia,  attaining  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
12,000  ft.  and  having  a  length  of  a  little  over 
300  miles,  had  just  been  given  to  an  English 
firm.  The  actual  money  voted  for  the  scheme 
was  said  to  be  £3,000,000. 

China  :  Extent  of  Railw^ay  Travel.  —  Un- 
used Concessions.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China: 
A.  D.  1904. 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  The  Hankau-Sze-chuan 
Railway  Loan.  —  American  participation. 
See  China  :  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  Fa-ku-menn  Railway 
and  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway  questions 
between  China  and  Japan.  See  Cuina:  A.  D. 
1905-1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
w^ay.  —  New  Russo-Chinese  Agreement. — 
Municipalities  on  the  Line.  See  China:  A.  D. 
1909  (Mat). 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Opening  of  the  Peking-Kal- 
gan  Line.  — A  purely  Chinese  undertaking. — 
The  opening.  October  2d,  1909,  with  grand  cere- 
monies, of  the  Peking-Kalgan  liailway,  was  an 
event  of  especial  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the 
Chinese  people.  It  has  been,  wrote  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  "a  purely  Chinese  undertaking, 
the  chief  engineer  of  which,  Jeme  Tienyovv,  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
every  employe  are  Chinese;  but  the  rails  and 
rolling  stock  are  foreign.  It  has  been  paid  for 
from  the  earnings  of  the  Northern  Railways, 
without  foreign  financial  assistance. 

"The  line,  the  length  of  which  is  122  miles, 
joins  Peking  with  the  important  trade  mart  of 
Kalgan,  piercing  the  Naiikau  Pass  by  four  tun- 
nels, the  longest,  under  the  Great  Wall,  being 
3,5H0ft.  It  taps  extensive  coalfields  and  is  well 
and  economically  laid.  Already  the  traflic  is  as- 
tonishing and  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
vince and  increase  the  earnings  of  the  Northern 
Railways. 

"The  construction  of  the  line  has  given  train- 
ing and  experience  to  a  body  of  young  Chinese 
engineers,  who  will  lind  ready  employment  in 
the  future.  The  line  will  now  be  conliniied 
westwards  through  jiopulous  country  to  Kwei- 
hua  chcng  and  the  Yellow  River,  a  distance  of 
27.')  miles,  the  rf)ute  for  which  was  surveyed  last 
year.  This  line  will  also  bi'  paid  for  from  the 
earnings  of  the  Northern  Hiiilways." 

A.  D.  1909-1910.  Proposal  to  neutralize 
Manchurian  Railways  and  to  internationally 
finance  a  Chinchow-Aigun  Line.  Sc<'  (in  this 
vol.)  China:  A.  1).  I9(»9   19|u 

England  :  A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  Adopted 
System  in  Great  Britain  for  pacific  Settle- 
ment of  Labor  Disputes  in  the  Railway  Ser- 
vice. See  fin  this  vol.)  Laiihk  Okoani/ation  : 
K.NUi.ANi):  A.  I).  1907   I !»<)». 

A.  D.  1008.  —  No  Passengers  killed  by 
Train  Accidents.  The  IJrllish  public  had  the 
ha|)piness  ot  heing  Informr'd  that  no  passenger 
was  killed  by  a  train  accident  on  the  railways  of 
(ircat  I'.ritain  in  I90H,  and  also  that  the  number 
of  [lassengers  injured  —  2K!J —  was  not  only  251 
less  than  in  1907  and  .'M5  less  than  in  ltH)(t,  but,, 
like  the  number  of  killed,  was  less  than  any 
previously  recorded. 
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France  :  A.  D.  1908.  —  Government  pur- 
chase of  the  Western  Railway. —  J 11  June, 
1908,  the  French  Goveinment  secureil  legislation 
authorizing  it  to  purchase  the  Western  Railway 
of  France,  which  adds  3100  miles  to  the  pre- 
vious 2500  miles  of  State-owned  railways.  The 
purchase  is  said  to  have  been  made  with  the 
expectation  "that  sufficient  pressure  will  be 
brought  on  the  other  railway  companies  to 
make  them  adopt  the  methods  of  management 
applied  by  the  State  to  its  railways." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  Pensioning  of  State 
Railway  Employes.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Pov- 
erty AND  Unemployment:    France. 

Mexico:  A.  D,  1906. —  Nationalizing  of  the 
Mexican  Railway  System.  —  Opening  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Railway.  —  "1906  was  a  year 
of  railway  consolidations  in  Mexico.  In  March 
last,  the  National  Railway  of  Mexico  bought  the 
Hidalgo  Railway,  which  starts  from  the  capital, 
passes  through  the  important  mining  camp  of 
Fachuca,  and  will  ultimately  reach  the  port  of 
Tuxpam  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  operation  of  the  year  along 
these  lines  was  announced  by  Finance  ]Minister 
Limantour  on  December  14.  The  Minister,  in 
an  address  to  Congress,  informed  that  body  that 
the  negotiations,  which  for  some  time  past  had 
been  in  progress,  for  the  reorganization  of  tlje 
finances  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  had 
culminated  in  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of 
that  property  with  the  Mexican  National,  and 
the  incorporation  of  a  new  company,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  own  and  op- 
erate the  merged  system.  Moreover,  the  jNIin- 
ister  informed  the  legislature  that  the  Mexican 
government,  which  had  owned  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Mexican  National,  would  hold  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  new  cor- 
poration. 

' '  The  transaction  is  an  important  one,  as  by 
it  the  Mexican  government  gains  unquestioned 
control  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  Re- 
public." —  F.  R.  Guernsey,  The  Tear  in  Mexico 
{Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1907). 

Early  in  November,  1906,  President  Diaz  for- 
mally opened  the  Tehuantepec  Railway.  The 
event  marks  the  completion  of  the  plan  first  pro- 
posed by  Cortez  four  hundred  years  ago,  when 
he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Spain  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  a  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  by  this  route,  though  he  little  dreamt 
of  a  railway. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Extended  Governmental 
Control  of  Railways.  —  "  The  most  important 
step  ever  taken  by  the  Mexican  Government  in 
connexion  with  transportation  was  completed  on 
February  1,  when  the  amalgamation  of  the  Na- 
tional lines  and  the  Mexican  Central  Railway 
became  operative.  With  this  achievement  the 
Government  secured  control  of  7,013  miles  of 
railway,  thus  possessing  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  national  lines  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  the  Mexican  Central.  The  combination 
includes,  apart  from  the  Mexican  Central,  the 
National,  International  and  Interoceanic  lines. 
The  Government  likewise  controls  the  Vera  Cruz 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  with  265  miles,  and  the 
Tehuantepec  National,  with  206  miles."  —  Cor. 
London  Times,  July  16,  1909. 

Mono-Rail  System,  The  Brennan  Gyros- 
copic. See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and  Inven- 
tion :  Railways. 


Netherlands :  Laws  against  Railway 
Strikes.  See  (in  this  vol. )  Laijok  Ok(,amza- 
TioN  :  Netherlands  :  A.  D.  1903. 

New  York  :  A.  D.  1907.— The  Public  Ser- 
vice Commissions  Act.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
New  York  State  :  A.  D.  1906-1910  ;  and 
Public  Utilities. 

New  Zealand:  A.  D.  1909.  —  No  more 
building  by  the  Government  of  Railways  not 
likely  to  pay  Interest  on  Cost.  —  A  despatch 
from  AVellington,  New  Zealand,  to  the  English 
Press,  Oct.  18,  1909,  reported  that  "the  Premier 
has  made  an  important  announcement  regarding 
his  future  railway  construction  policy.  He  said 
that  the  Government  would  not  undertake  the 
building  of  any  more  lines  that  were  likely  not 
to  pay.  If  the  people  wanted  such  lines  thej' 
would  have  to  guarantee  their  earnings  up  to  3 
percent." 

Nigeria  :  A.  D.  1909.  —  Rapid  development 
of  the  Railway  System.  —  Early  in  1909  Press 
despatches  to  London  announced  that  "a  junc- 
tion had  been  effected  between  the  rails  pro- 
ceeding northwards  from  Lagos  and  the  rails 
proceeding  southward  from  Jebba  on  the  Niger 
River.  This  places  the  Niger  River,  at  a  point 
some  500  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  direct  com- 
munication by  rail  with  the  town  of  Lagos,  the 
capital  of  Southern  Nigeria,  and  fulfils  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lagos  that  '  the 
iron  horse  should  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Ni- 
ger.'" 

"The  completion  of  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Nigerian  railway  system,"  said  a  correspond- 
ent, "as  far  as  Jebba  on  the  Niger  is  an  event 
of  considerable  significance  in  the  history  of 
British  action  in  West  Africa.  The  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  of  1898  secured  us  in  the 
possession  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  West  Africa  ;  interesting 
above  all  from  the  character  of  its  varied  in- 
habitants—  the  agricultural  Yoruba,  the  keen 
Hausa  trader  and  manufacturer,  the  Fulani,  by 
turn  statesman  and  ruler  or  wandering  herds- 
man. To  this  region  —  to  many  parts  of  it  at 
least — Islam  has  brought  its  schools,  its  litera- 
ture, and  an  effective  system  of  administra- 
tion." 

Rhodesia :  Rapid  Extension  of  Railways. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Rhodesia. 

Switzerland:  A.  D.  1905.  —  Completion  of 
the  Tunnel  under  the  Simplon  Pass.  —  The 
tunnel  under  the  Simplon  Pass,  between 
Brigue,  Switzerland,  and  Iselle,  Italy,  was  fin- 
ished February  24tli,  1905,  after  seven  years 
work  and  at  a  cost  of  $14,000,000.  It  is  twelve 
miles  long,  —  two  and  three-quarters  miles 
longer  than  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  It  opens 
direct  railway  communication  between  Paris 
and  Milan. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Government  Purchase  of  the 
St.  Gothard  Railway.  — The  St.  Gothard  Tun- 
nel and  Railway  were  built  under  an  agree- 
ment (1879)  with  the  Swiss  Government  under 
which  the  latter  reserved  the  right  of  buying 
the  St.  Gothard  within  thirty  years,  and  the 
price  arranged  was  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  the  net  profits  of  the  line  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  working.  The  right  was  exer- 
cised in  the  spring  of  1909,  and  thus  the  last  of 
the  principal  Swiss  lines  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Government.  The  St.  Gothard 
Company  at  first  demanded  215,800,000  francs, 
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but  eventually  accepted  212,500,000  francs. 
The  Confederation  took  over  the  debt  of  the 
company  —  117,090,000  francs  (823,418,000) 
with  3i  per  cent,  interest,  and  paid  six  million 
francs  for  expenses  of  the  issue  of  the  com- 
pany's loans. 

Turkey:  A.  D.  1899-1909. —  The  Bagdad 
Railway. — In  January,  1902,  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan signed  a  convention  which  provides  a  guar- 
antee, to  the  extent  of  12,000  francs  per  kilome- 
tre for  the  undertaking  of  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
to  build  which  a  concession  had  been  obtained 
by  a  German  syndicate  in  1899  (see,  in  Volume 
VI.  of  this  work,  Turkey;  A.  D.  1899  — Novem- 
ber). The  new  railway  was  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  existing  Anatolian  Railway,  starting  from 
the  terminus  of  the  latter  at  Konieh  and  run- 
ning, via  Bagdad,  to  some  point  on  the  Persian 
Guif,  the  selection  of  which  was  left  for  future 
arrangement.  The  line,  with  its  branches,  was  to 
have  a  length  of  2,500  kilometres  or  about  1550 
miles. 

A  further  convention  respecting  this  project 
was  signed  in  March,  1903,  concerning  which 
the  following  statement  was  made  in  the  British 
Parliament  on  the  23d  of  that  month  by  the  Pre- 
mier, Mr.  Balfour:  "  A  copy  of  the  convention, 
concluded  March  5,  1903,  between  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  Anatolian  Railway  Com- 
pany is  in  our  possession.  It  leaves  the  whole 
scheme  of  railway  development  through  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Persian  Gulf  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  vinder  German  control.  To  such 
a  convention  we  have  never  been  asked  to  as- 
sent, and  we  could  not  in  any  case  be  a  party 
to  it." 

Mr.  David  Fra.ser,  a  young  traveller  of  expe- 
rience, w^as  commi-ssioned  by  the  Times  of  India 
in  1907  to  follow  the  proposed  route  of  the  Bag- 
dad Railway  and  report  on  its  prospects.  He 
started  from  Constantinople,  and  traversed  the 
c^.implet€d  portion  of  the  line  to  where  it  breaks 
off  suddenly  vmie  U-.n  kilometres  east  of  Kregli, 
"  with   its   pair  of  rails."  he   wrote,  "  gauntly 

f)rojecting  from  the  p<.Tmaneitt  way  and  pointing 
n  dumb  amazement  where  the  Taurus  shares 
the  horizon  with  the  very  skies."  "They  have 
now,"  said  the  Ix>ndon  TinLfn  not  long  since, 
"been  fxnnting  thus  for  nearly  five  years,  to 
the  bewilderment  of  tliose  who.  not  knowing 
the  country,  iniajjined,  in  \'M)A.  that  with  ^Jer- 
many  determined  and  Turkey  desirous  to  piisli 
ahearl.  the  Bagdad  line  would  go  forward  with 
inevitable  march  towards  its  distant  goal." 

A.  D.  1908.  Damascus  to  Mecca.  —  The 
Pilgrims'  Road.  —  "  Tli'-  Damascus  to  Mcera 
lOiiTway  has  many  remarkable  featuns  wlijih 
distinguish  it  from  olh'T  lines.  Its  prineipal 
oltjeet  is  U>  provide  a  raeans  for  faithful  Mos 
leniH  to  perform  their  pilt^rlmage  to  the  holy 
plares  of  .Meeca  and  .Medina  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  comfort  than  formerly  Its  lnce|)tion 
i^f^le  t/i  Uie  initiative  of  the  present  SulUm, 
n  entliu<ilH'*rn     frreated    by    its    first    an- 

r.  ent   brouifht  in  nubsf  riptions  from  the 

faithful  in  all   fmrts  of  the    J«lami(     worlfl." 

The  length  of  the  line  from  DamafteiiS  to 
Me^ca  is  1007  miles. 

'  The  gauge  of  the  Une  is  the  somewhat  riiri- 
oijs  one  of  \  ()'»  ntrU-T  CA  feet  Tt^  inches;,  which 
/  'Mary,   wlien    the   line    wan    first  com- 

(.  to   correspond   with  the  gauge  of  the 

B*-irtit  I'amaiM'US  line,    over  which   the    rolling 


stock  had  to  be  brought."  — Col.  F.  R.  Maun- 
sell.  yntional  Geographic  Magazine,  Ftb.,  1909. 

The  line  was  opened  to  Medina  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1908. 

United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1870-1908. — 
Railway  Rate  Regulation.  —  Its  slow  De- 
velopment.—  "Granger"  Legislation  in  the 
Middle  West.  —  State  Commissions.  —  De- 
fiant Rebating.  —  Tardy  Federal  Legisla- 
tion.—  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  1887, 
1906.  —  President  Roosevelt  on  the  subject. 
—  The  creation  of  largely  capitalized  and  there- 
fore powerful  corporations  was  first  developed 
in  a  rapid  and  extensive  way  by  the  modern 
enterprise  of  railway  building  ;  and  the  railw  ays 
became  soon  so  essentially  related  to  every  kind 
of  interest,  personal  or  general,  that  they  natu- 
rally gave  rise  to  the  earliest  of  the  specially 
modern  problems  of  public  policy  couceming 
corporations  which  required  to  be  solved.  For 
a  long  period  society  had  no  call  to  defend  itself 
against  monopolistic  combinations  among  its 
railway  corporations;  because  it  was  long  before 
seriously  competitive  lines  of  rail  could  be  built. 
Each  served  its  own  belt  of  country;  but  each 
company  owning  and  managing  a  line  held 
therefore,  in  itself,  a  monopoly  of  the  transpor- 
tation agency  it  had  created,  and  could,  in  an 
unchecked  management  of  that  agency,  either 
wrong  its  whole  clientele  by  excessive  rates  of 
charge,  or  wrong  one  part  of  it  by  some  favor- 
itism of  unequal  rates.  Those  were  the  original 
abuses  of  opportunity  and  power  which  pro- 
voked defensive  measures  of  law.  Naturally 
the  earlier  undertakings  of  defence  in  the 
United  States  were  by  State  legislation,  since 
nearly  all  charters  of  incorporation  for  business 
purposes  have  been  derived  from  the  States. 
Wherever  the  operations  of  bu.siness  conducted 
under  such  charters  extend  over  more  than  a 
single  State,  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  "  regulate  commerce  .  .  .  among  the 
several  States"  gives  it  an  undoiibted  right  to 
take  part  in  the  regulation  of  them  ;  but  it  was 
slow  to  exercise  that  right.  The  following 
abridgment  of  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  slow 
development  of  railway-nite  regulation  gives 
the  es-sential  facts.  It  is  (juoted  from  exten- 
sively by  kind  permission  of  its  authors  and  of 
The  li/iHton  Kvening  Transcript  for  which  it  was 
prepared : 

"  I'erhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
whole  history  of  interstate  transportation  is 
that,  despite  flagrant  abuses,  Federal  regulation 
was  held  off  until  1«H7.  Within  the  States 
themselves  niilrfjud  rates  had  been  often  sub 
jerted  to  severe  regulation;  yet  even  the  public 
excitement  whieh  ar(f)rnpanied  the  'granger' 
legislation  between  1H70  and  IKHOdid  ni>t  result 
in  Federal  legislation.  In  seseral  States,  no- 
tably in  tlie  .Mid<ile  West,  during  that  epoch, 
detailed  statutis  were  pa«se<!  flxitig  nuixinnim 
rates  whirh  t)y  no  present  standard  could  be 
sairl  to  be  anytliirig  l)ut  cxitrageous.  In  those 
times  the  Federal  courts  field  that  they  would 
not  consider  I'lrislaflon  as  connHcutory  if  it  left 
to  the  niilroad  one  cent  of  net  profit  above  oper- 
ating expenses.  But  even  with  this  rule,  now 
nImoHt  incredible,  it  whs  found  in  the  next  dec 
ade  that  much  of  the  rale  fixing  under  the  State 
statutes  was  uticonstitutional.  Nor  was  tin* 
Mituatjoii  much  amelioraled  by  the  later  estab- 
linhmcnt   of   State   rommiHsious,    for   many   of 
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them,  arcording  to  the  present  standards,  fla- 
grantly abused  their  powers.  .  .  .  After  the  first 
outburst  more  conservative  counsels  generally 
prevailed.  The  movement  met  much  opposi- 
tion in  its  progress  throughout  the  country, 
and  although  commissions  were  generally  cre- 
ated in  the  East,  they  were  given  no  final  pow- 
ers over  rates.  Then  a  reaction  set  in,  due  in 
part  to  the  prostration  of  the  Western  roads. 
.  .  .  Much  wise  legislation  dates  from  this 
period,  and  many  State  commissions  acted  in  a 
moderate  spirit.  The  history  of  railroad  legis- 
lation in  these  seventeen  years  illustrated,  how- 
ever, the  slow  process  by  which  a  popular 
movement  culminates  in  Federal  legislation  ; 
and  good  law  or  bad,  proper  action  or  impro- 
per action,  the  legislation  of  the  States  supplied 
experience  in  view  of  which  Congress  could 
act  wisely  when,  in  1887,  Federal  legislation 
became  inevitable.  That  this  legislation  had 
become  inevitable  was  due  very  largely  to  the 
continued  abuse  of  their  commercial  power  by 
the  railroad  managers.  For  several  years  pub- 
lic opinion  as  to  railroad  discrimination  had  be- 
come so  well  settled  as  to  work  a  real  change  in 
the  common  law,  yet  the  railroad  officials  per- 
sistently defied  it.  Rebating,  which,  as  late  as 
1875,  was  at  common  law  merely  a  doubtful 
practice,  by  1885  had  become  generally  ac- 
cepted as  an  illegal  business  ;  but  this  change 
the  railroads  refused  to  recognize  in  any  other 
way  than  to  make  their  practices  more  secret. 
It  was  public  indignation  against  long  con- 
tinued illegal  discrimination  and  undue  pre- 
ference which  brought  down  upon  the  rail- 
ways the  inter-State  commerce  legislation  in 
1887.  The  wonder  is,  in  view  of  the  railway 
practices,  that  it  did  not  come  sooner.  But 
however  well  behaved  the  railways  might  have 
been.  Federal  regulation  would  have  come  in- 
evitably long  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  accordance  with  the  general  current 
of  public  opinion  that  public  services  could  no 
longer  go  without  governmental  regulation. 
Still  the  act  itself  as  finally  passed  was  really 
very  conservative,  when  the  nature  of  the  crisis 
is  considered.  .  .  .  By  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  the  railways 
were  forbidden:  (1)  To  charge  unreasonable 
rates ;  (2)  To  discriminate  between  persons  ;  (3) 
To  give  preference  between  localities;  (4)  To 
charge  less  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  shorter 
haul  included  within  it  '  under  substantially 
similar  circumstances.'  These  provisions  were 
undoubtedly  intended  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  framed  the  act  as  rather  radical  legislation, 
which  should  materially  affect  the  practice  of 
the  railroads :  but  the  conservative  force  of 
judical  decision  soon  modified  the  intended 
force  of  the  act.  From  the  outset  the  commis- 
sion claimed  that  it  not  merely  had  power 
under  the  act  to  forbid  any  unreasonable  rate 
upon  complaint  made,  but  that  also,  in  giving 
relief,  it  might  indicate  to  the  railroad  what 
should  be  the  reasonable  rate  thenceforth.  But 
within  ten  years  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  commission  had  no  power  to  fix  rates 
at  all.  This  was  a  famous  victory  for  the  rail- 
road bar,  for  without  an  authoritative  statement 
by  the  commission  of  what  rate  it  would  regard 
as  reasonable,  even  a  railroad  which  yielded 
obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  commission  with- 
out appeal  to  the  courts,  could  make  a  slight 


reduction  in  the  rate,  and  any  dissatisfied  sliip- 
per  would  be  obliged  to  enter  again  into  an  ex- 
pensive and  dilatory  litigation.  In  this  way 
the  railroads  tired  out  objecting  shippers;  but 
in  the  process  they  stimulated  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  a  power  in  the  commission  to  fix  rates 
similar  to  that  given  to  many  State  commis- 
sions and  to  the  corresponding  body  in  Great 
Britain.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause  pro- 
vided that  exceptions  to  it  niu.st  be  by  special 
dispensation  from  the  commission.  .  .  .  But 
tucked  away  in  the  section  was  the  vague 
phrase,  '  under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances,' which  proved  its  destruction.  At  first 
the  commission  began  to  enforce  the  act  accord- 
ing to  its  obvious  reading,  and  to  grant  dis- 
pensations from  its  operation  on  petition  of  the 
railroad  in  proper  cases.  But  the  whole  effort 
of  the  railway  counsel  was  concentrated  upon 
the  courts,  and  it  was  finally  held  that  wher- 
ever there  was  competition  at  the  distant 
points,  the  conditions  were  dissimilar  with 
those  at  the  intervening  points  of  any  benefit 
from  the  clause.  Water  competition  was  first 
held  an  excuse  for  a  lower  rate  for  the  longer 
haul.  Then  rail  competition  was  recognized. 
Next  potential  competition  over  existing  routes 
was  held  enough.  But  finally  the  courts  re- 
fused to  consider  the  mere  possibility  of  new 
routes.  .  .  .  Commercial  cities  and  towns  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  railways,  as  they  had 
been  before  the  act,  and  the  long  and  short-haul 
clause  became  a  dead  letter.  This  was  a 
cause  of  most  bitter  complaint ;  yet,  singularly 
enough,  when  the  amendments  of  1906  were 
adopted,  no  attempt  was  made  to  amend  this 
clause.  .  .  .  Further  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  was  foreshowed  as  before  by  a 
very  considerable  body  of  legislation  through- 
out" the  United  States,  between  1900  and  1905. 
In  many  States  there  was  an  unfortunate  re- 
crudescence of  the  ill-advised  'granger'  legis- 
lation, by  the  passing  of  statutes  fixing  maxi- 
mum rates ;  but  this  time  it  was  passenger 
rates  which  were  chiefly  attacked,  while  be- 
fore it  bad  been  freight  rates.  The  two-cent 
fare  was  a  popular  programme  in  this  period, 
and  it  all  but  swept  the  country.  Some  legis- 
latures, however,  defied  it,  and  some  governors 
stood  out  against  the  legislatures.  .  .  .  The 
legislation  of  this  period  had,  however,  another 
branch  which  was  well-advised.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  this  legislation  that  it  con- 
fers on  the  railroad  commission  the  power, 
while  setting  aside  unreasonable  rates,  of  fixing 
a  maximum  rate.  The  giving  of  such  power 
to  the  interstate  Commission  was  the  principal 
point  in  the  programme  for  further  Federal 
legislation.  One  other  general  power  that  has 
been  given  to  State  commissions  in  the  legis- 
lation since  1900  is  the  authoiity  to  compel 
railroads  to  furnish  proper  facilities,  together 
with  power  of  supervision  of  management  in 
other  respects,  which  is  adopted  in  the  Federal 
legislation  of  1906  in  an  experimental  way. 
Those  who  would  understand  the  Federal  legis- 
lation in  its  latest  form  should  study  the  most 
recent  railroad  regulation  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  New  York.  ...  As 
finally  adopted,  the  act  of  1906  [knovrn  as  the 
Hepburn  Act]  is  in  form  of  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  original  act  of  1887.  .  .  .  The 
main  object  in  most  of  the  legislation  was  to 
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strengthen  still  further  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission over  rates  and  rebates.  In  regard  to 
these,  the  amendments  affected  change  chiefly 
along  these  two  lines.  (1)  Power  is  given  to 
the  commission  to  fix  maximum  rates  in  cases 
where,  upon  complaint,  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
railroad  were  found  to  be  excessive.  This  in- 
cludes the  power  to  fix  joint  through  rates.  (2) 
Rebating  is  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties, 
civil  and  criminal,  both  to  the  railroad  and  to 
the  shipper ;  and  the  cases  in  which  a  reduced 
rate  can  be  given  are  enumerated." — Joseph 
H.  Beale  and  Bruce  Wyman,  Two  Years  of  the 
Railroad  Rate  Law  {Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
Oct.  10,  1908). 

It  was  through  no  fault  of  the  President  that 
effective  legislation  to  suppress  secret  rebates 
and  other  practices  of  favoritism  to  large  ship- 
pers by  the  railways  came  so  tardily  from  Con- 
gress, as  appears  above.  In  his  first  Message, 
of  December,  1901,  he  began  urging  the  needed 
amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of 
1887,  saying  :  "That  law  was  largely  an  exper- 
iment. Experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of 
its  purposes,  but  has  also  shown,  possibly,  that 
some  of  its  requirements  are  wrong,  certainly 
that  the  means  devised  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  provisions  are  defective.  .  .  .  The  act 
should  be  amended.  The  railway  is  a  public 
servant.  Its  rates  should  be  just  to  and  open 
to  all  shippers  alike.  The  Government  should 
Bee  to  it  that  within  its  jurisdiction  this  is  so 
and  should  provide  a  speedy,  inexpensive,  and 
effective  remedy  to  that  rnd.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  thjit  our  railways  are 
the  arteries  through  which  the  commercial  life- 
blrxxl  of  this  Nation  flows.  Nothing  could  be 
more  frxilish  than  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the 
development  and  operation  of  these  commercial 
agencies.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  Impor 
tance  and  calls  for  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Congress." 

For  five  years  after  this  reavmable  and  most 
just  recfjmmendation  was  a/ldressed  to  Con- 
gress, the  8f»ecial  interests  opposed  to  public 
interests  in  the  matter  were  rfpres<;nted  so  con- 
trollingly  in  that  iKxly  that  the  inipot/.nces  of 
the  law  remained  uncured.  In  the  I'residential 
Message  of  \'M)\  a  more  imperative  language  on 
the  subjeft  was  wwA.  "It  is  nece8.Hary,"  .said 
the  C"hief  Magi.strate.  "to  put  a  complete  stop 
U»  all  rebat'g.  Whether  the  shipper  or  the  rail- 
roa/1  l.H  to  blame  makes  no  difTcri  nee;  the  rebate 
must  he  st/^>y>p«;d,  the  abuse.-*  of  the  private  car 
and  private  terminal  track  and  sidr^  track  sys- 
U-ffiH  muKt  bf;  st/jppcd.  arifl  the  legislation  of  the 
Fifty  eighth  Congress  whieh  dedareg  it  to  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  olTer, 
grant,  give,  wjlicit.  a/^trept,  or  receive  any  re- 
bate, c^»nM;HHion,  or  diw.Timitiation  in  respect  of 
the  transporation  of  any  profiertv  In  interstuteor 
foreiu'n  eornmerce  whereby  suefi  propc-rty  shall 
\ij  any  deviee  whatever  be  transported  at  a  less 
rat''  than  that  named  In  the  tarifTs  published  by 
the  carrier  must  be  rnforee<|.  .  .  .  The  Uoverti 
m'rnt  must  In  infTeasInK  degree  Hupervine  and 
rfgulaU-  the  worklnjfH  of  the  railways  engaged 
In  lnt./rst,atc  f/>mmerce;  anrl  such  InfTeawjrl  bu- 
pervi^ion  Is  the  only  alt/-rnative  to  an  increase 
f»f  ilie  (ires/  nt  evJN  on  the  one  hand  or  a  Hfill 
more  radical  polh:y  on  the  rithcr.  In  my  Jud^.' 
merit    the  m'^nt    ImporfAnt    lej^iglative  act  now 
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needed  as  regards  the  regulation  of  corporations 
is  this  act  to  confer  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  revise  rates  and  regu- 
lations, the  revised  rate  to  at  once  go  into  effect, 
and  to  stay  in  effect  unless  and  until  the  court 
of  review  reverses  it." 

Still  Congress  did  nothing  in  response  to  this 
demand,  which  was  the  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  uttered  by  its  chief  and  truest  re- 
presentative. Another  year  passed,  and  when 
the  next  annual  communication  of  counsel  from 
the  national  executive  to  the  national  legisla- 
ture came  forth,  all  other  topics  in  it  were  over- 
shadowed by  this.  The  force  of  argument, 
admonition,  and  pleading  in  the  Message  was 
fairly  overpowering,  and  it  went  to  a  newly 
chosen  Congress  in  which  the  people  had  repre- 
sented themselves  with  somewhat  better  effect. 
The  result  was  the  amending  act  of  1906. 

In  the  energy  of  the  President's  advocacy  of 
this  legislation  there  was  nothing  of  animosity 
to  the  railway  corporations.  His  most  impres- 
sive arguments,  for  example,  were  such  as 
these:  "  I  believe  thaton  the  whole  our  railroads 
have  done  well  and  not  ill  ;  but  the  railroad  men 
who  wish  to  do  well  should  not  be  exposed  to 
competition  with  those  who  have  no  such  desire, 
and  the  only  way  to  secure  this  end  is  to  give 
to  some  government  tribunal  the  power  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  by  the  unwilling  exactly  as 
it  is  gladly  done  by  the  willing.  Moreover,  if 
some  Government  body  is  given  increased 
power  the  effect  will  be  to  furnish  authoritative 
answer  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  whenever  ir- 
rational clamor  against  it  is  raised,  or  whenever 
charges  made  against  it  are  disproved.  I  ask 
this  legislation  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  but  in  the  interest  of  the  honest  railroad 
man  and  the  honest  shipper  alike,  for  it  is  they 
who  are  chiefly  jeoparded  by  the  practices  of 
their  dishonest  competitors." 

A.  D.  1890-1902.  —  Application  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890  to  Railway 
Combinations  and  Poolings  of  Rates. —  The 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  Case. — 
Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  —  Remarks 
of  the  Industrial  Commission.  In  the  jieriod 
between  1870  and  IKHO  the  widening  of  combi- 
nation and  organization  in  all  fields  of  heavily 
capitalized  industry  began,  es|)ecially  in  .\mer- 
ica,  to  atUiin  proportions  that  could  be  danger- 
ous to  social  interests  in  many  ways,  by  its  con- 
centration of  the  power  that  money  Cfmimands. 
Alarming  possibilities  of  monopoly,  of  oppres- 
sion to  labor,  of  political  corrui)tion,  of  com- 
merr'ial  tyranny  e.vercised  in  nuiny  forms,  were 
all  involved.  ,\t  the  same  tiinr'  the  i)rocesses 
working  in  this  matter  were  wholly  those  of  a 
natural  evolution,  and  were  shaping'  hunnui  in- 
dustry, very  plairdy  and  surely,  to  perfected 
econondc  crmditions  and  results.  Serious  prol)- 
IcniH  In  government  were  thus  pressed  on  public 
attr-ntion  for  the  first  time,  flow  to  realize  tli(! 
economic  benefits  which  indnslriiil  orgiiniziition 
on  the  larije  scale  <iin  produce,  and  which  are 
imattainable  without  It,  and  beat  the  same;  thne 
securely  defen<le(|  in  all  social  and  common  in- 
terests against  selfishly  hojitile  jihcs  of  the 
power  HO  ent;enilere<l,  became  then  a  subject  of 
an.xiouH  debate,  and  the  satisfying  answer  to  it 
has  not  yet  been  found. 

Hallway  companies  were  now  no  longer  alone, 
an  corporations  tliat  challenge   the  exercise  of 
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public  authority  to  control  their  porformance  of 
the  public  service  for  which  they  were  char- 
tered. The  growth  of  mammoth  organisms  of 
business  in  other  fields  —  such,  for  example,  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  —  had  reached  start- 
ling proportions,  and  the  power  of  oppression 
in  them  was  being  displayed.  Economists,  ju- 
rists, and  thoughtful  legislators  were  giving 
earnest  study  to  the  problems  they  raised.  The 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  in  the  United  States 
more  than  in  other  countries,  because  of  the  di- 
vided jurisdictions  in  government  under  the 
federal  system,  is  made  plain  by  Mr.  E.  Parma- 
lee  Prentice,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his 
treatise  on  "The  Federal  Power  over  Carriers 
and  Corporations."  Before  Congress  attempted 
legislation  for  a  general  control  of  commercial 
combinations  that  were  operative  in  the  country 
at  large,  there  was  much  searching  for  an  ade- 
quate ground  of  constitutional  power.  In  the 
first  instance  it  was  sought  for,  not  in  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  commerce,  but  in  the  taxing 
power,  or  the  right  of  government  to  protect 
itself  from  injury  to  the  operation  of  its  revenue 
laws.  When  this  was  given  up  there  were 
efforts  to  frame  an  act  "in  restraint  of  competi- 
tion in  the  production,  manufacture  or  sale  of 
goods  '  that  in  due  course  of  trade  shall  be 
transported  from  one  State 'to  another."  But, 
says  Mr.  Prentice,  "a  statute  of  this  nature 
could  be  sustained  only  on  the  ground  of  an 
anticipating  and  continuing  jurisdiction  over 
every  article  which,  at  any  period  in  its  history 
—  from  production  commenced  to  consumption 
completed  —  had  ever  crossed,  or  would  cross, 
State  lines,  and  over  every  buyer  and  every 
seller  of  such  article."  This,  too,  was  aban- 
doned, as  "an  attempt  to  do  the  impossible." 
"The  clause  relating  to  diversity  of  citizenship 
was  stricken  out,  and  the  bill  once  more  rested 
upon  the  narrow  power  to  regulate  commerce." 
As  it  finally  passed  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
and  was  approved  by  the  President,  July  2d, 
1890,  this  much  discussed  and  much  litigated 
piece  of  legislation,  known  as  the  Sherman  Act, 
embodied  its  purpose  in  the  first  two  sections, 
which  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall 
make  any  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such 
combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments, in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize, 
or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopolize 
any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said 
punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

"  In  a  number  of  early  cases,"  says  the  writer 
already  quoted,  "the  act  was  applied  to  com- 
binations of  laborers  to  interrupt  the  free  pas- 
sage  from   State   to   State,   the   defendants   in 


most  instances  being  railroad  employees.  At 
this  point  in  the  process  of  judicial  construction 
the  case  of  the  Freight  Association  [United 
States  V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association] 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  question 
whether  the  act  applied  to  interstate  carriers. 
Of  the  intention  of  Congress  there  is  probably 
little  doubt.  Railroad  transportation  had  been 
covered  in  1887  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  Sherman  Act  of  1890  was  intended  to  cover 
not  transportation,  but  trade." 

The  suit  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Itailroad  Co.,  and 
others,  was  brought  for  the  dissolution  of  an 
association  or  combination  alleged  to  be  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  in  violation  therefore  of 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  called  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  It  was  tried  originally  in 
November,  1892,  before  United  States  District 
Judge  Riner,  of  the  Kansas  District,  who  ruled 
that  the  law  did  not  apply,  and  dismissed  the 
case.  On  appeal  it  was  tried  again  with  the 
same  result  the  next  year  before  Circuit  Judge 
Sanborn  and  District  Judges  Shiras  and  Thayer. 
Judges  Sanborn  and  Thayer  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  District  Court,  while  Judge  Shiras 
dissented.  The  question  then  went  for  final 
adjudication  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it 
was  argued  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  December, 
1896,  and  decided  on  the  22d  of  March,  1897. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Justice 
Peckham,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
below,  affirming  that  the  Anti-Trust  Act  applies 
to  railroads,  and  that  it  renders  illegal  all  agree- 
ments which  are  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
case  was  accordingly  remanded  to  the  Circuit 
Court  "for  further  proceedings  in  conformity 
with  this  opinion.  "•  Justices  White,  Field,  Gray, 
and  Shiras  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the 
majority. 

"In  the  Final  Report  (transmitted  to  Congress 
in  February,  1902),  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1898,  this  case  of 
the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  and  the 
general  status  at  that  time  of  questions  involved 
in  it,  are  discussed  at  length,  and  partly  as 
follows  : 

"  It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  note  that  this 
leading  case  was  decided,  not  upon  interpreta- 
tion of  the  interstate  commerce  act  itself,  but 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  of  1890.  .  .  .  Two  questions  were  plainly 
before  the  court:  First  whether  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  applied  to  and  covered  common 
carriers  by  railroad  :  and  secondly,  whether  the 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  violated  any 
provision  of  that  act  by  being  an  unreasonable 
restraint  upon  trade.  The  court  itself  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Congress 
originally  intended  to  include  railroads  under 
the  prohibitory  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  law. 
Counsel  for  the  carriers  showed,  it  would  seem 
conclusively,  that  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bland  to  include  railroads  in  the  prohibition 
was  rejected.  The  dissenting  Supreme  Court 
justices  maintained  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  application  of  the  anti-trust  law  to  rail- 
roads, inasmuch  as  the  anti-trust  law  was  a  gen- 
eral act,  while  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
antedating  it  by  three  years,  was  specific,  the 
latter  exempted  the  railroads,  in  any  case,  from 
the   drastic    provisions    of  the    Sherman   Act 
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against  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
court  refused  to  consider  other  than  mere  ques- 
tions of  law,  holding  that  if  pooling  were  ex- 
cepted it  was  the  province  of  Congress  to  take 
appropriate  action.  .   .  . 

'■  It  has  very  frequently  been  asserted  that  a 
primary  cause  of  the  notable  tendencj'  toward 
railroad  consolidation  since  1898  was  the  defini- 
tive prohibition  of  all  varieties  of  traffic  contracts 
or  agreements  by  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  decision  of  1897.  This  decision,  as 
has  already  been  indicated,  was  rendered  upon 
the  basis  of  tlie  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  without 
contemplation  of  the  prohibitive  provision  of 
the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  of  1887.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  many  jurists,  in  fact,  the 
latter  act  could  not  reasonably  have  been  con- 
strued to  prohibit  many  of  the  traffic  agreements 
which  have  been  customary  between  carriers. 
It  has  been  urged  with  great  force  that  cooper- 
ation among  the  railroads  having  been  finally 
adjudged  illegal,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  more  drastic  remedy,  namely,  con- 
solidation in  some  of  its  various  forms.  .  .  .  The 
first  difference  to  be  noted  between  pooling  and 
consolidation  is  that  the  latter  is  much  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope.  .  .  .  Agreements 
for  the  division  of  traffic  constitute  but  the  mere 
machinery  by  which  a  certain  result  is  to  be  at- 
tained. .  .  .  Experience  has  abundantly  shown 
tiiat  it  is  possible  for  railroads  to  maintain  a 
large  part  of  their  identity,  even  reserving  to 
themselves  the  power  to  make  rates  independ- 
ently, under  a  pool,  in  exceptional  cases,  with- 
out thereby  entirely  nullifying  the  steadying 
influences  of  such  traffic  agreements.  Consoli- 
dation, however,  necessarily  involves  the  unifi- 
cation of  all  int'-rests  as  Ixitwecn  railroads.  .  .  . 
In  brief,  pooling  may  still  permit  competition 
in  respect  to  facilities.  It  may  merely  eliminate 
the  ruinous  phasf-s  of  competition  in  rates,  leav- 
ing still  in  force  the  healthful  influences  of  rea- 
sonable rivalry.  Consolidation  prrx-pcds  to  the 
uttermost  to  stifle  competition  of  all  kinds, 
whether  in  respect  of  rates  or  of  facilities.  .  .  . 
A  second  point  lo  be  kept  in  minrl  jus  between 
the  efTects  of  cons^jlidation  and  pf)oling  lies  in 
the  fact  that  consolidation  can  never  hope  to 
accomplish  the  stesulyinfj  influence  tipon  rates 
which  is  claimed  for  railromi  pf)fjls,  until  such 
time  as  every  railro;ul  within  a  given  competi- 
tive territory  shall  have  been  bought  up  and 
abvjrbf^i.  ...  A  divi'-tirjn  of  territory  into  a 
number  of  sper.-ifU;  KToiips,  ciich  ahsolutcly  mr)- 
no[)olJ7.'?d  by  one  int^-rest,  He*;ms  to  be  the  oidy 
logical  (>n\c()U)f  of  the  onHolidations  which 
have  been  alreatly  ttccomi)li8h<:d.   .   .   . 

"  Pfx>ls  anfl  pfxding  still  exist :  although  out- 
wardly call'-d  genthrrnen's  agreement  or  dis- 
guiwfd  in  Home  other  way,  it  is  ineontcHtable 
that  in  every  case  where  consolidation  luis  not 
prf><:'-edr-d  to  its  utt<Tmf;st  liniits,  as  in  New 
Kngland,  truffle  agr'-em»;nt-(  exist  |{ailroa<l 
men  are  altn';«t  iinanlmr>nH  in  thr-  expres.nlon 
of  Ifieir  desire  to  have  the  inhibition  removed. 
RepreH<-nlfttlves  of  rommereial  InferestM  liave, 
in  the  main,  acceded  to  tliiM  r>[iinion.  Ah  Iiuh 
been  nbown,  the  prohitiition  wan  not.  (-((trlem- 
plated  oriirinally.  It  was  inrluderl  in  the  act 
'»nly  *••  a  ef)neeHHion  to  certain  op[»f»nents  of 
[Kiolifn?  In  tfie  Ifouw;  f)f  KejjrewntaliveH.  .  .  , 
On  the  other  hand,  it  1h  univerwilly  recognized 
tbateertitin  dangers  to  the  Mhl[»f>ei  are  Incident 


to  such  action.  Railroad  pools  may,  and  cer- 
tainly have,  in  some  instances,  operated  either 
to  raise  rates,  or  to  maintain  them  in  face  of  a 
tendency  to  decline.  As  a  consequence,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  appeals  for  remedial  legislation 
are  accompanied  by  a  demand  that  pooling,  if 
once  more  permitted  by  law,  shall  be  subject  to 
governmental  approval  and  supervision."  — 
Final  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  pp. 
338-348. 

A.  D.  1901-1905. — The  Northern  Securi- 
ties Case. — Another  test  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  —  The  question  of  the  Legality  of  Com- 
bination between  Corporations  through  a 
"  Holding  Company."  —  At  about  the  time 
when  the  Industrial  Commission  was  producing 
its  final  report,  from  which  the  above  is  taken, 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  were  called  on 
to  give  attertion  to  another  mode,  distinctly 
different  from  either  "pooling"  agreements  or 
corporate  consolidation,  by  which  an  effective 
combination  of  railway  lines  could  be  secured. 
It  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  courts  in  the 
case  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  which 
was  famous  in  its  day.  Briefly  related,  the  case 
arose  as  follows : 

Although  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  traverse  the  same 
Northwestern  section  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  no 
great  distance  apart,  there  was  not  rivalry,  but 
a  commtmity  of  interest  between  them,  in  1901, 
when  the  corporations  to  which  they  belong 
became  joint  purchasers  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  (^uincy  Hailway  system,  in  order  to 
secure  for  each  of  them  a  direct  connection  with 
Chicago,  under  their  joint  control.  This  achieve- 
ment of  the  powerful  railway  interests  con- 
trolled by  James  .1.  Hill  was  followed  by  what 
is  known  in  Wall  Street  as  a  "  raid  "  on  the  stock 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  by  the  Union  Pacific 
interests,  headed  by  E.  H.  Harriman,  with  the 
object  of  securing  votes  to  elect  the  next  board 
of  directors  in  that  corporation,  and  thus  control 
the  whole  Northern  transcontinental  combina- 
tion. The  outcome  of  the  fierce  striii^icle  was  a 
compromise,  from  which  issued  the  famous 
"holding  company"  known  as  the  Northern  Se- 
(;urities  Company,  incorporated  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1901.  under  the  accommodating  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  .Jersey.  The  term  "  holding 
comjfany"  describes  precisely  the  function 
which  this  cor|)oralion  was  created  to  perform. 
In  the  languaj,'e  of  its  charter,  "  the  objects  for 
which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  :  To  ac(|uire 
by  purchase,  subscrif)tioti  or  otherwise,  and  to 
liold  as  investment,  any  bonds  or  other  .securi- 
ties or  evidences  of  indebtedness.  .  .  .  To  pur- 
chase, hold,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  mortgage, 
pledge,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any  bonds  or 
other  securities  or  evidences  of  iiidei)tedn<'ss 
creat<'d  or  issued  liy  any  other  corijoralion.  .  .  . 
To  purchase,  hold  .  .  .  et.c.,  shares  of  capital 
stock  of  any  other  corporation  .  .  .  and,  while 
owner  of  such  stocU,  to  exercise  all  the  rights, 
powers  and  privileircH  of  ownership.  Including 
the  right  to  vote  thereon." 

The  Hperitic  plan  of  o|)eratl()n  was  set  forth 
in  a  cireiilar  Issued  by  tlie  .Northern  Securities 
Company,  on  the2',Jd  rif  Nf)v<inber,  1901,  to  holil- 
ers  of  the  slock  of  the  (Jreat  Noithern  Uailway 
Com[)any,  vvhieh   said     "The  Norlhern  Heciiri 
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ties  Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
,  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  §400,000,000,  and  with  power  to  invest 
in  and  hold  the  securities  of  other  companies, 
has  commenced  business,  and  has  acquired  from 
several  large  holders  of  stock  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  a  considerable 
amount  of  that  stock.  A  uniform  price  has 
been  paid  of  $180  per  share,  in  the  fully  i)aid 
stock  of  this  company,  at  par.  This  company 
is  ready  to  purchase  additional  shares  of  the 
same  stock  at  the  same  price,  payable  in  the 
same  manner,  and  will  accept  offers  made  on  that 
basis  if  made  within  the  next  sixty  days." 

"It  seems,"  says  Professor  5leyer,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Northern  Securities  Case." 
"that  the  capitalization  of  $400,000,000  was 
fixed  at  that  figure  in  order  to  cover  approxi- 
mately the  combined  capital  stock  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  at  au 
agreed  price  apparently  based  upon  earning 
capacity.  The  par  value  of  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  was  §123,- 
880,400,  and  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
amounted  to  $155,000,000.  The  Northern  Se- 
curities Company  purchased  about  seventy-six 
per  cent,  of  the  former  and  ninety-six  per  cent, 
of  the  latter,  on  the  basis  of  $li5  per  share  of 
$100  of  Northern  Pacific  and  $180  per  share  of 
$100  of  the  Great  Northern." 

From  the  side  of  the  railway  interests  con- 
cerned, this  holding  together  of  the  stocks  of 
the  two  corporations  which  owned  between 
them  the  connecting  Burlington  line  to  Chicago 
was  a  necessary  business  transaction.  Their 
view  of  it  was  stated  subsequently  by  Mr.  Hill, 
in  testimony  given  during  proceedings  which 
tested  the  legality  of  the  holding  company, 
when  he  said:  "With  the  Northern  Pacific  as  a 
half -owner  in  the  shares  of  the  Burlington  and 
responsibility  for  one-half  of  the  purchase  price 
of  these  shares,  the  transfers  of  the  shares  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  or  the  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  an  interest  that  was  adverse  or  an 
interest  that  had  greater  investments  in  other 
directions,  the  control  being  in  the  hands  of 
companies  whose  interests  would  be  injured 
by  the  growth  and  development  of  this  country 
would,  of  course,  put  the  Great  Northern  in  a 
position  where  it  would  be  almost  helpless,  be- 
cause we  would  be,  as  it  were,  fenced  out  of  the 
territory  south  which  produces  the  tonnage  we 
want  to  take  west  and  which  consumes  the  ton- 
nage we  want  to  bring  east,  and  the  Great 
Northern  would  be  in  a  position  where  it  would 
have  to  make  a  hard  fight  —  either  survive  or 
perish,  or  else  sell  out  to  the  other  interests. 
The  latter  would  be  the  most  business-like  pro- 
ceeding." 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  interests,  the  combination  looked  dan- 
gerous to  the  Northwestern  States,  as  being  a 
suppression  of  competition  and  a  creation  of 
monopoly  in  railway  transportation,  and  it  was 
quickly  announced  that  the  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota had  determined  to  invite  the  Governors  of 
States  affected  by  the  transaction  to  a  confer- 
ence, for  the  purpose  of  considering  "the  best 
methods  of  fighting  the  Northern  Securities 
Company's  propositions  in  the  courts  and  by 
new  legislation,  if  necessary."  The  result  of 
the  conference  was  a  suit  undertaken  by  the 
State    of    Minnesota,   at  first  in  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  but  finally  begun  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  This  State  action 
was  soon  followed  by  proceedings  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Attorney-General  Knox 
was  asked  by  the  President  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  procedure  involved  in  the 
formation  of  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, and  replied  that,  in  his  judgment  it 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act 
of  1890.  The  President  then  "directed  that  suit- 
able action  .should  be  taken  to  have  the  ques- 
tion judicially  determined."  Suit  was  begun 
accordingly  on  the  10th  of  March,  1902,  by  the 
United  States,  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  St.  Paul,  against  the  three  companies, 
—  Northern  Securities,  Great  Northern,  and 
Northern  Pacific.  Testimony  was  taken  in  St. 
Paul  and  New  York,  and  the  case  was  argued 
in  March,  1903,  at  St.  Louis,  before  a  special 
trial  court,  composed  of  four  circuit  judges. 
The  decision  rendered  by  this  court,  the  four 
judges  concurring,  declared  the  transaction  ille- 
gal, and  enjoined  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany from  performing  the  acts  that  it  was 
intended  to  perform.  This  decision  was  contra- 
dicted, however,  by  one  given  at  about  the  same 
time  in  the  suit  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which 
had  its  trial  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Minnesota.  There  the  legal- 
ity of  the  formation  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  was  afl[]rmed. 

Appeals  from  both  decisions  were  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  of  the  special  trial 
court,  in  the  suit  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  declared  the  procedure  involved  in  the 
formation  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890, 
was  fully  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  Court, 
in  March,  1904.  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  justices,  "if  Congress  has  not,  by  the 
words  used  in  the  Act,  described  this  and  like 
cases,  it  would,  we  apprehend,  be  impossible  to 
find  words  that  would  describe  them"  [see, 
also.  Combinations,  Industrial  :  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1901-1906].  The  Court  below 
was  authorized  accordingly  to  execute  its  de- 
cree against  the  Securities  Company.  A  little 
later  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  the  Minne- 
sota State  suit  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  and 
sent  the  case  back,  to  be  remanded  to  the  State 
court  from  which  it  had  been  originally  re- 
moved. With  this  case  nothing  further  was 
done. 

In  connection  with  the  undoing  of  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company's  operations,  to  recon- 
vey  the  property  for  which  it  had  issued  its 
stock,  fresh  litigation  arose,  over  questions  that 
touched  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  court's 
decree.  This,  too,  went  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  was  decided 
there  in  March,  1905 ;  but  it  has  no  important 
bearing  on  the  questions  involved  in  the  origi- 
nal case. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  his  history  of  the  case, 
Professor  Meyer  has  this  to  say  of  it:  "The 
chief  interest  of  the  Northern  Securities  case 
lies  in  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
and  in  the  variety  of  the  economic  and  legal 
problems  which  were  incidentally  drawn  into 
the  controversy.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
railway  organization  the  case  presents  little 
of  consequence,  except  that  railway  corporate 
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organization,  in  the  process  of  metamorphosis 
or  evolution,  must  avoid  the  technicality  of  the 
particular  type  of  holding  company  which  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  represented. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  railway  regulation 
and  the  relations  between  the  general  public 
interests  and  private  railway  management,  the 
case  has  no  significance  whatsoever,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  action  against  the  Securities  Com- 
pany arose  out  of  alleged  injurious  conse- 
quences to  the  public.  It  was  assumed  that 
competition  had  been  stifled,  without  first  ask- 
ing the  question  whether  competition  had  actu- 
ally existed ;  and  whether,  if  competition  could 
be  perpetuated,  the  public  would  profit  by  it." 

—  Balthazer  Henry  Meyer,  A  History  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Case  (Bulletin  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wiscon.*in,  A'o.  142;. 

A.  D.  1901-1909. — The  Harriman  System. 

—  Its  Creation.  —  Its  Magnitude.  —  The 
Rapid  Rise  of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  to  Fi- 
nancial Power. — On  the  death  of  the  late 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  which  occurred  on  tlie 
9th  of  September,  1909,  it  was  said  that  he  was 
the  absolute  dictator  of  75,fXMi  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States  —  about  one-third  of  the 
country's  total  mileage  of  railways  —  besides 
being  a  leading  director  in  four  ocean  steamship 
lines,  two  trust  companirs,  and  three  banks. 
Some  time  previously  tiie  Int'-rstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  the  report  of  its  investigation  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroa^l  management,  said  of 
him:  "Mr.  Harriman  may  journey  by  steam- 
ship from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  thence 
by  rail  to  San  Francisco,  across  tlje  Pacific  Ocean 
to  China,  and,  returning  by  another  route  U)  the 
United  States,  may  go  to  Ogden  by  any  one  of 
three  rail  lines,  and  thence  to  Kansas  City  or 
Omaha,  without  leaving  the  deck  or  platform 
of  a  carrier  which  he  controls,  and  without  du- 
plicating any  part  of  his  journey." 

In  the  fiame  report,  referring  to  one  of  the 
most  questionable  of  Harriman's  financial  op- 
erations, the  (ommiMJon  remarked  that  it  waa 
"rich  in  illustrations  of  various  methrxls  of  in- 
defensible financinir,"  but  abided  that  it  was 
no  part  of  the  Harriman  policy  to  pf-rmit  t\ic 
properties  under  the  Union  Pacific  control  to 
<l<t.'fnerate.  "  As  railroads,"  it  was  said,  "they 
are  t>etter  properties  U>-i\iiy,  with  lower  grades, 
straightcr  tra^rks,  and  more  ample  equipment 
than  they  were  when  they  came  under  that 
control.  I>arge  sums  have  been  generously  ex 
pende'l  in  the  carrying  on  of  engineering  wf)ik8 
and  l>ettf:rni(nl.s  whif:h  make  for  tJic  improve- 
mi-ut  of  the  service  and  the  permanent  value  of 
the  property." 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Harriman's  death,  the 
New  V'ork  Krening  Poit,  reviewing  his  career, 
■aid  of  him  that  "his  worst  enemies  are  forced 
to  a^lmitthat  as  a  railrr>ad  executive  he  had  no 
peer.  What  he  found  on  taking  dmrgc  <A  the 
Union  Pa'iflc  was  twfi  rlirt  l)alla8tetl  streaks  of 
rust.  Th'-  itdtioriH  iilon;^  th'-  nioiiritain  gra'lcs 
were  turn  hied  down  slui' ks,  and  most  of  the 
eqnlf)ni»;nt  w(n  (It  only  for  tlie  wrap  i)ile.  More- 
over, there  was  no  organ i/at Ion.  From  top  to 
\)r)Ui,n\  of  the  stafT  the  rnen  ha*!  lost  heart.  In 
1H{W  the  Union  Pw.dflc  was  mifTerlng  from  bank 
nipt/ V,  t»roiight  on  by  yearH  of  pfjlitiral  and 
flnan' ial  intrii^ue  Hut  whfn  HarHrnan  got  hli 
^ii)  on  the  property  he  said  to  his  awx  ial<'H 
'We   will    rebuild   it  and   do   it    right  away.' 


Harriman's  plans  called  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  new  rails,  lower  grades,  and  mod- 
ern cars,  locomotives,  and  terminals.  After  a 
struggle  the  Union  Pacific  directors  came  around 
to  his  way  of  thinking." 

"  It  is  necessary  to  remember,"  said  the  Post, 
in  another  article,  "  in  siunming  up  the  Wall 
Street  side  of  Mr.  Harriman's  history,  that  fif- 
teen j-ears  ago  he  was  hardly  known,  even  in 
railway  circles;  that  ten  years  ago,  his  name 
would  have  conveyed  no  meaning  or  association 
to  the  general  public;  that  even  at  the  inception 
of  the  celebrated  Northern  Pacific  fight  of  1901 
[see  above,  under  date  of  1901-1905],  in  which 
he  was  actually  a  chief  protagonist,  Wall  Street 
mentioned  his  name  only  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  fight,  as  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  newspapers  then  saw  it,  was 
waged  between  the  'Standard  Oil  interest,'  and 
the  'Morgan  interest,'  and  the  Union  Pacific's 
chairman  cut  little  individual  figure  in  the 
public  view." 

A.  D.  1903  (Feb.).  —  Act  of  Congress  to 
Further  Regulate  Commerce  with  Foreign 
Nations  and  among  the  States,  known  com- 
monly as  "the  Elkins  Law." — The  follow- 
ing are  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Act.  ap- 
proved February  19,  1903,  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Elkins  Anti-Rebate  Law: 

"The  willful  failure  upon  the  part  of  any  car- 
rier subject  to  said  Acts  to  file  and  publish  the 
tariffs  or  rates  and  charges  as  required  by  said 
Acts  or  strictly  to  observe  such  tarifls  until 
changed  according  to  law,  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  the  cor- 
poration offending  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than 
twenty  thousiind  dollars  for  each  offense;  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
or  corpf)ration  to  offer,  grant,  or  give  or  to 
solicit,  accept,  or  receive  any  rebate,  conces- 
.sion,  or  discrimination  in  respect  of  the  trans- 
portation of  any  property  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  by  any  common  carrier  subject 
to  said  Act  to  regulate  comnwrce  and  the  Acts 
amendatory  thereto  wliereby  any  such  property 
shall  by  any  <l<vicc  whatever  be  trans|H)rtcd  at 
a  less  rat<i  than  that  named  in  the  tariffs  pub- 
lished and  filed  by  such  carrier,  as  is  refpiired 
by  said  Act  to  reirulalc  commerce  and  the  Acts 
amendatory  thereto,  or  whereby  any  other  ad- 
vantage is  given  or  discrimination  is  practiced. 
Every  person  or  corporation  who  shall  olTer, 
grant,  or  giv*-  or  solicit,  accc-pt  or  receive  any 
such  rebates,  concession,  or  discrimination  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  nusdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  tliereof  shall  lie  jiiuiished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  rmr- thousjind  dollars  nor  more 
than  twenty  thousand  df)llar8.  In  all  convic- 
tions occurring  aft<'r  the  pa.ssage  of  this  Act 
for  o(TerneH  under  said  Acts  to  regulate  com- 
merce, whether  committed  t)ef(ire  or  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  or  for  olTenses  under  this 
W'Ction,  no  peniilty  sli.'ill  be  iin|iosed  on  the  con 
virUtd  party  other  than  tlir-  fine  prescribed  by 
law,  impriHontnent  wherever  now  prescribed  as 


tiart  of  the  penalty  being  liereby  abolished. 
Jvery  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  prose 
ciiti'd  In  imy  court  of  the  United  States  liaving 
Jurlwliction  of  crimes  within  tlic  district  in 
wiilcl)  Huch  violation  was  committed  or  through 
which  the  transportation  miiy  have  been  con- 
ducted ;  and  whenever  the  offense  is  begtm  in 
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one  jurisdiction  and  completed  in  another  it  may 
be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  determined, 
and  punished  in  either  jurisdiction  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  oflense  had  been  actually  and 
wholly  committed  therein. 

"  In  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  section  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of 
any  officer,  agent,  or  other  person  acting  for  or 
employed  by  any  common  carrier  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment  shall  in  everj'  case 
be  also  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omission,  or  fail- 
ure of  such  carrier  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 
Whenever  any  carrier  files  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  publishes  a  particu- 
lar rate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  or  Acts  amendatory  thereto,  or 
participates  in  any  rates  so  filed  or  published, 
that  rate  as  against  such  carrier,  its  officers  or 
agents  in  any  prosecution  begun  under  this  Act 
shall  be  concUisivel}-  deemed  to  be  the  legal 
rate,  and  any  departure  from  such  rate,  or  any 
offer  to  depart  therefrom,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  offense  under  this  section  of  this  Act."  — 
Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States,  Vifty -sev- 
enth Congress,  Session  IT,  chapter  708. 

In  comment  on  the  above  Act,  Professor  Rip- 
ley wrote,  sometime  after  its  passage: 

"Two  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  the  rail- 
ways, which  were  desirous  of  stopping  large 
leakages  of  revenue  due  to  rate  cutting.  Congress 
enacted  the  so-called  Elkins  law.  This  was 
distinctly  a  railway  measure.  Hence  the  ease 
and  quiet  of  its  passage.  It  roused  none  of  the 
corporate  watchdogs  of  the  Senate,  ostensibly 
guardians  of  the  public  welfare.  Nor  was  it  a 
compromise.  There  was  no  need  of  compromise. 
Both  railways  and  shippers  were  agreed  in  the 
wish  to  eliminate  rebates.  Section  3  of  this 
law  of  1903  recites  '  that  whenever  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  have  reason- 
able ground  for  belief  that  any  common  carrier 
is  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  passenger  or  freight 
traffic  between  given  points  at  less  than  the 
published  rates  on  file,  or  is  committing  any 
discriminations  forbidden  by  law'  (our  italics), 
it  may  petition  any  circuit  judge  for  the  issu- 
ance of  an  injunction  summarily  prohibiting 
the  practice.  Such  a  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
prompt,  efficient,  and  adequate.  It  is  the  basis 
of  the  universal  railway  testimony  that  no  fur- 
ther legislation  on  the  subject  is  needed,  but 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
quit  talking  and  get  down  to  bu.siness.  .  .  . 

"  That  the  Elkins  law  adds  nothing  to  the 
original  statute  of  1887  is  indisputable.  It  deals 
with  means,  not  ends.  It  provides  motive 
power,  but  not  intelligent  direction,  for  the 
wheels  of  justice.  The  law  remains  absolutely 
unchanged  in  its  definition  of  rights  and  wrongs." 
—  W.  Z.  Ripley,  President  Roosevelt's  Raihray 
Policy  {Atlantic  Monthly,  Sept.,  1905). 

A.  D.  1905.  —  International  Railway  Con- 
gress. —  The  International  Raihvav  Congress 
had  its  meeting  of  1905  at  Washington,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  American  Railroad  Association. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  American  rail- 
road men  were  in  attendance  during  the  Con- 
gress, which  lasted  from  ]\Iay  4  to  Maj-  13.  The 
delegates  from  oversea  numbered  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  included  representatives 
from  ever)'-  country  in  the  world.  Germany,  for 
the  first  time,  was  adequately  represented  in 
the  Congress;   while  at  no  previous  Congress 


were  there  so  many  delegates  from  Great  Britain 
and  from  British  colonies. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Reconstruction  of  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce   Commission.     See   (in   thia 

vol.)    InTKUSTATE    COM.MKJUK    (.'OM.MI8SION. 

A.  D.  1906-1909.  —  Decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  the  "Commodities  Clause"  of 
the  Hepburn  Act.  —  The  Railroad  Monopoly 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Trade.  —  The  Act  of 
1906  (known  commonly  as  the  Hepburn  Act) 
which  amended  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  1887  (see  above,  under  date  of  1870-1908), 
contains  an  important  provision  which  was 
speciallj'  intended  to  dissolve  the  monopolistic 
combination  by  which  a  group  of  railroads  oper- 
ating in  Pennsylvania  have  established  control 
of  the  mining  and  marketing,  as  well  as  the 
transportation  of  anthracite  coal.  This  was 
inserted  in  the  Act  on  motion  of  Senator  Elkins 
and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Elkins 
Clause,"  sometimes  as  the  "  Commodities 
Clause"  of  the  Railway  Rebate  Act.  This 
clause  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  "  for  any  rail- 
road company  to  transport  from  any  State  to 
any  other  State  or  to  any  foreign  country  any 
article  or  commodity  other  than  timber  manu- 
factured, mined,  or  produced  by  it,  or  under  its 
authority,  or  which  it  may  own  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  in  which  it  may  have  any  interest,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  except  such  articles  or  commod- 
ities as  may  be  necessary  and  intended  for  its 
use  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  a  common 
carrier." 

Since  1874  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
had  declared  that  "no  incorporated  company 
doing  the  business  of  a  common  carrier  shall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  prosecute  or  engage  in 
mining  or  manufacturing  articles  for  transporta- 
tion over  its  works ;  nor  shall  such  company  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  engage  in  any  other  business 
than  that  of  common  carrier,  or  hold  or  acquire 
lands,  freehold  or  leasehold,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, except  such  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  its  business."  But  this  constitutional  pro- 
hibition had  not  sufficed  to  restrain  the  owners 
of  the  railways  which  tap  the  anthracite  coal 
district  from  acquiring  practical  ownership  of 
so  large  a  part  of  its  mines  as  to  be  able,  by 
combinations  and  understandings  among  their 
managers,  to  monopolize  the  market  of  that 
most  important  commodity.  It  was  thought 
that  the  power  vested  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  commerce  in  coal  between 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  might  be  brought 
into  exercise  against  this  anthracite  monopoly 
with  more  effect. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1908,  the  "commodities 
clause"  of  the  Hepburn  Act  became  operative, 
and  soon  thereafter  a  suit  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  to  test  its  constitutional- 
ity. In  this  trial  of  the  question  the  Govern- 
ment met  defeat.  Two  of  the  three  Judges  of 
the  Court,  namch^  Gray  and  Dallas,  filed  opinions 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  enactment, 
their  colleague.  Judge  Buffington,  dissenting. 
The  case  went  then  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  there,  by  a  judgment  so  nearly  unan- 
imous that  Judge  Harlan  alone  dissented  on  a 
single  point,  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
was  reversed  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
upheld.     The  following  summary  of  its  opinion 
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was  given  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  time 
of  the  announcement,  May  3,  1909 : 

"  (1.)  The  claim  of  the  government  that  the 
provision  contained  in  the  Hepburn  act,  ap- 
proved June  29,  1906,  commonly  called  the 
Commodities  Clause,  prohibits  a  railway  com- 
pany from  moving  commodities  in  interstate 
commerce  because  the  company  has  manufac- 
tured, mined,  or  produced  them,  or  owned  them 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  has  had  an  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  them,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
relation  or  connection  of  the  carrier  with  the 
commodities  at  the  time  of  transportation,  is 
decided  to  be  untenable.  It  is  also  decided  that 
the  provision  of  the  commodities  clause  relating 
to  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  does  not  embrace 
an  interest  which  a  carrier  may  have  in  a  pro- 
ducing corporation  as  the  result  of  the  owner- 
ship by  the  carrier  of  stock  in  such  corporation 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  stock  which  the 
carrier  may  own  in  such  corporation,  provided 
the  corporation  has  been  organized  in  good  faith. 

"(2.)  Rejecting  the  construction  placed  by 
the  government  upon  the  commodities  clause, 
it  is  decided  that  that  clause,  when  all  its  pro- 
visions are  harmoniously  construed,  has  solely 
for  its  object  to  prevent  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  from  being  associated  in 
interest  at  the  time  of  transportation  with  the 
coramofiities  transported,  and  therefore  the  com- 
modities clause  only  prohibits  railroad  compa- 
nies engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from  trans- 
porting ill  such  commerce  commodities  under 
the  following  circumstances  and  conditions: 

"  (&)  When  the  commfxJity  has  been  manufac- 
tured, mined,  or  produced  by  a  railway  com- 
pany, or  under  its  authority,  and  at  the  time 
of  transportation  the  railway  company  has  not 
In  grxxl  faith  before  the  act  of  transportation 
parted  with  its  interest  in  sudi  fommo<iity ; 

"  (h)  When  the  railway  company  owns  the 
commrxiity  to  be  transported  in  whole  or  in 
part; 

"(c)  When  the  railway  company  at  the  time 
of  transportation  has  an  interest  director  indi- 
rect in  a  lf;gal  sens*-  in  the  commodity,  which 
last  prohibition  drx-s  not  apply  to  commodities 
mariiifactiired,  minod,  produfcfi,  owned,  etc., 
by  a  corporation  lx.caiis<i  a  railway  company  is 
a  sUx.kholder  in  such  corporation. 

"Such  ownership  of  stock  in  a  producing 
company  by  a  railway  company  floes  not  cause 
it  as  the  owner  of  the  Htf>ck  to  have  a  legal  in- 
terest in  thf  commfxlity  manufactured,  etc.,  by 
the  prfxlucing  corporation. 

"(ii.)  As  thus  construfd  the  commodities 
claus*!  JH  a  re^T'ilalion  nf  coinnuTce  within  the 
power  of  <^'ori^r«ss  to  rniid.  'I'hr-  content  ions 
ftialx'jral'^'ly  artfued  for  the  railroad  compnnies 
that  the  claii.v,  if  applied  to  preexisting  rights, 
will  oji'-raf'-  U>  take  property  of  railrf«wl  com 
panli-H  and  therefore  violate  t\u-  flue  [)ro<fss 
clans/;  of  th';  Fifth  ,\menflnient.  werf;  all  basffl 
up^m  thf  asaiiniptiori  that  the  danw-  prfjhil>itfd 
and  rfstrif  t«<l  in  afftfinlunff  with  tin-  con'^truf:- 
tlon  which  the  ^fiVfrnnifnt  gave  that  rlaiiH*- 
and  ff>r  the  purp'<»e  fif  enff>rcing  which  prohi- 
Wtlons  thev  suits  were  brfnight. 

"Ah  the  c/»ngtriictlon  which  the  govf-rnnient 
pla/;ef|  iif^m  the  a/;t  anfl  sneks  lf(  enff»rcf  is  nf»w 
D#»lfl  U)  \n-  im<f)iinfi,  anfl  ««  nonf  f»f  the  fintz-n- 
tjfms  rejic'l  iifxin  an-  a[)plifiih|f  to  the  net  as 
now  wrtistnifd,  fjecaiise  unfiersiich  construction 
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the  act  merely  enforces  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce by  which  carriers  are  compelled  to  disso- 
ciate themselves  from  the  products  which  they 
carry  and  does  not  prohibit  where  the  carrier 
is  not  associated  with  the  commodity  carried,  it 
follows  that  the  contentions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  are  without  merit. 

"(4.)  The  exemption  as  to  timber,  etc.,  con- 
tained in  the  clause  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution. 

"(5.)  The  provision  as  to  penalties  is  sepa- 
rable from  the  other  provisions  of  the  act.  As 
no  recovery  of  penalties  was  prayed,  no  issue 
concerning  them  is  here  presented.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  whether  the  right  to 
recover  penalties  exists  when  an  attempt  to  col- 
lect penalties  is  made. 

"  (6. )  As  the  construction  now  given  the  act 
differs  so  widely  from  the  construction  which 
the  government  gave  to  the  act,  and  which  it 
was  the  purpose  of  these  suits  to  enforce,  it  is 
held  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  reversing  and 
remanding,  to  direct  the  character  of  decrees 
which  shall  be  entered,  but  simply  to  reverse 
and  remand  the  case  with  instructions  to  en- 
force and  apply  the  statute  as  it  is  now  con- 
strued. 

"  (7.)  As  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company 
is  engaged  as  a  common  carrier  by  rail  in  the 
transportation  of  coal  in  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce,  it  is  a  railroad  company  within 
the  purview  of  the  commodities  clause,  and  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  clause  as  they 
are  now  construed." 

Six  railway  companies,  namely,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  the  Erie,  the  Central  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Lackawanna,  the  Penn.sylvania  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  were  involved  in  the  test  suit  on 
which  this  decision  was  given ;  but  the  ruling 
will  affect  all  roafls  engaged  in  co;d  mining.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  dissented  from  that  part  of  the  deci- 
sion which  relates  to  the  f)wnership  of  stock  in 
a  profiucing  company;  otherwise  the  opinion, 
announced  by  Justice  White,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  entire  Bench. 

By  ruling  that  "  ownership  of  stock  in  a  pro- 
ducing company  by  a  railway  company  does  not 
cause  it  as  the  owner  of  the  stock  to  hiivea  legal 
interest  in  the  commrMlity  niamifacturcd.  etc., 
I)j'  the  producing  com[)any."  the  court  appears 
to  have  made  further  legislation  nccfssary.  if  the 
companies  are  to  be  barred  from  controlling  the 
profluction  and  marketing  of  the  coal  through 
subsifiiary  cf)rporation'4. 

See.  also,  in  this  vol.,  under  Comiiinations, 
Fnoi  sTiUAi,,  itr.  :  irMTKi)  Statih:  a.  I).  1907- 
IHO'I 

A.  D.  1907. —  Regulative  Legislation  in 
the  States.  "  Never  in  the  history  of  railroad 
legislation  have  our  transportation  systems  rim 
counter  to  a  campaigti  sf)  comprehensivf!,  wjde- 
B])Tcii(],  nnfl  flisturliing  as  the  general  trend  of 
'regulation'  in  almf)st  every  Slate  Lecislaturc 
In  session  during  1907.  It  seems  as  if  a  leL'isla- 
tive  tempest  against  the  railrf)a(ls  had  l)efn  un- 
lof>se(l  simultaiifously  in  more  than  thirty  States 
upf)n  a  given  signal.  The  welcomr-  accorded  It 
l)y  f>ur  lawmakers  is  lnexplic/il)le,  unless  we  are 
prepareil  tf)  aflmit  that  our  (^loverrmient,  as  has 
been  ehartrffl  frefjuently.  is  f)nf!  of  impulse.  On 
this  hvpf)ttiesls  it  is  readily  undf>r«toofl. 

"Tliirfy  live  States,  in  all,  nliem|)tefl  tf)  enact 
laws  rcflucing  freight  ftr  [lassfmger  rates,  estab- 
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lisliing  railroad  commissions,  increasing  the 
powers  of  existing  commissions,  regulating  car 
service,  demurrage,  safety  appliances,  block  sig- 
nals, free  passes,  capitalization,  liability  for  ac- 
cidents to  employees,  hours  of  labor,  blacklist- 
ing, strikes,  etc.  .  .  .  Uniformity  was  souglit 
without  discrimination  or  foresight.  Railroads 
in  densely  populated  districts  and  those  in 
sparsely  .settled  rural  localities  were  given  alike 
a  two-cent  rate.  Worse  than  this:  roads  of  dif- 
ferent earning  power  in  the  same  State  were 
assigned  a  level  rate.  The  prosperous  and  well- 
established  road  and  the  struggling  pioneer  were 
bracketed,  —  to  sink  or  swim. 

"  But  all  of  their  work  was  not  wasted.  Real 
constructive  legislation  was  enacted  in  many 
States  in  regard  to  corporate  control,  safety  ap- 
pliances, block  signals,  working  hours,  rights  of 
employees,  railroad  mergers,  valuation,  capital- 
ization, publication  of  rate  schedules,  etc.,  while 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  and  AVisconsin  the  rate  question  was 
^iven  fair  and  temperate  consideration.  .  .   . 

"An  analysis  of  the  general  results  shows 
that  passenger  fares  were  either  actually  reduced 
or  affected  in  twenty-one  States :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Maryland,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da- 
kota, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
Two-cent  rates  now  prevail  in  Arkansas,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin :  and  in  Ohio, 
since  1906  ;  two-and-one-half-cent  rates  in  Ala- 
bama and  North  Dakota.  North  Carolina  has 
established  a  two-and  one-quarter-cent  rate  ; 
West  Virginia,  a  two-cent  rate  for  railroads  over 
fifty  miles  in  length  ;  Iowa,  a  sliding  scale  of 
from  two  to  three  cents  per  mile;  Michigan,  a 
two,  three,  and  four  cent  rate  ;  Kansas,  Mary- 
land, and  Mississippi,  two-cent  rates  for  mileage 
books  ;  the  railroad  commissions  of  Georgia  and 
South  Dakota  have  been  authorized  to  establish 
a  two-cent  and  a  two-and-one-half-cent  rate, 
respectively  ;  and  Oklahoma  specifies  in  its  new 
constitution  a  maximum  charge  of  two  cents  for 
passenger  fare.  Virginia's  Corporation  Com- 
mission has  adopted  a  two-cent  rate  for  trunk 
lines,  a  three-cent  rate  for  minor  roads  and  a 
three-and-one-half-cent  rate  on  one  or  two  lines. 

"  Freight  charges  were  lowered  in  many 
States.  The  Commodity  Freight  Rate  law  of 
Minnesota  is  probably  the  most  scientific  and 
equitable,  and  is  being  used  by  many  Western 
roads  as  a  basis.  Commissions  in  other  States 
have  adopted  it  as  a  model. 

"  Laws  prohibiting  free  passes  were  enacted 
in  Alabama,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 

"  Eleven  States  created  railroad  commissions  : 
Coloi-ado,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont.  Sixteen  others 
gave  increased  power  to  existing  commissions, 
apart  from  rate  regulation  -.  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  jMinnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin."  — Robert  Emmett 
Ireton,  The  Legislatures  and  the  Railways  {Rev. 
of  Rexiews,  Aug.,  1907). 


A,  D.  1907.- — Limitation  of  Working 
Hours  for  Trainmen.  —  An  Act  of  Congress 
passed  in  January,  1907,  prohibits  railways  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  from 
requiring  or  permitting  those  of  their  employes 
who  have  to  do  with  the  movement  of  trains 
to  work  more  tiian  sixteen  hours  consecutively, 
or  more  than  an  aggregate  of  sixteen  in  each 
twenty-four  hours,  and  requires  that  when  an 
employe  shall  have  worked  for  sixteen  hours 
there  shall  follow  a  period  of  rest  of  not  less 
than  ten  hours  before  he  shall  resume  his  du- 
ties. Certain  exceptions  are  made  to  provide 
for  accidents,  the  failure  of  trains  to  make  their 
regular  schedules,  connections,  etc.  Violation 
of  the  act  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Strike  on  roads  west  of  Chi- 
cago averted  by  Federal  Intermediation. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization: 
United  States:  A.  D.  1907  (April). 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  —  Limitation  of  State 
Authority  in  matters  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce.—  Serious  collisions  between  Federal 
and  State  authority  which  occurred  in  1907,  in 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Noith  Carolina,  and 
Alinnesota,  on  questions  relating  to  interstate 
railways  and  their  commerce,  were  cleared  by 
important  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  rendered  in  the  spring  of 
1908.  The  States  in  question  had  enacted  laws 
which  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  railway 
companies  and  their  agents  from  appealing  to 
Federal  courts,  by  the  seventy  of  the  penalties 
they  imposed.  Suits  undertaken  in  conse- 
quence against  the  State  officials  acting  under 
these  laws  raised  the  question  which  was  car- 
ried to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  The  bear- 
ing of  the  judgment  rendered  by  that  Court  in 
the  Minnesota  case.  Justice  Harlan  alone  dis- 
senting, is  indicated  by  two  passages  from  it, 
as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  the  acts  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  rates,  either  for  freight  or 
passengers,  by  imposing  such  enormous  fines 
and  possible  imprisonment  as  a  result  of  an  un- 
successful effort  to  test  the  validity  of  the  laws 
themselves,  are  unconstitutional  on  their  face, 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  those  rates." 

"If  the  act  which  the  State  Attorney-General 
seeks  to  enforce  be  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  officer  in  proceeding  under 
such  enactment  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
superior  authority  of  that  Constitution,  and  he 
is  in  that  case  stripped  of  his  official  or  re- 
presentative character  and  is  subjected  in  his 
person  to  the  consequences  of  his  individual 
conduct.  The  State  has  no  power  to  impart  to 
him  any  immunity  from  responsibility  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  United  States." 

A.  D.  1908. — Decision  in  Armour  Pack- 
ing Company  Case.  —  A  decision  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  vs.  the  Armour  Packing  Com- 
pany covered  cases  in  which  identical  proceed- 
ings were  pending  against  three  other  packing 
companies  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Company.  The  packing  com- 
pany had  contracted  with  the  railway  company 
for  a  rate  from  the  Mississippi  to  New  York,  to 
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continue  for  seven  months,  soon  after  which  the 
railway  company  filed,  published,  and  posted  a 
much  higher  rate,  continuing,  however,  to  give 
transportation  to  the  packing  company,  on 
through  bills  of  lading  to  foreign  ports  for  the 
lower  rate  of  the  contract.  The  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  Circuit  Court  in  deciding  this  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  law  against  discrimination 
in  rates,  since  that  law,  being  in  force  when  the 
contract  was  made,  was  necessarily  "read  into 
the  contract  "  and  "  became  part  of  it." 

A.  D.  1908  TApril).  —  Passage  of  Act  re- 
lating to  the  Liability  of  Common  Carriers 
by  Railroad  to  their  Employes  in  Certain 
Cases.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Pbotection : 
Employers'  Li.iBiLiTY. 

A.  D.  1908  (^Nov.).  —  Supreme  Court  Deci- 
sion in  Case  of  Virginia  Railroads  vs.  the 
State  Corporation  Commission  of  Vir- 
ginia. —  "Justice  Holmes  today  [November  30, 
1908]  announced  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  .States  in  the  case  of  the  Vir- 
ginia railroads  versus  the  state  corporation  com- 
mission of  Virginia,  calling  into  question  the 
order  of  the  commission  fixing  a  uniform  rate  of 
two  cents  a  mile  for  carrying  passengers  in  the 
state.  The  decision  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  Virginia  on  the  t/,'chnical  ground  that 
the  railroads  should  have  appealed  from  the 
commis-sion's  order  to  the  supreme  court  of  Vir- 
ginia before  seeking  the  intervention  of  the  fed- 
eral courts.  In  effect  the  court  directs  that  the 
railroad  companies  take  their  case  to  the  state 
court  of  last  resort  and  that  in  order  to  prevent 
injustices  through  the  possible  application  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  the  case  be  retained 
on  the  docket  of  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
by  which  it  was  ori^dnally  decided  favorably  to 
the  rr^s."  —  Wathirtffton  Despatch  to  the  Antoci- 
atfA  Prem. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  The  Missouri  River 
Rate  Case.  Permanent  Injunction  against 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  —  Hy 
an  order  made  on  the  24tii  of  June,  1908,  the 
Interstate  f.omrner'e  Commission  forbade  the 
charging  of  a  through  rate  on  first  cla.ss  matter, 
by  the  railroarls,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  .Miss^juri  River  (ijl.47  p<r  hundred  pounds), 
which  equalled  the  rate  charged  from  the  Atlan 
tic  to  the  Mi.ssissippi  (87  rents;  plus  the  rate 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mis-^ouri  (00  cents). 
In  other  words,  the  r'onirni--<ion  sought  to  im 
T>im:  a  through  rate  U>  tlx-  .Miss^^uri  which  would 
be  nine  f:enls  [tar  hundred  fK)iuids  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  raU^s  charged  on  two  parts  of  the 
lame  di.stance.  The  wesUirn  railway  companies 
affected  by  the  order  appiierl  to  the  I'nited 
States  Circuit  Court,  at  C'hicjigo,  for  a  perma 
nent  injunction  to  futrain  its  enforcement. 
The  injunction   wfi  !  on  thf  2-Jth  of  Au- 

gust, \'MfA.  Jijilgcs  <■  ;.  HU'l   Kohlsaat  con- 

CtirrinK  In  thf  de'lHion.  Judi^e  linker  diavjnting. 

"  The  nuestion  raised,"  wild  Judge  Grosscup, 
io  rendering  the  opinion.  "In  Its  larger  aspects 
is  n*;t  Mj  murh  a  question  lx-twe*;n  the  shipjxTS 
and  the  rnilrr/a'iH  an  bftwern  the  rommereiril  and 
r  - ng   ifit<  '  f)<river  and  of  the 

1'  »   f*f  til  -^ipp'    H'ver  on  the 

on'-  did'-,  and  the  eornmiTfiul  and  rnuriufa''turing 
Int'T*  sts  of  the  Mlsv^uri  Ulver  cities  on  the 
other.  .  .  . 

"  We  are  not  pre^^arfl  to  -ny  the  commission 


has  not  the  power  to  enter  upon  a  plan  looking 
toward  a  system  of  rates  wherein  the  rates  for 
longer  and  shorter  hauls  will  taper  downward 
according  to  distance,  providing  such  tapering 
is  both  comprehensively  and  symmetrically  ap- 
plied—  applied  with  a  design  of  carrying  out 
what  may  be  the  economic  fact,  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  worth  something  less  per  mile  to 
carry  freight  long  distances  than  shorter  dis- 
tances. 

"But  it  does  not  follow  that  power  of  that 
character  includes  power,  by  the  use  of  differ- 
entials, to  artificiallj"  divide  the  country  into 
trade  zones  tributary  to  given  trade  and  manu- 
facturing centres,  the  commission  in  such  cases 
having  as  a  result  to  predetermine  what  the 
trade  and  manufacturing  centres  shall  be;  for 
such  power,  vaster  than  any  one  body  of  men 
has  heretofore  exercised,  though  wisely  exerted 
in  specific  instances,  would  be  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  commission  the  general  power  of 
life  and  death  over  every  trade  and  manufactur- 
ing centre  in  the  United  States." 

In  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Baker  he 
said:  "The  question  is  not  whether  a  lawful 
power  or  authority  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
wrongly  exercised,  but  whether  there  is  any 
law  at  all  for  the  power  or  authority  claimed 
and  exercised."  He  found  tlie  necessary  law, 
and  added :  "  If  Congress  cannot  constitutionally 
make  a  general  declaration  that  the  rates  shall 
be  reasonable  and  not  unjustly  discrinunatory 
and  then  trust  an  executive  body  to  hear  evidence 
and  decide  questions  of  fact  respecting  reason- 
ableness and  just  discrimination,  the  power  of 
Congress  over  rates  would  be  worthless." 

In  September  it  was  announced  that  the  Com- 
rai.ssion  would  appeal  from  the  injunction  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

A.  D.  1909.  -The  Seventh  Transconti- 
nental Line.  -The  .seventh  tran.scontinentul 
line  of  railway  in  America,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  system,  was  announced  as 
completed  on  the  1st  of  April,  1909.  As  its 
nanif  indicates,  it  is  an  extension  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  i'aul  system  bj-  a  line 
fourte<-n  hundred  mih'S  lonj:  from  .Mohridge, 
South  Dakota,  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

A.  D.  1909.  Fines  imposed  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company.  —  Fines 
aggregating  $i;{4, <)(»»,  imposed  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railway  C'om|)any  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  thr  Southern  District 
of  New  York  for  rebates  granted  to  the  .\meri- 
can  Sugar  Itetlniiig  Company  in  violation  of 
law,  were  afllrmeil  in  February.  1909,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  UniUid  Stales,  and  were 
paid  on  thf  12th  of  May 

A.  D.  1009  (May-June).  The  Georgia 
Railroad  Strike.  See  (in  this  vol  )  Hack 
Pi'.oni.i  mh;  Umtki)  Stati-h    ,\    D    1909. 

A.  D.  19 10.  —  Special  Message  of  President 
Taft  touching  Interstate  Commerce.  The 
im[)orUirit  Special  .Messagf  addressed  to  Congress 
by  President  Taft  on  the  7th  »)f  .lanunry.  1910, 
reeornmendint;  amendatory  legi»hitif)n  on  the  two 
Hul)jectH  of  interstate  <'ornnieree  and  the  com- 
binations called  "  trusts."  rjjiened  with  the  fol- 
lowing Htatement 

"  In  the  annual  rejiort  of  the  Inler.slatc;  Com- 
merce CommiMsion  for  the  year  1908  attention 
Is  called  to  the  fact  that  between  .Inly  1,  I90H, 
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and  the  close  of  tliat  year  sixteen  suits  had  been 
begun  to  set  aside  orders  of  tlie  commission 
(besides  one  commenced  before  that  date),  and 
that  few  orders  of  mucli  consequence  had  been 
permitted  to  go  without  protest;  that  the  ques- 
tions presented  by  tliese  various  suits  were  fun- 
damental, as  the  ccnistitutionality  of  tlie  act 
itself  was  in  issue,  and  the  right  of  Congress  to 
delegate  to  any  tribunal  authority  to  establish  an 
interstate  rate  was  denied  ;  but  that  perhaps  the 
most  serious  practical  question  raised  concerned 
the  extent  of  the  right  of  the  courts  to  review 
the  orders  of  the  commission  ;  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  if  the  contention  of  the  carriers  in  this 
latter  respect  alone  were  sustained,  but  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  Hepburn  act  to- 
ward the  effective  regulation  of  interstate  trans- 
portation charges.  In  twelve  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to,  it  was  stated,  preliminary  injunctions 
were  prayed  for,  being  granted  in  six  and  re- 
fused in  six. 

"  '  It  has  from  the  first  been  well  understood,' 
says  the  commission,  '  that  the  success  of  the 
present  act  as  a  regulating  measure  depended 
largely  upon  the  facility  with  which  temporary 
injunctions  could  be  obtained.  If  a  railroad 
company,  by  mere  allegation  in  its  bill  of  com- 
plaint, supported  by  ex-parte  affidavits,  can 
overturn  the  results  of  days  of  patient  investiga- 
tion, no  very  satisfactory  result  can  be  expected. 
The  railroad  loses  nothing  by  these  proceedings, 
since  if  they  fail  it  can  only  be  required  to 
establish  the  rate  and  to  pay  to  shippers  the 
difference  between  the  higher  rate  collected  and 
the  rate  which  is  finally  held  to  be  reasonable. 
In  point  of  fact  it  usually  profits,  because  it  can 
seldom  be  required  to  return  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  excess  charges  collected.' 

"In  its  report  for  the  year  1909  the  commis- 
sion shows  that  of  the  seventeen  cases  referred 
to  in  its  1908  report,  only  one  had  been  decided 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
although  five  other  cases  had  been  argued  and 
submitted  to  that  tribunal  in  October,  1909. 

"  Of  course,  every  carrier  affected  by  an  order 
of  the  commission  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
appeal  to  a  Federal  Court  to  protect  it  from  the 
enforcement  of  an  order  which  it  may  show  to 
hG  prima  facie  confiscatorj'  or  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory in  its  effect;  and  as  this  application  may 
be  made  to  a  court  in  any  district  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  does  delay  result  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  order,  but  great  uncertainty  is 
caused  by  contrariety  of  decision.  The  questions 
presented  by  these  applications  are  too  often 
technical  in  their  character  and  require  a  know- 
ledge of  the  business  and  the  mastery  of  a  great 
volume  of  conflicting  evidence  which  is  tedious 
to  examine  and  troublesome  to  comprehend.  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  attempt  to  deprive  any 
corporation  of  the  right  to  review  by  a  court 
of  any  order  or  decree  which,  if  undisturbed, 
would  rob  it  of  a  reasonable  return  upon  its  in- 
vestment or  would  subject  it  to  burdens  which 
would  unjustly  discriminate  against  it  and  in 
favor  of  other  carriers  similarly  situated.  What 
is,  however,  of  supreme  importance  is  that  the 


decision  of  such  questions  shall  be  as  speedy  as 
the  nature  of  the  circunisUmces  will  admit,  and 
that  a  uniformity  of  decision  be  secured  so  as  to 
bring  about  an  effective,  systematic,  and  .scien- 
tific enforcement  of  the  commerce  law,  jather 
than  conflicting  decisions  and  uncertainty  of 
final  result. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  recommend  the  establish - 
ment  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  composed 
of  five  judges  designated  for  such  purpose  from 
among  the  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  known  as  the  '  United  States  Court  of 
Commerce,'  whicli  court  shall  be  clothed  with 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  cases : 

"(1.)  All  cases  for  the  enforcement,  otherwise 
than  by  adjudication  and  collection  of  a  forfeit- 
ure or  penalty,  or  by  infliction  of  criminal  pun- 
ishment, of  any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  other  than  for  the  payment  of 
money. 

"(2.)  All  cases  brought  to  enjoin,  set  aside, 
annul,  or  suspend  any  order  or  requirement  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"  (3.)  All  such  cases  as  under  section  3  of  the 
act  of  February  19,  1903,  known  as  the  '  Elkins 
Act,'  are  authorized  to  be  maintained  in  a  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States. 

"(4.)  All  such  mandamus  proceedings  as 
under  the  provisions  of  section  20  or  section  23 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  are  authorized 
to  be  maintained  in  a  circuit  court  of  tlie  United 
States. 

"  Reasons  precisely  analogous  to  those  which 
induced  the  Congress  to  create  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals  by  the  provisions  in  the  tariff 
act  of  August  5,  1909,  may  be  urged  in  support 
of  the  creation  of  the  Commerce  Court." 

Further  recommendations  of  the  Message  are 
summarized  in  the  following: 

Pooling  arrangements  as  to  rates  to  be  allowed 
under  direct  supervision  of  the  commission. 

The  commission  to  be  empowered  to  pass 
upon  freight  classifications. 

The  commission  to  be  empowered  to  hold  up 
new  rates  or  classifications  by  railroads  until  an 
inquiry  can  be  made  as  to  their  reasonableness. 
If  found  to  be  unreasonable,  the  commission 
may  forbid  the  increase. 

Shippers  to  be  given  the  choice  of  established 
routes  on  through  freight. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ments, it  is  provided  that  no  railroad  shall  ac- 
quire any  stock  or  interest  in  a  competing  line, 
except  that  where  a  road  already  owns  50  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  stock  of  another  road,  it  may 
complete  the  purchase  of  all  the  stock.  Also  in 
cases  where  one  road  is  operating  another  under 
a  lease  of  more  than  twenty-five  years'  dura- 
tion, it  shall  have  a  right  to  acquire  the  demised 
road.  Allowing  these  acquisitions  of  stock  does 
not  exempt  any  road  from  prosecution  under 
the  Anti-'Trust  law. 

Stocks  must  be  issued  at  par  value  for  money 
paid  in  or  for  property  or  services,  rates  at  full 
value,  under  an  inquiry  by  the  Federal  author- 
ity, who  shall  supervise  all  stock  and  bond  issues. 


RAISULI,  The  Moorish  Brigand.  See 
(in  this  vol..)  Morocco  :  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

RALLIES.  —  A  political  party  in  France 
said  to  be  made  from  fragments  from  the  former 
Bonapartists,  Orleanists,  and  Boulangerists. 


RAMSAY,  Sir  William.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science,  Recent:  Radium;  also,  Nobei.  Prizes. 

RATE  REGULATION,  Railway.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Railways  :  United  States:  A.  D. 
1870-1908. 
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RAYLEIGH,    Lord.       See    (in    this    vol.) 

REBATE  RESTRICTION,  Railway. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Railwavs  ;  Uxited  States  : 
A.  D.  1870-1908,  and  1903  rFEB.). 

RECIPROCITY  TREATY:  United 
States  and  Newfoundland  :  The  Hay-Bond 
Treaty.  —  Its  Amendment  to  Death  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
NEWFOUSDL.A.XD  :  A.  D.  1902-1905. 

RECLAMATION  OF  ARID  LANDS. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Conservation  of  Xatui'.al 
Resources  :  Umted  States. 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETY,  The  American 
National.  — By  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1904,  the  American  National  Red  Cross  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  brought  directly  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Its  charter  provided  that 
five  members  of  its  Board  of  Incorporators  were 
to  be  chosen  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
War,  Navy.  Treasury,  and  Justice.  Its  ac- 
counts were  to  be  audited  by  the  disbursing 
officer  of  the  War  Department.  The  entire  sup- 
port, however,  aside  from  the  income  from  a 
small  endowment,  comes  from  the  dues  of  indi- 
vidual members  and  voluntary  contributions. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
as  the  first  president  of  the  reorganized  Red 
Cross,  emphasized  its  new  relationship  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  new  position  as  a 
body  of  really  National  scope.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  December,  1908. 
Mr.  Taft,  then  President-elect  of  the  United 
States,  consented  to  be  reelected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Red  Cross  organization  in  the 
United  .States. 

Throughout  all  the  many  calamities  of  the 
pa.st  decade,  from  earthquake,  volcanic  erup- 
tion, fire,  flood,  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  the 
Red  Cross  S^x-iety  has  always  been  instant  in 
readiness  for  effective  humane  service,  from  al- 
most every  civilized  country  of  the  world,  and 
for  any  call  to  any  quarter  of  the  glolje.  In  the 
Unitfxl  States  it  has  lately  undertaken  a  continu 
OUR  and  permanent  service  in  connection  with 
the  antituberculosis  cru.sade 

In  Japan,  before  and  during  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War.  —  '•  The  Red  Cross  Society  of  .Japan 
is  by  no  means  merely  a  copy  of  the  Kcfl  Cross 
societies  of  P^urope.  as  its  name  would  9<-em  to 
inrlicate  ;  for  the  idea  ofassistint^  the  wounded 
B<^>ldiers  and  allaying  the  sufTering  caused  by 
war  arofk;  spontancf.usly  in  .Japan.   .   .   . 

"In  lH*i7,  two  years  before  the  Restoration, 
■when  .Japan  waw  considered  a  sjivage  country 
by  the  West,  and  when  she  posscsse*!  neither 
railways  nor  telegraphs,  machinery,  etc.,  Coimt 
Hano.  an  »-ntliusiHstic  hunirinitariiin,  was  sf-nt  by 
the  Shogun  to  the  Kxhibifion  in  Paris,  where 
he  ha^l  the  fjpport unity  "f  studying  the  RM 
Cross  »'<''i'-ti«-s  of  various  countries.  Airiiin,  in 
1H73,  wJien  this  gentl'-man  was  ambnssadffr  in 
Vienna,  he  carffuily  olmerved  the  He<i  Cross 
tV^ietv.  and  eHpecially  its  activity  during  the 
Franc.  O'-rman  War  of  1H70.  When  the  Civil 
War  of  \^n  broke  out  In  .Japan,  Count  Siitio 
■WHstiiick  in  hiM  native  country,  and  lie  ronceJvc<l 
the  id'-H  of  forming  n  society  after  the  rnriripl  of 
the  Kuropean  l(';d  <'^'tH^f^t,^■^ct^r■^.  TIk- nobility 
of  .Japan  received  Win  ideas  most  favourably. 
•nd  a  notiriy  was  founded  whl<h  was  called 
HaktinUha  '^iJenevolent  Hf>riefy).   .   .   . 
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"  The  Mikado  countenanced  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  assisted  it  in  every  way.  From 
1887  onward  he  gave  it  a  yearly  contribution 
of  5,000  yen,  to  which  in  1888  a  gift  of  100,000 
yen  was  added.  After  the  Chino-Japanese  War, 
the  Mikado's  yearly  contribution  was  increased 
to  10,000  yen,  in  recognition  of  the  progress 
which  the  Society  had  made  and  of  the  great 
assistance  which  it  had  given  during  that  cam- 
paign. Besides  this  sum  he  contributes  yearly 
5,000  yen  lo  the  Red  Cross  Society  for  the  pa- 
tients, and  from  time  to  time  makes  generous 
gifts  to  the  Society.  The  motto  of  the  Japan- 
ese Red  Cross  Society  is  '  Pay  your  debt  to  your 
country  by  helping  its  soldiers ' ;  and  this  motto 
has  quickly  made  the  Society  immensely  popu- 
lar throughout  the  country.  .  .  . 

•The  war  with  China  of  1894-1895  demon- 
strated the  excellence  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  proved  at  the  same  time  its  best 
advertisement,  for  at  the  end  of  1895  there  were 
more  than  160,000  members.  Since  the  Society 
had  proved  its  immense  practical  utility,  the 
number  of  its  members  rose  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  at  the  end  of  1898  there  were  570,- 
000  members,  and  the  yearly  receipts  had 
reached  1,582,622  yen  ;  at  present  it  must  count 
about  1,000,0(X)  members,  and  must  have  an 
income  of  at  least  3,000,000  yen,  or  about  £300,- 
0<J0  per  annum,  a  truly  enormous  sum  for  a 
country  like  Japan,  where  a  yen  goes  about  as  far 
as  ten  shillings  go  in  Great  Britain.  The  latest 
available  figures  give  the  following  record : 
Number  of  members,  920,000 ;  funds  in  hand, 
£794,000  :  annual  income.  £231,000."  —  O.  Eltz- 
bacher.  The  lied  Cross  Society  of  Japan  {Contem- 
poran/  Reriew,  September,  1904). 

REDEMPTORISTS:  Forbidden  to  teach 
in  France.  See  (in  this  vol.)  P^R.\NtE  :  A.  D. 
1903, 

REFERENDUM,  Initiative  and  Recall: 
In  Switzerland.  — According  to  a  report  on 
the  subject  made  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  in  June,  1902,  by  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Switzerland,  tlie  Hon.  .Vrthur  S. 
Hardy,  down  to  that  time,  "since  the  referen- 
dum has  been  in  force,  226  Federal  laws  and 
resolutions  have  been  enacted,  of  which  40  were 
submitted  to  the  people,  14  by  the  compulsory 
and  26  by  the  optional  referendum.  The  people 
have  exercised  the  initiative  five  times  since  its 
adoption  in  1M91,  rejecting  the  measures  pro- 
pf)sed  four  out  of  five  times." 

In  the  United  States.  —  "The  first  State  to 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum  was  South  Da- 
kota in  1H9H.  Next  came  Itah  (H»00)  with  an 
amendment  which  is  not  self-executing,  and  the 
Legislature  lias  not  so  far  jiasscd  the  necessary 
enabling  net,  Oregon  followed  in  1902,  Mon- 
Uma  in  1906,  and  Oklahoma  in  1907.  South 
Dakotii.  Oreiron,  and  Oklahoma  have  also  ex- 
tenijed  the  const  it  uiiotial  amendments  w)  as  to 
provide  for  the  initiative  and  refercmlum  in 
municipal  cori)oralir>ns.  Maine,  .Missouri,  and 
North  Dakota  are  soon  to  vote  upon  constitu- 
tional amendnienlH  emIifKJying  the  initiative 
and  referendum  for  Stat*-  matters  ;  and  Maine 
propoHPH  to  extend  thii  riglit   to  municipal  cor- 

IHirationn  concrrnine  thr-lr  local  affairs.  In  M>07 
owa  and  .Soutli  Dakota  each  enact«-d  a  general 
law  under  whiih  (ilies  may.  if  they  W)  choose, 
have  cliartcrs  emlxxlying  the  general    features 
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of  the  '  comniissi(7n  plun  of  government,'  and 
acquire  with  them  the  right  to  have  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendvim,  and  the  recall.  In  South 
Dakota  the  Constitution  specifically  gives  to 
the  people  the  right  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, but  in  Iowa  no  mention  thereof  is  made 
in  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  however,  has  held  that  the  statiue  con- 
ferring the  right  upon  cities  of  a  certain  class 
to  adopt  a  commission  plan  of  government 
which  included  the  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall  was  constitutional,  as  the  State  Constitu- 
tion did  not  specifically  forbid  the  granting  of 
these  rights.  In  Texas  cities  of  a  designated 
size  can  be  incorporated  by  special  act,  and 
since  Galveston  obtained  its  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment several  cities  of  Texas  have  been  given 
charters  by  special  acts,  some  embodying  the 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  others  one  or 
two  of  these  rights,  and  some  none  of  them  or 
only  in  a  modified  form.  The  recall  is  the  most 
recent  of  the  three  new  measures  of  relief.  Los 
Angeles  in  1903  seems  to  liave  been  the  first 
city  to  have  made  the  recall  a  part  of  its  city 
charter.  In  1905  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino, 
Pasadena,  and  Fresno,  California,  followed.  In 
1906  Seattle  joined  the  list,  and  in  1907  there 
were  added  Everett,  in  Washington,  and  six 
other  California  cities  —  Santa  Monica,  Ala- 
meda, Long  Beach,  Vallejo,  Riverside  and  San 
Francisco.  No  State  has  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion for  the  recall."—  The  Outlook,  Aug.  15,  1908. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1908,  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  League  of  America  addressed  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  asliing  for  the  passage  of 
a  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
(Senate  Bill  No.  7208),  "For  a  modern  system 
whereby  the  voters  of  the  United  States  may 
instruct  their  National  Representatives,"  and, 
further,  for  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  94,"  asking  the  States  to  establish  the 
machinery  for  taking  a  referendum  vote  on 
national  issues  whenever  Congress  shall  so 
direct."' 

REGENERADORES.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
PoKTUGAi.  :  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

REGGIO:  Its  Destruction  by  Earthquake. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Earthquakes:  Italy. 

REGIE,  The  San  Domingo.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  San  Domingo:  A.  D.  1901-1905. 

REGINA  :  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan. See  (in  this  vol.)  Canada:  A.  D. 
1905. 

REID,  George  Houston  :  Premier  of  Aus- 
tralia. See  (in  this  vol.)  Australia:  A.  D. 
1903-1904. 

REID,  Sir  Robert  T.  :  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  See  (in  this  vol.)  England:  A.  D. 
1905-1906. 

REINSCH,  Paul  S.  :  Delegate  to  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  Re- 
publics, See  (in  this  vol.)  American  Repub- 
lics. 

RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM:  Its  Limita- 
tions in  Russia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia.- 
A.  D.  1905  (April-Aug.),  and  1909  (.June). 

RELIGIOUS  TEACHING,  in  State  Sup- 
ported Schools  :  The  Controversy.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  France:  A.  D.  1903  ;  Canada:  A.  D. 
1905 ;  Education  :  England  :  A.  D.  1902  and 
1906. 

RENAULT,  Louis.  See  (in  this  vol.)  No- 
bel Prizes. 


RENNENKAMPF,  General.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  .Iai'an  :  A.  I).  1904-1905  fSEPT.-MAUcn). 

REPATRIATION  OF  THE  BOERS. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  South  Africa:  A.  D.  1902- 
1903. 

REPUBLIC,  The  Rescue  of  the  Steam- 
ship. See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and  Inven- 
tion :  Electrical. 

RESCHAD,  Mohammed:  Raised  to  the 
Turkish  Throne.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tf  rkey  : 
A.  I).  1909  (.Jan-May;. 

RESEARCH,  Original.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science  and  Invention:  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. 

RESOURCES,  Conservation  of  Natural. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources, 

REVAL,  Disorders  in.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Russia  :  A.  I).  1905  (Feb. -Nov.). 

REVOLUTION,  Persia.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Persia. 

Turkish.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D. 
1908  (.Iuly-Dec),  and  after. 

REYES,  Rafael:  President  of  Colombia. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Colombia  :  A.  D.  1905-1906, 
and  1906-1909. 

RHODES,  Cecil  J. :  His  death.  —  His  con- 
tinued Influence  in  South  Africa.  —  His  Pol- 
icy carried  on  by  Dr.  Jameson.  See  South 
Africa  :  A.  I).  1902-1904. 

His  Will,  endowing  Scholarships  at  Ox- 
ford for  Students  in  the  British  Colonies  and 
the  United  States.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Educa- 
tion :  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

RHODESIA:  A.  D.  1908.  — Report  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  — The  annual 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  British  South  Af- 
rica Company,  presented  at  a  meeting  of  share- 
holders in  London  in  February,  1909,  contained 
the  following  statements: 

"During  1908  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  Rhodesia. 
This  improvement  has  been  evident  in  every  de- 
partment of  trade  and  industry,  and  is  reflected 
in  the  returns  of  administrative  receipts,  rail- 
ways, mines  and  land.  It  was  pointed  out  last 
year  what  an  important  effect  even  a  slight  in- 
crease in  general  prosperity  would  exercise  upon 
the  whole  financial  position,  and  the  figures 
now  available  show  that  this  view  was  correct. 
The  administrative  revenue  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia during  the  year  1908-9  will  suffice  to  cover 
administrative  expenditure  without  any  call 
whatever  upon  the  commercial  income  of  the 
company  ;  the  shortages  of  the  railway  compa- 
nies in  respect  of  the  same  period  will  be  less  by 
£100,000  than  in  1907-8  ;  during  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1910,  large  additional  revenue  will 
be  derived  from  the  carriage  from  the  port  of 
Beira  of  the  materials  and  stores  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railwa}'  into  the  Congo  territory. 
.  .  .  The  negotiations  for  the  extension  north- 
wards of  the  Rhodesian  Railwaj''  system  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Tanganyika  Concessions 
(Limited)  a  company  has  been  formed  called  the 
Rhodesia-Kautanga  Junction  Railway  and  Min- 
eral Company  (I^imited),  which  will  construct  a 
standard  gauge  line  from  the  present  terminus  at 
Broken  Hill  to  a  point  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Congo  Free  State;  from  the  frontier  to  the  Star 
of  the  Congo  Mine  the  line  will  be  constructed 
by  the  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Kan- 
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tanga.  .  .  .  On  the  completion  of  the  first  section 
to  the  frontier,  Rhodesia  will  be  traversed  by  a 
trunk  line  from  south  to  north. 

"The  European  population  shows  a  net  in- 
crease of  over  1,100  since  the  intermediate  cen- 
sus, in  September,  1907,  when  it  numbered 
14.018.  An  area  of  1,169,365  acres  of  land  has 
been  settled  and  occupied  during  the  past  year. 
The  output  of  gold  has  increased  from  £2,178,- 
886  in  1907  to  £2,526,087  in  1908.  Imports  have 
increased  by  about  £100,000  during  the  past 
year." 

See,  also,  South  Africa;  A.  D.  1904. 

RIBEIRO,  Hintze.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Por- 
tugal :  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

RICHMOND,  Virginia:  A.  D.  1907.— 
Great  Reunion  of  Confederate  War  Veter- 
ans.—  Unveiling  of  Monument  to  Jefferson 
Davis.  —  A  great  gathering  of  the  surviving 
veterans  of  the  Confederacy,  tfj  the  number  of 
about  15,000,  at  Richmond,  late  in  May  and 
early  in  .June,  was  brought  about  in  connection 
with  the  unveiling  of  an  impressive  monument 
to  .Jefferson  Davis.  An  equestrian  statue  of 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  was  also  unveiled  on  one 
of  the  days  of  the  reunion. 

RIFF,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Morocco: 
A.  D.  1904-1909. 

RIGA,  Disorders  in.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Rus- 
sia :  A.  n.  1905  CFkb.-Nov.;. 

RIKKEN  SEIYU-KAI.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A    D.  1908  CJi  nk). 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO:  A.  D.  1903-1905. 
—  Eradication  of  Yellow  Fever.  See  (in  this 
vol. J  PuHi.H   Hkm.tfi  :  Yki.i.ow  Fevku. 

A.  D.  1906.  -Third  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  Republics.  .See  American 
Rki'i  lii.i'  ><. 

RITCHIE,  C.  T.:  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  British  Government.  See  (in 
tills  vol  J  England  ;  A.  I).  1902  r.liLY). 

ROBERT,  Christopher  R. :  Benefactor  of 
Robert  College.  See  (in  this  vol.;  Eulcation  : 
TuRKKV.  »fcr. 

ROBERT  COLLEGE:  Its  Influence  in 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States.  See  (in  this 
volj  Ki>r(ATioN:  Ti  liKKV,  A:*  . 

ROBERTS,  Sir  Frederick  Sleigh  Roberts, 
First  Earl:  On  the  British  Territorial  Force 
and  the  need  of  Compulsory  Military  Train- 
ing. See  '^in  this  vr,l.)  War,  Tiik  I'rki'ARAtions 

KoR       Mri.ITARY. 

ROCHAMBEAU  MONUMENT:  The  un- 
veiling at  Washington.  Representatives 
of  the  families  of  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette 
invited  Guests  of  the  Nation.  See  (in  this  vol.; 
L'nitku  SrAii.-*  :   .\    I)    I9(»2  (.May; 

ROCKEFELLER,  John  D.  :  Stupendous 
Endowment  of  the  General  Education  Board. 
He«- Mn  thiH  vol)  Ki»u<:ati(in  ;  Initki)  Statkh. 
A.  F)    \'»rz   1909 

Gift  for  the  eradication  of  the  Hookworm 
Disease.  See  (in  ihiH  vol.)  Pt'nr.i<;  Health  : 
Till.  llooKwoiiM  Dihkahe. 

ROCKEFELLER,  John  D.,  Jr.:  Investing 
in  a  Concession  in  the  Congo  State.  Sec  (in 
thin  vol.)  CoN'io  Statk:   A    I)    190(;-1!)09 

ROCKHILL,  W.  W, :  Minister  to  China. 
H*-.*-  (tt,   llilH  vol  )  China  :  A.  I).  1901    190H, 

ROF-.NTGEN.     See  Rontokn. 

ROGHI,  El.  S*;e  Cm  this  vol.)  MoROrro: 
A    f)    lUOit 

ROJESVENSKY,     or     Rozhdeitveniky, 
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Admiral.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D.  1904- 
1905  (Oct.-May). 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  See 
Papacy. 

ROMANA,  President  Eduardo  de.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Peru. 

ROME:  A.  D.  1903.  —  General  Strike  of 
Workmen.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organi- 
zation: Italy. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Election  of  Ernesto  Nathan 
to  be  Mayor.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Italy:  A.  D. 
1909. 

RONTGEN,  Wilhelm  Conrad  :  Recipient 
of  Nobel  Prize.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Nobel 
Prizes. 

ROOSEVELT,  Theodore:  Becomes 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  As- 
sassination of  President  McKinley.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Buffalo;  A.  D.  1901. 

On  the  Federal  Control  of  Corporations 
engaged  in  Interstate  Trade.  See  Combina- 
tions, Inijustrial,  &c.  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1901-1903. 

On  Railway  Rate  Regulation.  See  Rail- 
ways: United  States:  A.  1).  1870-1908. 

His  intermediation  in  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  of  1902.  See  Lauor  Organization: 
United  States:  A.  D.  1902-1903. 

Message  recounting  the  Circumstances  of 
the  Secession  from  Colombia  and  recognized 
Independence  of  Panama,  and  the  Treaty 
with  Panama  for  the  Building  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal.     See  Pana.ma  Canal. 

On  the  Wrong  done  to  the  Chinese.  See 
Race  Problems:  United  States:  A.  D.  1905- 
1908. 

On  the  Strike  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  at 
Chicago.  See  I..AHOR  Organization  :  United 
States:  A.  I).  1905  (April-July). 

Elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
See  United  States  :  A.  D.  1904  (.Marcii-Xov.  ). 

Mediation  between  Russia  and  Japan.  See 
Japan:  A.  I).  1905  (June-()(  t.). 

Initial  Invitation  to  the  holding  of  the 
Second  Peace  Conference.  Sec  War,  the  Re- 
volt aoai.ssi'  :    \.  I).  1907. 

Account  of  Visit  to  Porto  Rico.  Sec  Porto 
Rmo:  a.  I).  1906. 

On  the  Rendering  of  Aid  to  San  Domingo. 
See  San  Domi.noo:   A.  D    19()J-19()7. 

On  the  Progressive  Taxation  of  Fortunes. 
See  Wealth,  'I'm-;  I'uoiu.kms  ok. 

Defense  of  Japanese  Treaty  Rights.  See 
l{\(i;  I'ltoiti.i  MS:    IMi  Ki)  .Sr  \i  Ks. 

Recommends  remission  of  part  of  Boxer 
Indemnity  to  China.  Si  .•  China:  A.  D.  1901- 
I9(W 

On  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. See  ('unhkkvation  ok  Natukal 
RKfoiitcKH:  United  States. 

Appointment  of  Country  Life  Commission, 
and  Message  on  its  Report.  Sec  (niied 
S-IATKM.A.  I).   1!»08   1909  (Aid.    Fkii.) 

On  the  Japanese  Question  in  California. 
Sec  Rate  Puohle.\ih:  United  Statkb  :  A.  I). 
IWtJ    1909. 

Recipient  of  Nobel  Prize  for  Promotion  of 
Peace.  Its  devotion  to  the  Creation  of  a 
Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Peace.  See  Imiiok  Okgamzation  :  United 
Stateh:  A    I>    1907, 

Veto  of  the  Census  Bill.  See  Civil  Sicr- 
vi(  E  IIEK011.M  :  1,'m  TED  Stateh. 
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Renunciation  of  Third    Term   Candidacy. 

See  Umtkd  States:  A.  D.  19U4  (Nov.). 

Progress  of  Civil  Service  Reform  under 
his  Administration.  See  Civil  Seuvice  Ke- 
foum:  United  States. 

After  leaving  the  White  House.  —  Shortly 
before  the  ending,  March  4,  1909,  of  his  second 
term  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  became  connected,  as  "  Con- 
tributing Editor,"  with  The  Outlook,  and  began 
the  discussion  of  current  topics  in  signed  arti- 
cles, published  in  that  weekly  magazine.  For 
some  time  it  had  been  known  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt intended,  when  released  from  office,  to 
enjoy  a  long  vacation  in  Central  Africa,  hunt- 
ing wild  game.  His  preparations  were  made 
before  he  left  the  White  House,  and  on  the 
20th  of  March,  to  correct  misunderstandings  as 
to  the  recreation  he  contemplated,  he  published 
the  following  announcement  in  The  Outlook  : 

"  I  am  about  to  go  to  Africa  as  the  head  of 
the  Smithsonian  expedition.  It  is  a  scientific 
expedition.  We  shall  collect  birds  and  mam- 
mals for  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
and  nothing  will  be  shot  unless  for  food,  or  for 
preservation  as  a  specimen,  or  unless,  of  course, 
the  animal  is  of  a  noxious  kind.  There  will 
be  no  wanton  destruction  whatever. 

"I  very  earnestly  hope  that  no  represent- 
ative of  any  newspaper  or  magazine  will  try  to 
accompany  me  or  to  interview  me  during  any 
portion  of  my  trip.  Until  I  actually  get  to  the 
wilderness  my  trip  will  be  precisely  like  any 
other  conventional  trip  on  a  steamboat  or  rail- 
way. It  will  afford  nothing  to  write  about, 
and  will  afford  no  excuse  or  warrant  for  any 
one  sending  to  any  newspaper  a  line  in  refer- 
ence thereto.  After  I  reach  the  wilderness  of 
course  no  one  outside  of  my  own  party  will  be 
with  me,  and  if  any  one  pretends  to  be  with 
me  or  pretends  to  write  as  to  what  I  do,  his 
statements  should  be  accepted  as  on  their  face 
not  merely  false  but  ludicrous.  An}'  statement 
purporting  to  have  been  made  by  me,  or  at- 
tributed to  me,  which  may  be  sent  to  newspa- 
pers should  be  accepted  as  certainly  false  and 
as  calling  for  no  denial  from  me.  So  far  as 
possible  I  shall  avoid  seeing  any  representative 
of  the  press,  and  shall  not  knowingly  have  any 
conversation  on  any  subject  whatever  with  any 
representative  of  the  press  beyond  exchanging 
the  ordinary  civilities  or  courtesies.  I  am  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  I  am  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
privacy  that  should  be  the  private  citizen's 
right.  My  trip  will  have  no  public  bearing  of 
any  kind  or  description.  It  is  undertaken  for 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  and  is 
simply  a  collecting  trip  for  the  Museum.  It 
will  be  extremely  distasteful  to  me  and  of  no 
possible  benefit  to  any  human  being  to  try  to 
report  or  exploit  the  trip,  or  to  send  any  one 
with  me,  or  to  have  any  one  try  to  meet  me  or 
see  me  with  a  view  to  such  reporting  or  exploit- 
ation. Let  me  repeat  that  while  I  am  on 
steamer  or  railway  there  will  be  nothing  what- 
ever to  report  ;  that  when  I  leave  the  railway 
for  the  wilderness  no  persons  will  have  any 
knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  report 
anything,  and  that  any  report  is  to  be  accepted 
as  presumably  false." — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  ex-President  took  steamer  from  New 
York  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  one  of  the 
journals  which  had  been  among  the  sharpest  of 
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his  critics  and  opponents  for  years,  the  New 
York  Times,  liad  this  to  say  of  him  that  day : 

"There  is  no  need  to  tell  him  that  he  will 
carry  with  him  wherever  he  goes  the  abiding 
affection  of  nearly  80,000,000  of  people.  They 
who  dislike  Colonel  Roosevelt,  or  think  they 
do,  scarcely  count  in  the  Census.  Wherever  he 
goes  he  will  make  friends  among  human  be- 
ings, and  impress  everybody  with  a  reasonably 
high  yet  easily  appreciable  ideal  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Courage,  energy,  quick  co-ordina- 
tion of  muscle  and  brain,  persistent  alertness, 
boundless  sympathy,  and  good  fellowship  are 
characteristics  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Every- 
body likes  such  a  man." 

Returning  from  his  African  expedition  in  the 
spring  of  1910,  the  ex-President  accepted  invi- 
tations in  Europe  which  took  him  to  Naples, 
Rome,  Vienna,  Paris,  Brussels,  The  Hague, 
Christiania,  Berlin,  London,  and  was  received 
with  extraordinary  honors  at  every  capital. 
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A.  D.  1870-1905.  —  Increase  of  Population 
compared  with  other  European  Countries. 
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A.  D.  1901  'July;.  —  Russianizing  of  the 
Finnish  Army.  —  Autocratic  Violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  Finland.  See  Finl.Ohd:  A.  1). 
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A.  D.  1901-1904.  —  Persistent  Occupation 
of  Manchuria,   despite   Treaty  with   China. 

—  Japanese  Complaints  and  Demands.  See 
Japan;  A.  D.  1901-1904,  and  Cuina:  A.  D. 
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A.  D.  1901-1904.  —  The  Disaffection  among 
the  Students  of  the  Universities.  —  Famine  in 
Eastern  Districts,  and  Industrial  Depression 
in  the  Cities.  —  Assassination  of  Sipiagin. 

—  Advent  of  Plehve  to  Power.  —  Atrocities 
of  his  Administration.  —  Witte,  Minister  of 
Finance.  —  Assassination  of  Plehve.  In  Vol- 
ume VI.  of  this  work,  which  went  to  press  in 
the  spring  of  V.)()l,  the  reronl  of  events  in  Russia 
was  brought  down  to  .March  and  April  of  that 
year.  The  revolutionary  temper,  then  rapidly 
rising  in  heat  throughout  the  Empire,  found  its 
most  ar:tive  manifestation  among  the  students 
of  the  universities,  whose  outbreaks  of  disaffec- 
tion were  punished  mercilessly,  by  .Siberian 
exile,  by  draft  into  llie  army,  or  more  summa- 
rily by  the  (Jos.sa<jks'  knout  The  Tsar,  however, 
had  seemed  at  last  U)  recognize  the  special  griev- 
anr;es  of  the  students  and  U>  wish  to  have  rem- 
edies found  for  them.  To  succeed  M.  Hogolie- 
poff,  the  hiU:  .Minister  of  Instruction,  wh(jm  a 
Bludent  had  shot  on  the  27th  of  February,  the 
Tsar  appoint^;d  U)  that  office  a  Or-neral  Vannov- 
Bky,  who  was  crediU;d  with  having  a  clear  and 
•vmfialhetic  understanding  of  the  wrongs  to 
the  student  b'.Kly  which  provok<;d  their  disor 
derly  conduct,  ft  wn»  Ixjlieved,  Ux),  that  full 
powers  lia'l  been  given  t'j  him  for  reforming  the 
govenirnent  fjf  the  universities.  Hut,  whatever 
may  have  U;eri  the  exrellr-uee  of  disi)osition  In 
General  Varinovsky  and  in  the  'lujir,  the  |)r()- 
jecWrd  reforms  were  i¥)  obstructed,  in  some  man 
ner,  that  the  Mtudents  Ijecarne  more  and  more 
op«nly  revolutionary  in  their  action,  an<l  the 
new  minisUr  resigmfl  in  the  wcond  year  of  his 
endeavors. 

A  number  of  immediate  caus/^s  of  nii8<-ry  in 
th<  r.rnpire  were  now  adde<l  U)  the  many  causei 
whieh  a  i\>'%pt,t\c  nnd  "irrupt  government,  kept 
alwayx  in  op»!ralion  Harvests  in  large  parts  of 
Eftnfrrn  Russia  hail  failed,  bringing  the  horrora 
of  famine  on  Htttnc,  24,fX)0,0(K)  people.     Simul- 
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taneously  with  this,  an  industrial  crisis  came, 
to  close  great  uumbers  of  factories  and  shops 
and  to  create  a  vast  army  of  the  unemploj'ed. 
M.  Witte,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  had  been 
extraordinarily  skilful  and  successful  in  develop- 
ing new  industries  in  Russia ;  but  had  done  so 
by  measures  of  unnatural  stimulation  which 
had  this  unfortunate  result.  High  tariffs  for  the 
protection  of  home  manufactiu'es  from  foreign 
competition,  and  the  offer  of  attractive  induce- 
ments to  foreign  capital,  had  brought  about 
many  investments  which  proved  to  be  unprofit- 
able, and  the  time  had  come,  as  happens  always 
and  everywhere  in  such  cases,  when  the  un- 
sound structure  of  productive  enterprise  must 
collapse.  Thus  the  country,  having  all  of  its  in- 
dustrial centers  filled  with  suffering  unemployed 
workmen  and  many  of  its  rural  districts  filled 
with  starving  peasants,  was  a  field  most  per- 
fectly prepared  for  the  seed  of  insurgent  passion 
which  countless  agents  were  now  busied  in  sow- 
ing. 

Students  and  workmen  became  associated  in 
flagrant  revolutionary  demonstrations,  flaunting 
the  red  flag  of  rebeljicm  and  .singing  seditious 
songs,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mo.scow.  KielT,  Khar- 
koff,  Odessa,  and  other  cities,  fighting  vain  bat- 
tles with  savagi;  Cos.sacks  and  police.  To  excite 
the  peasantry  to  action,  a  forged  ukas«!  was  cir- 
culated among  them,  in  the  districts  of  Poltava 
and  Kharkoff,  announcing  that  the  land, 
held  wrongly  by  the  nobles,  had  been  restored 
to  them  by  the  Tsjir  ;  that  they  could  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and.  with  it,  the  i)reseiit  rontents 
of  granaries  and  barns.  They  proceeded  accord- 
ingly to  stri()  many  estates  (mw  below,  Rrhsi.\: 
A.  1).  1902),  and  suffered  piteously  from  I  he 
soldiery  that  came;  in  haste  tostop  their  deluded 
work.  It  was  at  this  time  that  .M.  Witte  set 
on  foot  an  extensive  inf)uiry  into  agricultural 
conditir)ns,  th(;  imiiortant  [)olitical  outcome  of 
which  will  be  H|iokeM  of  later  on. 

On  the  l.'ilhof  Ajiril.  1902.  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  M.  Sijjiairin,  was  killeil  by  a  student 
named  Helmatcheff.  This  murderous  exploit  of 
the  revolutionary  terrorists  brought  a  man  into 
power  who  gave  Russia  an  experience  in  the 
next  two  years,  of  heart lessness  and  foidness  in 
despotism  which  Huri)a.sHefl  all  Ihalithiul  known 
before. 

"Sijdagin,  when  Minister  of   the  Interior,  had 
alrewly   brought  matters  so  far  by  his  reaction 
ary  policy  of   violence  that  the  imiwh  of  his  as 
sassiuation  at  the  hands  of   iSelmatcheir  was  re- 
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ceivcd  with  unmixed  joy  in  all  classes  of  Russian 
society.  But  the  fullest  proof  of  the  irreconcila 
bleness  of  autocracy  with  things  like  improve- 
ment and  proi^ress  was  furnished  by  the  successor 
of  Sipiagin,  Von  Plehve,  who  soon  proved  him- 
self to  be  the  complete  personification  of  all  evil, 
lieartlessness,  and  corruption.  .  .  .  The  attention 
of  the  highest  circles  was  drawn  to  his  person 
when,  after  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II., 
he  conducted  the  prosecution  at  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  participators  in  the  deed.  Later,  on 
being  appointed  State  Secretary,  he  was  able, 
by  his  persistent  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  reac- 
tion, to  place  himself  on  a  good  footing  with 
those  in  power,  particularly  with  the  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  Pobiedonostseff,  who,  when 
the  policy  of  destroying  the  Finnish  constitution 
was  determined  upon,  found  a  good  tool  in  Von 
Plehve.  In  the  anti-Finn  coup  d'etat  he  played 
a  considerable  part,  particularly  as  member  of 
the  secret  committee  which  drafted  the  plan  for 
the  Kussitication  of  the  Finnish  Grand  Duchy, 
and  drew  up  the  manifesto ;  while,  still  later, 
as  Secretary  for  Finland,  together  with  the  then 
Governor-General  Bobrikoff,  he  conducted  and 
carried  out  the  well-known  policy  of  suppres- 
sion. 

"  As  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Von  Plehve  lost 
no  time  in  showing  what  policy  he  intended  to 
follow,  as  he  declared  the  general  dissatisfaction 
in  Russia  to  be  solely  the  result  of  the  conspir- 
acy and  machinations  of  a  handful  of  evil  dis- 
posed persons,  who  could  easily  be  rendered 
incapable  of  harm  if  only  the  police  were 
sufficiently  strengthened  and  received  extensive 
powers.  .  .  .  The  Minister  came  into  conflict, 
shortly  after  his  appointment,  with  a  number 
of  his  colleagues,  especially  with  the  Finance 
Minister,  De  Witte,  who  had  previously  been 
practically  omnipotent,  and  with  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  Muravieff.  The  difference  with  the 
latter  hinged  on  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  •  political  criminals,'  the  trials  of  whom  Von 
Plehve  wished  to  allocate  to  a  special  court- 
martial,  the  proceedings  being  conducted  with 
closed  doors,  whilst  the  Minister  of  Justice 
required  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary 
courts.  The  Tsar,  as  usual,  followed  the  most 
reactionary  counsel.  ...  Of  deeper  significance 
and  more  far-reaching  effects  was  the  conflict 
with  the  Finance  Minister,  who,  indeed  was 
far  more  menacing  to  Von  Plehve's  exalted 
position.  Without  being  imbued  with  really 
liberal  views,  but  being  possessed  of  intelligence 
and  a  clear  view  as  regards  all  social  phenom- 
ena, De  Witte,  doubtless  one  of  the  most  able 
statesmen  Russia  has  possessed  in  recent  times, 
recognized  that,  if  matters  in  the  Empire  con- 
tinued much  longer  in  the  same  way,  a  catas- 
trophe was  unavoidable.  .  .   . 

"De  Witte  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Tsar  to 
the  formation  of  committees,  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  agriculture,  and  including  both  large 
estate  owners  and  men  of  the  people,  to  whom 
was  allotted  the  task  of  declaring  their  views  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Russian  agricul- 
ture, and  of  indicating  steps  for  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  conditions.  De  Witte  himself 
urged  the  committees  to  express  themselves 
freely  and  openly  as  to  the  causes  of  the  prevail- 
ing misery,  and  as  to  the  means  of  remedying 
it.     But  in  all  probability  he  hardly  expected 


that  these  utterances  would  go  so  far  in  their 
openness  as  they  really  did.  Quite  a  number 
of  committees  were  perspicacious  enough  to 
deal  not  merely  with  the  economical,  but  like- 
wise with  the  general  political  position,  though 
recognising  that  the  former  was  very  closely 
connected  with  the  latter.  In  this  way  the  ice 
was  broken.  One  committee  after  the  other 
criticised  the  existing  system  of  government 
with  astonishing  boldness,  and  required  an  un- 
conditional and  radical  change  therein.  ...  It 
was  the  representatives  of  tha  zemtsvo  a.ssemblies 
who  played  the  chief  part  in  the  agricultural 
committees,  and  consequently  hopes  began  to 
be  cherished  more  or  less  everywhere  that  these 
assemblies  would  now  receive  amplified  rights, 
and  that  in  this  way  the  basis  would  be  laid  for 
the  future  and  for  the  constitution  dreamt  of  by 
all.  Such  hopes  were,  however,  not  to  the  taste 
of  Von  Plehve,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
.  .  .  Finally  they  [the  conunittees]  were  dis- 
solved, without  having  achieved  any  other  re- 
sult than  a  number  of  reports  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  them,  and  which  ended  by  being 
pigeon  holed  in  one  record  office  or  the  other. 
Von  Plehve  had  conquered  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter. But  his  successs  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 
At  one  stroke  he  converted  a  large  number  of 
liberal  friends  of  reform  into  radical  adherents 
of  the  emancipation  movement,  while  to  all 
others  who  had  followed  the  proceedings  of  the 
agricultural  committees  with  interest  and  expec- 
tancy he  brought  home  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  fact  that  a  regime,  under  which  the  will  or 
the  whim  of  an  irresponsible  official  could  bring 
to  naught  plans  having  for  their  object  the 
amendment  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  many 
millions  of  people,  could  never  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  national  development.  Similar 
fruits  were  borne  by  Von  Plehve's  policy  in 
many  other  directions.  .  .  . 

"Never  have  the  police  been  so  numerous 
or  so  powerful  as  under  Von  Plehve's  regime ; 
never  were  such  trifling  causes  sufficient  to  de- 
prive both  sexes  of  citizens  of  their  liberty,  to 
expose  them  to  ill-treatment,  and  to  send  them 
into  exile.  But  never,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
such  means  proved  to  be  more  powerless.  .  .  . 
The  so-called  '  Organisation  of  the  Struggle,'  the 
same  that  had  slain  the  previous  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Sipiagin,  also  sentenced  to  death  the 
Governor  of  Ulfa,  Bogdanovitch.  ...  At  last 
Von  Plehve,  too,  was  overtaken  by  his  fate. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  1904,  a  member  of  the 
'  Organisation  of  the  Struggle '  threw  a  bomb 
into  the  carriage  of  the  Minister  as  he  was  driv- 
ing towards  the  Warsaw  railway  station  in  St. 
Petersburg,  on  his  way  to  an  audience  with 
the  Tsar.  He  was  killed  instantaneously ;  while 
the  assassin,  Sasonov,  and  a  second  terrorist, 
Sickocki,  who  had  lent  him  assistance,  were 
arrested  and  condemned  to  twenty  and  eleven 
years  respectively  of  penal  servitude."  —  K. 
Zilliacus,  The  Russian  Itevolutionary  Movement, 
ch.  16  (X.   Y.,  Button  and  Co.). 

A.  D.  1902.  —  The  Political  Awakening  of 
the  Common  People.  —  Ideas  of  the  Stund- 
ists.  —  Peasants  taking  Possession  of  the 
Granaries. —  Floggings  and  Butcheries  in 
Progress. —  "  The  discontented  crowds  are  un- 
armed, their  only  weapons  are,  so  far,  shouts, 
banners  and  martyrdom  for  Liberty,  while  the 
auto-bureaucratic  regime  meets  these  with  the 
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infliction  of  wounds  and  death.  Still  there  are 
features  in  this  uneven  struggle  which  are  of 
very  ill-omen  for  auto-bureaucracy.  Such  is, 
in  the  first  place,  the  hearty  compact  between 
the  factory  workers  and  the  masses  of  the  towns 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forward  elements  of 
the  classes,  mainly  represented  by  students  of 
the  different  higher  educational  institutions,  on 
the  other.  Secondly,  there  is  the  persistency 
with  which  the  cries  '  Down  with  Autocracy  ! ' 
'Long  live  Liberty,'  are  now  resounding 
throughout  the  Empire  of  the  Tzars.  The 
shouters  are  invariably  beaten  down,  even  shot 
down,  as  we  shall  see  later  on  ;  but  the  cry  is 
raised  again  and  again.  Revolutions  are,  un- 
fortunately, not  accomplished  by  shouts  alone; 
but  does  not  the  Tzar's  Government  take  all 
possible  pains  to  teach  the  population  this 
simple  truth  ?  .  .  . 

"  Merciless  wholesale  flogging  goes  on  in  the 
Poltava  province.  Rifles  have  also  been  used  ; 
and  a  number  of  women  and  children  have  been 
wounded  and  several  peasants  shot  dead.  One 
of  the  bfidies  had  fourteen  bullets  in  it.  In  the 
Kharkov  province  '  peace  and  order '  has  been 
enforced  with  a  still  greater  '  respect  to  uni- 
form and  arms.'  The  soldiers  themselves  state 
that  the  number  of  blows  doled  out  with  the 
bundles  of  birch  to  the  peasants  amounted  at 
times  to  2'/)  per  person.  When  fleeing  from 
the  torture  eight  peasants  hit  on  a  patrol.  The 
commanding  officer  being  drunk  ordered  'fire!' 
and  all  the  eight  unarmed  and  helpless  victims 
fell  dead  ! 

"But  do  these  ' energetic  measures '  produce 
the  desired  effect?  In  the  village  of  Kourlak, 
Province  of  Voronezh,  the  same  merciless  flog- 
ging was  to  be  administered  to  all  its  inhab- 
itants. When  the  thirty-seventh  pea-sant  re- 
ceived his  portion  of  the  torture,  the  villagers, 
after  consultation,  declared  that  they  submitted. 
But  they  collected  carefully  all  the  birch-bun- 
dles which  served  for  the  execution.  '  Tlicy 
will  be  of  use  to  us,'  said  the  fjea.sants,  'when 
v:e  shall  flog  you."  All  tiie  official  explanations 
given  them  by  the  aulhoritir-s  on  this  occasion 
led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  administra- 
tion a*;knowledged  the  right«;ou8ness  of  their 
claims  on  the  land,  and  Hogged  them  only  for 
using  wrong  rnean.s  for  its  recovery;  —  that 
therefore  they  woiiWl  soou  havf;  the  upper  hand 
over  the  officials  and  landlord.H,  and  would  then 
flog  them  in  their  turn. 

"  Nor  does  the  movement  in  the  Poltava  Pro- 
Tlnce  (ntsi:  ab<^>ve,  RiJSfliA.  A.  I).  1901-1904)  show 
any  Migri  of  ai;aterrient.  According  to  the 
latest  private  in  formation,  whifh  dates  from  the 
last  day  of  April,  the  peanant  niovem<nt  there 
dcx-.H  not  at  all  hear  the  ( haraeler  of  devaita 
tlon  ;  altbotigh  th«;  landlordH  are  undoubtedly 
ruineri  by  the  f|iiiet  doings  of  the  villagfra. 
There  Is  no  pillaging.  The  peasants,  hea<l<-d 
by  their  ehfrtive  eiders,  ojx^n  the  grariarien  of 
the  landlords  and  dlHtribut*-  the  grain  among 
tbemn/flves  acf:ordiiitc  U>  the  needs  of  ear  h  fatn 
lly  Mhe  well  U>  do  r»c<-lving  nothing),  while  the 
remaininff  grain,  if  any,  in  lranir»rr»d  to  the 
communal  stores.  F'art  of  this  ai)propriat<-d 
grain  tiaii  alrea/ly  In-en  us*-*!  by  the  peuwinlH  for 
■Tiwlng  thHr  own  fields,  as  well  as  thotwj  they 
liave  ap{iroprlat/:d  from  the  gentry  As  »'K)n  as 
the  frf*'<ps  are  marched  Into  the  rebellious  ]<> 
calUy.  they  take  [KMseMlon  of  the  appr<y|)rlat<'d 


grain  still  remaining  in  the  communal  granaries, 
and  return  it  to  its  former  owners.  But  as  soon 
as  the  soldiery,  after  wholesale  flogging  of  the 
peasantry,  leave  the  locality,  the  peasants  again 
take  possession  of  the  landlords'  grain.  The 
prison  at  Poltava  is  crammed  with  peasants  and 
students,  and  yet  clandestine  manifestoes  are 
published  with  the  regularity  of  the  local  official 
paper,  and  are  distributed  even  among  the 
soldiery.  .  .   . 

' '  The  present  peasant  movement  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  three  provinces  already  mentioned. 
In  these  it  originated  simply  on  the  ground 
of  starvation,  and  similar  events  are  reported 
from  the  provinces  of  Koursk,  Ekaterinoslav 
and  Podolia ;  also  in  those  of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk, 
etc.,  in  distant  Siberia,  where  governmental 
grain  stores  suffered  the  fate  of  the  landlords' 
granaries  in  Europe.  But  the  tension  of  the 
peasants'  spirit,  their  utter  distrust  of  the  present 
Government,  and  their  readiness  to  take  justice 
into  their  own  hands  may  be  said  to  be  universal 
throughout  the  Empire. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  Social  Democratic 
movement  in  Russia  no  hopes  of  the  Russian 
peasant  were  cherished  by  its  leaders.  But 
powerful  agrarian  organisations  have  since 
sprung  up."  —  Felix  Volkhovsky,  T/ie  Russian 
Awakeninfi  {Contemporari/  Renew,  June,  1902). 

A.  D.  1902. —  Russo-Chinese  Treaty  con- 
cerning Tibet,  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tibet:  A.  D. 
1902. 

A.  D.  1903  (April).  —  The  Massacre  of 
Jews  at  Kishineff.  —  The  British  Vice-Consul 
at  Odessa,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  visited  Kishineff  in 
July,  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  barbarous  attack 
on  the  .Jewish  population  of  that  town,  which 
had  been  made  by  a  mob  in  the  previous  April. 
The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  his 
official  report,  published  soon  afterward  as  a  Par- 
liamentary Paper:  "The riots  began  on  Easter 
Sunday  (o.  s.).  (the  19th  April,  n.  s),  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town 
.  .  .  and  on  that  day  were  confined  to  the  or- 
dinary acts  of  a  turbulent  crowd  —  e.  (/.,  the 
smashing  of  windows  and  door  panels  in  Jewish 
houses.  The  area  of  Sunday's  disturbance  was 
comparatively  small.'"  Early  the  next  morning 
they  began  afresh  in  the  same  (luarter.  and 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  town.  '  They  were 
directed  entirely  against  the  Jews."  "iMonday 
wa.s  the  day  when  the  worst  crimes  were  com- 
mitted, and  thes*'  were  perj)etrate(l  by  bands  of 
rioters  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  .Many 
people  believe  the  riots  to  be  the  work  of  orgau- 
izwl  companies." 

"  Besides  the  mjirdcrs committed,  the  interiors 
of  houses  were  utterly  tlismantled,  pillows 
ripped  up.  Jewish  Scrfpturcs  lorn,  floors  de- 
stroyed, and  furniture  thrown  into  the  street; 
while;  at  an  early  stage;  wine  was  bre)ache"el,  that 
which  was  not  elrunk  pe)urliig  inte)  the  street. 
The  leieal  aiithoritie-s  leieik  ne)  effertive  step  to 
stop  the-  rifits.  whieli  continued  unaiiiite'd  till  4 
I*  M.,  or  later.  Ih<'  soldiers  meanwhile-  be-ing 
paHsive.  If  not  symitathetie-.  Hpe"clate)rs.  an<l  the 
pe>liee  contenting  lliemselves  with  the- arrest  of 
minor  erlininals  .  then  the  (Jovernor,  whe)  hael 
re-malneel  at  heirne-  ^jiving  emlerK  by  te;lephone, 
which  were-  disrcganle-el,  at  length  ventured  to 
sign  the  neceHHury  eireler  fe)r  the;  tre)ons  to  be 
employeel  The;  only  case-  I  heard  e)f  In  which 
the;  latter  uwel  their  we-apons  e>ccurre;d  Hhe)rtly 
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after  the  issue  of  the  Governor's  order,  when  a 
Christian  boy,  pursuing  a  Jew  with  a  stone,  und 
refusing  to  desist,  was  knocked  down  and  ba\o- 
neted  by  soldiers.  An  eye-witness  of  the  scene 
related  the  facts  to  me.  This  boy  (with  one 
doubtful  exception)  was  the  only  Christian  killed 
in  the  disturbances.  If  resolute  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  authorities,  it  is  believed  that  the 
riots  could  have  been  checked  at  an  early  stage. 
The  more  usual  opinion  .seems  to  be  that  all  the 
murders  occurred  on  Monday.  It  is  certain  that 
none  were  perpetrated  on  Sunday,  and  very 
doubtful  whether  any  took  place  after  the  order 
to  employ  the  troops  had  come  into  effect.  The 
disorders  did  not  entirely  cease,  as  next  day  (21st 
April)  houses  in  the  outskirts  were  pillaged ; 
but,  roughly  speaking,  the  riots  may  be  said  to 
have  ended  on  Monday.  Some  students  are  said 
,to  have  taken  part  in  the  riots." 

"  Apparently  a  feeling  existed  among  the 
lower  classes  that  the  Jews  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
majority  at  Kishineff.  The  fact  is  that  they 
form  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
which  amounts  to  some  115,000  inhabitants, 
the  other  half  consisting  two-thirds  of  .Molda- 
vians, and  after  them  of  Russians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Poles,  Germans,  (fee." 

The  victims  of  these  melancholy  occurrences 
are  officially  estimated  at  41  Jews  killed,  or  who 
died  subsequently  of  wounds,  3  severely,  and 
300  slightly,  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was 
one  child  accidently  suffocated  by  its  mother. 
The  deaths  are  placed  by  another  (Jewish)  au- 
thority at  43,  including  2  young  children,  and 
by  some  even  as  high  as  47,  but  this  figure 
seems  to  include  persons  who  died  from  shock, 
and  not  directly  from  violence.  The  official 
estimate  of  deaths  is  identical  with  the  figure 
communicated  to  me  at  the  Jewish  hospital. 

"Three  hundred  and  eight  persons  have  al- 
ready been  convicted  of  thefts  and  other  minor 
offenses  [in  connection  with  the  riots],  and 
have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment 
ranging  from  one  week  to  three  months.  .  .  . 
The  accused  still  awaiting  trial  number  360. 
...  Of  the  above  prisoners  260  are  accused  of 
participation  in  the  riots  without  actual  violence 
and  are  out  on  bail  in  sums  ranging  from  200  to 
300  roubles.  Those  in  this  category  who  are 
found  guilty  will  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
without  hard  labour  in  the  Maison  Correction- 
nelle,  Avhere  the  discipline  is  more  severe  than  in 
prison.  The  remaining  100  are  charged  with 
murder  in  addition  to  other  crimes,  and  those 
found  guilty  will  be  transported  to  undergo 
penal  servitude  in  the  Island  of  Sakhalin." 

A.  D.  1903  (May-Oct.).  —  Intrigues  against 
Opening  Ports  in  Manchuria  to  Foreign 
Trade.     See  (in  this  vol.)   China:  A.  D.  1903 

(M.\Y-OCT.). 

A.  D.  1903-1904. — Concert  with  Austria- 
Hungary  in  submitting  the  Murzsteg  Pro- 
gramme of  Reform  in  Macedonia  to  Turkey. 
See  Turkey:  A.  D.  1908-1904. 

A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-July). — Opening  of  the 
War  with  Japan.  —  Battles  at  the  Yalu. — 
First  operations  in  Manchuria.  —  First  move- 
ments against  Port  Arthur.  See  Jap.\x:  A. 
D.  1904  (Feb.-July). 

A.  D.  1904  (July-Sept.). — War  with  Japan: 
Japanese  Success  in  Manchuria.  —  The  great 
battle  of  Liao-Yang.  See  Japan:  A.  D.  1904 
(July-Sept.). 


A.  D.  1904-1905.  —  Reforming  attempts  of 
Prince  Mirsky.  —  Meeting  of  Zemstvo  presi- 
dents. —  The  Revolutionary  Workman.  — 
Father  Capon.  —  The  Appeal  to  the  Tsar.  — 
The  answering  Massacre  of  "  Bloody  Sun- 
day."—  Assassination  of  Grand  Duke  Ser- 
gius.  —  Witte's  practical  premiership.  —  The 
Call  of  the  First  Duma. —  The  General  Strike 
on  the  Railways. — The  Great  General  Strike. 
— The  Ukase  of  October  30,  called  the  Con- 
stitution of  Russia. —  Beginning  of  Reaction. 
— The  Postal  Strike.  —  Fatal  Rising  at  Mos- 
cow. —  The  hated  Plchve  was  succeeded  by 
Prince  Svyatopolk  Mirsky,  a  broad-minded 
statesman,  who  began  earnest  efforts  to  set  the 
government  on  a  different  course.  One  of  the 
first  measures  of  the  prince  was  to  win  autliority 
from  the  Tsar  for  a  meeting  of  the  presidents 
of  the  zemstvos,  or  provincial  councils,  which 
are  bodies  of  a  considerably  representative  char- 
acter, exercising  a  limited  power  in  their  rural 
districts  over  matters  of  sanitation,  public  roads, 
and  common  schools.  Ostensibly,  the  meeting 
was  to  concert  measures  of  relief  for  the 
wounded  in  the  war  with  Japan ;  but  every- 
body knew  that  political  questions  could  not 
escape  discussion  if  such  a  meeting  was  held. 

All  the  interests  that  xiphoid  autocracy-,  aris- 
tocracy, and  bureaucracy  in  Russia  were  quick  to 
scent  danger,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing the  weak-willed  sovereign  to  recall  his  con- 
sent to  the  meeting.  In  his  feeble,  half-waj' 
manner  of  doing  things,  he  forbade  it  as  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  but  allowed  its  members  to  meet 
unofficiall}'  and  privately,  in  November,  with 
no  publication  of  their  discussions  or  acts.  They 
adopted  resolutions  setting  forth  a  bold  demand 
for  a  representation  of  the  people  in  their  gov- 
ernment, and  these  were  laid  before  the  Tsar. 
He  gave  a  public  reply  to  them  on  the  26th  of 
December,  ignoring  the  demand  for  representa- 
tive institutions,  declaring  that  the  government 
must  remain  autocratic,  but  making  vague 
promises  of  reform  in  the  laws,  with  especial 
assurances  of  liberty  to  the  press  and  in  religion  ; 
but  everything  granted  must  flow  by  gracious 
favor  from  the  autocracy,  through  the  channels 
of  the  bureaucracy,  where  it  could  not  by  any 
possibility  run  true  and  clear.  The  words  of  the 
Tsar,  vague  as  they  were,  produced  some  en- 
couragement, and  a  feeling  of  trust  in  his  good 
intentions  ;  but  the  effect  was  soon  destroyed. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Prince  Trubet- 
skoi,  in  authority  at  Moscow,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Prince  ^Mirsky,  from  which  the  following  was 
published  in  translation  soon  after  : 

"  Through  this  letter  I  wish  to  explain  myself 
to  you,  and  ask  you  not  to  refuse  me  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  to  the  Emperor,  most 
humbly,  the  motives  which  prompted  me  to 
give  the  zemstvo  permission  to  assert  itself. 
According  to  public  opinion,  in  which  I  concur 
unreservedly,  Russia  is,  at  present,  facing  an 
epoch  of  anarchy  and  revolutionary  movement. 
What  is  going  on  is,  by  far,  no  mere  agitation  by 
the  youth.  The  youth  stands  forth  only  as  a 
reflection  of  the  general  state  prevailing  in 
society.  This  state  is  most  dangerous  and  ter- 
rible for  our  entire  country,  as  well  as  for  all  of 
us,  and  particularly  so  for  the  holy  person  of 
the  Emperor.  It  is.  therefore,  the  duty  of  every 
trul}-  loyal  subject  to  ward  off  the  disastrous  ca- 
lamity with  anj'  and  all  means  at  his  disposal. 
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A  short  time  ago,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
received  by  the  Emperor,  and  to  tell  him, 
straightforwardly  and  truly,  to  the  best  of  my 
effort  and  knowledge,  about  the  present  state  of 
society.  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  that 
what  is  going  on  is  not  a  riot,  but  a  revolution ; 
that  the  Russian  people  is  thus  being  drawn 
into  a  revolution,  which  it  does  not  desire,  and 
which  can  be  forestalled  by  the  Emperor.  Yet 
there  is  but  one  way  out  of  it,  just  one,  and  that 
is  by  the  Emperor  placing  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  society  and  of  the  masses.  In  the 
depths  of  my  soul  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if 
the  Emperor  only  wanted  to  confidently  group 
these  powers  around  himself,  Russia  would  free 
itself  from  all  the  terrors  of  the  impending  dis- 
turbance, and  would  support  its  Czar,  his  will, 
and  his  absolute  sovereignty.  In  view  of  the 
State  of  mind  of  all  the  people,  who  are  filled 
with  fear  and  horror  over  tbe  things  referred  to 
above,  it  is  really  beyond  human  power  to  refuse 
them  to  speak  about  that  which  is  vexing  and 
tormenting  everybody  so  fearfully." 

"The  opening  of  the  next  year  (1905)  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  element  in 
revolution.  Certainly,  there  had  been  strikes 
and  riots  in  the  great  cities  before  ;  there  had 
been  peasant  risings  and  other  forms  of  econo- 
mic agitation  in  various  parts.  But  as  a  whole 
the  revolutionary  movement  as  such  had  been 
inspired,  directed,  and  even  carried  out  by  the 
educated  classes —  the  students,  the  journalists, 
the  doctors,  barri.sters,  and  other  professional 
men.  It  had  l>een  almost  limited  to  that  groat 
division  of  sfx;iety  which  in  Russia  is  called 
'The  Intelligence.'  ...  It  was  'the  Intelli- 
gence' who  hitherto  had  fought  for  the  re- 
volution. ...  At  length  the  first-fruits  of  their 
toilsome  propaganda,  continued  through  forty 
years,  were  v.-en,  and  the  revolutionary  work- 
man appeared. 

"  He  was  ushered  in  by  Father  George 
Gapon,  at  that  time  a  rather  simple-hearted 
priest,  with  a  rather  childlike  faith  in  God  and 
the  T«ar,  and  a  c<;rtain  genius  for  organization. 
Ilin  pf'rw>nal  iiold  upon  the  working  classes  was 
probably  due  U)  their  astonishment  that  a  priest 
should  take  any  interest  in  their  affairs,  outside 
their  fcs.  .  .  .  Father  Gapon,  with  his  thin 
line  of  genius  for  organization,  had  gafhcrcd 
the  workrn'n's  groups  or  trade  unions  of  St. 
Petersburg  into  a  fairly  compact  b'xiy,  called 
'The  Russian  Workmen's  Union,' of  which  he 
was  I'residcnt  as  well  as  founder.  In  tin-  third 
week  in  January  the  men  at  the  F'utilnfT  iron 
works  struck  because  two  of  their  nunibir  liad 
lK,'en  dismisji'd  for  b'loiiginir  to  tli«;ir  uidun.  At 
once  the  .N'evji  iron  and  sliip  building  works,  the 
Petroffsky  cott^m  works,  the  Alexander  engine 
works,  the  ThornU^n  cloth  works,  and  other 
great  fiu:U>r]<H  on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  upon 
the  induHtritil  islands  joined  in  the  strike,  and  in 
two  davH  s/^rn*-   I'Xi.'KiO  work  p'l.iile  wr-re  Kiit.' 

"With  his  rathir  childlike  faith  in  G'xl  and 
tbe  TviT,  FatlKT  Gajion  organized  a  dutiful 
app»;il  of  Ih'-  Kii«»iuri  workmen  to  the  tender 
hearted  auto<:rat  whose  benevolence  was  only 
thwart<;d  by  evil  counM'llom  anrl  till  ignorance 
of  the  truth  The  petition  ran.  In  part,  an  fol 
lowH 

"  '  W'<-  workmen  corn*-  to  you  ff;r  truth  and 
prr;tectlon.  Wo  have  reiichrd  thf  extreme  liin 
lUi  of  cnduran'e      Wc  have  been  cxjiloi^id,  and 


shall  continue  to  be  exploited  under  your  bu- 
reaucracy. The  bureaucracy  has  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  by  a  shameful 
war  is  bringing  it  to  its  downfall.  We  have 
no  voice  in  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  us. 
We  do  not  even  know  for  whom  or  why  this 
money  is  wrung  from  the  impoverished  people, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  expended.  Tliis 
is  contrary  to  the  Divine  laws,  and  renders  life 
impossible.  It  is  better  that  we  should  all  per- 
ish, we  workmen  and  all  Russia.  Then  good 
luck  to  the  capitalists  and  exploiters  of  the 
poor,  the  corrupt  oflicials  and  robbers  of  the 
Russian  people ! 

"'Throw  down  the  wall  that  separates  you 
from  your  people.  Russia  is  too  great  and  her 
needs  are  too  various  for  officials  to  rule.  Na- 
tional representation  is  essential,  for  the  people 
alone  know  their  own  needs.  Direct  that  elec- 
tions for  a  constituent  assembly  be  held  by 
general  secret  ballot.  That  is  our  chief  peti- 
tion. Everything  is  contained  in  that.  If  you 
do  not  reply  to  our  prayer,  we  will  die  in  this 
square  before  your  palace.  We  have  nowhere 
else  to  go.  Only  two  paths  are  open  to  us  — 
to  liberty  and  happiness  or  to  the  grave. 
Should  our  lives  serve  as  the  ofiferiug  of  suffer- 
ing Russia,  we  shall  not  regret  the  sacrifice,  but 
endure  it  willingly.' 

"On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  January  22, 
1905,  about  15,000  working  men  and  women 
formed  into  a  procession  to  carry  this  petition 
to  the  Tsar  in  his  Winter  Palace  upon  the  great 
square  of  government  buildings.  They  were 
all  in  their  Sunday  clothes  ;  man}'  peasants  had 
come  up  from  the  country  in  their  best  embroi- 
deries ;  they  took  their  children  with  them.  In 
front  marched  Father  Gapcjn  and  two  other 
priests  wearing  vestments.  With  them  went 
the  ikons,  or  holy  pictures  of  shining  brass  and 
silver,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Tsar.  As  the  jiro- 
cession  moved  along,  they  sang,  '  God  save  our 
people.  God  give  our  orthodox  Tsar  the  vic- 
tory." 

"  So  the  Russian  workmen  made  their  last  ap- 
peal to  the  autocrat  whom  they  called  their 
father.  They  would  lay  their  griefs  before 
him,  they  would  see  him  face  to  face,  they 
woidd  hear  his  comfortinij  words.  Hut  the 
father  of  his  jicople  had  disappeared  into  space. 
As  the  procession  entered  the  scjuarc,  the  sol- 
diers fired  volley  after  volley  upon  them  from 
three  sides.  The  estimate  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  1500.  That  Sunday  — 
.January  9th  in  Kussian  style — is  known  as 
Hloody  Sunday  or  Vladimir's  Day,  after  the 
Grand  Diikf;  Vla<limir  who  was  sujiposed  to 
have  given  the  orders.  Next  morning  Father 
Gapon  wrote  to  his  Union:  '  Tlien-  is  no  Tsar 
now.  Innocent  blood  has  flowed  between  him 
and  the  people.'"  Henry  W.  Nevinson,  T/ie 
Dawn  in  Hunitia,    Introil.  { lliiriitr'n.  A'.  )' ). 

If  the  atrocity  of  tlu!  J)tli  of  .laruniry  wa«  in- 
t/'tided  to  terrorize  and  paralyze  the  o|)|)osition 
to  absolutisni  it  failed.  |i  maddened  the  more 
violent  revolulionistfl,  ami  increa.sin^ly  desper- 
ate r-nterpriseH  of  asHassimitlon  were  provoked. 
The  provocation  was  made  greater  by  th(!  ap- 
|»olnt merit  'jf  Tri^pofT,  notorious  for  brutality  of 
temper,  to  a  newly  ereated  (»(l]ce,  of  Oovernor- 
Geiieral  of  St  Pelersbiir).,'  On  the  ITlh  r)f  Feb 
ruary  the  Grand  Duke  Hergius,  uncle  to  the 
T*ar,   Oovernor-(](rneral   of   Moscow,  and  con- 
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spicuously  heartless  and  foul  in  his  exercise  of 
power,  was  iissassinated  as  he  drove  through 
the  streets.  Strikes  and  riotous  outbreaks  were 
of  constant  occurrence  in  the  industrial  cities, 
especially  violent  in  Warsaw,  Lodz,  and  other 
Polish  towns. 

The  Tsar  issued  a  piteous  manifesto  on  the 
3d  of  March,  appealing  for  a  "rally  round  the 
throne"  by  all  "who,  true  to  Russia's  past, 
honestly  and  conscientiously  have  a  care  for  all 
the  affairs  of  the  state  such  as  we  have  our- 
selves." On  the  same  day  he  published  a  re- 
script in  which  he  said  :  "  I  am  resolved  hence- 
forth, with  the  help  of  God,  to  convene  the 
worthiest  men,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  elected  by  them,  to  participate  in 
the  elaboration  and  consideration  of  legislative 
measures.''  But,  even  if  this  expressed  the  per- 
sonal disposition  of  the  weak-willed  sovereign, 
it  promised  nothing  to  correspond  to  it  in  the 
action  of  government ;  as  was  shown  by  the 
promotion  of  Trepoff  to  be  Assistant-Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  Chief  of  Police.  Prince 
Mirsky,  baffled  in  his  undertakings  and  hope- 
less of  good  from  his  service,  had  resigned  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  his  successor,  M. 
Buliguine,  held  the  office  but  a  short  time. 
M.  Serguei  Yulievitch  Witte,  former  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  latterly  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Ministers,  now  acquired  a  substantial 
premiership  in  the  administration,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  his  office  before. 
Nothing  of  satisfaction  came  from  the  Decem- 
ber promises  of  reformed  law.  Bureaucratic 
commissions  were  understood  to  be  working  on 
measures  to  make  good  the  Tsar's  word,  but 
months  passed  with  no  result.  There  were  fit- 
ful relaxations  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  so 
capricious  that  no  editor  could  know  what  he 
might  and  might  not  say. 

In  April,  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed, 
with  special  rights  and  privileges  reserved  to 
the  Russian  orthodox  church.  M.  Witte  liad 
advocated  a  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
state  ;  but  that  was  beyond  hope.  There  must, 
however,  have  been  an  important  weakening  of 
church  influence  in  the  government,  since  the 
long  despotic  procurator-general  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  M.  Pobiedonostzeff,  resigned  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  heads  of  provincial 
zemstvos  held  another  meeting,  and  discussed 
the  popular  demand  for  a  constitutional  and 
representative  government  without  restraint. 
Then  the  Czar  gave  them  a  friendly  audience, 
and  declared  to  them  that  "the  admission  of 
elected  representatives  to  works  of  state  will  be 
regularly  accomplished  " ;  but  this  was  followed 
speedily  by  an  official  explanation  that  his  ma- 
jesty's remarks  must  not  be  understood  as  con- 
taining "any  indication  of  the  possibility  of 
modifying  the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire." 
This  was  to  check  an  eager  leaping  of  the  public 
mind  to  high  hopes. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  long  wavering  im- 
perial mind  seemed  brought  to  a  definite  inten- 
tion at  last,  in  a  proclamation  which  summoned 
a  national  assembly,  or  duma,  to  meet  "not 
later  than  the  middle  of  January,  1906." 

"  The  Empire  of  Russia,"  said  the  Tsar  in  his 
preamble,  "is  formed  and  strengthened  by  the 
indestructible  solidarity  of  the  Tsar  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  people  with  the  Tsar.     The  concord 


and  union  of  the  people  and  the  Tsar  are  a  great 
moral  force,  which  has  created  Russia  in  the 
cour.se  of  centuries  by  protecting  her  from  all 
misfortunes  and  all  attacks,  and  has  constituted 
up  to  the  present  time  a  pledge  of  unity,  inde- 
pendence, integrity,  material  well-being,  and  in- 
tellectual development.  Autocratic  Tsars,  our 
ancestors,  constantly  had  that  object  in  view, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  follow  out  their  good 
intentions,  and  to  summon  elected  representa- 
tives from  the  whole  of  Russia  to  take  a  con- 
stant and  active  part  in  the  elaboration  of  laws, 
attaching  for  this  purpose  to  the  higher  state 
institutions  a  special  consultative  body,  en- 
trusted with  the  preliminary  elaboration  and 
discussion  of  measures,  and  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  state  budget.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  while  preserving  the  fundamental  law  re- 
garding autocratic  power,  we  have  deemed  it 
well  to  form  a  State  Duma,  and  to  approve 
regulations  for  the  elections  to  this  Duma." 

By  the  terms  of  the  call  it  will  be  seen,  "the 
fundamental  law  regarding  autocratic  power" 
was  preserved  with  care.  And,  said  the  pro- 
clamation, "  we  reserve  to  ourselves  entirely  the 
care  of  perfecting  the  organization  of  the 
duma."  It  was  to  have  no  power  to  initiate 
legislation,  but  only  to  discuss  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  measures  brought  before  it  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Tsar,  who  thus  held  fast  to 
the  substance  of  his  autocratic  power. 

The  Duma  was  to  consist  of  412  members, 
representing  50  governments  and  the  military 
province  of  the  Don,  and  only  28  members  repre- 
senting towns.  It  was  to  be  elected  for  five 
years,  unless  dissolved  sooner  by  the  Tsar.  Its 
meetings  were  to  be  secret,  except  as  the  presi- 
dent, in  his  discretion,  might  admit  the  reporters 
of  the  Press. 

The  limited  functions  proposed  for  the  Duma, 
and  the  indefinite  prescription  of  procedure  in 
its  election,  left  not  much  in  the  Tsar's  project 
of  a  national  assembly  to  satisfy  the  nation.  In 
September  a  large  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  zemstvos,  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  was 
held  privately  at  Moscow,  and  it  was  there 
agreed  that  they  should  exert  themselves  to  secure 
as  many  seats  in  the  coming  Duma  as  possible, 
with  a  view  to  making  it  instrumental  in  the 
movement  for  something  better.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  present  endeavor  was  defined  in  a  pro- 
gramme which  included  :  a  representative  na- 
tional legislature ;  a  systematic  budget  system; 
freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  press,  meeting 
and  association ;  inviolability  of  person  and 
home ;  equal  rights  of  all  citizens ;  equal  respon- 
sibility of  all  officials  and  citizens  under  the 
law ;  the  abolition  of  passports. 

In  October,  on  the  21st,  the  workingmen  or- 
ganized their  first  great  general  strike,  on  the 
railways,  which  paralyzed  travel  and  traffic,  ex- 
cept as  the  government  could  operate  some  mili- 
tary trains.  The  strikers  made  bold  demands, 
presented  to  Witte  on  the  24th:  "The  claims 
of  the  working  classes,"  they  said,  "must  be 
settled  by  laws  constituted  by  the  will  of  the 
people  and  sanctioned  by  all  Russia.  The  only 
solution  is  to  announce  political  guarantees  for 
freedom  and  the  convocation  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  elected  by  direct,  universal  and  se- 
cret suffrage.  Otherwise  the  country  will  be 
forced  into  rebellion."  Witte  replied:  "A  Con- 
stituent Assembly  is  for  the  present  impossible. 
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Universal  suffrage  would,  in  fact,  only  give 
preeminence  to  the  richest  classes,  because  they 
could  influence  all  the  voting  by  their  money. 
Liberty  of  the  press  and  of  public  meeting  will 
be  granted  vcn'  shortly.  I  am  myself  strongly 
opposed  to  all  persecution  and  bloodshed,  and  I 
am  willing  to  support  the  greatest  amount  of 
liberty  possible.  .  .  .  But  there  is  not  in  the 
entire  world  a  single  cultivated  man  who  is  in 
favor  of  universal  suffrage."  Two  days  after 
receiving  this  reply  the  Council  of  Labor  Dele- 
gates, or  "Strike  Committee,"  declared  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  workmen  throughout  Russia,  and 
about  a  million  workingmen  are  said  to  have 
taken  the  risk  of  starvation  by  dropping  work. 

No  doubt  it  was  that  evidence  of  determina- 
tion in  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  country 
which  drew  from  the  Tsar,  on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  famous  ukase  which  was  characterized 
hastily  at  the  time  as  ' '  the  ilagna  Charta  of 
Russia,"  "the  surrender  of  autocracy,"  the 
founding  of  constitutional  government.  In 
reality,  the  document  was  no  more  than  an  in 
junction  to  the  ministers  of  the  autocrat  to 
carry  out  his  "absolute  will  "  in  certain  matters, 
most  of  which  were  set  forth  with  characteristic 
vagueness  of  terms.  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  manifesto,  as  communicated 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from 
its  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  : 

By  the  grace  of  God  we,  Nicholas  Second, 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  Tsar 
of  Poland,  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  etc. 

The  rioting  and  agitation  in  the  capitals  and 
in  many  localities  of  our  I^mpire  has  filled  our 
heart  with  great  and  deep  affliction.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  Russian  Emperor  is  united  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  its  troubles  are  his 
troubles.  The  agitation  whicfi  has  broken  out 
may  bring  confusion  among  the  people  and 
threaten  the  entirety  and  unity  of  our  Empire. 

The  solemn  vow  of  tli«;  imperial  service  com- 
mands us,  with  all  the  strength  of  intelligence 
and  of  our  power,  to  endeavor  to  stop  as  quickly 
!i»  possible  agitations  so  dangerous  to  the  Em- 
pire. In  ordering  the  competent  authorities  to 
take  measures  to  avert  the  disorders,  the  trou- 
bles, and  violence,  and  to  guard  peaceful  people 
who  are  eager  U)  fulfill  quii-tly  the  d>ities  placed 
upon  them,  we  have  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  U)  insuf  the  [iroper  execution  of  the  gen- 
eral rneasiirea  marked  out  by  us,  to  unify  the 
action  of  the  supreme  government. 

We  lay  upon  the  government  the  fulfillment 
of  our  absolute  will : 

1.  To  grant  U>  the  population  the  inviolable 
basis  of  free  citizenship,  on  tfie  ground  of  actual 
lnvfolaf>le  perv^nality,  freedom  of  conscience, 
sp*;ech,  meeting,  anff  unions; 

2.  Without  8t'»pping  the  int/;nded  elections 
for  the  Htaf.<;  Duma,  to  Include  now  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Duma  as  far  as  posilble.  in 
view  of  the  correspontJing  Hliort  t«rm  which 
remains  f><;for<-  the  fonvf)f:atiori  of  the  Duma, 
thf/ne  claH«eH  of  the  p'lpulation  whif  h  up  to  nf>w 
were  entirely  deprived  of  tlw  right  to  vote  and 
U>  allow  in  future  the  further  developrnfnt  of 
the  element  of  a  general  right  of  election  which 
is  to  \»*i  e«tablish<d  f)y  new  h-Kislatlon  ;  and 

8.  To  epitahllsh  a«  an  InTioiahle  rule  that  no 
law  shall  t»ik»-  effect  without  its  cooflrmation  l)y 
the  HtiiU:  f>uma  and  that  the  f>«rw)nH  «-lcctcd 
by   the   [Kipulallon   «hould    be   guarant<;ed   the 


possibility  of  actual  control  over  the  legal 
activity  of  the  persons  appointed  by  us. 

We  call  on  all  the  true  sons  of  Russia  to  re- 
member their  duties  toward  their  fatherland,  to 
assist  in  combating  these  unheard-of  agitations, 
and  together  with  us  to  unite  all  their  strength 
in  establishing  quietness  and  peace  in  their 
country. 

Given  in  Peterhof  on  the  17th  day  of  October 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1905  and  the  eleventh 
year  of  our  reign. 

(Signed  in  his  own  hand.) 

NiCHOL.AS. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ministers  of  the  auto- 
crat were  enjoined  to  "abstain  from  any  inter- 
ference in  the  elections  of  the  duma;"  they 
were  to  "  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  duma 
and  confidence  in  its  labors,  and  not  resist  its  de- 
cisions so  long  .%s  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  historic  greatness  of  Russia.'  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  executive  power  they  should  embody 
"  (1)  straightforwardness  and  sincerity  in  the 
confirmation  of  civil  liberty;"  "  (2),  a  tendency 
toward  the  abolition  of  exclusive  laws  ;  "  "  (3), 
the  coordination  of  the  activity  of  all  the  organs 
of  government ;  "  "  (4),  the  avoidance  of  repres- 
sive measures  in  respect  to  proceedings  which 
do  not  openly  menace  society  or  the  state." 

These  orders  and  injunctions  from  the  auto- 
cracy to  the  bureaucracy  were  to  be  the  consti- 
tution of  government  for  which  Russia  had 
made  demands.  They  did  not  satisfy  the  de- 
mand —  or  satisfied  only  the  small  party  who 
were  afterwards  called  "  Octobrists,"  because 
they  asked  for  no  more  than  was  granted  in  this 
ukase  of  October  30.  1905.  The  general  strike 
was  not  called  off,  but  demands  for  a  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  were  reiterated  persistently.  Agi- 
tation was  kept  alive,  and  with  it  the  murderous 
warfare  waged  by  revolutionists  against  high 
officials  and  the  police.  At  the  same  time,  le 
actionary  officials  an<l  army  officers,  enraged  by 
what  the  Tsar  had  done,  stirred  up  mobs  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  attack  the  .lews, 
and  add  to  the  state  of  public  disorder,  thus  fur- 
nishing argtmients  for  a  fresh  resort  to  repres- 
sive measures  by  the  military  arm.  Presently 
there  were  serious  outbreaks  of  mutiny  in  army 
and  navy,  at  Odessa,  Kronstadt,  and  Sevastojwi, 
and  all  the  foundations  of  j)ubli(;  order  seemed 
really,  for  a  time,  to  be  breaking  up. 

It  is  evident  there  was  serious  alarm  in  the 
circles  of  the  autocracy.  I'obiedonostzeff,  the 
bigoted  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  ainl  Tre- 
poff,  the  sjivnge  head  of  the  police,  rr'signed. 
On  the  4th  of  November  an  amnesty  to  political 
offenders  was  proclaimed,  and  tin?  ancient  liber- 
ties of  Finland  wen-  restored,  bv  a  decree  which 
abolished  that  of  February,  1H99  (sec,  in  Vol. 
V[  ,  Fi.m.a.nd;,  and  that  also  annulliul  a  later 
military  law,  of  1901,  by  which  the  Fiiuiish 
army  hiul  been  put  on  the  Kussian  footing. 

Thcfif:  signs  of  yielding  to  the  claims  of  the 
nation  soon  gav(;  place,  however,  to  symptoms 
on  the  rr;aclioniiry  side  of  revived  courage  ami 
obstina*  y  among  the  keepers  and  masters  of  iIk; 
Tsar's  mind  and  will,  A  manifesto  on  llu'  12th 
of  Novembr-r  declared  tlmt  reforms  would  not 
Jh-  [lOHslble  till  the  country  was  (piiijted.  An- 
other on  the  Kith  pror:laimed  martial  law  in 
I'olanrl ;  wherr-at  the  "strike  conunlttee"  calU-d 
another  strike  in  Hympathy  with  I'oland.  On 
the    14th    Wltle    published    an    ajipeal    to    the 
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workmen,  saying:  "Brothers!  Workmen!  Go 
back  to  your  work  and  cease  from  disorder. 
Have  pity  on  your  wives  and  chihireu,  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  mischievous  counsels.  The  Tsar 
commands  us  to  devote  special  attention  to  the 
labor  question,  and  to  that  (;iid  lias  appointed 
a  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  which 
will  establish  just  relations  between  masters 
and  men.  Only  give  us  time,  and  I  will  do  all 
that  is  possible  for  you.  Pay  attention  to  the 
advice  of  a  man  who  loves  you  and  wishes  you 
well."  The  renewed  strike  was  not  successful. 
Not  many  of  the  workiugmen  would  face  the 
suffering  from  non-employment  which  they  had 
gone  through  already.  The  attempt  was  ended 
on  the  20tli ;  but  the  (Committee  which  called  it, 
in  annulling  the  order,  enjoined  the  workers  of 
the  Empire  to  organize  "  for  the  final  encounter 
between  all  Russia  and  the  bloody  monarchy 
now  dragging  out  its  last  days." 

Meantime,  on  the  17th,  the  Tsar  sought  to 
conciliate  the  peasants  by  reducing  for  one  year 
the  payments  on  land  that  were  due  under  the 
land  distribution  which  went  with  emancipation 
in  1861  (see  Slavery,  Medieval  and  Modern  : 
Russia,  in  Vol.  IV.),  and  remitting  them  en- 
tirely after  January,  1907.  On  the  20th  of  No- 
vember a  Peasants'  Congress  of  300  delegates 
met  in  Moscow  and  formulated  demands  for  the 
nationalization  of  land  and  for  a  constituent 
assembly.  The  delegates  were  arrested.  An 
alarming  mutiny  in  the  fleet  and  army  at  Se- 
vastopol broke  out  on  the  26th,  but  it  was  soon 
suppressed.  Two  days  later  the  whole  body  of 
employees  in  the  postal  and  telegraphic  service 
at  Moscow  began  a  most  troublesome  strike, 
which  spread  from  there  and  was  continued  for 
some  weeks.  Mr.  Nevinson,  who  was  in  Moscow 
at  the  time,  describes  it  in  one  of  his  chapters; 
"In  those  happy  weeks  when  freedom  still  was 
young  and  living,  two  things  ruled  the  country 
—  speech  and  the  strike,  the  word  and  the  blow. 
The  strike  was  everywhere  felt.  No  letter  or 
telegram  went  or  came.  Each  town  in  Russia 
was  isolated,  and  the  whole  Empire  stood  sev- 
ered from  the  world.  ...  In  Moscow  the  cooks 
struck,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  songs  never 
heard  in  the  drawing-room.  The  waiters  struck, 
and  heavy  proprietors  lumbered  about  with 
their  own  plates  and  dishes.  The  nursemaids 
struck  for  Sundays  out.  The  housemaids  struck 
for  rooms  with  windows,  instead  of  cupboards 
under  the  stairs,  or  sections  from  the  water 
closets.  Schoolboys  struck  for  more  democratic 
masters  and  pleasanter  lessons.  Teachers  struck 
for  higher  pay.  .  .  .  But  at  the  back  of  the 
strikes  and  all  the  revolutionary  movement  lay 
the  motive  force  of  speech.  .  .  .  After  these 
centuries  of  suppression,  all  Russia  was  revel- 
ling in  a  spiritual  debauch  of  words." 

On  the  6th  of  December  General  Sakharoff, 
formerly  Minister  of  War  and  now  Governor- 
General  of  a  district  on  the  Volga,  was  shot  by  a 
woman,  to  avenge  the  sufferings  he  had  caused 
to  the  peasants.  On  the  7th  the  Strike  Commit- 
tee called  on  the  workpeople  to  withdraw  their 
money  from  the  savings-banks;  and,  a  little 
later,  a  joint  manifesto,  issued  by  that  committee 
and  committees  of  Peasants,  Social  Democrats, 
and  Social  Revolutionists,  appealed  generally  to 
the  people,  not  only  to  withdraw  money  from 
the  savings  banks,  but  "  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes, 
or  to  take  bank-notes,  or  to  subscribe  to  loans," 


as  a  means  (^f  crippling  the  government  finan- 
cially. All  papers  which  published  this  mani- 
festo were  suppressed  and  their  editors  arrested. 

Then,  in  the  last  twelve  days  of  December, 
came  the  fatal  rising  at  Moscow,  which  the  gov- 
ernment, forewarned  by  its  spies,  precipiUited, 
while  the  revolutionists'  preparations  were  but 
half  made,  and  which  it  crushed  mercilessly, 
with  ease.  From  a  diary  of  the  occurrences  of 
these  tragical  days  at  Moscow,  given  in  the  re- 
port of  the  resident  American  Consul  to  Ambas- 
sador Meyer,  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  following 
entries  are  taken  : 

"  December  24.  — Barricades  were  continually 
built  during  days  and  nights.  The  revolution- 
ists were  in  hope  that  about  20,000  or  30,000 
workmen  from  the  factories  in  the  suburbs 
would  enter  the  city  and  join  them,  but  this  was 
not  accomplished,  as  the  military  forces  were 
sufficient  to  prevent  this.  The  revolutionists 
spread  a  rumor  amongst  the  workmen  that  the 
soldiers  were  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  and 
that  they  would  not  fire  on  the  mob  and  would 
join  their  ranks,  but  this  rumor  turned  out  to  be 
untrue,  as  the  troops  were  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment. .  .  . 

' '  December  27.  —  At  6  o'clock  p.  M.  the  house 
where  the  chief  of  the  secret  police,  Mr.  Voilo- 
chenkoff,  resides,  was  surrounded  by  a  revolu- 
tionary party  and  by  their  insistent  demands 
the  front  door  was  opened.  Six  men  rushed 
into  his  apartments  and  arrested  the  chief,  and 
read  the  death  sentence  of  the  revolutionary 
party  to  him.  His  wife  and  three  children 
pleaded  to  the  revolutionists  for  mercy,  but  the 
revolutionists  would  not  listen  to  their  pleading, 
and  they  gave  Mr.  Voilochenkofif  a  short  time 
to  prepare  for  death  and  then  took  him  out  into 
a  side  street  where  he  was  shot  to  death,  and  his 
body  left  in  the  street.  Disturbances  and  shoot- 
ing were  carried  on  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  new  barricades  erected. 

''December  31.  —  The  troops  bombarded  the 
large  Prochoroff  spinning  mills,  where  a  large 
number  of  revolutionists  made  their  last  stand. 
Many  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill  were 
either  burnt  down  or  wrecked  by  cannon  balls. 
Many  of  the  revolutionists  and  strikers  were 
killed,  wovmded,  or  captured  and  the  weapons 
confiscated.  The  general  strike  has  been  called 
off." 

This  was  practically  the  end  of  the  abortive 
rising.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1906,  Ambassa- 
dor IVIeyer  wrote  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington: 

"In  my  cable  of  December  25  I  stated  that  al- 
though fighting  had  been  stubborn  and  gatling 
guns  had  been  used,  I  believed  that  the  esti- 
mates so  far  given  out  as  to  loss  of  life  were 
much  exaggerated.  It  appears  now  that  I  was 
correct  in  my  surmise,  for  in  a  semi-official  state- 
ment given  by  one  of  the  papers,  from  statistics 
taken  at  all  the  hospitals  and  accident  bureaus, 
the  deaths  were  given  as  about  750  and  the 
wounded  as  a  little  over  a  thousand. 

"  I  am  glad  to  state  that  as  yet  I  have  heard 
of  no  injuries  occurring  to  American  citizens  in 
Moscow;  in  fact  in  all  these  disturbances  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  various  cities  the  revo- 
lutionists and  strikers  have  refrained  in  all  in- 
stances from  attacking  foreign  consulates,  and 
I  believe  this  also  applies  to  the  property  of 
foreign  individuals." 
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On  the  29th  of  January  Ambassador  Mej-er 
•wrote  to  Washington :  "The  revolutionary  party 
seems  to  have  spent  its  force  for  the  time  being. 
Instead  of  aiding  reforms,  they  have  greatly 
hampered  them.  By  the  attempted  capture  of 
Moscow,  by  their  riots  and  rebellions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  followed  by  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  they  have  forced  the  Govern- 
ment into  repression  and  reactionary  methods 
in  order  to  restore  law  and  order.  All  this  has 
necessarily  caused  a  delay  in  the  classification  of 
the  newly  enfranchised  voters  and  has  given  an 
excuse  for  a  continued  waste  of  precious  time 
due  to  bureaucratic  formality. 

"  Some  of  the  factions  are  finally  waking  up 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  attention  to  registra- 
tion and  a  better  comprehension  of  the  coming 
elections.  The  Constitutional-Democratic  party 
have  decided  by  a  large  majority  to  take  part 
in  the  elections  and  the  Douma.  The  Social 
Democrats  have  also  decided  to  participate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Social-Revolution- 
aries, at  their  first  meeting  in  Finland,  lately, 
voted  in  favor  of  a  boycott  of  the  elections. 

"At  its  last  meeting,  the  Constitutional- 
Democratic  party,  in  view  of  obstacles  to  free 
election  campaigning  which  the  local  authorities 
are  using  against  all  opposing  parties,  voted  to 
protest  against  the  government  policy,  which  in 
any  way  impeded  free  elections  to  the  Imperial 
Douma,  and  further  urged  the  most  energetic 
participation  of  its  members  in  the  approaching 
elections. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  marshals  of  the  nobility, 
held  at  Moscow  last  week,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  :  1.  That  the  final  .settlement 
of  the  agrarian  question  should  be  made  the 
first  ta.sk  of  the  Douma.  2.  That  in  deciding 
the  asTiiri'dD  question,  it  should  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  inviolability  of  private  property." 

A.  D.  1904-1905.  War  with  Japan: 
Siege  and  Surrender  of  Port  Arthur.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  .]av.\s  :  A.  D.  1904  (Fkb.-Aco.)  and 
1904-190.';  r.MAy-J.\N.) 

A.  D.  1904-1905  'Oct. -May;.  —  War  with 
Japan:  Voyage  of  the  Baltic  Fleet. —  Its 
Destruction  in  the  Battle  of  Tsushima.  See 
J.Ai'A.s:  A.  I).  V.)i)-i-l'.X)r,  (Ocr.-.M.w) 

A.     D.     1904-1905    (Sept. -March  I.       War 
with      Japan:     Campaign    in    Manchuria. — 
From  the   Battle   of  Liao-Yang    to  the  end 
of  the  Battle  of  Mukden.     See  J.M'an:  A.   D 
19'>4-1!*0.'".  i'Ski-;     M.vuf  h; 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  General  Consequences 
in  Europe  of  the  Weakening  of  Russian 
Prestige  and  Power  by  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.     H»e  Kr  koi-k  :  .\    I)    19()»-1'J0!» 

A.  D.  1905.  Action  with  other  Powers  in 
forcing  Financial  Reforms  in  Macedonia  on 
Turkey.  Sredn  lhit«  vol  ;  Ti  ukky:  A    I).  190.'>- 

A.  D.  1905  CFeb.-Nov.).  Naval  Mutiny. 
-  Army  Revolt.  -  Peasant  Risings.  Con- 
flict in  the  Caucasus.  The  inoHt  hitIums  of 
thf  rev'ilntionary  oulbreak.s  of  the  year  was  that 
of  mutiny  In  the  navy.  "  Already  in  February 
the  «iilor«  of  the  lUwV  Hca  fl<-et,  instij^atcd 
by  tti<-  r»vf»Iutionary  pro[)aKandft,  ha<l  burned 
down  th»*  barrwkn  at  H«I«ihI/)()<>I  and  aHsault'-d 
Ih'ir  i,11\'i-r<*,  and  on  Jiiri<-  27  the  crew  f)f  the 
'  Kr  '  Tiklti.'  the  prlri'  i[»il   battle  Hhl[)  of 

th«:   i  'H  (l<«t.  tfiiitlfili-d  at  va  while  the 

AfinniiToti  of  which  It  formed  part  was  niancBU- 


vring,  and  killed  nearly  all  its  officers.  The 
mutineers  were  in  league  with  the  working 
men  at  Odessa,  who  at  the  same  time  invaded 
the  harbor,  and,  accompanied  by  a  riotous  mob, 
plundered  and  burnt  in  all  directious.  Pro- 
perty of  immense  value  was  consumed,  and  some 
of  the  troops  refused  to  fire  on  the  rioters. 
Ultimately  fresh  troops  were  brought  up,  the 
'  Kniaz  Potemkin '  sailed  away  to  the  Rouma- 
nian port  of  Constanza,  where  it  was  surren 
dered  to  the  Roumanian  authorities,  who  gave 
up  the  ship  to  the  Russians,  and  the  crew  was 
landed  and  disarmed.  The  crew  of  another 
battle-ship,  the  '  Georgei  Pobiedonosets,'  took 
part  in  the  mutiny,  but  surrendered  to  the 
Russian  authorities  at  Odessa.  Riots  also  took 
place  at  the  same  time  at  the  seaports  of  Reval, 
Riga,  Libau,  and  Kronstadt,  where  the  dockers 
were  joined  by  the  navy  men  and  struck  for 
an  increase  of  wages.  .  .  .  On  July  10  Count 
Schouvaloff,  Prefect  of  Police  at  Moscow,  was 
assassinated,  and  a  general  strike  was  pro- 
claimed at  Minsk.  ...  In  the  Baltic  provinces 
the  peasants,  who  are  Letts,  constantly  attacked 
the  landed  proprietors,  who  are  German  in  race 
and  speech;  many  of  the  latter  were  killed,  the 
municipal  buildings  at  Reval,  Riga  and  Mittau 
were  sacked.  ...  In  September  the  conflict 
which  had  been  going  on  between  the  Tartars 
and  the  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus  culminated 
in  a  series  of  horrible  massacres,  accompanied 
by  much  destruction  of  property.  At  Baku 
most  of  the  naphtha  wells  were  destroyed  by 
incendiary  fires,  and  very  much  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry was  ruined.  The  Tartars,  carrying  green 
banners,  proclaimed  a  holy  war  against  the 
Armenians,  many  thousands  of  wiiom  were 
killed.  .  .  .  On  November  25  an  organized  re- 
volt took  place  of  the  soldier.s,  sailors  and 
workmen  of  Sebastopol.  There  was  no  rioting, 
but  several  officers  were  killed,  and  for  some 
days  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
The  revolt  was  only  suppressed  on  November 
30,  when  a  regular  battle  took  place  between 
the  rebels  and  20,000  troops  that  had  been 
brought  up  against  them.  F'orts  and  loyal  ships 
fircfl  on  mutinous  .ships,  and  the  barracks  held 
by  the  rebels  had  to  be  bombarded  before  they 
were  forced  to  surrender.  .  .  .  Other  mutinies 
of  troops  took  place  at  the  same  time  at  War- 
saw and  in  other  places." — T/ir  Annudt  /I'cr/inter 
1905,  pp.  -.iV^-lii-.i. 

A.  D.  1905  (April-Aug.).  — The  Tsar's 
Decree  of  Religious  Liberty.  —  Minister 
Witte's  enlightened  Memorial.  — The  Emp- 
tiness of  Results. —  H.irly  ill  .May,  I'.M)."),  there 
was  annrjuneenient  that  the  Tsar,  on  the  nmrn- 
iiig  of  the  Ru.sMJan  Kaster  Day,  had  published 
a  lieeree  protlairning  absolute  religious  liberty 
to  all  hit  subjects.  Previous  tolerance  of  all 
religions  in  Russia  had  been  subject  to  impor- 
tant limitations.  No  member  of  the  slate 
church  <ould  leave  it  to  enter  another  without 
losing  all  his  <  ivil  rights,  and  no  church  otli(>r 
than  the  Orthodo.x  could  proselyte.  Further- 
more, when  members  of  the  ({ussian  Church 
and  those  of  any  other  «hurch  timrried.  it  was 
neccHHury  to  have  the  ceremony  (lerformcd  by 
an  Orth'xlox  prient.  and  the  law  iiiHinted  that 
the  children  of  such  iiiiirriiigeH  Iw  broutcht  uj) 
In  thr«  Orthodox  faith  TIksc  restrictloiiH 
were  [larticiilarly  hard  on  the  Old  Hr-lievers,  as 
they  arc  culled,  —  a  body  which  separuled  from 
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the  Orthodox  Church  two  and  a  half  centuries 
ago  and  has  suffered  all  kinds  of  persecution. 
The  new  ukase  recognized  the  various  orders  of 
priesthood  among  the  Old  Believers,  and  gave 
them  the  right  to  celebrate  marriage.  To  all 
the  dissenting  sects  —  Roman  Catholics,  Luther- 
ans, Jews,  and  others  —  is  accorded  the  right  to 
erect  houses  of  worship  w^ithout  restriction. 

The  Tsar's  decree  of  entire  religious  freedom 
was  known  soon  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  re- 
markably broad  minded  memorial  addressed  to 
him  by  M.  Witte,  the  President  of  his  Council 
of  Ministers,  and  a  translation  of  that  memorial 
was  published  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Contem- 
porary Review.  It  pictured  a  state  of  paraly- 
sis in  the  Russian  Church,  consequent  on  its 
bondage  to  the  State.  "  Both  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  secular  press,"  said  the  writer,  "  re- 
mark with  equal  emphasis  upon  the  prevailing 
lukewarmness  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church, 
—  upon  the  alienation  of  the  flock,  particularly 
of  the  educated  classes  of  society,  from  its 
spiritual  guides;  the  absence  in  sermons  of  a 
living  word  ;  the  lack  of  pastoral  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  who  in  the  majority  of 
instances  confine  themselves  to  the  conduct  of 
divine  service  and  the  fulfillment  of  ritual  ob- 
servances ;  the  entire  collapse  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal parish  community,  with  its  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions;  the  red-tapism  in  the 
conduct  of  diocesan  or  consistorial  business, 
and  the  narrowly  bureaucratic  character  of  the 
institutions  grouped  about  the  Synod.  It  was 
from  Dostoj'evski  that  we  first  heard  that  word 
of  evil  omen,  'The  Russian  Church  is  suffering 
from  paralysis.'  " 

This  condition  M.  Witte  attributes  to  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  Church  was  placed  by  Peter 
the  Great.  "  The  chief  aim  of  the  ecclesiastical 
reforms  of  Peter  I.  was  to  reduce  the  Church  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  government  institution  pur- 
suing purely  political  ends.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  government  of  the  Church  speedily 
became  merely  one  of  the  numerous  wheels  of 
the  complicated  government  machine.  On  the 
soil  of  an  ecclesiastical  government  robbed  by 
bureaucratism  of  all  personal  elements  the  dry 
scholastic  life-shunning  school  arose  spontane- 
ously. This  policy  of  coercing  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  though  it  may  have  been  attended  for 
the  moment  by  a  certain  measure  of  political 
gain,  subsequently  inflicted  a  terrible  loss. 
Hence  that  decline  in  ecclesiastical  life  with 
which  we  now  have  to  deal." 

The  wise  President  of  the  Tsar's  Council 
made  so  much  impression  on  the  mind  of  his 
master  as  to  draw  from  him  the  ukase  of  gen- 
eral religious  freedom  ;  but  three  months  later, 
in  the  August  number  of  Tlie  American  Review 
of  Reviews,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  Russian  affairs  is  well  known,  de- 
scribed how  effectually  the  decree  had  been 
smothered  by  the  bureaucracy,  which  is  stronger 
than  the  Tsar.  He  wrote:  "  The  most  welcome 
of  all  the  concessions  emanating  from  the 
throne  was  that  which  Nicholas  II.  bestowed 
upon  his  subjects  last  Easter  Sunday.  Inspired 
and  drafted  by  M.  Witte,  it  was  at  first  spoken 
of  as  liberty  of  conscience,  but  was  soon  af- 
terward seen  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
religious  toleration.  And  since  then  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  touched  and  killed  it." 

A.  D.  1905  (June-Oct.). —Ending    of  the 


War  with  Japan.  —  Mediation  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  —  The  Peace 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Jai'.\.n:A.  1).  I'JOr,  (Jlnk-Oct.). 

A.  D.  1905-1907.  —  The  Recent  Russian 
Political  Parties.  —  As  explained  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Baring  in  his  interesting  book  entitled 
A  Year  in  Russia,  the  crystallization  of  political 
parties  in  Russia  began  after  the  issue  of  the 
Manifesto  of  October,  1905.  The  most  impor- 
tant was  that  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
nicknamed  the  "Cadets,"  a  name  formed  from 
the  letters  "  K.  D."  Similarly  the  party  called 
Social  Revolutionaries  are  nicknamed  "  S.  R's." 
and  the  Social  Democrats  "  S.  D's."  The  party 
of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  was  the  pro- 
duct of  a  combination  of  Zemstvo  members  who 
had  previously  been  united  in  a  "League  of 
Liberation  "  with  the  professional  classes,  whom 
Professor  Milioukov  had  brought  together  in 
a  "Union  of  Unions,"  which  represented  the 
great  mass  of  educated  Russia  —  the  "  Intelli- 
genzia."  This  combination  of  the  professional 
class  with  the  Zemstvoists,  who  had  more  polit- 
ical experience  than  others  could  enjo)'  in  Rus- 
sia, was  mainly  the  important  work  of  Professor 
Milioukov. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  The  First  Duma. —  Election 
of  Representatives.  —  Its  Conflict  with  the 
Government  and  its  Dissolution.  —  Rise  of 
M.  Stolypin.  —  The  Instigated  Massacres 
(Pogroms).  —  In  January,  1906,  when  the  Duma 
promised  by  the  Tsar  on  the  19th  of  the  previ- 
ous August  should  have  met,  the  conditions  in 
the  country  were  such  that  the  Government 
dared  not  permit  the  meeting  to  be  held,  and  it 
was  postponed  without  date.  After  some  weeks 
a  more  submissive  state  of  order  was  restored, 
and  the  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  10th  of 
the  following  May.  The  elections  were  held  in 
March,  and  Ambassador  Meyer  described  the 
system  on  which  they  were  conducted  in  an 
e.xtended  despatch  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  from  w^hich  the  following  is  bor- 
rowed : 

"  The  total  number  of  members  of  the  Duma, 
when  the  elections  shall  have  finally  been  com- 
pleted, will  be  501.  The  elections  are,  however, 
not  carried  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
country.  Governors  and  vice-governors,  pre- 
fects of  cities  and  their  lieutenants  cannot  vote 
in  their  departments,  nor  can  members  of  the 
army  or  navy  who  are  on  active  service,  or 
per.sons  doing  police  duty  in  governments  or 
cities  when  elections  are  taking  place. 

"  The  voters  are  divided  into  classes,  and  that 
it  may  be  more  clearly  shown  I  have  made  the 
following  table: 


Peasants. 

Clergy 

Cities  not  in  special 

list 

Volosts 

■Workmen 

Landed  proprietors 

and  special  cities. 


>■  Delegates. 


Electors. 


Electors. 


Duma 
members. 


Duma 
members. 


"  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peasants 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  present  elections  are  not  given  an 
opportunity  of  expression,  as  it  is  the  volosts 
(elected  at  the   mir,  in  most  instances,   before 
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the  Duma  was  even  granted)  that  choose  the 
delegates.  The  volosts,  workmen,  clergy  (not 
landed  proprietors),  voters  of  cities  (not  in  special 
list),  and  class  C  of  landed  proprietors,  all  choose 
delegates.  These  delegates,  in  turn,  select  elect- 
ors, as  do  also  landed  proprietors,  and  qualified 
voters  of  cities  on  the  special  list.  The  electors 
vote  for  Duma  members  in  their  appropriate 
electoral  college,  and  their  choice  is  confined  to  a 
member  of  their  own  body.  Therefore  in  every 
instance,  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Duma,  a  candidate  must  be  an  elector  and 
previous  to  that  a  delegate,  except  in  the 
case  of  landed  proprietors  and  voters  of  special 
cities.   .  .   . 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  the  large  cities  in  Eu- 
ropean Kus.sia  are  limited  to  one  member  of  the 
Duma,  with  the  e.xception  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  former  having  an  allotment  of 
four  and  the  latter  of  six. 

"There  is  an  exceptional  provision  with  re- 
gard to  the  procedure  of  the  peasant  electors. 
.  .  .  Elections  to  the  Duma,  with  the  exception 
cited  as  to  the  privilege  of  peasant  electors,  are 
finally  effected  in  the  governments  and  territo- 
ries by  the  government  electoral  college,  and  in 
the  cities  by  the  municipal  electoral  college." 

Mr.  Meyer  reported  further  that  an  imperial 
manifesto  had  announced  that  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  would  in  future  "  consLst  of  an 
equal  number  of  elective  members  and  mem- 
bers nominatfid  by  the  Emperor.  It  will  be  con- 
voked annually  by  an  imperial  ukase  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Duma.  The  two  assemblies 
will  have  equal  legislative  powers,  and  each 
can  exercyaa  the  same  initiative  in  introduc- 
ing bills  or  interrogations.  Every  bill  must  be 
pas.sed  by  both  hou.so3  before  being  sent  to  the 
Tsar  for  his  signature  and  ap[)roval.  The  elected 
memb'-rs  of  the  Council  will  be  eligible  for 
nine  years,  a  tiiird  being  reelected  every  three 
years."  Of  the  9^5  elective  members  of  the 
Council  (onu  half  of  the  body),  18  were  to  be 
chos<:n  from  the  nobles,  W  from  the  zem.stvo  of 
eaf.h  government,  6  from  the  Orthf.Mlox  Church, 
6  from  the  universities,  12  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
and  6  from  representatives  of  the  Polish  landed 
pro[>ri<  Ujrs. 

On  the  7th  of  A[)ril  Ambftssadijr  Meyer  wrote 
to  Washington  concerning  the  result  of  the 
elections;  "  The  success  of  tlie  Constitutional 
Demwrrats  has  rna<le  a  great  irni)r<ssion  on  the 
Government  and  created  c^onsiderable  nervcjus- 
neiw.  Wittc  is  really  anxious  to  resign  and  go 
out  of  the  country  for  a  mudi  needed  rest. 
But  he  ansurfd  a  inulual  friend  tiiat  he  would 
Btay  and  wrve  the  Emperor  as  long  as  I  lis  Ma- 
J»«ty  desirf'].  The  elections  Hf>  far  iiave  im- 
pre»>K;d  upon  his  mind  the  want  of  confidence 
which  exists  among  the  people  as  to  his  admin- 
istration. A»  he  is  without  any  supporters 
arnfing  the  electz-d  members  of  the  Duma,  it  is 
difTleult  U)  believe  that  the  Etn|>»'r<ir  will  be 
able  or  even  desirous  of  having  him  rontinue  to 
serve  nn  prr-rnier  after  thf  Duniu  is  organized." 

This  antif-ipation  [»rovefl  eorreet.     .M.    Wittc 
ha^l    withdrawn    from    the  ministerial  premier 
•hip   wh'Ti  the  Duma  asHembled  on  llie  10th  of 
May,  and  M    Ooremykin  hfwl  tiiken  his  place. 

ThiTf  wan  eoiifliet  l)elwe<-n  fhr-  I)iirn;i  and  the 
Oovernment  from  the  moment  that  the  fi^rrner 
a<Jopte«i  its  reply  U)  the  opening  spcccli  of  the 
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Tsar.  With  unanimity  it  demanded  general 
amnesty  for  past  political  offenses,  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty,  suspension  of  martial  law, 
full  civil  liberty,  universal  suffrage,  abolition 
of  the  council  of  the  empire,  a  review  of  the 
fundamental  law,  responsibility  of  ministers  and 
right  of  interpellation,  a  forced  expropriation  of 
land,  and  a  guarantee  of  rights  to  trade  unions. 

M.  Stolypin,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  now 
coming  to  the  front  of  ministerial  leadership, 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  Duma  on  the  21st 
of  June,  and  was  assailed  with  cries  of  "  Mur- 
derer "and  "  Assassin  "  when  he  defended  ille- 
gal acts  of  police  officials  and  provincial  gov- 
ernors, in  the  suppression  of  disorder,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  maintain  order. 
Among  the  replies  to  him  was  one  by  Prince 
Urussoff,  former  Assistant  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, who  male  a  powerful  attack  on  the  sinis- 
ter methods  of  the  Government — the  "policy 
of  massacre,"  as  he  named  it  —  declaring  that 
massacres  were  always  organized  by  secret 
forces.  "Any  investigation,"  he  said,  "of  the 
so-called  'pogroms'  (massacres)  will  bring  the 
investigator  face  to  face  with  the  following  cer- 
tain symptoms:  they  are  identical  in  all  cases  : 
Firstly,  a  massacre  is  always  preceded  by  re- 
ports of  its  preparation,  accompanied  by  the 
circulation  of  appeals  exciting  the  population 
and  of  one  constant  kind  in  form  and  substance. 
They  are  accompanied  by  a  certain  kind  of 
stormy  petrels  in  the  person  of  little  known 
representatives  of  the  dregs  of  the  population. 
Then,  too.  the  cause  of  the  massacre  as  officially 
announced  is  afterwards  always  without  excep- 
tion found  to  be  false.  Furthermore,  in  these 
massacres  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  certain 
similarity  of  plan  which  gives  these  actions  the 
character  of  chance.  The  murderers  act  on  the 
assumption  of  some  kind  of  right,  as  though 
conscious  that  thi^y  will  not  be  pimished,  and 
only  continue  to  act  as  long  as  this  confidence 
remains  unshaken  —  after  which  the  massacre 
stops  extraordinarily  (juickly  and  easily." 

What  Prince  Urussoff  had  intimated,  as  to  the 
instigation  of  the  massjtcres  from  high  circles 
was  declared  most  distinctly  and  jjo.sitively, 
three  years  later,  bv  I'rince  Kropolkiti,  in  a 
letter  to  the  I.(mdon  7'iin,s  of  .July  29,  1909. 
He  wrote  :  "  Soniethin;^  which  never  has  hap- 
pened anywhere  in  Wistern  Isurope  happened 
thrill  in  Russia,  as  M.  Olininsky,  a  member  of 
the  first  Duma,  says  in  a  terrible  book  of  statis- 
tics he  has  published  in  190(1  at  Moscow,  under 
the  title,  'A  Half  Year  of  the  Russian  Itcvolu 
tion.'  In  a  liumlred  difT.'renl  cities  nwti  of  the 
so  called  '  Rlack  Hundreds'  came  tdj^cthei-  on 
some-  public  scpnire,  rcci-ived  there  the  bencdic 
tion  of  the  cUrrgy.  sent  telejrrams  to  the  Pnliice 
circles  in  St.  Petersburg,  rrcrivcd  answi-rs  from 
them,  and  then  went  on  killing  the  .lews,  tlie 
Armenians,  tin;  Poh-s,  the  Russian  members  of 
the  Zemstvos,  and  Russian  '  InlellectiialH'  alto- 
gr-ther,  under  the  protection  of  the  military,  the 
hjcal  police,  and  the  local  governors. 

"For  some  lime  I  could  not  Ixlieve  lliat  such 

fiof/rr/mn  could  have  been  orgaidzeil  from  Si. 
'elersbiirj;  by  the  aulhoriticH  Now  tlu;  evi- 
<lenc(!  is  f)verwlielming.  We  know  that  procla- 
mations incilintj  to  pof/nmiH  were  printed  by  the 
gendarmes  in  llie  Secret  Police  ollicr-s,  we  know 
frotn  the  revrlutions  of  these  gendarmes  them 
I  selves  that  mf;n  and  olllcerH  were  BCiit  to  the 
■"> 
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provinces  with  proclamations  and  arms  to  or- 
ganize the  pogromn  ;  and  we  know  how  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Union  of  Russian  Men  were  petted 
and  given  money  by  the  Tsar  and  how  they  or- 
ganized murders,  wholesale  and  retail,  with  the 
aid  of  members  of  the  Secret  Police ;  and  here 
is  the  net  result  which  I  have  before  me  in  a 
long,  very  long,  list  compiled  by  the  Law  Re- 
view Pravo. 

"This  list  is  simply  horrifying.  The  Consti- 
tution manifesto  was  signed  on  October  30. 
The  same  day  took  place  the  pogrom  at  Tver ; 
the  Zemstvo  house  was  burnt,  and  24  persons 
were  wounded.  At  Moscow,  November  2,  30 
wounded  ;  Odessa,  October  31-November  3, 
more  than  1,000  killed  and  5,000  wounded; 
Kieff,  October  31,  150  killed,  100  wounded; 
Tomsk,  November  3,  150  killed  and  burned,  76 
heavily  wounded  (all  these,  by  the  way,  and 
many  others  are  Russian  towns);  Minsk,  100 
killed,  400  wounded  ;  Tiflis,  November  2,  more 
than  100  killed  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  The 
result  of  similar  campaigns  in  different  parts  of 
Russia  for  twelve  months  only  in  1905-1906  was 
—  killed,  more  than  14,000;  executed,  about 
1,000  ;  wounded  and  partly  died  from  wounds, 
about  20,000  ;  arrested  and  imprisoned,  mostly 
without  judgment,  75,000.  This  last  figure 
was  given  in  the  Duma  by  Professor  Kovalev- 
sky  on  May  2,  1906,  in  the  presence  of  M. 
Stolypin,  who  did  not  contest  it." 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  Duma  was  dissolved 
by  imperial  command,  and  the  following  mani- 
festo to  the  people  was  published  by  the  Auto- 
crat on  the  following  day : 

"  Persons  selected  by  the  people  were  called 
to  the  legislature.  Trusting  in  the  goodness  of 
God,  believing  in  the  happy  and  grand  future  of 
our  people,  we  were  expecting  from  their  labors 
the  happiness  and  interest  of  the  country.  Great 
reforms  had  been  indicated  by  us  in  all  that 
concerns  the  life  of  the  people,  and  our  greatest 
care,  which  is  to  substitute  education  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  and  to  lessen  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  life  by  improving  the  conditions 
under  which  it  cultivates  the  ground,  was  fore- 
most. A  painful  ordeal  was  reserved  to  our 
hopes.  The  elected  of  the  nation,  instead  of 
turning  their  attention  to  legislative  labors,  have 
entered  a  field  that  was  closed  to  them,  and  have 
begun  to  investigate  the  doings  of  authorities 
established  by  us,  to  indicate  to  us  the  imper- 
fections of  fundamental  laws  that  can  only  be 
altered  by  our  imperial  will,  and  to  commit 
illegal  acts,  such  as  the  appeal  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  Duma. 

"The  peasants,  dazed  by  these  disorders, 
without  waiting  for  the  legal  improvement  to 
their  position,  gave  themselves  up,  in  a  great 
number  of  governments,  to  pillage  and  theft,  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  the  law  or  to  legal  authori- 
ties. .  .  . 

"  By  dissolving  the  actual  Duma  of  the  Em- 
pire we  testify  to  our  unalterable  intention  of 
maintaining,  in  all  their  force,  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  that  institution,  and, 
consequently,  we  have  fixed,  by  our  ukase  given 
to  the  ruling  Senate  on  the  8th  July  instant,  the 
convocation  of  the  new  Duma  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1907." 

About  two  hundred  members  of  the  dissolved 
Duma  went  immediately  from  St.  Petersburg 
to    Viborg,   in    Finland,    and  held   a  meeting 


there,  from  which  they  published  an  address  to 
the  •'Citizens  of  all  the  Russias,''  signed  by  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  their  number,  protesting 
against  the  opposition  which  the  Duma  had  en- 
countered from  the  Government  in  all  its  under- 
takings, and  practically  refusing  submission  to 
its  dissolution.  "In  the  place  of  the  present 
Duma,"  they  said,  "the  Government  promises 
to  convoke  a  new  one  in  seven  months.  .  .  . 
For  seven  months  the  Government  will  act  as  it 
likes,  will  wrestle  with  the  movement  of  the 
people  in  order  to  obtain  a  submissive  and  de- 
sirable Duma,  and  if  it  succeeiis  in  entirely 
crushing  the  movement  of  the  people  it  will 
not  convoke  any  Duma  at  all.  Citizens,  stand 
firmly  by  the  trampled  rights  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  Stand  for  the  Duma  of 
the  Empire.  Russia  must  not  remain  one  day 
without  representatives  from  the  people.  We 
have  the  means  of  obtaining  tliis.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  not  the  right  without  our  consent 
to  collect  taxes  from  the  people,  nor  to  call  the 
people  to  military  service,  and  therefore,  now, 
when  the  Government  has  dissolved  the  Duma 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  your  right  to  refuse  to  sup- 
ply it  with  soldiers  or  money.  If  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  secure  resources,  makes  loans, 
such  loans,  made  without  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  will  henceforth  be 
invalid,  and  the  Russian  people  wMll  not  recog- 
nize them  and  will  not  pay  for  them.  Conse- 
quently, until  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  convoked,  do  not  pay  a  kopeck  into  the 
treasury  nor  send  a  man  to  the  army.  Be  firm 
in  your  refusal ;  stand  for  your  rights,  all  as 
one  man.  Against  the  united  and  absolute  will 
of  the  people  no  power  whatever  can  resist. 
Citizens,  in  this  compulsory  but  inevitable 
struggle  your  representatives  will  be  with 
you." 

This  proved  to  be  futile  action.  The  Govern- 
ment was  prompt  in  arresting  and  imprisoning 
most  of  the  signers  of  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  none  of  them  was  allowed  to  be  returned  to 
the  Second  Duma  when  the  new  elections  were 
held.  Pending  that  election,  some  very  sub- 
stantial gifts  of  imperial  favor  were  made  to 
the  peasants,  to  win  their  good  will,  but  no- 
thing appears  to  have  been  remembered  of  the 
October  injunctions  of  the  Tsar  concerning  the 
"confirmation  of  civil  liberty."  In  August, 
4,500,000  acres  of  crown  lauds  were  trans- 
ferred by  an  imperial  ukase  to  the  Peasants' 
Bank,  for  sale  to  the  peasants  on  easy  terms; 
and  on  the  18th  of  October  another  ukase  re- 
leased them  to  a  large  extent  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  communal  system,  and  decreed 
the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law.  The 
following  is  part  of  the  text  of  this  important 
decree,  as  communicated  in  translation  to  the 
American  government  by  Ambassador  Meyer, 
and  published  in  the  report  of  1906  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

' '  The  Czar  orders,  on  the  basis  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  1906,  that  the  following  reforms 
be  made  : 

"1.  To  accord  all  Russian  subjects,  without 
distinction  of  origin,  with  exception  of  the  abo- 
rigines, equal  rights  with  regard  to  the  state 
service  with  persons  of  noble  blood,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  abolish  all  special  privileges  of 
dress  due  either  to  official  position  or  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  wearer. 
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"2.  Peasants  and  members  of  other  classes 
formerly  taxable  are  freed  (a)  from  the  presenta- 
tion of  discharge  papers  on  entering  an  educa- 
tional institution  or  the  civil  service ;  further, 
from  personal  payment  in  kind  and  the  perform- 
ance of  communal  duties  during  the  whole  time 
the  persons  in  question  may  be  either  in  the 
educational  institution  or  civil  service ;  (b)  from 
the  necessity  of  demanding  for  entry  into  holy 
orders  or  a  monastery  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mune. 

"3.  The  compulsory  exclusion  of  peasant  and 
other  classes  formally  taxable  from  the  follow- 
ing ranks  and  careers  is  abolished :  (a)  From  en- 
tering the  civil  service;  (b)  from  receiving  rank; 
(c)  from  receiving  orders  and  other  distinctions; 
(t?)  from  attaining  learned  grades  and  honors; 
(e)  from  completing  educational  courses  and 
particularly  from  winning  higher  class  rights. 

"  In  all  these  cases  the  persons  in  question  are 
allowed  to  retain  all  the  rights  arising  from  their 
connections  with  their  commune,  as  well  as  the 
responsibilities  thereof,  until  they  have  freely 
withdrawn  from  the  commune  or  entered  into 
other  corporations  of  standing.  With  regard  to 
the  legal  standing  of  the  persons  in  question, 
there  shall  serve  as  a  basis  the  regulations  of 
the  rank  or  profession  which  these  persons  have 
won."      See,  also,  below,  A.  D.  1909  (April). 

Meantime,  extensive  plans  of  insurrection, 
with  naval  and  military  mutiny,  in  five  cities, 
had  been  formed  and  had  miscarried.  The  out- 
break was  premature  at  Sveaborg,  late  in  .July, 
and  the  sailors  who  started  it  were  quicky  over- 
come. The  same  failure  occurred  ai  Kronstadt, 
where  the  revolutionists  and  mutinous  troops 
took  Fort  Constantine  and  the  arsenal,  but 
found  no  ammunition  in  the  latter,  and  were 
defens'-less  when  surrounded  by  loyal  forces. 
At  Libau,  Odes.sa,  and  Sevastopol  the  intended 
rising  was  given  up. 

On  the  2r>th  of  August  a  desperate  plot  of 
wholfjsal'-  murder,  intended  to  include  .M.  Stoly- 
pin  among  its  victims,  wns  carried  out  by  the 
expk.>8ion  of  a  horribly  destnictive  bomb  at  the 
country  house  of  that  Mini.ster,  on  Aptekarsky 
Island.  M.  HuAyjAn  was  holding  a  reception, 
and  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  offieials  and 
others,  when  four  conspirat^jrs,  three  )f  them 
dressed  as  gendarmes,  drove  up  boldly,  and 
were  able,  either  to  enter  the  house  with  a  bomb 
or  U)  throw  It  through  a  winrlow.  The  effect  of 
the  explosion  was  so  horribly  destructive  that 
the  bouse  wfis  trim  to  pieces  and  thirty  people 
were  killed  dutriglit  or  injurerl  mortally,  besides 
an  eqiifil  number  that  reeejvi-d  eurable  wounds. 
Two  of  the  MiniBf./r  s  ehildren  were  among  the 
latt'T,  and  h*-  himvlf  ref:(ived  sliirht  injuries. 
The  (iovt-rnoT  of  I'en/Ji.  M.  Kr>8ho)T.  who  storxl 
near  him.  was  instantly  killed.  Two  of  the 
aanawins  were  among  the  killed  and  the  other 
two  were  wounded  and  ejiptund.  On  the  fol- 
lowint^  day  a  young  woman  «»f  the  terrf)ri8t 
or  ',n  slew  (general  Min.  at  J'eterhof  rail- 

Wi  on.    by   HhotH  from    a    revolver,     lie 

hiKl  ii-i-u   active  in  BuppreHxing  the  insurrection 
at  .Mos*  ow. 

In  <)rUi]>fr  Ambaiwul')r  .Vleyer,  after  a  trip 
lnU»  Poland  and  Ui  Odessa,  report/!d  as  the  re 
•lilt  of  his  olm/Tvatlons:  "On  the  whole,  the 
rrvf)liitionary  movement,  for  the  llm*'  being, 
haw  k,«i  it«  momentum.  A  year  ago  it  was  on 
tltc  crest  of   the  wave.     Then  a  strike  could  be 
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ordered  and  put  in  force  without  any  difficulty, 
but  now  the  workmen  refuse  to  be  used  for  po- 
litical purposes  or  respond  to  the  whims  of  the 
agitator.  The  present  conditions  are  liable  to 
continue  until  the  next  Duma,  March  5.  Yes- 
terday, which  was  the  first  anniversary  of  Oc- 
tober 17  (Russian  Style),  it  had  to  be  given  out 
by  some  of  the  revolutionists  that  there  would 
be  strikes,  uprisings,  and  agitations  throughout 
the  country.  But  the  day  passed  off  quietly. 
Mr.  Stolypin  is  facing  with  much  courage  and 
resolution  the  stupendous  task  which  confronts 
him.  He  is  endeavoring  to  deal  fairly,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  reestablish  law 
and  order." 

On  the  21st  of  December  Count  Alexei  Igna- 
tieff  was  assassinated  at  Tver,  while  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  provincial  zemstvo,  the  assassin 
stating  that  he  had  acted  under  orders  of  the 
Socialist  revolutionary  committee. 

A.  D.  1906  (April).  —  Invitation  of  the  Na- 
tions to  a  Second  Peace  Conference  by  the 
Tsar.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  Thk  Revolt 
AGAINST;  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1906  (April).  —  At  the  Algeciras 
Conference  on  the  Morocco  Question.  See 
Europe    A.  D.  19U5-1906. 

A.  D.  1907  (Aug.).  —  Convention  with 
Great  Britain  containing  Arrangements  on 
the  subject  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
Tibet.     See  Europe:  A.  D.  1907  (Aco.). 

A.  D.  1907.  —  The  Second  Duma  and  its 
Early  Dissolution.  —  Increase  of  Radicalism 
among  its  Members. — The  New  Electoral 
Law,  under  which  a  "Workable"  Third 
Duma  was  elected.  —  M.  Stolypin's  Policy. 
—  The  i)romi.se  that  a  second  Duma  would  be 
summoned  to  meet  in  March,  1907,  was  ful- 
filled. Between  the  21st  of  January  and  the 
end  of  February  elections  were  held,  with  re- 
sults that  were  exceedingly  disappointing  and 
irritating  to  the  imperial  government.  It  strove 
hard,  by  arbitrary  measures  and  vigorous  work- 
ing of  its  police,  to  suppress  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  —  the  party  which  it  fears  the  most. 
It  purstied  their  leaders  into  e.xile  or  imprison- 
ment, broke  up  their  meetings,  haras.se(i  them 
so  in  the  canvjiss  and  the  election  that  the  return 
of  dfputies  by  the  party  was  reduced  fmm  185 
in  the  First  Duma  to  lOH;  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Sricialist  represeiitatif)n  in  the  Second 
Duma  was  raised  above  that  in  the  First  from 
17  to  77,  and  the  Octobrists  elected  81  deputies, 
gaining  1^  more  M.-ats  than  they  had  filled  be- 
fore. On  the  whole,  as  a  ionwcjuence,  the  Sec- 
ond Duma  held  more  radicalism  in  its  make-up, 
with  less  intelligence,  than  the  First 

Its  meetintfs  were  openeil  on  the  0th  of 
Marrh.  and  sikju  gave  evidenee  that  the  antag- 
onisms in  the  ImkIv  were  loo  extreme  for  any 
influential  political  work.  In  June  M.  .Stoly- 
pin accused  most  of  the  Sorialisi  members  of 
being  parties  to  the  revolutionary  j>ro[)aganda 
In  the  army  and  navy,  and  dr-maiKh-d  their  sus- 
pension by  the  Duma  It  n-fused  to  suspend 
them  without  an  invc'Stigatioii  r)f  the  truth  of 
thf  rhargc,  imd  ap|)(>inle<l  u  committee  to  re- 
ceive such  eviilence  as  the  government  could 
bring.  Thereu[)on  tlie  Tsar,  by  a  manifesto 
published  on  the  Iflth  of  Jmie,  dissolved  the 
S<'coiid  Duma  as  summarily  as  he  had  dissolved 
the  First.  ordrTi'il  new  electjonH.  to  bi'gin  on  the 
14th  of  September,   and  summoned  the  Third 
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Duma,  then  elected,  to  meet  on  November 
14th. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  electoral  law  was 
proclaimed,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  so-called 
Constitution  of  October  30,  1905,  which  had  de- 
clared, as  an  "immutable  rule,"  established  by 
the  "inflexible  will  "  of  the  Tsar,  that  "  no  law 
can  ever  come  into  force  without  the  approval 
of  the  State  Duma."'  The  new  law  was  planned 
carefidly  and  skilfully  to  disfranchise  great 
numbers  in  the  chisses  of  people  which  auto- 
cracy fears;  to  add  weight  to  the  votes  of  the 
classes  on  which  it  leans;  to  diminish  the  repre- 
sentation of  industrial  cities,  as  well  as  of  non- 
Russian  districts,  —  Poland,  Siberia,  etc.,  — 
and,  generally,  to  make  a  farce  of  the  pretended 
concession  of  representative  and  constitutional 
government  which  the  autocratic  court  had 
been  playing  for  the  amusement  of  the  country 
during  tlie  past  two  years. 

The  new  electoral  law  accomplished  Its  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  Duma  that  would  keep 
workable  relations  with  M.  Stol3'pin.  A  very 
intelligent  English  publicist.  Dr.  Dillon,  who 
discusses  Foreign  Politics  every  month  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  whose  views  are  broadly 
liberal  as  a  rule,  and  whose  acquaintance  with 
Russian  affairs  seems  to  be  specially  intimate, 
inclines  to  justify  the  measure  on  this  practical 
ground,  or,  rather,  to  accept  it  as  approved  by 
this  result.  When  the  make-up  of  the  Third 
Duma  had  become  known  he  wrote,  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  of  December,  1907,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"M.  Stoly pin's  electoral  law  has  been  criti- 
cised severely.  And,  to  be  frank,  one  must 
admit  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  men  who 
advocate  universal  manhood  suffrage  it  is  a 
mere  mockery.  For  it  suspended  the  right  of 
election  in  some  places,  arbitrarily  lessened  the 
number  of  representatives  in  certain  provinces, 
created  groups  of  electors,  and  authorised  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  decide  how  they  should  be 
formed  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  means  of  manipulat- 
ing the  elections  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
having  a  certain  stamp  of  men  returned  and  an- 
other type  of  men  eliminated.  To  say  that  the 
Chamber  which  has  resulted  from  these  expedi- 
ents is  not  the  elect  of  the  nation  is,  of  course, 
a  truism.  It  is  not,  and  was  not,  meant  to  be 
this.  .  .  .  The  data  respecting  the  intellectual 
and  social  status  of  the  newly  elected  are  still 
very  defective  and  untrustworthy.  But  so  far 
as  they  go,  they  show  that  among  the  men  who 
are  about  to  rescue  Russia  from  ruin  there 
are  :  — 

"  Members  of  the  nobility 157 

Priests ' 51 

Merchants 22 

Peasants 77 

Petty  tradesmen 6 

Working-men 15 

Honorary  burghers 8 

Ex-officers 20 

Officials 56 

Zemstvo  workers 27 

Employees  of  municipalities 23 

Marshals  of  nobility 36 

Cantonal  elders  and  secretaries 21 

Men  who  have  been  educated  in  high  schools      .  167 
Men  -who  have  been  educated  in  intermediate 

schools 82 

Men  who  have  been  educated  in  primary  schools  61 

Members  educated  at  home 23 

Between  the  ages  of  25-30 19 

Between  the  ages  of  30-40 81 

Between  the  ages  of  40-50 87 

Between  the  ages  of  50-60 47 


Between  the  ages  of  00-70 13 

Between  the  ages  of  70-bO 1 

Metul>ers  of  the  Second  Duma  59 

MeiiibtT.->  of  the  l-'irst  Duma 7 

Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire   ....  3  " 

A  month  later  the  same  writer  said  : 

"  The  Third  Duma  is  already  a  mouth  old,  and 
has  lis  yet  done  no  work,  has  not  even  organised 
itself.  Festina  lente  is  evidently  its  maxim, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  word.  Debates 
there  have  been  not  a  few,  but  they  were  as  the 
noise  of  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 
The  first  discussion  took  place  on  the  motion  to 
thank  the  Tsar  for  the  October  Manifesto,  which 
created  tlie  Legislative  Chamber.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  deputies  —  including  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  who  are  adjusting  themselves 
to  their  environment —  were  in  favour  of  expres- 
sing their  gratitude,  but  they  could  not  agree 
how  to  call  the  institution  for  which  they  felt 
grateful.  Some  wanted  to  name  it  a  Constitu- 
tion, others  '  a  renovated  order  of  things.'  If  it 
is  a  Constitution,  then  there  is  no  Autocrat,  the 
Octobrists  argued,  and  consequently  that  title  of 
the  Emperor  must  be  dropped.  '  If  we  are  bent 
on  thanking  the  Tsar,'  replied  the  Conservatives, 
'  let  us  do  it  with  a  good  grace.  Whatever 
name  we  may  give  to  the  present  regime,  the 
title  of  the  ruler  has  undergone  no  change.  He 
was  an  Autocrat  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  he  is  an  Autocrat  to  day.  Proofs  ?  They 
are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.'  .  .  . 

"But  the  Constitutionalists  —  and  among 
them  the  Octobrists  favoured  by  M.  Stolypin  — 
insisted.  '  By  the  Manifesto,'  they  argued,  'the 
Tsar  limited  his  authority  and  curtailed  his  i)re- 
rogatives.  Thus  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
issue  laws  without  the  approval  of  the  Duma  ; 
neither  can  he  abrogate  any  of  the  Organic 
Statutes.'  'You  are  mistaken,'  answered  the 
Monarchists.  '  Have  the  Organic  Statutes  not 
been  already  altered  ?  Has  the  "immutable" 
electoral  franchise  not  been  changed  ? '.  .  .  But 
the  Octobrists  stood  their  ground,  and  the  ad- 
dress was  voted  with  a  flaw  in  the  Tsar's  title. 
That  was  the  work  of  one  whole  day  and  part 
of  a  night  —  an  unlucky  day  —  the  13th  Novem- 
ber Russian  style.  In  this  way  the  Duma  of- 
fered the  Sovereign  a  pot  of  honey  mingled 
with  wormwood.  The  Premier  was  upset,  the 
Tsar  offended,  and  the  Monarchists  indignant. 
'This,  then,'  the  Monarchists  exclaimed,  'is  M. 
Stolypin's  Duma,  the  areopagus  which  is  to  pre- 
scribe remedies  for  the  Russian  nation  now  at 
death's  door  ? ' 

"  Three  days  later  came  the  Premier  in  a  quos 
ego  mood.  And  he  was  at  his  best.  Ever  since 
his  first  appearance  as  a  public  orator,  M.  Stoly- 
pin has  kept  the  high  place  he  then  won.  His 
eloquence,  like  his  character,  is  manly,  and  his 
utterance  impressive.  His  look,  his  accents,  his 
gestures,  betoken  sincerity,  and  his  manner  is 
warm  with  the  heat  of  subdued  enthusiasm. 
On  this  historic  day  he  simply  electrified  the 
House,  captivated  his  adversaries,  and  extorted 
applause  from  his  bitter  enemies.  And  yet  he 
was  battling  with  the  Duma,  swimming  against 
the  current.  He  spoke  of  the  Autocratic  power 
and  of  the  Autocratic  Sovereign,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  interrupted  by  enthusiastic 
cheers.   .  .  . 

"  Happily  M.  Stolypin  is  a  man  of  steadfast 
purpose  rather  than  brilliant  intellect,  for  his 
moral  qualities  may  stand  him  in  better  stead, 
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during  the  revolutionary  crisis  than  would  rare 
mental  gifts.  At  bottom  his  temper  is  Liberal 
rather  than  Conservative,  and  mainly  for  that 
reason  he  -svould  seem  to  have  been  chosen  to  be 
sexton  of  the  old  epoch  and  harbinger  of  the 
new.   .  .  . 

' '  No  fair-minded  man  can  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  M.  Stolypin's  Liberalism.  It  has  withstood 
the  test  of  time  and  the  pressure  of  unfavourable 
circumstance.  His  faith  in  Liberal  specifics  is 
so  firm  that  he  declines  to  diagnose  any  diseases 
that  call  for  more  drastic  remedies.  .  .  .  M. 
Stolypin  is  at  present  the  only  influential  politi- 
cian in  Russia  who  is  working  eflicaciously  for 
the  Liberal  cause.  He  is  systematically  remov- 
ing hindrances  to  Constitutionalism  which  are 
most  formidable  at  the  outset.  .  .   . 

■"But  the  greatest  service  which  any  Minister 
could  render  a  cause  was  performed  by  M.  Sto- 
lypin for  Liberalism  at  a  time  when  it  depended 
on  him  either  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  Con- 
stitutional fabric  or  to  establish  firm  Monarch- 
ical government.  And  for  that  service  he  de- 
serves, and  may  yet  receive,  a  public  monument 
from  Democratic  Russia.  He  advised  the  Tsar 
to  summon  the  Third  Duma  soon  after  the  Sec- 
ond, and  to  issue  no  laws  in  the  meanwhile. 
That  was  really  the  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  Russia's  Constitution,  the  magnum  opus  of 
M.  Stolypins  political  life.  And  he  followed  it 
up  with  a  st'rp  more  extraordinary  and  decisive 
still.  He  himself  had  recourse  to  the  Autocratic 
power  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  his  policy  to 
annihilate,  and  he  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  Autocracy.  That  surely  was  a  coup 
de  ma'itre  which  entitled  the  Minister  to  the  un- 
dying jrratitude  of  all  Liberal  Jiu>sia.  But  not 
a  Liberal  uttt-red  a  wi^rd  of  thank.s.  This  deadly 
blow  was  struck  at  the  Autocracy  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

"The  I21ecloral  Law  opened  the  portals  of  the 
Duma  cliiefly  to  Democrats  and  oth<,r  irreconcil- 
able enemies  of  the  Monarch)',  and  .so  long  as  it 
remained  in  force,  no  Duma  arxeptable  to  the 
Government  was  possible.  Yet  it  could  not  be 
abrogat^-'d.  Vut,  togfther  with  the  Organic 
Htatut'is,  it  hafl  been  declared  part  of  the  un- 
changeable Con.stiluiion.  The  Tear's  band.s, 
therefore,  were  tied,  liis  word  was  pledge<l,  and 
the  result  was  a  de.idlock.  Autf>cratic  power 
could  not  \Hi  wir-l(!«d  anew  without  efTi;ctiiig 
a  jjcrilouH  rt/yp  d'^tnl.  Well,  the  I'remier  ad- 
v'mvA  the  Crown  to  «<;!/<•  oncrc  more  the  sword  of 
the  Aiit')CTa/;y.  and  wi'li  it  to  hew  off  tin;  branch 
on  which  the  Autfj<rat  was  silling.  That  wa.s 
the  true  significance  <»f  the  mi-asure  against 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Aut/xracy  still  cry  out. 
For  the  '<bj<rt  dir«ctly  aimed  at  and  immedi- 
aU:ly  ■.iX\ii\uii\  by  tliin  rouj)  tl'i'lnt  was  the  creation 
of  the  <)i\ii\tr\-,\  I'ltrty,  whos*:  firnt  work  in  the 
Duma  was  to  declare  that  the  Aut<MT(u:y  had 
gone  forfver."  —  K.  J.  Dillon,  Forrit/a  Ajfuim 
(Contf-injf/rary  lliriitn,  .hihunri),   19()H), 

A.  D.  1907  '^Nov.).  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Norway, 
guaranteeing  the  Integrity  of  Norway.  See 
<\u  thiH  vol  J  KtiuofK:   A    I)    i;»07   H»()H. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  Action  in  Persia  during^ 
the  Constitutional  Revolution.     Sec  I'KiiHrA. 

A.  D.  1908.  Evasion  of  the  Conscription. 
H<e  Wak,   Thk  IlKvot.'i  AOAiNHi      A    D    IJKiH, 

A.  D.  1008.  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Agree- 
ments.    H<:e  Ki.iioi'K     AD    Wm. 


A.  D.  1908.  —  Proxy  Parliamentary  Vote 
given  to  Women  of  Property.  See  Elective 
Franchise  :  '\Vom.\n  Sufer.^ge. 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Policy  of  Prussia  in  her  Po- 
lish Provinces  dictated  by  her  relations  to 
Russia.     See  Gekmany:  A.  D.  1908  (Jan.). 

A.  D.  1908  (Sept.).  —  Withdrawal  from  In- 
tervention in  Macedonia.  See  Turkey  : 
A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec). 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Attitude  toward  the 
Austrian  Annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. ^  Was  the  Government  coerced  by 
German  Threats  ?  See  Europe  :  A.  D.  1908- 
1909  (Oct.-March). 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Exercise  of  Disputed 
Authority  in  Northern  Manchuria.  —  The 
Kharbin  question.  See  China  :  A.  D.  1909 
(May). 

A.  D.  1908-X909.  —  Measures  for  the  De- 
struction of  the  Constitutional  Autonomy  of 
Finland.     See  Russia:  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Oppressions  continued.  — 
Executions,  Imprisonment,  Exile,  Torture, 
Persecution.  —  On  the  1st  of  August,  1909, 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men  of  distinction  in  Great  Britain, 
—  Members  of  Parliament,  Peers,  Bishops  and 
other  clergymen,  University  professors,  authors, 
editors,  —  asking  the  Government  to  e.xert  such 
influence  as  might  be  possible  with  that  of  Rus- 
sia, to  induce  a  relaxation  of  the  system  of  re- 
pression still  maintained  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, and  to  ameliorate  the  dreadful  barbarities 
which  go  with  imprisonment  there.  "  AVe 
know,"  said  these  memorialists,  "how  slow 
has  been  our  own  progress  in  the  past,  and  how 
many  points  in  our  present  condition  are  open 
to  independent  criticism.  We  are  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  that  attend  all  reforms,  and 
we  desire  that  no  feeling  of  impatience  should 
cause  us  to  withhold  our  sympathy  from  every 
sincere  attempt  to  promote  good  government 
among  a  friendly  people. 

"It  is  in  no  spirit  of  ungenerous  remonstrance 
that  we  are  constrained  to  observe  that  for  fovu- 
years  a  sy.stem  of  repression  has  been  main- 
tained in  Ru.ssia,  which  has  not  relaxed  its  se- 
verity though  the  evidences  of  anv  organized 
revolutionary  movement  have  dwindled  and  dis- 
appeared. There  has  recently  been  an  announce- 
ment of  sf)me  relaxation  in  particular  districts, 
i)Ut  the  greater  portion  of  IIk^  Empire  rcrnains, 
in  time  of  peace,  under  some  form  of  martial 
law.  The  number  of  capital  sentences  on  civil 
ians  for  thtr  period  l)etween  October,  190r»,  and 
December,  190H.  has  reached  4.<K)2,  and  the 
luimber  of  executions  was  olllcially  stated  to  bo 
2,118,  These  senl«'nc(;fl  were  passed,  moreover, 
not  by  ordinary  civil  process,  but  by  (Xcep- 
tionnl  military  Courts  Tin- number  of  persons 
in  exile  in  Siberia  and  .Northern  Russia,  mostly 
punished  without  trial  by  adiniuistralivc  pro- 
cess, under  a  Hystem  of  exile,  which  involves 
much  physical  sufTering  and  privation,  was 
ollicjiilly  reckoned  In  Octf)ber  last  at  71,000. 

" 'i'lie  nuinlier  of  jxthouh  exileil  without  trial 
under  administrative  decree  cannot  be  I'eiili/.ed 
wilhoul  a  wriouH  prntest,  but  the  evidence 
which  hfui  reached  us  througii  the  Press,  from 
truHtworlhy  witneHHes,  and  above  idl  from  the 
reports  of  tin;  (iebntes  in  the  Duma,  has  per- 
Htiatled  UH  that   the  sulTerlngs  of  those  who  re- 
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main  in  prison  justify,  nay,  require,  a  stronper 
remonstrance.  Uver  IMO.OOO  persons  —  a  total 
wliich  lias  more  than  doubled  since  1905  — crim- 
inals and  political  oflendcrs,  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  prisons  built  to  hold  107,000.  In  most 
of  these  prisons  epidemic  diseases,  and  espe- 
cially typhus,  are  prevalent  ;  the  sick  and  the 
whole  lie  together  —  their  fetters  even  in  cases 
of  fever  are  not  removed.  In  some  prisons  the 
warders  systematically  beat  and  maltreat  the 
sick  and  the  whole  alike.  There  is  also  evi- 
dence of  more  deliberate  tortures,  employed  to 
punish  the  defiant  or  to  extract  confession  from 
the  suspect. 

"  Such  excesses  would  move  our  indignation 
were  all  the  victims  ordinary  criminals.  We 
desire  to  base  our  protest  on  the  ground  of 
simple  humanity ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  many  of  these  prisoners, 
if  guilty  at  all,  are  suffering  for  acts  or  words 
which  in  any  constitutional  country  would  be 
lawful,  or  even  praiseworthy. 

"Our  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  draw 
your  attention  to  these  facts  and  to  place  on  re- 
cord the  impression  which  we  have  formed  of 
them.  That  no  direct  intervention  is  possible  we 
fully  realize,  nor  do  we  wish  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  international  controversy.  But  there  are  prob- 
ably means  by  which  a  friendly  Government 
may  exert  an  influence  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
those  who  are  suffering  under  the  evils  which 
we  have  described.  The  infliction  of  such 
wrongs  upon  Russians  and  the  indignation 
which  thev  excite  among  ourselves,  are  relevant 
and  important  factors  in  our  mutual  relations, 
of  which  the  two  Governments  should  be  fully 
informed." 

Later  and  more  specific  facts,  illustrative  of 
the  arbitrary  and  barbarous  oppression  under 
which  the  Russian  people  are  still  suffering, 
were  given  in  The  Outlook  of  October  9,  1909, 
from  which  the  following  is  taken:  "In  the 
first  seven  months  of  1909  military  courts  sen- 
tenced 841  persons  to  death  in  Russia  and  up 
to  the  1st  of  August  381  of  the  persons  so  sen- 
tenced had  been  hanged  or  shot.  Nearly  all 
were  civil  or  political  offenders,  who,  in  a  con- 
stitutional country,  would  have  been  tried  with 
proper  legal  forms  and  guarantees  in  the  regular 
civil  tribunals.  In  these  same  seven  months 
the  publishers  of  109  periodicals  in  Russia  were 
fined  in  the  aggregate  sum  of  54,425  rubles  for 
publishing  news  or  expressing  opinions  obnox- 
ious to  the  Government,  and  in  addition  to  these 
pecuniary  punishments  whole  editions  of  papers 
and  magazines  were  seized  and  destroyed,  print- 
ing offices  were  closed,  editors  were  arrested 
and  employees  were  exiled  —  all  by  administra- 
tive process.  In  the  month  of  June,  1909,  three 
newspapers  were  suppressed  altogether,  and  in 
August,  1909,  the  St.  Petersburg  journal  Eeitch 
(Speech),  the  organ  of  the  Constitutional  Dem- 
ocrats, was  fined  500  rubles  for  printing  a  signed 
article  entitled  '  Suicide  in  the  Army,'  which 
was  based  wholly  on  reports  of  the  Ministry  of 
War. 

"  On  the  28th  of  May,  1909,  Mr.  Selden,  a  St. 
Petersburg  publisher,  was  sentenced  to  six 
months '  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for  publish- 
ing one  of  Count  Tolstoy's  books,  and  on  the 
ITth  of  August,  1909,  the  Count's  private  secre- 
tary, Mr.  N.  N.  Gusef,  was  exiled  by  adminis- 
trative process  to  the  province  of    Perm  for 


distributing  the  venerable  author's  brochure 
entitled  '  Thou  Shalt  Do  No  Murder.'  In  July, 
19U9,  Mr.  W.  Bogoras,  author  of  volume  elevea 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  (one  of  the  volumes  containing 
the  scientific  results  of  the  Jessup  North  Pacific 
Expedition),  was  sentenced  to  two  months"  im- 
prisonment for  describing  the  beating  of  citizena 
of  Tver  by  dragoons  in  1905,  a  thing  that  he 
had  personally  witnessed.  .  .  . 

' '  In  August,  1909,  the  '  Authors '  and  Scien- 
tists' Mutual  Benefit  Society,'  a  benevolent 
organization  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
eighteen  years,  which  had  eight  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  which  included  most  of  the  writers 
and  scholars  of  Russia,  was  suppressed  by  order 
of  Premier  Stolypin,  for  the  ostensible  reason 
that  it  had  given  pecuniary  aid  to  an  indigent 
author  named  Vitashefski  — a  man  of  advanced 
age  who  had  once,  twenty  years  earlier,  been 
sent  to  Siberia  for  political  crime.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  real  reason  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  is  the  fact  that  most  of  its  mem- 
bers are  liberals.  The  existing  Government  is 
extremely  intolerant  toward  social  organizations 
that  take  an  independent  or  critical  attitude  to- 
ward the  reactionary  policy  now  in  force.  On 
the  21st  of  July,  1909,  the  severest  form  of 
martial  law,  the  so-called  '  law  of  extraordinary 
defense,'  was  proclaimed  in  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  seventh  consecutive  time.  The  city  haa 
been  under  some  form  of  martial  law  ever  since 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  in  1881. 
Almost  the  only  encouraging  feature  of  the 
present  situation  in  Russia  is  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Duma  are  still  allowed  to  talk, 
and  the  newspapers  are  still  permitted  to  publish 
verbatim  reports  of  the  debates.  The  lower 
house  of  the  so-called  Parliament  has  no  inde- 
pendent power,  and  no  real  control  even  over 
the  finances  of  the  Empire  ;  but  it  can  criticise, 
interpellate  the  Czar's  Ministers,  and  promote  to- 
some  extent  the  political  education  of  the  people. 

"Three  years  ago  Premier  Stolypin  defined 
his  policy  as  '  progressive  reform,  with  the  re- 
storation of  order.'  He  has  partly  restored  order, 
by  hanging,  imprisoning,  or  exiling  to  Siberia 
a  large  part  of  the  disorderly  population ;  but 
his  reforms  have  '  progressed  '  as  the  land-crab 
is  popularly  supposed  to  walk — backward. 
Whether  he  is  wholly  to  blame  for  the  reaction- 
ary policy  that  he  is  enforcing,  or  whether  he 
acts  more  or  less  under  compulsion,  we  shall  not 
know,  perhaps,  until  he  retires  from  office  and 
follows  the  example  of  General  Kuropatkin  and 
General  Linevitch  by  writing  his  memoirs." 

On  the  trial,  in  May,  of  M.  Selden,  for  publish- 
ing and  distributing  Count  Tolstoi's  pamphlets, 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  Kill."  "  A  Letter  to  Liberals," 
"  Christianity  and  Patriotism,"  the  venerable 
writer  addressed  a  note  to  the  court,  challenging 
the  prosecution  of  himself,  instead  of  the  pub- 
lisher. "  As  these  pamphlets,"  he  wrote,  "were 
written  by  me  and  published  by  one  of  my 
friends,  not  only  with  my  consent  but  at  my 
desire,  M.  Selden  taking  a  purely  passive  part 
in  the  affair,  all  the  measures  which  are  being 
taken  against  M.  Selden  should  logically  and  in 
equity  be  directed  against  me,  especially  because 
I  have  repeatedly  declared,  and  now  declare 
again,  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  my  con- 
science to  disseminate,  so  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  the  pamphlets  in  question  as  well  as  my 
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other  works,  and  shall  continue  doing  so  as  long 
as  I  am  able.  I  feel  constrained  to  inform  you 
of  this,  and  ask  you  to  take  whatever  measures 
may  devolve  from  my  present  statement." 

But  the  magistrate  did  not  venture  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  against  the  principal  in  the  of- 
fense, and  the  Government  took  no  notice  of  the 
challenge. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Revived  Censorship  of  the 
Press.  —  Its  Stupidity.  —  Gains  for  Free 
Speech  notvvithstanding.  —  "At  the  present 
time,  the  liberties  granted  less  than  four  years 
ago  are  mutilated.  The  censor  is  busy  once 
more.  The  Russian  journalist  isagain  compelled 
to  practice  the  arts  of  half-meaning,  insinuation, 
and  innuendo,  which  made  his  predecessors  of  a 
generation  ago  marvels  of  subtle  expression. 
But  that  is  only  when  a  writer  would  say  every- 
thing he  wants  to  say.  Undoubtedly,  the  range 
of  the  permissible  has  grown  immensely  since 
the  early  days  of  even  Nicholas  II.  To  write  of 
labor  wars,  of  conspiracies,  of  constitutional 
liberties,  Rus.sian  newspapers  need  no  longer 
confine  themselves  to  telegraphic  reports  of  for- 
eign strikes,  conspiracies,  and  constitutions. 
They  need  only  print  what  the  radicals  in  the 
Duma  utter.  Not  even  the  full  Duma's  reports 
may  be  privileged  at  present,  but,  after  all,  the 
Russian  censor  is  a  stupid  fellow.  The  censor- 
ship, like  the  autocracy  in  general,  is  inefficient, 
spasmrxlic,  allowing  to-day  what  it  prohibited 
yesterday,  or  even  allowing  in  one  coliunii  what 
it  strikes  out  from  another.  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  in  1890  had  eleven  daily  papers,  and 
twenty  weeklies.  In  1900  the  number  had  risen 
to  twenty-four  dailies  and  thirty-three  weeklies. 
In  all  Russia  there  wore  then  287  periodical 
publications.  In  August,  1905,  the  number  had 
ris*;n  to  1,030,  of  which  St.  Petersburg  alone  had 
fi?A.  There  were  fifty  fiaily  papers  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  twenty-five  at  .Sloseow  in  those  shf)rt 
days  of  freedom,  whf-n  the  pent-up  speech  of 
apes  burst  out  in  Uussia.  Tiiis,  of  course,  was 
inflation.  Perirxlicals  were  born  and  died  with 
the  rising  and  S'-ttingof  the  sun.  The  numerical 
Ktrength  of  the  press  must  lie  far  smaller  now. 
But  much  that  wjis  gained  for  freedom  of  speech 
in  thos«;  stf>rrny  flays  has  not  been  lost."  — 
yew  Y'/rk.  Kr,ei,ii,'i  I'ont,  March  2'.\,  1909. 

A.  D.  1909  CJan.-Julyj.  —  Dark  Secrets  of 
the  Russian  Police  and  Spy  System 
brought  to  Light.  —  The  first  in  a  series  of 
Htartling  diH<^:losures  of  the  dark  sr-f;rets  of  the 
Rijs^Kian  espionai.'e  and  [>olice  system  was  made 
In  .lanuary,  1909,  wli(;n  it  came  to  jjiihlic 
knowhdge  that  tin-  head  and  frotit  of  thrr  Kcvo 
lutlonary  .S'Krialists  of  the  Km[)ire,  one  Azr-fT 
by  name,  h>ul  lx:en  discovered  by  his  asWK-iates 
U)  be  a  secret  agent  of  the  polirc;  hiwl  been 
tried  and  rond<  nin<d  by  a  tril)unal  of  their 
party,  at  Paris,  and  had  <Heaj«d  into  W)rne  hid 
irig  f)l-v'",  with  avent'lng  cmiHsarieH  in  pursuit, 
to  Uike  his  life.  A  little  hiicr  it  ai)|ir'(ir'd  that 
a  form'-r  director  of  the  Police  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  KuHsian  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
M.  I/)i(ukhin,  hml  been  arrr^strd  for  IreaHon,  on 
the  fharge  of  having  betrayed  A/.efT  to  the 
Hevoltitir»nl«it«i,  by  making  known  to  them  the 
douhle  [>art  Mint  the  latter  played,  an  a  wi  caller! 
lujtvt  proror/itriir,  drawing  them  into  eriminal 
p|r»t«»  f»f  whi'li  h«-  k'-pt,  the  [loliec  Informerl. 

The    preliminary  trial  of   I/ipitkhin  r>eeiirred 
in  April,  and   it  wan  italc*!  in  the  iudlctuieat 
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then  published  that  Azeflf  had  penetrated  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  Social  Revolutionary  ma- 
chinations, and  that  part  of  his  great  services 
to  the  Secret  Police  were  rendered  during  the 
period  that  M.  Lopukhin  occupied  the  post  of 
Director  of  the  Police  Department  in  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior  —  i.  e. ,  from  May,  1902,  to 
March,  1905.  It  was  affirmed  that  M.  Lopuk- 
hin not  only  knew  of  the  existence  and  activity 
of  Azeff,  but  met  the  latter  more  than  once 
both  at  his  (M.  Lopukhin's)  house  and  at  one  of 
the  conspiratorial  headquarters  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  indictment  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
Azeff's  ability  in  so  long  maintaining  his  con- 
nexion with  the  police  without  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries  as  to 
his  true  character.  It  was  eventually  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  plots  in  which  Azefif 
was  concerned  invariably  failed,  whereas  many 
of  the  others  succeeded,  and  accusations  of 
treachery  began  to  be  levelled  against  him.  In 
October,  1908,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Social  Revolutionaries  in  Paris 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  brought  against 
Azeff.  Burtzeil,  editor  of  a  revolutionary  or- 
gan, stated  before  this  tribunal  that  he  had 
seen  M.  Lopukhin,  who  had  informed  him  of 
Azeff's  relations  with  the  Russian  police. 

M.  Lopukhin,  on  his  trial,  admitted  having 
given  this  information  to  Burtzeff,  but  ex- 
plained that  it  was  in  consequence  of  what  the 
latter  had  told  him  of  the  revolutionist  de- 
signs, including  a  pending  plot  against  the  life 
of  the  Tsar.  He  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  un- 
mask Azeff,  lest  the  murders  which  might 
otherwise  have  followed  should  lie  on  his  con- 
science, and  when  the  revolutionaries  came  to 
him  for  confirmation  of  what  he  had  told  Burt- 
zeff he  found  it  impossible  to  retract  his  words. 
He  was  convicted,  however,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  and  sentenced  to  five  years  of  imi)rison- 
ment  at  hard  labor,  with  the  loss  of  civil  rights. 
The  sentence  was  mitigated  subsequently,  and 
he  was  sent  to  exile  at  Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia, 
his  family  being  allowed  to  accompany  him. 

Prince  Urussoff,  whose  bold  speech  in  the 
First  Duma  on  the  instigation  of  massacres  is 
fpioted  from  above  (A.  D.  190U),  is  a  l)rother-in- 
law  of  M.  Loimkhin,  and  derived  from  him,  no 
doubt,  the  information  on  which  he  spoke. 

In  .Inly,  a  new  disclosure  of  the  character  of 
the  Ru.ssian  secret  service  police  was  made,  as 
revolting  as  that  in  the  Azeff  case.  A  jxTson- 
age  known  as  .M.  llarting,  chief  of  that  Ru.ssian 
service  in  Paris,  (iru!  ho  favorably  regarded  in 
thr;  Frr;nch  cajjilal  that  he  was  about  to  be  made 
an  ofllcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  dis- 
f:overr'd  to  have  been  the  leader  of  a  plot  to  as- 
sftHHlnate  the  'I'sar  Alexander  III.  in  iK'.tO,  dur- 
ing thai  monarch's  visit  to  Paris;  that  he  then 
bore  the  name  of  Lanilesen;  that  he  had  escaped 
arrcHt  anil  was  condmuied  iiy  defuult.  to  inqjris- 
onment  for  five  ytNirs  ;  that  he  sid)se((uenlly, 
under  the  new  name,  securc-d  secret  Hcrvlce  em- 
ployment In  the  liussian  i)olicc.  All  this  was 
fpiickly  i>roved  to  be  fact  by  tiie  French  (lovern- 
ment,  and  olUelally  announr'cd. 

A,  D.   1909  (April).       The  Agrarian  Law. 

On  the  basis  of  the  decree  relalive  to  th« 
comrnuneH  whlrh  in  partly  dcHcribed  abov*;  (hcc 
A.  D.  19(lrt).  a  law  wan  brought  Into  force  by 
the  (Jovernment  in  l!»0(l,  known  us  the  law  of 
November  9,  which  Hupposedly  wos  provisional 
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and  subject  to  ultimate  ratification  by  the 
Duma.  Writing  of  it  in  the  New  York  Eveninrj 
Post  of  May  28,  1909.  S.N.  Harper  says:  "This 
law  of  November  9  aims  directly  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  commune.  Before  this  law  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  commune  was  necessary  for 
the  granting  of  the  petition  of  a  member  to  di- 
vide out.  Now  a  local  police  official,  whom  by 
the  way  another  project  of  reform  abolishes  as 
irresponsible  and  a  source  of  abuse,  can  over- 
ride tlie  vote  of  a  commune  and  grant  the  peti- 
tion. A  peasant  who  divides  out  receives  that 
portion  which  he  is  using  if  there  has  been  no 
redistribution  for  twenty-four  years.  If  there 
has  been  a  redistribution  within  twenty-four 
years,  he  receives  what  he  would  receive  on  the 
basis  of  a  new  redistribution  —  what  this  would 
be  is  again  decided  by  the  official.  As  we  saw, 
Jio  equitable  reckoning  is  possible  here. 

"The  peasant  can  sell  this  land  which  he  re- 
oeiiVBs  from  the  commune,  for  it  is  now  his 
private  property.  In  one  province  which  I  vis- 
ited this  summer,  in  over  one-half  of  the  cases 
of  dividing  out  the  peasant  had  sold  his  land  im- 
mediately —  usually  to  the  village  'fist'  — the 
prosperous  village  usurer  and  boss  who  holds 
his  neighbors  in  his  fist." 

The  law  was  operative  for  more  than  two 
years  before  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Duma,  in  April,  1909.  Of  the  parliamentary 
enactment  then  given  to  it  the  above  writer 
says:  "The  outcome  of  the  debates  was  cer- 
tain. It  had  been  secured  by  the  change  of 
the  electoral  law  for  the  third  Duma,  whereby 
the  landed  gentry  had  been  given  the  predom- 
inant vote.  .  .  .  No  more  important  than  the 
vote  of  this  assembly  is  the  attitude  of  the 
country  at  large  toward  this  law.  The  landed 
gentry  are  naturally  for  this  measure.  The 
"village  system  is  a  source  of  danger  to  them. 
The  law  will  establish  'peasant 'landlords,  whose 
interests  will  be  much  the  same  as  theirs. 
But  the  peasants  have  shown  quite  plainly  their 
hostile  attitude  toward  this  law.  Only  those 
peasants  who  are  economically  provided  for 
and  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
become  mere  haugers-on  of  the  local  police  offi- 
cials are  in  favor  of  the  law\  It  is  these  that 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  law,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  official.  But  they  have  done 
so  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  other  peasants, 
only  their  economic  position  making  it  possible, 
and  their  friend  the  official  has  not  been  able  to 
prevent,  therefore,  the  other  peasants  from 
giving  a  violent  character  to  their  protest. 
Those  who  have  insisted  on  dividing  out  have 
in  many  instances  been  burned  out  the  next 
week." 

A.  D.  1909  (April-July).  — Advance  of 
Russian  Troops  into  Persia.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Persi.\:  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (May).  —  New  Russo-Chinese 
Agreement,  establishing  Municipalities  on 
the  Line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
See  China  :  A.  D.  1909  (May). 

A.  D.  1909  (June).  —  "  Dreadnought  " 
building.  See  War,  The  Prepakatioxs  for  : 
Naval:  Rissian. 

A.  D.  1909  (June).  —  Stringent  Orthodoxy 
of  the  Tsar.  —  A  Press  despatch  from  St. 
Petersburg,  .lune  4,  1909,  reported:  "Premier 
Stolypin  spoke  in  the  Duma  to-day  in  defence 
of  the  government's  draft  of  a  law  dealing  with 
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the  matter  of  changing  from  one  fahb  to  an- 
other and  against  the  modificatioiis  renaoving  all 
restrictions  introduced  in  coraniiltee.  He  said 
that  the  Emperor,  as  head  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  could  not  wiffer  backsliding  from  the; 
orthodo.x  to  non-Christiim  beliefs,  and  that  if 
such  amendments  were  incorporated  the  bill 
would  be  vetoed.  Continuing  he  defined  the  re- 
lations between  church  and  state.  He  conceded 
that  the  church  enjoyed  full  independence  in 
matters  of  creed  and  dogma,  but  insisted  on 
state  control.  The  speech  was  a  brilliant  effort, 
but  it  fell  upon  cold  ears,  and  brought  out  no 
applause.  The  premier,  for  tlie  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  third  Duma,  found  himself  fight- 
ing for  a  lost  cause  before  an  adverse  house." 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct. -Nov.).  —  Differing  Ac- 
counts of  Political  Conditions,  of  the  work  of 
the  Duma,  and  of  the  Disposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. —  The  last  weeks  of  1909  brought 
from  observers  in  Russia  quite  differing  impres- 
sions and  representations  of  the  existing  political 
conditions.  Late  in  October  a  St.  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  The  Ercning  Post,  New  York, 
wrote:  "Stolypin  has  given  Russia  a  packed 
Duma,  the  predominant  party  in  which  is 
elected  by  130,000  rural  gentry,  who  were  un- 
able to  get  many  more  than  a  dozen  members 
into  the  first  two  Dumas.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  this  Duma  has  done  nothing  for 
Russia.  Its  Land  law  has  not  been  accepted  b}' 
the  peasantrj',  its  Religions  law  remains  a  dead 
letter,  because,  according  to  the  premier,  the 
Tsar  refuses  to  sign  it.  There  will  be  a  deficit 
of  about  one  hundred  million  in  the  new  budget, 
and  the  country  is  faced  by  bankruptcy. 

"But,  to  return  to  the  Duma,  it  has  been 
proved  during  the  last  session  that  the  people 
have  no  control  over  the  purse,  thanks  to  a 
'  rule '  made  b}-  Count  Witte  before  the  meeting 
of  the  first  Legislature.  This  '  rule  *  says  that  if 
the  Duma  and  the  Council  of  Empire  fail  to 
agree  on  the  budget,  then  the  figures  of  tlie 
former  year's  budget  remain  in  force.  As  the 
Council  of  Empire  (or  Russian  upper  house) 
must  alwa\s  have  a  reactionary  and  bureau- 
cratic majority,  the  Duma  has  no  control  of  the 
national  expenditure  and  never  can  have.  This 
was  brought  home  very  forciblj'  to  the  lower 
house  during  the  last  session,  when  a  humble 
suggestion  which  it  made  about  including  a 
sum  of  850  million  rubles  in  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  account  was  rejected  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Empire,  which  thus  taught  the  Duma  that 
it  has  no  control  over  even  the  most  important 
loan  operations.  When  the  Duma  (with  the 
strong  approval  of  even  such  conservative 
papers  as  the  Nowe  Vremya)  refused  to  sanction 
the  naval  budget  until  the  notoriously  corrupt 
Ministry  of  Marine  —  the  ministry  accountable 
for  Tsushima  —  had  been  reformed,  the  govern- 
ment laughed  at  it,  and  got  the  necessary 
money  over  the  deputies'  heads." 

Two  weeks  later  than  the  above  another  St. 
Petersburg  correspondent  was  writing  to  Lon- 
don: "  To  judge  from  to-day's  proceedings  the 
present  session  of  the  Duma  bids  fair  to  surpass 
the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Having  disposed  of 
the  last  of  the  Agrarian  Bills  and  of  the  Eirst 
Offenders  Act,  the  Duma  began  the  debate  on 
the  Bill  reforming  the  local  Courts.  This  mea- 
sure represents  the  foundation  of  all  political  re- 
form in  Russia. 
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"  The  Duma  Committee,  after  35  sittings, 
adopted  a  proposal  considerably  extending  the 
scope  of  the  Government  Bill  besides  providing 
for  the  re-establishment  of  elective  justices  of 
the  peace,  introduced  in  1864,  but  repealed  in 
1889  in  favour  of  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of 
the  Communal  Court  and  the  Zemsky  Natchal- 
nik  —  both  long  ago  discredited  institutions. 
Just  as  the  Agrarian  reforms  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  private  ownership  of  land  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  property,  so  the  reform  of 
the  local  Courts  will  inculcate  respect  for  the  law. 

"The  details  of  the  Bill  may  possibly  give 
rise  to  differences  with  the  Government  and  the 
Upper  House,  but  its  substantial  features  will 
be  doubtless  retained  in  the  ultimate  form  which 
will  receive  the  Imperial  sanction." 

The  writer  of  this  had  communicated  to  his 
journal,  a  few  days  previously,  the  following 
report  of  an  interview  with  "a  leading  member 
of  the  Government,"  and  apparently  gave  credit 
to  the  sentiment  it  expressed.  Said  the  Minister 
interviewed  : 

"You  ask  me  what  are  the  Government's  in- 
tentions regarding  Poland.  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  before  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Polish  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  which  is  to  be 
laid  before  the  Duma.  We  have  decided  to  give 
Poland  the  full  benefits  of  local  government 
con.sistent  with  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  but 
not  autonomy.  We  cannot  trust  the  Poles  to 
that  extent.  We  shall  introduce  a  Bill  creating 
a  separate  province  of  Holm,  where  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  is  of  Russian  stock, 
and  extend  to  it  the  system  of  mixed  Russian 
and  Polish  Zermtton  to  be  introduced  in  the 
south-western  provinces. 


"I  am  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  agrarian 
reform.  You  have  seen  from  the  speech  of  M. 
Krivoshein  in  the  Duma  that  one  million  peas- 
ant households  (about  5,000,000  souls)  have  al- 
ready abandoned  the  communal  system. 

"  The  continuance  of  executions  is,  I  know,  a 
source  of  criticism.  You  know  that  the  Em- 
peror has  given  orders  that  death  sentences 
should  be  confirmed  only  in  the  worst  cases. 
Unhappily,  I  know  of  no  constitutional  method! 
for  putting  down  revolution.  Russia  is  so  vast. 
It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  bring  all  the  guilty 
to  trial.  I  am  also  criticized  for  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  our  local  authorities,  but,  I  ask  you, 
does  the  Government  derive  any  interest  from 
these  arbitrary  acts  ? 

"  Political  reforms?  Yes,  they  have  been  de- 
layed. But  what,  for  instance,  is  the  good  of 
hurrying  through  a  Bill  on  the  liberty  of  the 
person  until  we  have  first  reformed  the  local 
Courts  ? 

"  You  have  heard  and  read  the  statements  that 
the  Octobrists  have  quarrelled  with  the  Govern- 
ment ;  you  have  also  been  told  that  Russia  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  reaction.  Believe  neither.  The 
Octobrists  are  taking  a  more  advanced  position. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  better  for  the 
Duma  and  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

A.  D.  1909  (Dec).  —  Assassination  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Secret  Police.  —  On  the  22d  of 
December  Colonel  KarpofT,  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Police,  was  killed  by  an  infernal  machine  at  a 
suburban  lodging  occupied  by  a  certain  Yosk- 
resensky,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  revolutionary 
and  a  police  spy  like  Azcff. 


RUSSO-CHINESE  BANK.  See  (in  this 
vol.;  CiirvA:  .\    I).  1001-1!)02. 

RUTHERFORD,  Professor  Ernest.  See 
(in  tliis  vol.;  Science,  Recent:  Radium;  also 

NoHKr,  PlilZKH. 

RYAN,  Thomas  F. :  Investing  in  a  Con- 
cession in  the  Congo  State.    See  (in  this  vol.; 


Congo  State:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

Purchase  of  Controlling  Stock  of  Equi- 
table   Life   Assurance   Society.     See   Insuk- 

A.NCE,    LlFK. 

Sale  of  interests  to  Morgan  &  Co.  See 
Finance  and  Trade:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1909-1910. 


S. 


SADR  AZAM,  The.  See  Mn  this  vol.) 
pKRHfA:   A.  1)     l!K)."i-1907. 

SAGASTA,  Praxedes  Mateo:  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Spain.  —  His  Death.  Sec  (\\\  this 
vol.)  Hr-Ai.N-     .\    I)    1!»0I    1!)04. 

SAGE  FOUNDATION,  The:  For  the 
Improvement  of  Social  and  Living  Condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  S<e  Cin  tlii.s  vol.) 
HoffAi.  Uk'itkumk.nt:  Unitkd  Statkh:  A.  I). 
1907. 

SAGE,  Mrs.  Russell:  Gift  to  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Hcf  Hri  thin  vol.)  Edi.cation:  United 
.Statk.h:  a    I)    I91(». 

ST,  GOTHARD  RAILWAY:  Acquisi- 
tion by  the  Swiss  Government.     See  (in  this 

vol.;    ({Atl.WAVH:    HwnZKItl.A.NlJ. 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO.  :    A.    D.   1900-1904. 
The  Unearthing  of  Thievery  and  Corruption 
bv    Attorney   Polk.       Prosecutions,  Confes- 
sions   and     Convictions.     .Sic    rjn     this    vol.) 

.Mini'  ITAI,  fJoVKUWMKNT. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position. —  Exr»:pt  tho  World'K  Columbian  V,%- 


po8itif)n  at  Chicago,  in  1H9;{,  the  most  important 
of  the  industrial  exhibitions  that   liuvc  been  or- 

f!inize<l  in  Aincticii  was  that  of  1901,  at  St. 
.ouis,  which  coiiinicmoriitcd  the  centonniiil  of 
the  Louisiana  I'urchiis*'  from  France.  'Vlw  Ex 
position  was  oi>encd  on  the  IJOtli  of  April  and 
closed  December  1st.  An  estimated  total  of 
$44,500,000  was  expended  upon  it  in  structures 
anfl  raanagemr-nt,  of  whiih  Hiim  about  822,(100,- 
000  was  raised  by  the  Exposition  Company. 
The  rerniiiiider  was  the  expenditure  of  Rf)vern- 
ments,  l''e(lr-ral.  Slate  and  Foreign,  and  of  con- 
ceHsionaireH.  The  total  att^'ndjince,  from  first  to 
last,  waH  ]H,74\.(f7'4\.  The  receipts  fell  far  short, 
of  the  expenditure,  and  Hubscribers  to  the  un- 
dertakltig  cati  liave  had  no  returns;  but  tlie 
public  iiiun  from  it  was  very  great.  About 
Hixty  forel^fn  countries  and  colonies  and  ni'urly 
every  State  ami  Territory  of  ihe  I'tilon  wer(!  re- 
prewnt/cd  in  the  exhiliits. 

A  <ll«llngui«tiefl  fetiture  of  the  Exposition  was 
the  remarkable  numtier  and  rliaract(!r  of  thr; 
Katherlnf^s,  international  and  national,  that  wi-nt 
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brought  about  in  connection  with  it.  Tlie  most 
notable  of  these  was  the  International  Congress 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  opened  September 
19th.  "  This  Congress,"  said  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  in  an 
article  describing  its  plan,  "is  not  such  a  series 
of  gatherings  as  took  place  at  Cliicago  and  at 
Paris,  but  is  rather  a  carefully  elaborated  plan 
to  educate  public  opinion,  and  the  world  of 
scholarship  itself,  to  an  appreciati(m  of  the  un- 
derlying unity  of  knowledge  and  the  necessary 
inter-dependence  of  the  host  of  specialties  that 
have  sprung  up  during  the  past  century.  .  .  . 
For  participation  in  this  congress  there  will  as- 
semble a  large  body  of  the  world's  greatest 
scholars.  They  will  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  contribute  surveys  of  their  several  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  planning  tliose  surveys 
so  as  to  emphasize  the  mutual  relations  of  all 
the  separate  arts  and  sciences." 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War:  The 
Revolt  aciainst:  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

ST.  MARK'S  CATHEDRAL,  at  Venice: 
Fall  of  the  Campanile.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Venice:  A.  D.  1902. 

ST.  PETERSBURG:  Disturbances  in. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Rus^sia. 

ST.  PIERRE:  Volcanic  Destruction  of 
the  City.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Volcanic  Erup- 
tions :  West  Indies. 

ST.  VINCENT  ISLAND:  Volcanic 
Eruption 'of  La  Souffriere.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Volcanic  Eruptions  :  West  Indies. 

SAKHAROFF,  General:  Assassination 
of.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

SAKURAI,  Lieutenant  Tadayoshi,  The 
story  of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1904- 
1905  (Mat-Jan.). 

SALISBURY,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Mar- 
quis of:  Resignation  of  the  Premiership  in 
the  British  Government.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Engl.\nd:  a.  D.  1902  (July). 

SALONIKA:  A.  D.  1903.  —  Dynamite  Ex- 
plosion by  Insurgents.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tur- 
key: A.  D.  1902-1903. 

Center  of  the  "Young  Turk  "  organization. 
See  Turkey  :  A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec.  ),  and  after. 

SALOON  QUESTION.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Alcohol  Problem. 

SALT  TRUST,  Dissolution  of  the.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Combinations,  Industrial: 
United  States:  A.  D.  1901-1906. 

SALTON  SEA,  The.  —  At  a  point  not  far 
from  where  it  runs  into  Mexican  territory  the 
Colorado  River,  for  a  long  recent  period,  has 
been  deflected  by  bordering  sand  deposits  from 
a  great  depression  in  the  neighboring  desert, 
known  as  the  Salton  Sink.  In  1901  an  irrigation 
company  began  works  for  supplying  water  from 
the  Colorado  to  lands  in  that  vicinity,  and  seems 
to  have  taken  no  proper  precautions  for  con- 
trolling the  flow  through  its  canals.  The  result 
was  a  break  through  the  sand  hills,  into  the  Sal- 
ton  Sink,  which  converted  it  for  tlie  time  being 
into  the  "Salton  Sea,"  —  so  described  in  all  ac- 
counts of  the  catastrophe.  For  nearly  two  years 
the  flood  of  the  Colorado  was  poured  into  the 
Sink,  forming  a  sea  or  lake  which  covered  an 
area  of  about  400  square  miles.  It  was  not  until 
February,  1907,  that  the  combined  exertions  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the 
California  Development  Co.   (whose  works  pro- 


duced the  trouble)  and  the  engineers  of  the  U. 
S.  Reclamation  Service,  succeeded  in  returning 
the  Colorado  to  the  channel  it  had  escaped  from. 
Since  that  was  doneevaporaticm  has  been  stead- 
ily emptying  the  Sink,  at  tlie  rate  of  five  or  six 
feet  annually,  according  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  which  has  maintained  a  sta- 
tion there.  At  the  end  of  a  year  of  observations 
he  was  reported  as  saying:  "We  will  get  the 
data  we  want  within  another  year  probably  and 
then  we  can  cut  off  the  Salton  Sea  station.  The 
evaporation  data  we  expect  to  obtain  will  be 
valuable  for  calculations  on  irrigation  works  and 
reservoirs." 

SALVADOR.     See  Central  America. 

SAM,  Theresias  Simon:  President.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Haiti  :  A.  D.  1902. 

SANBORN,  Judge  Walter  H. :  Opinion  in 
Suit  for  the  Dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations, 
Industrial,  (.to. :  United  States:  A.  D.  1906- 
1909. 

SANTIAGO,  Chile:  First  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science 
and  Invention  :  International  Congresses. 

SAN  DOMINGO:  A.  D.  1901-1905.  —  Fi- 
nancial Conditions.  —  Dissipation  of  Rev- 
enues.—  "Many  years  ago  the  government, 
being  unable  to  raise  money  on  ordinary  secu- 
rit}',  adopted  the  practice  of  vesting  the  power 
of  collection  in  its  creditors.  Duties  are  settled 
in  pugares,  or  promissory  notes,  duly  indorsed, 
and  payable  usually  in  a  month  or  two  months. 
In  order  to  secure  loans,  these  pagares  were 
handed  over  to  the  creditor,  who  collected  the 
money  directl}'  from  the  importer  or  exporter. 
This  expedient,  which  was  designed  to  protect 
the  creditor  against  the  government  itself  as 
well  as  against  its  enemies,  was  in  vogue  wlien 
the  government  in  1888  sought  financial  relief 
in  Europe.  Such  relief  was  obtained  from 
Westendorp  &  Company,  bankers,  of  Amster- 
dam, who  in  that  year  underwrote  and  issued, 
at  83i  per  cent,  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds  of  the 
Dominican  government  to  the  amount  of  £770,- 
000  sterling,  the  government  creating  a  first 
lien  on  all  its  customs  revenues,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  Westendorps  to  collect  and  receive  at 
the  custom-houses  all  the  customs  revenues  of 
the  republic.  Under  this  contract,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  Dominican  Congress,  the  West- 
endorps created  in  Santo  Domingo  an  establish- 
ment, commonly  called  the  'Regie,'  which 
collected  the  duties  directly  from  the  importer 
and  exporter  and  disbursed  them,  the  Westen- 
dorps sending  out  from  Europe  the  necessary 
agents  and  employees.  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated that  the  Westendorps  should,  in  case  of 
necessity,  have  the  right  to  constitute  a  Euro- 
pean commission,  which  it  was  understood  was 
to  be  international  in  character.  The  power  of 
collection  and  disbursement  was  exercised  bj'' 
the  Westendorps  down  to  1893,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  San  Domingo  Improvement 
Company,  of  New  York,  Avhlch  continued  to 
exercise  it  till  January,  1901,  when  the  com- 
pany was,  by  an  arbitrary  executive  decree  is- 
sued by  President  Jimenez,  excluded  from  its 
function  of  collecting  the  revenues,  though  its 
employees  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  cus- 
tom-houses till  the  end  of  the  year. 

"As  an  assurance  to  the  foreign  creditor, 
whose  legal  security  was  thus  destroyed,  Jime- 
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nez  constituted  in  the  same  decree  a  'Commis- 
sion of  Honorables,'  with  whom  the  sums  due 
to  foreign  creditors,  including  the  American 
companies,  were  to  be  deposited  ;  but  their  ca- 
pacity as  depositaries  was  not  destined  to  be 
tested.  Late  in  1901,  it  became  known  that  out 
of  the  reported  revenues  of  the  year,  amounting 
to  §2,126,453,  the  percentages  for  the  domestic 
debt  had  not  been  set  aside,  and  that  no  pay- 
ment had  been  made  on  the  floating  interior 
debt,  but  that  the  Jimenez  '  revolutionary ' 
claims  had  been  paid  without  previous  warrant 
of  law,  and  that  there  existed  a  deficit.  Since 
that  time,  with  the  exception  of  comparatively 
small  amounts,  nothing  whatever  has  been  paid 
to  the  foreign  creditor.  The  omission,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  due  to  lack  of  revenues.  It 
has  been  due  to  conditions  which,  if  all  the 
debts  of  the  republic  were  with  one  stroke 
wiped  out,  would  continue  to  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment from  meeting  its  ordinary  expenses. 
The  revenues  have  been  seized  and  dissipated 
by  the  government  and  its  enemies  in  'war  ex- 
penses,' and  in  the  payment  of  '  anignaciones' 
and  'revolutionary  claims.'  .  .  .  That  foreign 
governments  will  stand  by  and  permit  such  con- 
ditions to  continue  cannot  be  expected.  They 
have  already  manifested  their  desire  to  inter- 
vene."— John  Bassett  Moore,  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  United  States  {American  Review  of 
Revieui,  March,  1905). 

A.  D.  1901-1906.  — Participation  in  Second 
and  Third  International  Conferences  of 
American  Republics,    See  (in  this  vol.)  Amer- 

TCAX  KKi'tJIiLICS. 

A.  D.  1904-1907.  —  Years  of  almost  Inces- 
sant Disorder  and  repeated  Revolutions. — 
Jimenez,  Vasques,  Wos  y  Gil,  Morales  and 
Caceres  in  succession  at  the  Head  of  Gov- 
ernment. —  Menace  from  the  Creditors  of 
the  Republic.  — Appeal  to  the  United  States. 
—  American  Treaty. — President  Roosevelt 
on  the  Situation.  — The  assassination  of  iVesi- 
dent  Jleureaux  and  the  election  of  President 
Jimenez  are  relat/d  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work 
(see  DoMiMCA.v  Mva-vhiac).  Jimenez's  rule  wjis 
not  lon^j,  and  he  gave  way  to  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, under  General  V  as^jues,  whicii  was  up- 
vA  by  a  revolt  that  broke  out  in  Marcli,  190.'}, 
and  whieh  planted  General  Wos  y  Gil  so  obvi- 
ously in  power  that  his  Government  was  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  in  October.  But  the 
rapidly  revolving  wheel  of  political  events 
seems  to  liave  ivttm  whirled  Woh  y  Gil  out  and 
broijtrht  .Jimenez  bar^k,  to  be  tOhwd  into  private; 
life  a^airi  In  VMy\  l)y  General  Carlos  F.  Mornles, 
of  whom  Mr.  Si;(ii/iufid  Krausz  gave  a  most  fa- 
vorable a/.count  in  Tfir.  Outlook,  of  Sept.  17,  1904. 
"The  common  idea,"  said  Mr.  Krausz,  "that 
the  population  of  Santo  Domingo  consists  ex 
clusively  of  a  horde  of  savages,  and  that  the 
rnU  and  politicians  causing  the  kaleidf)- 
■.<:  v'jiierice  of  revolutions  are  of  the  same 
ei/is«,  and,  without »xe«;ptif;n,  urieduraU-d  hrutcH 
and  degernrat«s,  is  qiilt<;  erroncfius,  and  has 
\wAu  ereat'-fl  for  the  sake  of  scnHationaliHUJ, 
largely  by  JournalUtH  and  magazine  writers 
without  personal  knowledge  of  Dominlrati 
"  "  '  "<  or  by  native  exiles  wlio,  naturally, 
:  •  vs  encriiieB  of  the  jiarty  in   [lower.  .  .   . 

is  tnic  that    the  vant  rtiajority  f)f  tlie 
\i  in   jxople  in   the  inUrrior  of  the  islnnri 

live  in  a  fearful  stat<:  of  ignorance,  superstition, 


and  even  barbarism,  caused  by  many  decades  of 
internal  warfare,  there  is,  however,  also  a  class 
of  natives  who  certainly  ought  not  to  be  thrown 
in  the  same  pot  with  them.  These  are  the  better 
citizens  of  the  capital  and  the  larger  coast  towns, 
among  whom  are  many  intelligent  and  educated 
men  who  had  the  advantage  of  fairly  good 
schools  and  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Among 
this  class  are  a  number  who  have  received  all  or 
part  of  their  education  abroad,  who  speak  two 
or  three  languages,  and  who,  in  their  social  in- 
tercourse and  manners,  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced gentlemen.  They  follow  the  occupa- 
tions of  merchants,  planters,  lawyers,  physicians, 
etc. ,  and  while,  as  a  rule,  they  keep  aloof  from 
politics,  it  is  from  their  strata  of  society  that 
spring  most  of  the  military  and  political  leaders 
of  Santo  Domingo.  There  are  few  of  these  men 
who,  by  their  appearance,  betray  the  strain  of 
negro  blood  in  them,  and  the  type  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  Latin-Americans  in 
general. 

"Carlos  M.  Morales  belongs  to  the  better 
class  of  Dominicans  mentioned  before,  masters 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  fluently,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  an  ecclesiastical  education  in  a 
seminary  of  Santo  Domingo  City.  He  was,  in 
fact,  for  eight  years  a  priest,  before  disagree- 
ment with  various  dogmas  of  the  Church  and 
the  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  country  induced  him  to  throw 
aside  the  cassock.  He  is  a  close  student  of 
"West  Indian  conditions,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  general.  While 
being  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  United  States 
and  its  institutions,  and  sincerely  desiring  its 
political  friendship,  he  is  at  the  same  time  the 
strongest  opponent  of  any  policy  that  would 
tend  to  make  Santo  Domingo  a  political  de- 
pendency of  Uncle  Sam,  either  in  the  form  of 
annexation  or  a  protectorate." 

Morales  was  soon  beset  with  claims  from  in- 
sistent foreign  creditors,  on  account  of  debts 
which  his  predecessors  had  incurred,  and  which 
they  had  left  nothing  to  satisfy.  Several  Euro- 
pean governments  were  threatening  ff)rcible 
measures  to  secure  payment  for  their  subjects, 
and  .Morales  asked  for  help  from  the  United 
States.  The  situation  and  its  outcome  were  re- 
ported subsefjuently  to  Congress  by  President 
lloosevelt,  as  follows  : 

"The  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  have  for 
a  number  of  years  grown  from  bad  to  worse 
until  a  year  ago  all  society  was  on  the  verge  of 
dis.solution.  Fortiiiuitely,  just  at  this  time  a 
ruler  sprang  up  in  Santo  Domingo,  who,  with 
his  colleagues,  saw  the  dangers  threatening 
their  cotmtry  and  appealed  to  the  friendship  of 
the  only  great  and  powerfid  neighbor  who 
po»8''S8cd  llie  power,  and  as  they  ho[)ed  alsf)  the 
will,  tohelpthem.  Tliere  wasimmineiitdanger 
of  foreign  intervention.  'I'he  [)reviouH  ruh-rs  of 
Santo  Domingo  liad  reekleHsly  Incurred  debts, 
anil  owing  to  hr-r  internal  (liHorders  she  had 
ceased  to  l)e  able  to  providi-  meiins  of  paying 
the  debts.  The  patience  of  her  foreign  creditors 
liad  become  exhausted,  and  at  least  two  foreign 
nations  were  on  the  point  of  intervention,  and 
were  only  prevented  from  intervening  by  the 
unofficial  assurance  of  this  ((overnnunt  that  it 
would  itsflf  strive  to  lielj)  Santo  Domingo  in 
h<r  hour  of  need.  In  the  ease  of  one  of  these 
nations,  only  the  actual  opening  of  negotiations 
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to  this  end  by  our  Govcrnnicnt  prevented  the 
seizure  of  territory  in  Santo  Domingo  by  a  Euro- 
pean power.  Of  the  debts  incurred  some  were 
just,  while  some  were  not  of  a  character  whicli 
really  renders  it  obligatory  on,  or  proper  for, 
Santo  Domingo  to  pay  them  in  full.  But  she 
could  not  pay  any  of  them  unless  some  stability 
was  assured  her  Government  and  people. 

"  Accordingly  the  Executive  Department  of 
our  Government  negotiated  a  treaty  under 
which  we  are  to  try  to  help  the  Dominican 
people  to  straighten  out  their  finances.  This 
treaty  is  pending  before  the  Senate.  In  the 
meantime  a  temporary  arrangement  has  been 
made  which  will  last  until  the  Senate  has  had 
time  to  take  action  upon  the  treaty.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  Dominican  Government 
has  appointed  Americans  to  all  the  important 
positions  in  the  customs  service,  and  they  are 
seeing  to  the  honest  collection  of  the  revenues, 
turning  over  45  per  cent  to  the  Government  for 
running  expenses  and  putting  the  other  55  per 
centinto  a  safe  depositary  for  equitable  division 
in  case  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  among  the 
various  creditors,  whether  European  or  Ameri- 
can. .  .  . 

"Under  the  course  taken,  stability  and  order 
and  all  the  benefits  of  peace  are  at  last  coming 
to  Santo  Domingo,  danger  of  foreign  interven- 
tion has  been  suspended,  and  there  is  at  last  a 
prospect  that  all  creditors  will  get  justice,  no 
more  and  no  less.  If  the  arrangement  is  termi- 
nated by  the  failure  of  the  treaty  chaos  will 
follow  ;  and  if  chaos  follows,  sooner  or  later 
this  Government  may  be  involved  in  serious 
difficulties  with  foreign  governments  over  the 
island,  or  else  may  be  forced  itself  to  intervene 
in  the  island  in  some  unpleasant  fashion. 
Under  the  proposed  treaty  the  independence  of 
the  island  is  scrupulously  respected,  the  dan- 
ger of  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers  vanishes,  and 
the  interference  of  our  Government  is  mini- 
mized, so  that  we  shall  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Santo  Domingo  authorities  to  secure 
the  proper  administration  of  the  customs,  and 
therefore  to  secure  the  payment  of  just  debts 
and  to  secure  the  Dominican  Government 
against  demands  for  unjust  debts.  The  pro- 
posed method  will  give  the  people  of  Santo 
Domingo  the  same  chance  to  move  onward  and 
upward  which  we  have  alread}'  given  to  the 
people  of  Cuba.  It  will  be  doubly  to  our  dis- 
credit as  a  nation  if  we  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  this  chance  ;  for  it  will  be  of  damage  to  our- 
selves, and  it  will  be  of  incalculable  damage  to 
Santo  Domingo." — President's  Message  to  Con- 
gress, December  5,  1905. 

Twenty  days  after  the  above  was  sent  to 
Congress  President  Morales  was  a  fugitive  from 
his  capital,  expelled  by  a  sudden  revolutionary 
movement  in  which  Vice-President  Caceres  and 
most  of  the  Morales  Cabinet  appear  to  have 
taken  a  leading  part.  Some  fighting  occurred  ; 
but  the  Morales  forces  were  beaten  decisively 
in  the  first  week  of  January,  1906,  and  their 
General,  Rodrigues,  was  killed.  Morales, 
wounded,  sought  protection  at  the  American 
Legation  and  resigned  the  Presidency,  January 
12.  Caceres  succeeded  to  the  office,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  contending  parties 
was  signed  on  the  17th,  on  board  an  United 
States  vessel  of  war.     The  new  Government  of 


San  Domingo  adhered  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  Morales  with  the  United  States. 

As  ratified  ultimately,  in  the  spring  of  1907, 
by  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Dominican 
Congress,  the  treaty  provided  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  embarrassed  republic's  debt  and  the 
floating  of  a  new  issue  of  bonds,  through  the 
agency  of  a  firm  of  New  York  bankers  which 
hud  undertaken  the  management  of  the  afiFair; 
while  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
its  agents,  was  to  continue  its  supervision  of 
the  collection  of  revenue. 

A.  D.  1905-1907.  —  The  American  Receiv- 
ership of  Dominican  Revenues.  —  The  Mo- 
dus Vivendi  of  1905  and  the  Treaty  of  1907. 
—  The  working  of  the  Arrangement.  —  "  By 
the  modus  virendi  of  March  31,  1905,  it  was 
provided  that  until  the  Dominican  Congress 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should  act 
upon  the  convention  of  February  7,  1905,  the 
President  of  the  Dominican  Kcpublic,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  should  appoint  a  person  to  receive  the 
revenues  of  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  Re- 
public. Of  the  net  revenues  collected,  45  per 
cent  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Dominican 
Government,  and  used  in  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  remainder,  less  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection, was  to  be  deposited  in  a  bank  in  New 
York  to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  remain  there  for  the 
benefit  of  all  creditors  of  the  Republic,  Domini- 
can as  well  as  foreign,  and  not  to  be  withdrawn 
before  the  Dominican  Congress  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  should  have  acted  upon 
the  convention  then  pending.  During  the  oper- 
ation of  the  modus  vivendi  all  payments  were  to 
be  suspended,  without,  however,  in  any  way 
interfering  with  or  changing  the  substantial 
rights  of  creditors.  This  modus  vivendi  went  into 
effect  on  April  1,  1905.  Under  the  receivership 
created  by  this  modus  vivendi  there  has  been 
collected,  to  August  31,  1907,  $7,183,397.56. 
Of  this  amount  45  per  cent  was  turned  over  to 
the  Dominican  Government,  and  §3,318,946.97, 
to  bear  interest  while  on  deposit,  has  been  re- 
mitted to  New  York.  This  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  results  of  the  customs  operations 
of  former  years,  when,  having  control  of  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  Republic,  the  Dominican 
Government  had  not  only  been  unable  to  pay 
its  current  expenses,  but  found  its  apparent 
piiblic  debt  increased  at  an  average  rate  of 
almost  §1,000,000  a  year  for  some  thirty  odd 
years.  The  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  signed  at 
Santo  Domingo  City  on  Februar}'  8,  1907,  was 
transmitted  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  February 
19,  1907,  by  the  President,  for  ratification,  and 
was  ratified  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 
After  formal  ratification  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
ratifications  were  exchanged  July  8,  1907,  and 
formal  proclamation  made  by  the  President  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month.  Regulations  have 
been  drawn  up  for  the  application  of  its  pro- 
visions. The  treaty  sets  forth  that  the  debts  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  amount  to  more  than 
$30,000,000,  nominal  or  face  value,  which  have 
been  scaled  down  by  a  conditional  adjustment 
and  agreement  to  some  $17,000,000,  including 
interest,  in  the  payment  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  requested  the  assistance  of  the  United 
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States.  The  latter  agrees  to  give  this  assist- 
ance subject  to  certain  conditions  set  out  iu  the 
treaty,  the  principal  among  which  are  (a)  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint 
the  general  receiver  of  the  Dominican  customs 
and  his  assistants ;  and  (b)  that  the  Dominican 
Government  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  pay- 
ment to  such  general  receiver  of  all  the  customs 
duties  of  the  Kepublic.  The  money  collected 
is  to  be  applied  as  follows;  (1)  To  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  receivership;  (2)  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Do- 
minican Government  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  its  debts;  (3)  to  the  payment  of 
the  annual  sums  provided  for  amortization 
of  said  bonds,  including  interest  upon  all  bonds 
held  in  the  sinking  fund  ;  (4)  to  the  purchase 
and  cancellation  or  the  retirement  and  cancella- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  terms  thereof,  of  any  of 
said  bonds  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Domini- 
can Government,  and  (5)  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  to  the  Dominican  Government.  On  the 
l.st  day  of  each  calendar  month  the  sum  of 
$100,000  is  to  be  paid  over  by  the  receiver  to 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  loan,  and  the  remaining 
collection  of  the  last  preceding  month  paid  over 
to  the  Dominican  Government,  or  applied  to 
the  sinking  fund  for  the  purchase  or  redemption 
of  bonds,  as  the  Dominican  Government  shall 
direct.  Should  the  revenues  thus  collected  ex- 
reed  §3,000,0fJ0  for  any  one  year,  one-half  of 
the  surplus  is  to  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  rerlemption  of  bonds."  —  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  InmUir  Afairs,  Oct.  31, 
1907  {Ahri'lf/inent,  Afestioffe  and  DocumentH, 
1907,  T>    797). 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  A.  D.  1901-1909. — 
Water  Supply.  —  The  Hetch  Hetchy  Project. 
—  "Under  this  name  is  designated  a  plan  for 
obtaining  a  water  supply  for  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  from  the  head  watersof  the  Tuolumne 
River  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  The 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  regions  of  the  high  Sierras,  second  only 
to  Yos<;rnite  in  scenic  interest.  It  is  formed 
by  a  widening  of  the  gorge  of  the  Tuolumne 
River,  alK>ut  30  miles  westerly  from  the  crest  of 
the  Sierras.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  2l3t  Annual  Report. 

"'The  vall'y  proper  is  about  three  and  one- 
half  miles  long  and  of  a  width  varying  from 
one-quarter  to  thr'-e  fjuart<Ts  of  a  mile.  The 
rugged  granite  wulls,  crowned  with  spires  and 
upon  battlements,  seem  to  risf;  almost  perpen- 
dicular ufK^n  all  sides  to  a  height  of  2-')00  feet 
above  this  beautiful  em<-rald  meadow. 

"  'The  Tuolumne  Itiver  leaves  this  valley  in 
a  very  narrow  granite  gorge,  the  sides  f)f  widch 
rine  precipit'>iisly  for  H()()  or  rnoio  ff-ct,  thus 
provjiling  natiirally  a  most  favorabh-  flitf;  for 
a  mrmonry  dam.'  As  the  nsidt  of  exhaustive 
inventigationH,  in  15*01,  having  reference  to  the 
prfH  uring  of  an  adefjuate  wat<'r  sujjply  for  the 
City  of  San  FrancJsr^o,  that  city,  tlirf)Ugh  itH 
\>T<t\i<T  <>n\<v.rn.  Helerfed,  surveyed,  flle<|  u()f»n 
and  m.vie  a[)iillcation  for  the  revrvoir  ritjlits  of 
way  in  the  H'tch  Jfetehy  V^alley  luul  I.nke 
Klf;in'<r.  whirl.  He  within  the  rewrvation  known 
an  yos/Ttilfe  National  f'ark.  These  reservoir 
■it./M  were  reefjgrdzed  and  surveyeri  as  such  by 
the  U'niU-d  HtatcH  Geological  Survey,  in  1H91, 
and  the  Hurvey  filing*  and  afinllratlon  were  rna^le 
in  conformity  with  the«<  t  ofCongressof  Febru 


ary  15,  1901,  relating  to  rights  of  way  through 
certain  parks,  reservations  and  other  public 
lands. 

•'  Lake  Eleanor  is  situated  136  miles  east  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  It  is  about  300  acres  in 
extent  and  lies  in  a  broad,  flat  valley  enclosed 
by  precipitous  walls  of  granite,  narrowing  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  It  is  4,700  feet 
above  sea  level  and  receives  the  direct  drainage 
from  83  square  miles,  and  by  a  diverting  canal 
6  miles  long  from  103  square  miles  additional 
of  uninhabitable  mountain  slopes  which  reach 
an  altitude  of  11,000  feet,  and  receive  a  mean 
annual  precipitation  of  from  40  to  50  inches, 
most  of  which  is  snow.  About  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  below  the  lake,  the  valley  closes  into  a 
granite  walled  gorge  and  offers  an  excellent  site 
and  material  for  a  dam.  .  .  . 

"Hetch  Hetchy  reservoir  (site)  is  about  140 
miles  from  San  Francisco  on  the  main  fork  of 
the  Tuolumne  River  and  is  about  3,700  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  receives  the  drainage  from 
452  square  miles  of  the  uninhabitable  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevarla,  reaching  to  elevations  of 
over  13,000  feet.  .  .  . 

"  The  Hetch  Hetchy  project  proposes  to  con- 
duct the  water  liberated  from  these  reservoirs 
by  way  of  the  gorge  of  the  Tuolumne  River  16 
miles  and  thence  by  canals,  tunnels  and  pipes." 
—  Frederick  II.  ("lark.  Head  of  History  Dept., 
Lowell  High  School. 

The  application  of  the  City  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  Lake  Eleanor  and 
Hetch  Hetchy  reservoir  sites  was  denied,  in  the 
first  instance  (1903),  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Hon.  A.  E.  Hitchcock,  but  sub.se(iuently 
granted,  on  a  reopening  of  the  case  and  a  rehear- 
ing, by  Secretary  .lames  R,  Garfield,  in  whose;  de- 
cision, rendered  May  11,  1908,  the  considerations 
for  and  against  the  proposed  use  of  these  famous 
seats  of  natural  beauty  and  sublimity  were  (lis 
cussed  at  length  and  concluded  to  have  the 
greater  weight  in  favor  of  ih<!  application. 

One  stii)ulation  made  by  Secretary  (Jarfield  was 
that  within  two  years  the  City  should  submit 
the  rjtiestion  of  water  sui)ply  to  the  vote  of  its 
citizens,  as  contemplated  in  its  Charter.  This 
wasdone  on  Novemi)er  11,  1908,  and  the  voters  of 
San  Francisco,  notwithstanding  the  streinious 
efforts  of  the  private  wat<'r  company,  recorded 
their  approval  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  I'roject  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  34,950  for,  tn  570H 
against  the  i)ropf)sition.  At  the  .same  election  a 
sjilc  of  tnunicif)nl  bomls  to  the  amoiuit  of  .^(iOO,- 
(K)0  was  authorized  in  order  to  enable  the  City 
t*)  pr(x;e<.-d  to  perfect  its  titl(;s.  These  bonds 
have  been  sold  and  at  this  dale  Clune,  1909)  the 
acquisition  of  tlif  re(|uire(l  hind  is  under  way. 

Almost  passionate  protests  and  j)l<'adings 
aL'ainsf  this  use  of  the  beautiful  Hetch  Hrtchy 
Valhy  have  been  uttered  by  .John  Muir,  the 
wordpalnler  of  "  The  ■Mountains  of  CJiilifornia," 
and  many  earnest  voices  from  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry  have  been  Joined  to  hin  in  the  expostu 
lalloii  Mr,  Muir  writes:  "It  in  ini()ossible  to 
ftvereHtimate  the;  value  of  wild  niountiiins  and 
nuiuiitain  temples.  They  are  the  greatest  of 
our  natural  reHoiirces,  God's  t)est  gifts  ,  but  none, 
how«tver  high  and  holy,  is  beyon<i  reiich  of  tlu' 
Spoiler.  Tliesf  temple  dcfltroyers,  devotees  of 
ravaging  eomrrierrialism.  seem  to  have  a  perfect 
eontempt  for  iNalure,  and  instead  of  lifting  their 
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eyes  to  the  mountains,  lift  them  to  dams  and 
town  skyscrapers.  Dam  Iletch  Iletcby !  As 
well  dam  for  water-tanks  the  people's  cathe- 
drals and  churches,  for  no  holier  temple  has 
ever  been  consecrated  by  the  heart  of  man. 

"Excepting  only  Yosemite,  Hetch  Hetchy  is 
the  most  attractive  and  wonderful  valley  within 
the  bounds  of  the  great  Yosemiie  National 
Park  and  the  best  of  all  the  campgrounds. 
People  are  now  flocking  to  it  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  for  health  and  recreation  of  body  and 
mind.  Though  the  walls  are  less  sublime  in 
height  than  those  of  Yosemite,  its  groves,  gar- 
dens, and  broad  spacious  meadows  are  more 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  It  is  many  years 
since  sheep  and  cattle  were  pastured  in  it,  and 
the  vegetation  now  shows  scarce  a  trace  of  their 
ravages.  Last  year  in  October  I  visited  the 
valley  with  Mr.  William  Keith,  the  artist.  He 
wandered  about  from  view  to  view,  enchanted, 
made  thirty-eight  sketches,  and  enthusiastically 
declared  that  in  varied  picturesque  beauty 
Hetch  Hetchy  greatly  surpassed  Yosemite.  It 
is  one  of  God's  best  gifts,  and  ought  to  be  faith- 
fully guarded." 

When  this  work  went  to  press,  in  May,  1910, 
Secretary  Ballinger  was  giving  hearings  on  the 
question  of  revoking  tiie  permit  to  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  1901-1909.  —  The  Struggle  with  Po- 
litical Corruption.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Munici- 
pal GOVERN.MRNT:    SaN  FraNCISCO. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  The  Chinese  Highbinder 
Associations.  —  Report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  on  their  Criminal  and  Danger- 
ous Character.  —  "Investigations  made  under 
the  directions  of  the  Industrial  Commission  re- 
veal the  dangerous  importance  to  be  attached  to 
the  existence  of  the  so-called  associations  of 
'highbinders'  among  the  Chinese  population 
of  San  Francisco.  It  is  variously  estimated 
that  of  the  total  number  of  Chinese  in  that  city, 
amounting  to  25,000  or  30,000,  there  are  about 
1,000  members  of  the  highbinder  associations 
who  represent  the  worst  class  of  criminals. 
Many  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  flee  from 
their  native  country  on  account  of  crimes  com- 
mitted there.  They  are  organized  under  the  sem- 
blance of  benefit  societies,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
blackmail  and  violation  of  the  immigration  laws. 
Tliey  impose  fines  arbitrarily  upon  the  hard- 
working and  prosperous  Chinese,  and  enforce 
their  decrees  through  criminal  violence  and 
even  assassination.  They  nullify  the  judgment 
of  American  courts  through  their  own  secret 
tribunals  and  their  paid  assassins;  they  make  a 
business  of  bringing  to  the  United  States  slave 
girls  and  coolie  laborers,  and  through  their 
sj'stem  of  intimidation  it  is  difficult,  and  often 
impossible,  to  secure  witnesses  who  will  testify 
to  the  truth.  It  is  generally  believed  by  those 
who  have  given  attention  to  this  matter,  that  if 
the  country  could  be  rid  of  this  criminal  class 
of  Chinese,  and  the  highbinders  societies  be 
permanently  suppressed,  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors in  the  commission  of  fraud  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  would  be 
eliminated.  An  eminent  authority  asserts  that 
fully  75  per  cent  of  all  the  frauds  committed  at 
the  present  time  against  the  exclusion  law  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  highbinder  associa- 
tions. So  perfect  is  the  organization  of  these  so- 
cieties, and  so  thorough  their  reign  of  terrorism, 
that  the  efforts   of  the  authorities  to  suppress 


them  have  never  been  successful.  The  only 
thing  which  they  fear  above  all  others,  holding 
it  in  greater  dread  than  our  laws,  our  courts,  and 
jails,  is  deportation  to  China.  The  only  deci- 
sive remedy  in  tliat  case  is  legislation  through 
Congress,  which  should  render  aliens  who  are 
members  of  such  societies,  or  any  society  hav- 
ing for  its  purpose  the  commission  of  crime  or 
the  violation  of  our  laws,  liable  to  deportation. 
What  is  true  of  the  highbinders  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  probably  true  also  of  certain  anarchis- 
tic societies  which  are  recruited  from  Europe." 
—  Final  Report  (1902)  c/</ic  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, p.  1009. 

A.  D.  1906. —The  Earthquake  Shock  of 
April  18,  1906. — The  Geological  Explana- 
tion.—  Stupendous  Destruction  by  Fire  fol- 
lowing the  Earth  Tremor.  —  Conditions 
produced  by  the  Fire.  —  Relief  Measures. — 
"  On  the  morning  of  April  18,  1906,  the  coastal 
region  of  I\Iiddle  California  was  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  of  luiusual  severity.  The  time  of 
the  sliock  and  its  duration  varied  slightly  in 
difl'erent  localities,  depending  upon  their  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  seat  of  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  earth's  crust;  but  in  general  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  may  be  stated  to  be  5^ 
12'"  A.  M  ,  Pacific  standard  time,  or  the  time  of 
the  meridian  of  longitude  120°  west  of  Green- 
wicli ;  and  the  sensible  duration  of  the  shock 
was  about  one  minute. 

"The  shock  was  violent  in  the  regiim  about 
the  Ba}'  of  San  Francisco,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions inspired  all  who  felt  it  with  alarm  and 
consternation.  In  the  cities  many  people  were 
injvired  or  killed,  and  in  some  cases  persona 
became  mentally  deranged,  as  a  result  of  the 
disasters  which  immediately  ensued  from  the 
commotion  of  the  earth.  The  manifestations 
of  the  earthquake  were  numerous  and  varied.  .  .  . 
Springs  were  affected  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, some  being  diminished,  others  in- 
creased in  flow.  Landslides  were  caused  on 
steep  sloj)es,  and  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
streams  the  soft  alluvium  was  in  many  places 
caused  to  crack  and  to  lurch,  producing  often 
very  considerable  deformations  of  the  surface. 
This  deformation  of  the  soil  was  an  important 
cause  of  damage  and  wreckage  of  buildings  sit- 
uated in  such  tracts.  Railway  tracks  were 
buckled  and  broken.  In  timbered  areas  in  the 
zone  of  maximum  disturbance  many  large  trees 
were  thrown  to  the  ground  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  snapt  off  above  the  ground. 

"The  most  disastrous  of  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  were  the  breaking  out  of  fires  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  destruction  of  the  pipe 
systems  which  supplied  the  water  necessary  to 
combat  them.  Such  fires  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  San  Francisco,  as  all 
the  world  knows;  and  they  also  intensified  the 
calamity  due  to  the  earthquake  at  Santa  Rosa 
and  Fort  Bragg.  The  degree  of  intensity  with 
which  the  earthquake  made  itself  felt  by  these 
various  manifestations  diminished  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  disturbance,  and  at  the 
more  remote  points  near  the  limits  of  its  sen- 
sibility it  was  perceived  onl}'  by  a  feeble  vibra- 
tion of  buildings  during  a  brief  period. 

"The  area  over  which  the  shock  was  percep- 
tible to  the  senses  extends  from  Coos  Bay,  Ore- 
gon, on  the  north,  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  730  miles  ;  and  easterly  as 
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far  as  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  a  distance  of  about 
300  miles  from  the  coast.  The  territory  thus 
affected  has  an  extent,  inland  from  the  coast,  of 
probably  175,000  square  miles.  If  we  assume 
that  the  sea-bottom  to  the  west  of  the  coast  was 
similarly  affected,  which  is  very  probably  true, 
the  total  area  which  was  caused  to  vibrate  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  senses 
was  372,700  square  miles.  Beyond  the  Jimits  at 
which  the  vibrations  were  sufficiently  sharp  to 
appeal  to  the  senses,  earth  waves  were  propa- 
gated entirely  around  the  globe  and  were  re- 
corded instrumentally  at  all  the  more  important 
seismological  stations  in  civilized  countries. 

"Various  manifestations  of  the  earthquake 
above  cited,  including  the  cracking  and  defor- 
mation of  the  soil  and  incoherent  surface  forma- 
tions, were  the  results  of  the  earth  jar,  or  com- 
motion of  the  earths  crust.  The  cause  of  the 
earthquake,  as  will  be  more  fully  set  forth  in 
the  body  of  this  report,  was  the  sudden  rupture 
of  the  earth's  crust  along  a  line  or  lines  extend- 
ing from  the  vicinity  of  Point  Delgada  to  a 
point  in  San  Benito  County  near  San  Juan ;  a 
distance  in  a  nearly  straight  course,  of  about 
270  miles.  For  a  distance  of  190  miles  from 
Point  Arena  to  San  Juan,  the  fissure  formed  by 
this  rupture  is  known  to  be  practically  continu- 
ous. Beyond  Point  Arena  it  passes  out  to  sea, 
so  that  its  continuity  with  the  similar  crack  near 
Point  Delgada  is  open  to  doubt;  and  the  latter 
may  possibly  be  an  independent,  tho  associated, 
rupture  parallel  to  the  main  one  south  of  Point 
Arena.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  there 
is  but  one  continuous  rupture.  The  course  of 
the  fissure  for  the  190  miles  thru  which  it  has 
been  followerl  is  n'arlv  straight,  with  a  bearing 
of  from  N.  30'  to  40"  W.,  but  with  a  slight  gf-n- 
eral  curvature,  the  concavity  being  toward  the 
northeast,  and  minor  local  curvatures.  The  fis- 
sure for  the  extent  indicated  follows  the  old  line 
of  seismic  disturbance  which  extends  thru  Cali- 
fornia from  Humboldt  County  to  San  Benito 
County,  and  thence  southerly  obliquely  across 
the  (y^Atit  Kangfs  thru  the  Tejf)n  Pass  and  the 
Cajon  Pass  into  the  T'olorado  Dfsert,"  —  liejiort 
of  the  Califf/rnia  State  Knrthquake  Investigation 
t'omrniinon.  t.  1,  pp.  1-2. 

The  Great  Conflagration. —  General  Fred- 
erick Funston,  commanding  the  U.  S.  troops  at 
San  Franci.vo,  lost  no  time  in  ordering  them  out 
for  service  in  the  cmeri,'eiicy,  and  his  report 
gives  many  intereHting  partir  ulars  of  the  struir 
gle  with  outbreaking  and  spreading  fires,  in 
which  they  t'K>k  an  heroic  part, 

"By  9  A.  M.,"  he  wrote,  "the  variou.s  fires 
were  merging  into  one  great  cf)nflagration,  and 
were  approa'  liing  the  Palace  Hotel,  Grand  Ho- 
t*-!,  f'fill  F'ljijiliiig,  Krnporium,  and  oth'T  large 
b'i  from  the  s'luth,  .  .  .   By  the  morning 

of  1  the  fire  ha/1  rj/stroyed  the  main  i)Or- 

lion  of  the  wlif^lesale  imd  ret^iil  wjctlon  f)f  the 
':ity,  and  was  a/tivejy  burning  on  a  line  from 
atjoiit  the  corner  of  Montgomery  avenue  and 
Montgomery  street  Houthwent  <m  an  irregular 
line  to  Van  Sir%n  avenue  at  Gr)lden  GaUr  aventie. 
.   .   .  The  •  i  of  the  fire  was  very  xlow.    It 

areraged  ;  than  one  block  in  two  houri. 

...  By  the  /light  of  the  1 9th  about  2.7). 000 
jK'OpIe  or  mfire  mu8t  have  been  etH.-arnped  or 
sleeping  out  In  the  f>pen  In  the  vaHouH  military 
re«*.Tvationii,  parks,  and  open  ^ifrfnen  of  the  city. 

"On   the   night  of  the  19th,  when   the   fire 


reached  Van  Ness  avenue.  Col.  Charles  Morris, 
Artillery  Corps,  in  command  of  the  troops  iu 
that  portion  of  the  city,  authorized  Capt.  Le 
Vert  Coleman  to  destroy  a  number  of  buildings 
far  enough  ahead  of  the  tire  to  make  a  clearing 
along  Broadway,  Franklin  and  Gough  streets, 
which  space  the  fire  was  unable  to  bridge,  and 
in  this  manner  was  stopped  after  it  had  crossed 
Van  Ness  avenue  and  the  fire  department  seemed 
powerless.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  work  done  at  this  place  the  entire 
Western  Addition  of  the  city  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

"  By  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  Western 
Addition,  as  that  part  of  the  city  lying  west  of 
Van  Ness  avenue  is  called,  was  considered  safe, 
except  from  the  danger  arising  from  a  very 
threatening  conflagration  working  along  the 
slopes  of  Russian  Hill  toward  that  part  of  Van 
Ness  avenue  h'ing  north  of  Broadway.  All  day 
of  the  20th  an  heroic  fight  was  made  by  the  sol- 
diers, sailors,  firemen,  and  citizens  to  stop  this 
fire,  which  had  a  frontage  of  about  half  a  mile, 
and  was  working  its  way  slowly  against  the 
wind.  A  number  of  buildings  were  destroyed 
here  by  high  explosives,  and  back  firing  was 
resorted  to.  The  fight  at  this  place  was  greatly 
aided  by  water  pumped  from  the  bay  at  Fort 
Mason.   .  .  . 

"  By  the  most  tremendous  exertions  the  flames 
were  prevented  from  crossing  Van  Ness  avenue 
between  that  port  (Fort  Mason)  and  the  point 
where  they  had  once  crossed  and  been  fought 
out.  By  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  Western 
Addition  was  considered  safe,  and  the  advancing 
flames  south  from  the  Mission  district  had  been 
stayed ;  but  a  rising  wind  caused  the  fire  to  turn 
northeastward  from  Russian  Hill  and  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  city  along  the  bay  shore  that  had 
hitherto  been  spared." 

Of  the  work  of  dynamiting  that  was  done, 
mainly  by  the  soldiers.  Major  General  A.  W. 
Greeley,  in  a  special  report,  says:  '•  The  author- 
ity for  demolitions  wa.s  in  every  case  derived 
from  the  Mayor  or  his  represent.'itivcs.  During 
all  of  the  l-Sih  and  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
19lh  the  city  authorities  withheld  their  permis- 
sion to  blow  up  any  buildings,  except  those  in 
immediate  contact  with  others  alreaily  ahlaze. 
Conserpiently.  although  we  were  able  to  check 
the  fire  at  certain  f)oints.  it  outflanked  us  time 
and  again,  and  ;ill  our  work  had  to  be  begun 
over  in  front  of  the  tire.  .  .  .  liy  (afternoon  of 
Ai)ril  19ih|  the  .Mayor  gave  permission  to  take 
more  dnislic  measures  to  stoj)  the  fire." 

After  the  Fire.  —  Of  conditions  after  the  fire 
General  Greehy  gives  a  vivid  description,  partly 
as  follows:  "On  April  IH  this  was  a  city  of 
rjOO.OOO  inhabitants,  the  ( oinmercial  emporium 
of  the  I'a<i(lc  coast,  a  L'real  industrial  and  mail 
ufaefuring  center,  ailnrned  with  majjriilicent 
biiildini^s,  e(|iiii)pe(|  witli  extensive  local  trans- 
portation, f)rovided  with  the  iiiohI  sanitary  aj)pli- 
ances.  (ind  having  an  abundant  water  supply. 
On  April  21  these  triumphs  of  human  elTort,  this 
center  <jf  <-iviil/,alion,  had  iieconie  a  scene  of  in- 
describable desolation,  more  tlian  200, ()(M)  resl- 
dents  having  (led  from  the  liurnt  ilislrict  alone, 
leaving  several  htmdred  «lcad  under  its  smolder- 
ing aslirn.      .   . 

"The  l)urnt  area  covered  3,100  acrei,  as 
against  2.100  fn  Chicago  and  r»0  in  Boston.  .  .  . 
P>en    buildings  njuired  by  the    fire  were  dam- 
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aged  as  to  chimneys,  so  that  all  food  of  the  en- 
tire city  was  cooked  over  camp  fires  in  the  open 
streets. 

■'  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  lliousund  peo- 
ple were  not  only  hotn(;less,  losing  iionies  and 
all  personal  property,  but  also  were  deprived  of 
their  means  of  present  sustenance  and  future  live- 
lihood. Food,  water,  shelter,  clothing,  medicines, 
and  sewerage  were  all  lacking.  Failing  even 
for  drinking  purposes,  water  had  to  be  brought 
long  distances.  Every  large  bakery  was  de- 
stroyed or  interrupted.  While  milk  and  country 
produce  were  plentiful  in  the  suburbs,  local 
transportation  was  entirely  interrupted  so  that 
even  people  of  great  wealth  could  obtain  food 
only  by  charity  or  public  relief." 

Loss  of  Life  and  Property.  —  General  Gree- 
ley "gives  the  loss  of  life  in  San  Francisco,  in- 
cluding some  who  subsequently  died  from  in- 
juries received,  as  304  known  and  194  unknow'n. 
In  addition,  41.5  persons  were  seriously  injured. 
Estimates  of  the  value  of  property  destroyed 
made  up  from  the  reports  of  settlements  by  the 
insurance  companies  are  given  as  follows  in 
Best's  Special  Report  on  San  Francisco  Losses 
and  Settlement,  published  in  New  York,  Feb. 
2o,  1907  :  '■  The  total  loss  to  insurance  institu- 
tions throughout  the  world  was  from  $220,000,- 
000  to  8225,000,000.  It  is  probable  that  the 
sound  value  of  the  property  represented  by  this 
loss  was  nearly  or  quite  §100,000,000  greater 
than  the  last  named  figure,  so  that  this  confla- 
gration takes  rank  as  the  largest  in  history  in 
point  of  values  destroyed.  The  loss  fell  on 
243  insurance  institutions,  plus  those  foreign 
companies  (twenty  or  more  in  number)  which 
have  made  no  report  to  us.'  " 

Maintenance  of  Order.  —  "  After  the  arrival 
of  state  troops  ordered  into  service  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  California,  five  separate  organizations 
were  maintaining  order  in  San  Francisco  —  the 
municipal  police,  the  national  guard  of  Califor- 
nia, the  United  States  navy,  citizens'  commit- 
tees, and  the  United  States  army.  Under  this 
multiplied  control  it  was  inevitable  that  some 
clashes  of  authority  should  occur,  and  that  citi- 
zens should  at  times  feel  hampered  by  excess 
of  regulation.  '  It  bears  testimony,'  says  Gen- 
eral Greeley,  'to  the  judgment  and  forbearance 
of  the  personnel  enforcing  order  and  to  the  sen- 
sible, law-abiding  qualities  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,  that  during  such  prolonged  and  des- 
perate condition  of  afifairs  there  should  have 
been  but  nine  deaths  by  violence.  All  killed 
were  men,  and  four  of  the  cases  have  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  under  the  civil  law.' 

Relief  Measures.  —  "Invaluable  service  of 
relief  was  rendered  by  the  railway  companies, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  President  E.  T.  Harriman,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  giving  free  transporta- 
tion over  their  lines  from  April  18th  to  the  26th, 
and  affording  every  possible  facility  for  the  for- 
warding of  relief  supplies.  The  ferries  and  sub- 
urban lines  did  the  same. 

' '  Food,  clothing  and  tents  furnished  by  Pacific 
coast  cities  began  to  pour  in,  followed  quickly 
by  similar  supplies  from  more  distant  points 
and  by  the  War  Department  of  the  United 
States  under  special  appropriation  promptly 
made  by  Congress.  The  proper  handling  and 
distribution  of  these  vast  quantities  of  material 
and  the  control  of  the  refugee  camps  that  filled 


the  public  parks  devolved  upon  the  militiiry 
authorities.  Relief  service  was  promptly  sys- 
tematized by  the  army  ofiicers,  ably  assisted 
after  tlie  ojjcning  week  by  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  special  representative  of  the  National 
Red  Cross.  After  July  2  the  army  was  with- 
drawn from  the  refugee  camps  and  the  re- 
lief work  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  citizens'  organizations.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Phelan  of  San  Francisco,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
Funds,  thus  commends  the  services  of  the  army 
in  its  management  of  the  relief  operations  :  'As 
citizens  we  feel  that  the  army  in  time  of  peace 
has  demonstrated  its  efficiency  and  usefulness 
as  it  has  in  our  days  of  trouble  signalized  its 
splendid  qualities  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

Behavior  of  the  People.  —  "  General  A.  W. 
Greeley  in  his  special  report  thus  characterizes 
the  behavior  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 
'  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  200,000  persons 
were  brought  to  a  state  of  complete  destitution, 
beyond  the  clothing  they  wore  or  carried  in 
their  arms.  The  majority  of  the  community 
was  reduced  from  conditions  of  comfort  to  de- 
pendence upon  public  charitv,  yet  in  all  my  ex- 
periences I  have  never  seen  a  woman  in  tears, 
nor  heard  a  man  whining  over  his  losses.  Be- 
sides this  spirit  of  cheerful  courage,  they  exhib- 
ited qualities  of  resourcefulness  and  self-respect 
which  must  command  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Within  two  months  the  bread  line,  which 
at  first  exceeded  300,000,  was  reduced  to  a  com- 
parative handful —  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
original  number.'" — Frederick  H.  Clark,  Head 
of  History  Dept.,  Lowell  High  School. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Segregation  of  Oriental 
Children  in  Public  Schools.  —  Resentment 
of  Japanese.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Race  Prob- 
lems :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

A.    D.     1906    (April-Oct.).  —  During     and 
after   the  Suppression   of  Saloons.     See  Al 
COHOL  Problem:  Casual  Occurrences. 

A.  D.  1906-1909.  —  The  Rebuilding  of  the 
Shattered  and  Burned  City.  —  Improvements 
in  the  Reconstruction.  —  "The  great  fire  of 
April,  1906,  practically  obliterated  the  business 
section  of  San  Francisco.  Vast  heaps  of  brick 
and  stone  and  iron  beams,  twisted  and  bent, 
filled  the  area  where  the  great  hotels,  banks  and 
mercantile  establishments,  wholesale  and  retail, 
had  stood.  The  opportunity  to  correct  original 
errors  and  to  make  improvements  in  the  ground 
plan  of  this  portion  of  the  city  was  at  once 
recognized.  People  said  to  one  another  :  '  Lon- 
don, Chicago,  and  Baltimore  have  bitterly  re- 
gretted, since  their  great  fires,  that  they  did  not 
improve  their  streets.  Are  we  to  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  their  mistakes?'  A  Citizens' 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  was  appointed  ; 
many  valuable  suggestions  were  brought  to- 
gether ;  and  an  expert  engineer  was  directed  to 
study  the  plans  and  make  practical  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  more  important  improvements. 
A  set  of  most  commendable  changes  was  thus 
brought  to  the  point  of  authoritative  adoption. 
These  changes  included,  particvdarly,  the 
widening  of  streets  needed  for  main  thorough- 
fares, extension  of  a  few  main  streets  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  traffic,  the  extension 
of  shipping  facilities  along  the  w^ater  front,  and 
improving  the  thoroughfares  leading  thereto. 
The  opportunity  of  making  these  improvements 
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while  the  whole  area  was  destitute  of  buildings 
was,  of  course,  never  likely  to  recur. 

"At  this  point  the  whole  matter  came  to  a 
standstill.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  this  critical  moment  to  be  under  a  mu- 
nicipal administration,  wholly  incompetent  and 
corrupt.  Private  enterprise  was  strained  to  the 
utmost  in  the  effort  to  recover  from  the  great 
losses,  and  from  the  want  of  governmental  initi- 
ative, all  projects  of  municipal  improvement 
failed  for  the  time.  Under  a  reformed  city 
government  after  1907,  a  great  deal  of  munici- 
pal work  was  undertaken  which  will  be  indi- 
cated below. 

•'Rebuilding  of  private  structures  is  a  won- 
derful record  of  courage,  energy  and  resource- 
fulness. The  first  stage  was  the  rushing  up  of 
temporary  wooden  structures,  —  any  sort  of  a 
building  that  would  afford  shelter  and  permit 
the  resumption  of  business.  For  the  most  part 
the  lumber  yards  of  San  Francisco  were  im- 
touched  by  the  fire,  and  thus  the  city  had  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  material  for  immediate 
operations.  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  other  former 
residence  streets  were  soon  lined  with  one-stor}' 
wooden  buildings  over  which  appeared  the  well- 
known  names  of  down-town  firms. 

"The  second  stage  in  reconstruction  was  the 
removal  of  the  ruins  left  by  earthquake  and  fire. 
The  business  section  of  the  former  city  was  con- 
structed mainly  of  brick.  Whether  from  igno- 
rance or  prejudice  the  former  building  laws  of 
San  Franci.sco  did  not  permit  the  use  of  concrete 
except  for  floors  and  foundations.  Only  a  few 
of  the  more  recently  constructed  buildings  were 
of  steel.  Thus  the  first  gnat  problem  was  pre- 
sented by  the  standing  brick  walls. 

"  For  a  few  days  the  use  of  dynamite  for  the 
overthrow  of  standing  walls  was  permitted,  and 
in  thi.s  way  much  additional  damage  was  done 
to  buildings  not  wholly  ruined  by  the  earth- 
quake and  fire.  Subsequently  it  was  found  to 
be  far  more  systematic  and  advantageous  as  well 
as  .safer  to  pull  down  the  standing  walls  by 
means  of  wire  cables  and  stJitionary  engines. 
I'idliiig  flown  old  walls  became  for  a  time  a 
tra/le  in  itself. 

"  Tiiousjinds  of  men  found  employment  in 
cleaning  the  old  bricks  and  sta<kintr  them  up 
for  use  in  rebuilding.  For  the  removal  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  debris,  —  twi.sted  pipe  and 
beams,  broken  brick  and  crumbled  jdaster,  tem- 
porary railways  were  constructed  over  the  level 
downtown  distrif:t,  and  elaboraU-  plans  wen; 
nifi'le  for  a  whol'sab;  business  by  8t«tain  trans- 
portation. There  was  troubU;  over  loailing  fa 
cilities,  however,  and  the  gnater  quantity  was 
carriwl  away  by  two  horn*;  dump-wagons,  the 
material  being  uwd  for  filling  in  low  lands 
along  the  water  front  and  el.sewh'Te.  All  Cali- 
f'lniia  felt  the  (Unuiiu]  for  horw^s  and  wagons 
that  this  great  work  created. 

"  Imrn'dlately  after  the  fire  tlif  wf)rk  of  revis- 
ing the  building  laws  was  taken  u|i.  Fortu- 
nat<-ly  t\An  la«k  received  the  itit<lligctit  guidance 
of  a  'Ali/J-.nH  committee  compow-d  of  local 
builders.  archlt*-cts  and  engineers,  TJie  build- 
If  litionn  were  r'-a* ued  frf)rn  their  contra- 

'!  infl  confuHion,  and  a  flear,  syMt«rrnalic 

'  wad  wcur«-d.     Tli'-  most  notnhli-  for 

'-■.  ;>   tvim  the  authorization   of  reinforced 

cmcTiV-  iMilldirigH 

"  Archit<-ct«  ami  cnglueors  intercHted   in   the 


problems  of  reconstruction  organized  a  '  Struc- 
tural Association '  as  a  clearing-house  for  im- 
proved building  methods.  The  utmost  pains 
were  taken  to  study  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
and  the  conflagration  in  order  to  secure  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  lessons  inculcated. 
The  results  of  this  study  may  be  summarized  as 
follows. 

"Steel  frame  buildings  (Class  A)  were 
perfectly  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  earthquake 
shock  of  the  severity  of  the  disturbance  of  1906, 
and  when  properly  protected,  to  endure  the  test  of 
conflagration  as  well.  Concrete,  both  plain  and 
reinforced,  rose  rapidly  in  favor  as  structural 
material.  Opinion  as  to  the  continued  use  of 
brick  in  construction  was  divided,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  need  of  brick  in  the  cheaper  build- 
ings, there  was  no  tendency  toward  its  fall- 
ing into  disuse  Wired  glass,  that  is,  plate  glass 
in  which  a  mesh  of  fine  wire  netting  is  embedded 
has  been  brought  into  favor,  the  idea  being  that 
when  this  glass  is  subjected  to  great  heat  it  may 
crack,  but  will  not  fall. 

"Along  with  the  improved  methods  of  con- 
struction, the  rebuilding  of  office  and  business 
structures  afforded  an  opportunity  of  moderniz- 
ing them.  IVIerchants  went  so  far  as  to  form  a 
'Down-Town  Association'  which  held  weekly 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  rehabilitation  and  of  taking  advantage 
of  every  suggestion  for  improvement.  The  new 
buildings  have  been  perfected  in  lighting  and 
sanitation  and  in  exterior  finish  and  interior 
arrangements  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  world's  best  types.  Thus  the 
business  district  of  the  new  city  has  been  made 
immeasurably  superior  in  durability,  cleanliness 
and  appearance,  to  what  it  was  before  the  fire. 

"  The  amount  of  reconstruction  that  has  been 
done  is  shown  in  the  following  table  taken  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronirk  of  April  18,  1909, 
which  summarizes  the  work  done  in  three  years. 
The  table  was  compiled  from  the  municipal 
records. 

"  Private  building  operations,  April  is,  1906- 
April  18,  1909: 

Number.  fo.st. 

Class  A      ....      H2  §19,;{91,982 

Class  IJ      ....     10!»  8,0-12.8:51 

Cla.S8  C      .     .     .       l.;i(>9  42,416,072 

Frame  ....    12,;r)2  50,962,813 

Alterations     .     .      6,;334  9,")28,310 


Total . 
'  Class    A 


§130,344,008 


buildings  having  steel  frames; 
stone,  brick  or  concrete  facing,  fire-proof  floors. 
—  ('<jniplet<ly  fire-prf)of. 

"Cla.ss  H  —  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete, 
brick  or  stone,  with  steel  beams  entering  into 
the  n)aln  walls,  —  fire  jiroof. 

"Cla.Hs  C  —  brick,  sione  or  coifcrete  buildings 
with  floors  and  floor  framework  of  wood. 

"Ah  the  actual  eost  iismilly  exceeds  the  esti- 
mat<!  that  goes  into  the  jmblic  record  by  about 
lO  per  <«'nt,  it  would  be  proper  to  esiiniat*;  the 
cost  of  all  this  consl ruction  at  $150,000,000.  Of 
this  atnount  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  $10,- 
(KW),000  has  l)een  furnished  fmrn  outside  {>{  San 
Francisco.  —  local  capital  liavinif  proven  itself 
HufUcieiit  for  this  vast  w(jrk.  Within  this  same! 
[»erif)d  the  pnblir  siTvice  rorpiirations  have  ex- 
pended nearly  $20,000,000  in  reconst ruction, 
the  greatest  work  being  the  practical  rtrhuilding 
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of  the  street-car  lines.  For  municipal  recon- 
struction the  city  has  repaved  nearly  ull  of  the 
business  streets  and  has  voted  bonds  for  §18,200,- 
000.  P^roin  the  funds  thus  provided  permanent 
improvements  of  i^reat  importance  are  now 
(August,  1909)  in  progress. 

"The  election  authorizing  tlie  sale  of  bonds 
was  held  on  May  11,  1908.  The  purposes  for 
which  these  bonds  were  issued  are  thus  an- 
nounced by  the  Public  Utilities  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors: 

"'Fire  Protection  Bonds,  $5,200,000,  for  the 
installation  of  an  extensive  high  pressure  water 
system  which  will  give  superior  fire  protection 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  thickly  built  portion  of 
the  city,  and  designed  to  be  the  most  serviceable 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  "With  this  installed  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  for  a  conflagration  to 
ever  again  visit  the  city. 

"  '  Sewer  Bonds,  §4,000,000,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  complete  sewer  system  which  will  dis- 
charge the  sewage  in  a  manner  that  will  per- 
fectly safeguard  the  health  of  the  city. 

"  -School  Bonds,  $5,000,000,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  school-houses  to  the  number  of  more  than 
thirty,  replacing  those  destroyed  by  fire  in  April, 
1906,  and  providing  sites  and  additional  struc- 
tures in  districts  now  inadequately  supplied. 

"'Hospital  Bonds,  §2,000,000,  for  the  con- 
struction of  modern  hospitals. 

"  'Hall  of  Justice  Bonds,  §1,000,000,  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  the  police  and  other 
departments  of  the  citv  government. 

"  '  Garbage  System  Bonds,  $1,000,000,  for  the 
construction  of  modern  works  for  the  disposal 
of  the  city's  waste  in  a  sanitary  manner. 

"  '  With  these  improvements  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  etjuipped  with  public  works 
that  will  insure  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  cities 
of  the  world  in  respect  to  all  things  that  go  to 
make  stability  and  give  permanence  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  great  trade  and  industrial  center.' 
The  rapid  recovery  of  San  Francisco  from  the 
losses  of  the  great  fire  is  further  shown  by  the 
following  comparison  of  values  from  the  Asses- 
sors Reports : 


Value  of  Taxable  Puopeiity. 


Real  Estate  .  . 
BuildiugH  .  .  . 
Personal  Property 

Total     .    . 


1905.  1900. 

$304,130,185  $237,082,752 

97,830,105  50,250,480 

122,264,500  88,805,510 


1908. 

$258,042,215 

90,990,500 

103,912,409 


$524,230,940   $376,138,742    $453,551,184 


—  Frederick  H.  Clark,  Head  of  History  Dept., 
Lowell  High  School. 

A.  D.  1908  (July).  — Visit  of  the  Battle- 
ship Fleet.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Wai:,  The  Pre- 
parations FOR  :  Maval. 

SANITARY  UNDERTAKINGS.  See 
Public  IIkalth, 

SANTOS-DUMONT,  a.  See  (in  this  vol  ) 
Science  and  Invention,  Recent:  Aeronau- 
tics. 

SARRIEN-CLEMENCEAU  MINIS- 
TRY.    See  (in  this  vol.)  France  :  A.  D.  1906. 

SARTO,  Giuseppe,  Cardinal:  Elected 
Pope.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Papacy:  A.  D.   1903 

(JULY-AUG.). 

SASKATCHEWAN:  Organized  as  a 
Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Canada  :  A.  D.  1905. 

SAXONY:  A.  D.  1906. —  Political  Re- 
form. See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective  Franchise: 
Germany  :  A.  D.  1906. 

SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN  SOLI- 
DARITY. See  (in  this  vol.)  Education:  In- 
tern.\tional  Interchanges. 

SCHMITZ,  Eugene  E.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Municipal  Government:  San  Francisco. 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  Underfed.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Poverty,  Problems  of. 

SCHOOL  PEACE  LEAGUE,  The 
American.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Re- 
volt against:  A.  D.  1908. 

SCHOOLS.     See  Education. 

SCHOUVALOFF,  Count,  Assassination 
of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1905  (Feb.- 
Nov.). 

SCHREINER,  W.  P.:  Opposition  to  Dis- 
franchisement of  Colored  Natives  in  South 
Africa.  See  (in  this  vol.)  South  Africa: 
A.  D.  1908-1909. 
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Aeronautics:    The     Development    of    the 
Aeroplane  and  the   Dirigible    Balloon.  —  To 

be  lifted  from  the  earth  by  an  inflated  sack  of 
gas  lighter  than  air,  and  be  drifted  with  it  by 
the  winds,  was  an  interesting  experience  for  a 
few  adventurous  people,  after  the  Mongolfiers, 
in  1783,  had  found  it  could  be  done ;  but  the 
practical  advantages  from  it  were  slight,  so 
long  as  the  voyager  of  the  air  had  no  slightest 
control  of  his' journeying.  The  possibility  of 
such  control  only  came  within  the  range  of  in- 
ventors' dreams  when  motor  enginery  had  been 
carried  far  towards  the  promise  of  much  power 
with  little  weight.  The  promise  was  half  a 
century  behind  its  fulfilment,  however,  when 
Henri  Giffard,  the  notable  French  engineer,  is 
said  to  have  constructed  a  balloon  which  lacked 
nothing  but  the  adequately  light  and  vigorous 
motor  in  order  to  be  as  dirigible  as  any  of  the 
present  day.  But  the  needed  motor  began  to 
take  form,  and  success  in  the  propulsion  of  bal- 
loons on  steered  courses,  with  some  independ- 


ence of  the  winds,  began  to  be  realized,  in  the 
experiments  of  Count  Zeppelin,  in  Germany, 
and  of  M.  Santos-Dumont  in  France,  beginning 
about  1898. 

Before  that  date,  however,  invention  had 
been  started  on  bolder  lines,  seeking  independ- 
ence of  the  clumsy  gas-bag,  and  striving  to 
mount  the  air  as  the  bird  does,  by  pushing 
against  it  the  inclined  planes  of  his  wings. 
Otto  Lilienthal,  in  Germany,  began  experi- 
ments to  that  end  in  1893.  He  had  no  motor ; 
but  starting  from  a  heiglit,  and  "making  judi- 
cious use  of  the  movement  of  the  wind,"  he  ac- 
complished gliding  flights  of  about  1200  feet, 
and  the  machines  he  constructed  were  sugges- 
tive of  ideas  to  the  experimenters  who  followed 
him.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  in  1896.  Many 
were  then  working  at  the  problem  of  aerial 
flight  without  the  lifting  force  of  light  gases. 
Some  studied  it  scientifically  and  some  attacked 
it  in  the  rough  manner  of  sheer  empiricism. 
Of  the  former,  in  the  United  States,  were  Oc- 
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tave  Chanute,  the  engineer,  and  Professor 
Samuel  P.  Langley,  the  astronomer  and  physi- 
cist of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  in  England 
there  was  Sir  Hiram  Maxim.  These  gentlemen 
arrived  at  no  practical  success  in  their  own  ex- 
perimenting, but  they  furnished  good  guidance 
to  the  work  of  their  more  fortunate  successors. 
A  little  later  the  scientific  students  of  the  prob- 
lem were  joined  by  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone, Alexander  Graham  Bell.  And  then 
came  the  two  workers  who  advanced  from  em- 
piricism to  science  in  their  undertaking,  and 
who  won  the  first  great  successes  by  a  happy 
combination  of  the  two. 

The  brothers  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
have  told,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  how  they  were  stirred  to  serious 
interest  in  the  aviation  problem  in  1896  and  be- 
gan to  read  what  Langley,  Chanute,  Mouillard 
and  others  had  written  on  it.  Entering,  purely 
as  a  sport,  on  experiments  in  gliding  Sight,  on 
Lilienthal's  lines,  they  became  fascinated  by 
the  pursuit.  From  the  first  they  appear  to 
have  chosen  what  is  known  as  the  biplane 
structure  for  their  machines,  the  invention  of 
which  they  credit  to  a  previous  inventor.  Wen- 
ham,  whose  design  of  it  had  been  improved  by 
Stringfellow  and  Chanute.  To  this  construc- 
tion, of  two  planes,  one  above  the  other,  for 
supporting  surfaces,  they  liave  steadfastly  ad- 
hered. 

At  the  outset  of  their  experimenting  the 
Wrights  found  a  difficulty  in  the  balancing  of 
"  flyers"  which  previous  workers  did  not  seem 
to  have  treate<i  seriously  enough,  and  they  set- 
tled them.selvf3  to  the  conquest  of  it  at  once. 
This  and  other  problems  soon  carried  them 
from  empirical  testing  into  scientific  studies, 
which  occupied  wiveral  years.  They  found 
that  the  accepted  measurements  of  wind  pres- 
sure, on  given  plane  surfaces  exposed  at  differ- 
ent angles,  were  unreliable,  and  tliey  applied 
themsfilves  t'j  the  making  and  tabulating  of 
meiisurernents  of  their  own.  It  was  not  until 
this  work  had  given  them  "  acfunite  data  for 
making  calculations,  and  a  sv-'tem  of  balance 
effective  in  winds  as  well  as  in  calms,"  as  well 
as  the  neces.sary  data  for  designing  an  effective 
w.rew  propeller,  that  they  felt  themstjives  prc- 
par'd  "  t/>  build  a  suecessful  power-flyer." 

Ho  far,  thes*;  thorough-going  workers  at  the 
\)T<i\t\t:n\%  of  aviation  had  hcen  experiincntiDg 
with  a  ma'hine  dr-signfd,  as  they  said,  "to  be 
flown  as  a  kite,  with  a  man  on  board,"  or  with- 
out the  man,  "operating  the  levers  through 
cord.<»  from  the  ground."  Their  active  experi- 
m'nting  began  in  October,  11)00,  at  Kitty 
Ifawk,  North  Carolina.  In  ItiOl  lliey  made  the 
a':qMaintarif:e  of  .Mr.  Chanute,  and  he  spent 
vtiw.  weeks  with  them,  observing  ari'l  encour- 
aging their  work.  In  .September  and  October, 
they  say.  "  nearly  one  thousand  gliding  llights 
were  n)afle,  <«;veral  of  which  cov»Ted  distanres 
of  over  WK)  feet.  Home,  ma/le  against  a  wind 
of  thirty  nix  iiiileH  an  hour,  gave  proof  of  the 
effect! veneHH  of  lh<;  deviees  for  control."  I^ate 
in  |{*<j3  they  had  reaehed  the  point  of  testing  a 
jK<wer  rnaeliirie,  arid  sailer]  into  ihe  air  with  It 
for  the  (Irnt  time  on  the  17th  of  Deeember  in  the 
presence  of  Ave  lrx»kern-on.  "The  flrHt  flight," 
they  U-W  \\n,  "  laofed  only  twelve  neconHs;  a 
flight  v/ry  mfKle^t  cofnparefl  with  tliat  of  bird»i  ; 
hut  it  wan,  ncvcrthclewi,  the  flrHt  In  the  history 


of  the  world  in  which  a  machine  carrying  a 
man  had  raised  itself  by  its  own  power  into  the 
air  in  free  flight,  had  sailed  forward  on  a  level 
course,  without  reduction  of  speed,  and  had 
finally  landed  without  being  wrecked.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  flights  were  a  little  longer,  and 
the  fourth  lasted  fifty -nine  seconds,  covering  a 
distance  of  852  feet  over  the  ground  against 
a  twenty-mile  wind." 

In  the  spring  of  1904  the  experimenting 
of  the  Wright  Brothers  was  transferred  from 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  to  a  prairie  not  far  from 
their  home,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  There  they  over- 
came final  difliculties  in  the  maintaining  of 
equilibrium  when  turning  their  machine  in  cir- 
cles of  flight  ;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, 1905,  they  suspended  experiments  for  more 
than  two  years,  which  they  spent  in  business 
negotiations  ^.nd  in  the  construction  of  new 
machines.  Their  experimenting  was  not  re- 
sumed until  May,  1908  (again  at  Kitty  Hawk). 
At  this  time  it  was  directed  to  the  testing  of 
the  ability  of  their  machine  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  furnish  a  flyer  capable  of  carrying 
two  men  and  sufficient  fuel  supplies  for  a  flight 
of  25  miles,  with  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

Meantime,  during  the  tw-o  years  of  suspended 
experimenting  by  the  Wrights,  other  workers  in 
Europe  and  America  had  been  approaching  their 
successes,  so  far  as  to  be  competitors  for  the  im- 
portant prizes  now  offered  very  plainly  for  win- 
ning in  the  aviation  field.  M.  Santos-Dumont, 
turning  his  attention  from  dirigible  balloons  to 
aeroplanes,  had  made,  at  Paris,  the  first  public 
flight  on  that  side  of  the  ocean;  and  though  he 
covered  no  more  than  220  yards,  it  was  a  long 
stride  in  practical  success.  Henry  Farman, 
Louis  Bleriot,  31.  Delagrange,  in  France,  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss  and  A.  M.  Herring,  in  the  United 
States,  were  making  ready  to  dispute  honors 
with  the  Dayton  aviators,  of  whose  actual 
achievements  the  public  knew  little,  as  yet. 

On  all  sides  there  was  readiness  for  surprising 
and  astonishing  the  ptil)lic  in  1908.  Farman,  at 
Paris,  in  March,  exceeded  a  flight  of  two  miles; 
Delagrange,  at  Milan,  in  June,  covered  ten 
miles,  and  more  ;  Farman,  in  July,  raised  his  re- 
cord to  eleven  miles,  and  Delagrange  carried  his 
to  fifteen  and  a  half  in  September.  The  Wrights 
had  made  flights  that  ratn,'cd  from  eleven  to 
twenty  four  miles  in  the  fall  of  I!)05;  and  now. 
in  their  renewed  trials  of  IOOh,  tiiesc  distances 
were  more  tha?i  double<|.  \Vill)iir  Wright  went 
abroad,  to  exhibit  their  machine  in  Fraiuu;  and 
elsewhere,  while  Orville,  in  Heiitembcr,  sub- 
mitted it  to  oflUial  tests  at  Fort  .Myer.  near 
Washington.  There,  on  different  days  in  that 
month,  rounding  cir<;uitH  of  the  jiarade  ground, 
he  made  time  rr-rords  of  ei)ntinuous  flight  that 
ran  from  5(5  to  74  minutes,  travelling  estimated 
distances  that  Htret<"hed  in  one  instance  ov<t 
fifty-one  and  a  third  miles.  These;  trials  at  Fort 
Myer  wer<;  interrui)ted  sadly  by  an  accident, 
from  the  breaking  of  a  propeller-blade,  which 
cauvd  the  niaehine  to  dro|>  to  the  grourxl  while 
in  flight.  Lieutenant  T.  K,  Selfridge,  U.  S.  A., 
who  r'xie  with  ,Mr.  Wriu'lit  at.  the  time,  was 
killed,  and    .Mr.  Wright  siiffr-red  a  broken  leg. 

Wllbtir    Wright,   meantime,    was  entfrring  on 

treat  triumphs  in  France.     At  Le  .Mans,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  he  traversed    OH  miles  in  a 
continuous  flight  of  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
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and  a  half.  This  ucbievement  was  far  surpassed 
by  him  ou  the  IHtli  of  December,  wheu  95  miles 
wore  travelled  in  an  hour  and  fifty-four  minutes, 
and  again,  on  the  31st  of  December,  wheu  the 
6t:iy  in  the  air  was  prolonged  to  two  hours,  nine 
minutes  and  some  seconds,  and  the  distance 
covered  was  76^  miles. 

These  records  of  the  Wrights  for  time  of  con- 
tinuous flight  were  beaten  by  a  number  of 
European  competitors,  as  will  be  shown  below. 
Otherwise,  the  records  of  1909  show  no  very 
marked  advance  beyond  those  of  19Q8 ;  but  the 
year  had  excitements  in  aviation,  connected  es- 
pecially with  attempted  flights  over  the  English 
Channel.  Hubert  Latham,  a  recent  French 
practitioner  in  aviation,  was  the  first  to  venture 
this  leap  through  the  air  from  France  to  Eng- 
land. Ilis  machine  was  described  as  being  an 
Antoinette  monoplane,  designed  by  M.  Levevas- 
seur.  He  launched  it  from  Calais  in  the  early 
morning  of  July  19,  and  traversed  about  six 
miles  of  the  passage  when  his  motor  failed  and 
he  fell  to  the  water,  unhurt,  and  was  rescued  by 
an  attendant  steamer.  Six  days  after  Latham's 
failure,  on  the  25th  of  July,  Louis  Bleriot,  us- 
ing another  monoplane  machine,  made  the  cross- 
ing with  brilliant  success,  flying  from  Calais  to 
Dover,  21  miles,  in  23  minutes,  and  winning  the 
prize  of  £1000  which  the  Daily  Mail,  of  London, 
liad  offered  for  the  performance  of  the  feat.  M. 
Latham  then  repeated  his  attempt  and  was  un- 
fortunate again,  his  motor  giving  out  after  it 
had  carried  him  within  two  miles  of  the  Dover 
shore. 

Orville  Wright,  at  this  time,  July  27,  was 
demonstrating  at  Fort  Mj-er  the  ability  of  his 
aeroplane  to  carry  two  persons  in  a  well-sus- 
tained flight.  With  Lieutenant  Frank  P.  Lahm, 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  as  a  passenger,  and  having 
President  Taft  among  his  spectators,  he  made  a 
flight  of  an  hour,  twelve  minutes  and  forty  sec- 
onds, accomplishing  upwards  of  fifty  miles  at  an 
average  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards  he  earned  Lieutenant  Benja- 
min D.  Foulois  over  the  ten  mile  course  from 
Fort  Myer  to  Alexandria  at  a  speed  of  more  than 
forty-two  miles  an  hour. 

In  the  last  week  of  August  the  first  race 
meeting  for  heavier-than  air  fljnng  machines  oc- 
cured  at  Rheims,  France,  and  a  dozen  aviators 
from  France,  England  and  America  competed 
for  large  prizes  in  long  distance  and  duration 
flights.  A  number  of  new  records  was  made, 
and  new  names  acquired  note.  Louis  Paulhan 
kept  the  air  for  two  liours  and  forty-three  min- 
utes with  a  Voisin  biplane,  covering  83  miles. 
Hubert  Latham  surpassed  this  in  distance  and 
speed,  making  96  miles  in  two  hours  and  eight- 
een minutes;  and  this  again  was  beaten  by 
Henri  Farman,  who  travelled  118  miles,  remain- 
ing in  the  air  over  three  hours.  M.  Latham 
used  the  Antoinette  monoplane,  and  M.  Farman 
a  biplane  of  his  own  design.  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Cur- 
tiss  won  the  prize  for  speed,  doing  18  miles  in 
twenty-five  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds. 

Orville  Wright  had  now  gone  abroad  and  his 
brother  had  returned  to  America.  In  August 
and  September  the  former  gave  exhibitions  at 
Berlin,  breaking  some  of  his  own  records,  carry- 
ing a  passenger  in  his  machine  for  an  hour  and 
thirty-five  minutes,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
and  rising,  on  the  1st  of  October,  to  an  unex- 
ampled height,  believed  to  have  exceeded  1000 
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feet.  This,  however,  was  greatly  exceeded  in 
January,  1910,  by  Hubert  Latham,  at  Mour- 
melon,  France,  who  rose  to  3280  feet,  and  by 
Louis  Paulhan,  at  Los 
4165  ft.  On  the  3d  of 
Prince  of  Germany  was 
short  flight. 

Meantime  Wilbur  Wright,  in  America,  had 
endeavored  to  supply  one  of  the  spectacles  ar 
ranged  for  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  at 
New  York;  but  the  intended  programme  of 
aviation  was  spoiled  by  forbidding  winds.  He 
did,  however,  make  one  astonishing  flight,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  from  Governor's  Island,  up 
the  Hudson  to  Grant's  tomb,  and,  on  his  return, 
passing  over  the  British  battle-ships  then  lying 
in  the  river.  The  distance  travelled  was  about 
tweut}'  miles  and  the  time  of  the  journey 
thirty-three  minutes  and  a  half.  Unfortunately 
it  was  unexpected,  and  was  seen  by  a  small 
part  only  of  the  millions  who  had  been  watch- 
ing several  da)'s  for  a  flight.  On  the  next  day 
Mr.  Wright  made  the  statement  that  no  more 
public  exhibitions  woidd  be  given  bj'  his 
brother  or  himself.  "  Hereafter,"  he  said,  "  we 
shall  devote  all  our  efforts  to  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  our  machines,  and  fly  only  as  a 
matter  of  experiment,  to  test  the  value  of  what- 
ever changes  we  decide  to  make  in  the  con- 
struction." 

Turning  now  back  to  the  development  of 
the  motor- propelled  and  dirigible  balloon,  we 
find  that  field  of  aeronautics  verj^  nearly  mo- 
nopolized at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  so  far  as  the  public  saw  it,  by  the 
Brazilian  millionaire,  A.  Santos- Dumont,  who 
spent  his  time  and  his  wealth  at  Paris  in  bal- 
looning. The  French  Government  had  been  au- 
thorizing army  experiments  in  dirigible  balloon- 
ing since  1884,  and  a  motor-driven  air-ship  of 
that  description,  designed  by  Captain  Renard, 
and  named  "La  France,"  had  made  a  trip  from 
Chalais-Meudon  to  Paris  and  return  in  Septem- 
ber. 1885,  being  the  first  balloon  ever  navigated 
back  to  its  starting  point ;  but  not  much  in  the 
same  line  to  excite  public  interest  appears  to 
have  been  done  in  the  next  sixteen  years.  Then, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1901,  a  lively  stir  of  in- 
terest everywhere  was  excited  by  the  exploit  of 
Santos-Dumont,  in  navigating  his  balloon  from 
St.  Cloud  to  and  around  the  Eiffel  Tower  and 
back  to  the  starting  point.  He  had  done  the 
same  privately  three  months  before,  at  a  very 
early  morning  hour  of  July  12,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  broke  his  rudder  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
journey,  descended  in  the  Trocadero  Gardens, 
made  repairs  and  then  went  on  doing  the  whole 
round  in  an  hour  and  six  minutes,  including  the 
stop. 

Expectation,  however,  that  controllable  navi- 
gation of  the  air,  in  average  conditions  of  wind, 
might  really  be  an  approaching  and  not  very 
distant  fact,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  much 
awakening  in  the  world  until  the  performances, 
in  1908,  of  Count  Zeppelin's  huge  airship.  440 
feet  in  length,  called  Zeppelin  No.  IV.,  which 
enclosed  numerous  envelopes  of  gas  in  a  rigid 
aluminum  frame.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1908,  he 
drove  this  great  balloon  from  Friedrichshafen, 
on  Lake  Constance,  to  Luzerne,  248  miles, 
within  twelve  hours.  Starting  again  from 
Friedrichshafen,  August  4,  intending  a  500 
mile  trip,  he  made  a  landing  at  Oppenheim,  260 
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miles  distant,  returned  thence  to  Stuttgart,  and 
finally  to  Echterdingen,  where  a  hurricane 
storm  wrecked  his  airship  completely,  causing 
its  motor  to  explode.  Public  sympathy  with 
the  veteran  aeronaut  and  public  faith  in  his 
work  were  so  strong  that  a  fund  was  raised 
promptly  by  subscription  for  the  building  of 
another  of  his  costly  balloons. 

With  this  he  was  ready  for  new  voyages  in 
the  spring  of  1909,  and  started  from  Fried- 
richshafen  on  the  30th  of  May,  carrying  two 
engineers  and  a  crew  of  seven,  travelled  456 
miles  to  Bitterfield,  where,  without  landing,  he 
turned  back  ;  but  landed  later  near  Goeppin- 
gen,  receiving  a  slight  injury  to  the  balloon 
in  landing  by  contact  with  a  tree.  The  whole 
distance  travelled  was  about  850  miles,  in  37 
hours.  Late  in  August  the  Count  accom- 
plished a  long  desired  voyage  from  his  head- 
quarters on  Lake  Constance  to  Berlin  ;  but  was 
forced  to  land  at  Nuremberg  for  repairs,  and 
again  at  Bitterfield,  disappointing  the  great 
crowds  which  waited  at  Berlin,  till  late  at  night 
on  the  29th,  with  the  Emperor,  to  welcome  his 
arrival.  When  he  came,  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, the  public  enthusiasm  showed  no  cooling. 
"He  was  received,"  says  a  despatch  from  Ber- 
lin, "  with  all  the  honours  which  the  Court  and 
capital  could  pay  him,  and  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  city  this  afternoon  as  the  honoured 
guest  of  the  Emperor,  was  not  merely  a  dra- 
matic success  but  a  national  demonstration." 

And  now,  from  this  glancing  survey  of 
achievement  thus  far  iti  the  navigation  of  the 
air,  with  and  without  liolp  from  the  levitation 
of  gas,  what  expectations  of  further  achieve- 
ment can  we  rea.soriably  indulge?  Here  is  one 
answer,  from  a  notably  .scientific  mind, — that 
of  the  late  Simon  Newc^jmb,  the  astronomer  : 

"It  would  Hi-c.m  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  public  is  more  hopeful  of  the  flying-machine 
than  of  the  dirigible  balU>on.  The  idea  that 
t>€cause  such  a  mmhiw  has  at  last  been  con- 
structed which  will  carry  a  man  through  the  air, 
there  is  no  limit  to  progress,  is  a  natural  one. 
But  U>  judge  of  possibilities,  we  must  advert  to 
the  distinction  already  pointed  out  between  ob- 
Hta/les  interpf>sed  by  nature,  which  cannot  be 
Burmountf-d  by  any  invention,  and  those  which 
we  may  hope  to  overcome  by  possible  mechanical 
appliances.  The  mathematical  relations  between 
spcffl,  Husfaining  power,  strength  of  material, 
efTlcicncy  of  en;rine,  and  other  ejctneiits  of  suc- 
CCHM  arr-  fixed  arifl  detf;rminat(',  and  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  new  wientific  di.scovcries, 
quite  outwi'le  the  power  of  the  inventor  to 
rnak';.  That  the  gravitation  of  matter  ran  in 
any  way  be  annulled  wiems  out  of  tlie  question. 
Hhould  any  combination  of  metals  or  other  sub- 
stances be  dincovererl  of  many  timeg  the  stilT- 
ne»H  and  tensile  strength  of  the  fabrics  and 
aiioy«i  with  which  we  are  now  acf)uaiiited,  then 
rriiglit  one  element  of  succrgs  be  at  our  ef)m- 
rriarid.  fiut,  with  the  metals  tlmt  we  nc  tiially 
have,  there  is  a  limit  to  iJie  weight  of  an  engine 
with  a  given  driving  power,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  aMSumed  that  thiH  limit  Is  nearly  reachwl 
In  the  nK»t'ir«  now  in  line.  .  ,  ,  Owing  to  the 
levity  of  the  air.  the  supporting  surfac;  muHt 
have  a  wide  area.  We  ranrifit  wt  any  exact 
limit  to  the  neeeHsary  Hjiread  of  sail,  beefinw; 
the  highrr  the  HfHieil  the  lew  the  snreud  re 
quired.     Hut,  M  we  Increaw:  the  speed,  we  also 
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increase  the  resistance,  and  therefore  we  must 
have  a  more  powerful  and  necessarily  heavier 
motor.  .  .  .  Bearing  in  mind  that  no  limit  is  to 
be  set  to  the  possible  discovery  of  new  laws  of 
nature  or  new  combinations  of  the  chemical 
elements,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  disclaim 
any  positive  prediction  that  men  will  never  fly 
from  place  to  place  at  will.  The  claim  I  make 
is  that  they  will  not  do  this  until  some  epoch- 
making  discovery  is  made  of  which  we  have 
now  no  conception,  and  that  mere  invention  has 
nearly  reached  its  limit.  It  is  very  natural  to 
reason  that  men  have  done  hundreds  of  things 
which  formerly  seemed  impossible,  and  there- 
fore they  may  fly.  But  for  every  one  thing 
seemingly  impossible  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  doing  there  are  ten  which  they  would  like  to 
do  but  which  no  one  believes  that  thej'  can 
do.  No  one  thinks  of  controlling  wind  or 
weather,  of  making  the  sun  shine  when  we 
please,  of  building  a  railroad  across  the  Atlantic, 
of  changing  the  ocean  level  to  suit  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  of  building  bridges  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  engineers  tell  us  is  possible  with  the 
strength  of  the  material  that  we  have  at  com- 
mand, or  of  erecting  buildings  so  high  that  they 
would  be  crushed  by  their  own  weight.  Why 
are  we  hopeless  as  to  all  these  achievements, 
and  yet  hopeful  that  the  flying-machine  may  be 
the  vehicle  of  the  future,  which  shall  transport 
us  more  rapidly  than  a  railroad  train  now 
does?  It  is  simply  becaiise  we  all  have  so  clear 
a  mental  view  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
reaching  such  ends  as  those  just  enumerated 
that  we  do  not  waste  time  in  attempting  to  sur- 
mount them,  and  we  are  hopeful  of  the  flying- 
machine  only  because  we  do  not  clearly  see  that 
the  ditflculties  are  of  Uw  same  nature  as  those 
we  should  encounter  in  erecting  a  structure 
which  would  not  be  .subject  to  the  laws  of 
mechanics. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  possible  success 
of  the  flying  machine  for  the  purposes  of  mili- 
tary reconnaissance  or  any  other  operations  re- 
(juiring  the  observer  to  command  a  wide  view 
of  all  that  is  on  the  landscape.  This  is  a  tech- 
nical subject  which,  how  great  soever  nuiy  be 
its  national  importance,  does  not  alTect  our 
daily  life." — Simon  Newcomb,  The  Prospect  of 
Aerial  Navigation  (North  Am.  lieHew,  March, 
190H). 

Here  is  another,  from  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the 
inventor:  "  In  ten  years  flying  machines  will  be 
used  to  carry  mails.  They  will  carry  passen- 
gers, too,  and  thr-y  will  go  at  a  speed  of  100 
ndles  an  hour.  There  is  no  doubl  of  this." 
These  nn-  the  words  of  Mr.  Kdison  in  an  inter 
view  i)ublislied  in  thr-  New  York  Tiinex,  August 
1st,  MKM).  Hut  while  he  is  sure  that  the  "  flying 
nnuhiiie  has  got  to  come,"  he  i.4  not  at  all  sun; 
that  it  will  come  along  the  lines  pursued  in  the 
pres<;nl  experiments.  "The  Hying  problem 
now  consists  of  75  percent,  machine  ami  25  per 
cent,  man,"  he  said,  "  while  to  br-  conunercially 
HUc<'C8«ful  the  flying  machine  must  leave  little 
to  the  pccidiar  hkIII  of  tlw;  operatr>r  and  nuiBl  lie 
able  to  go  out  in  all  weathers."  He  continued: 
"  If  I  were  to  build  a  Hying  nui<hini'  I  would 
r)lan  to  Hustain  It  by  means  of  a  number  of  rap 
idly  revolving  inclined  i)!aniM,  the  (;IT<'(t  of 
which  wouM  be  to  lalse  the  mm  bine  by  com- 
presslng  the  air  between  the  |)laneH  and  the 
earth.  Huch  a  machine  would  rise  from  thn 
•> 
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ground  as  a  bird  docs.  Then  I  would  drive  the 
machine  ahead  witli  a  propeller." 

Mr.  Edison  believes  it  is  a  question  of  power. 
"Is  it  not  thinkable  that  a  method  will  be  dis- 
covered of  wirele.ssly  transmitting  electrical 
energy  from  the  (,'artli  to  the  motor  of  the  ma- 
chine in  mid-air  V  "  lie  asked  and  answered  his 
own  (juestion,  saying:  —  "  There  is  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  that  it  can  and  will  be  done."  He 
added,  however,  that  there  was  great  room  for 
improvement  in  explosive  engines.  "  Any  day 
we  are  likely  to  read  that  somebody  has  made 
picric  acid  or  sometliing  else  work  —  done  some 
little  thing  that  will  transform  the  flying  ma- 
chine from  a  toy  into  a  commercial  success." 
And  when  it  is  perfected,  he  says,  the  flying 
machine  may  end  war  by  becoming  a  means  of 
attack  that  cannot  be  resisted. 

Agriculture:  Dry  Farming  in  the  West. 
—  For  twenty  consecutive  years,  in  scores  of 
places  from  the  James  River  to  the  Arkansas, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Campbell,  of  Lincoln,  Nebra.ska,  the 
pioneer  "dry  farmer  "of  Arid  America,  "has 
been  uniformly  successful  in  producing  without 
irrigation  the  same  results  that  are  expected 
with  irrigation,  with  comparatively  little  addi- 
tional expense,  but  not  without  a  great  deal  more 
watchfulness  and  labor.  What  Western  people 
have  become  accustomed  to  calling  the  '  Camp- 
bell system  of  dry  farming' consists  simply  in 
the  exercise  of  intelligence,  care,  patience,  and 
tireless  industry.  It  differs  iu  details  from  the 
'good-farming'  methods  practised  and  taught 
at  the  various  agricultural  experiment  stations; 
but  the  underlying  principles  are  the  same. 

"These  principles  are  two  in  number.  First 
to  keep  the  surface  of  the  land  under  cultivation 
loose  and  finely  pulverized.  This  forms  a  soil 
mulch  that  permits  the  rains  and  melting  snows 
to  percolate  readily  through  to  the  compacted 
soil  beneath  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  prevents 
the  moisture  stored  in  the  ground  from  being 
brought  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction, 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  hot,  dry  air.  The  second 
is  to  keep  the  sub-soil  finely  pulverized  and 
firmly  compacted,  increasing  its  water-holding 
capacity  and  its  capillary  attraction  and  placing 
it  in  the  best  possible  physical  condition  for  the 
germination  of  seed  and  the  development  of 
plant  roots.  The  'dry  farmer'  thus  stores  water 
not  in  dams  and  artificial  reservoirs,  but  right 
where  it  can  be  reached  by  the  roots  of  growing 
crops. 

' '  Through  these  principles,  a  rainfall  of  twelve 
inches  can  be  conserved  so  effectively  that  it 
will  produce  better  results  than  are  usually  ex- 
pected of  an  annual  precipitation  of  twenty -four 
inches  in  humid  America.  The  discoverer  and 
demonstrator  of  these  principles  deserves  to 
rank  among  the  greatest  of  national  benefac- 
tors."—  John  L.  Cowan,  Dry  Farming  the 
Hope  of  the  West  {Century  Magazine,  July.  1906). 

"  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  used  to  the  com- 
monplace methods  of  tilling  the  soil  which  ob- 
tained a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  believe  that 
a  new  method  has  been  discovered  which  will 
triple  and  quadruple  the  results  of  the  old  sys- 
tem in  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the 
rainfall  is  somewhat  restricted.  The  imagina- 
tion cannot  immediately  grasp  the  statement 
that  dry  farming  methods  would  lift  the  Kansas 
wheat  crop  from  75,000,000  to  216,000,000  bush- 
els.    Yet  this  is  a  fact. 


"  If  the  mind  of  the  eastern  farmer  can  grasp 
this  tremendous  fact  he  will  be  ready  to  credit 
the  statement  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  in 
the  western  country  which  were  until  a  few 
years  ago  regarded  as  utterly  worthless,  but 
which  are  now  cheap  at  $25  an  acre.  To  the 
wheat  industry  alone  of  the  western  country 
the  proved  fact  of  the  value  of  dry  farming 
means  more  than  any  other  development  fact  in 
the  agricultural  history  of  this  country.  What 
is  true  of  increased  yields  in  dry  farming  is 
equally  true,  and  in  a  larger  degree,  perhaps, 
with  respect  to  irrigation.  For  years  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  warning  the  country  that  the 
increased  production  of  wheat  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  increased  consumption. 

"  Should  this  continue  it  would  mean  that  ere 
long  the  United  States  would  be  compelled  to 
draw  a  part  of  its  wheat  supply  from  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest.  It  would  also  mean  that  the 
United  States  would  lose  the  export  wheat  trade 
with  the  Orient,  which  is  bound  to  increase 
rapidly.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
400,000,000  people  in  China  are  being  educated 
to  the  use  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  than  rice, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  demand  for  wheat  will 
continue  to  increase.  .  .  . 

"  One  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Harriman  real- 
ized far  in  advance  of  any  one  else  and  which 
was  an  important  factor  in  his  transportation 
plans  was  the  possibilities  of  dry  farming  as 
well  as  irrigation,  Before  he  began  to  talk 
much  about  these  subjects  he  set  about  to  pre- 
pare his  system  to  reap  the  first  and  most  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  results  of  dry  farming  and 
of  irrigation.  Other  railroad  builders  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  tliat  Mr.  Harriman  is  pre- 
pared to  transport  the  products  of  the  West,  of 
the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest  between  al- 
most any  parts  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
through  many  ports  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
South  Atlantic  ports,  including  one  or  two  on 
the  western  coast  of  Old  Mexico.  Although 
he  and  former  President  Roosevelt  were  at  war 
in  many  respects,  it  was  Mr.  Harriman  that 
gave  the  former  President  much  of  the  informa- 
tion he  acquired  regarding  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  the  West.  By  doing  so  he  caused 
the  government  to  work  even  more  energeti- 
cally than  it  had  been  working  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  nation's  resources."  —  Chicago 
Record- Herald,  Jvly  11,  1909. 

Anniversary  Celebrations. — The  eightieth 
birthday  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Virchow,  founder  of 
cellular  pathology,  was  celebrated  on  the  13th 
of  October.  1901,  by  a  remarkable  assemblage 
of  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  from 
many  countries,  who  made  pilgrimages  to  Ber- 
lin to  do  him  honor. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin, 
and  the  semi-centennial  year  of  the  publication, 
in  1859,  of  his  work  on  "The  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies," were  commemorated  in  every  part  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  great  collective  demonstration 
of  honor  to  Darwin's  memory,  organized  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  his  alma  mater, 
was  a  tribute  of  surpassing  impressiveness.  As 
described  by  the  London  Times,  on  the  opening 
day  of  this  extraordinary  celebration.  June  22, 
1909,  "the  whole  learned  world,  from  Chile  to 
Japan,"  was  joined  in  the  homage  paid.  "  Some 
of  those  who  will  be  present,"  said  TJie  Times, 
"were  his  comrades,  most  of  them  have  been 
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in  some  measure  his  ■working  contemporaries. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty -five  universities,  acade- 
mies, and  learned  bodies  at  home  and  abroad 
have  nominated  delegates  to  represent  them; 
and  of  these  167  are  situated  in  foreign  countries 
and  British  dominions  outside  the  United  King- 
dom. Thirty  of  the  most  famous  institutions 
in  Germany,  thirty  in  the  United  States,  four- 
teen in  France,  ten  in  Austria-Hungary,  eight 
in  Italy,  as  many  in  Sweden,  seven  in  Russia, 
and  lesser  numbers  in  seven  other  foreign  coun- 
tries have  honoured  the  occasion  by  naming 
some  of  their  most  distinguished  members  to 
take  part  in  it.  The  distant  seats  of  learning  in 
the  younger  British  countries  have  responded 
with  not  less  cordiality ;  seven  in  Canada,  seven 
in  Australia,  five  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  same 
number  in  South  Africa  have  appointed  dele- 
gates ;  India  and  Ceylon  are  represented  by 
eight.  "Within  the  United  Kingdom  68  univer- 
sities and  societies  are  lending  their  support  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  appointed  delegates,  there 
are  some  200  invited  guests,  who  include  men 
eminent  in  every  walk  of  life.  .  .  .  No  such 
academic  tribute  as  the  present  festival  has 
ever  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  an  individual 
within  so  short  a  time  of  his  own  life." 

The  commemorative  exercises  of  the  occasion 
were  continued  through  three  days. 

Astronomy:  The  Astronomy  of  the  Invisi- 
ble.—  '■  The  discovery  of  double  and  multiple 
stars  from  the  effects  of  the  gravitational  attrac- 
tion on  tlieir  luminous  components  is  known  as 
the  '  Astronomy  of  the  Invi.sible.'  It  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  illustrious  Bessf-1  about  1840.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  extension  of  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Invisible  has  been  made  by  Professor  Campbell, 
of  the  Lick  Observatory.  In  the  course  of  the 
regular  work  on  the  motion  of  stars  in  the  line 
of  sight,  carried  out  with  a  powerful  spectro- 
scopic apparatus  pres^^nted  to  the  Obs<rvatory 
by  Hon.  I).  ().  Mills,  of  New  York,  he  has  in- 
vestigated during  the  past  five  years  the  motion 
of  several  hundred  of  the  bright*  r  stars  of  the 
northern  heaven.s.  .  .  .  With  such  unprecedented 
telescopic  power  and  a  degree  of  precision  in  the 
spectrograph  which  can  be  safelj'  depended 
upon,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  iK)me  new  and 
striking  phenomena  should  be  disrrlosed.  Thegc 
con.siste^i  of  a  large  number  of  spectra  with 
double  lines,  which  undergo  a  perirxlic displace- 
ment, showing  that  the  stars  in  fjuestion  were  in 
reality  doubl'-.  mwU:  up  of  two  componfrnts, 
moving  in  oppf^site  directions,  —  one  approach- 
ing, the  other  reccfling  from  the  Earth.  There 
were  thus  di»<.lf;w;fi  spectroscopic  binary  stars, 
■v»t<-ms  with  componentB  so  close  together  that 
they  could  not  \>i:  vifiarated  In  any  fxi.Htirig  tele- 
KCOpe.  yet  known  to  he  real  binary  stars  by  the 
perivlic  iKhaviourof  the  li?i'H  of  the  spectra  so 
faithfully  ret'islered  on  different  days.   .   .   . 

"  Canii)lKir8  work  at  the  I.iek  Obwrvatory 
derlven  incrcahwl  importanee  from  lis  Byslenia- 
tic  chara/ter,  wliirli  enables  us  to  draw  v>n\t 

f general  conrluHJons  of  the  greatest  Interest.    He 
tan  fhiiH  far  mfwle  kn'>wn  llie  ntsults  of  his  study 
of  if  two  hundred  and  ejglity  of  the 

hfj,  '/f  the  northern  lieaverm.     Out  of 

thii  iiiimlK;r  he  tlnds  thirty  one  g[iectrf)Mcopic 
Hnaries,  or  '>ne  ninth  of  the  whole  tiiiniber  of 
f»bjef  ts  Hf  lid  led.  .  ,  ,  It  iwerns  e<rtaln  that  a 
more  th'ir'»utfh  (rtudy  will  materially  Increase 
the  number  of  «pectrf;»woplr  IdnarieH;  and  I'ro 
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feasor  Campbell  thinks  one  sixth,  or  even  one 
fifth,  of  all  the  objects  studied  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  binary  or  multiple  systems.  Such 
an  extraordinary  generalization  opens  up  to 
our  contemplation  an  entirely  new  view  of  the 
sidereal  universe.  .  .  . 

"If  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  with  our 
finest  telescopes,  in  the  best  climates,  on  the  av- 
erage one  star  in  twenty -five  is  visually  double, 
it  will  follow  from  Campbell's  work  on  some 
three  hundred  stars  that  five  times  that  number 
are  spectroscopically  double.  Thus,  although 
over  a  million  stars  have  been  examined  visu- 
ally, and  some  five  thousand  interesting  systems 
disclosed  by  powerful  telescopes,  the  concluded 
ratio  would  give  us,  at  last  analysis,  four  mil- 
lion visual  systems  among  the  hundred  million 
objects  assumed  to  compose  the  stellar  universe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  large  ratio  of  spectro- 
scopic binaries  to  the  total  number  of  stars  ex- 
amined b}'  Campbell  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  in  the  celestial  spaces  there  exist  in  reality 
no  less  than  twenty  million  spectroscopic  binary 
stars!  Could  anything  be  more  impressive  than 
the  view  thus  opened  to  the  human  mind?   .  .  . 

"It  may  indeed  well  be  that  the  dark  and  un- 
seen portion  of  the  universe  is  even  greater  than 
that  which  is  indicated  by  our  most  powerful 
telescopes.  Half  a  century  ago  Bes.'jel  remarked: 
'  There  is  no  rea.son  to  suppose  luminosity  an 
essential  quality  of  cosmical  bodies.  The  visibil- 
ity of  countless  stars  is  no  argument  against  the 
invisibility  of  countless  others.'"  —  T.  J.  J.  See, 
Recent  Proqreiss  in  Astronomy  (Atlantic  Monthly, 
Jan.,  U»02). 

Biological:  Mendel's  Law  of  Variation  in 
Species.  —  "  Gregor  Mendel  was  Abbot  of 
Briinn  in  Moravia  when  Darwin  was  at  work 
on  the  Origin.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  unusual  interest  in  the  problem  of  evolu- 
tion ;  indeed,  his  main  concern  was  with  an  es- 
sentially pro-Darwinian  question,  —  the  nature 
of  plant  hybrids.  With  this  problem  as  an  avo- 
cation from  his  serious  clerical  duties,  the  abbot 
busied  him.self  in  the  garden  of  his  cloister; 
a  leisiirely.  clear  headed,  middle-aged  church- 
man in  whom  a  great  s<'ientist  was  spoiled. 
For  eight  years  he  experimented  with  varieties 
of  the  common  pea,  and  in  1865  communicated 
U)  the  Society  of  Natiiralists  in  BrUnn  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discovery  which  is  hereafter  to  be 
known  as  Mendel's  law,  '  the  greatest  discovery 
in  biology  since  Darwin.'  Unfortunately,  at 
that  time,  the  Brllnii  So<Mety.  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  had  otlier  things  on  its  mind.  .  .  . 
Somehow  or  other,  Mendel's  discovery  escaped 
attention  \nilil  ff)ur  years  ago  [lUOOK  when  De 
Vries  rencheii  it  independently.  Twf)  years 
later  Mr.  Hateson,  who  had  been  among  the 
first  to  realize  its  sit'tiiticance,  made  a  transla- 
tion of  the  two  original  papers.  .  .  .  Since  tiien, 
.Mendel's  Law  has  heen  found  to  hold  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  both  among  animals 
and  plants,  but  most  tmaccountably  not  to 
w'irk  for  a  few  others;  no  that,  as  yet,  no  one 
knows  how  nearly  universal  it  may  prove  to  be, 
nor  how  it  is  to  he  reconciled  with  the  older 
Law  of  Ancestral  Heredity  of  (laiton.  .   .   . 

"One  illustration  will  wrve  to  make  clear  the 
practical  workings  of  Mendel's  principliv  If  a 
dingle  rough  coated  guinea  pig  of  either  sex  be 
lntr»Kluce(i  info  a  colony  of  normal  sm(M)th- 
eoated  Indlvidiials,  all  its  ofTspriug  of  the  first 
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generation  will  be  rough-coated  like  itself.  In 
the  next  generation,  if  one  of  tiie  parent3  is 
smooth  and  the  other  rough,  tlie  young  will  be 
half  of  one  sort  and  half  of  the  other,  but  if 
both  parents  are  rough,  three  quarters  will  take 
the  'dominant'  rough  coat.  In  the  next,  and 
all  subsequent  generations,  one  half  of  these 
rough-coaled  individuals  which  had  one  smooth- 
coated  grandparent,  and  one-third  of  those 
which  had  two  smooth-coated  grandparents, 
which  were  not  mated,  will  drop  out  the  '  reces- 
sive' smooth-coatedness,  and  become,  in  all  re- 
spects, like  their  original  rough-coated  progeni- 
tor, even  to  having  only  rough-coated  young, 
no  matter  what  their  mates  may  have.  Thus 
Mendel's  law,  though  by  no  means  simple,  is 
very  precise.  The  essential  part  of  his  great 
discovery  is  that  in  each  generation  of  plants  or 
animals  of  mixed  ancestry,  a  definite  proportion 
lose  one  half  of  their  mingled  heritage,  and  re- 
vert, in  equal  numbers,  to  one  or  other  of  the  pure 
types." — E.  T.  Brewster,  t^vme  Recent  Aspects 
of  Dancinism  (Atlantic  MontJdy,  April,  1904). 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton.—  Promotion  of  Original  Research. — 
The  following  information  relative  to  the  found- 
ing, the  plan  and  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  "Washington,  is  derived  from  the 
authorities  of  the  Institution  : 

The  Institution  was  founded  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  January  28,  1902,  when  he  gave  to 
a  board  of  trustees  $10,000,000  in  registered 
bonds,  yielding  5  per  cent  annual  interest.  To 
this  endowment  fund  an  addition  of  §2,000,000 
was  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie  on  December  10, 
1907.  The  Institution  was  originally  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  April  28.  1904.  under  the  title  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  The  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  declare,  in  general,  "that 
the  objects  of  the  corporation  shall  be  to  en- 
courage in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner 
investigation,  research,  and  discovery,  and  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  the  improvement 
of  mankind."  By  the  act  of  incorporation  the 
Institution  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  twenty-four  trustees,  all  of  whom  had 
been  members  of  the  original  board  referred  to 
above. 

The  President  of  the  Institution  is  Dr.  Robert 
S.  Woodward,  formerly  of  the  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  Chairman  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees  is  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Director  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  Board  in- 
cludes such  notable  members  as  William  H. 
Taft,  Elihu  Root,  Seth  Low,  Andrew  D.  White, 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Henry  L.  Higginson  and 
President  Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

Since  the  object  of  the  Institution  is  the  pro- 
motion of  investigation  "in  the  broadest  and 
most  liberal  manner,"  many  projects  in  widely 
different  fields  of  incjuir}-  have  been  considered, 
or  are  under  consideration,  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  These  projects  are  chiefly  of  three 
■classes,  namely  : 

First,  large  projects  or  departments  of  work 
whose  execution  requires  continuous  research 
by  a  corps  of  investigators  during  a  series  of 
years.  Ten  such  departments  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Institution.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  minor  projects  which  maybe  car- 


ried out  by  individual  experts  in  a  limited  period 
of  time.  3Iany  grants  in  aid  of  this  class  of 
projects  have  been  made. 

Thirdly,  research  associates  and  assistants. 
Under  this  head  aid  has  been  given  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  investigators  possessing  ex- 
ceptional abilities  and  opportunities  for  research 
work. 

An  annual  appropriation  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  the  results  of  investigations 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institution,  and 
for  certain  works  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
readily  printed.  Its  publications  are  not  dis- 
tributed gratis,  except  to  a  limited  list  of  the 
greater  libraries  of  the  world.  Other  copies  are 
ofTered  for  sale  at  prices  only  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  publication  and  transportation  to 
purchasers.     Lists  are  furnished  on  application. 

Since  its  organization  in  1902,  about  one 
thousand  individuals  have  been  engaged  in 
investigations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  there  are  at  present  nearly  five  hun- 
dred so  engaged.  Ten  independent  departments 
of  research,  each  with  its  stafl:'  of  investigators 
and  assistants,  have  been  established.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  larger  departments  of  work,  organ- 
ized by  the  Institution  itself,  numerous  special 
researches,  carried  on  by  individuals,  have  been 
subsidized.  Seven  laboratories  and  observato- 
ries, for  as  many  diflferent  fields  of  investigation 
and  in  widely  separated  localities,  have  been 
constructed  and  equipped.  A  building  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  administrative  offices  and  for 
storage  of  records  and  publications,  is  now 
approaching  completion.  A  specially  designed 
ship  for  ocean  magnetic  work  has  just  been 
completed  and  started  on  her  first  voyage. 

Mr.  George  lies,  in  his  "Inventors  at  Work," 
describes  and  characterizes  the  aims  and  guid- 
ing principles  of  the. Institution  as  follows:  "  In 
its  grants  for  widely  varied  purposes  the  policy 
of  the  Institution  is  clear:  only  those  inquiries 
are  aided  which  give  promise  of  fruit,  and  in 
every  case  the  grantee  requires  to  be  a  man  of 
proved  ability,  care  being  taken  not  to  duplicate 
work  already  in  hand  elsewhere,  or  to  essay 
tasks  of  an  industrial  character.  Experience  has 
already  shown  it  better  to  confine  research  to  a 
few  large  projects  rather  than  to  aid  manj-  minor 
investigations  with  grants  comparatively  small. 

"One  branch  of  work  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's method  in  establishing  public  libraries 
—  the  supplementing  of  local  public  spirit  by  a 
generous  gift.  In  many  cases  a  university"  or 
an  observatory  launches  an  inquiry  which  soon 
broadens  out  bej'oud  the  range  of  its  own  small 
f imds ;  then  it  is  that  aid  from  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution brings  to  port  a  ship  that  otherwise 
might  remain  at  sea  indefinitely.  Let  a  few 
typical  examples  of  this  kind  be  mentioned:  — 
Dudley  Observatory.  Albany,  New  York,  and 
Lick  Observatory,  California,  have  received  aid 
toward  their  observations  and  computations; 
Yerkes  Observatory,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
helped  in  measuring  the  distance  of  fixed  stars. 
Among  other  investigations  promoted  have 
been  the  study  of  the  rare  earths  and  the  heat- 
treatment  of  some  high-carbon  steels.  The 
adjacent  field  of  engineering  has  not  been 
neglected:  funds  have  been  granted  for  experi- 
ments on  ship  resistance  and  propulsion,  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  high  pressure  steam  in 
locomotive  service.      In  geology  an  investiga- 
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tion  of  fundamental  principles  has  been  fur- 
thered, as  also  the  specific  problem  of  the  flow 
of  rocks  under  severe  pressure.  In  his  remark- 
able inquiry  into  the  economy  of  foods,  Pro- 
fessor W.  O.  Atwater.  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  has  had  liberal  help. 
In  the  allied  science  of  preventive  medicine  a 
grant  is  advancing  the  study  of  snake  venoms 
and  defeating  inoculations. 

"At  a  later  day  the  Institution  may  possibly 
adopt  plans  recommended  by  eminent  advisers 
of  the  rank  of  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  who 
points  out  that  analysis  and  generalization  are 
to-day  much  more  needed  than  further  observa- 
tions" of  a  routine  kind.  He  has  also  had  a 
weighty  word  to  say  regarding  the  desirability 
of  bringing  together  for  mutual  attrition  and 
discussion  men  in  contiguous  fields  of  work, 
who  take  the  bearings  of  a  great  problem  from 
different  points  of  view."  —  George  lies,  Inven- 
tort  at   Work,  p.   276  {Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 

N.  Y.). 

Electrical:  A  New  Electric  Phenomenon. 
—  Writing  recently  in  the  London  Times,  Pro- 
fessor Silvanus  P.  Thompson  has  described  a 
discovery  of  effects  which  "appear  to  point  to  a 
true  electric  momentum."  "To  two  men,  Pro- 
fessor Nipher,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  Mathiaa 
CanU'jr,  of  Wiirzburg,  the  question  seems  to 
have  occurred  whether,  if  a  flow  of  electricity  is 
caused  abruptly  to  turn  its  path  round  a  sharp 
comer,  anything  is  observable  in  the  noighbour- 
\\<xA  of  the  sharp  corner,  that  would  suggest  a 
momentum  of  the  electric  corpuscles.  Nipher 
employed  as  f  onductor  a  sharply-bent  splinter 
of  bamboo,  carrying  a  high-tension  discharge 
from  a  large  influence  machine.  Cantor  used  a 
thin  metallic  film  of  gold  or  platinum  formed  by 
dep'jsition  on  the  faces  of  a  gla.ss  plate  bevelled 
to  a  sharp  edge;  the  current  being  provided  by 
a  battr-ry.  Nipher,  investigating  by  photo 
graphic  plates,  dis<;overed  that  the  current  pass- 
ing the  sharp  corner  emitted  radiations  akin 
U)  the  X-niys,  and  capable  of  giving  shadow 
pictures,  even  through  ebonite  ^.^  of  an  inch 
thick.  He  ha.<»  alvj  used  thin  metal  wires  bent 
'\i\U)  a  series  of  sliarp  eonurs,  and  finds  that  at 
every  corner  some  of  the  electrons  leave  the 
wire,  tending  to  persevere  in  their  original 
direction  of  movement  rather  than  luidergo  a 
HU'lden  eliangc  of  dir«-etion.  Cantor,  exploring 
eleclrieally  with  a  wire  uttaclied  to  a  rhart,'e(l 
inSMJaUd  elertromct<'r,  found  the  eli-cironieler 
discharged  by  the  emanations  (or  radiations) 
from  the  aeiit/;  angb;  of  iiis  conducting  film. 
I>ater,  but  witliout  knowledge  of  what  Nipher 
luwl  accomplished,  Cantor  also  exposed  ji  pjioto- 
irraphic  plate  to  ijicangleof  the  film,  and  foiinri 
It  mark'd  witli  str<ak.H  a«  if  charged  partirlcs 
lia^l  left  the  ani^le  in  a  fmrticular  dir<(tif»n. 
Ilrjfh  expiTim'ntcrs  liad  already  m;wlc  numerous 
ob  '  '  riH  under  difTcrerit  circumstances  before 
P',  their  rcHults.     Nipher's discovery  was 

VI,  ited    to    the  Amfrlcan   F'hilosophical 

H'.  .  tlie  early  HMmmcr.  atid  ari  account  of 

hin  work  fipp'drcff  in  Srirnrf  of  July  17  last 
(lUfKl)  f  anfor'-t  observations  wrre  announced  to 
the  firman  '  NaturforHcher'  meeting  at  Cologne 
on  H<r)tember  2H. 

"If,"  r'-marks  Profennfir  Thompson,  "we  ac- 
cept the  m^Khrn  dfjclritw  that  nil  in'Ttia  in  what 
we  rail  matter  Ih  due  to  the  magnetic  fl<id  mir- 
rounding  a  rr)oving   charge  of   electricity,  thi« 


newly-discovered  effect  takes  its  natural  place 
beside  the  other  known  effects." 

Telegraphy  :  The  Printer  System. — The 
Electrical  Rexieic  of  January  2,  1909,  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
"printer  system"  of  telegraphy  had  then  come 
into  use  in  the  United  States:  "Over  fifty 
printer  circuits  are  now  in  regular  operation  on 
the  Western  Union  lines,  between  leading  busi- 
ness centres  of  the  United  States,  and  additional 
wires  are  being  equipped  as  fast  as  the  printer 
apparatus  can  be  installed.  This  is  a  system  of 
rapid  automatic  telegraphy  by  which  telegrams 
are  transmitted  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and 
received  at  their  destination  printed  on  the 
regular  message  forms  by  a  typewriter  auto- 
matically operated  by  the  electrical  impulses 
transmitted  over  the  wire.  The  appearance  of 
the  message  as  .eceived  is  identical  with  a  mes- 
sjige  turned  out  by  the  most  expert  typewriter 
operator  on  Morse  circuits.  The  messages  are 
ready  for  delivery  as  soon  as  they  come  off 
tlie  wire,  and  the  only  attention  required  by  the 
typewriter  as  it  receives  the  messages  from 
tiie  wire  is  that  of  removing  the  blank  when 
the  message  is  completed  and  supplying  a  fresh 
sheet  to  the  machine  for  the  next  message." 

Wireless  Telegraphy. —  A  Statement  from 
Marconi.  —  "  Up  to  the  commencement  of  1902 
the  only  receivers  that  could  be  practically  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  wireless  telegraphy 
were  based  on  what  may  be  called  the  coherer 
principle  — ■  that  is,  the  detector,  the  principle 
of  which  is  based  on  the  discoveries  and  obser- 
vations made  l)y  S.  A.  Varley,  Professor  Hughes, 
Calseechi  Onesti,  and  Professor  Branly.  Early 
in  that  year  the  author  was  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed  in  constructing  a  practical  receiver 
of  electric  waves,  based  on  a  principle  different 
from  that  of  the  coherer.  .  .  .  The  action  of 
this  receiver  is  in  the  author's  (>i)inion  based 
upon  the  decrease  of  magnetic  liystcrcsis, 
which  takes  place  in  iron  when  under  certain 
conditions  this  metal  is  exposed  to  high  fre- 
quency oscillations  of  Hertziati  waves.   .   .   . 

"This  detector  is  and  has  been  successfully 
employed  for  both  long  and  short  distance 
work.  It  is  used  on  the  ships  of  the  Hoyal 
Navy  anrl  on  all  IransAtlantic  liners  which  ar(! 
carrying  on  a  long-distance  news  .service.  It 
has  also  been  u.sed  to  a  large  extent  in  the  testa 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  .  .  .  The  adoption 
of  this  magnetic  receiver  was  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  great  improvement  in  the 
[)ractical  working  conditions  of  wireless  tele- 
grajihy.  by  making  it  i)os8ible  to  do  away  with 
the  trouMesome  adjustments  necessary  when 
Using  coherers,  and  alsf)  Ity  considerably  in- 
crensing  the  speed  at  whifJi  it  is  pf)ssilile  to 
recc-ive,  the  speed  depending  solely  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  o[)eratorH.  Thus  a  speed 
of  rtver  30  words  a  minute  has  been  easily  at- 
tained.  .  .   . 

"  In  the  spring  of  1903  the  transmission  of 
news  messages  from  America  to  the  London 
Tinut  was  att<-m[)ted,  and  the  first  messages 
were  correctly  received  and  publisheil  in  that 
newspaper.  A  breukdown  in  thr-  inscdation  of 
the  a[)[)aratuH  at  Cape  lireton  made  It  neccH 
nary,  however,  to  HUHpen<l  the  service,  and, 
unfortunately,  further  accidenls  nuide  the  trans- 
ndssion  of  mcss/igea  unreliable,  especially  dur- 
ing the  H[iring  and  summer.     In  consequence  of 
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this,  the  author's  company  decided  not  to  at- 
tempt the  transmission  of  any  more  public 
messages  until  such  time  as  a  reliable  and  con- 
tinuous service  could  be  maintained  and  guar- 
anteed under  all  ordinary  conditions.  ...  In 
October,  1903,  it  was  found  possible  to  sup 
ply  the  Cunard  steamship  Lucania  during  her 
entire  crossing  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
with  news  transmitted  direct  to  that  ship  from 
Poldhu  and  Cape  Breton."  —  G.  Marconi,  lie- 
cent  Adcances  in  Wircleas  Telegraphy  {^Annual 
Report  Smithsonian  Institution,  1905-6,  pp.  137- 
142). 

The  Real  Problem.  —  "  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  year  1903  is  the  earliest  date  at 
which  radio-telegraphy  could  be  regarded  as 
really  workable,  and  of  material  practical  utility. 
Previous  to  then,  'wireless'  working  was  very 
uncertain,  but  in  that  year  tuning  devices  were 
introduced,  the  principle  of  which  was  origi- 
nally due  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge;  and  it  is  these 
that  have  made  so  much  difference  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Hertzian  waves  for  the  purpo.ses  of  te- 
legraphy. Practical  success  in  radio-telegraphy 
should  not,  in  fact,  be  judged  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  distance  at  which  signals  can  be  sent 

—  or  received  —  but  rather  from  the  standpoint 
of  non-interference  and  secrecy.  The  essential 
element  in  wireless  telegraphy — above  all  others 

—  is,  indeed,  a  discriminating  or  selective 
method.  For  the  main  purposes  of  radio-tele- 
graphy, immunity  from  interference  by  syntony 
is  essential.  Thus  a  selective  system  in  time  of 
war  would  be  invaluable;  a  non-selective  system 
almost  worse  than  useless.  Syntonic  wireless 
telegraphy  entails  in  the  first  place,  a  similar 
rate  of  oscillation,  or  tune —  i.  e.,  a  similar  wave 
length  —  at  the  sending  and  receiving  ends.  In- 
deed, the  real  problem  in  wireless  telegraphy  is 
to  arrange  the  receiving  apparatus  so  that  it  is 
alive  to  notes  of  one  definite  f requeue}',  or  pitch, 
but  deaf  to  any  other  notes,  even  though  of  but 
slightly  different  pitch.  This  is  effected  by  the 
proper  adjustment  of  inductance  and  capacity, 
as  first  shown  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  ...  It  is, 
however,  at  present,  impossible  to  secure  really 
complete  secrecy  from  any  method  of  open  wave 
radiation.  A  radio-telegraphist,  with  the  right 
apparatus  and  a  knowledge  of  the  tune,  could 
upset  any  system  of  Hertzian  wave  telegraphy. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  are,  as  yet,  definite  limits  to  the  practical 
results  of  tuning  for  securing  absolute  selectiv- 
ity and  secrecy."  —  Charles  Bright,  The  Useful 
Sphere  for  Radio-  Telegraphy  (  Westminster  Re- 
view, April,  1908). 

Singular  Unexplained  Phenomena.  — 
Speaking  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  receiving  the  Nobel  Prize,  in  December, 
1909,  Mr.  Marconi  gave  the  following  account 
of  some  unexplained  phenomena  that  are  expe- 
rienced in  the  working  of  radio-telegraphy.  He 
said  that  "  a  result  of  scientific  interest  which  he 
first  noticed  during  the  tests  on  the  steamship 
Philadelphia  and  which  was  a  most  important 
factor  in  long  distance  radio-telegraphy  was  the 
very  marked  and  detrimental  effect  of  daylight 
on  the  propagation  of  electric  waves  at  great 
distances,  the  range  by  night  being  usuallj''  more 
than  double  that  attainable  during  daytime.  He 
did  not  think  that  this  effect  had  yet  been  satis- 
factorily investigated  or  explained.  ...  He 
was  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  absorption 


of  electric  waves  during  the  daytime  was  due  to 
the  ionization  of  the  gaseous  molecules  of  the 
air  effected  by  ultra-violet  light,  and  as  the  ultra- 
violet rays  which  emanated  from  the  sun  were 
largely  absorbed  in  the  upper  atmosphere  of  the 
earth,  it  was  probable  tliat  the  portion  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  wliich  was  facing  the  sun 
would  contain  more  ions  or  electrons  than  that 
portion  wliich  was  in  darkness,  and  therefore, 
as  Sir  J,  J.  Thomson  had  shown,  this  illumi- 
nated and  ionized  air  would  absorb  some  of  the 
energy  of  the  electric  waves.  Apparently  the 
length  of  wave  and  amplitude  of  the  electrical 
oscillations  had  much  to  do  with  this  interesting 
phenomenon,  long  waves  and  small  amplitudes 
being  subject  to  the  effect  of  daylight  to  a  much 
smaller  degree  than  short  waves  and  large  am- 
plitudes.  .  .  . 

"For  comparatively  short  waves,  such  as 
were  used  for  ship  communication,  clear  sun- 
light and  blue  .skies,  though  transparent  to  light, 
acted  as  a  kind  of  fog  to  these  waves.  ...  It 
often  occurred  that  a  ship  failed  to  communicate 
with  a  near-b\-  station,  but  could  correspond 
with  perfect  ease  with  a  distant  one.  .  .  .  Al- 
though high  power  stations  were  now  used  for 
communicating  across  the  Atlantic,  and  mes- 
sages could  be  sent  by  day  as  well  as  by  night, 
there  still  existed  short  periods  of  daily  occur- 
rence during  which  transmission  from  England 
to  America,  or  tice  versa,  was  difficult." 

Transatlantic  Service.  —  "  The  Transatlan- 
tic wireless  service  was  inaugurated  in  October, 
1907,  between  Ireland  and  Canada,  the  charges 
being  reduced  from  Is.  per  word  for  business 
and  private  messages  and  5d.  per  word  for 
Press  messages  to  5d.  and  2|d.  rcspectivelj-, 
these  charges  not  including  the  land  line  charges 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  .   .  . 

"  The  first  wireless  messages  across  the  Atlan- 
tic were  sent  from  the  Canadian  station  at  Table 
Head,  in  Cape  Breton,  in  1902.  This  station 
was  afterwards  removed  to  its  present  site,  five 
miles  inland,  and  there  greatly  enlarged.  Ever 
since  1902  Mr.  Marconi  has  been  conducting  ex- 
periments and  making  new  discoveries  and  im- 
provements until,  at  the  present  day,  wireless 
telegraphy  across  the  Atlantic,  over  a  distance 
of  2000  miles,  is  an  assured  success.  .  .  .  Press 
traffic  .  .  .  was  started  on  October  17,  1907.  On 
February  3,  1908,  the  service  was  extended  to 
private  and  business  telegrams  between  Mon- 
treal and  London.  The  number  of  words  trans- 
mitted during  the  past  year  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  300,000."  —  Corresjwndence  of  the 
London   Times,  June  25,  1909. 

Equipments  at  Sea.  —  Extent  of  the  Ser- 
vice. —  Compulsory  Legislation  Pending.  — 
"Although  an  installation  was  carried  on  the 
St.  Paul  for  one  trip  in  1899,  the  credit  of  being 
the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy 
on  the  ocean  belongs  to  the  North-German 
Lloyd  and  Cunard  Companies.  The  first  vessel 
fitted  was  the  Kaiser  "Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  and 
the  lead  of  the  Germans  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  company.  Both  vessels 
were  fitted  by  the  Marconi  Company,  which 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  company 
to  equip  vessels  on  a  commercial  basis.  .  .  . 
The  Marconi  Company  alone  has  up  to  the  pre- 
sent fitted  nearly  200  merchant  ships,  while  the 
United  "Wireless  Telegraph  Company  has  fitted 
nearly  170  ships.  .  .  . 
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"A  very  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  America  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  fitted  with  wireless  telegraphy ;  the 
American  list  shows  that  133  vessels  are 
equipped,  while  a  statement  issued  by  the  United 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company  shows  31  other 
vessels  to  have  been  fitted  up  to  April  2,  be- 
sides 15  Great  Lake  steamers  either  fitted  or  in 
course  of  equipment.   .  .  . 

"  Nearly  500  warships  belonging  to  nine  dif- 
ferent countries  have  been  fitted,  or  are  in  course 
of  equipment,  with  radio-telegraphy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  list  the  United  States  Navy 
has  been  foremost  among  the  navies  of  the 
world  in  the  use  of  '  wireless.'  On  October  1 
last  173  United  States  warships  were  fitted  with 
various  systems.  The  Berne  lists,  issued  up  to 
May  1  last,  show  Great  Britain  to  have  157  ves- 
sels equipped,  Germany  SO,  Netherlands  11, 
Denmark  9,  and  Spain  5. 

"In  February  last  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  Bill  providing  that 
'  every  ocean  passenger  steamer  certified  to  carry 
50  passengers  or  more,  before  being  granted  a 
clearance  for  a  foreign  or  domestic  port  100 
miles  or  more  distant  from  the  port  of  her 
departure  from  the  United  States,  shall  be 
equipped  with  an  efficient  radio-telegraph  in- 
stallation, and  shall  have  in  her  employ  and  on 
board  an  efficient  radio-telegrapher."  .  .  .  The 
Bill,  it  is  understood,  will  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  the  autumn,  and  will  it  is  thought  be 
passed  after  it  has  undergone  .some  slight  modi- 
fication. Following  flic  example  of  the  United 
States  Congress  a  Bill  has  been  mtroduced  in 
the  Canaflian  Hou.se  of  Commons.  .  .  .  An 
Italian  Itoyal  Decree  dated  March  14  last  pro- 
vides that  all  vessels  of  whatever  nationality 
clearing  from  Italian  ports  with  emigrants  shall 
r:arry  a  wireless  installation.  So  far  as  this 
eountry  [Great  Britain]  is  f.oneerne'l  no  legisla- 
tive action  is  likely  to  lake  place,  at  least  for 
the  present."  —  (,'orreiipondence  of  t/ie  London 
Tirrut,  July  2,  V.m. 

The  Cry  that  brought  Help  to  the  Steam- 
ship "Republic."  —  On  the  23d  of  January, 
I'JOii,  the  servifc  of  Die  wireless  telegraj)!!  to 
im[)erilled  sliips  was  illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  thrilled  tiie  world.  In  a  flense  fog,  olT 
the  island  of  Nantucket,  2ft  miles  distant,  the 
st'-am.ship  "  Itepubllc,"  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
was  struck  amidships  by  an  Italian  liner,  the 
"Flori'la."  Two  pas.'Mingers  on  the  former 
were  killed  anrl  two  were  seriously  injured, 
whih;  four  sailors  of  the  other  were  killed. 
JJ'i'h  Ht/:amers  were  Hhatl'-rcfl  to  the  sinking 
[>oirit,  but  the  state  of  the  "  H<;public"  was  the 
wrjrs*;.  Fortunately  she  was  equipped  with  the 
wireless  apparatus  for  telegraphy,  and  its  oper- 
ator, "  Jaf:k  "  BinriH,  was  a  man  equal  to  the 
emergency.  His  appealing  signals,  "  C  Q.  I)." 
("Come  Quirk  I  Danger  "^  were  flashed  out  into 
all  H'lrr'iuri'ling  H[»ace,  and  brouirhl  many  re- 
frorn  wea  an<i  shore  ;  but  tlir'ii  carne  the 
y  of  fitidin:;  the  sinking  ships  In  the 
bhu;k  fog  The  first  rewuing  vess'-l  to  rea':h 
their  vicinity  was  the  "  Baltic"  of  the  "  WltlU; 
Htar  Line,"  anfl  she  was  helped  in  her  groping 
Vt  th'ni,  not  only  l)y  the  eea.H/iless  exchange  ot 
wlr»'l'-4^  rn<  -(sat'CH,  but  by  the  Hounding  of  the 
dufjf/iarine  b<ll  of  the  Nantucket  lightship 
The  "  IJalric"  wsH  f\iU:i\  with  recHvers  for  laK 
log    guidance  frritn  thes<;  bells,  as  her  ('aptain 


described  afterwards  in  a  published  account  of 
his  search.  "On  my  ship,"  he  said,  "  there  are 
two  apertures  on  either  side  of  the  bow,  which 
you  might  call  submarine  ears.  They  are  con- 
nected by  wires  with  a  telephone  receiver  on 
the  bridge.  By  listening  at  this  telephone  and 
switching  the  instrument  from  the  starboard 
'  ear '  to  the  port  '  ear '  and  back  again,  you  can 
hear  the  faint  tones  of  the  lightship's  submarine 
bell  when  you  get  in  range  of  it.  If  the  tone 
is  louder  through  the  starboard  '  ear '  than 
through  the  port  'ear,' you  know  the  lightship 
is  on  your  starboard  side.  If  the  tone  is  exactly 
the  same  through  both 'ears,'  you  know  the 
lightship  is  dead  ahead.  This  apparatus  helped 
me  greatly." 

Nevertheless,  the  "Baltic's"  search  for  the 
"Republic"  went  on  through  twelve  hours, 
like  that  of  "  a  hound  on  the  scent,"  as  the  Cap- 
tain described  it.  Meantime,  the  passengers  of 
the  "Republic"  had  been  transferred  to  the 
"Florida,"  which  seemed  well  afloat,  and  the 
"Baltic"  now  took  everybody  from  both,  the 
total  exceeding  1500.  The  "  Republic "  was 
then  towed  toward  Martha's  Vineyard,  but  sank 
a  few  miles  from  land,  her  Captain  remaining 
until  the  last  minute  on  board.  The  conduct  of 
all  connected  with  the  peril  and  the  rescue  was 
fine,  and  none  more  so  than  that  of  the  sleepless 
and  tireless  operator  of  the  wireless  telegraph. 

Marconi  Coast  Stations  in  Great  Britain 
taken  over  by  the  British  Government.  — 
The  following  announcement  was  made  by  the 
British  Postmaster  General  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  30th  of  September,  1909  : —  "I 
am  glad  to  say  that  arrangements  have  been 
completed  with  the  Marconi  Company  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Post  Office  of  all  their  coa.st  sta- 
tions for  communication  with  ships,  including 
all  plant,  machinery,  buildings,  land,  and 
leases,  »kc.,  aiul  for  the  surrender  of  the  rights 
which  they  enjoy  under  their  agreement  with 
the  Post  ()ffice  of  August,  1904,  for  licences  or 
facilities  in  respect  of  coast  stations  intended 
for  such  conununication. 

'■  In  addition,  the  Post  Office  secures  the 
right  of  using,  free  of  royalty,  the  existing 
Marconi  patents  and  any  future  patents  or  im- 
[)rovements,  for  a  term  of  11  yc^ars,  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  —  (.'oinmunication  for  all  pur- 
poses between  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  shi|)S,  and  betwe(;n  stations  on  the  mainland 
i)i  Gr<fat  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  one  hand 
and  outlying  islands  on  the  other  hand,  or  be- 
tween any  two  outlying  islands;  and  (e.xce])! 
for  th(!  transmission  of  piil)lic  tdcLrraius)  be- 
tween anv  two  stations  on  tiic  mainland;  and 
on  board  Post  Olilcc  cable  ships.  The  inclusive! 
consideration  to  bi;  paid  to  the  company  Is 
£15.  (MM). 

"The  arrangement  is  in  no  wnse  an  exclu.sivo 
oiif.  All  the  stations  will,  under  the  Interna 
tional  Radio  Tcli'grnphic  Convention,  be  open 
for  communication  eipially  to  all  ships,  what- 
ever .system  of  wirrlfss  ielegraphy  they  may 
carry  ;  and  th<-  Post  OMlce  will  be  fre(!  tf)  use  or 
U)  experiment  with  any  system  of  wireless  tele- 
gra[)hy  at  if>i  diHcretion.  All  inland  communi- 
cation of  ineHHugeH  l)y  wireless  telegraphy  will 
be  entirely  unilr-r  thf!  control  of  tin;  I'ost  Office. 
The  eompany  will  retain  the  lieence  for  their 
long  <llHtan('e  sttitions  ut  i'oldhu  and  Clifden, 
which  are  i)rlmarily  Intended  for  shore  to  shore 
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communication  with  America.  Arrangements 
liave  also  been  made  with  Lloyd's  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Post  (Jllice  of  their  wireless  stations 
for  communication  with  ships,  and  for  the  siu - 
render  of  all  claims  to  licences  for  such  conmiu- 
nication." 

Notes  of  Recent  Progress. — A  despatch 
from  Seattle,  iMarch  5,  190'J,  reported  that  "the 
steamship  Aki  ilaru  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kai- 
sha  fleet  accomplished  her  recent  passage  from 
Yokohama,  Japan,  to  Fuget  Sound,  a  distance 
of  4,240  miles,  without  losing  communication 
with  wireless  stations  on  either  the  Japanese 
or  American  coasts.  The  accomplishment  was 
made  possible  by  relaying  messages  through 
other  vessels  of  the  company,  which  were 
picked  up  between  the  Aki  Maru  and  the  coast. 
The  Aki  Maru  was  able  to  communicate  directly 
witli  the  Japanese  coast  stations,  when  she  was 
1,400  miles  away." 

According  to  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  (juoted  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  of  August  21,  "wireless 
messages  from  New  York  are  now  received  or 
intercepted  almost  daily  by  the  military  station 
on  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Occasionally  radio  tele- 
grams have  also  been  received  from  Canada, 
which,  it  is  believed,  forms  a  record  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  communications  are  at  pre- 
sent only  of  a  desultory  nature,  but  the  officer, 
Commandant  Ferie,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  sta- 
tion, hojies  to  be  able  soon  to  organize  a  regular 
service  for  government,  and,  perhaps,  also  for 
commercial,  purposes.  The  new  apparatus 
which  is  now  being  set  up  in  the  underground 
office  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  will  be  more 
powerful  than  any  preceding  ones,  and  will  be 
ready  probably  by  the  end  of  next  month. 
Wireless  messages  will  then  be  exchanged  regu- 
larly between  Paris  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
L'nited  States,  and  perhaps  also  with  Canada." 

Electro-Chemistry  :  The  Study  of  the  In- 
finitely Little.  —  "A  new  branch  of  physical 
chemistry  has  lately  been  developed  from  the 
study  of  the  infinitely  little  which  promises  to 
be  the  most  important  science  of  the  future ;  for 
it  deals  most  intimately  with  the  problems  of 
life.  This  subject  is  called  electro-chemistry. 
It  is  based  upon  the  effect  of  electricity  in 
revealing  the  important  reactions  and  motions 
of  the  smallest  particles  of  matter.  The  lit- 
erature of  this  subject  in  current  periodicals 
already  exceeds  that  of  any  other  department  of 
physical  science.  Until  a  comparatively  late 
day,  heat  and  light  were  considered  the  princi- 
pal agents  which  chemists  employed  to  study 
the  reactions  of  matter.  In  the  new  subject  of 
electro-chemistry,  electricity  occupies  the  first 
place,  as  a  destroyer  and  a  readjuster;  and  heat 
and  light  are  merely  subordinate  parts  of  its 
manifestations,  differing  from  it  only  in  length 
of  waves  in  the  ether.  The  to-and-fro  mo- 
tion, which  is  our  incontestable  fact,  is  an  elec- 
trical vibration.  When  we  consider  the  investi- 
gations in  electro-chemistry,  we  perceive  that 
the  most  important  actions  of  electricity  are  not 
those  we  are  conscious  of  in  their  great  practical 
applications ;  it  is  rather  in  subtle  and  silent  ef- 
fects that  it  works  its  greatest  changes  on  life 
and  matter."  — John  Trowbridge,  The  Study  of 
the  Infinitely  Small  {Atlantic  Monthly,  May, 
1902). 

Entomological  Study:    What  we  Owe  to 


it  ?  —  Practical  Affairs.  —  "  The  insect  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  farmer  are  getting  attention. 
The  enemy  of  the  Han  Jose  scale  was  found  near 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  is  now  cleaning 
up  all  our  orchards.  The  fig-fertilizing  insect 
imported  from  Turkey  has  helped  to  establish 
an  Industry  in  California  that  amounts  to  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  of  dried  figs  annuall}', 
and  is  extending  over  the  Pacific  coast.  A  par- 
asitic fly  from  South  Africa  is  keeping  in  subjec- 
tion the  black  scale,  the  worst  pest  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  industry  in  California."  —  Message  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  Congress,  1904. 

"The  business  man,  always  on  the  outlook 
for  a  dividend,  has  sometimes  complained  that 
some  of  our  inquiries  do  not  seem  to  him  practi- 
cal, but  he  must  have  patience  and  faith.  A  few 
years  ago  no  knowledge  could  seem  so  useless 
to  the  practical  man,  no  research  more  futile  than 
that  which  sought  to  distinguish  between  one 
species  of  a  gnat  or  tick  and  another;  yet  to-day 
we  know  that  this  knowledge  has  rendered  it 
possible  to  open  up  Africa  and  to  cut  the  Panama 
canal."  —  A.  E.  Slnpley,  on  Research  in  Zoology, 
at  Meeting  if  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  1909. 

Esperanto.  —  Dr.  Zaraenhof,  a  Russian  phy- 
sician, inventor  of  the  proposed  international 
language  called  Esperanto,  published  his  first 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1887;  but  it  was  not 
until  ten  years  later  that  the  prospect  of  its  ex- 
tensive use  as  such  began  to  be  realized.  "It 
was  well  received,  first  in  Russia,  then  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Then  it  was  taken  up  in 
France,  by  M.  de  Beaufront.  The  latter  had 
himself  invented  an  artificial  language,  but 
gave  it  up  as  soon  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  admirable  work  of  his  Russian  compe- 
titor. He  is  the  man  who  forced  the  world  at 
large  to  stop  and  seriously  consider  Esperanto 
as  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  proposed 
by  men  like  Roger  Bacon,  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Leibnitz,  Locke,  Condillac,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  so  many  others.  From  France  it  went  to 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
finally  to  England,  where  thirty  societies  of  Es- 
perantists  were  created  within  a  little  over  a 
}ear.   .  .   . 

"  The  general  principle  upon  which  Dr.  Za- 
menhof  has  worked  is  this :  to  eliminate  all  that 
is  accidental  in  our  national  languages,  and  to 
keep  what  is  common  to  all.  In  consequence, 
and  strictly  speaking,  he  invents  nothing  ;  he 
builds  entirely  with  material  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  time.  Here,  then,  is  the 
Avay  in  which  he  proceeds  regarding  the  various 
elements  that  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
a  language. 

"  The  Sounds.  Sounds  that  are  peculiar  to 
one  language  are  eliminated.  The  English  th 
and  w  are  not  found  in  French  or  German,  there- 
fore they  are  dropped.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  u,  the  German  «,  and  the  French  nasals 
do  not  exist  in  English ;  they  too  are  dropped. 
The  Spanish  n  and  j,  and  the  German  ch,  have 
the  same  fate.  Thus,  only  sounds  which  are 
found  everywhere  are  kept,  and  no  one  will 
have  any  difficulty  about  pronunciation,  no 
matter  to  what  country  he  belongs.  Spelling  is 
of  course  phonetic  :  one  and  the  same  sound  for 
one  letter.  There  are  no  mute  letters,  as  in 
French;  neither  are  there  double  letters.   .  .   . 

"  Tlie  Accent  is  alwajs  on   the  penultimate 
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syllable.  Esperanto  reminds  one  of  Italian, 
when  spoken,  and  has  proved  extremely  melo- 
dious for  singing. 

"  The  Vocabulary.  The  principle  of  interna- 
tionalism is  applied  here  in  a  most  ingenious 
fashion.  Dr.  Zamenhof  proceeded  thus :  he 
compared  the  dictionaries  of  tbe  different  lan- 
guages, and  picked  out  first  those  words  which 
are  common  to  them  all.  He  spelled  them  ac- 
cording to  the  phonetic  system,  dropped  the 
special  endings  in  each  idiom,  and  adopted 
them  as  root-words  in  his  proposed  language 
.  ,  .  Then  he  picked  out  those  which  appear  in 
most  languages,  although  not  in  all.  .  .  .  For 
the  remaining  words.  —  and  there  are  compara- 
tively few  left,  —  which  are  never  the  same  in 
the  different  languages,  Dr.  Zamenhof  selected 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  task  of 
acquiring  Esperanto  equally  difficult  or  equally 
easy  for  all  concerned."  — A.  Schinz,  Enpernnto: 
tfu:  Proposed  Universal  Language  {Atlantic 
Monthly,  Jan.,  1906). 

The  sixth  international  Congress  of  teachers 
and  promoters  of  Esperanto  is  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Washington  in  1910.  An  influential 
Esperanto  Association  has  been  organized  in 
the  United  States,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

Eugenics:  The  Science  and  Art  of  being 
Well-born.  —  "  We  know  tbat  tlie  old  rule,  •  lu- 
frea.se  and  multiply,'  meant  a  vast  amount  of 
infant  mortality,  of  starvation,  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, of  widespread  misery.  In  abandoning  that 
rule,  as  we  have  been  forced  to  do,  are  we  not 
now  left  free  to  seek  that  our  <:hiidren,  though 
few,  shoulfi  be  at  all  events  fit,  the  finest,  alike 
in  phy.sical  and  psychical  coD.stitulion,  that  the 
world  has  seen  ? 

"  Thus  has  come  about  the  recent  expansion 
of  that  conception  of  eugenicH  —  or  the  science 
and  art  of  being  well  born,  and  of  breeding  th(; 
human  rar^e  a  step  nearer  towards  perfection  — 
which  a  few  among  us,  and  more  esi)ecially  Mr. 
Francis  Gait^m,  have  been  developing  for  some 
years  f»ast.  Eugenics  is  beginning  to  be  felt  to 
pfAsess  a  living  actuality  wliirh  it  was  not  felt 
to  fK)S.v;.ss  before.  Instead  of  being  a  benevob.-iit 
Bcientific  fad.  it  logins  to  [irewnt  itself  as  the 
gf»al  to  which  we  are  inevitably  moving.  ,  .  . 
Human  eugenics  need  not  be,  anrl  is  not  likely 
to  bf;,  a  Cf)ld  blofxlcd  .'««;l*;f:lion  of  partners  by 
wtxaft  outside  w:i'ntiflc  authority  Hut  it  may 
b<;,  and  is  verj'  likely  U>  Ik;,  a  slowly  growing 
conviction  —  first  among  the  more  int'.-lligent 
members  of  the  cfjrnmutiity,  and  then  by  imita- 
tion and  fjwhion  amontr  the  less  intelligent 
niemlK'rH  —  that  our  childrifn,  the  future  race. 
the  torch  bf-arers  of  f:lvillHatjon  for  Hucceeding 
agft«,  are  nr/l  the  mere  result  of  chance  or  Pro 
vidfcnce,  but  lliat,  in  a  very  real  sensr;,  it  is 
within  our  grasp  to  mould  Hictn,  that  the  salvu 
tlon  or  dfiftination  of  many  futiire  generations 
li'H  ill  our  hands,  Hiri'e  it  depends  on  our  wine 
and  Hime  rh'^iee  nf  a  mate.   .  .   . 

"Kventualiy,  it  wremB  evident,  a  general  Hys- 
U-.m,  whether  i)rivfit<:  or  public,  whereby  nil 
per(W;nal  f(icl«t.  biological  and  meriUil,  normal 
and  mortiid,  are  duly  and  HyHtetiiatically  regin 
t/'rerj.  rnnif.  \f<<in\i:  inevitable  if  we  are  to  have 
a  real  (ruide  an  Ut  thimi-  [x-rnons  who  are  most  fit 
or  leant  fit  t.'(  rarry  on  the  raee.  Unless  they  are 
full  au'l  frank,  n\uh  recordH  are  nwless.  Hut  it 
!•  obvious  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  such  a 


system  of  registration  must  be  private.  .  .  . 
Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Galton  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  University  of  London  the 
beginning  of  the  attainment  of  these  eugenic 
ideals  has  at  length  been  rendered  possible. 
The  senate  of  the  University  has  this  year  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Edgar  Schuster,  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  to  the  Francis  Galton  Research  Scholar- 
ship in  Natural  Eugenics.  It  will  be  Mr. 
Schuster's  duty  to  carry  out  investigations  into 
the  historj'  of  classes  and  of  families,  and  to  de- 
liver lectures  and  publish  memoirs  on  the  subject 
of  his  investigations.  It  is  a  beginning  only, 
but  the  end  no  man  can  foresee."  —  Havelock 
Ellis,  Eugenics  and  St.  Valentine  {Nineteenth 
Century,  May.  1906). 

The  Gasoline  Engine.  —  Writing  in  1905, 
in  an  article  entitled  "The  Age  of  Gasoline," 
contributed  to  ihe  American  lierieic  of  Reviews, 
Mr.  F.  K.  Grain,  M.  E.,  gave  this  brief  account 
of  the  rapid  development  of  its  use  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  power,  threatening  to  supersede  coal : 
"  About  fifteen  years  ago  we  first  began  to  hear 
much  of  the  gasoline  engine,  which  was  then  in 
a  very  crude  state.  Its  possibilities,  however, 
were  so  attractive,  and  the  field  for  its  use  so 
large,  —  practically  unlimited,  — that  inventors 
and  manufacturers  at  once  bent  their  energies 
to  its  development,  with  the  result  that  the  gas- 
oline engine  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  past  few  years  that  is  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  designers  were  working  out 
a  new  problem  in  a  practically  unknown  field, 
and  consequently  had  no  data,  theoretical  or 
practical,  of  any  value  to  assist.  .  .  .  As  a  mo- 
tive power,  utilized  by  means  of  the  internal- 
combustion  engine,  gasoline  is  at  this  time  revo- 
lutionizing travel,  tlirough  the  automobile.  The 
automobile,  in  turn,  has  been  the  means  of 
adapting  gasoline  to  j)ropulsion  of  railway 
trains,  as  this  form  of  power  is  found  especially 
useful  on  short  lines  where  the  traffic  is  light. 
Several  railroads  are  now  building  gasoline 
motor  cars  of  considerable  size.  .  .  . 

"The  gasoline  engine  as  now  made  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  steam  (;ngin(;,  employing  the  gas 
produced  by  gasoline  as  a  means  of  energy. 
C'ontrary  to  tlie  general  understanding,  the  gas 
or  ga.soline  engine  is  but  a  high  [)ressur(!  caloric 
motor.  The  powrr  in  the  gasoline  motor  is  de- 
rived by  igniting  the  gas  pnxluced  in  th(!  cylin- 
der, which  in  turn  by  its  heat  expands,  the 
atmosphr-re  imparting  energy  to  the  piston  bv 
its  expansion.  ,\  common  error  is  the  sujtposi- 
tiori  tliat  the  explosion  of  tlie  gas  produces  the 
power,  the  Hjimf-  as  a  blow  from  a  lianuuer, 
whereas  it  is  the  lieat  g<iierated  by  the  ignition 
of  the  compn-SKcd  gases  acting  expansively." 

One  of  liie  speakers  at  a  (Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  held  in  London  in  .May,  1909,  said 
that  it  s<'eiiied  almost  certain  that  for  most  pur- 
pose's on  land  llie  internal  eombustion  eiigitK! 
would  before  long  rephwe  the  steam  engine,  at 
any  rate  for  mo«lerate  powi-rs;  for  wher«'aH  the 
best  types  of  the  latter  furnish  ordy  about  12  per 
cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  f<iel  in  the  form  of 
work,  the  former  ean  ordimirily  be  madcr  to  yield 
2^1  |)<T  ••ent..  and  in  the  coMe  of  Ihe  Dies*  I  en- 
gine the  return  is  iis  iiiueli  as  H7  per  eent. 

Interferometer,  The :  Principle  of  the  In- 
vention of  Professor  Michclson  for  Infinites- 
imal Mcasiirementn.  Sng^i^estion  of  an 
Unvarying   Unit  of  Measurement.  --  "  In  the 
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measurement  of  length  or  motion  a  most  refined 
instrument  is  the  interferometer,  devised  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  A.  Micbelson,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. It  enables  an  observer  to  detect  a  move- 
ment through  one  five-millionth  of  an  inch.  The 
principle  involved  is  illustrated  in  a  simple  ex- 
periment. If  by  dropping  a  pebble  at  each  of 
two  centres,  say  a  yard  apart,  in  a  still  pond, 
we  send  out  two  systems  of  waves,  each  system 
will  ripple  out  in  a  series  of  concentric  circles. 
If,  when  the  waves  meet,  the  crests  from  one  set 
of  waves  coincide  with  the  depressions  from  the 
other  set,  the  water  in  that  particular  spot  be- 
comes smooth  because  one  set  of  waves  destroys 
the  other.  In  this  case  we  may  say  that  the 
waves  interfere.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crests 
of  waves  from  two  sources  should  coincide,  they 
would  rise  to  twice  their  original  height.  Light- 
waves sent  out  in  a  similar  mode  from  two  points 
may  in  like  manner  either  interfere,  and  produce 
darkness,  or  unite  to  produce  light  of  double 
brilliancy.  These  alternate  dark  and  bright 
bands  are  called  interference  fringes.  When  one 
of  the  two  sources  of  light  is  moved  through  a 
very  small  space,  the  interference  fringes  at  a 
distance  move  through  a  space  so  much  larger 
as  to  be  easily  observed  and  measured,  enabling 
an  observer  to  compute  the  short  path  through 
which  a  light-source  has  moved.  .  .  .  Manj^  di- 
verse applications  of  the  interferometer  have 
been  developed,  as,  for  example,  in  thermometry. 
The  warmth  of  a  hand  held  near  a  pencil  of  light 
is  enough  to  cause  a  wavering  of  the  fringes.  A 
lighted  match  shows  contortions.  .  .  .  When 
the  air  is  heated  its  density  and  refractive  power 
diminish:  it  follows  that  if  this  experiment  is 
tried  under  conditions  which  show  a  regular  and 
measurable  displacement  of  the  fringes,  their 
movement  will  indicate  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  This  method  has  been  applied  to  ascertain 
very  high  temperatures,  such  as  those  of  the 
blast  furnace.  Most  metals  expand  one  or  two 
parts  in  100,000  for  a  rise  in  temperature  of 
one  degree  centigrade.  When  a  small  specimen 
is  examined  the  whole  change  to  be  measured 
may  be  only  about  yows  inch,  a  space  requir- 
ing a  good  microscope  to  perceive,  but  readily 
measured  by  an  interferometer.  It  means  a 
displacement  amounting  to  several  fringes,  and 
this  may  be  measured  to  within  -^^  of  a  fringe 
or  less ;  so  that  the  whole  displacement  may  be 
measured  to  within  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 
Of  course,  with  long  bars  the  accuracy  attain- 
able is  much  greater. 

"The  interferometer  has  much  refined  the  in- 
dications of  the  balance.  In  a  noteworthy  ex- 
periment Professor  Michelson  found  the  amount 
of  attraction  which  a  sphere  of  lead  exerted  on 
a  small  sphere  hung  on  an  arm  of  a  delicate 
balance.  The  amount  of  this  attraction  when 
two  such  spheres  touch  is  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  large  sphere,  which  in  this  case 
was  about  eight  inches.  The  attraction  on  the 
small  ball  on  the  end  of  the  balance  was  thus 
the  same  fraction  of  its  weight  as  the  diameter 
of  the  large  ball  was  of  the  diameter  of  the 
earth, — something  like  one  twenty-millionth. 
So  the  force  to  be  measured  was  one  twenty- 
millionth  of  the  weight  of  this  small  ball.  In 
the  interferometer  the  approach  of  the  small 
ball  to  the  large  one  produced  a  displacement  of 
seven  whole  fringes."  —  Greorge  lies.  Inventors  at 
Work,  pp.  214-218  (Boubleday,  Page  &  Co.  ,N.T.). 


International  Congresses  of  Science.  — The 

most  notable  of  the  gatherings  at  tit.  Louis  in 

1904,  connected  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  was  the  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science,  for  some  account  of  which  see  (in  this 
vol.)  St.  Louis:  A.  D.  1904. 

Hardly  less  important  from  some  points  of 
view  was  the  meeting  of  the  First  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  begin- 
ning on  the  25th  of  December,  1908.  It  had  been 
preceded  by  three  scientific  congresses  of  the 
Latin-American  states,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1898, 
at  Montevideo  in  1901,  and  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  in 

1905.  The  Pan-American  comprehensiveness 
was  given  to  a  fourth  one  by  an  official  invita- 
tion from  the  Chilean  Government  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  send  delegates 
to  the  meeting,  and  a  further  invitation  from  the 
Chilean  Committee  of  Organization  to  fifteen  of 
the  prominent  universities  of  the  United  States 
to  do  the  same.  The  response  to  the  invitation 
was  cordial,  and  both  of  the  American  conti- 
nents were  well  represented  at  the  Congress.  The 
programme  of  topics  for  discussion  included  a 
number  of  historically  and  politically  scientific 
questions  of  specially  American  interest,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  following: 

' '  An  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  colo- 
nies of  English  America  were  able  to  unite  into 
a  single  state  after  they  had  attained  their  inde- 
pendence, while  those  of  Spanish  America  never 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  union. 

"The  extent  to  which  America  has  come  to 
possess  a  civilization,  as  well  as  interests  and 
problems,  different  from  those  of  Europe. 

"  Given  the  special  circumstances  of  the  states 
of  the  New  World,  would  it  be  feasible  to  create 
an  American  international  law?  and  if  so,  upon 
what  bases  should  it  rest,  and  how  should  it  be 
composed  ?  " 

The  Moving  Picture  Shov7. —  The  Millions 
entertained  by  it  in  the  United  States.  —  In 
1908,  in  the  United  States,  "the  moving-picture 
show  drew  an  attendance  of  4,000,000  daily,  a 
total  attendance  of  more  than  a  billion ;  or  an 
average  of  one  visit  a  month  to  this  form  of 
amusement  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  whole  country.  Already  this  infant  indus- 
try has  developed  to  a  point  where  $50,000,000 
is  invested  in  it,  and  7,000  moving-picture  houses 
are  scattered  over  the  country.  Of  the  larger 
cities,  Chicago  has  at  present  313  moving-picture 
shows,  and  probably  will  have  500  before  the 
end  of  the  present  5'ear.  New  York  has  300,  St. 
Louis  205,  Philadelphia  186,  San  Francisco  131, 
Pittsburgh  90,  and  Boston  31.  Hundreds  of 
smaller  cities  and  towns  have  from  one  to  a 
dozen,  and  the  craze  has  extended  to  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Nearly  1,000,000  feet,  or  190  miles, 
of  films  are  shown  every  day  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Making  of  these  films  is  in  itself 
an  enormous  business.  The  organization  which 
controls  them  not  only  has  agents  photographing 
scenes  in  everj-  part  of  the  world,  but  maintains 
theatres  and  out-of-door  establishments,  where 
complete  pla3-s  and  all  sorts  of  other  activities 
are  presented  before  the  camera."  —  N.  Y.  Bverir 
ing  Post. 

Opsonins  :  A  remarkable  new  Discovery  in 
Biology.  —  Discovery  of  the  functions  of  the 
white  corpuscles  found  in  the  blood  of  animals 
was  begun,  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  Augustus  Waller, 
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in  1843,  and  continued  in  much  later  years  by 
Professor  Metchnikoff,  who  was  associated  with 
the  work  of  Pasteur.  The  latter  determined 
the  surprising  and  extremely  important  fact 
that  the  while  corpuscles  or  cells  are  essentially 
minute  living  creatures,  which  serve  the  larger 
creature  they  inhabit  as  a  sanitary  guard,  de- 
fending it  against  the  invasion  of  microbes  that 
are  hostile  to  its  health.  They  pursue  and 
devour  these  malignant  invaders  ;  whence  the 
name  that  has  been  given  to  them,  of  "phago- 
cytes," or  "eating  cells." 

'"  When  we  study  the  process  familiarly  known 
as  '  inflammation,'  we  find  the  most  perfect  illus- 
tration at  once  of  the  duties  of  the  white  blood- 
cells  and  of  the  new  phase  and  meaning  of  a  com- 
mon occurrence  which  are  revealed  by  research. 
'  Inflammation  '  is  a  process  which  follows  upon 
a  large  variety  of  injuries,  and  which  marks  the 
onset  and  course  of  many  diseases,  from  a  scratch 
on  the  finger  to  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. .  .  . 
Given  a  simple  scratch  and  the  phagocytes 
stimulated  by  the  injury  to  the  tissues  will  come 
hurrj-ing  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  like  ambu- 
lance men,  eager  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  any 
deleterious  matter,  and  to  give  their  aid  in  the 
healing  process  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  tissue,  the  production  of  which  will  com- 
plete the  cure.  But  given  a  scratch  that  inocu- 
lates the  finger  with  '  dirt,'  which  is  only  an- 
other name  for  microbes,  and  the  nature  of 
inflammation  becomes  clearer  to  us.  In  a  few 
Lours  the  finger  will  begin  to  feel  painful  ;  its 
temperature  will  rise  ;  it  will  appi-ar  red  and 
'inflamed,'  and  it  will  exhibit  swelling.  Later 
on,  if  we  puncture  the  swelling,  we  shall  find  a 
yellow  fluid,  which  we  name  '  pus,'  or  '  matter,' 
escaping  from  the  puncture.  Now  to  what  are 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  due  '!  The  plain 
answer  is,  that  they  represent  the  results  of  a 
great  migration  of  phagocytes  from  tlie  blood- 
vesscU,  destined  to  attack,  and  if  possible  re- 
move, the  infective  particles  which  threaten  to 
do  U9  injury.  The  inflammation,  in  this  view, 
is  the  evidence  of  a  battle  being  fought  in  our 
favour,  and  often  with  very  long  fxlds  against 
U8.  If  our  phagfK;ytes  gain  a  complete  victory, 
we  escaj^e  the  Huppuration  which  we  saw  to  re- 
Bult  in  the  shape  of  the  '  festering' finger.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  sustain  defeat,  they  will 
fight  on,  leaving  their  deml  behind.  It  is  tlie 
dca<l  whit/;  blfKMlcell.s,  which  liave  fallen  in  the 
fray,  which  con.stitute  the  'pus'  or  'matter' 
we  find  in  wounds.  .  .  .  The-nr  dead  fiells,  like 
the  f:orpH*.'H  of  s'^idlers  who  fall  in  battle,  hiter 
b'-come  hurtful  t/j  the  organism  they  in  their 
lifetime  wer';  anxious  l»  protect  from  harm,  for 
they  arc  fertile  tf^urces  of  septici-mia  and  py- 
emia fblfx^fJ-poisoning) — the  pestilence  and 
•courge  »<■>  much  dreadr-d  by  operative  surgeons. 
"Such  i.H  the  story  which  forms  the  natural 
prologue  to  the  hist/iry  of  'OpsoriiiiH.'  For 
many  a  day  after  the  lyMbiiralion  of  Mfftchni- 
kofT'H   diHfoveries   regarding    the    germ  killing 

f>oweT  of  the  phag'K;yteH,  it  was  held  that  thew- 
iving  cells  alone  jwicomplislie'l  the  duty  of 
disp<^>fllng  of  troublesome  inva/lers.  T.,ater  on, 
other  opmions  were  o'lvanced  U)  th<;  efT»rct  that 
while  the  [)hagof  yt<'H  did  undoubUdly  aicotu- 
J.li^)^  their  work  in  the  direction  indlnit/fl,  they 
demand';/!  air)  Ui  that  end  from  an  oulHide 
»<;iirc';.  Thin  H/>urc«  was  indlf.atcd  and  reijrc 
•cnted  by  the  pla/tiuu  r^r  blorxl  fluid  itHelf.     The 
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fluid  part  of  the  blood  had  long  been  known  to 
possess  germ-killing  properties,  but  the  extent 
of  its  powers  in  this  direction  had  not  been  duly 
determined,  nor  had  the  important  point  been 
settled  whether  the  plasma  as  a  whole  or  only 
part  thereof  aided  the  white  blood-cells  in 
their  forays  on  microbes.  .  .  .  Researches  made 
prior  to  the  year  1903  gave  cause  for  the  belief 
in  the  importance  of  the  blood-plasma  in  whole 
or  in  part,  but  it  was  in  the  year  just  named 
that  very  important  investigations  were  under- 
taken with  the  view  to  determining  the  exact 
status  of  the  blood-fluid  in  work  of  bactericidal 
kind.  Drs.  Wright  and  Douglas  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  London,  undertook  a  piece  of  research 
conducted  on  lines  somewhat  different  from 
those  on  which  previous  work  of  this  nature 
had  been  carried  on.  The)^  proceeded  first  of 
all  by  the  aid  of  delicate  processes  to  separate 
the  blood-corpuscles  from  the  blood-fluid.  The 
white  blood-cells  were  thus  kept  in  a  medium 
or  fluid  of  neutral  kind,  while  the  blood-fluid 
itself  on  the  other  hand  was  obtained  free  from 
its  corpuscles.  Next  in  order  an  emulsion  of 
certain  microbes  capable  of  producing  disease 
was  made  in  a  solution  of  salt.  When  the  pha- 
gocytes, alive,  of  course,  in  their  neutral  fluid, 
were  allowed  access  to  the  germs  they  did  not 
attack  them.  It  was  as  if  two  contending 
armies  had  been  brought  face  to  face,  waiting 
to  attack,  but  restraiued  by  some  negotiations 
proceeding  between  the  commanders.  The  case 
was  at  once  altered,  and  the  battle  began,  when 
the  experimenters  brought  the  separated  blood- 
fluid  into  the  field.  Added  to  the  germs  and  to 
the  phagocytes  these  elements,  which  had  been 
'  spoiling  for  a  fight,'  joined  issue,  and  the  white 
blood-cells  performed  their  normal  work  of 
microbe-baiting.  There  was  but  one  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts.  Clearly,  the 
addition  of  the  blood-fluid  supplied  some  con- 
dition or  other,  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  fighting  powers  of  the  cells.  .  .  .  Our 
investigators  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  real 
source  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  l)lo()(l- 
fluid  or  'plasma'  is  to  be  sought  and  found 
in  substances  contained  therein  and  called 
'Opsonins.'  We  can  now  a|)|)rc<iate  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term.  It  is  derived  from  the  classic 
verb  for  catering,  for  preparing  food  or  for  pro- 
viding food.  The  view  taken  of  o|)sonic  action 
justifies  the  use  of  the  word,  for  it  is  believed 
that  these  sulistances  perform  their  share  of  the 
gr-rrn  dr;stroying  work,  not  by  urging  on  or 
stimulating  the  phaijocytcis  to  the  attack,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  acting  on  the  ndcrobes,  by 
weakening  their  i)ower8  of  resistance  and  by 
rendering  them  th(!  easy  prey  of  the  white 
blood  cells.  The  '  Opsonins  '  arc  carried  by  the 
blornl  stream  cverywhen-,  and  it  is  when  they 
eome  in  contact  with  any  microbe-colonies  in 
the  body  that  they  exert  their  H|)c('inc  adion  on 
the  germs.  .  .  The  iden  that,  the  more  active 
our  white  bl(M»d cells  an-,  and  tin;  more  crxtitn- 
slve  and  complete  their  work,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  '  OpHonins '  present,  is  one  which 
HcernH  to  be  founded  on  a  rational  basis.  This 
view  regards  Ihrse  HubHlances  as  llu;  real  cau.ne 
of  phagfM'ylic  activity.  That  'Opsonins'  fur- 
IhiTtnorr;  ajipejir  to  poHsess  definite  degrees  of 
I)Ower  HeeniH  proved  by  the  obwrvatlon  that  a 
person's  blood  nniy  contain  sulllcient  to  deal 
with  one  disease  in  Ihu  way  of  stimulating  the 
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phagocytes  to  work,  while  the  same  quantity 
would  not  equal  half  that  required  to  ellVct  a 
satisfactory  attack  on  anotlicr  and  dillerent  dis- 
ease. What  has  been  called  the  '  opsonic  index  ' 
of  a  person  is  tlie  standard,  if  so  we  may  call  it, 
or  measure  of  his  gerni-killing  power,  in  so  far 
as  the  amount  of  'Opsonins'  contained  in  his 
blood  is  concerned.  By  a  technical  procedure 
and  calculation  the  experimenter  can  compute 
the  opsonic  power  of  a  given  specimen  of 
blood."  —  Andrew  Wilson,  About  Opsonins 
{Cornhill,  Januari/,  1907). 

Medical.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Public  Health. 

Physical :  The  New  Conceptions  of  Elec- 
tricity, Matter  and  Ether. —  Statement  by 
Madame  Curie.  —  Sir  Joseph  Thomson's  Ad- 
dress to  the  British  Association  at  Winnipeg. 

—  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on  the  Ether  of  Space. 

—  "One  point  which  appears  to-day  to  be  df- 
finitely  settled  is  a  view  of  atomic  structure  of 
electricity,  which  goes  to  confirm  and  complete 
the  idea  tliat  we  have  long  held  regarding  the 
atomic  structure  of  matter,  which  constitutes 
the  basis  of  chemical  theories.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  existence  of  electric  atoms,  indivisible 
by  our  present  means  of  research,  appears  to  be 
established  with  certainty,  the  important  proper- 
ties of  these  atoms  are  also  show  n.  The  atoms 
of  negative  electricity  which  we  call  electrons, 
are  found  to  exist  in  a  free  state,  independent  of 
all  material  atoms,  and  not  having  any  proper- 
ties in  common  with  them.  In  this  state  they 
possess  certain  dimensions  in  space,  and  are 
endowed  with  a  certain  inertia,  which  has  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  attributing  to  them  a  corre- 
sponding mass. 

"Experiments  have  shown  that  their  dimen- 
sions are  very  small  compared  with  those  of 
material  molecules,  and  that  their  mass  is  only  a 
small  fraction,  not  exceeding  one  one-thousandth 
of  the  mass  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  They  show 
also  that  if  these  atoms  can  exist  isolated,  they 
may  also  exist  in  all  ordinary  matter,  and  may 
be  in  certain  cases  emitted  by  a  substance  such 
as  a  metal  without  its  properties  being  changed 
in  a  manner  appreciable  by  us. 

"  If,  then,  we  consider  the  electrons  as  a  form 
of  matter,  we  are  led  to  put  the  division  of  them 
beyond  atoms  and  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
kind  of  extremely  small  particles  able  to  enter 
into  the  composition  of  atoms,  but  not  necessa- 
rily by  their  departure  involving  atomatic  de- 
struction. Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  we  are 
led  to  consider  every  atom  as  a  complicated 
structure,  and  this  supposition  is  rendered  prob- 
able by  the  complexity  of  the  emission  spectra 
which  characterize  the  different  atoms.  We 
have  thus  a  conception  sufficiently  exact  of  the 
atoms  of  negative  electricity. 

"It  is  not  the  same  for  positive  electricity, 
for  a  great  dissimilarity  appears  to  exist  between 
the  two  electricities.  Positive  electricity  appears 
always  to  be  found  in  connection  with  material 
atoms,  and  we  have  no  reason,  thus  far,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  be  separated.  Our  know- 
ledge relative  to  matter  is  also  increased  by  an 
important  fact.  A  new  property  of  matter  has 
been  discovered  which  has  received  the  name 
of  radioactivity.  Radioactivity  is  the  property 
which  the  atoms  of  certain  substances  jiossess 
of  shooting  off  particles,  some  of  which  have  a 
mass  comparable  to  that  of  the  atoms  them- 
selves, while  the  others  are  the  electrons.     This 


property,  which  uranium  and  thorium  possess 
in  a  slight  degree,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  new  chemical  element,  radium,  whose  radio- 
activity is  very  great.  Among  the  particles  ex- 
pelled by  radium  are  some  which  are  ejected 
with  great  velocity,  and  their  expulsion  is  ac- 
companied with  a  considerable  evolution  of  heat. 
A  radioactive  body  constitutes,  then,  a  source  of 
energy. 

"  According  to  the  theory  which  best  accounts 
for  the  j)lu'nomena  of  radioactivity,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  atoms  of  a  radioactive  body  is 
transformed  in  a  given  time,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  atoms  of  less  atomic  weight,  and  in  some 
cases  with  the  expulsion  of  electrons.  This  is 
a  theory  of  the  transmutation  of  elements,  but 
differs  from  the  dreams  of  the  alchemi.st8  in 
that  we  declare  ourselves,  for  the  present  at 
least,  unable  to  induce  or  influence  the  tran.smu- 
tation.  Certain  facts  go  to  show  that  radioactiv 
ity  appertains  in  a  slight  degree  to  all  kinds  of 
matter.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  matter  is  far 
from  being  as  uncliangeable  or  inert  as  it  was 
formerly  thought;  and  is,  on  the  contrary,  in 
continual  transformation,  although  this  trans- 
formation escapes  our  notice  by  its  relative  slow- 
ness."—  Madame  Curie,  Modern  Theories  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Matter  {Annval  Report,  Smithsonian 
Institution.  1905-6,  pp.  103-104). 

A  remarkable  summary  of  recent  advances  in 
physical  science,  by  Sir  Joseph  Thomson,  in  his 
presidential  address  at  the  opening  (August  25, 
1909)  of  the  seventy-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  held  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  contains 
what  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  successful  of 
endeavors  to  give  some  understanding  of  the 
new  conceptions  of  matter,  ether  and  electricity, 
with  which  scientists  are  now  working,  to  minds 
that  have  not  been  scientifically  trained.  Sir 
Joseph  treats  the  subject  at  more  length  than 
can  be  given  to  it  here,  but  abridgment  seems 
possible  without  robbing  it  of  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  its  rich  content  of  information  : 

"The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Asso- 
ciation last  met  in  Canada  [1897]  has  been,"  said 
the  President,  "  one  of  almost  unparalleled  ac- 
tivity' in  many  branches  of  physics,  and  many 
new  and  unsuspected  properties  of  matter  and 
electricity  have  been  discovered.  The  history  of 
this  period  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  a  single 
discovery ;  for  it  is,  I  think,  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Rontgen  rays  that  we  owe  the  rapidity  of 
the  progress  which  has  recently  been  made  in 
physics.  A  striking  discovery  like  that  of  the 
Rontgen  rays  acts  much  like  the  discover}'  of 
gold  in  a  sparsely  populated  country ;  it  attracts 
workers  who  come  in  the  first  place  for  the  gold, 
but  who  may  find  that  the  country  has  other 
products,  other  charms,  perhaps  even  more  val- 
uable than  the  gold  itself.  The  country  in  which 
the  gold  was  discovered  in  the  case  of  the  Ront- 
gen raj^s  was  the  department  of  physics  dealing 
with  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases, 
a  subject  which,  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
electrical  science,  had  attracted  a  few  enthusias- 
tic workers,  who  felt  convinced  that  the  key  to 
unlock  the  secret  of  electricitj^  was  to  be  found 
in  a  vacuum  tube.  Rontgen,  in  1895,  showed  that 
when  electricity  passed  through  such  a  tube  the 
tube  emitted  rays  which  could  pass  through 
bodies  opaque  to  ordinary  light;  which  could, 
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for  example,  pass  through  the  flesh  of  the  body 
and  throw  a  shadow  of  the  bones  on  a  suitable 
screen.  ...  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  power  of 
probing  dark  places,  important  though  this  is, 
that  the  influence  of  Rontgen  rays  on  the  pro- 
gress of  science  has  mainly  been  due ;  it  is  rather 
because  these  rays  make  gases,  and,  indeed, 
solids  and  liquids,  through  which  they  pass, 
conductors  of  electricity.  .  .  .  The  study  of 
gases  exposed  to  Rontgen  rays  has  revealed  in 
such  gases  the  presence  of  particles  charged 
with  electricity ;  some  of  these  particles  are 
charged  with  positive,  others  with  negative, 
electricity.  The  properties  of  these  particles 
have  been  investigated ;  we  know  the  charge 
they  carry,  the  speed  with  which  they  move  un- 
der an  electric  force,  the  rate  at  which  the  oppo- 
sitely charged  ones  recombine,  and  these  inves- 
tigations have  thrown  a  new  light,  not  onh-  on 
electricity,  but  also  on  the  structure  of  matter. 
We  know  from  these  investigations  that  electri- 
city, like  matter,  is  molecular  in  structure,  that 
just  as  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  a  collection  of 
an  immense  number  of  small  particles  called 
molecules,  so  a  chiirge  f)f  electricity  is  made  up 
of  a  great  number  of  small  charges,  each  of  a 
perfectly  definite  and  known  amount.  .  .  .  Nay, 
further,  the  molecular  theory  of  matter  is  in- 
debted to  the  molecular  theory  of  electricity  for 
the  most  accurate  determination  of  its  funda- 
mental quantity,  the  number  of  molecules  in 
any  given  quantity  of  an  rlementary  substance. 

"  The  great  a/i vantage  of  the  electrical  meth- 
fxia  for  the  study  of  the  properties  of  matter  is 
<iue  to  the  fact  that  whenever  a  particle  is  elec- 
trified it  is  very  easily  identified,  whereas  an  un- 
charged molecule  is  most  elusive  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  thes^;  are  present  in  immense  numbers  that 
we  are  able  to  detct  them.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  task  of  di.scovering  what  the  structure  of 
electricity  is.  We  have  known  for  some  time 
that  of  one  kind  of  electricity  — the  negative  — 
and  a  very  interesting  one  it  is.  We  know  that 
uegative  elfctricity  is  made  up  of  units  all  of 
which  are  of  th'-  sjime  kind  :  that  these  units  are 
exceedin;?!y  small  compared  with  even  the 
HmalUfflt  atom.  .  .  .  The  sizf  of  these  corpusch'S 
is  on  an  altogether  different  scale  from  that  of 
atom*  ;  the  volume  of  a  corpuscle  bears  to  that 
of  the  atom  about  the  same  nlation  as  tliat  of  a 
speck  of  dust  to  the  volume  of  this  room.  Under 
Huitable  conditions  thfv  move  at  enormous 
«fK;e*ls,  whi'  li  ap[)roafh  in  s/jme  instanf-es  the 
velof:ity  of  li;,'ht,  Th<-  dls^-ovcry  of  these  cor- 
puscles is  an  interesting  example  of  the  way 
Nature  responds  to  the  demands  made  upon 
her  by  mathematicians.  Some  years  before  tiie 
«liV!OVfTy  of  cor[)US4^:le8  it  had  Ix-en  shown  by 
a  rriath'tdJifical  investigation  that  the  mass  of 
a  tKKly  Ml  list  he  increased  by  a  charge  at  clef; 
trldtA-  Tliis  increa.v,  howevr^r.  is  greater  for 
■mall  iKKlien  than  for  large  oneg,  and  even  bodies 
AS  Mrnall  as  atoms  are  hopelesslv  too  large  to 
show  any  appreeiable  effect  ;  thus  the  result 
•*«me'l  entirely  ju^wlemic.  Aft^-r  a  time  cor- 
piivleg  were  diM^ovrre/l,  and  these  are  no  much 
smaller  than  the  atom  that  the  increase  in  muss 
diie  U)  the  charge  bee/imes  not  merely  rt[>pre- 
'ijiMe,  hut  <u>  (Treat  that,  as  the  experimetilH  of 
Kfiufmanfj  ari'l  I'.ueh'T'r  have  showii  the  whoh; 
of  the  mass  of  the  corpuscle  nris' s  from  Iim 
chargt. 
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"  We  know  a  great  deal  about  negative  elec- 
tricity ;  what  do  we  know  about  positive  elec- 
tricit)'  ■?  Is  positive  electricity  molecular  in 
structure  ?  Is  it  made  up  into  units,  each  unit 
carrying  a  charge  equal  in  magnitude  though 
opposite  in  sign  to  that  carried  by  a  corpuscle  ? 
.  .  .  The  investigations  made  on  the  unit  of  pos- 
itive electricity  show  that  it  is  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  the  unit  of  negative;  the  mass  of 
the  negative  unit  is  exceedingly  small  compared 
with  any  atom  ;  the  only  positive  units  that  up 
to  the  present  have  been  detected  are  quite 
comparable  in  mass  with  the  mass  of  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  ;  in  fact  they  seem  equal  to  it.  This 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  be  certain  that  the 
unit  of  positive  electricity  has  been  isolated,  for 
we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  its  being  a 
much  smaller  body  attached  to  the  hydrogen 
atoms  which  happen  to  be  present  in  the  vessel. 
.  .  .  At  present  the  smallest  positive  electrified 
particles  of  which  we  have  direct  experimental 
evidence  have  masses  comparable  with  that  of 
an  atom  of  hjdrogen. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  mass  and  size  of  the  two 
units  of  electricity,  the  positive  and  the  nega- 
tive, would  give  us  the  material  for  construct- 
ing what  may  be  called  a  molecular  theory  of 
electricity,  and  would  be  a  starting  point  for  a 
theory  of  the  structure  of  matter;  for  the  most 
natural  view  to  take,  as  a  provisional  hypothe- 
sis, is  that  matter  is  just  a  collection  of  positive 
and  negative  units  of  electricity,  and  that  the 
forces  which  hold  atoms  and  molecules  together, 
the  properties  which  differentiate  one  kind  of 
matter  from  another,  all  have  their  origin  in  the 
electrical  forces  exerted  by  positive  and  nega- 
tive units  of  electricity,  grouped  together  in 
different  ways  in  the  atoms  of  the  different  ele- 
ments. As  it  would  seem  that  the  vmits  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent sizes,  we  must  regard  matter  as  a  mixture 
containing  systems  of  very  different  types,  one 
type  corresponding  to  the  small  corpuscle,  the 
other  to  the  large  positive  unit.  Since  the  en- 
ergy associated  with  a  given  charge  is  greater 
the  smaller  the  bo<ly  on  which  the  charge  is 
concentrated,  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  nega- 
tive corpuscles  will  be  far  greater  than  that 
stored  up  by  the  positive.  The  amoiuit  of  en- 
ergy whiclj  is  stored  up  in  ordinary  matter  in 
the  form  of  the  electrostatic  potential  energy  of 
its  corpuscles  is,  I  think,  not  generally  realized. 
.  .  .  This  energy  is  fortunately  kept  fast  bound 
by  the  corpuscles  ;  if  at  any  tiin(r  an  appreciulile 
fraction  were  to  get  free  the  earth  would  ex- 
plode and  become  a  gaseous  nebula.  The  mat- 
t«;r  of  whifh  I  have  been  speaking  so  far  is  the 
material  which  builds  u[)  the  earth,  the  svin, 
and  the  stars,  the  mall^T  studied  by  the  chem- 
ist, and  which  he  can  represrnt  by  a  formida; 
this  matter  o<-cuj)ies,  however,  but  an  insignili- 
eant  fruetion  of  I  Ik-  universe;  it  forms  but  nd- 
niite  islands  in  the  irreut  ocj-im  of  the  ether,  the 
substan";  with  which  the  whole  universe  is 
filled. 

"The  ether  is  not  a  fantastic  creatlim  of  tlie 
speculative  j)hilosfipher  :  it  is  as  esw'iitial  to  us 
as  the  air  we  lireathe.  For  wf  must  remember 
that  we  on  this  earth  are  not  living  f)n  otir  own 
resources :  wr-  are  dependent  from  niinule  to 
minute  upon  whiil  we  are  Ketlinj;  from  the  sun, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  .sun  are  conveyed  lo  us  by 
the  ether.     It  is  to  the  sun   that  we   owo   not 
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merely  night  and  day,  springtime  and  harvest, 
but  it  is  the  energy  of  the  sun,  stored  up  in 
coal,  in  waterfalls,  in  food,  that  practically  does 
all  tlie  work  of  the  world.  .  .  .  On  the  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light,  now  universally 
accepted,  the  energy  streaming  to  the  earth 
travels  through  the  ether  in  electric  waves ;  thus 
practically  the  whole  of  the  energy  at  our  dis- 
posal has  at  one  time  or  another  been  electrical 
energy.  The  ether  must,  then,  be  the  seat  of 
electrical  and  magnetic  forces.  We  know, 
thanks  to  the  genius  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  the 
founder  and  inspirer  of  modern  electrical  the- 
ory, the  equations  which  express  the  relation 
between  these  forces,  and  although  for  some 
purposes  these  are  all  we  require,  yet  they  do 
not  tell  us  very  much  about  the  nature  of  the 
ether. 

"Let  us  consider  some  of  the  facts  known 
about  the  ether.  When  light  falls  on  a  body  and 
is  absorbed  by  it,  the  body  is  pushed  forward 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is  travelling, 
and  if  the  body  is  free  to  move  it  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  light.  Now  it  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  dynamics  that  when  a  body  is  set 
moving  in  a  certain  direction,  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  dynamics,  acquires  momentum  in 
that  direction,  some  other  mass  must  lose  the 
same  amount  of  momentum ;  in  other  words,  the 
amount  of  momentum  in  the  universe  is  con- 
stant. Thus,  when  the  body  is  pushed  forward 
by  the  light,  some  other  system  must  have  lost 
the  momentum  the  body  acquires,  and  the  only 
other  system  available  is  the  wave  of  light  fall- 
ing on  the  body  ;  hence  we  conclude  that  there 
must  have  been  momentum  in  the  wave  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  travelling.  Momentum, 
however,  implies  mass  in  motion.  We  con- 
clude, then,  that  in  the  ether  through  which 
the  wave  is  moving  there  is  mass  moving  with 
the  velocity  of  light.  The  experiments  made 
on  the  pressure  due  to  light  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late this  mass.  .   .  . 

"The  place  where  the  density  of  the  ether 
carried  along  by  an  electric  field  rises  to  its 
highest  value  is  close  to  a  corpuscle,  for  round 
the  corpuscles  are  by  far  the  strongest  electric 
fields  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  We 
know  the  mass  of  the  corpuscle,  we  know  from 
Kaiifmann's  experiments  that  this  arises  entirely 
from  the  electric  charge,  and  is  therefore  due 
to  the  ether  carried  along  with  the  corpuscle 
by  the  lines  of  force  attached  to  it.  .  .  .  Around 
the  corpuscle  ether  must  have  an  extravagant 
density  ;  whether  the  density  is  as  great  as  this 
in  other  places  depends  upon  whether  the  ether 
is  compressible  or  not.  If  it  is  compressible, 
then  it  may  be  condensed  round  the  corpuscles, 
and  there  have  an  abnormally  great  density  ;  if 
it  is  not  compressible,  then  the  density  in  free 
space  cannot  be  less  than  the  number  I  have 
just  mentioned.  With  respect  to  this  point  w^e 
must  remember  that  the  forces  acting  on  the 
ether  close  to  the  corpuscle  are  prodigious.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  know  at  present  of  anj'  effect  which 
would  enable  us  to  determine  whether  ether  is 
compressible  or  not.  And  although  at  first 
sight  the  idea  that  we  are  immersed  in  a  medium 
almost  infinitely  denser  than  lead  might  seem 
inconceivable,  it  is  not  so  if  we  remember  that 
in  all  probability  matter  is  composed  mainly  of 
holes.  We  may,  in  fact,  regard  matter  as  pos- 
sessing a  bird-cage  kind  of  structure  in  which 


the  volume  of  the  ether  disturbed  by  the  wires 
when  the  structure  is  moved  is  infinitesimal  in 
comparison  with  the  volume  enclosed  by  them. 
If  we  do  this,  no  difficulty  arises  from  the  great 
density  of  the  ether;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  distance  between  the  wires  in  propor- 
tion as  we  increase  the  density  of  the  ether." 

Some  English  journals,  in  discussing  Sir 
Joseph  Thomson's  address  at  Winnipeg,  spoke 
doubtingly  of  its  scientific  soundness,  regarding 
it  as  too  speculative,  representing  conclusions  in 
advance  of  what  physical  science  had  obtained 
a  real  warrant  to  draw.  These  newspaper  crit- 
ics were  called  sharply  to  account  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  and  told  that  they  were  suspicious  of 
Sir  Joseph's  statements  only  becau.se  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  data  on  which  he  founded  them. 

In  a  magazine  article  of  the  previous  year,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  had  already  traversed  part  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  impressive  review  of  Sir 
Joseph  Thomson.  In  that  article  he  said  of  the 
present  conception  of  the  ether  of  space,  as  ac- 
cepted among  the  leaders  of  physical  science  : 

"When  a  steel  spring  is  bent  or  distorted, 
what  is  it  that  is  really  strained  ?  Not  the  atoms 

—  the  atoms  are  only  displaced ;  it  is  the  con- 
necting links  that  are  strained  — the  connecting 
medium  —  the  ether.  Distortion  of  a  spring  is 
really  distortion  of  the  ether.  All  strain  exists 
in  the  ether.  Matter  can  only  be  moved.  Con- 
tact does  not  exist  between  the  atoms  of  mat- 
ter as  we  know  them;  it  is  doubtful  if  a  piece 
of  matter  ever  touches  another  piece,  any  more 
than  a  comet  touches  the  sun  when  it  appears 
to  rebound  from  it;  but  the  atoms  are  connected, 
as  the  planets,  the  comets  and  the  sun  are  con- 
nected, by  a  continuous  'plenum  without  break 
or  discontinuity  of  any  kind.  Matter  acts  on 
matter  solely  through  the  ether.  But  whether 
matter  is  a  thing  utterly  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  ether,  or  whether  it  is  a  specifically 
modified  portion  of  it  — modified  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  locomotion,  and  yet  con- 
tinuous with  all  the  rest  of  the  ether,  —  which 
can  be  said  to  extend  everywhere,  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  modified  and  tangible  portion 
called  matter — are  questions  demanding,  and 
I  may  say  in  process  of  receiving,  answers. 

"Every  such  answer  involves  some  view  of 
the  universal,  and  possibly  infinite,  uniform, 
omnipresent  connecting  medium,  the  ether  of 
space."  —  Oliver  Lodge,  The  Ether  of  Space 
{North  Amerirnn  Beriew,  May,  1908). 

Radium  and  Radio-activity  :  The  Discov- 
ery by  Professor  and  Madame  Curie.  —  The 
Light  it  throws  on  many  Scientific  Problems. 

—  Faraday's  Prophetic  Anticipation.- — The 
Dissolution  of  Atoms. —  "In  his  first  treatise 
on  the  X-rays,  Rontgen  [see  in  Vol.  VI.]  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  proceeded  from 
those  parts  of  the  Rontgen  tubes  where  the 
glass,  under  the  influence  of  the  impinging  cath- 
ode rays,  showed  the  most  fluorescence.  It 
therefore  seemed  possible  that  the  existence  of 
these  mysterious  rays  was  in  some  way  de- 
pendent on  previously  acquired  fluorescence, 
and  many  physicists  tried  to  ascertain  with  the 
well-known  Balmain  dyes,  which  become  lu- 
minous after  exposure  to  the  light,  if  results 
could  be  obtained  resembling  those  with  a  ROnt- 
gen  tube. 

"Similar  attempts  by  the  French  physicist, 
Henri  Becquerel,  were  crowned  with  success  in 
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an  unexpected  direction.  He  exposed  a  ura- 
nium salt  to  the  light,  and  then  placing  it  in  a 
dark  room  on  a  photographic  plate  covered  with 
opaque  paper  he  demonstrated  the  action  of 
these  rays  on  the  plate  through  the  paper,  thin 
sheets  of  metal,  etc.  But  the  supposed  and 
sought-for  relation  of  the  rays  to  the  previous 
fluorescence  was  not  evident,  for  Becquerel  ob- 
tained precisely  the  same  results  with  prepa- 
rations of  uranium  which  had  not  only  not  been 
previously  exposed  directly  to  the  light,  but 
had  purposely  been  kept  some  time  in  dark- 
ness and  coiild  therefore  display  no  stored-up 
luminescence.  He  had,  however,  discovered 
the  uranium  or  Becquerel  rays.   .  .   . 

"At  Becquerel's  suggestion  Madame  Curie 
undertook  a  systematic  investigation  of  all  the 
chemical  elements  and  established  the  fact  that 
with  none  of  them,  excepting  uranium  and  tho- 
rium, could  an  appreciable  effect  indicating 
rays  be  obtained  with  her  apparatus.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  found  that  many  of  the  minerals 
investigated  showed  noticeable  action  in  this 
direction.  The  fact  that  a  few  of  them,  the  ura- 
nium pitchblende,  for  example,  from  Joachims- 
thal,  Bohemia,  emitted  rays  three  or  four  times 
stronger  than  those  of  pure  uranium,  and  which 
could  not  therefore  be  announced  as  uranium 
rays,  led  her  to  suppose  that  in  the  pitchblende 
itself,  apart  from  tlie  uranium,  there  must  exist 
a  still  more  powerful  radioactive  substance.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  how,  in  this  research, 
which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  such  work, 
she  anfl  her  husbarifl,  so  soon  afterwards  to  lose 
his  life  by  a  deplorable  accident,  succeeded  in 
tracing  this  supposed  substance  more  and  more 
accurately,  and  finally  in  obtaining  it  pure. 
MafJame  Curie  thus  became  the  di.scoverer  of 
radium,  a  new  element  possessed  of  wonderful, 
of  fabulous  qualities. 

"  Besides  .Madame  Curie  no  other  investigator 
but  Profesv^r  Urauns^.hweig,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  yet  suncefderi  in  obtaining  pure  radium." 
—  Franz  Himstedt,  Widiofirtinty  {Annual  lie- 
jMTt,  Mfmitlimninn  Inntitution,  1905-6,  pp.  117- 
118). 

"The  phenomena  of  radio-activity  revive  in- 
terest in  the  proptielic  views  of  Michael  Fara- 
day. In  1HH5,  when  he  was  but  twf^nty-four 
y»»rs  of  age,  he  delivered  a  h-ftureat  the  Itoyal 
Institution  in  I/jndon  on  Hadiatit  Matter.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  tiicre  occurs  this  pas- 
sage:—  'If  we  now  conceive;  a  change  as  far 
beyond  vaporization  as  that  is  above  fluidity, 
and  then  tiike  into  afcount  the  prf)portional  in- 
creas^"*!  ext^;nt  of  alt/;rHli'tn  as  tlif;  '  hangfs  arise, 
we  shall  perhaps,  if  we  cnw  form  any  cotifcp- 
tion  at.  all,  not  fall  short  of  radiant  nuitter; 
and  as  in  the  last  conversion  many  qualities 
were  lf.mt,  9f)  here  also  many  more  wcjuid  disap- 
pear. It  was  the  ()[)inion  of  Newton,  and  of 
many  other  distinguinhed  [)hi]o80phers.  that 
this  convrsIoM    wan    posniljle,   and    continually 

?;oin;(  on  In  the  prfi<-cHM'-H  of  nature,  and  lliey 
ourxl  that  tiif;  Idea  would  h'ar  without  injury 
the  applications  of  nialhfinatlcal  reaH<^)ning  — as 
rcf^ards  heat,  for  Irmtance.  If  assumed,  we 
must  alv*  assume  the  simplicity  of  matter;  for 
It  would  follow  that  fdl  the  variety  of  suimt/mcen 
with  whieii  we  are  a/viuainted  roidd  be  eon- 
verted  into  one  f)f  tiirfe  kinds  of  radiant  matter  ; 
whi'ii  again  may  differ  from  raeh  oMmt  ordy  ifi 
the  size  of  their  particles  or  their  fonn.     Yhe 


properties  of  known  bodies  would  then  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  varied  arrangements  of 
their  ultimate  atoms,  and  belong  to  substances 
only  as  long  as  their  compound  nature  existed  ; 
and  thus  variety  of  matter  and  variety  of  pro- 
perties would  be  found  co-essential.""  —  George 
lies.  Inventors  at  Work,  pp.  204-205  {Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  K  T.). 

"An  ascertained  commercial  value  of  £4  per 
milligramme  (equivalent  to  £114,000  per  ounce) 
has  been  placed  upon  radium  by  a  contract  just 
entered  into  between  the  British  Metalliferous 
Mines  (Limited)  and  Lord  Iveagh  and  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel  for  the  supply  of  7|  grammes 
(rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce)  of 
pure  radium  bromide.  This  very  large  order 
for  radium  will  be  supplied  from  the  above 
named  company's  mine  near  Grampound  Road 
in  Cornwall."  —  London  Times,  June  21,  1909. 

The  Mono-Rail  Gyroscopic  System. — A 
mechanical  invention  not  yet  developed,  but 
which  seems  more  than  likely  to  count  among 
the  most  important  of  the  next  few  years,  is 
that  known  as  the  Brennan  mono-rail  system, 
which  balances  cars  and  trains  of  cars  on  a  single 
rail  by  use  of  the  principle  of  the  gyroscope.  It 
was  first  exhibited  by  its  English  inventor,  ^Ir. 
Louis  Brennan,  in  model  form,  before  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1907,  and  won  so  much  confidence  in 
its  possibilities  that  the  British  War  Office  and 
the  India  Office  gave  financial  assistance  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  long  experiments  that  were 
necessary  for  adapting  the  system  to  service  on 
a  large  practical  scale.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  was  exhibited  in  public  trials  at 
New  Brompton.  England,  and,  subsequently,  at 
New  York,  in  the  later  part  of  1909.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  exhibition  at  New 
Brompton  was  given  by  Tfie  Times  : 

"  The  car  with  which  the  test  runs  were  car- 
ried out  is  40ft.  in  length  and  lOft.  in  width  ;  its 
weight  is  22  tons,  and  it  is  designed  for  a  load 
of  10  to  15  tons.  The  weight  of  the  gyroscopes, 
of  which  there  are  two,  is  li  tons,  each  having 
a  diameter  of  8ft.  6in.  The  speed  of  rotation  is 
3.(100  r.  p.  m.,  or  eonsi<lerably  less  than  it  was 
in  the  Oft.  model  exhibited  before  the  Itoyal 
Society.  It  would  be  possllih!  for  the  car  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  pf)w<T  by  collectini;  current 
from  an  overliead  wirr;  with  a  conseeiuent  saving 
of,weight,  btit  iu  the  present  example  the  motive 
power  is  provided  by  two  Wols<!ley  jxtrol  en- 
gines, one  of  80  h.  p.,  and  the  other  of  20  h.  p., 
driving  two  dircrct-curretit  sliimt-wounil  motors 
of  the  .Siemens  type.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  car  shouM  be  pro[)elled  electrically,  and 
steam  or  other  motive  pciwer  could  be  employed  ; 
but  in  any  ease  it  would  be  necessary  to  spin  tlie 
gyroscopes  electrically,  this  method  being  ideal 
for  the  purpose.  The  air  is  exhausted  from  tlie 
gyroscope  cases,  the  jirr'ssure  in  them  being 
equivaUtiit  to  from  ^in,  to  jin.  of  mercury.  It  is 
hoped  in  future  insinuations  to  dpsigii  the  gyro- 
scopes ff)r  hi(jlier  H|)eeds,  ami  in  that  case  it 
wf)uld  be  possible  to  reduce  the  Hi/.e  and  weiglit 
of  the  ejpiipment.  In  this  first  car  the  gyro- 
•^•oi)es  run  In  the  vertical  y)lane,  btit  that  Is 
merely  for  convenience,  the  esse-ntial  feature 
belii^  that  the  trunnions  should  beat  right  an- 
gles to  tlie  track.   .   .   . 

"  Heverul  experlmentnl  trips  were  made  fin 
the  facfxiry  rlrcidar  truck  as  well  as  on  the 
Nlraight,  and  the  car  travelled  with  remarkable 
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steadiness  throughout.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  lirennan  mono-rail  will  find  any  wide  field 
of  application  in  this  country,  but  there  would 
appear  to  be  great  advantages  in  the  system  for 
mountain  railways  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and, 
indeed,  it  seems  suitable  for  adoption  in  any 
country  where  new  railways  are  being  planned 
The  inventor  lays  stress  on  the  absolute  safety 
of  the  system  at  speeds  ranging  up  to  about  loO 
miles  per  hour." 

Sanitary.     See  Public  Health. 

Submarine  Signal  Bells.  —  In  May,  1909, 
it  was  announced  from  Washington  that  "  the 
Government,  recognizing  the  substantial  service 
rendered  to  shipping  by  submarine  bells,  has 
decided  to  extend  their  installation  from  time 
to  time  to  liglii  vessels  and  stations  on  both 
coasts  and  upon  the  great  lakes.  At  present 
forty-six  of  the  light  vessels  are  thus  equipped, 
and  the  signals  which  they  send  out  are  of  un- 
doubted aid  to  deep-water  navigation.  Canada, 
p]ngland,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  are  following  suit.  The  bells  op- 
erate during  fogs  and  at  night  and  the  sound 
waves  emitted  by  the  bell  under  water  have  been 
known  to  travel  as  far  as  twenty-seven  miles. 
These  sound  waves  are  picked  up  by  the  receiv- 
ing microphones  on  board  ships,  and  by  the 
code  signal  of  each  station  the  vessel's  navigator 
is  able  to  tell  where  he  is."  See  above,  Elec- 
trical: Wireless  Telegraphy:  The  Cry 
THAT  Brought  Help. 

The  Turbine  Steam  Engine.  —  Its  Suc- 
cessful Development.  —  First  Use  on  Ocean 
Steamers.  —  The  "  Lusitania  "  and  "  Mau- 
retania." —  "  For  a  long  time  and  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  water  was  lifted  by  pistons 
moving  in  cylindrical  pumps.  Meantime  the 
turbine  grew  steadily  in  favor  as  a  water  motor, 
arriving  at  last  at  high  efficiency.  This  gave  de- 
signers a  hint  to  reverse  the  turbine  and  use  it 
as  a  water  lifter  or  pump :  this  machine,  duly 
built,  with  a  continuous  instead  of  an  intermit- 
tent motion,  showed  much  better  results  than 
the  old-fashioned  pump.  The  turbine-pump  is 
accordingly  adopted  for  many  large  waterworks, 
deep  mines  and  similar  installations.  This  ad- 
vance from  to-and-fro  to  rotary  action  extended 
irresistibly  to  steam  as  a  motive  power.  It  Avas 
clear  that  if  steam  could  be  employed  in  a  tur- 
bine somewhat  as  water  is,  much  of  the  com- 
plexity and  loss  inherent  in  reciprocating  engines 
would  be  brushed  aside.  A  pioneer  inventor  in 
this  field  was  Gustave  Patrich  De  Laval,  of 
Stockholm,  who  constrxicted  his  first  steam  tur- 
bine along  the  familiar  lines  of  the  Barker  mill. 
Steam  is  so  light  that  for  its  utmost  utilization 
as  a  jet  a  velocity  of  about  2,000  feet  a  second  is 
required,  a  rate  which  no  material  is  strong 
enough  to  allow.  De  Laval  by  using  the  most 
tenacious  metal  for  his  turbines  is  able  to  give 
their  swiftest  parts  a  speed  of  as  much  as 
1400  feet  a  second.  His  apparatus  is  cheap, 
simple  and  eflBcient ;  it  is  limited  to  about  300 
horse-power.     Its  chief  feature  is  its  divergent 


nozzle,  which  permits  the  outflowing  steam  to 
expand  fully  with  all  the  eliect  realized  in  a 
steam  cylinder  provided  with  expansion  valve 
gear.  Another  device  of  De  Laval  which  makes 
his  turbine  a  safe  and  desirable  prime  mover  is 
the  flexible  shaft  which  has  a  little,  self-righting 
play  under  the  extreme  pace  of  its  rotation. 

"  Of  direct  action  turbines  the  De  Laval  is  the 
chief;  of  compoimd  turbines,  in  which  the  steam 
is  expanded  in  successive  stages,  the  first  and 
most  widely  adopted  was  invented  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Parsons  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  .  .  . 
In  1894  Mr.  Parsons  launched  his  Turbinia,  the 
first  steamer  to  be  driven  by  a  turbine.  Her 
record  was  so  gratifying  that  a  succession  of 
vessels,  similarly  equipped,  were  year  by  year 
bviilt  for  excursion  lines,  for  transit  across  the 
British  Channel,  for  the  British  Koyal  Navy, 
and  for  mercantile  marine  service.  The  thirty- 
fifth  of  these  ships,  the  Virtorian  of  the  Allan 
Line,  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
arriving  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  April  18,  1905. 
She  was  followed  by  the  Virginian  of  the 
.same  line  which  arrived  at  Quebec,  May  8, 
1905.  Not  long  afterward  the  Cunard  Company 
sent  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  the  Car- 
mania  equipped  with  steam  turbines,  and  in 
every  other  respect  like  the  Caronia  of  the  same 
owners,  which  is  driven  by  reciprocating  en- 
gines of  the  best  model.  Thus  far  the  compari- 
son between  these  two  ships  is  in  favor  of  the 
Garmania.  The  new  monster  Cunarders,  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Mauretania,  each  of  70,000 
horse-power,  are  to  be  propelled  by  steam  tur- 
bines. The  principal  reasons  for  this  prefer- 
ence are  thus  given  by  Professor  Carl  C. 
Thomas  :  —  Decreased  cost  of  operation  as  re- 
gards fuel,  labor,  oil,  and  repairs.  Vibration 
due  to  machinery  is  avoided.  Less  weight  of 
machinery  and  coal  to  be  carried,  resulting  in 
greater  speed.  Greater  simplicity  of  machinery 
in  construction  and  operation,  causing  less  lia- 
bility to  accident  and  breakdown.  Smaller  and 
more  deeply  immersed  propellers,  decreasing  the 
tendency  of  the  machinery  to  race  in  rough 
weather.  Lower  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ma- 
chinery as  a  whole,  and  increased  headroom 
above  the  machinery.  According  to  recent  re- 
ports, decreased  first  cost  of  machinery."  — 
George  lies.  Inventors  at  Work,  pp.  452-456 
(DouUeday,  Page  &  Co.,  K  Y.). 

In  August,  1908,  the  Lusitania  made  the  voy- 
age from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  4  days 
and  15  hours  ;  again  in  February,  1909,  in  4 
days,  17  hours  and  6  minutes.  In  September, 
1909,  the  Mauretania  crossed  from  New  York 
to  Queenstown  in  4  days,  13  hours  and  41 
minutes. 

The  Washington  Memorial  Institution.  — 
Extension  of  the  Usefulness  of  Scientific 
Work  in  Departments  of  the  Government. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Education  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1901. 

The  Nobel  Prizes.    See  Nobel  Prizes. 

See,  also,  Earthquakes. 


SCOTLAND  :  A,  D.  1901  (March).  — Cen- 
sus. —  According  to  the  returns  of  the  decennial 
enumeration  made  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
March,  1901,  the  population  of  Scotland  that 
day,  "including  those  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
belonging  to  the  Mercantile  shipping  in  Scot- 
tish Ports  or  on  Scottish  waters,  number  4,472,- 


000  persons,  of  whom  2,173,151  are  males,  and 
2,298,849  females. 

"When  compared  with  the  corresponding 
population  as  enumerated  at  the  Census  of  1891, 
a  total  increase  of  446,353  is  found  to  have  oc- 
curred; the  male  increase  being  230,434,  and  the 
female  215,919.    The  percentage  rate  of  increase 
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of  both  sexes  during  the  decennial  period  is 
11.09  —  that  of  the  males  being  11.86,  and  of  the 
females  10.37.  The  corresponding  total  rate  of 
increase  during  the  preceding  decennium,  1881- 
1891,  was  7.77  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  rate  at  the 
present  Census  for  Scotland  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  at  1881,  the  highest  since  the  decen- 
nial period  1821-1831.  .  .  . 

"In  19  Counties  an  increase  in  the  population 
has  taken  place,  in  14  a  decrease.  The  highest 
rate  of  increase  —  both  sexes  combined  —  is  in 
Linlithgow,  24.4  per  cent.;  followed  by  Lanark 
with  an  increase  of  21.1  per  cent. ;  Stirling  with 
one  of  20.6  per  cent. ;  Renfrew  with  one  of  16.5 
per  cent. ;  Dumbarton  with  one  of  16.2  per  cent. ; 
Kincardine  with  one  of  15.3  per  cent.;  Fife  with 
one  of  15.0  per  cent.  The  greatest  falling  off 
occurs  in  Berwick,  4.6  per  cent. ;  in  Orkney,  5.7 
per  cent. ;  in  Roxburgh,  8.8  per  cent.;  in  Caith- 
ness 8.9  per  cent.;  in  Wigtown,  9.4  per  cent.; 
and  in  Selkirk  15.8  per  cent.  Inverness  stands 
almost  as  it  was.  having  increased  but  0.1  per 
cent.,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  falling  off  as  to 
population  is  in  Banff,  0.3  per  cent.,  and  Argyll, 
0.6  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"Among  the  larger  Burghs  the  increase  of 
population  varios  not  a  little.  Thus,  in  Motlier- 
well,  which  heads  the  list,  the  increase  during 
the  decennial  period  1801-1901,  is  at  the  rate 
of  62.5  per  cf-nt.  Partick  follows  with  a  rate  of 
increase  of  48.6  per  cent.  ;  "Wishaw  with  one  of 
36.8  per  cent.  ;  Hamilton  with  one  of  31.8  per 
cent.  ;  Kirkcaldy  witli  one  of  25.5  percent.  ;  Fal- 
kirk with  one  of  24.3  per  cent. ;  Govan  with  one 
of  24.2  per  cent.  ;  Coatbridge  with  one  of  21.3 
per  cent.  ;  Aberrleen  with  one  of  22.9  per  cent.; 
Kilmarnock  with  one  of  20.1  per  cent.  ;  Paisley 
with  one  of  19.5  per  cent.  ;  Airdrie  with  one  of 

16.5  per  cent.  ;  Gla-sgow  with  one  of  15.5  per 
c;nt. ;  Ayr  with  one  of  15.1  per  cent.  ;  P>lin- 
burgh  with  one  of  14.8  percent.;  Dunfermline 
with  one  of  14.1   percent.;  Leith  with  one  of 

12.6  per  cent.  ;  Invemes.s  with  one  of  10.3  per 
cent.;  Perth  with  one  of  9.9  per  cent.  ;  Green- 
ock with  one  of  7.4  p'-r  cent.  ;  and  Dundre  with 
one  of  4.5  percent.  ;  while  Arbroath  indicates 
a  decrr^ase  at  the  rate  of  1.9  per  cent."  —  Pre- 
liminnry  iie]>ort  to  Parliament. 

The  divinion  of  population  between  town  dis- 
triclH  and  rural  districts  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : 


Oroopa  of  Dbtrictfl. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Total. 

Town  THitrlctn  a'oi>.  2,fK)0 

an«l  iipwariN)      .... 

M;ilnl.-iii'l-l:iiral    l>l«trlr;U 

Iniiilar-Kural  iJlotricU     . 

I,4f)4,.'»2 

479,000 

68,600 

U'2n,fflw 

4Ur,,172 

67,000 

2.92.''.,0«0 
»74,fMl 
126,720 

Total       

lAM2.n7 

2,082,030 

4,020,047 

A.  D.  1901.  Mr.  Carnegie's  great  Gift  to 
Uni7erBities  and  Students.  B' 0  (in  thia  vol.) 
Eimtation:  SroTi.AM):  A.  I).  IWJl, 

A.  D.  1904-1905,  Decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  against  the  Union,  in  1900,  of  the 
Free  Church  with  the  United  Presbyterian. 
—  All  Property  given  to  the  Opposing 
Remnant.  '  \u  U»(>'».  the  Iriitcd  Fr<-r-  ('liurfh 
was  forni*'d  hy  the  union  of  Ihf  majority  f)f  the 
Yti-v  (.'hurch  with  the  #-ntirc  iKKjy  of  tlie  L'nited 
Prc-sbyterlans,  .  .  .  (see,  In  Volume  VI.  of  this 


work,  Scotland  :  A.  D.  1900)  and  a  new  organ- 
isation placed  in  the  field  of  Church  politics  in 
Scotland  almost  equal  in  respect  of  numbers 
and  resources  to  the  Established  Church.  The 
small  minority  opposed  to  this  union  inside  the 
Free  Church  seceded,  held  some  of  the  churches 
and  manses  by  force,  defying  authority  to  the 
extent,  in  one  instance,  of  a  month's  imprison- 
ment, and  retained  the  denomination  of  '  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.'  As  their  fathers  left 
a  'vitiated'  Establishment  on  purpose  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  National 
Church,  so  they  refused  to  enter  the  new  union, 
in  order,  by  standing  out,  to  save  the  principles, 
doctrines,  and  purposes  identified  with  the  Dis- 
ruption of  1843.  This  minority  of  not  more 
than  twenty-seven  ministers  and  as  many  con- 
gregations, mostly  located  in  fastnesses  beyond 
the  Grampi-^ns,  is  now  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  with  Presbytery,  Assembly,  Moder- 
ator—  in  short,  with  the  otfices  and  institutions, 
on  a  condensed  scale,  which  are  essential  in 
Presbyterian  polity.  These  few  determined 
people  claim  to  be  the  faithful  remnant  of  the 
Disruptionists.  Like  Milton's  Abdiel,  'un- 
shaken, unseduced,  unterrified,'  nor  moved  to 
'swerve  from  truth'  or  'change  their  constant 
mind,'  they  claim  to  have  kept  their  loyalty, 
their  love,  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Disrup- 
tion through  all  the  temptations  of  an  age  in 
thought  Pyrrhonist,  in  morality  lax,  and  in  re- 
liirion  Latitudinarian.  On  the  assumption  that 
they  alone  were  the  Free  Church,  they  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Civil  Courts  in  their  defence. 
The  Court  of  Session  —  both  the  Ordinary  and 
the  Inner  Courts  —  decided  in  favour  of  the 
United  Free  Church.  Home-made  law  could 
not  satisfy  the  minority,  and,  on  appeal,  the 
House  of  Lords  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  declaring  the  remnant  to  be 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  finding  that 
the  United  Free  Church  was  a  modern  compos- 
ite body  which,  on  the  evidence  of  its  ambi- 
dextrous and  Latitudinarian  ctmstitution,  had 
abandoned  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples held  by  the  Disruptionists.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  decision,  the  property  of  the  Free 
Church,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  union  of  1900, 
now  belongs  to  the  remnant  of  the  Disrup- 
tionists. 

"From  the  side  of  the  losing  United  Free 
Chureh  a  bitter  cry  has  arisen  against  this  final- 
ity in  law,  'fhe  decision  is  formally  accepted, 
yet  dendunced  as  >injust  and  incoMii)etent,  as 
denying  toleration  and  the  right  to  change  its 
creed  to  an  autonomous  body  ;  and  tlierc  are 
murmurs  about  of  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to 
I'arlianient.  .  .  .  It  seems  the  rankest  injustice 
to  transfer  niore  than  one  million  in  invested 
fumlH.  nearly  a  thousand  church  buildings, 
thn-e  Hni)erior  eidlegi's  devoted  to  the  training 
of  Divinity  studfrils  (one  in  Ivlinluirgli,  another 
in  (Jlasgow.  and  a  lliird  in  Aberdeen),  th<!  mag- 
nificent Asscfmhly  Hall  in  Kdinburgli.  with  the 
filllces  attached,  probably  also  much  property  in 
foreitjn  mlHsloMH,  from  tiie  Unileil  Free  ('hurch 
to  this  remnant  of  |)isni|ilionlHls,  the  custrxlinns 
of  the  dying  emiiers  of  Oliseuranlism  in  Scot- 
lanr|."_'.r.  M.  Sloan.  Thr  ScoIUhIl  Fiur  Churrh 
i/''»rtiiif//itlf/  llii'irir.  Sr/if  .   1901). 

To  consider  the  Kitiialion  cri'atid  b)'  the  de- 
cision of  llie  Ho»iH<!  of  Lords,  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion was  appointed,  which  investigated  all  the 
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qiipstions  involved  and  reported  its  findings  in 
April,  liiU.").  In  the  jmlginent  of  the  Conitiiis- 
sioii,  tlie  Free  Church  (the  "Wee  Frees,"  as 
that  body  was  now  commonly  dubbed)  had 
neither  the  numbers  nor  the  resources  for  put- 
tin?  to  their  proper  use  the  enormous  endow- 
ment which  it  claimed.  At  the  same  time  there 
would  he  no  justice  in  delivering  those  endow- 
ments unconditionally  to  the  United  Free 
Church.  It  was  recommended,  accordinirly,  that 
a  Commission  be  constituted  by  Act  of  I'arlia- 
ment  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  property  and 
funds  involved,  and  to  arrange  for  the  allocation 
of  the  same,  to  the  end  of  securing  "adequate 
provision  for  the  due  performance  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  were  raised  and  the 
trusts  on  which  they  are  held."  A  Bill  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  recommendation  was  passed 
during  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

On  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  same  Act  enabled 
the  Church  to  change  the  formula  of  subscrip- 
tion required  from  its  ministers,  imder  the  Act 
of  1693,  so  that,  on  being  ordained,  a  minister 
shall  only  make  a  "declaration  of  his  faith  in 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  therein  contained,  accord- 
ing to  such  formula  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly." 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  Peace  followed  by 
Threatened  Conflict  in  the  Coal  Mining  In- 
dustry. ^^ee  (in  this  vol.)  Labou  OI!GA^"IZA- 
tign:  Scotland. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Working  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  See  Poverty,  Problems  of  : 
Pensions. 

SCOTT,  James  Brown:  Technical  Dele- 
gate to  the  Second  Peace  Conference.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt  against: 
A.  I).  1907. 

SCOTT,  Captain  K.  T.:  Commander  of 
Antarctic  Expedition.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Polar  Exploration. 

SEAL  FISHERY  NEGOTIATIONS.— 
"Negotiations  for  an  international  conference 
to  consider  and  reach  an  arrangement  providing 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  fur 
seals  in  the  North  Pacific  are  in  progress  with 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
Russia.  The  attitude  of  the  governments  inter- 
ested leads  me  to  hope  for  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  this  question  as  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  negotiations."  —  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Cnnrjress,  Dec.  6,  1909. 

SEATTLE:  A.  D."  1909.  — The  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition.  —  "The  fair  at 
Seattle,"  said  The  World's  Work  of  August, 
1909,  "  is  beautiful  ;  that  goes  without  saying, 
for  the  best  of  man's  art  is  fitted  to  the  best  of 
Nature's  workmanship  to  make  a  balanced  and 
blended  pictiu'e  never  excelled  in  the  long  list 
of  great  exhibitions.  But  better  than  that,  the 
fair  at  Seattle  is  a  definite  commercial  lesson  — 
and  lessons  in  commerce  last  forever.  Pri- 
marily, the  fair  is  teaching  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  know  the  Pacific  coast :  sec- 
ondarily, it  is  teaching  them  a  little  of  Alaska, 
a  little  of  Japan,  and  a  little  of  the  Philippines. 
And  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  particular 
fair  is  the  determined  effort  to  make  those  les- 
sons true."  This  seems  to  describe  the  impres- 
sion which  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion made  generally  on  the  visitors  who  went 


to  it  with  an  intelligent  purpose  in  going.  It 
gave  them  what  they  went  to  see,  with  fidelity, 
with  fulness,  and  in  UKjst  attractive  for/ns  of 
display.  Like  its  Northwestern  predecessor, 
at  Portland,  four  years  before,  it  was  an  almost 
startling  revelation  of  the  po.ssibilities  of  plant- 
ing and  ripening  in  cities,  states,  and  their 
social  institutions,  that  lie  within  trivial  spaces 
of  time  in  this  wonderful  present  age. 

The  Exposition  was  on  the  grounds  of  Wash- 
ington University,  and  seven  of  the  principal 
buildings  erected  for  it  were  of  permanent  con- 
struction and  remain  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Again,  as  at  Portland,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  buildings  architecturally  was  that 
for  the  forestry  exhibit,  built  of  logs  and  other 
timber  in  a  state  as  nearly  natural  as  it  could 
be  kept. 

The  Exposition  was  open  from  June  1st  until 
October  IG,  and  registered  about  3,740,000  vis- 
itors. 

SEBAHEDDIN.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tur- 
key: A.  D.  1909  (Jan.-May). 

SECTARIAN  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  France:  A.  D.  1903;  also 
Canada  :  A.  D.  1905. 

SEDDON,  Richard  J.:  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand.  —  His  Death.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
New  Ze.\l.\nd:  A.  D.  190()-1909. 

SEGNATURA,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1908. 

SEIYU-KAI.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  :  A. 
D.  1902  (Aug.)  :  1908  (June),  and  1909. 

SELFRIDGE,  Lieutenant  T.  E.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Science  and  Invention,  Recent  : 
Aeronautics. 

SENATORS,  United  States:  Proposed 
Election  by  Direct  Popular  Vote.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  United  States  Senators. 

SENEGAMBIA:  A.  D.  1904.  —  Cession 
of  a  portion  of  territory  by  England  to 
France.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  1904 
(April). 

SENUSSIA,  or  Senoussi :  The  Pan-Is- 
lamic Movement  in  Africa.  —  Sidi  Mahomed 
bin  AH  es  Senussia  and  his  Sect.  —  His 
Doctrine  and  its  Aim.  —  "We  have  recently 
heard,  principally  apropos  of  the  disturbances 
in  Egypt,  a  considerable  amount  concerning 
Pan-Islamism.  Taking  into  consideration  how 
much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  little  has  been  .said  con- 
cerning one  of  the  principal  organisations  for 
the  propagation  of  Pan-Islamism.  I  refer  to 
the  sect  known  as  Senussia.  ...  At  this  pre- 
sent moment  there  is  throughout  Africa  very 
general  discontent  among  the  native  population, 
not  only  in  Mohammedan  countries,  but  univer- 
sally over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  entire 
continent.   .  .  . 

"It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  so  influ- 
ence any  warlike  Moslem  people  to  religious  en- 
thusiasm that  they  are  instantly  ready  in  arms 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  faith.  But  the  most 
significant  and  sinister  symptom  of  this  anti- 
Cliristian  crusade  is  that  the  message  carried  by 
the  Senussia  agents  is,  '  Wait,  for  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe.  Rest  now,  but  when  the  hour 
arrives,  rise,  slay,  and  spare  not.'  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Senussia 
sect  was  founded  in  1835,  that  its  rise  has  been 
enormously  rapid,  and  that  its  propaganda  has 
been  actively  and  diligently  preached  in  British 
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possessions  for  many  years  past,  with  scarcely 
one  definite  item  of  intelligence  concerning  it 
being  known,  it  shows  clearly  that  the  motive 
power  and  organising  intelligence  must  be  some- 
thing considerably  abo^e  the  average.  .  .  . 

"The  sect  was  founded  in  1835  by  Sidi  Ma- 
homed bin  Ali  es  Senussia,  otherwise  known  as 
Sheikh  Senussi,  an  Algerian  Arab  born  near 
Jlostaganem  towards  the  end  of  the  Turkish 
dominion.  A  lineal  descendant  of  the  prophet 
Mahomed,  he  first  gained  a  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity at  Fez.  He  then  proceeded  to  Mecca,  where 
he  commenced  preaching.  However  his  suc- 
cess, which  was  remarkably  rapid,  caused  great 
local  jealousy  and  he  had  perforce  to  fly  to 
Egj'pt.  He  started  a  zawia  or  monastery  at 
Alexandria,  but  being  excommunicated  by  the 
Sheikh  el  Islam  at  Cairo,  he  was  again  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight.  This  time  he 
fled  across  the  Lybian  desert  to  Jebel  el  Akhdar 
near  Benghazi  on  the  north  coast,  where  he 
again  established  a  zawia,  and  in  a  short  time 
had  obtained  a  considerable  following.  There 
he  lived  and  preached,  and  died  in  1859  or  1860, 
having  firmly  established  the  Senussia  sect. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahomed. 

"The  dfjctrine  preached  by  the  Sheikh 
Senussi,  and  which  still  compri.ses  the  doctrines 
an'l  aims  of  his  disciples,  was  as  follow.s:  To  free 
the  Maiiomrnedan  religion  from  the  many  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  it.  To  restore,  under  one 
universal  leader,  the  former  purity  of  faith. 
Finally,  and  most  especially,  to  free  all  Moslem 
countries,  more  particidarly  those  in  Africa, 
from  the  dominion  of  the  infidel.''  —  H.  A.  Wil- 
son, Tli^  M>)de,m  Menace  {Nineteenth  Century, 
Sept.,  1907;. 

"The  growth  of  the  Senoussi  has  been  one  of 
the  mf)st  striking  develf)pments  of  modern  Islam. 
They  have  adopted  an  active  mis,sionary  policy 
and  have  sprea<l  southwards  through  iieathen 
Africa,  while  their  organization  has  been  framed 
with  the  idea  of  itielu<ling  and  cfjiinliiialing  all 
existing  brotherhoods.  The  Senoussi  liave 
established  in  all  coimtries  whrre  the  Moslem  is 
governed  by  an  alien  race  a  system  of  occidt 
government  side  by  side,  anrl  coinciding  in  its 
bounflaries,  with  the  state  administration.  This 
fxcidt  government  exists  in  Algeria,  Kgypt,  and 
India,  and  its  emissarieH  are  at  work  in  Nigeria. 
The  .SenouHsi  now  include  within  their  brothr-r- 
h<xA  practically  all  the  Snrwii'*,  that  is  the 
majority  of  .Moslems  in  Arabia,  Turkey,  North 
Africa.  Turkestan,  Afirlianist.'in  an<l  Kast  A.sia. 
The  Shiites,  who  [iredoniinate  in  I'ersia,  are 
(done  prevented  by  their  conce|>tion  of  orthfxloxy 
frf»m  being  HenouHsi. 

"The  HenoiiMHl  had  their  hendquarters  at 
I>J!irboub,  but  some  twr-rity  years  at'o  It  was 
fleeided  to  H'-nd  tiieir  oflleial  rejireHentative  to 
C'oriHlantino|iIr',  and  the  venr-ralde  Mokkadem 
whofKcupien  ihin  [tosition  is  rtven  more  power- 
ful in  rrouneiJH  than  the  Sheik  u!  Islam,  who, 
nominated  by  fiie  Hult.;in,  occupies  in  the  hienir- 
chy  the  filace  of  Kx pounder  of  the  Law,  Hecf)rid 
f»nly  to  that  of  the  ('ali|»li,  the  'Hhwlow  of  (i<xl 
on  Kartb,'"  —  A.  It.  ('ol(|iihoiin,  /'an/slam 
(\or/h  Ainrrirnii  J{fiirw.  ,hiv<\  \WWt). 

.See,   ;dM'i    iri   \''.Iurrie   V'l   ,    \y.\l'i-  .'!!{.'). 

SERGIUS,  Grand  Duke,  Assassination  of. 
Kw  l\\\  thlM  vol.,  UrHfitA:  A.  I).  lWM-ll>or). 

SERVIA.  See  Hn  this  vol.;  IJai.kan  and 
I>A.N(;fiiAN  Htatkk;  Hrhvia. 


SEVASTOPOL  :  Riot  and  Naval  Mutiny. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1905  (Feb.- 
Kov.). 

SHACKLETON,  Lieutenant  Ernest  H. : 
Antarctic   Explorations.      See  (in   this   vol.) 

POL.\H  E.XPLOKATKIN. 

SHA-HO,  Battle  of  the.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A.  D.  1904-1905  (Sept.-Mauch). 

SHANGHAI:  A.  D.  1902.  — Withdrawal 
of  Foreign  Troops.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China; 
A.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Boycott  of  Americans  and 
American  Goods.  See  Race  Proble.ms  : 
United  States:  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  International  Opium  Com- 
mission.    See  Opium  Proble.m. 

SHAW,  Leslie  M.  :  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States  • 
A.  D.  1901-1905,  and  1905-1909. 

SHEIKH-UL-ISLAM,  The  :  His  Author- 
ity and  Function  at  Constantinople.  See 
Senussia. 

His  Part  in  the  Turkish  Constitutional 
Revolution.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey;  A.  D. 
1908  (July-Dec),  and  after. 

SHEMSI  PASHA,  Assassination  of. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  D.  1908  (July- 
Dec). 

SHERIAT,  The,  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tur- 
key: A.  1).  1909  (Jan.-:May). 

SHERMAN  ANTI -TRUST  ACT,  of 
1890.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways;  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1H90-1902. 

Action  of  National  Civic  Federation  on 
its  Amendment.  See  ('o.mijin.\tions,  Indus- 
TitiAi.,  (.tc  :  United  States:  A.  D.  1908- 
1909. 

SHERMAN,  James  S.  :  Elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  See  (in  this 
vol.;  United  St.vtes:  A.  1).  1908  (Apuil- 
Nov,). 

SHEVKET  PASHA,  Mahmud:  Com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  Constitutional  Forces. 
Seednthis  vol.iTiiiKEY:  A.  1).  19(t9(.l.\N.-.M.vY). 

SHIPBUILDING  AGREEMENT  (Brit- 
tish)  of  1908,  The.  See  (in  this  vol  )  Laijok 
Okoam/.a  rioN .   I^noland:  .\.  1)    19()S. 

SHIPPING  COMBINATION,  North  At- 
lantic.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Comiunatio.ns,  l.sDUrt- 

TltlAL:   Ini  KUNATIONAL. 

SHIR6  HIGHLANDS:  Their  Suitability 
for  European  Colonization.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Afuk  \ 

SHIRTWAIST-MAKERS'  STRIKE, 
The.  Sec  (in  this  vol.)  LAifoit  Okoanization; 
United  Statkh:  A.  D.  1909  I'll 0. 

SHONTS,  Theodore  P.:  Chairman  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Panama  (anal:  A    I)    190.-,   1909. 

SHOOA-ES-SULTANEH.  See  (in  this 
Vf.l  )   I'l  it-iA     A    I).  ll»0.'i   1907. 

SHORT  BALLOT  REFORM.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  I",i,K(  Ti  VI  Fuwim^i,  I  NiTia)  Statkh. 

SIA-GU-SHAN  HILL,  Capture  of.  See 
(InllilHvol  ).Iai-an    a.  I).  19(M   19(»5(.May  Jan.). 

SIAM  :  A.  D.  1902. — Treaty  with  France. 
—  Hy  a  fresh  tretity  wiib  Siam.  Heciitcd  in  Octo- 
ber, 1902,  l''riinee  won  from  Unit  kingdom  an- 
other piece  of  lerritory  to  aild  to  her  IndoCbitia 
donmin.  The  new  ii<'(|ulHilion  is  between  the 
HoliioH  and  PIek  Koinpong  Tiam  rivf-rs,  on 
the  Oreiit  I-ake.  In  return  France  restores 
the  {)ort  of  Chuntabun,  which  she  has  held  fur 
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a  lon;^  time  without  right,  and  which  she  agreed 
to  restore  in  1899.     See  Siam  in  Volunic  VI. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Declaration  of  England  and 
France  touching  Influence  in  Siam.  iSee  (in 
this  vol.)  P:iuoi'i;:  A.  1).  1904  (Ariui,). 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Suppression  of  Gambling  and 
Edict  for  the  Extinction  of  Slavery.  —  An 
oflicial  notification  of  the  suppression  of  gam- 
bling and  a  royal  edict  decreeing  the  abolition 
of  the  lust  rcnmants  of  slavery  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam  were  communicatod  to  the  American 
Government,  through  its  Minister  at  liangkok, 
in  March  and  April,  1905.  In  part,  the  former 
stated : 

"His  Majesty  has  long  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  although  tlie  revenue  derived  from 
gambling  is  an  important  factor  in  the  finances 
of  the  Kingdom  the  evils  resulting  therefrom  are 
much  greater  than  the  benefits.  People  expend 
in  gambling  not  only  their  own  wealth  but  the 
wealth  of  others.  They  devote  to  gambling 
time  during  which  they  should  be  attending  to 
their  work.  Under  present  conditions  large 
sums  of  monej'  which  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  gambling  farmers  are  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom. Gambling  is  also  responsible  for  much  of 
the  crime  that  is  committed.  The  abolition  of 
gambling  would,  therefore,  not  only  result  in 
an  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  people 
and  in  increased  industry,  but  money  now  ex- 
pended therein  would  remain  in  circulation 
within  the  country,  thereby  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community.  In  order,  however, 
to  replace  the  loss  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
gambling,  some  taxes  must  be  increased  and 
new  taxes  devised.  In  the  increase  of  certain 
of  these  taxes  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  Gambling 
cannot,  therefore,  be  suppressed  at  once,  but 
must  be  gradually  abolished.  His  Majesty, 
therefore,  has  been  pleased  to  order  the  abolition 
of  gambling  within  the  period  of  three  years." 

The  decree  concerning  slavery  opens  thus : 
"Although  slavery  in  our  realm  is  very  differ- 
ent from  slavery  as  it  has  existed  in  many  other 
countries —  most  slaves  being  persons  who  have 
become  so  voluntarily  and  not  by  force  and  the 
powers  of  the  master  over  the  slaves  being 
strictly  limited  —  yet  we  have  alwaj's  con- 
sidered that  the  institution,  even  in  this  modi- 
fied form,  is  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
our  country.  We  have,  therefore,  from  the 
commencement  of  our  reign,  taken  steps,  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  and  otherwise,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  .  .  .  We  now  deem  it  time 
to  take  more  sweeping  measures  which  will 
gradually  result  in  the  entire  disappearance  of 
slavery  from  Siam."  Accordingh^  a  law  is  be- 
creed  as  follows:  "All  children  born  of  parents 
who  are  slaves  shall  be  free  without  the  execu- 
tion of  the  condition  stated  in  the  law  of  Pee 
Chau.  No  person  now  free  can  be  made  a  slave. 
If  any  person  now  a  slave  shall  hereafter  become 
free  he  cannot  thereafter  again  become  a  .slave. 
Wherever  any  person  is  now  held  a  debt  slave, 
the  master  shall  credit  upon  the  principal  of  the 
debt  for  which  he  is  held  a  slave  the  sum  of  four 
(4)  ticals  for  each  month  after  the  1st  of  April, 
124,  provided  that  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for 
any  time  during  which  the  slave  may  desert  his 
master.  If  a  slave  changes  his  master,  no  in- 
crease shall  be  made  in  the  debt  for  which  he  is 
actually  held." 


A.  D.  1909.  —  Treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
Ceding  three  States  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
—  IJy  a  trc'aty  with  Siam,  signed  on  the  lOtli  of 
March,  1909,  Great  Britain  added  15,000  square 
miles  to  her  dominion  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Siam  renounced,  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  her 
suzerain  rights  over  the  native  States  of  Kelan- 
tan,  Trengganu,  and  Kedah,  and  perhaps  other 
di.stricts,  in  the  Peninsula.  In  return  the  Biitish 
Government  consented  to  certain  modifications 
in  the  extra-territorial  rights  enjoyed  b}'  British 
subjects  in  Siam.  The  Government  of  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  will  advance  to  Siam  the 
capital,  about  £4,000,000,  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  Southern  Siam,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  that  direct  railway  communi- 
cation will  soon  be  established  between  Bangkok 
and  Singapore.  Kelantan  lies  374  miles  distant 
from  Singapore  and  about  500  from  Bangkok,  on 
the  shore  of  the  China  Sea.  It  is  a  purely  Malay 
State  under  the  rule  of  a  Rajah,  who  has  not, 
like  his  predecessors,  adopted  the  higher  title  of 
Sultan,  but  who  claims  to  be  an  independent 
Sovereign,  though  he  has  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  King  of  Siam  as  his  suzerain. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  led  to  the  transfer 
of  his  allegiance,  very  much,  it  is  said,  against 
his  wish. 

SIENKIEWICZ,  Henry  K.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  NoT3EL  Prizes. 

SIFTON,  Clifford:  Canadian  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  —  Hov?  he  started  the  "Ameri- 
can Invasion  "  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Can.\da:  A.  D.  1896-1909. 

SIGANANDA.  See  (in  this  vol.)  South 
Africa:  N.\tal  :  A.  D.  1906-1907. 

SILVER:  Suspension  of  Free  Coinage  in 
Mexico.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Mexico  :  A.  D. 
1904-1905. 

SILVER  EXCHANGE,  with  the  Orient. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Finance  and  Trade:  Asia: 
A.  D.  1909. 

SIMON,  General  Antoine :  President  of 
Haiti.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Haiti  .  A.  D.  1908. 

SIMPLON  TUNNEL.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Railways  :  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1903. 

SINHA,  Satyendra  Prasanna:  Appoint- 
ment as  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
India:  A.  D.  1908-19U9. 

SINN  FEIN,  The.  See  (in  this  voL)  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1905. 

SIOUX  INDIANS:  Colony  in  Nicaragua. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Central  America:  Nica- 
ragua. 

SIPAHDAR,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Persia  :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

SIPIAGIN,  M.:  Assassination  of.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1901-1904. 

SLAVERY:  In  Portuguese  Africa.  See  (in 
thisvol.)  Africa:  Portuguese:  A.D.  1905-1908. 

Abolition  in  Siam.     See  Siam:  A.  D.  1909. 

Legal,  but  not  Practical  Ending  in  Zanzi- 
bar.    See  Zanzibar  :  A.  D.  1905. 

SLEEPING  SICKNESS.  See  (in  thisvol.) 
Public  Health. 

SLOCUM,  Consul-General  C.  R.:  Report 
on  Affairs  in  the  Congo  State.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Congo  State:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

"  SLOCUM,"  Burning  of  the.  See  "  Gen- 
eral Slocum." 

SMALL  HOLDINGS  ACT.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Engl.\nd:  a.  D.  1907-1908. 
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SMIRNOFF,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  I).  1904  (Feb.-Aug.). 

SMITH,  Charles  E.  :  Postmaster-General. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Uxited  States:  A.  D.  1901- 
1905. 

SMITH,  Goldwin:  On  Discontent  in  India. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  India:  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

SMITH,  Consul-General  James  A. :  Re- 
port on  Affairs  in  the  Congo  State.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Congo  State :  A.  D.  19U6-1909. 

SMITH,  James  F.:  Governor-General  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Philippine  Islands:  A.  D.  1906-1907. 

SYNDER,  R.  M.:  Municipal  "Boodler" 
of  St.  Louis.     See   (in  this  vol.)  Municipal 

GOVEUNME.NT  :  ST.    LoUIS. 

SOCIAL  BETTERMENT:  England: 
A.  D.  1909.  — The  Housing  and  Town-Plan- 
ning Act. — A  Hou.sing  and  Town  Planning 
Bill,  brought  over  from  the  previous  session 
of  Parliament,  was  introduced  anew  in  April, 
1909,  by  Mr.  John  Bums,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  It  passed  the  Com- 
mons and  went  in  November  to  the  Lords,  who 
gave  it  amendments  which  were  thought  to 
have  brouglit  it  to  wreck.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  accept  them  ;  but  many  in  both 
Houses  were  keenly  anxious  for  legislation  on 
the  suljject,  and  private  negotiation  brought 
about  a  compromise  of  their  differences,  secur- 
ing the  enactment  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  form. 

The  first  part  of  the  Act  aims  at  improving 
the  dwelling  accominoilation  of  the  working 
class<'.s,  botli  by  making  it  obligatory  on  all 
local  authorities  to  provide  new  housing  where 
required,  and  also  by  elaborate  provisions  for 
sanitary  inspeetion.  Every  county  council  is 
required  to  appoint  a  public  health  and  housing 
committee  and  also  a  medical  oflicer  of  health, 
who  shall  rievote  his  whole  time  to  the  super- 
vi.sion  of  the  county  area.  Almost  all  work- 
ing class  dwellings  in  the  country  are  covered 
by  provisions  ensuring  that  they  shall  be;  kept 
fit  for  human  habitation  throughout  their  ten- 
ancy. Enlartred  powers  of  compulsory  pur- 
charse,  of  closing  and  of  demolition  are  also 
conferred  upon  local  authorities  or  their  author- 
ized agents. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  town- 
planning  are  cornrnr-nderl  by  The  Times  as 
marking  "a  new  departure  in  legislation  in  this 
country.  Hitherto  new  centres  of  population 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  existing 
urban  areas  havrr  been  allowed  tocxpanrl,  with- 
out conlrrjl  or  prevision.  The  result  lias  too 
ofU;n  been  that  the  ha^thn/ard  development  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  centres  has  pro- 
duced slurnH.  prevent<d  the  orderly  growth  of 
t/^>wrm,  and  involved  enormf)Us  exj)enditure  in 
clearing  »it#;M,  wirlening  streets,  and  providing 
neeeHHJiry  op«'n  s|)W:eH,  'I'he  Hill  aims  at  secur- 
ing in  the  future  sanitary  conditions,  amerdty, 
anfj  convenience  by  enabling  h(  hemes  to  be 
ma'le  unrjer  which  biiilillng  land  will  be  devel- 
ojK'd  with  due  regarrl  t*)  future  requirements. 
With  this  end  In  view  the  I^'Kal  Governtncnt 
fVjanl  ar«'  r-ni(K>weref|  to  authorize  local  aultior- 
Itje*  to  (irepare  town  jilannlng  whetncH  in  ron 
nexlon  wIMi  land  likely  to  be  uwid  for  building 
puriCfWH,  or  to  a'lof»t,  any    hucIi    tw  hemes   jiro- 

[Ki^'d  liv  owners  of  land.  The  schemes  are  to 
inve  eff/ct,  however,  ')nly  If  approved  by  the 
\/xa\  Government   I^jarff.     T)i«  Bill   provides 

r; 


for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  any  person 
whose  property  is  injuriously  affected  by  the 
making  of  a  town  planning  scheme,  and,  on  the 
othei  hand,  the  local  authority  is  empowered  to 
recover  from  any  person  whose  land  is  in- 
creased in  value  by  the  making  of  the  scheme  a 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  that  increase." 

In  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant Act,  a  party  of  eighty  representatives  of 
municipalities  and  other  bodies  in  Great  Britain 
who  would  be  concerned  in  its  administration 
passed  the  Easter  holidays  of  1909  in  some  of 
the  German  cities  which  are  most  famous  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  town-growth.  The  four  cities  se- 
lected were  Cologne,  Dlisseldorf,  Frankfurt, 
and  Wiesbaden,  each  of  which  has  formulated 
its  own  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  and 
offers  a  different  point  of  view. 

Prussia :  A.  D.  1905.  —  A  Government 
Bureau  of  Charities.  —  In  1905  a  law  passed 
by  the  Prussian  Diet  created  a  national  Char- 
ity Bureau,  the  duties  of  which  are  stated  as 
follows:  (1)  To  follow  the  development  of  char- 
ity work  and  keep  the  government  informed  of 
this  development  ;  (2)  to  advise  the  state  of  con- 
ditions which  justify  change  in  existing  laws 
or  the  passing  of  new  laws,  or  which  suggest 
change  in  government  methods  ;  (3)  to  draw  up 
opinions  and  make  proposals  which  will  lielp  in 
framing  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ;  (4) 
to  take  general  control  of  relief  stations  in  case 
of  great  calamities.  It  will  also  be  the  duty 
of  the  department  (1)  to  establish  relations  be- 
tween different  charity  organizations  suggest 
im])rovements  in  the  mc'thods  of  these  orgaiu/a 
tions,  and  economize  the  forces  of  the  various 
bodies  ;  (2)  to  follow  the  progress  of  charitable 
work  and  make  an  index  and  collection  of  all 
literature  relating  to  the  subject  ;  (3)  to  give 
information  and  advice  in  reference  to  philan- 
thropic endeavor  when  requested  to  do  so;  (4) 
to  make  reports  to  the  state  at  short  intervals  in 
reference  to  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  work  in  the  nation  at  large  :  (5)  to  draw  up 
ojiinions  and  make  proposals  for  the  improve- 
ment or  belter  organization  of  the  charity  pro- 
paganda in  part  or  as  a  whole ;  (6)  to  take 
charge  of  the  development  of  the  work  in  any 
section  ;  (7)  to  assist  in  putting  in  operation 
any  suggestions  or  i)lan8  which  may  be  niad(!  or 
worked  out  for  the  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions. 

United  States:  A.  D.  1900-1909. — The 
National  Civic  Federation.  Its  Origin. — 
Its  Purposes. —  Its  Organization.  -  Its 
Work.  —  The  F<'deration  was  ori^'^anized  in 
190<),  In  Chicago,  after  a  succession  of  naliorud 
conferences  had  been  held  upon  such  subjects 
as  I'riinary  lOlection  Reform,  T'oreign  i'olicy 
and  Trusts  and  Cninbinalions.  It  consisted  of 
an  advisory  council  of  tlv«!  hunilred  members 
and  an  Executive  (,'ommittec.  On  W\v  Execu- 
tive Comndltee  were  several  of  the  members  of 
the  prewnl  National  Executive  Conunlttee,  in- 
cluding Franklin  MacV'eagh,  .\r(hbisliop  In;- 
land,  Hamur-I  Gom|)ers,  John  Mitchell.  I).  J. 
Keefe.  .lohn  W.  Ktahl,  and  Menjarnin  Ido 
Whr-eler.  The  pr'pH|)eclu,H.  ])uliliMlied  iil,  the 
time,  stated  the  purpose  of  the  rirganization  to 
be  us  follows: 

"...  To  organlz(!  the  best  liralns  of  tlin 
nation  in  an  educational  movement  toward  tho 
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solution  of  some  of  the  great  problems  related 
to  social  and  industrial  progress ;  to  i)rovid(;  for 
study  and  discussion  of  (jucslions  of  national 
ini|)ort ;  to  aid  thus  in  the  crystallization  of  the 
most  enliglitened  ])ublic  opinic^n  ;  and,  •when 
desirable,  to  promote  legislation  in  accordance 
therewith." 

"Fifteen  national  subjects  were  named,  and 
it  was  expected  that  from  time  to  time  the  for- 
mation of  committees  would  result  having  as 
their  special  province  the  consideration  of  the 
subjects  suggested. 

"  By  vote,  it  was  decided  to  take  up  for  dis- 
cussion, through  national  conferences,  the  three 
subjects  of  intlustrial  arbitration,  taxation  and 
municipal  ownership.  The  first  conference, 
that  on  industrial  arbitration,  was  held  at  Chi- 
cago, in  December,  1900,  and  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Industrial  Department,  with 
A.  C.  Bartlett,  of  Chicago,  chairman.  In  the 
following  June  a  national  conference  on  taxa- 
tion was  held  in  Buffalo,  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Department  on  Taxation,  with 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligmau  as  chairman.  It  was 
the  intention  to  hold  the  Conference  on  Munici- 
pal Ownership  in  New  York  the  following  De- 
cember, but  in  the  meantime  a  number  of  large 
strikes,  especially  the  Steel  Strike,  the  National 
Machinists'  strike  and  a  threatened  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  absorbed  so  much  of  the  energy  and 
attention  of  the  active  members  of  tlie  Federa- 
tion at  that  time  that  the  Public  Ownership 
Conference  was  postponed  for  the  time  being. 

"Through  the  work  done  by  the  committee 
in  connection  with  the  coal  and  steel  strikes, 
Senator  Hanna  became  interested  in  the  organ- 
ization, and  in  December  of  that  year  was  made 
President  of  the  organization.  Ilis  selection 
for  that  office,  together  with  the  appointment 
of  other  men  of  national  reputation  on  the  com- 
mittee, attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
the  organization.  For  two  years  following  that 
department  was  the  only  one  prominent  before 
the  public,  and  its  work  in  the  prevention  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  was  naturally  regarded  as 
the  only  purpose  of  the  organization.  The 
conferences  held  during  this  period  were  nat- 
\irally  confined  to  the  subject  of  conciliation 
and  collateral  phases  of  the  work.  As  national 
labor  disturbances  then  became  less  frequent 
after  two  years  of  this  special  work  the  organ- 
ization was  able  to  resume  its  original  pro- 
gramme, holding  itself,  however,  in  readiness 
to  concentrate  its  energies  on  the  industrial 
work  at  any  time  the  need  might  arise. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  national  confer- 
ence on  immigration  was  called,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration  organized.  After  that  a 
national  commission  on  Municipal  Ownership 
was  formed,  and  by  that  time  the  public  began 
to  take  interest  in  the  broader  aspects  of  the  or- 
ganization. Later  came  the  establishment  of  the 
Industrial  Economics  Department,  which  has 
taken  up  some  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  the  day,  including  Socialism  anrl  Trusts  and 
Combinations.  The  holding  of  a  national  confer- 
ence on  Political  Reform  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  department  especially  devoted  to 
these  subjects. 

"  While  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
organization  are  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  fact  is  here  emphasized  that  in 
devoting  itself  to  other  matters  than  questions 


relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  organization 
has  not  deviated  from,  but  has  returned  to,  its 
original  lines." —  The  Aational  Civic  J'ederatton 
Jkview,  March,  1909. 

The  following  additional  particulars  of  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  Federation 
are  drawn  from  a  pamphlet  statement  of  1909: 

"The  membership  of  the  Federation  is  drawn 
from  practical  men  of  affairs,  wliose  acknow- 
ledged leadership  in  thought  and  action  makes 
them  typical  representatives  of  the  various  ele- 
ments that  voluntarily  work  together  for  the 
general  good.  Its  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  constituted  of  three  factors :  the  gen- 
eral public,  represented  by  the  church,  the  bar, 
the  press,  statesnuuiship  and  finance;  employers, 
represented  by  large  manufacturers  and  the 
heads  of  great  corporations,  and  employers' 
organizations;  and  labor,  represented  by  the 
principal  officials  of  national  and  international 
organizations  of  wage-earners  in  every  impor- 
tant industry. 

"There  are  useful  organizations  of  farmers, 
manufacturers,  wage  earners,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  economists  and  other  distinct 
but  interacting  elements  of  society,  which  hold 
meetings  for  discussion  of  affairs  peculiar  to 
their  own  pursuits  and  callings.  The  Federa- 
tion, in  addition  to  its  Departments  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  specific  purposes,  provides  a 
forum  where  representatives  of  all  these  ele- 
ments of  society  may  meet  to  discuss  national 
problems  in  which  they  have  a  common  inter- 
est. 

"Twelve  national  conferences  have  thus  been 
held  upon  such  subjects  as  Primary  Election 
and  Ballot  Reforms,  Foreign  Policy,  Trusts, 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  Taxation,  and  Im- 
migration. These  conferences  have  usually 
been  attended  by  delegates  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernors of  States  and  by  representatives  selected 
by  various  commercial,  industrial,  and  educa- 
tional bodies. 

"The  present  activities  of  the  Federation  are 
exercised  through  the  following  agencies: 

"  Trade  Agreement  Department, 

"Industrial  Conciliation  Department, 

"  Industrial  Economics  Department, 

"Industrial  Welfare  Department, 

"Public  Employes'  Welfare  Department, 

"  The  Woman's  Dc^partment, 

"  Public  Ownership  Commission, 

"Immigration  Department, 

"Political  Reform  Department. 

"  The  Trade  Agreement  Department  [John 
Mitchell,  Chairman]  consists  of  employers  and 
representatives  of  workingmen,  who  make  agree- 
ments as  to  hours,  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. The  membership  of  the  department 
is  equally  divided  between  employers  and  labor 
leaders,  the  employers  being  officers  of  steam 
and  street  railway  companies,  coal  operators, 
the  publishers  of  large  daily  papers,  building 
contractors,  brewers,  stove  manufacturers,  ship- 
pers' associations,  while  labor  is  represented  by 
officials  in  corresponding  crafts.  .  .   . 

"The  Conciliation  Department  [Seth  Low, 
Chairman]  deals  entirely  with  strikes,  lock-outs 
and  arbitration.  The  services  of  this  depart- 
ment have  been  enlisted  in  about  five  hundred 
cases,  involving  every  conceivable  phase  of  a 
problem  interwoven  with  or  underlying  an  in- 
dustrial controversy.    Its  membership  extends 
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to  every  industrial  centre,  and  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  leading  organizations  of  employers 
and  of  wage-earners.  Through  this  membersliip 
information  of  any  threatened  trouble  between 
capital  and  labor  usually  reaches  the  headquar- 
ters, from  one  side  or  the  other,  in  advance  of 
any  public  rupture.  .   .  . 

"The  Department  of  Industrial  Econom- 
ics [Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Chairman]  was 
formed  to  promote  discussion  of  practical  eco- 
nomic problems.  Its  membership  is  composed 
of  leatling  economists,  including  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  political  economy  in  uni- 
versities, lecturers  and  economic  and  legal 
authors;  editors  of  the  daily  press,  of  politico- 
social  magazines,  of  trade  papers  and  of  labor 
journals;  representatives  of  the  pulpit;  large 
employers  and  representatives  of  labor.  This 
department  has  arranged  a  programme  for  the 
discussion,  by  the  ablest  experts  to  be  pro- 
cured, of  each  of  the  vital  and  frequently  irri- 
tating questions  that  arise  in  the  Conciliation 
Department  in  connection  with  the  prevention 
or  settlement  of  controversies.  .  .  . 

"  The  Industrial  Welfare  Department  [the 
work  of  which  is  conducted  by  a  number  of 
subcommittees,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  William  H. 
Taft,  as  Chairman  of  the  committee  which 
studies  the  welfare  of  the  Public  Employes  of 
the  country,  and  the  general  Chairman  of 
■which  is  William  H.  Willcox]  is  composed  of  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  stores,  factories,  mines  and 
on  railroads.  It  is  devoted  to  interesting  em- 
ployers in  improving  the  conditions  imder 
which  employes  in  all  industries  work  and  live. 
In  extending  the  practice  of  Welfare  Work  the 
department  has  found  of  especial  value  confer- 
ences of  employers,  held  under  its  auspices  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  inter- 
change of  experiences.  Illustrated  literature  is 
widely  di-stributed,  and  st<*rcopticon  lectures 
are  given.  A  bureau  of  exchange  is  maintained 
at     iiead quarters,    where     descri[)tive    matter, 

f)lanH  and  photf)graplis  relating  to  betterments 
n  different  industries  may  l>e  obtained  by  em- 
ployers. 

"  Some  of  the  subjects  involved  are: 

"Sanitary  Work  Places:  Syst<;ms  for  provid- 
ing pure  drinking  water  ;  for  ventilation,  includ- 
ing the  cooling  of  super  h';tt<'d  places,  and 
devires  ff^r  exhaustin?  dust  and  removing  gaxes; 
for  lighting  work  places ;  and  for  guarding 
ma'rhinery;  wash  njonis  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  towels  and  soap;  shower  baths  for  mold- 
crs  and  stationary  firemen  ;  emergency  hospit- 
als; locker  nxxna ;  seats  for  women;  laundries 
for  men's  overalls  or  women's  uniforms;  the  u.se 
of  elevat'ifH  for  wom<;n,  ancl  lune)ier>n  rooms. 

"  llecreation:  The  s^K-ial  hall  for  dancing  par- 
ties, f:oncertH,  tli»;atricals,  billiards,  i)ool  or 
Ixjwling;  the  gynnuutium,  athletic  fk:ld,  n>of 
garden,  va<;alionH  and  summer  excursions  for 
fcrnpioyes,  and  rest  rooms  or  traitimen's  rest 
hou-ieM. 

"  f>lucatJonal:  Classes  for  apprentices;  In 
coking,  dresHmaking,  millinery;  (Irst  aid  to  the 
Injured;  night  clasvs  for  technical  training; 
kindergarU;ns  and  librfirW:s. 

"  Housing:  Homes  rented  or  wjld  U)  employes, 
and  l»onrding  houvs, 

"Provident,  Funds:  For  Insurancr,  pensions, 
MAvlngH  or  lending  money  in  times  of  stress. 

Gl 


"The  Woman's  Department  [of  which  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taft  is  Honorary  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Horace  Brock,  Chairman,  and  which  has  a 
strong  corps  of  other  officers]  "  is  composed 
largely  of  women  who  are  themselves  stockhold- 
ers or  who  are  financially  interested  in  indus- 
trial organizations  (including  railroads,  mills, 
factories,  mines,  stores  and  other  work  places) 
through  family  relationships,  and  who  therefore 
naturally  should  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
workers  in  enterprises  from  which  they  draw 
their  incomes;  there  are  also,  among  other  in- 
fluential members,  the  wives  of  public  officials. 

••The  object  of  this  department  is:  •To  use  its 
influence  in  securing  needed  improvements  in 
the  working  and  living  conditions  of  women  and 
men  wage-earners  in  the  various  industries  and 
governmental  institutions,  and  to  co-operate, 
when  practicable,  in  the  general  work  of  the 
Federation.'  .  .  . 

"The  Public  Ownership  Commission  [Mel- 
ville E.  Ingalls,  Chairman],  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Federation,  is  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  prominent  men  represent- 
ing practically  every  shade  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  .  .  . 

"The  Department  of  Immigration  [Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Chairman]  is  composed  of  ukju  se- 
lected to  represent  every  locality  in  the  Unioa 
affected  by  the  admission  of  aliens. 

'•  This  Department  was  organized  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Immigration  Conference, 
held  in  New  York  City,  December  G-8,  1905, 
this  conference  being  attended  by  more  than  five 
hundred  delegates  appointed  by  Governors  of 
States,  leading  commercial,  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, labor  and  economic  organizations, 
and  by  prominent  ecclesiastical  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  undertook  au  investiga- 
tion of  all  im[)ortant  phases  of  the  immigration 
problem,  the  Department  being  organized  into 
seven  distinct  committees.   .  .  . 

"  I.,argely  through  the  work  of  the  Immi- 
gration Department,  Congress  was  induced  to 
appoint  a  Commission  on  hnniigration,  which 
commission  has.  with  unlimited  funds  at  its  dis- 
poa»l,  undertaken  a  large  part  of  the  work  that 
had  been  planned  by  the  PVdcration's  depart- 
ment. In  fact,  two  members  of  that  d(!|)art- 
ment  are  on  the  commission  and  have  utilized 
all  tlu!  material  gathered  by  th(!  Kederalion's 
experts,  relating  to  both  white  and  Oriental  im- 
migratlr)!!.  .  .  . 

"The  organization  of  a  T'olitical  Reform  De- 
partment was  the  praetical  outconK!  of  a  Na- 
tional Confr-rence  on  that  sul)jeet,  held  in  N(!W 
York  City,  March  (I  and  7,  li»()('»,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  The  National  Cwir  I'ederation.  The 
Confr^renr-e  was  attenrUrd  by  d'lcgntrs  from  all 
I)artsof  the  country,  appointed  liy  congressnieii, 
governors,  niayf)rH,  municipal  and  political  re- 
form bodies,  and  representing  all  shades  of  po- 
litical o[)irdon. 

"  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Political  Reform 
Department  to  (each  prarlical  pf)lili(s.  an<l  (^sjio- 
cially  to  organize  the  young  men  of  tin-  country 
ami  itnluce  tlir-m  to  participate  ii<tively,  through 
their  rcHpeciive  j)arly  or'janlzatlons,  in  govern- 
mental affairs —  Federal,  Slate  and  muidcl- 
pal." 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  The  American  Civic 
ABSOCiation.  '  Or(;)ini/.ei|  clVurt  fur  the  hvh- 
tematic  making  of  a  beautiful  America  did  not 
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manifest  itself  until  within  comparatively  recent 
years.  I'rior  to  l'J04  there  bad  been  various 
short-lived  state  associations,  a  few  interstate 
societies  and  two  national  organizations,  work- 
ing with  the  same  general  objects  in  view.  But 
at  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  the  year  of  the  great  ex- 
position, a  merger  of  the  two  national  organ- 
izations brought  forth  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation which,  since  that  time,  has  carried  on 
with  increasing  success  and  popular  support 
the  greatly  needed  work  for  a  'More  Beautiful 
America';  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
recognized  as  the  one  great  national  agency  for 
the  furtherance  of  that  work.  With  its  pur- 
pose as  stated  in  its  con.stitution  clearly  before 
it,  it  has  constantly  widened  the  circle  of  its 
usefulness  until  recently  they  were  grouped 
Tinder  fifteen  general  departments,  each  depart- 
ment headed  by  an  expert  in  his  or  her  particu- 
lar specialty. 

"In  classifying  its  varied  activities,  the  As- 
sociation announces  that  it  aims  '  to  make 
American  living  conditions  clean,  healthful,  at- 
tractive ;  to  extend  the  making  of  public  parks; 
to  promote  the  opening  of  gardens  and  play- 
grounds for  children  and  recreation  centers  for 
adults;  to  abate  public  nuisances  —  including 
objectionable  signs,  unnecessary  poles  and 
wires,  unpleasant  and  wasteful  smoking  fac- 
tory chimneys ;  to  make  the  buildings  and  the 
surroundings  of  railway  stations  and  factories 
attractive  ;  to  extend  the  practical  influence  of 
schools ;  to  protect  existing  trees  and  to  en- 
courage intelligent  tree  planting  ;  to  preserve 
great  scenic  wonders  (such  as  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  White  Mountains)  from  commercial 
spoliation.' 

"  So  vigorously  has  it  pursued  these  activities 
that  it  has  seen  some  of  them  develop  to  such 
proportions  that  they  were  ready  to  swing  off 
from  the  parent  circle  into  spheres  of  their 
own.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  playground 
movement,  which  for  yenrs  was  fostered  most 
energetically  by  the  American  Civic  Association 
until  it  grew  into  an  independent  organization 
known  as  the  National  Playground  Association, 
and  which  is  now  an  agency  of  splendid 
achievements  in  its  one  specialized  function."  — 
Richard  B.  Watrous,  The  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation {The  American  City,  Oct.,  1909). 

A.  D.  1907. — The  Sage  Foundation  for 
the  Improvement  of  Social  and  Living 
Conditions.  —  One  of  the  most  notable  of  gifts 
from  private  wealth  for  the  endowment  of  un- 
dertakings to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind  was  made  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  in 
1907,  when  she  placed  a  fund  of  810,000,000  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  administered  under 
the  name  of  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  On 
the  announcement  of  this  endowment,  Mrs. 
Sage,  through  her  counsel,  Mr.  Henry  W.  de 
Forest,  authorized  the  following  statement, 
which  explains  clearly  and  fully  the  purposes 
contemplated  : 

"I  have  set  aside  §10,000,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  this  foundation.  Its  object  is  '  the 
improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions  in 
the  United  States.'  The  means  to  that  end  will 
include  reseaich,  publication,  education,  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  charitable  and 
beneficial  activities,  agencies,  and  institutions, 
and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities,  agencies  and 
institutions  already  established. 


"  It  will  be  within  the  scope  of  such  a  found- 
ation to  investigate  and  study  the  causes  of 
adverse  social  conditions,  including  ignorance, 
poverty  and  vice,  to  suggest  how  tliese  condi- 
tions can  be  remedied  or  ameliorated,  and  to 
put  in  operation  any  appropriate  means  to  tiiat 
end.  It  will  also  be  within  the  scope  of  such  a 
foundation  to  establish  any  new  agency  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  any  of  its  conclusions,  and 
equally  to  contribute  to  the  resources  of  any 
existing  agencies  wliich  are  doing  cflTicient  and 
satisfactory  work,  just  as  the  present  General 
Education  Board,  organized  to  promote  higlier 
education,  is  aiding  existing  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. While  its  scope  is  broad,  it  should 
preferably  not  undertake  to  do  within  that 
scope  what  is  now  being  done  or  is  likely  to  be 
effectively  done  by  other  individuals  or  by 
other  agencies  with  less  resources.  It  will  be 
its  aim  to  take  up  the  larger  and  more  difiicult 
problems,  and  to  take  them  up  so  far  as  possible 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  co-operation  and 
aid  in  their  solution.  In  some  instances  it  may 
wisely  initiate  movements  with  the  expectation 
of  having  them  maintain  themselves  unaided 
after  once  being  started.  In  other  instances  it 
may  start  movements  with  the  expectation  of 
carrying  them  on  itself.  Income  only  will  be 
used  for  its  charitable  purposes,  because  the 
foundation  is  to  be  permanent  and  its  action 
continuous.  It  may,  however,  make  invest- 
ments for  social  betterment,  which  themselves 
produce  income. 

"While  having  headquarters  in  New  York 
city,  where  I  and  my  husband  have  lived  and 
where  social  problems  are  most  pressing  and 
complicated,  partly  by  reason  of  its  extent  and 
partly  because  it  is  the  port  of  entry  for  about 
a  million  immigrants  a  year,  the  foundation  will 
be  national  in  its  scope  and  in  its  activities.  I 
have  sought  to  select  as  my  trustees  men  and 
women  who  are  familiar  with  social  problems 
and  who  can  bring  to  their  solution  not  only 
zeal  and  interest,  but  experience  and  judgment. 

"The  bill  for  incorporation  of  the  endow- 
ment further  provides  :  The  corporation  hereby 
formed  sliall  have  power  to  take  and  hold,  both 
by  bequest,  devise,  gift,  purchase,  or  lease,  either 
absolutely  or  in  trust,  for  any  of  its  purposes, 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  without  limita- 
tion as  to  amount  or  value,  except  such  limita- 
tion, if  any,  as  the  legislature  shall  hereinafter 
impose,  to  convey  such  property  and  to  invest 
and  reinvest  any  principal,  and  deal  with,  and 
expend  the  income  of  the  corporation  in  such 
manner  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  will 
best  promote  its  objects." 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  —  The  Pittsburg  Survey. 
—  A  remarkable  Investigation  of  Living  Con- 
ditions in  a  great  Industrial  Center.  —  "  Un- 
der the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  Charities 
Publication  Committee  has  carried  on  a  group 
of  social  investigations  in  this  great  steel  dis- 
trict. In  a  sense  we  have  been  blue-printing 
Pittsburgh.  Our  findings  will  be  published  in  a 
series  of  special  numbers  .  .  .  covering  in  order; 

"I. —The  People; 

"IL  —  The  Place; 

"  in.  —  The  Work. 

"  Full  reports  are  to  be  published  later  in  a 
series  of  volumes  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and,  throughout,  the  text  will  be  reinforced 
with  such  photographs,  pastel,  maps,  charts,  di- 
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agrams  and  tables  as  will  help  give  substance 
and  reality  to  our  presentations  of  fact.  .  .  . 

"  Tlie  Pittsburgh  Survey  has  been  a  rapid, 
close  range  investigation  of  living  conditions  in 
the  Pennsylvania  steel  district.  It  has  been  car- 
ried on  b}'  a  special  staff  organized  under  tlie  na- 
tional publication  committee  which  prints  this 
magazine.  It  has  been  financed  chiefly  by  three 
grant.s,  of  moderate  amount,  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of  Liv- 
ing Conditions.  It  has  been  made  practicable 
by  co-operatioD  from  two  quarters,  — from  a  re- 
markable group  of  leaders  and  organizations  in 
social  and  sanitary  movements  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  who  entered  upon  the  field 
work  as  a  piece  of  national  good  citizenship; 
and  from  men,  women  and  organizations  in 
Pittsburgh  who  were  large-minded  enough  to 
regard  their  local  situation  as  not  private  and 
peculiar,  but  a  part  of  the  American  problem  of 
city  building. 

"The  outcome  has  been  a  spirited  piece  of 
interstate  co-operation  in  getting  at  the  urban 
fact  in  a  new  way.  .  .  . 

"The  main  work  was  set  under  way  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  when  a  company  of  men  and 
women  of  established  reputation  as  students  of 
social  and  industrial  problems  spent  the  month 
In  Pittsburgh.  On  the  basis  of  their  diagnosis,  a 
series  of  specialized  investigations  was  projected 
along  a  few  of  the  lines  which  promised  signif- 
icant results.  The  staff  has  included  not  only 
trained  investigators  but  also  representatives  of 
the  different  races  who  make  up  so  large  a  share 
of  the  working  population  dealt  with.  Limita- 
tions of  time  and  money  set  definite  bounds  to 
the  work,  which  will  become  clear  as  the  find- 
ings are  presented.  The  experimental  nature  of 
tlie  undertaking,  and  the  unfavorable  trade  con- 
ditions which  during  tlie  past  year  have  reacted 
upon  economic  life  in  all  its  pha.ses,  have  set 
other  limits.  Our  inquiries  have  dealt  with  the 
wage-earners  of  Pittiburgli  (a)  in  tlieir  relations 
to  tlie  community  as  a  whole,  and  (bj  in  tlieir 
relation  U>  industry.  Under  the  former  we  liave 
studied  the  genesis  and  racial  make  up  of  the 

})opulation;  its  phy.sical  setting  and  its  s'lcial 
nsfitutioiis;  under  the  latter  we  have  studied 
the  general  labor  situation;  hours,  wages,  and 
labor  cfintrol  in  the  steel  industry;  cliild  labor, 
influstrial  eflueation,  women  in  industry,  the 
COHt  of  living,  and  industrial  accidents. 

"  From  the  first,  the  work  of  the  investiga- 
tions has  \)(:Hn  diref:ted  to  the  service  of  local 
movemenlH  forimprov<rrnent.  For,  as  stated  in  a 
mid  yfrar  announcement  of  the  Survey,  we  liave 
ixnn  Hturlying  the  eomniunity  at  a  time  when 
nawrerit  social  forees  arc;  ass^rrting  themH<lvr-s. 
Witnens  the  ehction  of  an  iiide[ierident  mayor 
three  yars  ago,  arifl  Mr.  Outhrje's  jiresent  tight 
If}  clear  er>tinf  ill  of  gmft.  Within  the  field  of 
the  Hurvey  and  within  one  year,  the  I'ittsbiirgh 
AMVKlatwI  Charitie*  has  been  organized  ;  the 
foree  of  tenement.  Irmpefrt/irs  has  been  doubbfd 
and  h»iM  earried  out  a  first  gr-neral  housing  een- 
IIUH,  and  a 'rfi'Titlflf;  inriiilry,  under  the  name  of 
the  l'|tml)ury:h  Typhoid  rrimmiHsifin,  han  been 
iniitituted  Into  the  dltw-av;  whjeh  hag  lx;en  en- 
demic in  the  'lidtrift  for  over  a  rpiart^r  of  a  cen- 
tury. A  civic  Improvement  commisHlon,  repre- 
nenfatlve  In  rnemberHhlp  and  fierhap*  hroader  In 
iiic/t\)<-  than  nny  nimllar  hMJy  in  the  country,  is 
ruiw  In  proccfMi  of  formation. 


"A  display  of  wall  maps,  enlarged  photo- 
graphs, housing  plans,  and  other  graphic  mate- 
rial was  the  chief  feature  of  a  civic  exhibit  held 
in  Carnegie  Institute  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, following  the  joint  conventions  in  Pitts- 
burgh of  the  American  Civic  Association  and 
the  National  Municipal  League.  The  local  civic 
bearings  of  the  Survey  were  the  subject  of  the 
opening  session  of  these  conventions.  Its  eco- 
nomic aspects  were  brought  forward  at  a  joint 
session  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
and  the  American  Sociological  Society  at  Atlan- 
tic City  in  December." — P.  U.  Kellogg,  The 
Pittsburgh  Survey  (Charities  and  tJie  Commons, 
Jan.  2,  1909). 

See,  also  (in  this  vol.),  Crime  and  Crimi- 
KOLOGY :  Children,  undeii  the  Law;  Labor 
Protection,  etc. ;  Mumcipal  Government  ; 
Public  Health;  Povkrty,  Problems  of; 
England  :  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS.  See  Socialism: 
England,  and  France;  also  Gek.many  :  A.  D. 
1903;  RussL\:A.  D.  1905-1907;  Denmark:  A. 
D.  1906. 

SOCIAL  REVOLUTIONISTS.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1905-1907,  and  1906- 
1907. 

SOCIALISM:  At  Large:  A.  D.  1909,— 
The  Socialist  Press  in  all  Countries. — Ac- 
cording to  a  list  of  tlie  Socialist  Press,  in  the 
world  at  large,  published  in  November,  1909, 
by  the  International  Bureau  of  Socialists,  at 
Brussels,  fifty-seven  Socialist  daily  newspapers 
are  published  in  Germany.  English  Socialists 
have  three  weekly  publications,  and  one  that 
appears  monthly.  There  is  a  daily  Socialist 
journal  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  weekly 
review  in  Australia,  and  in  Austria  two  daily 
publications  and  a  bi-weekly  review.  The  So- 
cialists in  Belgium  pulilish  four  daily  organs; 
tlio.se  of  Bulgaria  support  two  bi-weekly  re- 
views; and  those  of  Canada  one  weekly  review. 
One  daily  Socialist  newspaper  circulates  in  Den- 
mark, and  Unw  weekly  jiublications  in  Spain. 
In  the  United  Stales  there  arc  four  daily  and 
eight  weekly  publications  and  a  monthly  maga- 
zine. France  has  two  daily  Socialist  newsjiajiers 
and  ten  weekly  Soejalist  jieriodjcals.  In  (ireece 
the  Socialists  support  a  weekly  pulilication,  in 
Holland  a  daily  one,  and  in  Hungary  both  a  daily 
and  a  weekly  one.  In  Italy  tlier(!  arc  foin-  daily 
Socialist  nc.-wspapers  ;  and  a  single  one  in  Nor- 
way, Poland,  ami  Sweden  respectively.  Social- 
ists living  in  Switzerland  liavi;  three  daily  and 
three  weekly  organs;  while  those  in  Russia 
have  20  monthly  or  bi-monthly  ones,  most  of 
whieh  are  |)ublished  secret  I  v.  In  Hnmaiiia  and 
Sweden  there  arr-  also  Socialist  piililicalinns. 

Australia:  Government  Ownership  of  Rail- 
ways.   Se(;  rin  this  viil. )  Hah  \v  v^h;  ,\i>in  m.ia. 

Austria  :  A.  D.  1903.  —  Adoption  of  a  Reso- 
lution aii^ninst  Alcoholic  Drinking  by  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cracy.    Si-e  Ai.f  oum,  I'uoi'.i.i.M  .  AisiitiA. 

Belgfium:  A.  D.  1904.  —  Socialist  Losses 
in  the  Belgium  Elections.  Sec  Bki.oiimiA. 
I)     lllMl 

Denmark:  A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Socialists 
Contending  for  Disarmament.  Sei-  I)i;.n.maiik: 
A.  I).  190.-.  1909. 

England:  A.  D.  1909.  The  Principal  So- 
cialist Organizations  of  the  Present  Day.  — 
"There  arc  four  principal  organlzalloiiB  actively 
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engaged  in  gaining  adherents  to  the  cause  of 
Collectivism  as  a  practical  polic}',  all  over  the 
kiii.trdoni.  They  are: — (1)  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party,  formerly  Social  Democratic  Fed- 
eration, and  familiary  known  as  S.  D.  F.  ;  (2) 
the  Fabian  Society  ;  {'•i)  the  Independent  La- 
bour Party  or  I.  L.  P.  ;  (4)  the  Clarion  P'ellow- 
sliip  and  Scouts.  Tiiere  are  several  others  of 
minor  importance,  tliough  not  to  be  ignored,  for 
they  all  represent  the  spread  of  the  central  idea 
of  Socialism.  Among  them  is  the  Cliurch  So- 
cialist League,  which  is  significant  as  being  a 
society  of  convinced  Socialists  within  the  Church 
of  England  holding  that  the  'community  should 
own  the  land  and  capital  collectively  and  use 
them  co-operatively  for  the  good  of  all.'" 

The  oldest  organization  "  began  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Federation  in  1881,  became  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  in  1883,  and  has  recently 
changed  its  name  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Party.  Its  object,  according  to  the  programme 
as  revised  in  1906,  is: 

"  'The  socialization  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  exchange,  to  be  controlled 
by  a  democratic  State  in  the  interests  of  the  en- 
tire community,  and  the  complete  emancipation 
of  labour  from  the  domination  of  capitalism  and 
landlordism,  with  the  establishment  of  social 
and  economic  equality  between  the  sexes.' 

"It  demands  a  large  number  of  'immediate 
reforms,'  including  the  following: 

"  Abolition  of  the  Monarchy.  Abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Payment  of  members  of  Par- 
liament and  administrative  bodies.  Adult  suf- 
frage. Referendum.  Legislative  and  adminis- 
trative independence  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Repudiation  of  the  National  Debt.  Abolition 
of  indirect  taxation  and  a  cvmiulative  tax  on  all 
incomes  exceeding  £300.  Elementary  education 
to  be  free,  secular,  industrial,  and  compulsory 
for  all  classes.  Age  for  school  attendance  to  be 
raised  to  16.  State  maintenance  of  all  school 
children.  Abolition  of  school  rates.  National- 
ization of  laud,  of  trusts,  railways,  docks,  and 
canals.  Public  ownership  of  gas,  electric  light, 
water  supply,  tramways,  omnibuses,  »&c.,  food 
and  coal  supply ;  State  and  municipal  banks, 
pawnshops,  restaurants,  public  ownersliip  of 
hospitals,  cemeteries,  and  the  drink  traffic.  A 
legal  eight-hours  day;  no  employment  under  16 
years  ;  public  provision  of  work  for  unemployed 
at  trade  union  rates ;  free  State  insurance 
against  sickness,  accident,  old  age,  and  disabil- 
ity; a  minimum  wage  of  30s.  a  week;  equal 
rates  of  pay  for  both  sexes.  Compulsory  con- 
struction of  healthy  dwellings  by  public  bodies. 
Free  administration  of  justice  and  legal  advice. 
Judges  to  be  'chosen  by  the  people.'  Abolition 
of  capital  punishment.  Disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  all  State  Churches.  Abolition 
of  standing  armies  and  establishment  of  national 
citizen  forces.  .  .  . 

"The  Social  Democratic  Party  is  the  most 
downright  and  straightforward  of  the  larger 
Socialist  organizations.  It  is  more  outspoken 
and  consistent,  less  hazy  and  opportunist,  than 
the  Independent  Labour  Party  or  the  Fabian 
Society.  It  derives  its  inspiration  from  the  So- 
cial Democrats  of  Germany  and  boldly  upholds 
the  ideal  of  revolutionary  Socialism." 

The  Fabian  Society,  which  comes  next  "in 
point  of  age,  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale 
in  regard  to  policy.     It  was  founded  in  1884, 


on  American  inspiration,  as  a  sort  of  mutual 
elevation  society,  but  adopted  Socialistic  princi- 
ples from  Germany.     Its  '  basis'  is  thus  stated: 

"  '  Tlie  Fabian  Society  consists  of  Socialists. 
It  therefore  aims  at  the  reorganization  of  society 
by  the  emancipation  of  land  and  industrial  capi- 
tal from  individual  and  class  ownership  and  tlje 
vesting  of  them  in  the  community  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit.  In  this  way  only  can  the  natural 
and  acfjuired  advantages  of  the  country  be 
equitably  shared  by  the  whole  jjeople. 

"  'The  society  accordingly  works  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  jjrivate  property  in  land  and  of  the 
consequent  indiviciual  appropriation,  in  the 
form  of  rent,  of  the  price  paid  for  permi-ssion  to 
use  the  eartli,  as  well  as  for  the  advantages  of 
superior  soils  and  sites. 

"  'The  society  further  works  for  the  transfer 
to  the  community  of  the  administration  of  such 
industrial  capital  as  can  conveniently  be  man- 
aged socially.' 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  thorough-going  So- 
cialists denounce  the  Fabians  as  make  believe, 
Socialism-and-water  'comrades,'  and  hardly 
worthy  to  be  called  '  comrades'  at  all.  an  honour 
which  the  Fabians,  for  their  i)art,  show  no  de- 
sire to  claim.  Nevertheless,  the  Fabians  are  a 
very  influential  element  in  the  Socialist  move- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Fabian  Society  is  numerically 
small,  but  growing  rapidly,  and  that  largely  by 
the  formation  of  provincial  branches.  The 
headquarters  are  in  London,  where  it  had  in 
March  last  [1908]  1085  members  out  of  a  total 
of  2015.  .  .  .  Eleven  Fabians  are  members  of 
Parliament,  and  the  society  supports  the  Labour 
party;  but  its  real  work  lies  outside  of  politics, 
and  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  distribution  of 
literature  and  by  lectures.  It  contains  several 
well-known  writers,  and  may  almost  be  called  a 
literary  society.  The  output  of  tracts  and  leaf- 
lets sold  and  distributed  last  j'ear  was  over 
250,000.  .  .  .  Among  the  best-known  Fabians 
are  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell, the  Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  Mr.  Chi- 
ozza-Money,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Webb,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  has, 
however,  recently  seceded.  3Iany  member?,  be- 
long also  to  other  Socialist  organizations.  .  .  . 

"The  third  large  organization  on  the  list  is 
the  Independent  Labour  Party.  It  is  consider- 
ably younger  than  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Fabian  Society,  but  much  larger  and 
politically  far  more  powerful  than  either  or 
both  together.  In  character  it  comes  between 
them,  being  more  opportunist  and  supple  than 
the  former,  less  nebulous  and  elusive  than  the 
latter.  It  was  formally  inaugurated  at  Brad- 
ford in  1893.  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie.  The  following  are  the  principal 
[demands]  in  the  official  prospectus,  revised  for 
1908-09 : 

"  '  1.  A  maximnm  of  48  hours  working  week, 
with  the  retention  of  all  existing  holidays  and 
Labour  Day,  May  1,  secured  by  law. 

"'2.  The  provision  of  work  to  all  capable 
adult  applicants  at  recognized  trade  union  rates, 
with  a  statutory  minimum  of  sixpence  per  hour. 

"  'In  order  to  remuneratively  employ  the  ap- 
plicants, parish,  district,  borough,  and  county 
councils  to  be  invested  with  powers  to  {a)  Or- 
ganize and  undertake  such  industries  as  they 
may  consider  desirable,  {b)  Compulsorily  ac- 
quire   land;    purchase,   erect,    or  manufacture 
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buildings,  stock,  or  other  articles  for  carrying 
on  such  industries,  (c)  Levy  rates  on  the  rental 
values  of  the  district  and  borrow  money  on  the 
security  of  such  rates  for  any  of  the  above  pur- 
poses. 

"  '  3.  State  pensions  for  every  person  over  50 
years  of  age,  and  adequate  provision  for  all 
■widows,  orphans,  sick,  and  disabled  workers. 

"  '4.  Free  secular,  moral,  primary,  secondary, 
and  University  education,  with  free  maintenance 
while  at  school  or  University. 

"  ■  5.  The  raising  of  the  age  of  child  labour, 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction. 

"  '6.  Municipalization  and  public  control  of 
the  drink  traffic. 

"'7.  Municipalization  and  public  control  of 
all  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

"  '8.  Abolition  of  indirect  taxation  and  grad- 
ual transference  of  all  public  burdens  on  to 
unearned  incomes  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
extinction. 

"'The  Independent  Labour  Party  is  in  fa- 
vour of  adult  suffrage,  with  full  political  rights 
and  privileges  for  women,  and  the  immediate 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  granted  to  men  ;  also  triennial  Parlia- 
ments and  second  ballot.'  .  .  . 

"The  most  prorniii'-nt  individuals  in  the  In- 
dependent Labour  Party  are  Mr.  Keir  Hanlie, 
M.  P.,  its  father  and  guide  ;  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald,  M.  P.,  who  pulls  the  political  strings; 
Mr.  Philip  Snowdiiti.  M.  P.,  who  is  an  active 
pamphleteer;  and  Mr.  Hruce  Ghisier,  who  edits 
the  Dibour  LftuUr.  This  organization,  by  far 
the  most  important  in  Great  Britain,  takes 
much  less  part  in  int<Tnational  Socialism  than 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  with  which  it 
has  never  agreed  very  well.  .  .  . 

"The  ' Clarion'  organizations,  .  .  .  which 
make  the  fourth  of  the  more  iin[)ortant  Socialist 
organizations,  need  oidy  a  brief  mention  here. 
They  are  not  regular  societies,  like  the  others, 
but  merely  propagandist  a^'encies  organized 
by  the  Cl'iriou  newspaper  and  manned  by  So- 
cuilists  who  belong  to  other  bodies  or  to  none. 
.  .  .  The  agencies  include  the  (Jdirion  vans, 
which  travel  round  the  country  and  jiroselytize; 
the  Cldrion  fellowship  sf)eieties,  wliich  are  so- 
cial bo'lies,  and  the  Cfarion  8c;outs,  who  are 
young  recruits,  organized  for  special  purposes." 
—  From  a  serif m  of  ArtirUx  on  "Tin"  S<>ci(ilint 
Morement  in  (ireat  Hritdin,"  in  the  Ix>ndon 
TimfH,  ./aiiunri/,  VM)'.i. 

Work  of  the  Anti-Socialist  Union.  —  An 
Anti  Sfx  ialist  Union  in  (jrf;at  iJrit.iiii  is  conduct- 
ing a  tniininc  w.U<X)\  for  speakers  ami  workers 
whom  the  union  s/inds  into  tin;  f;onstitueneics  to 
controvert  the  !iri.'umerits  of  Socialist  orators.  Of 
the  17.">  Htudents  wlirj r-ntered  the  training  school 
*>f»n  after  the  inauguration  of  the  ufiion  in  ll>08 
alKMit  ■'li)  were  rejKjrterl  the  next  year  as  qualified 
to  t^ke  an  a/;tive  part  in  tli«;  (inti  .Socialist  cam- 
paign. In  reply  t<>  an  appeal  for  volunlefrrs, 
warly  2.fXH)  applicatirjns  were  received  from 
men  and  women  wJio  were  anxious  to  enter  the 
training  n^hool. 

France:  The  Trade  Union  Version  of 
Socialism.  See  fin  lliin  vol j  I,Mtoii  OutiAM- 
ZAIIO-.      KiiANrK:  A.  I).  18H4-li»<«>, 

A.  D.  1909.  The  Clastei  to  which  the 
Sor.ialiit  Principle  appeali.  —  Stren^^th  of 
Socialist  Political  Partiei.  —  Their  Lead- 
ership.       'The   agriculluriHl   loves    IIk-    land 


which  he  usually  owns,  and  would  scout  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  farmer  under  the  State, 
which  would  be  his  position  under  a  Socialistic 
regime  ;  he  is  frugal,  hard-working,  and  thrifty 
to  the  point  of  avarice,  but  intolerably  narrow, 
suspicious  and  bigoted.  Among  this  class  So- 
cialism can  hardly  make  proselytes,  nor  can  it 
do  so  to  any  great  extent  among  tradesmen  and 
commercial  men,  who  are  either  their  own  mas- 
ters or  who  hope  to  set  up  for  themselves  when 
they  have  amassed  a  small  capital.  We  there- 
fore find  ourselves  reduced  to  two  classes,  the 
artisans  and  the  professions,  and  it  is  among 
these  that  we  must  seek  the  Socialist  voters  of 
France.  ...  In  France,  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
members  of  Parliament  are  paid,  the  profes- 
sional classes  are  available  for  the  recruiting  of 
labour  leaders  ;  indeed  the  younger  section  is 
naturally  af^racted  to  the  Socialist  standard. 
As  regards  this  particular  class,  we  can  find  in 
Great  Britain  no  parallel.  .  .  .  Young  Britons 
appear  to  be  too  busy  with  their  sports  or  social 
pleasures  to  study  political  questions,  so  tliat 
we  can  hardly  compare  them  with  the  con- 
tinental 'Intellectuals.'  The  'Intellectual'  is 
essentially  a  product  of  modern  Europe  and  is 
principally  to  be  found  in  France,  Germany 
and  Russia.  He  is  almost  invariably  highly 
educated,  in  sympathy  with  foreign  progress, 
a  humanitarian  and  imbued  v,  ith  ideas  either 
somewhat  or  very  much  ahead  of  his  time.  The 
French  'Intellectual'  is  at  his  best  in  the  twen- 
ties ;  he  may  then  be  quixotic,  but  he  generally 
knows  his  subject  and  is  fired  with  generous 
enthusiasms.  .  .  ,  This  curious  factor  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  any  European  country  is  exannned.  In 
Great  Britain  members  of  the  educated  clas.se3 
almost  invariably  belong  to  one  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  ;  but  in  France  they  are  willing 
to  join  hands  with  the  masses,  not  only  as  lead- 
ers, but  with  a  view  to  the  true  enthronement 
of  the  people.  It  is  prf)bal)ly  for  this  rejuson 
that  the  Socialist  party  has  made;  som\ich  head- 
way in  Fnmce.  Such  being  the  soldiers  and 
officers  who  march  umier  the  Red  Flag,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  political  orgaidsation 
should  have  grown  .so  powerful.  The  Socialist 
party  has  hardly  suffered  from  the  »i|)8  and 
downs  of  political  life  ;  evr^ry  election  has  sent 
it  back  to  power  with  a  greater  number  of  seats 
to  its  credit;  at  the  |)resent  time  the  |iirty  has  74 
rcpresentative.H  in  the  Chamber  of  j)eputies,  to 
whom  we  must  add,  in  certain  cases.  \\\Ti  Hail 
ical  Socialists.  .  .  .  The  '  Fnilied  Scx-ialists"  of 
the  uncompromising  tyi)e  hold  />.'{  seats,  and  the 
Independent  Sociidists  '21  ;  if  we  add  these  two 
fii^ures  to  the  KJ.'i  Kmlical  Socialists,  we  find  that 
they  form  a  considerable  |)orlion  of  the  591 
members.  ThouLdi  they  liiive  not  an  absolute 
majority,  th(!  wei;;|it  of  these  '2(0)  ailvanced 
votrs  is  such  as  to  colour  very  strongly  modcMU 
legislation,  and  there  is  no  reason  io  dotibt  that 
their  progress  will  continue  up  to  a  certain 
point."  —  W.  L.  Georj;'',  Frunrr  in  the  Twenti- 
dh  Cnlvri/.  fh.  H  Uohn  l.nur  Co.,  N.  Y .  11»0y). 
Germany:  A.  D.  1902.  The  Socialist  Con- 
gress on  Alcoholic   Drinks.     See  (iti  liiis  vol.) 

AI.COIIOI,   I'UOni.KM       (Jl.KM.VNV. 

A.  D.  1903.  Gains  of  the  Socialists  in 
Elections  to  the  Reichstag.  See  Gkumany  •. 
A    I),  imci,  and  !!«)»  Hi07. 

A.  D.  1903.  -    Opposition    among  Work- 
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men.  —  A  great  Conj^rtss  of  200  delegates  from 
bodies  of  Gcrniau  workiiignien  opposed  to  So- 
cialism, said  to  repi'escnt  a  total  of  0^0,000, 
was  lield  in  October,  1903,  at  Fraukforl-on-tbe 
Main.  Its  object  was  to  promote  eflfectivc  organ- 
ization  of  workmen,  to  which  end  it  appealed  to 
"all  unorganized  German  workmen  to  join  those 
industrial  organizations  which  do  not  make  en- 
mity between  the  classes  their  princij)le." 

A.  D.  1908.  —  Socialists  win  Seats  in  the 
Prussian  Diet  for  the  First  Time.  tSee  (in  this 
vol.)  Pkussia:  A.  I).  1UU8. 

A.  D.  1909. —  Statistics  reported  to  the 
Socialist  Congress.  —  The  annual  rei)()rt  to 
the  Socialist  Congress  at  Leipzig  stated  that  the 
German  Social  Democratic  party  has  a  member- 
ship of  571,050  men  and  02,259  women  —  total 
633,309.  The  number  of  men  liad  increased 
during  the  past  year  by  13,172,  and  the  number 
of  women  by  32,801.  There  are  said  to  be  now- 
only  20  Keichstag  constituencies  in  which  there 
is  no  Socialist  organization.  See,  also,  Germany: 
A.  1).   1909  (Oct.-Dec). 

Italy  :  A.  D.  1904.  —  Gains  in  the  Election 
claimed  by  the  Socialists.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Italy  :  A.  D.  1904  (Oct.-Dec). 

A.  D.  1909.  — ■  Gains  in  Italian  Elections. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1909  (Makch). 


Nev7  Zealand.  —  Government  Ownership  of 
Land.  —  Graduated  Taxation.  —  Public 
Loans  to  Farmers.  See  (in  this  vol.)  New 
Zealamj  :  a.  1).  1905. 

Spain:  A.  D.  1909.  —  Socialist-Republican 
Alliance.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Spain:  A.  D.  1907- 
1909. 

United  States:  A.  D.  1902.  —  Socialist 
Platform  adopted  by  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Lauoij  Ou- 
gamzation:  United  States;  A.  I).  1H99-1907. 

SOCIALISTIC  POLITICALPARTIES. 
See  Pauties,  I'olitic  ai,. 

SOKOTO:  British  Capture  and  Occupa- 
tion. See  (in  this  vol .)  Africa  :  A.  D.  1903  (Ni- 
geria). 

SOMALILAND.  See  Africa:  Somali- 
land. 

SONE,  Viscount:  Japanese  Resident-Gen- 
eral in  Korea.  See  (iu  this  vol.;  Korea:  A.  D. 
1905-1909. 

SONNINO,  Baron:  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Italy:  A.  D.  1906- 
1909. 

SOUDAN. ,  See  Sudan. 

SOUFFRIERE,  La:  Volcanic  Eruption 
of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Volcanic  Eruptions; 
West  Indies. 
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Suitable  and  Unsuitable  Parts  of  South 
Africa  for  European  Settlement.  See  (in  this 
vol. )  Africa. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  The  Last  Year  of  the 
Boer-British  War. — The  Concentration 
Camps.  —  Kitchener's  Block-house  System 
and  Protected  Areas. — The  Opening  of  Ne- 
gotiations for  Peace. —  Text  of  the  Treaty 
concluded.- — When  Volume  VI.  of  this  work 
went  to  pre.ss,  in  April,  1901,  and  its  record  of 
events  was  closed,  the  dreadful  Boer-British 
War  had  still  a  little  more  than  another  year 
to  be  prolonged  through;  but  it  was  to  be,  as  it 
had  been  throughout  the  past  year,  a  sheerly 
destructive  prosecution  of  guerrilla  warfare  by 
separate  bands  of  the  indomitable  Boers.  The 
operations  of  such  warfare,  —  its  raids,  its 
counter  "drives,"  its  little  battles  and  skir- 
mishes, its  captures  and  recaptures,  its  break- 
ing of  railway  lines,  and  the  like,  —  cannot  be 
detailed  in  a  work  like  this.  Nothing  of  any 
decisive  effect  w-as  done  at  any  time,  on  either 
side,  to  constitute  an  important  fre«<  in  the  war. 
There  was  simply  a  wearing  process  in  opera- 
tion which  went  on,  in  an  inexorable  and  hor- 
rible slow  way,  till  the  country  on  which  it 
worked  was  a  desert,  and  the  endurance  of  its 
surviving  people  was  worn  out. 

In  November,  1900,  Lord  Kitchener  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Roberts  in  the  British  command. 
He  decided  to  empty  the  contested  regions  of 
their  non-combatant  popidation,  by  gathering  it 
into  "  concentration  camps,"  thus  resorting  to 
a  measure  which  the  Spaniards  had  employed 
in  Cuba,  and  which  tlie  Americans  had  copied 
from  them  in  the  Philippines.  Accordingly, 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1900,  he  had  issued  to 
general  officers  a  "Memorandum"  in  which  he 
said : 

"  Lord  Kitchener  desires  that  General  Officers 


will,  according  to  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
follow  this  system  in  the  Districts  which  they 
occupy  or  ma}'  traver.se.  The  women  and 
children  brought  in  should  be  camped  near  the 
railway  for  supply  purposes,  and  should  be 
divided  in  two  categories,  viz.:  1st.  Refugees, 
and  the  families  of  Neutrals,  non-combatants, 
and  surrendered  Burghers.  2nd.  Those  whose 
husbands,  fathers,  and  sons  are  on  Commands. 
The  preference  in  accommodation,  &c.,  should 
of  course,  be  given  to  tlie  first  class.  The  Ord- 
nance will  supply  the  necessary  tents  and  the 
District  Commissioner  will  look  after  the  food 
on  the  scale  now  in  use. 

"It  should  be  clearly  explained  to  Burghers 
in  the  field,  that,  if  they  voluntarily  surrender, 
they  will  be  allowed  to  live  with  their  families 
in  the  camps  until  it  is  safe  for  them  to  return 
to  their  homes." 

In  "  The  Times  History  of  the  War  in  South 
Africa"  it  is  remarked  on  this  order:  "The 
policy  was  inspired  by  two  motives.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  supposed  that  the  removal  of 
the  families  would  induce  fighting  Boers  to  sur- 
render, and  would  thus  shorten  the  War.  In 
the  second  place,  it  was  a  measure  of  humanity 
towards  the  unprotected  occupants  of  lonely 
farms.  The  decision  was  taken  somewhat 
lightly.  In  its  primary  object  it  failed  abso- 
lutely. Far  from  providing  an  inducement  to 
surrender,  it  lifted  from  the  fighting  burghers  a 
load  of  embarrassment.  To  the  British,  military 
consequences  were  disastrous.  To  the  Boers 
the  gain  was  twofold.  On  the  shoulders  of 
their  enemy  lay  the  heavy  tasks  of  removal  and 
maintenance,  involving  enormous  expense  and 
a  grave  hindrance  to  military  operations,  while 
they  themselves,  relieved  of  all  responsibility 
for  their  women  and  children,  were  free  to  de- 
vote their  energies  with  a  clear  conscience  to 
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the  single  aim  of  fighting.  While  one  of  the 
British  aims  was  signally  defeated,  the  other, 
that  of  humanity,  was  at  first  only  partially  at- 
tained. The  scheme  for  the  concentration  camps 
was  lacking  in  foresigh't.  Adequate  provision 
was  not  made  for  the  hosts  of  refugees  requiring 
shelter.  The  regular  medical  and  sanitary  staff 
were  already  fully  occupied  with  the  needs  of 
the  army,  and  men  were  lacking  for  the  organ- 
isation and  supervision  of  the  camps.  Sites 
chosen  on  purely  military  grounds  often  proved 
wholly  unsuitable.  Too  much  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  capacity  for  self-help  to  be  shown 
by  the  Boers  themselves,  and  the  Boers  proved 
to  be  helpless,  utterly  averse  to  cleanliness  and 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  elements  of  medicine 
and  sanitation.  The  result  was  that  for  a  cer- 
tain period  there  was  a  very  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  these  unfortunate  people."  —  The 
Timeft  History  of  the  War  in  S.  Afnca,  vol.  v. 
efi.  3  {D)ir.  Marston  &  Co.,  Land.). 

With  better  success  Kitchener  adopted  and 
steadily  perfected  a  block-house  system,  by 
which  lines  of  barrier  were  drawn  across  the 
country  in  different  directions,  and  protected 
areas  were  formed.  The  system  and  its  work- 
ing are  thus  described  in  the  history  quoted 
above: 

"One  of  the  first  reforms  undertaken  by 
Kitchener  when  he  assumed  command  in  South 
Africa  was  the  strengthenimr  of  the  railways. 
At  that  time  the  defences  of  the  lines  were  of 
the  simplest  description,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  open  trenches  at  statif)ns,  bridges  and 
CJilvert-s,  while  the  line  itself  was  patrolled  by 
small  parties  of  mounted  men.  In  laying  out 
these  trench  defences,  the  principal  object  kept 
in  view  was  to  render  them  inconspicuous  and 
thus  immune  from  artillery  fire.  The  system  re- 
quired enormous  numbers  of  men  both  for  patrol 
work  and  for  manning  the  long  lines  of  trenches. 
...  It  was  clear  that  some  form  of  permanent 
or  semi  permanent  dffcnne  must  be  adoptfd,  if 
security  was  to  Ix;  gained  and  tiie  railway 
guards  reduced.  Early  in  .January,  accordingly, 
the  first  blockhou.ses  were  constructed.   .   .   . 

••  Planted  at  first  only  at  stations,  bridges,  oil- 
verts,  important  cuttings  anfl  curves  —  at  the 
points,  in  fact,  whicli  experience  had  prove«l  to 
\»:  mf>st  vulrif-mble  —  blockhouses  came  to  be 
established  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  flown  the  whole  extent  f)f  a  line. 
Tl)i8  interval  wassteadily  lessened.  Ultimately 
it  berarne  as  small  as  400  yards  on  the  Delagoa 
line  and  was  reduced  even  to  2fX)  yards  on  some 
portions  of  the  Cape  railways  A  continuous 
fencing  of  barberl  wire  ran  along  the  line  ;  elab 
oral/:  entanglements  surrouruled  eacli  block- 
house, and  the  tehphone  linked  up  the  whole 
ityHtem.  A  W)U\i-w\ni\.  later  ileveloprnent  was  a 
deep  trench  borflerlng  the  Miu-  of  barberl  wire 
and  running  Uj  within  Wi  yards  of  >-w\\  block- 
houM.  .   .  . 

"  Until  July  the  system  was  confined  fo  the 
railways;  but  In  July  the  ld«^i  first  trK)k  <leflnitc 
KliAfiC  of  throwing  bf'xkhouw'  linen  across  coun- 
try nrid  i\\t\%  ereaiing  fetieed  areas  of  manage- 
nl  '  I  wliicli  the  H'HTH  could  Ix- dealt 

wi  il.      It  Is   Important  to  note  tlint 

the«i«-    iirKs   almost    Invnrialily    followed    roads, 
which  thus  beeame  to  nil  intents  anfl  purposes  as 
wife  as  railways.     In  other  words,  a  great  num 
bcr  of  a'lditional  lines  of  commiinlcatlf^n  were 


opened  up  and  secured,  and  the  striking  power 
of  the  army  proportionately  increased.  .  .  . 

"  While  a  thousand  yards,  or  thereabouts,  was 
the  usual  interval  between  cross-country  block- 
houses, the  rule  was  invariably  followed  that 
each  must  be  in  sight  of  its  neiglibour  on  either 
side.  The  wire  fence  spanning  this  interval  al- 
ways ran  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  angle,  so  that 
fire  could  be  directed  along  it  from  both  ends 
without  risk  to  either  blockhouse.  In  order  to 
secure  accurate  fire  in  the  dark,  rests  were  pro- 
vided for  the  correct  alignment  of  rifles.  Ordi- 
nary barbed  wire  was  used  at  first,  but  the  Boers 
became  such  adepts  at  cutting  it  that  a  quarter- 
inch  unanuealed  steel  wire,  specially  manufac- 
tured in  England,  had  to  be  substituted.  In 
Cape  Colony,  an  eight-strand  cable,  manufac- 
tured in  special  '  rope  walks"  established  at  Na- 
auwpoort,  vas  largely  used.  Not  to  be  daunted, 
the  Boers  took  to  uprooting  the  stays  and  level- 
ling the  fence  bodily.  The  stays,  accordingly, 
had  to  beancliored  securely  to  heavy  rocks  sunk 
deep  in  the  ground.  As  on  the  railways,  alarms 
of  all  sorts  were  devised  to  give  the  garrisons 
notice  of  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  fence. 
A  spring-gun  would  fire,  dangling  biscuit  tins 
would  rattle,  a  weight  would  drop  in  the  block- 
house, and  on  any  such  signal  the  garrison 
would  fire  down  the  line  of  the  fence.  But, 
when  all  precautions  were  taken,  it  was  impos- 
sible, on  dark  nights,  to  prevent  determined 
bodies  of  Boers  from  passing  the  barrier.  The 
passage  could  be  made  dangerous  and  difficult; 
that  was  all.  .  .  .  Exaggerated  hopes  were 
built  on  the  efficacy  of  the  lines  as  barriers  to 
fletermined  men.  .  .  .  The  Boers,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  viewed  with  di.sdain  the  eruption 
of  tiny  forts.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  they 
awoke  to  the  realizaticm  that  they  were  taken 
like  flies  in  a  spiders  web.  .  .  .  Communication 
between  commanders  became  more  and  more 
difficult ;  concentrations  on  a  large  scale  impos- 
sible. 

'•The  ramifications  of  the  blockhouse  system 
anfl  the  slow  formation  of  jirotected  arenas  were 
not  the  only  signs  that  the  (lay  of  coiuiuest  was 
api)rf)a<hing.  Within  these  areas,  mider  the  able 
and  energetic  admiiu'strations  of  Lord  Milner, 
who  returned  to  South  Africa  in  August,  and,  in 
the  Orange  Hiver  Cfilfiny,  f)f  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, .Sir  II.  Coold-.Ndams,  m.irkcd  progress 
was  beginning  to  be  made  in  the  estnl)lishment 
f)f  civil  industry  and  in  administrative  rec()n- 
structi')n.   .   .   . 

"With  regarfl  to  the  IJoer  non-combalant 
population,  an  impf)rtant  modification  of  policy 
was  initiated  in  I)ecemiMr.  Onlers  were  issued 
to  all  ffilunms  that  no  more  families,  save  those 
in  actual  fh-inger  of  starvution  and  those  belong 
ing  to  a  privihired  class.  .  .  .  were  to  be 
br')Ui;ht  into  the  concentration  camps.  .Since 
inf)8t  of  the  accessible  funns  had  (dnady  been 
emptied,  the  order  aiiplied  mainly  to  the  women 
and  chiMren  who  had  preferred,  in  defiance  of 
liardship,  tfi  accf>m[)any  thf!  commandos  and  who 
lived  in  nomadic  laagers.  The  Boers.  lu)W(!ver 
mufli  they  had  railed  in  the  j)/ist  against  the  in- 
humanity fif  the  erimpM.  Were  sof>n  to  realise  and 
ndndl  the  eswntial  hunifinity  of  tli<!  Cf)ncenlra 
tion  system.  The  embarrassment  and  anxiety 
caiiHed  by  the  helpless  non  combatants  in  thefr 
mlflst  was  to  grow  flay  by  day.  Finally,  at  the 
Vercenlging    Conffnnie,    the    truth     received 
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frank  and  undisfriiiscd  cxpiTssion.  '  To-day,' 
said  Botha,  '  we  arc  only  loo  glad  to  know  that 
our  women  and  cliildren  are  under  Britisli  pro- 
tection.' The  w retched uess  of  those  who  re- 
mained on  the  veld  became,  indeed,  a  powerful 
argument  for  submission."  —  The  Timen  History 
of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  clis.  10,  11,  14 
{Loudon,  Low,  Marslon  d:  Co.). 

It  was  not  until  March,  1902,  that  the  men  of 
authority  on  both  sides  of  the  war  began  to 
give  tokens  of  a  mutual  disposition  to  discuss 
terms  of  peace.  In  flie  previous  January,  tlie 
government  of  the  Netherlands  had  offered  to 
act  as  iiilermcdiary  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Hoers,  and  the  proffer  had  been  declined, 
tlic  British  government  repeating  its  determina- 
tion to  accept  no  foreign  intervention.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Steyn  and  Mr.  Schalk  Burger,  the  cliiefs  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  of  the  Transvaal 
burghers,  respectively,  were  vmderstood  to  be 
invested  with  full  powers  of  government,  in- 
cluding the  power  of  negotiation,  tliose  gentle- 
men could  open,  if  they  wished,  direct  commu- 
nication with  Lord  Kitchener,  wlio  had  already 
been  instructed  to  forward  to  his  government 
any  offers  that  he  might  receive.  On  the  7th  of 
March  this  correspondence  was  sent  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  without  comment,  to  the  Transvaal 
government,  then  established  at  St  room  water. 
The  suggestion  in  it  was  rightly  taken  as  an  in- 
vitation, and  acting  President  Schalk  Burger  at 
once  asked  for  a  safe-conduct  for  himself  and 
the  other  members  of  his  government  into  the 
British  lines,  with  intimations  of  a  wish  for  op- 
portuuity  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Free 
State  government,  in  order  that  they  might 
concert  proposals  for  peace.  His  wishes  were 
readily  complied  with.  On  tlie  22d  he  entered 
the  British  lines,  and  all  possible  aid  was  given 
him  iu  getting  together  the  men  whom  he 
wished  to  consult.  Some  were  brought  away 
from  active  fighting,  which  went  on  without 
them,  no  pause  on  the  military  side  being  per- 
mitted for  a  single  day,  while  the  parleying  of 
a  month  went  on. 

The  Transvaal  and  Free  State  governments 
met  on  the  9th  of  April,  at  Klerksdorp,  luider 
British  safe-conduct,  and,  after  debate  among 
themselves  on  that  day  and  the  next,  sent  a  tel- 
egram to  Lord  Kitchener,  requesting  him  to 
meet  them  and  receive  from  them  a  proposal  of 
peace.  He  replied  promptly,  inviting  them  to 
his  head(|uarters  at  Pretoria,  and  there  they 
were  received  on  April  12th.  Their  proposal 
was  on  the  basis  of  political  independence  for 
the  two  Boer  states,  under  "an  enduring  treaty 
of  friendship  and  peace  "  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  a  customs,  postal  and  rail- 
way union  with  the  adjoining  British  colonies, 
and  with  concessions  of  the  franchise  to  Uit- 
landers  in  the  Transvaal.  Kitchener  could  give 
no  con.sideration  to  a  proposal  of  this  nature  ; 
but  consented,  after  much  discussion  to  cable  it 
to  London.  At  a  second  meeting  on  the  14th 
(when  Lord  Kitchener  was  joined  by  Lord  Mil- 
ner,  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  South 
Africa)  he  had  the  answer  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  produce.  It  declared  with  empha- 
sis that  the  government  could  not  "entertain 
any  proposals  based  on  the  continued  independ- 
ence of  the  former  republics,  which  have  been 
formally  annexed  to  the  British  Crown."     To 


this  the  Boer  oflicials  replied  that  they  had  no 
power  to  negotiate  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
of  independence,  and  they  asked  for  an  armis- 
tice, to  enahlc  them  to  consult  their  people. 
This  was  refu.sed.  but,  after  some  parleying,  it 
was  arranged  that  they  shovdd  have  free  use  of 
the  railway  and  telegrai)h,  and  that  military 
operations  should  be  .so  conducted  as  to  allow 
opportunities  for  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  at  which  thirty  burghers  from  each  re- 
public should  be  elected,  with  authority  to  act 
for  the  people.  These  representatives  were  to 
meet  on  the  loth  of  Jlay,  at  Vereeniging.  to  de- 
termine the  answer  they  would  give.  Between 
the  11th  and  the  l.'ith  of  3Iay  immunity  was 
promised  to  all  commandos  whose  leaders 
should  be  chosen  as  representatives,  and  this 
practically  operated  as  an  armistice  during 
those  days. 

"  History  records  no  precedent,"  says  The 
Times  History  of  the  War,  "  for  the  state  of  af- 
fairs which  existed  in  South  Africa  between 
April  18  and  May  15,  1902.  War  went  on,  but, 
to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  football,  the  ball 
of  war  was  continually  rolling  into  'touch.' 
Kitchener  loyally  carried  out  his  undertaking 
to  the  Boer  leaders.  Commandos  were  allowed 
to  assemble  and  confer  unmolested;  officers  and 
messengers  scoured  the  cotmtry  by  road  and 
railway  with  free  passes,  passing  through  Brit- 
ish outpost  lines,  receiving  the  unstinted  hos- 
pitality of  their  foes,  and  occasionally,  to  the 
chagrin  of  a  junior  British  officer,  imdergoing 
accidental  capture,  followed  by  immediate  re- 
lease on  the  production  of  the  magic  pass. 
Steyn,  indeed,  was  too  ill  to  take  part  in  all 
this  activity  and  had  retired  to  a  farm  near 
Wolmaransstad.  But  De  Wet,  with  amazing 
energy,  travelled  over  the  whole  of  the  Free 
State,  inspiring  the  burghers  with  bis  leader's 
fierj'  spirit.  At  eight  successive  meetings  lie 
personally  addressed  practically  the  whole  of 
the  commandos  and  secured  unanimous  resolu- 
tions against  any  surrender  of  independence. 
The  Transvaal  leaders  were  scarcely  less  active, 
though  the  purport  of  their  activity  was  by  no 
means  the  same."  These  chiefs  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, Louis  Botha  and  others,  were  disposed  to 
end  the  struggle  for  independence  ;  those  of  the 
Free  State,  inspired  by  their  unconquerable 
President,  were  not. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  officials  of  the  two 
Boer  governments  met  the  sixty  delegates  from 
the  burghers  at  Vereeniging,  and  the  question 
between  surrender  and  a  hopeless  continuation 
of  war  was  threshed  out.  The  Free  State  dele- 
gates and  a  few  of  the  Transvaalers  had  been 
bound  by  pledges  to  vote  against  any  surrender 
of  independence;  but  in  the  end  they  were  per- 
suaded by  their  own  legal  advisers  that  such  a 
restriction  on  the  free  action  of  a  delegate  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  law  ;  and  gradually' 
the  question  of  independence  gave  place  to 
other  matters  of  consideration  in  the  discussion 
of  terms.  On  the  19th  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  those  details,  and  several 
days  of  bargaining  with  Kitchener  and  Milner, 
at  Pretoria,  ensued.  There  was  much  use  of 
the  cable  rfteantime,  to  secure  assent  in  London 
to  what  might  be  done.  The  result  was  a  draft 
treaty  which  Lord  Milner  assured  the  Boer  Com- 
missioners was  absolutely  final,  and  must  be 
accepted  or  rejected  without  any  change,  on  or 
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before  the  31st  of  May.  They  took  it  to  the  con- 
vention at  Vereeniging  on  the  29th,  and  there, 
in  two  days  of  stormy  debate,  the  no-surrender 
party,  led  by  Steyn  and  De  Wet,  made  their  last 
stand.  When  the  decisive  vote  was  taken,  their 
ranks  were  reduced  to  six,  against  tifty-four. 
The  Boer  commissioners  returned  at  once  to 
Pretoria,  with  the  accepted  draft-treaty,  and  it 
was  signed  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  a  little  less 
than  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  fixed 
term  of  grace.  The  following  is  the  text  of  this 
treaty,  which  ended  one  of  the  worst  of  modem 
wars: 

"General  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  His  Excellency  Lord  Mil- 
ner.  High  Commissioner,  on  behalf  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government; 

"Messrs.  S.  W.  Burger,  F.  W.  Reitz,  Louis 
Botha,  J.  H.  De  la  Rey,  L.  J.  Meyer,  and  J. 
Krogh  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  and  its  burghers ; 

"  Messrs.  M.  T.  Stevn,  W.  J.  C.  Brebner,  C. 
R.  de  Wet,  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  and  C.  H.  Olivier, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free 
.State  and  its  burghers,  being  anxious  to  put  an 
end  to  the  existing  hostilities,  agree  on  the  fol- 
lowing points  : 

"Firstly,  the  burgher  forces  now  in  the  Veldt 
shall  at  once  lay  down  their  arras,  and  surrender 
all  the  guns,  small  arms,  and  war  stores  in  their 
actual  possession,  or  of  which  they  sliall  have 
cognizance,  and  shall  abstain  from  any  further 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  his  Maj'sty  King 
Edward  VII.,  whom  they  shall  acknowledge  as 
their  lawful  sovereign. 

"The  manner  and  details  of  this  surrender 
shall  l>e  arranged  by  Lord  Kitchener,  Com- 
mandant-General Botha,  As.sist'int  Commandant- 
General  J.  H.  De  la  Key,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  de  Wet. 

"  Secondly,  burghers  in  the  Veldt  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  'I  ransvaal  and  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  all  prison<;rs  of  war  who  are 
out  of  South  Africa,  who  are  burghers,  shall,  on 
tJif-ir  declaration  tiiat  they  accept  the  stjilus  of 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VH,,  be 
brought  back  U)  their  homes,  as  8'X)n  as  trans- 
port and  means  of  existence  cm  be  assured. 

"Thirdly,  the  burgliers  who  thus  surrender, 
or  who  thus  return,  Hhall  lose  neither  their  per- 
fvjnal  frc'-dom  nor  their  property. 

"  Fourthly,  no  judicial  proceeilings,  civil  or 
criminal,  shall  be  taken  against  any  of  the 
burghers  who  thus  return  for  any  action  in  con- 
nexion with  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  The 
benefit  of  this  clause  shall,  however,  not  ext<;nd 
to  certain  deeds  antai^otiistic  to  the  usages  of 
warfare,  which  have  been  eonimunieated  by  the 
f'ornmander  in  <^'hief  to  the  Bfx-r  generals,  and 
which  shall  be  heard  Ufore  a  <  ourt  martial  im- 
mediately iitUr  the  eesHation  of  hoHlillties. 

"  Fifthly,  the  Dutch  language  shall  be; 
taught  in  the  public  w;1kk)1s  of  tlie  Transvaal 
and  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  when  the  par 
enti  of  the  children  demand  it;  nnd  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  (,'ourts  of  Justice,  whenever  thU 
U  required  f<;r  the  lH;ltcr  and  moTR  effective 
tilii-  ■    'ion  of  jimtiee. 

the    ])<tsvW\(>n    of   rifles   shall,   on 
Uil:  I  licerif!/;  in  accordance  with  the  law, 

!»e  ;  d  In  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 

River  <  Viiony  to  persons  who  require  them  for 
tbelr  protection. 
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"Seventhly,  military  administration  in  the 
Transvaal  and  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  be  followed  by 
civil  government;  and,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit  it,  a  representative  system  tend- 
ing towards  autonomy  shall  be  introduced. 

"Eighthly,  the  question  of  granting  a  fran- 
chise to  the  natives  shall  not  be  decided  until  a 
representative  constitution  has  been  granted. 

"Ninthly,  no  special  tax  shall  be  laid  on 
landed  property  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

"  Tenthly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit 
there  shall  be  appointed  in  each  district  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  a  Com- 
mission, in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict shall  be  represented,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  magistrate  or  other  official,  with  a 
view  to  assist  in  the  bringing  back  of  the 
people  to  their  farms,  and  in  procuring  for 
those  who,  on  account  of  losses  in  the  war,  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves  food,  shelter, 
and  such  quantities  of  seed,  cattle,  implements, 
etc. ,  as  arc  necessiiry  for  the  resuming  of  their 
previous  callings. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  shall  place  at 
the  disposal  of  these  Commissions  the  sum  of 
£3.000,000  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes, 
and  shall  allow  that  all  notes  issued  in  con- 
formity with  Law  No.  1,  1900,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  all 
receipts  given  by  the  officers  in  the  Veldt  of  the 
late  Republics,  or  by  their  order,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  a  judicial  Commission  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  case  such  notes  and  receipts 
are  found  by  this  Commission  to  have  been 
duly  issued  for  consideration  in  value,  then 
they  shall  be  accepted  by  the  said  Commission 
as  proof  of  war  losses  suffered  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  had  originally  been  given.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above-namvd  free  gift  of  .£3,000,- 
000,  His  .Majesty's  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared to  grant  advances,  in  the  shape  of  loans, 
for  the  same  ends,  free  of  interest  for  two 
years,  and  afterwards  repayable  over  a  period 
of  years  with  three  per  cent,  interest.  No  for- 
eigner or  rebel  shall  be  entitled  to  benefit  by 
this  clause." 

The  following  military  st.itistics  of  the  AV'ar, 
as  conducted  on  the  British  side,  were  pul)- 
lished  in  a  Parliamentary  pai)er  ,soon  after  its 
clo.se:  The  garrisf)n  in  South  Africa  on  August 
Ist.  1899,  consisted  of  31S  olllcers  and  9,022 
men;  reinforcetnents  sent  between  then  and 
the  outbrejik  of  hostilities.  October  lllh,  iHiM), 
tf^taled  12,.')lf»,  Thereafter  the  troops  sent  up 
to  May  31st,  1902.  reached  the  great  total  of 
380,081,  besides  .'")2,414  men  raised  in  South 
Africa.  The  final  casualty  figures  are:  Killed. 
.'»,774  ;  wouiide(|,  23,029;  died  of  wounds  or 
disease,  16.  His. 

A  return  made  to  Parliament  in  April,  1903, 
of  thr-  estimated  amount  of  unr  (li;irges  iti 
South  Africa  that  had  been  and  woidd  be  in- 
curred \ip  to  the  31sl  of  March,  1903.  gave  the 
following  figuren:  For  the  first  year  of  the  war 
(lH«»-lUfK)).  £23.217.000;  for  tlic  second  year, 
£«."i,  12(»,000  ;  for  the  third  year.  £7 1,037. "(100  ; 
for  the  veiir  in  which  it  eiided,  £(;;i,(i(IO,()00. 
Total,   l'222.!)7I.O(»0 

A.  D.  1902.  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  at 
the  Colonial  Conference,  London.  See  (in 
this  vol.;  BurriHii  E-Mi-iiiu. 
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A.  D.  1902-1903.  —  Repatriation  and  Re- 
settlement of  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony.  —  Work  of  the  first 
Eight  Months  of  Restored  Peace.  —  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  a  report  dated  Mareh  14, 
1903,  made  by  Governor  Viscount  Milner  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  British  Secretary  for  tiie  Colonies, 
will  give  some  intimation  of  the  task  of  recon- 
struction and  restoration  which  the  war  had  im- 
posed on  the  victors,  and  the  vigor  with  which 
it  was  performed : 

"The  Terms  of  Surrender  were  signed  at 
Pretoria  on  the  31st  j\Iay,  1902,  but  the  Civil 
Government  could  not  really  begin  to  take  over 
the  administration  of  the  new  Colonies,  and  es- 
pecially the  country  districts,  for  nearly  a  month 
after  that  date.  At  Lord  Kitchener's  request 
no  attempt  was  made  to  enter  into  possession 
of  those  districts  until  after  the  surrender  of  the 
Commandos,  and  though  that  surrender  was 
accomplished  with  extraordinary  celerity  and 
smoothness,  something  like  three  weeks  elapsed 
before  any  Civil  officer  could  even  set  out  for 
the  house  or  tent,  generally  a  tent,  allotted  to 
him  in  the  wilderness  which  we  were  about  to 
take  over,  devoid,  as  it  was,  of  crops,  of  stock, 
of  population,  and,  tc  a  large  extent,  of  habit- 
able dwellings.  The  period  over  which  this  re- 
view extends  is,  therefore,  one  of  about  eight 
months  —  from  the  end  of  June,  when  the  work 
of  restoration  commenced,  till  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary,  .  .   . 

"  To  begin  with  the  Prisoners  of  War.  The 
Verceniging  Terms  entitled  something  over 
33,000  people  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  if 
the}'  happened  to  be  burghers  imprisoned  out 
side  South  Africa,  to  be  brought  back  to  their 
homes  as  soon  as  transports  could  be  provided 
and  their  means  of  subsistence  assured.  Of  this 
large  number  upwards  of  24,000  were  in  pris- 
oners' camps  in  St.  Helena,  Bermuda,  India  and 
Ceylon;  upwards  of  1,000  were  in  a  prisoners' 
camp  at  Simons  Town,  and  about  1,200  were 
prisoners  elsewhere  in  South  Africa.  Of  the 
rest  the  great  majority  had  been  allowed  to  live 
in  Concentration  Camps,  while  the  balance  were 
on  parole  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa  and 
a  few  in  Europe.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  prisoners  was,  of  course, 
the  bringing  back  and  distribution  of  the  24,000 
odd,  who  were  at  prisoners'  camps  oversea.  .  .  . 

"  The  prisoners  of  war,  on  their  return  to 
South  Africa,  were,  in  the  first  place,  with  few 
exceptions,  sent  to  the  Concentration  Camps  of 
their  respective  districts,  there  to  rejoin  their 
families,  if  they  had  them,  and  to  return  to- 
gether with  them  to  their  homes.  They  thus, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  helped  to  swell  the 
enormous  number  of  people  for  whom  the  Repa- 
triation Departments  of  the  two  colonies  had 
to  provide  the  means  of  transport  to  their 
homes,  and,  as  a  general  nde,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  months  after  such  return,  as  well  as 
the  seeds,  instruments  and  animals  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  raise  a  crop.  ...  In  the  eight 
and  a  half  months  that  we  have  been  at  work, 
we  have  restored  about  200,000  of  the  old 
Burgher  population  in  the  two  Colonies  to  their 
homes,  including  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  Con- 
centration Camps  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and 
the  Prisoners  of  "War.  .  .  . 

' '  By  hook  or  by  crook  we  had  succeeded  by 


the  end  of  1902,  in  enabling  the  people  to  sow 
a  fairly  large  mealie  crop,  besides  a  consid- 
erable! amount  of  forage,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
farming  population,  about  that  time,  was  very 
noticeable.  The  extreme  depression  which 
characterised  them  two  or  three  months  earlier 
had  almost  completely  passed  away,  and  they 
were  looking  forward  to  the  future  with  much 
more  hopefulness.  I  may  say  that  almost  the 
whole  time,  even  when  the  outlook  was  black- 
est, their  attitude  towards  the  Government  was 
not  otherwise  than  a  friendly  one.  They 
showed,  with  few  exceptions,  great  patience 
under  hardships,  and  much  energy  and  resource- 
fulness in  making  the  best  of  the  small  means  at 
their  disposal." 

A.  D.  1902-1904,  —  Death  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
—  Survival  of  his  Influence  and  his  Policy. — 
Dr.  Jameson,  as  his  representative,  made 
Premier  of  Cape  Colony.  —  On  the  26th  of 
March,  1902,  two  months  before  the  end  of  the 
British-Boer  war,  Cecil  J.  Rhodes  died  at  Cape 
Town,  and  his  death  removed  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  personal  influences  that  would  have 
been  reckoned  on  for  determining  the  results 
of  the  war.  He  had  been  the  master-spirit  in 
South  Africa  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Indica- 
tions of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  expan- 
sion of  the  British  dominion  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  conflict  of  British  with 
Dutch  ambitions  which  produced  the  war,  will 
be  found  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work  (see,  es- 
pecially, pages  460^66,  470-471,  and  475^77, 
in  that  volume).  Had  he  lived  and  been  in 
health  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  a  leading  actor  in  the  political  re- 
construction of  British  South  Africa  since  the 
war.  He  had  been  the  Premier  of  Cape  Colony 
from  1890  to  the  end  of  1895;  then  his  career 
was  clouded  by  the  "Jameson  raid"  into  the 
Transvaal,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign.  But 
the  cloud  would  have  cleared,  as  it  has  cleared 
from  Jameson.  Indeed,  the  new  career  of  Dr. 
Jameson,  since  1904,  when  a  general  election  in 
Cape  Colony  brought  the  party  of  the  Progres- 
sives into  power,  and  put  the  former  chief  lieu- 
tenant of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  place  of  Sir  J. 
Gordon  Sprigg  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  colonial 
Government,  is  indicative  of  the  new  career  that 
would  have  opened  to  Rhodes.  It  is  the  Rhodes 
polic}'  and  the  Rhodes  influence  that  has  pre- 
vailed, as  was  said  by  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  in  an 
article  written  at  the  time: 

"  AVhen  Rhodes'  life  came  to  a  sudden  and 
melancholy  end,  Jameson  felt  the  best  way  he 
could  show  his  respect  for  his  dead  friend  was 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  lifetime.  Amongst 
the  Progressives  there  were  several  public  men 
who,  in  normal  circumstances,  might  have  been 
selected  as  leaders  of  the  party,  but  there  was 
a  well-grounded  comviction  that  the  man  who 
could  best  carry  on  Rhodes'  policy,  with  the 
least  breach  of  continuity,  was  Jameson.  Even 
the  few  British  colonists  who  had  not  altogether 
condoned  the  Raid,  felt  that  there  was  no  one 
so  qualified  to  lead  the  Progressive  Party  as  the 
author  of  the  Raid.  The  result  was  that  Jame- 
son was  appointed,  by  acclamation,  the  political 
successor  of  Rhodes.  It  was  under  the  new 
leader  that  the  battle  of  the  general  election  in 
the  Cape  Colony  has  been  fought  and  won. 
The  Progressive  majority  in  the  Cape  Parlia- 
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ment  is  small ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  disintegrat- 
ing influences,  it  may  be  trusted  to  bold  to- 
gether till  a  Redistribution  Bill  has  been  passed. 
When  the  influence  of  the  Bond  was  supreme 
in  the  Cape  Parliament,  the  electoral  divisions 
were  manipulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
thinly  populated,  rural  constituencies  equal  re- 
presentation with  that  enjoyed  by  the  compara- 
tively densely  populated  urban  constituencies. 
This  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the  country  the 
Dutch  settlers  outnumbered  the  British,  while 
in  the  town  the  British  composed  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate.  The  simplest  way  to 
rectify  this  abuse  was  to  remodel  the  existing 
electoral  system,  by  making  population  the 
basis  of  representation.  This  reform,  however, 
was  open  to  the  objection  that  it  practically 
disfranchised  a  large  number  of  rural  constitu- 
encies in  which  the  Boers  were  in  a  majority. 
On  Jameson  being  appointed  Prime  Minister, 
after  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg's  compulsory  retire- 
ment, his  first  step  was  to  introduce  a  new 
Redistribution  Bill  based  on  a  less  invidious 
principle  than  it8  predecessor  " — Edward  Dicey, 
Tlie  S'tw  Cape  Premier  {Fortnightly  Review, 
April.  1904^ 
A.  D.  1903-1904.  —  The    Labor    Question. 

—  Investigation  and  opposing  Reports  by  a 
Commission.  —  Adoption  of  Ordinance  to 
admit    Unskilled    Non-European    Laborers. 

—  Beginning  of  Importation  of  Chinese 
Coolies.  —  The  Political  Side  of  the  Ques- 
tion.—  Debate  in  the  British  Parliament. — 
Early  in  19uy  Lord  Miliier  app'jinted  a  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  report  on  the  labor 
question  in  South  Africa,  which  is  a  question 
between  the  mining  people,  who  maintain  that 
the  nredful  supply  of  labor  for  profitable  mine- 
working  is  not  procurable,  at  rates  which  mine- 
owners  can  afford,  from  any  other  than  an 
Asiatic  source,  and  their  opponents  who  deny 
the  need  of  briniring  either  (hinese  or  East  In- 
dian coolies  '\nU)  tlic  mininir  fields.  In  November 
the  Labor  Comrni.s.sion  prfj<liued  a  majority  and 
a  minority  report,  the  former  agreeing  substan- 
tially witli  the  mine  owners,  tli<:  latter  in  conten- 
tion with  them.  The  signatures  to  tlie  majority 
report  were  ten  in  nunil>er,  tiie  latter  were  but 
two.  In  the  distnission  of  the  reports  which 
t'Kjk  pla/-e  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Transvaal  late  in  the  year,  one  speaker  made 
the  Htatement  that  he  was  authorized  by  Gen- 
eral  lyjuis  IWlia  to  say  that  he  atid  all  the 
Dutch  he  represf-nterl  were  oppos*;d  to  the  in- 
ir'xiuction  of  Aniallrs.  A  resolution  favoring 
the  intr<Kluctlon  of  ChineHC  wa.s  adopted  in  the 
Council  by  a  vote  of  22  to  4. 

Ultimately,  against  the  proU-sts  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  Ho«r  po[)ulation,  an  ordinance 
to  rr:jriilat«  the  intrf^iuctlon  into  the  Transvaal 
of  unHkilI'd  non  Kurop«an  lal)orerH  wiiH  adfiplcd 
by  the  I>'giHlutive  (.oiiiici!.  It  applied  to  males 
of  other  TWJ-n  than  thosi;  iiifjigenous  to  Africa 
iwiuth  of  12  det're«;s  north  of  the  Equator.  The 
ordinaruc  w»ui  t/j  be  adminiHt<T«Kl  by  an  ofTlrlal 
iiU[)'Tinl'ri(|<Tit  ;  the  JaborerH  were  to  be  brought 
in  by  iie<n-ted  ]f:TWi\\%  only  :  they  were  to  be 
crririloye*!  only  in  the  Wit watersratid  diHtrift, 
ano  only  in   uriHkilled  labor  eonne<-ted  wilh   the 

f>T<iih\ti\nu  of  mineralH,  and  they  were  to  be  sent 
»ftek  to  the  country  of  their  origin,  at  the  ex- 
penvr  of  their  Importer,  at  one*-  f>ri  the  termina- 
tion of  thHr  contract,  which  should  not  be  for  a 
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longer  term  than  three  years,  renewable  for  two 
more.  Provisions  as  to  their  treatment,  their 
passport  identification,  their  restricted  residence, 
etc.,  were  very  precise  and  minute.  The  im- 
portation of  Chinese  coolies  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  ordinance  began  in  June,  1904.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  over  20,000  had  been 
brought  in. 

That  the  question  has  its  political  as  well  as 
its  industrial  side,  and  is  one  which  concerns 
democracy  no  less  than  labor,  is  shown  in  the 
following:  "The  political  and  industrial  posi- 
tion of  the  Rand,  and,  in  some  degree  of  the 
Transvaal  as  a  whole,  is  almost  unique.  The 
only  parallel  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  of  the 
town  and  district  of  Kimberly.  A  considerable 
European  comuumity  is  dependent  —  on  the 
Rand  entirely,  throughout  the  Transvaal  very 
largely  —  on  a  single  industry  for  the  mainte- 
nance'of  its  prosperity.  This  "dependence  neces- 
sarily places  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  group  of  men  who  are  the  owners,  or  re- 
present the  owners,  of  the  capital  by  which  the 
industry  has  been  created  and  is  now  worked. 
Their  influence  is  supreme.  No  law  which 
threatened  their  interests  could  be  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book.  Men  who  offer  any  effective 
opposition  to  their  wishes  —  like  Mr.  Wybergh, 
the  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Mr.  Creswell,  the 
manager  of  the  Village  Main  Reef  Mine,  Mr. 
Moneypenny,  the  editor  of  the  chief  Johannes- 
burg "newspaper —  find  it  impossible  to  retain 
their  positions.  Two  dangers,  and  two  only, 
threaten  the  permanency  of  this  supremacy  — 
the  Trade  Union  and  the  ballot,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  men  employed  and  the  possibility  of 
an  unsympathetic  majority  in  the  legislature 
when  a  system  of  self  government  is  restored. 
Both  these  dangers  would  be  increased  in  de- 
gree, and  brought  nearer  in  time,  by  a  large  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  wiiite  population. 

"  'If  200,0(»0  native  workers  were  to  be  re- 
placeil  by  10<),0(JO  whites."  said  Mr.  Rudd.  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Consolidated  Gol<lfi<'i(i3 
Company,  'they  would  simply  hold  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  the  country  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand, 
and.  without  any  disparagement  to  the  British 
labourer,  I  prefer  to  see  the  more  intellectual 
9<'Clion  of  the  commutiity  at  the  helm!'  'With 
reference  to  your  trial  of  white  labour  for  sur- 
face work  on  tin*  mines,'  wrote  Mr.  Tarbutt, 
another  director  of  the  satne  important  rom]>any 
and  the  cliairmau  of  the  Village  Main  Keef 
(.'omi)any,  in  an  often  (|Uoteil  letter  to  Mr.  Cres- 
well, 'I  have  consulted  the  ('on9()li<lated  Gold- 
flelds  people,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
iKmrd  of  the  Village  Main  Keef  has  consulted 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Heit  and  Co.,  and  the  feeling 
weiiis  t/)  be  one  of  fear  that  if  a  large  number  of 
wliite  men  are  employed  on  the  Hand  in  the 
position  of  labourers,  the  same  trouliles  will 
ariHO  a.H  are  now  prevalent  in  the  Australian 
Colonics,  t.  e.,  that  the  combination  of  tin?  la- 
bouring rla.H.s<'S  will  become  ho  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  more  or  less  dictate,  not  only  on  (pics 
lioniiof  wageM,  but  also  on  political  ipicstlons,  by 
the  |)ower  of  the  vfttes  wlien  .1  Hei)resenlatlve 
f«f)vermrient  is  establiMhed.'  There  have  been 
other  declarntioiiH  of  the  same  tenour ,  and, 
indeed,  no  f)iie  who  isa((|iiaiiited  wilh  the  vIeWH 
that  prr-viill  among  the  rlrclesof  Soiitli  African 
finance  would  neek  to  deny  that  this  dread  of  a 
Hccond    AuHlralian    democracy    influencing    the 
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political  and  economic  futurfi  of  the  Rand  is  one 
of  tlie  chief  motives  that  direct  the  policy  of  the 
more  far-sighted  men  among  those  groups.  .  .  . 

"  White  labour,  coupled  with  improved  me- 
chanical appliances,  stands  established  as  the 
feasible  remedy  for  the  admitted  shortage  in  the 
number  of  Kaftir  workers.  To  reject  it  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese  is  a  policy 
which  has  natural  attractions  for  the  owners  of 
tile  mines.  It  is  a  policy  which  should  not  have 
won  the  support  of  the  representatives  of  the 
British  people."  — Herbert  Samuel,  The  Chinese 
Labour  Question  {Conteinporary  Review,  April, 
1904). 

The  bringing  of  Asiatic  laborers  into  the 
mines  was  resisted  as  strenuously  in  Cape  Col- 
ony as  by  the  Boer  burghers  and  the  non-min- 
ing interests  in  general  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
leading  colony  addressed  a  petition  on  the  sub- 
ject personally  to  King  Edward,  saying  :  "Such 
an  immigration,  hampered  and  restricted  as 
it  is  proposed  to  be  by  stringent  regulations, 
would,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  enforce  such 
regulations,  which  is  doubtful,  introduce  a  ser- 
vile element,  alien  to  tlie  country,  destitute  of 
rights,  or  interests,  either  in  the  present  or 
future  of  South  Africa,  and  worked  for  the  ben- 
efit of  masters,  in  many  cases  non-resident,  thus 
constituting  what  would  practically  be  a  slave 
state,  in  close  contact  with  the  other  free  com- 
munities of  South  Africa.  Your  petitioners  feel 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a  class  of  labour 
would  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  nat- 
ural growth  alike  of  European  and  native  ele- 
ments in  the  population.  .  .   . 

"Such  an  importation  would  decide  whether 
South  Africa  is  in  future  to  constitute  one  of 
those  great  free  communities  under  the  British 
flag,  the  growth  of  which  shed  so  much  lustre 
on  the  reign  of  your  august  predecessor,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  ranked  as  a  mere  plantation 
worked  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  for- 
eign holders.  Your  petitioners  therefore  most 
earnestly  pray  that  your  31ajesty  may  be  pleased 
to  withhold  your  sanction  from  any  measure 
having  for  its  object  the  importation  of  Asiatics 
into  South  Africa,  and  by  so  doing  save  them 
and  those  who  may  come  after  them  from  con- 
sequences that  will  be  fatal  to  their  peace  and 
prosperity."  — Parliamentary  Papers,  1904  {Cd. 
1895),;). '133. 

Sir.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  returned  to  England  in  March,  1903, 
from  a  visit  to  South  Africa,  and  made  an  ex- 
tended statement  in  Parliament  soon  afterwards 
of  his  observations  and  his  conclusions  from 
what  he  had  seen.  On  the  labor  question,  then 
the  subject  of  greatest  agitation  in  South  Africa, 
he  stoutly  supported  the  mine-owners  in  their 
contention  that  native  labor,  and  supplies  from 
beyond  the  Zambesi,  to  supplement  the  Kaffir 
supply,  is  a  necessity  of  the  mining  industry; 
that  white  labor  is  impossibly  expensive,  and 
that  the  feeling  against  the  introduction  of  Asi- 
atic labor  seemed  invincibly  strong.  There  was 
not,  he  maintained,  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  charge  that  the  mine-owners  wanted  forced 
labor  or  slavery  in  any  shape  or  form,  but  that 
they  must  have  cheap  labor  if  the  mines  were 
to  be  worked. 

A  few  days  later  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  received  a  deputation  from  vari- 
ous missionary  societies  to  protest  against  a  pro- 


posed exportation  of  native  labor  from  Central 
to  South  Africji.  In  reply  to  ihcm  he  said  that 
the  Government  had  no  more  in  view  at  present 
than  an  experiment  with  1000  laborers,  who 
would  be  taken  frf)m  British  Central  Africa  to 
the  Rand  District  of  the  Transvaal  and  em- 
ployed there  under  regulations  very  carefully 
framed.  If  objectionable  results  were  found 
the  experiment  would  be  carried  no  farther. 
This  was  followed  by  warm  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  and  others  denounced  the  greed 
of  the  mining  companies,  insisting  that  the 
nnnes  could  not  pay  fair  wages  simply  because 
the  rich  mines  were  over  capitalized  and  the 
low-grade  mines  had  been  developed  only  for 
sale.  Mr.  Chamberlain  again  championed  the 
mine-owners,  and  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  which  sought,  he  said,  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  of  tlie  country  by  getting 
as  many  of  the  mines  as  possible  into  working 
order.     The  debate  had  no  practical  result. 

A.  D.  1903-1908.  —  Hostility  to  British 
Indian  Immigration.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Race 
Problems:  A.  D.  1903-1908. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Census  of  all  British  South 
Africa.  —  Whites  and  Natives.  —  A  general 
census  taken  in  1904  showed  a  total  white  pop- 
ulation in  all  British  South  Africa  —  south  of 
Zambesi  —  of  1.135,655,  and  a  colored  popula- 
tion of  5,169,338.  The  distribution  of  this  in 
the  several  colonies  was  as  follows  :  Cape  Col- 
ony, 580,380  white,  1,825.172  colored;  the  Trans- 
vaid  and  Swaziland,  300,225  white,  1,030.029 
colored;  Natal,  97,109  white,  1.011,645  col- 
ored ;  Rhodesia,  12,623,  white,  593,141  colored; 
Orange  River  Colony,  143.419  white,  ^1,626 
colored  ;  Basutoland,  895  white,  347,953  col- 
ored; Bechuanaland,  1,004  white,  119,772  col- 
ored. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Importation  of  Chinese 
Coolies  Suspended  by  orders  from  London. 
—  The  Liberal  Ministry  in  Great  Britain,  under 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bani.erman,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Conservative-Unionist  ISIinistry  of 
Mr.  Balfour  on  the  10th  of  December,  i905, 
had  been  seated  but  twelve  days  when  a  de- 
spatch was  cabled  by  Lord  Elgin,  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  to  Lord  Selborne,  the  High  Com- 
missioner in  South  Africa,  that  "the  experi- 
ment of  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers 
should  not  be  extended  farther  until  they  could 
learn  the  opinion  of  the  colony  through  an 
elected  and  really  representative  Legislature, 
and  they  had  accordingly  decided  that  the  re- 
cruiting, embarking  and  importation  of  Chinese 
coolies  should  be  arrested  pending  a  decision 
as  to  the  grant  of  reponsible  government  to  the 
Colony"  —  that  is,  the  Transvaal. 

A.  D.  1905-1907.  —  Fulfillment  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  Promises  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  Vereeniging  Treaty.  —  Re- 
presentative Government  restored  to  the 
Boer  States.  —  The  seventh  .stipulation  in  the 
Vereeniging  Treaty  of  May  31,  1902,  which 
ended  the  Boer-British  "War  (see  above,  A.  D. 
1901-1902),  contained  the  promise,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government,  that  "military  ad- 
ministration in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  fol- 
lowed by  civil  government ;  and,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permit  it,  a  representative  system 
tending  towards  autonomy  shall  be  introduced." 
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On  the  31st  of  March,  1905,  the  first  step  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  this  pledge  was  taken,  by  the 
issue  of  letters  patent  from  the  crown  (without 
action  of  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  the  Boer 
States,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  been  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  British  sovereign,  had  been 
in  revolt,  had  been  subjugated,  and  were  di- 
rectly subject  to  the  crown,  as  conquered  terri- 
tory), conferring  a  Constitution  of  Civil  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Transvaal.  It  gave  popular 
representation  In  a  legislature  of  a  single  cham- 
ber, styled  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Not 
exceeding  thirty-five  of  the  members  of  this 
body  were  to  be  elected,  and  from  six  to  nine 
others  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  South  Africa, —  in  which  oflice 
Lord  Milner  had  been  succeeded  of  late  by  Lord 
Selborne.  Every  burgher  of  the  former  Trans- 
vaal Republic  not  disqualified  by  conviction  for 
treason  since  May  31,  1902,  was  to  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  representatives ;  and  so 
were  all  white  males  of  British  birth  occupying 
premises  at  an  annual  rental  of  not  less  than 
$50,  or  possessed  of  capital  to  the  value  of 
So'jO.  The  debates  in  the  Assembly  were  to  be 
in  English  —  not  in  English  or  Dutch,  like  the 
English  or  French  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada; 
but  there  is  a  provision  that  the  Speaker  may 
permit  a  member  to  use  the  Dutch  language. 
No  bill  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
which  should  subject  the  natives  to  disabilities 
or  restrictions  could  become  law  until  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Office  in 
London. 

This  organization  of  a  partially  representative 
colonial  govemment  e.xtend'd  only  to  the  Trans- 
va.'il.  The  Orange  River  Colony  remaincl  still 
under  the  Crown  Colony  system,  which  had 
been  the  status  iiitherto  of  both  the  Boer  states 
since  the  dov;  of  the  war. 

This  Iimit/;d  realization  of  the  promise  of  re- 
presentative government  to  the  Boers  was  un- 
doubtedly all  that  could  be  expeclerl  from  the 
ConHr;rvative  Ministry  in  England,  which  went 
out  of  pfjwer  son  after  it  had  conferred  the 
Transvaal  Constitution.  Its  succc8.sf)rs,  of  the 
British  Liberal  party,  goon  broafJened  the  basis 
of  8f;lf  government  in  the  Transvaal,  by  a  m-w 
constitutional  instrument,  which  wos  outlined 
to  I'arliamerit  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  issued 
December  fJth,  1900.  This  made  the  legislature 
a  bieameral  bwly,  having,  for  the  time  being, 
an  upper  Council  of  15  appoitit«'d  mr-mbers, 
which,  however,  it  wa.H  said  to  \h:  the  inU-ntion 
of  the  fJovernment  t/>  extinguish  at  no  distant 
day.     The  el<;«tive  Assr-fribly   wfis  U)  be  om- 

f)OHefl  of  nixty  nine  members,  elef:t«!d  by  secret 
iHJlol  for  terms  of  tivr-  years.  Every  a<lult  male 
of  twenty  one  yrars  of  age  who  had  been  a  resi- 
dent for  Hix  month.s,  except  memb<r«  of  the 
British  jjarrivm,  was  entitled  to  vot«.  The 
general  linen  fjf  the  old  I',oer  magisterial  dlstrictfl 
were  followed,  and,  'in  the  basis  of  tli<!  census 
flg'ireHof  r>>i  the  Uand  would  have  82  mem- 
^KTH,  I'retfiria  0,  KniL'er»<lorp  I,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  5K).  'f'he  constitiition  prohibited 
ChinepK;  cuutrni-t  labor,  and  no  more  coolies 
could  be  |rnfK^)rt«;d  into  the  eountry  iitU'T  No- 
vember 15.  Either  the  Entdinli  or  the  Dutch 
lan'/un;re  could  In;  uwid  for  public  buHJnesB,  and 
na'  "n  was   ma/le  eany,   but   the    Boers' 

req  .vornan  sufTrage  wfuiderded. 

A  C</Tiniiliition  framed  on  similar  lines  wa<« 


given  to  the  Orange  River  Colony  within  the 
same  year. 

In  the  first  elections  for  the  Transvaal  As- 
sembly there  were,  besides  Socialists  and  labor 
organizations,  three  parties  engaged  in  a  some- 
what embittered  contest.  "The  Progressives 
are  the  party  of  the  great  mining  houses  on  the 
Rand  ;  the  Nationalist  part}'  is  composed  of  Brit- 
ish electors  opposed  to  the  enormous  political  in- 
fluence which  the  mining  houses  have  hitherto 
exercised  ;  while  the  Boers  at  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria  and  in  the  rural  constituencies  are 
organized  in  Het  Volk.  There  was  a  coalition 
between  the  Nationalists  and  Het  Volk.  These 
two  parties  united  against  the  Progressives,  and 
adopted  as  the  chief  plank  in  their  platform  a 
declaration  that  the  one  question  on  which  the 
election  must  turn  was,  '  Who  shall  control  the 
Transvaal  —  .he  people  or  the  mining  houses?  ' 
The  Progressives  on  their  part  insisted  that  the 
question  was,  '  Shall  the  Transvaal  be  governed 
by  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  or  from  Down- 
ing Street?'  They  were  aggrieved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  British  Government  in  making  legis- 
lation concerning  non-European  labor  subject 
to  review  in  London,  and  in  the  campaign  they 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  hostility  to 
the  Campbellliannerman  Government.  In  this 
way  the  question  of  Chinese  labor  was  forced  to 
the  front.  The  Nationalists  and  Het  Volk  coal- 
ition was  successful,"  and  General  Louis  Botha, 
who  has  been  the  leading  sjiirit  and  guiding 
ndnd  among  the  Boers  since  the  war  ended,  be- 
came the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment then  organized. 

It  lias  been  fortunate  for  the  Transvaal,  and 
no  less  for  South  Africa  at  large,  that  so  large- 
minded  and  strong  a  leader  of  the  subjugated 
race  was  found  for  the  trying  period  in  which 
victors  and  vancjuished  were  to  have  peace  and 
friendship  established  between  them. 

A.  D.  1906-1907.  — Revolt  of  the  Zulus  in 
Natal.  — Their  Grievances.  —  An  extensive 
and  determined  revolt  of  the  Zulus  living  within 
the  Colony  of  Natal  broke  out  late  in  January, 
1900,  as  the  consequence  of  an  attemi)t  to  collect 
a  pf)ll-tax  levied  on  them  by  the  colonial  Parlia- 
ment. A  police  sergeant  anil  two  or  three  native 
policemen  were  killed  in  the  fir.st  melee,  and  from 
that  timer  mitil  near  the  end  of  the  following 
suiiuner  there  was  war.  That  it  was  prosecuted 
with  fierceness,  if  not  actual  fi-rocity,  by  the 
whiU'8  of  the  Colony,  is  made  manifest  by  the 
fact  that  about  3500  Zulus  are  said  to  have  been 
slain  and  20<»0  taken  [irisouers.  The  principal 
Zulu  lea<l(!r,  a  chief  named  Bambaata,  was  killed 
in  a  battle  foutriit  in  .June,  and  the  revolt  de- 
clined from  that  time.  Sigaiianda,  another  chief, 
was  crtndemned  to  death,  an<l  twelve  prisoners, 
craivictcd  by  court  martial  of  complicity  in  the 
orU'inal  munlerof  police  ofllcers,  were  executed; 
while  thirty  eli;ht  fithers  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  two  years. 

A  Hcrioim  (juestion  bi-f  ween  the  colony  an<l  the 
Imperial  Goverrunent  arose  jti  coiuieclion  with 
thes*"  rnilitary  trials.  The  sentenr-es  to  death, 
conlirtned  by  the  governor  and  the  Natal  minis 
try,  were  about  to  be  carried  out,  when  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  with  the  apjiroval  of  Lord 
Elffin.  Colonial  Hecr(!lary,  cabird  to  the  Natal 
))remier  ordering  tin-  Huspension  of  liie  execution 
pending  an  InvcHtitralion  by  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment, on  the  conlc-ntloD  that  the  nalivoH  shoidd 
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have  been  tried  in  a  civil  court.  Premier  Smyth 
refused  to  obey,  but  the  governor  postponed 
the  executions,  whereupon  the  Natal  ministry 
resigned.  Much  indignation  was  evident  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  colony,  against  what 
was  regarded  as  an  unwananlubie  interference 
in  colonial  affairs  by  the  Imperial  government. 
Tlie  matter  was  concluded  by  Lord  Klgin  ca- 
bling to  the  governor  of  Natal  that  the  home 
government  had  no  intention  of  interfering  in 
colonial  matters,  and  that,  upon  the  receipt  of 
full  information,  it  recognized  the  right  and 
comijetency  of  the  Natal  ministry  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue. 

A.  D.  1907  (April-May).  — Imperial  Confer- 
ence at  London.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Buitisu 
Empire:  A.  D.  IDOT. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Formation  of  the  Leg- 
islative Union  of  South  Africa.  —  The  Fram- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  —  Compromise  on 
the  Race  Question  of  Franchise.  —  British 
Imperial  Assent.  —  The  Royal  Proclamation 
of  Union. — Very  quickly  after  the  placing  of 
the  Boer  colonies  on  a  footing  of  political 
equality  with  their  English  neighbors  a  fresh 
desire  for  South  African  Union,  in  winch  they, 
who  had  fought  to  the  death  for  its  prevention 
only  si.x  years  before,  now  shared,  began  to  be 
earnestly  voiced.  Its  genesis  was  explained 
clearly  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
of  May  24,  1909,  who  wrote-  "Economic  causes 
of  a  special  character  assisted  the  process.  A 
great  wave  of  commercial  depression,  following 
hard  upon  the  golden  expectations  of  the  peace, 
passed  over  the  whole  country,  but  made  itself 
specially  felt  in  the  coast  colonies.  Here  the 
situation  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  It  was  a 
tale  of  deficit,  of  retrenchment,  of  heroic  Budg- 
ets. But  far  beyond  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Karoo  and  the  flat  tableland  of  the  Orange 
River  there  w^as  a  wealthy  State,  a  State  with  a 
surplus.  The  Transvaal,  possessing  in  Johan- 
nesburg the  principal  centre  of  opulence  and 
the  chief  market  for  produce,  was  in  a  position 
to  exert  economic  pressure  upon  colonies  whose 
principal  source  of  revenue  was  derived  from 
the  profits  upon  their  railways  and  from  the 
sale  of  their  goods  to  the  great  city  on  the  high 
veld.  The  poorer  colonies  lived,  so  to  speak, 
upon  the  custom  of  the  Transvaal,  and  were 
imable  to  ignore,  however  much  they  might 
dislike,  their  position  of  dependence.  A  rate 
war  or  a  tariff  war  between  the  Transvaal  and 
the  coast  colonies  could  hardly  end  with  a  vic- 
tory for  Cape  Town  or  Durban,  and  so  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  which  was  not  always 
pleasantly  illustrated  the  coast  colonies  came  "to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  view  that  some 
form  of  arrangement  as  to  railways  and  Cus- 
toms was  desirable  in  their  own  interests. 
Other  causes  contributed  to  illumine  and  en- 
large the  horizon.  A  Zulu  rebellion  in  Natal 
brought  home  the  common  danger  to  the  white 
community  from  native  unrest  or  from  mis- 
takes made  by  a  weak  colonial  Government  in 
its  native  policy;  the  grant  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment to  the  two  conquered  Colonics  tended, 
not  only  to  bring  the  English  and  Dutch  leaders 
into  habitual  communion,  but  to  give  to  the 
progressive  section  of  the  community  a  press- 
ing interest  in  the  construction  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  influences  of  the  back  veld." 


The  first  action  taken  to  transform  the  desire 
for  Union  into  a  movement  to  that  end  was 
early  in  May,  1908,  by  a  convention  of  officials 
from  the  .several  colonies,  assembled  at  Pretoria 
to  negotiate  a  new  customs  agreement  and  to 
arrange  intercolonial  railway  rates.  The  rail- 
way .situation  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most 
serious  one  that  brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
some  of  the  colonies,  forcing  them  to  seek  a 
uiuon  in  which  conflicts  of  interest  would  be 
overcome.  It  was  a  situation  which  the  High 
Commissioner,  Lord  Selborne,  described  briefly, 
in  a  review  of  the  many  reasons  for  Union 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Governors  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of  the  several  colonies,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1907:  "Of  all  the  questions 
fruitful  in  divergence  of  opinion  or  of  inter- 
est to  the  Colonies  of  South  Afiica,  there  is 
none  so  pregnant  with  danger,"  he  wrote,  "as 
the  railway  question.  It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  a  field  more  thickly  sown  with 
the  seed  of  future  quarrel  and  strife  than  the 
[State-owned]  railway  systems  of  South  Africa 
does  not  exist.  As  long  as  the  Governments  of 
the  five  British  Colonies  in  South  Africa  are 
wholly  separated  from,  and  independent  of, 
each  other,  their  railway  interests  are  not  only 
distinct  but  absolutely  incompatible.  There  is 
a  competitive  struggle  between  the  ports  of 
Cape  Colony  and  of  Natal  to  snatch  from  each 
other  every  ton  of  goods  which  can  be  snatched. 
The  Orange  River  Colony  desires  as  many  tons 
of  goods  as  possible  to  be  passed  to  the  Trans- 
vaal through  its  territorj',  but  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  Cape  Colony  that  no  such  tons  of  goods 
should  pass  into  the  Transvaal  through  the 
Orange  River  Colony.  ...  In  the  same  way  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  Natal  to  pass  the  goods  con- 
signed to  the  Transvaal  from  Durban  into  the 
Transvaal  at  Volksrust,  and  not  at  Vereenig- 
ing  through  the  Orange  River  Colony.  Thus 
the  interests  of  Cape  Colony,  of  Natal,  and  of 
the  Orange  River  Colon)-  conflict  the  one  with 
the  other.  But  when  it  comes  to  considering 
the  railway  interests  of  the  Transvaal,  then  it 
will  be  found  that  the  interest  of  the  Transvaal 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Cape 
Colony,  of  Natal,  and  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  The  Transvaal  loses  revenue  on  every 
ton  of  goods  which  enters  the  Transvaal  by  any 
other  route  than  that  from  Delagoa  Bay  [on  the 
Portuguese  coast] ....  If  the  [Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment] were  as  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
the  three  sister  Colonies  as  every  State  in 
Europe  is  to  the  welfare  of  every  other  State, 
the  Transvaal  would  see  that  all  the  trade  to 
the  Transvaal  came  exclusively  through  Dela- 
goa Bay.  And  what  then  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  railways  and  the  finances  of  the  three 
sister  Colonies  and  of  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony 
and  of  Natal?  This  divergence,  this  conflict  of 
railway  interests,  this  cloud  of  future  strife, 
would  vanish  like  a  foul  mist  before  the  sun  of 
South  African  Federation,  but  no  other  force 
can  dissipate  it." 

That  a  railway  and  customs  convention  should 
start  the  action  which  united  the  colonies  of 
South  Africa  happened  as  logically,  therefore, 
as  the  happenings  which  derived  the  American 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  from 
a  River  and  Harbor  Convention  at  Annapolis  in 
1786. 

The  South  African  Railway  convention,  before 
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adjourning,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
the  appointment  of  delegates  from  each  colony 
to  a  convention  for  the  framing  of  a  Constitu- 
tion of  United  Government.  Cape  Colony  led  off 
in  approving  the  proposal,  followed  within  a 
day  or  two  by  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  a  week  later  by  Natal,  where  the 
strongest  opposition  was  developed.  The  appor- 
tionment of  delegates  to  the  Convention  was,  for 
Cape  Colony  12,  for  the  Transvaal  8,  for  Orange 
River  and  Xatal  5  each.  On  the  12th  of  October 
these  delegates  assembled  at  Durban,  in  Xatal, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers 
and  were  in  session  there  until  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, when  they  adjourned  to  meet  again  at 
Cape  Town.  November  23.  Tlieir  labors  were 
not  concluded  until  the  3d  of  February,  1909, 
when  all  differences  had  been  harmonized  or 
compromised  and  a  draft  Constitution  approved, 
which  every  delegate  signed  that  day. 

The  Constitution  was  officially  published  on 
t'le  9th  of  February,  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  several  Parliaments  should  meet  on 
!March  30  to  consider  the  draft,  and  that  the  Con- 
vention should  meet  again  in  May  on  a  day  to 
be  fi.xed  by  the  president  of  the  Conventionand 
the  Premiers  in  consultation.  The  final  draft  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Parliaments  in  .June.  Then 
a  committee  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernments to  proceed  to  England  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

This  programme  was  successfully  carried 
through.  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  contended  for 
certain  amendments  to  the  draft  Constitution, 
but  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies 
approved  the  instrument  and  instructed  their 
delegates  to  support  it  as  a  whole.  The  General 
Convention  was  reassembled  at  Bloemfontein, 
capital  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  when  it  discuss^jd  the  proposed  amend- 
ments and  agreed  to  eiirht  of  them.  As  thus 
amended  the  draft  was  adopted  in  June  by  the 
parliaments  of  each  of  the  four  colonies,  and 
sent  with  that  endor8';metit  to  the  Imperial  CJov- 
emmcnt  for  the  seal  of  Sovereign  Law.  It  was 
followed  by  an  oflicinl  mission,  composerl  of 
niriet'-en  membf-rs.  who  n- presented,  as  a  I^on- 
don  journal  remarked,  "almost  the  wliole  of  the 
drivmg  pr*wer  in  South  African  politics,"  in- 
cludin;;,  of  cotirse.  such  former  antagonists  as 
General  Hotha  and  Dr.  Jameson,  now  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  powerful  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment for  South  African  I'nion. 

One  feature  of  the  Cfmstitution,  as  framed  by 
the  four  colonies  and  prcs<Titcfl  fr^r  th<;  im[i'TiaI 
approval,  was  profoundly  repugnant  to  English 
fe<-ling.  It  was  the  pro<luet  of  a  compromise  in 
the  colonial  convention,  which  ran  a  curious 
parallel  to  that  in  the  American  constitutional 
convention  of  17S7,  which  gave  the  Southern 
.States  a  rejjfS'fiiation  in  Congress  for  their 
Mlav'H.  'I'lir;  /jij<  ^tif,n  of  <'lef:tive  franchises  and 
leginlative  representation  for  the  colored  natives 
ha/l  troubled  the  South  Afrif;an  union  making, 
JuHt  nn  the  itlavery  'juestlon  had  troubled  the 
American.  Cape  Colony  hfui  conferred  the  suf- 
frage on  Its  quftlfded  cf>lored  citi/cns,  and 
ref'ivd  u>  disfranehiHc  Ihein;  the  r>tlier  colordes 
h;wl  di-ifrariclii  ed  all  raeen  but  the  white,  and 
refime/l  U)  allow  a  p')««ib|e  ejeetion  from  the 
Cape  CV,|oriy  Ut  the  l,'ni'»n  Parliament  of  any 
other  than  rnembern  of  Europe»iri  deseent.  The 
n*;cc«»»«iry  comjjromiM;  which  securwl  the  Union 


left  the  Cape  franchise  undisturbed  for  the 
present,  but  exposed  to  a  future  chance  of  be- 
ing overruled  ;  and  it  barred  all  but  European 
humanity  from  both  houses  of  the  general  Par- 
liament. 

This  compromise  was  opposed  with  unyield- 
ing resolution  by  a  strong  party  in  Cape 
Colony,  led  by  two  former  premiers,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Schreiner  and  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg.  Mr. 
Schreiner  went  to  England  to  appeal  there  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  against  the  sanctioning 
of  these  provisions  of  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Schreiner  found  in  Great  Britain  almost 
universal  sympathy  with  the  feeling  that  he 
represented.  In  Parliament  and  out,  it  was 
expressed  by  all  parties  ;  but  there  went  with  it 
a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  matter  in  question 
and  the  attending  circumstances  were  such  that 
the  Imperial  Parliament  ought  not  to  refuse 
assent  to  the  action  of  the  colonies.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  set  forth  the  reasoning 
to  this  conclusion  very  clearly  and  concisely, 
when,  on  the  IDth  of  August,  he  moved,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  third  reading  of  the 
South  Africa  Bill.  "  I  wish,"  he  saiii,  "in  sub- 
mitting this  motion  to  the  House,  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  putting  on  record  the  fact  that 
this  Bill,  consisting  of  over  150  clauses  and  a 
very  complicated  schedule,  has,  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  this  Hou.se,  been  passed 
without  amendment.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
totally  false  impression  were  it  suggested  that  as 
regards  all  provisions  of  this  Bill  there  is  una- 
nimity of  opinion  in  the  House.  In  particular  as 
regards  .some  of  the  clauses  which  deal  with  the 
treatment  of  natives  —  the  access  of  native  mem- 
bers to  the  Legislature  —  as  everybody  who  has 
followed  the  (iebate  can  see,  there  is  not  only  no 
difference  of  opinion,  but  absolute  unanimity  in 
the  way  of  regret  that  those  particular  provi- 
sions should  have  been  inserted  in  the  Bill.  I 
wish  before  the  IJill  leaves  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  here 
have  exercisfjd,  and  I  think  wisely  and  legiti- 
mately exercised,  not  only  restraint  of  expres- 
sion, but  reserve  of  judgment  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  simply  because  we  desire  that 
this  great  experiment  of  establishing  free  self- 
government  in  South  Africa  should  start  on  the 
lines  and  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  our  fel- 
low ritizens  there  which  they  have  deliberately 
atirl  after  long  (lonsideration  come  to. 

"It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Imperial  dov- 
ernment  eamiot  divest  itself  of  res|)oiisil)ility  in 
this  matter.  We  <lo  not  do  so.  I  think  that  if 
we  liave  yield<'d,  as  we  have,  on  points  of  detail 
—  on  some  points  on  which  many  of  us  feel  very 
strongly — to  the  considered  and  delilxrate 
judgment  of  .Srmtli  Afrir-a,  it  has  been  l)ecause 
we  thought  it  un'h'sirable  at  this,  the  last,  fliago 
in  tUv  completion  of  an  almost  unprr'cedently 
didlcult  task  to  [>ut  forward  aiiything  that  (•r)uld 
be  ari  obsUiele  to  the  KiicceHsful  working  of  the 
Bill.  Speaking  for  myself  and  the  Goveriunent, 
I  ventiirf'  to  express  not  only  the  liopc,  but  the 
expefitatlon,  that  In  fW)me  of  these  matters  that 
have  been  <liscussed  in  this  Mouse,  both  on  the 
second  reading  and  in  the  Cfimmitlee  slagr-,  the 
views  which  have  jpeen  HO  strongly  expressed, 
and  practically  wlHionl  any  dissi'nt,  will  bo 
Hytnpathetically  considered  by  our  fellow  citi 
y.ens  in  South  Africa.     For  my  part  1  think,  as 
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I  have  said  throughout,  that  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter that  any  relaxations  of  what  almost  all  of  us 
regard  as  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  elec- 
toral rights  and  eligibility  of  our  native  fellow- 
subjects  there  should  be  carried  out  spontane- 
ously and  on  the  initiative  of  the  South  African 
I'arlianieut  rather  than  that  it  should  appear  to 
be  forced  on  them  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
here." 

The  Bill  had  already  passed  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  received  tlie  royal  approval  on  the 
20th  of  September ;  and,  on  the  2(1  of  December, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  proclaimed,  to 
be  of  effect  on  and  after  the  31st  of  May,  1910. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would 
visit  South  Africa  to  open  the  Union  Parliament, 
as  he  had  done  on  the  opening  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  in  1901. 

In  December  it  was  made  known  that  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Herbert  Gladstone  would  be  the  first  Gov- 
ernor-General of  United  South  Africa. 

For  the  text  of  the  South  African  Constitu- 
tion see  (in  this  vol.)  Constitution  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

A.  D.  1909. —The  Native  Protectorates. 
—  Their  Condition  and  Circumstances  on 
the  Eve  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  —  "It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  protectorates  are  in  being  to-day  not 
because  this  particular  arrangement  of  protec- 
tion was  economically  necessary  or  inevitable, 
nor  even  because  the  general  relationship  of  the 
native  tribes  of  South  Africa  made  it  the  best 
that  could  be  devised.  The  fact  is  that  they 
came  into  existence  at  different  times  and  as 
definite  and  probably  expedient  results  of  vari- 
ous fortuitous  crises  in  a  chaotic  native  political 
history,  which  is  at  least  characteristic  of  South 
Africa.  .  .  . 

"To-day  the  protectorates  are  to  a  consider- 
able degree  isolated  native  communities,  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  they  are  concerned  with  any  pos- 
sible united  feeling  among  the  other  native 
tribes  of  South  Africa.  They  are  carefully 
guarded  by  their  responsible  officials  from  inter- 
ference and   possible  harm  from  outside  their 


own  territories —  that  is  from  taking  any  con- 
siderable interest  or  partnership  in  the  real  or 
fancied  troubles  of  neighbouring  states.  They 
are  in  a  sense  —  and  more  than  a  political  sense 
—  in.side  a  ring  fence. 

"  As  regards  the  relationship  between  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  and  the  white  settlers  of  the 
several  protectorates,  there  are  no  striking 
points  of  difference.  In  Basutoland  no  land  is 
held  under  white  ownership.  Such  white  resi- 
dents as  there  are,  apart  fnjin  officials  and  mis- 
sionaries, are  there  as  traders  and  storekeepers. 
No  land  rights  have  been  alienated  to  white 
men.  In  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  certain 
areas  are  held  by  white  men,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  large  areas  are  reserved  entirely  for 
native  uses.  In  Swaziland  the  relationship  was, 
until  a  few  months  ago,  upon  a  very  different 
basis  —  a  position  surely  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  British  colonial  possessions.  I  have  not 
space  to  describe  even  briefiy  the  extraordinary 
intricacy  of  the  concessions  troubles  or  the 
heroic  measures  found  necessary  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement at  once  just  to  the  concessionaire  and 
the  native.  It  must  be  suflTicient  to  say  that  to- 
day about  half  the  area  of  the  country  is  held 
in  white  ownership,  while  rather  more  than 
one-third  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  and 
benefit  of  the  natives.  In  Zululand  certain 
areas  of  land  are  held  by  whites,  but  the  bulk 
of  land  is  held  in  native  possession.  In  each 
case,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  more 
land  will  be  alienated  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
settlement  by  whites.  It  may  be  accepted  with- 
out doubt,  I  think,  that  the  natives  will  retain 
in  perpetuity  the  land  they  hold  at  present.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  material  interests  of  the 
natives,  at  any  rate  as  regards  land,  have  been 
well  guarded  in  the  three  protectorates."  —  R. 
T.  Coryudon,  The  Position  of  the  Native  Pro- 
tectorates {The  State.  Sovth  Africa,  Sept.,  1909). 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Introduction  of  Proportional 
Representation.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective 
Franchise  :  South  Africa. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Native  Labor  Supplanting 
the  Chinese.  See  Race  Problems  :  South 
Africa  .  A.  D.  1909. 


SOUTH      AMERICAN      REPUBLICS. 

See  American  Republics. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  and  Interstate 
and  West  Indian  Exposition.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Charleston:  A.  D.  1901. 

SPAIN:  A.  D.  1870-1905.  —  Increase  of 
Population  compared  with  other  European 
Countries.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D. 
1870-1905. 

A.  D.  1898-1906.  —  Gains  from  the  Loss 
of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  —  Growth  of 
Close  Relations  with  the  Spanish-American 
States.  —  "  In  many  a  war  it  has  been  the  van- 
quished, not  the  victor,  who  has  carried  off  the 
finest  spoils.  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  have 
been  like  a  tumor  in  the  side  of  Spain,  dragging 
her  down  in  the  race  of  civilization.  They 
have  drained  her  life-blood  and  disturbed  all 
her  national  activities.  Only  a  serious  surgical 
operation  could  remove  this  exhausting  excres- 
cence; and  Spaniards  themselves  have  been  the 
first  to  recognize  that  the  operation,  though 
painful,  was  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial. 
Kot  even  the  most  Quixotic  of  Spaniards 
dreams    of    regaining    these    lost    possessions. 


The  war  has  been  beneficial  in  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  has  had  a  healthy  economic 
influence,  because,  besides  directing  the  man- 
hood of  Spain  into  sober  industrial  channels, 
it  has  led  to  the  removal  of  artificial  restrictions 
in  the  path  of  commercial  activity.  It  has 
been  advantageous  morally,  because  it  has 
forced  even  the  most  narrow  and  ignorant 
Spaniard  to  face  the  actual  facts  of  the  modern 
world. 

"  The  war  has  had  a  further  result  in  leading 
to  a  movement,  for  a  closer  sj'mpathy  between 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  states  of  South  America. 
The  attitude  of  these  states  towards  the  mother 
country  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  unsj^mpa- 
thetic;  they  have  regarded  her  as  hopelessly  op- 
posed to  all  reform;  the  hostilit)-  of  Spain  to  the 
aspirations  of  Cuba  and  their  own  earlier  strug- 
gles for  freedom  amply  accounted  for  such  an 
attitude.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  movement  towards  approximation 
which  has  already  begun  to  manifest  itself,  and 
may  ultimately  possess  a  serious  significance." 
—  Havelock  Ellis,  The  Spirit  of  Present-Day 
Spain  {Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec.,  1906). 
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"Thoughtful  Spaniards  wiU  tell  you  that  a 
change  has  come  over  their  country  with  the 
close  of  last  century,  and  that  this  change  has 
been  developing  since  the  accession  of  their 
young  King.  The  starting-point  of  this  evolu- 
tion in  national  life  was  the  close  of  the  short 
struggle  with  the  United  States  and  the  loss  of 
what  remained  of  their  colonial  empire.  Tliat 
turning-point  in  the  modern  annals  of  Spain 
caused  a  deep  impression  in  the  minds,  not  only 
of  the  governing  classes  of  the  country,  but 
of  the  hard-working  middle  classes  and  of  the 
masses  themselves.  .  .  .  Almost  immediately 
after  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty,  first  a  few 
and  then  more  and  more  Spaniards  dared  to 
speak  out  what  at  heart  they  felt,  however  sore 
and  resentful — namely,  that  foreign  and  colo- 
nial foes  had  rendered  Spain  a  service  by  ridding 
her  of  the  colonies  that  hampered  her  revival 
in  Europe  and  in  fields  of  action  and  enterprise 
nearer  home.  This  feeling  spread  widely 
among  the  masses  and  middle  classes  when  they 
perceived  the  first-fruits  of  the  concentration  of 
the  resources  and  energies  of  the  nation  in 
Spain  between  1899  an<l  1905.  Much  capital 
had  flowed  back  from  the  former  colonies,  es- 
pecially from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and 
promoted  a  rapid  increase  in  enterprises  of 
every  kind  —  banks,  financial  establishments, 
mines,  industries,  syndicates,  trusts,  shipping- 
interests  that,  developing,  perhaps,  too  rap- 
idly, were  led  to  overproduction,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  local  crises  at  Bilbao,  Barcelona, 
Santander,  Cadiz,  Malaga.  The  rebound  of  the 
last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the 
first  few  years  of  the  twentieth  was  a  conse- 
quence also  of  the  recovery  of  Spanish  credit, 
effected  by  a  vigorous  reorganization  of  Span- 
ish finance;  and  budgets  by  the  late  Sefior  Vil 
laverde,  and  by  the  gallant  resolution  with 
whifh  Governments  and  Parliaments,  backed 
by  the  press  and  public  opinion,  un<icrto<)k  to 
honor  both  the  domestic  engagements  of  Spain 
hersf;lf,  and  the  engagements  that  resulted  from 
feaddling  her  treasury  and  budget  %vith  the 
debts  of  Cuba  an'!  the  Pliilii)pine8,  and  with  the 
coHt  of  the  last  and  previous  civil  wars  in  the 
l';flt  colonies.  The  rest/jration  of  Spain's  credit 
abroad  and  at  home,  the  successful  levelling  of 
her  budgets  with  a  surplus  revenue  annually  of 
JK'veral  millions  of  dollars  since  19^)0.  dispelled 
the  fears  of  her  native  capitalists;  and  they  too, 
large  and  small,  earne  forward  to  invest  in 
mines,  banks,  com[)anies  anfl  railways."  — 
World  PoUtic*  (Nortli  ATrurican  lietiew,   Nov., 

A.  D.  1901-1904.  —  Four  Years  of  Political 
Shuffling  in  the  Government.  —  End  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  Reecncy.  —  Coronation  of 
the  Young  King,  Alfonso  XIII.  Death  of 
Sagasta. — ^A  .New  .Ministry,  of  Liberals,  was 
forrnc'l  in  .March,  1!»01.  with  the  veteran  Ifrader, 
i'raxr-dcH  .Nfat.co  Sagasta,  at  its  head  ;  but  the 
military  party  was  represented  in  the  fJov 
ernment  by  General  Weylcr,  as  Si-crefjiry  ff)r 
War.  Measures  undertaken  by  the  Oovemment 
againut  unauthorized  religious  onlers,  to  bring 
them  under  surveillanef!,  gave  t\w.  to  ant!  elcrl- 
f-al  diHtiirbane(  s  in  some  parts  of  the  Kirit.'<lorn, 
and  were  detlarjtly  oi»pos'-d  by  the  ('Ininh. 
I/ejfisbifive  rl((  tions  h<ld  in  June  gave  the(Jfiv 
(fnimeiit  2-'50  s<atH,  leavlni'  but  70  to  the  Oppos! 
tlon  ;  but  any  party  conirolHng  the  conduct  <tf 


elections  in  Spain  was  said  to  be  able  to  secure 
whatever  majority  it  desired. 

The  general  condition  of  confusion  and  dis- 
turbance was  continued  in  1902,  and  constant 
recourse  was  had,  in  one  region  or  another,  to 
declarations  of  a  "state  of  siege,"  involving 
martial  law.  General  Weyler  fought  a  battle 
of  a  week's  duration  in  February  at  Barcelona, 
with  rioting  consequent  on  a  general  strike  (see, 
in  this  vol.,  Lador  Organization:  Spain). 

On  the  17th  of  May,  his  sixteenth  birthday, 
Alfonso  XIII.,  whose  father,  Alfonso  XII.,  died 
before  he  was  bom,  and  who,  consequently,  had 
been,  nominally  and  constitutionally,  King  of 
Spain  since  his  birth,  entered  on  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  royal  functions.  lie  was  crowned  that 
day,  and  "the  regency  of  his  mother  came  to  an 
end.  The  coronation  ceremonies  were  splendid  ; 
the  oath  taken  by  the  young  King  was  very 
simple:  "I  swear  by  God  upon  the  Holy  Bible 
to  maintain  the  constitution  and  laws.  If  so  I 
do,  may  God  reward  me  ;  if  I  do  not,  may  he 
call  me  to  account."  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  took  this  oath  with  a  serious  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  he  assumed;  but  influences 
at  Court,  military,  clerical,  and  otherwise  reac- 
tionary, were  stronger  than  the  influence  of  his 
constitutional  advisers  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
political  distractions  of  the  time  were  increased. 
The  attempted  action  of  Government  against 
tuiauthorized  religious  orders  ended  in  a  com- 
promise which  gave  authorization  to  every 
order  demanding  it. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1902,  Sagasta  and  his 
Cabinet  resigned,  and  a  Conservative  Ministry, 
under  Senor  Silvela,  was  formed.  On  the  5th 
of  January  following  Sagasta  died.  The  liberal- 
ism he  represented  had  no  substantial  unity  left, 
nor  were  the  opposing  groups  in  a  condition  to 
give  more  consistencj-  or  strength  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  new  Ministry  under  Senor  Villa- 
verde  succeeded  that  of  Silvela  in  May,  and  was 
succeeded  in  turn  by  another  in  December,  with 
Seiior  Maura  at  its  head.  Premier  Maura,  for- 
merly of  Sagasta's  party,  but  latterly  more  Con- 
servative, held  the  reins  fur  a  full  year,  escap- 
ing two  attempted  assassinations  in  1904,  and 
giving  place  to  General  Azcarraga  on  the  14th 
of  December  in  that  year.  The  General  was 
less  fortunate,  for  he  enjoyed  the  honors  of  the 
prinir'  ministry  but  six  weeks. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Agreement  for  Settlement  of 
Claims  against  Venezuela.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Vknkzi  ki.a;  A.  1)    1902   1!)04. 

A.  D.  1904  (April).  Declarations  of  Eng- 
land and  France  touching  Spanish  interests 
in  Morocco.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ki  uori::  A.  1). 
1904  rAi'Rii.). 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Unsatisfactory  State 
of  the  Kingdom.  Rapid  Succession  of 
Changes  in  the  Government.  —  Disorders  in 
Catalonia.  The  King's  Marriage.  —  At- 
tempted Assassination  of  the  King.  —  Pro- 
posed Anti-Clerical  Law,  which  came  to 
naught.  In  Wm-  character  of  its  pDlilieal  i)ar- 
ties,  in  the  conditifju  of  its  finances  and  In  the 
general  cireiUMHtances  of  the  country,  Spain 
ii|)fifare(|  to  be  in  an  increasingly  uiiHatisfaC' 
fory  state.  Four  rhangr's  of  Ministry  occurred 
wlihlfi  the  year  I9U,'i,  (md  no  Govenunenl  wiis 
founil  ai»le  to  projcet  any  policy  thiil  jiroini-ed 
permiin»Ticy  and  dcllnitencHs  of  liiu!.  Don  Ha- 
niou  V'lllaverdc  succeeded  General  Azcarraga  as 
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Premier  in  January,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
following  June  by  Don  E.  Montero  Kios,  who 
had  Don  Jose  Echogaray,  the  eminent  poet,  dra- 
matist, novelist,  and  banker,  for  his  Minister  of 
Finance.  In  turn,  Senor  Montero  Rios,  after  a 
reconstruction  of  his  Cabinet  in  October  with 
the  help  of  the  King,  gave  way  at  the  end  of 
November  to  Sefior  Moret.  The  Azcarraga  and 
Villaverde  Ministries  had  b(?en  Conservative ; 
those  of  Montero  Rios  and  Moret  were  of  the 
Liberal  type.  The  Parliament,  which  should 
have  been  convened  early  in  the  year,  but  was 
not  called  together  until  the  middle  of  June, 
contained  no  majority  which  any  Ministry  could 
trust,  and  all  the  leaders  in  Spanish  politics 
were  afraid  of  it.  Fresh  elections  in  September 
gave  the  ^Montero  Rios  Ministry  a  decided  ma- 
jority ;  but  it  had  quarrels  within  itself,  and 
threatening  disorders  Jiad  arisen  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  in  half -rebellious  Cat- 
alonia, which  it  seems  to  have  lacked  courage 
to  face.  An  arrogant,  insubordinate  temper 
had  been  (ieveloped  among  the  officers  of  the 
army,  who  disputed  the  supremacy  of  civil  over 
military  authority  ;  and  in  many  ways  the  con- 
ditions in  the  kingdom  gave  cause  for  grave 
anxiety  to  thoughtful  minds. 

Not  much,  if  any,  quieting  of  the  disturbed 
conditions  in  Spain  came  during  the  next  year. 
The  Government  stooped  to  a  compromise  with 
the  insolent  military  faction,  so  far  as  to  allow 
press  offenses  against  officers  of  the  army  to  be 
dealt  with  by  courts-martial.  On  the  "31st  of 
May,  1906,  King  Alfonso  was  married  to  the 
English  Princess  Eua  of  Battenberg,  who  previ- 
ously entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  much 
to  the  disturbance  of  Protestant  feeling  in  Eng- 
land. The  wedding  festivities  at  Madrid  were 
nearly  made  tragical  by  an  anarchist  attempt 
to  kill  the  royal  pair.  As  they  returned  from 
the  marriage  ceremony  to  the  palace  a  wretch 
named  Matteo  Morales  threw  a  bomb  into  the 
midst  of  the  procession  of  carriages,  killing  a 
number  of  attendant  people,  but  missing  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  coolness  and 
readiness  of  mind  shown  by  the  young  king, 
and  by  his  bride,  excited  general  admiration, 
and  indicated  a  strength  of  character  that  au- 
gured well  for  Spain. 

In  July  the  Moret  ISIinistry  found  it  expedient 
to  resign,  and  the  administration  of  Government 
passed  to  a  new  Cabinet,  under  Captain-General 
Lopez  Dominguez.  Then  a  strange  change  of 
attitude  toward  the  Church  of  Rome  was  given 
for  a  brief  time  to  the  Spanish  Government,  as 
thovigh  it  had  caught  the  temper  of  France. 
There  had  been  signs  of  a  disposition  toward 
some  independence  of  secular  policy  a  few  years 
before,  when  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Church  failed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  Span- 
ish law  which  authorized  civil  marriage  between 
persons  legally  qualified,  whatever  their  creed 
might  be.  The  Church  continued  its  hostility 
to  this  law  until  it  succeeded,  in  1900,  in  secur- 
ing an  amendment  which  restricted  the  right 
of  civil  marriage  to  parties  one  of  whom  should 
not  be  a  Catholic.  Public  opinion  does  not  seem 
to  have  approved  that  concession,  and  the  origi- 
nal provisions  of  the  law  were  now  restored. 
This  drew  on  the  Government  a  fierce  clerical 
attack;  in  the  face  of  which  it  brought  forward, 
in  October,  a  project  of  law  which  seems  to 
have  been  modelled  very  closely  on  that  French 


Associations  Law,  of  1901,  by  which  all  reli- 
gious orders,  along  with  other  associations,  were 
brought  under  surveillance  and  n  gulation  by 
the  State  (see,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work, 
FuAN(K:  A.  D.  1901,  and,  in  this  volume, 
FuANTE:  A.  D.  1903).  Tliis  Spanisli  measure 
proposed  to  allow  no  religious  order  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  kingihjm  without  parliamentary 
authorization.  It  would  empower  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  the  authorization  of  any  order 
or  association  that  it  found  dangerous  U)  public 
tranquility  or  morals;  it  would  permit  any 
member  of  an  order  to  renounce  his  or  her  vows ; 
it  would  dissolve  any  order  whose  members 
were  foreigners  or  whose  directors  lived  abroad  ; 
it  would  command  monasteries  and  convents 
to  open  their  doors  to  representatives  of  the 
proper  civil  authority  at  any  time;  it  would 
limit  the  property  held  by  religious  orders  to 
the  need  of  the  objects  for  wliich  they  were 
instituted  and  put  a  limit  on  the  gifts  and  be- 
quests they  could  receive. 

This  seemed  an  extraordinary  measure  to 
come  even  under  discussion  in  Spain.  Some  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  were  prompt  in  declaring 
opposition  to  it,  and  its  passage  through  the 
Cortes  was  probably  impossible;  but  it  came  to 
no  vote.  Debate  on  it,  opened  on  the  27th  of 
November,  was  brought  soon  to  an  abru]it  and 
not  well-explained  end.  The  Prime  Minister 
resigned  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  alleged 
intrigues ;  Senor  Moret,  recalled  to  office,  was 
forced  to  retire  again  almost  at  once  ;  a  new 
]\Iinistry  was  formed  by  the  Marquis  Vega  de 
Armijo,  and  nothing  more  appears  to  have  been 
heard  of  the  proposed  Associations  Law. 

A.  D.  1906.  — At  the  Algeciras  Conference 
on  the  Morocco  question.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Europe:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

A.  D.  1907.- — Franco-Spanish  Bombard" 
ment  of  Casablanca.  See  Morocco:  A.  D. 
1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1907-1909. — The  Maura  Conserva- 
tive Ministry. — Unpopularity  of  the  War  in 
Morocco.  —  Insurgency  in  Barcelona.  —  The 
Ferrer  Case.  —  The  Moret  Ministry.  —  Muni- 
cipal Reform.  —  Present  Parties.  —  The  ^lin- 
istry  of  Marquis  Armijo  de  la  Vega  held  the 
Government  little  more  than  a  mouth,  giving 
way  to  Seiior  Maura  and  his  party,  who  returned 
to  power  in  January,  1907.  Five  changes  of  ad- 
ministration had  occtirred  within  a  year  and  a 
half.  Elections  in  April  yielded  the  Government 
a  majority,  and  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne 
on  the  10th  of  Jlay  gave  much  satisfaction  to 
the  country.  The  Liberals,  however,  were  so 
indignant  at  the  manipulation  of  the  elections  to 
the  lower  chamber  that,  on  the  advice  of  their 
leader,  Senor  Moret,  they  took  no  part  in  the 
senatorial  elections  which  followed,  later  in 
May;  and  this  proved  singularly  embarrassing 
to  the  Government.  Bomb  explosions  and  other 
anarchist  outrages,  centering  in  Barcelona,  but 
not  confined  to  that  turbulent  city,  were  being 
dreadfully  increased,  and  a  ministerial  Bill  was 
brought  before  the  Cortes  in  January,  1908,  pro- 
viding measures  of  suppression  so  drastic,  espe- 
cially in  its  dealing  with  the  Press,  that  a  most 
formidable  opposition  was  stirred  up.  The  Gov- 
ernment stood  stoutly  by  the  Bill  for  months, 
until  its  control  of  the  Cortes  was  shaken  by 
the  coalition  that  took  form  against  it.  In  the 
end  it  withdrew  the  Anarchist  Bill,  but  raised 
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another  obstinate  and  threatening  storm  by  the 
proposal  of  a  Local  Administration  Bill,  quite 
startlingly  revolutionary  in  its  plans  for  giving 
more  independence  to  municipalities  and  pro- 
vincial councils.  Contest  over  this  Bill  went  on 
till  early  in  February,  1909,  when  Premier  Maura 
came  to  an  understanding  with  Senor  Moret, 
leader  of  one  of  the  Liberal  groups,  which  en- 
abled a  part  of  the  extensive  measure,  relating 
to  municipalities,  to  be  passed.  Among  other 
things,  this  new  enactment  made  voting  in  the 
municipalities  compulsory,  and  elections  held 
since  are  reported  to  have  shown  a  heavy  in- 
crease of  vote,  proving  effectiveness  in  the 
law.  The  other  section  of  the  Bill,  dealing  with 
provincial  councils,  was  held  over  for  subse- 
quent action  in  the  Cortes,  and  had  not  been 
disposed  of  when  Premier  Maura  and  his  Cabi- 
net were  driven  to  resign,  in  October,  1909. 

The  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Maura 
3Iinistry  came  primarily  from  the  serious  war 
with  the  tribesmen  of  the  Riff,  Morocco,  into 
which  .Spain  had  been  drawn  in  the  midsummer 
of  1909  (see,  in  this  vol.,  Morocco:  A.  D.  1909). 
The  war  was  exceedingly  unpopular  from  the 
beginning,  and  made  more  so  by  early  reverses 
in  its  prosecution.  Riotous  outbreaks  and  labor 
strikes  occurred  in  several  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  most  fiercely  at  the  turbulent  city  of  Barce- 
lona, where  they  were  suppressed  with  a  sever- 
ity which  embitterefl  feeling  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  feeling  was  excited  to  a  climax 
in  October  by  the  military  trial  and  executiot), 
at  Barcelona,  of  Professor  Francisco  Ferrer. 
Proff-ssor  Ferrer  was  a  teachf-r  of  high  standing 
and  wifle  acquaintance  in  Europe,  extremely 
radical  in  his  political  opinions,  and  accused  of 
disseminating  .sf^ditious  doctrines  in  the  school 
which  he  conducted  at  Barcelona.  The  military 
authorities  there  put  bim  under  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  having  been  a  principal  instigator  of 
the  revolutionary  rising  in  July.  lie  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  without  just  opportunity  for 
defence,  according  to  common  Ixdief,  and  sum- 
marily shot,  the  Government  disregarding  many 
app'-als  from  all  parts  of  Euro[)e  for  its  inter- 
vention in  the  cjise.  An  extraordinary  excite- 
ment throughout  the  world  was  prfxluced  by 
this  tragedy,  and  it  was  felt  in  Sj)ain  with  re- 
verberant effect.  AfU-T  violent  speefhes  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Ofrtober  20,  Senor  .Maura 
felt  it  ne'rsviry  to  resign,  and  the  Liberal 
le?uler,  Senor  .Moret  y  Prendergast,  was  called 
by  the  King  to  take  the  fJovernment  in  hand. 

The  Morel  .Ministry  mmle  a  speedy  good  be- 
rinning  in  domestic  policy,  by  reviving,  in  some 
degref;,  the  further  undertaking '»f  reform  in  lo- 
cal administration  which  Sefior  Maura  had  at- 
f.*;rripf»*l  two  years  Urfore.  This  was  now  done 
by  a  decree,  deHJtrned  to  clejip  away  the  mass  of 
ordifianccH  and  speeial  den«;eH  by  which  thr;  ex- 
Uting  municipal  law  has  bem  gradually  clioki-d 
(tince  it  wan  enaeted  In  1H77,  and  to  restore  to 
murHe|[«il  b<Klies  the  liberty  atifl  JnitiaUve  that 
thr-y  w<  re  originally  su|iposfrd  tf>  nosgess.  Mcflor 
Moret  and  hi-<  fiarty  had  Huiniorted  Premier  .Mau 
th'h  l/i<n\  Adminiitratlon  I'ill  in  1907;  but  it 
lift/l  been  opp'rs<(|  and  defeai«!(l  by  the  class  of 
pfililieians  who  are  trained  U)  a  dislasl*-  for  any 
Wirt  of  politlcnl  reffirrn.  According  to  nil  ac- 
count*, the  Moret  Minlntry,  with  a  much  mixerl 
and  unrertain  suppf.)rt  In  the  Cortes,  JioA  thus 
far  dr>ne  well. 


Municipal  elections  were  held  throughout 
Spain  December  12,  and  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  voting  brought  out  an  unprece- 
dented vote,  from  which  the  Republicans  and 
Liberals  drew  most.  Altogether,  there  are  said 
to  have  been  chosen  481  Republicans,  Liberals, 
and  Democrats,  253  Conservatives,  and  over  a 
hundred  Radicals  of  various  shades.  Sladrid 
elected  12  Republican  councillors,  2  Liberals,  1 
Democrat,  and  7  Conservatives,  thus  giving  the 
Republicans  an  absolute  majority.  Valencia 
chose  15  Republicans,  against  10  of  all  other 
parties.  In  Valladolid,  12  Liberals,  6  Republi- 
cans, and  3  Conservatives  were  elected  ;  in  La 
Coruna,  7  Republicans,  3  Liberals,  and  3 
others ;  in  Cordoba,  10  Republicans,  6  Liberals, 
and  6  Conservatives. 

In  present  politics  the  Republicans  are  said 
to  have  gone  :nto  alliance  with  the  Socialist  or 
Labor  party;  the  alliance  having  its  leader  in 
a  Senor  Lerroux,  of  Barcelona,  who  retiuned 
lately  from  a  long  political  exile,  and  who  has 
had  warm  receptions  in  a  number  of  the  chief 
cities,  where  he  made  stirring  speeches.  "  Senor 
Lerroux,"  says  a  correspondent,  writing  from 
Madrid  in  December,  "preaches  neither  anarch- 
ism nor  atheism  nor  anti-militarism.  But  he  asks 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the 
religious  orders.  He  would  make  the  army  the 
humble  servant  of  the  State,  promote  lay  educa- 
tion and  local  autonomy,  and  do  away  with  in- 
direct taxation.  And  he  looks  for  the  realization 
of  this  programme  to  a  well-timed  revolution. 
Such  are  the  ideas  with  which  the  bulk  of  the 
Republican-Socialist  coalition  will  go  to  the 
polls  at  the  next  general  election.  Between 
these  two  extremes — the  Conservatives,  repre- 
senting the  Monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
Church,  and  the  Republican-Socialist  alliance, 
representing  revolution  —  we  see  the  present 
Government  balancing  itself  inieasily,  with  a 
foot  in  each  camp,  amenable  to  pressure  from 
both,  and  without  any  independent  means  of 
support,  save  that  which  it  enjoys  in  virtue  of 
its  teiny)orarv  control  of  the  polilicul  maciiinc." 

SPALDING,  Bishop  John  L. :  On  the  An- 
thracite Coal  Strike  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion. See  (in  this  vol.)  LaIIOK  ()K(iAM/,.\TION: 
UNrri;i)STATKs:  A.  D.  19(12-190:!. 

SPANISH  AMERICA  :  A.  D.  1906.— 
Growth  of  Close  Relations  with  Spain.  See 
(in  this  vol   I  Si'AiN  :    .\.|)    Is!)s    ]<\()i;, 

SPERRY,  Rear-Admiral  Charles  S.:  Com- 
missioner Plenipotentiary  to  the  Second 
Peace  Conference.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Wah,  Thk 
Rkvoi.t  AciAi.NHr  ;  A.  D.  1907. 

Commanding  the  American  Battleship 
Fleet.  .'^1  e  \\  Alt.  Tin;  I'lu.i-AitATio.Ns  iiut  : 
Navai, 

SPHAKIANAKIS,  Dr.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
Citi/ii;:  A.  I)    ilMi.-,   I'.Min 

SPIERS,  Bishop:  Murder  of.  See  (in  this 
vol  )  Akhk  A:   A    D    l!t(r» 

SPITZBERGEN  CONFERENCE.— 
"The  Norwri,'i(iii  governmeiil ,  by  a  note  ad- 
drcHHed  on  .January  2<l.  19(t9,  to  the  l)i  parlmeiit 
of  .Stjile,  ronveyed  an  invilation  to  ihe  gov- 
ernment of  the  liiiled  Slates  to  lake  part  in  a 
conference  which,  it  is  understood,  will  Ik-  Ik  Id 
In  F'ebiuary  or  March,  I9ift,  forllw-  pur|)osc  of 
rievlsing  means  In  remedy  existlfig  (•oiiditif)iis 
In  thc!  Spil/.bergen  IhIiuhIh.  This  invitiilion  was 
conveyed  under   tbu  reservation  that  the  (|uca- 
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tion  of  altering  the  status  of  tlie  islands  as 
countries  belonging  to  no  particular  Stale,  and 
as  equally  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
all  States,  should  not  be  raised. 

"The  European  Powers  invited  to  this  con- 
ference by  the  government  of  Norway  weie 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 

"  The  Department  of  State,  in  view  of  proofs 
filed  with  it  in  1906,  showing  the  American  pos- 
session, occupation,  and  working  of  certain 
coal-bearing  lands  in  Spitzbergen,  accepted  the 
invitation  under  the  reservation  above  stated, 
and  under  the  further  reservation  that  all  inter- 
ests in  those  islands  already  vested  should  be 
protected,  and  that  there  should  be  equality 
of  opportunity  for  the  future.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  that  membership  in  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  qualified 
by  the  consideration  that  this  government  would 
not  become  a  signatory  to  any  conventional  ar- 
rangement concluded  by  the  European  members 
of  the  Conference  which  would  imply  contribu- 
tory participation  by  the  United  States  in  any 
obligation  or  responsibility  for  the  enforcement 
of  any  scheme  of  administration  which  might 
be  devised  by  the  conference  for  the  islands." 
—  Message  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  6,  1909. 

SPOILS  SYSTEM:  Cause  of  Corrup- 
tion in  the  United  States  Customs  Service. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Umted  States  :  A.  D.  1909 
(OcT.-Nov.). 

See  Civil  Service  Reform. 

SPRECKELS,  Rudolph.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
!MrNiciPAi>  Government  :  San  Fr.\xcisco. 

SPRIGGS,  Sir  J.  Gordon.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  South   Africa:  A.  D.  1902-1904. 

Opposition  to  the  Disfranchisement  of 
Blacks  in  South  Africa.  See  South  Africa: 
A.  1).  1908-1909. 

SPRING-RICE,  Sir  C.  :  British  Minister 
to  Persia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Persia:  A.  D. 
1907  (Jax.-Sept.). 

STACKELBERG,  General.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1904  (Feb. -.July),  and  after. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY:  Suit  by 
the  Government  for  its  Dissolution.  —  Decree 
of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court. — Appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Combina- 
tions, Industrial,  &c.  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1906-1909. 

STATE  LEGISLATION,  Need  of  Unity 
in.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Law  and  its  Courts: 
United  States. 

"STATE  RIGHTS":  The  question  in 
Australia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Australia  :  A.  D. 
1902. 

STEUNENBERG,  Ex-Governor  Frank, 
of  Idaho:  His  assassination.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Labor  Organization  ;  United  States  :  A.  D. 
1899-1907. 

STEVENS,  Durham  White:  Adviser  to 
the  Korean  Foreign  Office,  by  Japanese  Se- 
lection. —  His  assassination.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Korea:  A.  D.  190r,-1909. 

STEVENS,  John  L.:  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Pan- 
ama Canal:  A.  D.  1905  and  1905-1909. 

STEYN,  President  M.  T.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  South  Africa:  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE,  New  York:  Re- 
port on  its  Operations.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Fi- 


nance AND  Trade:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1909. 

STOCKHOLM:    A.    D.    1909.  —  Lockout 

and  attempted  General  Strike.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Laboi!  (Jrgani/..\tion  :  Sweden. 

STOLYPIN,  P.  A.:  Premier  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government.  Sec  (in  this  vol.)  IUssia  : 
A.  I).  1900.  1907,  and  after. 

STONE,  Ellen  M.:  Capture  by  Brigands 
in  Turkey  and  Ransom  paid  for  Release. 
See  (in.this  vol.)  Ti  ukky  :  A.  I).  1901-1902. 

STOSSEL,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A.  D.  19u4  (Feb. -July)  ;  (Feb. -Aug.), 
and  A.  D.  19(»4-1<;05  (May-Jan.). 

STRAUS,  Oscar  S. :  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  See  (in  this  vol.)  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

On  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws  and 
their  Administration.  See  Race  Problems  : 
United  St.\tes  :  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

STRIKE,  A  General:  The  Idea  of  it. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization: 
France  :  A.  D.  1884-1909. 

STRIKES.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Labok  Or- 
ganization. 

STUNDISTS,  Political  Ideas  of  the.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Hi  ssia  :  A.  D.  1902. 

SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  BELLS.  See(in 
this  vol.)  Science  and  Invention:  Submarine 
Signal  Bells. 

SUBWAYS,  New  York.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
New  York  City:  A.  D.  1900-1909. 

SUCCESSION  DUTIES:  Treaty  con- 
cerning, between  England  and  France.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Death  Duties. 

SUGAR  TRUST,  The  Frauds  of  the. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations,  Industrial. 
&c. :  United  States:  A.  D.  1907-1909,  and 
1909. 

SUDAN,  The  Western:  A.  D.  1903.— 
English  Ascendancy  established  in  Nigeria. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Africa:  A.  D.  1903  (Nigeria). 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Great  Changes  wrought  in 
Ten  Years.  —  The  new  Khartoum.  —  "After 
Khartoum  had  fallen  the  palace  was  looted  and 
demolished,  but  on  its  ruins  another  stately 
pile  has  arisen  wherein  Gordon's  memory  is 
kept  green  by  a  tablet  marking  the  fatal  spot 
where  on  the  26th  of  January,  1885,  he  was 
done  to  death.  And  even  as  a  new  palace 
sprang  up  on  the  ashes  of  the  old,  so  likewise 
after  a  thorough  clearing  away  of  the  ruins 
of  Gordon's  city,  a  new  Khartoum  has  been 
planned  and  built  on  the  ancient  site.  This 
new  city  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1263  feet  above 
sea  level,  has  a  moderate  yearly  rainfall  of  but 
some  forty  inches,  and  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  84°  Fahrenheit;  by  water  it  is  1560  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  Nile  at  Ripen  Falls,  and 
1920  miles  from  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  that  fer- 
tilising river.  Slowly  but  surely  vaccination  is 
reducing  the  small -pox  mortality  among  the 
Soudanese ;  the  old  mosquito-breeding  pools 
have  been  filled  up,  and  the  mosquito  brigade 
is  still  doing  good  work.  Thus  the  new  Khar- 
toum may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  fairly  salubrious 
climate,  which,  morever,  should  yearly  become 
more  and  more  healthy.  .  .  . 

"South  of  Khartoum  proper,  across  the 
desert  race-course  and  golf-links,  and  hard  by 
what  remains  of  Gordon's  fortifications,  dwell, 
each  in  their  own  settlement  with  its  distinctive 
huts,  the  divers  native  tribes  who  make  up  the 
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city's  indigenous  population.  Probably  the  new 
Khartoum  of  to-day,  with  Omdurman  and  the 
near  villages,  totals  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  and,  considering  that  its  geogra- 
phical situation  so  admirably  adapts  itself  to 
fostering  the  expansion  of  trade,  I  venture  to 
predict  that  in  another  fifty  years  Khartoum 
will  contain  half  a  million  inhabitants.  .  .  . 

"The  material  condition  of  the  people  is  im- 
proving ;  indeed,  it  is  already  prosperous.  For 
the  first  time  in  their  history  the  Soudanese  are 
an  absolutely  free  people,  living  under  a  Gov- 
ernment an.^ious  to  protect  them  from  injustice 
and  to  promote  their  welfare;  it  is  hard  for 
stay-at-home  Britishers  to  realise  adequately 
how  far-reaching  is  this  change  in  a  land 
'  where  slavery  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
for  thousands  of  years  a  permanent  and  univer 
sal  institution.'  .  .  . 

"To  Lord  Cromer's  wise  coimsel  and  untir- 
ing efforts  the  new  Soudan  owes  much,  and  in 
1901  the  Shillook  and  Dinka  representatives 
fully  recognised  this,  when,  using  for  the  sim- 
ple ceremony  a  sort  of  dark  green  fez,  they 
( rowned  him  their  king.  In  the  name  of  his 
own  great  Sovereign,  whose  ensign  holds  sway 
on  every  continent  and  on  all  known  seas,  his 
Lordship  promised  that  the  sacred  law  of  Islam 
shall  be  respected ;  and  the  very  remarkable 
agreement  of  the  I'Jth  of  January,  1899,  gave  to 
tliis  hitherto  down-trodden  people  their  Magna 
Cliarta,  for  Article  IL  stipulates  that  '  the 
British  and  Egyptian  flags  .shall  be  used  to- 
gether, both  on  land  and  water,  tliroughout  the 
Soudan.'"—  W.  F.  Mievllle,  T?e  Aew  Khar- 
toum {yirutcfiiili  Ctntury,  Jan.,  1908). 

SUEZ  CANAL:  Renewed  Agreements 
between  England  and  France.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  i:r  Koi'i.  ;  .\.  I).   1904  ^\PKII.;. 

SUFFRAGE,     Political.      Sec    Elective 

SUFFRAGETTES.     See  (in  this  vol.) 

El.K'IIVK   Fr.  SN<  UI-I.        Wo.MAN  .S{  KKIiAf:r.. 

SUGAR-BOUNTY  CONFERENCE, 
and  Convention.  —  As  the  result  of  a  Confrr- 
fcnce,  at  liru.s.s'jls,  in  which  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  P'rance,  Spain,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  the  Netherland.s,  Sweden  and  Norway 
were  represe.nted,  a  Convention  wa,s  framed 
aiidsign'd  .March  .'>,  1902,  the  f>cca.sioii  for  whieli 
is  set  forth  in  thes«;  wopIh  :  "  Desiring,  on  one 
hand,  toefjuali/.e  the  conriitions  of  coinjictiiion 
b*;twecn  beet  and  cane  sugars  from  dilferent 
WiwxcA'M,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  promf)te 
the  development  of  the  oonsumi)tion  of  sugar; 
conKldering  that  this  flouhle  reHiiil  can  only  be 
attained  by  th<;  Hupprf-Hsion  of  bounties  as  well 
an  by  liniitinj^  (heHurtax  "  the  hii'h  contracting 
parli'-H  corn  liideil  a  convenlion,  tlie  first  article 
of  which  bindn  them  (iS  follows:  "  to  suppress 
the  direct  and  indirect  bounties  by  which  the 
pr'Kludion  or  export  of  sugar  may  benellt, 
and  th»  y  agree  not  t*)  establi  .h  bounties  of  thlH 
kind  during  the  whoir;  duration  of  the  Haid  con- 
vefitiffn      fii  virw  of  th(!  execution  of  this  pro 

viti'iri.     i-.',(r:tMi'atM,     cllflTolMteB,     biM<MlitH,     eon 

dcnvd  milk,  and  all  otlnT  analogous  prfxliicls 
whi'  h  /onfJiin  in  a  notable  proiHirtion  Hiigar  artl 
flcially  incorpont'd,  are  to  be  clawwrd  as  HUgar. 
The  alKjV  rmru;frftpli  appllen  \o  all  advanlaj^CH 
remilting  directly  or  In'lirectly,  for  the  difTerenl 
f ;iieXf>rieH  'if  pfxiueer*.  from  the  fl«(al  h-glnla- 
tlon   of  the    HtfttCH,     notobly:    {n)    'Die   direrl 

g; 


bounties  granted  to  exports.  (6)  The  direct 
bounties  granted  to  production,  (c)  The  total 
or  partial  exemptions  from  taxation  granted  for 
a  part  of  the  manufactured  output,  (d)  The 
profits  derived  from  surplusages  of  output,  (e) 
The  profits  derived  from  the  exaggeration  of 
the  drawback,  (f)  The  advantages  derived 
from  any  surtax  in  excess  of  the  rate  fixed"  in 
a  subsequent  article.  Further  articles  elaborate 
the  programme  of  measures  for  carrying  out 
this  agreement.  It  was  to  come  into  force  from 
September  1,  1903;  to  remain  in  force  during 
five  years  from  that  date,  and  if  none  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  should  have  notified 
the  Belgium  Government,  twelve  months  after 
the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  five  years,  of 
its  intention  to  have  its  effects  cease,  it  should 
continue  for  one  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to 
year.  — Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States,  p.  80. 

Under  this  Convention,  a  Permanent  Commis- 
sion was  established  at  Brussels.  InJul}',  1907, 
this  Commission  gave  attention  to  a  suggestion 
from  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  "  to  the 
effect  that  if  Great  Britain  could  be  relieved 
from  the  obligation  to  enforce  the  penal  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  they  would  be  pre- 
pared not  to  give  notice  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
l)ernextof  their  intention  to  withdraw  on  the  1st 
of  September,  1908,  a  notice  which  they  would 
otherwise  feel  bound  to  give  at  the  appointetl 
time."  The  ensuing  discussion  and  correspond- 
ence resulted  in  the  signing,  on  the  28ih  of  Au- 
gust, 1907,  of  "  xVn  Additional  Act  to  the  Sugar 
Convention  of  March  5,  1902,"  renewing  it  for  a 
fresh  period  of  five  years  from  September  1, 
1908,  with  the  privilege  to  any  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  withdraw  after  September  1, 
1911,  on  one  year's  notice,  "if  the  Permanent 
Conunission,  at  the  last  meeting  held  before  the 
1st  September,  1910,  have  decided  by  a  major 
ity  of  votes  that  circumstances  warrant  such 
power  being  granted  to  the  contracting  States. 
The  rcfpiest  of  (ireat  Britain  was  granted  in  the 
following  article  of  the  Ailditiotial  Act: 

"Notwitli.standing  Article  1,  Great  Britain 
will  be  relieved,  after  the  1st  September,  1908, 
from  the  obligation  contained  in  Article  IV' of 
the  Convention.  After  the  same  date  the  Con - 
tractini;  States  may  demand  that,  in  orderto  (;n- 
joy  the  benefit  of  the  ("on vention,  sugar  refined 
in  the  L'nite<l  Kingdom  and  IheiKe  exported  to 
their  territories  Bliall  be  accompanied  by  a  cer 
tificate  stating  that  none  of  this  sugar  comes 
from  a  country  recogidzi-d  by  I  he  Permanent 
Commission  as  granting  bounti(!s  for  the  pro- 
duction or  exj)oitation  of  sugar."  —  I'miiaim  nt- 
an/  /''I/urn,  1907,  Cnnmrrnal,  No.  10  (('>l.  ;J7H0). 

SULLY-PRUDHOMME,  Rend  Fran- 
cois Arniand.  See  iii\  iliis  vol.)  N'oiii:i,  I'ki/.i.s. 

SULTAN  AHMED  MIRZA,  The  young 
Shah  of  Persia..  S( c  (in  this  vol.)  I'kksi.v;  A. 
\)    I9IIM^1!»()1» 

SUMATRA:  A.   D.  1909  (June).  -     Earth- 

Jnake  in  Upper    Padan^j.     ."^ee    (in    this  vol.) 
Iahi  M'/i  am  h  :   Sim  \i  it  \ 

SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE  :  Legal  insti- 
tution of  a  weekly  Rest  Day.  Recent 
Legislation  in  Europe.  —  The  Canadian 
Lord's  Dav. -— A  Britinh  I'arliaiiientary  I'liper, 
piibliHhe<l  111  th(!  flpriiiL'  <>f  1009,  ifiive  Informa- 
tion, gathered  by  tlir;  diplomat ie  lepreseiilat i vert 
of   the   Government,    relative   to   legisluliou    in 
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many  fnrripn  countries  bearing  on  the  observ- 
Hiioc  of  .Sunday,  or  otlRTwisc  prescribing  a 
wcclily  Day  of  Rest.  Tlic  facts  presented  in 
these  rejjorts  were  discussed  editorially  by  the 
London  Times  in  an  article  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted. 

"Within  quite  recent  years  the  principle  of 
the  weekly  rest-day  has  been  enforced,  with  vari- 
ous practical  modifications,  in  most  of  the  chief 
Continental  countries.  It  forms,  indeed,  a  strik- 
ing vindication  of  the  claim  for  the  observance 
of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  —  which  was  recog- 
nized among  Eastern  races  long  before  the  days 
of  Moses  —  that  while  Sunday  work  has  shown 
a  regrettable,  if  in  some  ways  scarcely  avoid- 
able, tendency  to  increase  in  this  country,  steps 
to  restrict  it  have  been  widely  taken  elsewhere. 
While  the  English  Sunday  has  been  becoming 
in  some  respects  more  '  Continental,' the  actual 
Continental  Sunday  lias  shown  a  distinct  tend- 
ency to  approximate  to  our  own.  .  .  .  The 
review  provided  by  the  present  report  of  the 
legislation  already  in  force  in  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  other  leading 
industrial  States  gives  plenty  of  examplesof  the 
way  in  which  the  general  principle  of  making 
Sunday  a  day  of  rest  has  been  acconmiodated  to 
the  necessities  of  a  modern  community.  The 
case  of  France  is  particularly  interesting,  since 
the  French  method  of  observing  Sunday  has 
traditionally  provided  the  English  public  with 
the  most  familiar  contrast  with  its  own.  In 
France  the  law  establishing  a  statutory  weekly 
day  of  rest,  and  making  that  day  Sunday,  was 
passed  so  recently  as  in  1906.  In  common  with 
the  similar  legislation  passed  in  other  countries, 
it  allows  partial  and  carefully  regulated  excep- 
tions, to  provide  for  the  necessary  sale  of  food, 
and  for  such  uninterrupted  attention  as  is  re- 
quired, for  example,  by  foundries.  But  the 
application  of  the  law  is  both  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive, while  supplementary  legislation  is  to 
be  introduced,  with  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  extend  its  benefits  to  all  servants  of  the 
State  and  to  all  other  workers  on  railways,  tram- 
lines, and  steamboat  services  who  do  not  already 
enjoy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  report 
bears  decided  witness  to  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess with  which  the  law  has  been  enforced,  it 
notes  certain  points  on  which  concession  is  being 
made  by  the  Government  in  deference  to  the 
strong  demands  of  certain  interests  which 
claimed  that  they  were  being  unjustly  sacri- 
ficed. .  .  . 

"The  law  seems  at  first  to  have  aroused  op- 
position among  ninny  shopkeepers,  especially 
those  who  were  handicapped  by  competition 
with  rivals  whose  business  was  carried  on  by 
members  of  the  family,  and  therefore  was  not 
affected  by  it.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  is  now  said  to 
be  settling  itself,  as  the  public  is  gradually 
learning  to  restrict  its  shopping  to  week-days, 
when  there  is  a  wider  field  of  choice.  The  en- 
couraging evidence  provided  by  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  1906  in  France  is  supported  more 
or  less  explicitly  by  the  reports  forwarded  by 
His  Majesty's  representatives  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  aim  and  method  of  the  various 
enactments  show  a  prevailing  similarity,  and 
where  they  have  already  been  sufficiently  long 
in  operation  for  a  fair  estimate  to  be  made, 
their  success  seems  to  be  recognized  witli  but 
few   exceptions.     Material  is  not  available   in 


every  case  for  forming  a  full  opinion  of  the 
completeness  with  wliich  the  law  of  rest  has 
been  enforced.  In  Vienna,  howt^vcr,  it  is  ex- 
pressly reported  that  its  administration  is  effect- 
ive ;  and  although  no  such  statement  is  ex- 
pressly made  in  the  case  of  Germany,  it  appears 
improbable  that  the  regulations,  though  less 
stringent  than  those  of  some  other  States,  are 
lightly  disregarded." 

The  Canadian  "Lord's  Day  Act"  of  1906  is  a 
measure  of  much  stringency.  Making  numer- 
ous well-defined  and  carefully  guarded  excep- 
tions for  "works  of  necessity  and  mercy,''  and 
for  such  railway  service  as  is  subject  to  pro- 
vincial regulation,  the  prohibitions  of  the  Act 
include  the  following: 

"To  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  purchase  any 
goods,  chattels,  or  other  personal  property,  or 
any  real  estate,  or  to  carry  on  or  transact  any 
business  of  his  ordinary  calling,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  such  calling,  or  for  gain  to  do,  or  em- 
ploy any  other  person  to  do,  on  that  day,  any 
work,  business,  or  labour."  "To  require  any 
employee  engaged  in  any  work  of  receiving, 
transmitting,  or  delivering  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone messages,  or  in  the  work  of  any  indus- 
trial process,  or  in  connection  with  transporta- 
tion, to  do  on  the  Lord's  Day  the  usual  woi-k  of 
his  ordinary  calling,  unless  such  employee  is 
allowed  during  the  next  six  days  of  such  week 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours  without  labour." 
"  To  engage  in  any  public  game  or  contest  for 
gain,  or  for  any  prize  or  reward,  or  to  be  pre- 
sent thereat,  or  to  provide,  engage  in,  or  be  pre- 
sent at  any  performance  or  public  meeting, 
elsewhere  than  in  a  church,  at  which  any  fee  is 
charged,  directly  or  indirectly."  "To  run,  con- 
duct, or  convey  by  any  mode  of  conveyance  any 
excursion  on  which  passengers  are  conveyed  for 
hire,  and  having  for  its  principal  or  only  object 
the  carriage  on  that  day  of  such  passengers  for 
amusement  or  pleasure."  "To  shoot  with  or 
use  any  gun,  rifle  or  other  similar  engine,  either 
for  gain,  or  in  such  a  manner  or  in  such  places 
as  to  disturb  other  persons  in  attendance  at  pub- 
lic, worship  or  in  the  observance  of  that  day." 
"  To  bring  into  Canada  for  sale  or  distribution, 
or  to  sell  or  distribute  within  Canada,  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  any  foreign  newspaper  or  publica- 
tion classified  as  a  newspaper." 

SUPREME  COURT,  of  the  United 
States  :  Summary  of  Decisions  (1901-1906) 
touching  the  Governmental  Regulation  of 
Corporations.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Combina- 
tions, Industrial:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1901-1906. 

Decision  in  the  Case  of  the  Trans-Mis- 
souri Freight  Association.  See  Railways: 
United  States:  A.  D.  1890-1902. 

On  Constitutionality  of  Utah  Law  re- 
stricting Hours  of  Adult  Labor  in  Mines. 
See  Labor  Organization  :  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1902. 

In  the  Northern  Securities  Case.  See 
Railways:  United  States:  A.  D.  1901-1905. 

In  the  "Beef  Trust"  Cases,  so-called. 
See  Combinations,  Industrial:  United 
States:  A.  D.  1003-1906. 

On  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887.  See 
Railways:  United  States:  A.  D.  1870-1908. 

Limiting  Police  Power  to  regulate  Hours 
of  Labor.  See  Labor  Protection:  Houijs  of 
Labor. 
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In  the  Tobacco  Trust  Case  of  Hale  vs. 
Heakel.  See  CoMiitXATioNs,  Industrial  : 
United  States  :  A.  D.  190.5-1906. 

Concerning  the  Isle  of  Pines.  See  Cuba  : 
A.  D.  1907  (Ai-niL). 

In  Case  of  Virginia  Railroads  vs.  the  State 
Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia.  See 
Railways  :     United     States  :     A.     D.     19u8 

(Nov.)- 

On  the  Constitutionality  of  the  "  Com- 
modities Clause  "  of  the  Hepburn  Act.  See 
Railways  :  United  States  :  A.  D.  19U6-1909. 

On  the  Right  of  a  State  to  Specially 
Limit  the  Hours  of  Labor  for  Women.  See 
Labor  Pkotectiox  :  Hours  of  Labor. 

Limiting  State  Authority  in  matters 
touching  Interstate  Commerce.  See  Rail- 
ways: United  States:  A.  D.  1907-1908. 

On  Law  against  Rebating  in  Armour 
Packing  Company  Case.  See  Railways: 
United  State-  :  A.  D.  190^. 

Invalidating  Debts  to  an  Illegal  Combina- 
tion. .See  Combinations,  Industrial:  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1909. 

Affirming  Fines  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Co.  See  Railways:  United  States: 
A.  D.  I'M). 

SUTTNER,  Baroness  Bertha  von.  See 
(in  this  vol.;  Xohkl  Pu;ze<. 

SWADESHI  MOVEMENT.  See  fin  this 
vol.)  India:  A.  I).  190.5-1909. 

SWALLOW,  Silas  E.  :  Nomination  for 
President  of  the  U.  S.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Unitkd  Stati.s:  A.  I).  19o4  f .March-No v.). 

SWARAJ.  — The  Hindu  terra  for  self  gov- 
ernrri'-rit 

SWAZILAND.  See  fin  this  vol.)  South 
AiKirA:  A.  I>.  1909. 

"SWEATING,"  English  Act  to  sup- 
press.—  The  Trade  Boards  Bill.  See  fin  this 
vol.;   Labor  Rk.munkuatkjn  :  W'aoes  Reoula- 

TION. 

SWEDEN:  A.  D.  X901.  —  Unveiling  of 
Monument  to  John  Ericsson.  —  The  Nobel 
Prizes.  —  The  First  Awarding  of  them.  —  A 
irioriiirnent.  to  the  incriiDry  of  .John  Kriesson,  the 
Hwedish-American  inveiit/^>r,  wu.s  unveiled  at 
Htoekholm  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  the 
14th  of  Septeni»K;r,  V.M,  that  beiiip  the  date  of 
tiie  ref;ff)ti'»n  of  liia  remains  at  Stockholm  eleven 
yearn  Ik; fore. 

The  first  award  of  tin-  mimiflrent  prizfs  for 
h'Tieflf  iai  wrvifes  to  rn;inkirifl.  iiislituti^d  by  the 
will  of  Alfr<d  H'Tiiard  Nobfl,  the  r-rninent 
Hw'-di.Hh  erj;ririeer  and  inventor,  was  niafie  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1901.  See  (in  tliis  vol.) 
NOBKI,  I'rizkh. 

A.  D.  190^.  -  Agreement  for  Settlement  of 
Claims  against  Venezuela.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
Vknk/,1  Ki.A      ,\    l>    190-^-1904. 

A.  D.  1905.  Secession  of  Norway  from 
the  Union  ofCrowns.  —  Acceptance  by  King 
Clear  of  his  Practical  Deposition.  See  Noii- 
WAV     A     I>.   I'Mn   I905 

A.  D.  1906.  -At  the  Algeciras  Conference 
on  the  Morocco  Question.  Sec  Ki  uoi-k  ; 
A   I).  i'M)r,  )9o<;, 

A.  D.  1908.  Municipal  Office  opened  to 
Women      S**  Hi.K'  iivk  Fll^^<  iii'<r.      \\'<»man 

HrKKKAOK, 

A.  D.  1908  (Aprilj.  —  Treaty  with  Den- 
mark. Encrland.  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  for  maintenance  of  the  Status 


Quo  on  the  North  Sea.    See  Europe  :  A.  D. 

1907-1908. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Franchise  Reform  Legisla- 
tion.—  During  many  successive  years,  earnest 
attempts  by  the  Swedish  Government,  strongly 
backed  by  liberal  majorities  in  the  Second  or 
popular  Chamber  of  the  Riksdag,  to  answer  the 
public  demand  for  a  broadening  of  the  suffrage, 
were  defeated  in  the  First  Chamber,  whose 
members  are  elected  by  the  provincial  Lauds- 
tings  and  by  municipal  corporations.  Success 
was  not  attained  until  1909,  when  a  Franchise 
Reform  Bill,  establishing  universal  suffrage 
and  proportional  representation,  was  passed  by 
the  Riksdag  on  the  10th  of  February,  by  larger 
majorities.  According  to  a  Press  report  from 
Stockholm,  "  the  leader  of  the  Liberals  declared 
in  the  Lower  House  that,  though  his  party 
had  originally  opposed  it,  they  would  now  vote 
for  the  Bill,  as  the  country  demanded  a  solution 
of  this  long  pending  question.  The  Social  Demo- 
crats and  a  few  extremists  of  the  Liberal  party 
voted  against  it,  considering  it  uuacceptaljle  in 
principle  and  inadequate  because  it  e.vcluded 
female  suffrage.  In  the  Upper  House  the  Bill 
was  opposed  by  a  few  uncompromising  Con- 
servatives, to  whom   it  seemed  too  democratic." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Lockout  and  Attempted 
General  Strike.  See  Labor  Orgakization  : 
Sweden. 

A.  D.  1909  fOct.).  —  Arbitration  of  Fron- 
tier Dispute  with  Norway.  See  Norway  : 
A.  D.  1909  (Oct.). 

SWIFT  &  CO.  et  al.,  The  Case  of  the 
United  States  against.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Combinations.  Industrial  :  United  States: 
A.  D.  190.'i-1900. 

SWITZERLAND:  Backwardness  of 
Woman  Suffrage.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Elective 

FUANCIIISK:    Wd.MAN  SUKKRAOE. 

A.  D.  1870-1905.  —  Increase  of  Population 
compared  with  other  European  Countries. 
.'^ee  Ki  itoi'K  :  .V.  1).  1^70-1905. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  General  Election.  —  The 
general  election,  in  ()<:lober,  of  reprcsciitativcsin 
the  Federal  As.sembly,  returned  97  Radicals,  JM 
Catholic  Conservatives.  2.")  Moderate  Liberals. 
9  Sociali.sts.  and  1  Independent,  being  a  total 
of  167.  The  previous  Chamber  ha<l  contained 
but  147,  the  iiurease  of  po|)ulfttion  having 
raiserl  the  number  of  represwntatives. 

A.  D.  1902.  Use  of  the  Referendum  and 
Initiative    down    to   that   time.     See   (in   this 

vol.)  1{KKERKNI)1   M 

A.  D.  1905. —  Rupture  between  Radicals 
and  Socialists.  —  Completion  of  the  Simplon 
Tunnel.  —  The  coalition  hiilierto  maintained 
between  Radical  and  Soeialisi  pariiis  was 
broken  entirely  in  the  elect  ions  of  October, 
190."),  bccau.se  of  llir  anti  military  atlilude  of 
the  latter,  who  .soin;hl  to  have  all  national  feel- 
ing and  |)o|icy  sunk  in  intcrnulional  sentiments 
and  principlcH.  The  HoriiiliHts  elected  but  two 
rcprcscntalives  fn  the  Naliomil  Council  In 
April  the  completion  of  th<'  .'^implon  Uaihvay 
Tunnel,  furnUliini:  a  hccoimI  passant!  Ihrou^h 
the  AljiH,  was  cclehratcd  with  inur-li  rejoicing. 
The  work  of  Itorinj;  this  twelve  mile  h^ngth  of 
tuntirl    had    been    l»c>^'iin    in    IKOM.      See,    also, 

KaM.VVAYH  :  HWITZKIll.AND. 

A.  D.  1909.  Acquisition  of  the  St.  Goth- 
ard  Tunnel  and  Railway  by  the  Govern- 
ment,    ^ec  Railwavh:  Swit/.eiiland. 
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SYDOW,    Reinhold.      See    (in    this    vol.) 
Gkumanv:   a.  1).  l'JUS-190!). 

SYNDICATES,     German.      See    (in    this 

vol.)      t'UAim^AXlUNS,      iKDCbTUIAL     (iN      GER- 
MANY). 


SYNDICATS  AND  SYNDICALISM, 
French.  See  (in  this  vol.)  i>Ai;(Ht  (m.i..\.m/.a- 
TioN  :   FuANcr::  .V.  1).  lm4-VMJ. 

SZELL  MINISTRY.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
AusTiiiA-lIc.NGAUY  :  A.  D.  1902-1903. 


T. 


TABAH  INCIDENT,  The.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  E<;vpt:  A.  1).  1005-1906. 

TABRIZ,  Siege  of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Per- 
sia :  A.  I).  1908-1009. 

TACNA  AND  ARICA  QUESTIONS. 
Stc  (in  this  vol.)  Ciiilk  :  A.  D.  1907. 

TAFF-VALE  DECISION.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Labor  Organization:  England:  A.  D. 
1900-1906. 

TAFT,  William  H.— President  of  the 
Second  Philippine  Commission.  —  Civil 
Governor  of  the  Philippines.  See  (iu  this 
vol.)  Philippine  Islands:  A.  D.  1901. 

Secretary  of  War.  See  United  States  : 
A.  I).  1901-190."),  and  1905-1909. 

Report  on  the  Purchase  of  the  Friars' 
Lands.  See  Philippine  Islands  :  A.  D.  1902- 
1908. 

Organization  of  Provisional  Government 
in  Cuba.     See  Cuba:  A.  D.  190()  (ArG.-(^tT.). 

Special  Report  on  the  Philippine  Islands. 
See  Philippine  Islands:  A.  D.  1907. 

Elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
See  United  States:  A.  D.  1908  (April- 
No  v.). 

Inauguration  and  Inaugural  Address. — 
Cabinet  Appointments.  See  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1909  (March). 

On  the  Tariff.  See  Tariffs-  United  States. 

Statement,  as  President,  relative  to  the 
Tariff  Maximum  and  Minimum  Clause.  See 
Tariffs:  United  St.\tes  :  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

Tour  of  the  United  States.  —  Meeting  with 
President  Diaz,  of  Mexico.  See  United 
States:  A.  D.  1909  (Sept.-Oct.). 


Legislation  Recommended  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Natural  Resources.  See  Con.ser- 
vation,  &.C.  :  United  States. 

On  Injunctions  in  Labor  Disputes  and  on 
the  Expediting  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. See  Law  and  its  Courts:  United 
States. 

Special  Message  on  "  Trusts  "  and  on  In- 
terstate Commerce.  See  Combinations.  In- 
dustrial, «&c. :  United  States:  A.  D.  1910, 
and  Railways:  United  States:  A.  D.  1910. 

TAI  HUNG  CHI.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China: 
A.  I).  1906. 

TAIHUNG-TZE:  Grand  Councillor  of 
China.  See  (iu  this  vol.)  China  :  A.  D.  1909 
(Oct.). 

TAIREN.     See  fin  this  vol.)  Dalny. 

TAI-TZE-HO,  Battles  at  the.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  .Japan  :  A   D.  1904  (July-Sept.). 

TAKAHIRA  KOGORO:  Japanese  Minis- 
ter at  Washington  and  Plenipotentiary  for 
negotiating  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Russia. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1905  (June- 
Oct.). 

TAKUSHAN  HILL,  Capture  of.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  JAP.A.N  :  A.  D.  1904-1905  (May-Jan.). 

TALIENWAN,  re-namod  Dalny,  — which 
see.     Later  named  Tairen,  by  the  Japanese. 

TAMMANY  HALL:  Struggles  with  it. 
See  (ill  this  vol.)  New  York  City. 

TANG  SHAO  YI.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Opium 
Problem  :  China. 

TANGIER:  A.  D.  1905. —The  German 
Emperor's  Speech.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Europe: 
A.  D.  1905-1906. 
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Australia:  The  question  in  the  First  Par- 
liament. See  (in  this  vol.)  Australia  :  A.  D. 
1901-1903. 

Tariff  Excise  Act.  See  Labor  Remunera- 
tion :  The  New  Protection. 

Austria-Hungary:  A.  D.  1907.  —  Settle- 
ment of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Tariff  Ques- 
tion.    See  Austria-Hungary  :  A.  D.  1907. 

Balkan  States:  A.  D.  1905.  —  Serbo-Bul- 
garian  Customs  Union.  See  Balkan  States  : 
Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

British  Empire:  A.  D.  1909.  —  Resolutions 
of  Empire  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. See  British  Empire:  A.  D.  1909 
(Sept.). 

Canada:  Attitude  of  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  to^ward  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  on  Tariff  Questions. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1903-1905. 

Canada  and  Germany:  German  retaliation 
for  Discriminating  Duties  in  Favor  of  Brit- 
ish Goods.  —  Consequent  on  the  discrimination 
in  favor  of  British  (roods  which  was  granted 
in  the   Canadian  tariff  of  1897,  Germany  took 


action  which  is  explained  in  the  following, 
from  the  Canadian  side  of  the  official  corre- 
spondence that  ensued : 

"  Prior  to  July  31,  1898,  Canada,  as  a  portion 
of  the  British  Empire,  received  the  most  favour- 
able tariff  treatment  in  Germany,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  which  had  long  existed  be- 
tween that  country  and  Great  Britain.  On  the 
date  named,  that  treaty,  having  been  denounced 
by  the  British  Government,  ceased  to  have  ef- 
fect. Provisional  agreements  have  since  been 
entered  into  from  time  to  time  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  Canada,  however,  has 
been  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  such  agree- 
ments. The  products  of  Canada  are  no  longer 
admitted  into  Germany  on  the  favoured  terms 
known  in  the  German  tariff  as  '  conventional 
duties,'  but  are  specially  excluded  therefrom 
and  made  subject  to  the  higher  duties  of  the 
general  tariff.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  for  this  discrimination  against 
Cnnada  is  the  enactment  by  the  Dominion  of 
legislation  granting  preferential  tariff  rates  to 
the  products    of    Great  Britain.     The  under- 
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signed  desires  to  point  out  that  the  policy  of 
the  Canadian  Government  was  not  designed  to 
give  to  any  foreign  nation  more  favoured  treat- 
ment than  was  to  be  allowed  to  Germany.  The 
Canadian  policy  has  been  confined  to  a  read- 
justment of  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
Dominion  with  the  British  Empire  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  a  domestic  affair  which  could  hardly 
be  open  to  reasonable  objection  by  any  foreign 
government.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  tlie 
action  of  Canada  afforded  no  just  ground  for 
complaint  by  Germany.  The  undersigned  is 
of  opinion  that  there  has  been  some  miscon- 
ception of  the  Canadian  policj-  in  this  respect, 
and  hopes  that  upon  further  consideration  the 
German  Government  will  .see  tliat  Canada,  in 
taking  the  step  referred  to,  did  not  forfeit  her 
claim  to  the  advantages  accorded  by  Germany 
to  the  most- favoured  nations." 

The  German  Government,  however,  main- 
tained with  firmness  the  ground  it  had  taken ; 
but  eleven  years  later,  in  1909,  a  German  Cana- 
dian Economic  Association  at  Berlin  sent  dele- 
gates to  Cana^la  to  confer  with  chambers  of 
commerce  and  solicit  efforts  for  bettering  com- 
mercial relations  between  them.  The  Montreal 
Board  of  Tra'le  declined  to  take  any  action,  say- 
ing, substantially  :  "the  reprisals  against  Can- 
a/la,  were  commenced  by  Germany  on  account 
of  the  granting  of  preference  by  the  Dominion 
to  Great  Britain.  If  Germany  now  finds  that 
she  has  marie  a  mistake  the  Montreal  Board 
holds  that  she  slionld  restore  Canadian  products 
to  the  conventional  tariff,  when  the  Canadian 
surtax  on  German  gfiods  will  be  automatically 
removed." 

Finally,  an  agreement  was  reached  which 
endi-A  this  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  Can- 
ada. Announcement  of  it  was  made  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1910,  and  it  wrnt  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  March. 

France  :  A.  D.  1910.  —  A  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff, on  which  tiie  French  Parliament  Jiad  long 
been  eriirajred,  wa.s  comi)l'te<l  and  became  law 
on  .March  29,  1910,  goiiij,'  into  effect  .\pril  1. 

France-Canada:  Commercial  Convention 
with  Great  Britain  concerning  Canada.  See 
(in  ihiH  v<,lj  (\SM,\:  A.  I>    19m7-1:)09. 

Germany  :  A.  D.  1902-1906.  —  The  New 
Tariff  Law  and  seven  Special  Tariff  Trea- 
ties with  European  Countries.  A  changed 
Commercial  Policy.  —  In  th<-  l>i(t  of  Hk-  Km- 

fjire  the  conimiitec  whieh  had  been  laboring 
ong  and  arduouHly  on  a  tariff  bill  reiiorfrd  the 
measure  in  OcUAn-r.  and  its  incn-jiae  of  rluties, 
whirl)  the  government  'lid  not  favour,  was 
stoutly  oppo'K,''!  by  SocialiHts,  Kadicals.  and 
IJberalH;  but  the  ConservativeH.  reprem^nting 
the  prf)Uctefl  IdtcTeHtB,  constniinerl  the  govern- 
rueiil  U)  wfthflraw  its  opposition  and  the  bill 
was  earricJ  throui^h  as  a  wlif>le,  without  change. 
"  Flow  delil»erately  the  Germans  go  about 
their  tiiriff  policy;  how  thoroughly  they  Htiidy 
all  thentr'-ng  and  wenk  points  in  their  a<lver- 
iwries'  f.'.«<iti'>fiH :  with  what  w:ientiflc  care  they 
II'  their    own    manifold    interests:    how 

'  i  they  L'usird,  in  their  work  of  tariff  leg- 

InLition,  'llMiurbing  the  Htnbility  of  ex- 

intitii^'    t; eon<lilions   may   Iw-st    be   wen 

from  the  way  In  which  the  new  tariff  han  Ix-eri 
H/l'»pt/>d.  A"*  ♦■arly  as  \HUH  —  t.  r..  more  thnn 
flv<!  v'-ars  bef'ite  the  expiration  of  the  old  tariff 
tivaties  —  a  Commiwilon  of  government  exixrrts 


and  leading  representatives  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  was  organized  to  make 
a  detailed  study  of  the  needs  of  every  industry 
whose  products  were  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  tariff.  After  five  years  of  incessant  work 
of  that  character,  in  which  more  than  2,000  ex- 
perts took  part,  the  new  general  or  so-called 
'autonomous'  tariff  was  enacted  into  law  (but 
not  put  into  effect)  by  the  German  Reichstag. 

"  The  new  tariff  law  adopted  on  December 
25,  1902,  with  rates  considerably  raised,  formed 
the  basis  of  diplomatic  bargaining,  of  which  it 
took  more  than  two  years  to  conclude  commer- 
cial treaties  with  the  following  seven  countries  : 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Italy.  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Roumania  and  Servia.  These  trea- 
ties, which  considerably  reduce  some  of  the 
rates  provided  for  in  the  tariff  of  1902,  were  en- 
acted into  lav  on  February  22d  of  this  year, 
[1905],  and  together  form  the  new  so-called 
'conventional'  tariff,  which  will  be  applied  to 
all  countries  enjoying  'most  favored  nation' 
privileges.  Deliberate  and  cautious  as  these 
.steps  have  been,  the  new  tariff  is  not  to  be 
thrust  upon  the  business  community  of  the  Em- 
pire on  short  notice,  but  the  country  is  given 
one  full  year  in  which  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
new  rates.  Hence  the  date  for  giving  effect  to 
the  new  tariff  law  has  been  set  for  March  1, 
1906."  —  N.  I.  Stone,  The  Xew  Gervtan  Vunto/ns 
Tdriff  {North  American  Review,  Sept.,  1905). 

The  chief  point  of  interest  for  the  United 
States  in  this  law  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in 
the  high  rates  adopted,  as  in  the  statement  made 
in  the  Keichstag  foreshadowing  a  changed  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  Germany  in  making  new  com- 
mercial treaties.  On  the  final  day  of  the  tariff 
debate  Dr.  Paa.sch(',  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
majority,  a.sserled  that  the  government  had  pro- 
mised that  it  would  no  longer  extend  treaty  ad- 
vantages to  other  countries  than  those  that  reci- 
prfx;ate  with  corn'sponding  concessions.  '  We 
expect.'  said  Dr.  Paasche,  "that  the  government 
will  undertake  a  thorough  revision  of  all  ilu; 
treaties  containing  the  most  favored  nation 
clause.  Promises  of  this  kind  were  nuulc  to  us 
in  committee.  We  have  ab.solutely  no  occa.sion 
to  concede  anything  U)  such  nations  as  are  glad 
U^  Uike  what  we  give  by  tri-aty  to  other  countries 
without  making  us  any  c<»ncessi<)ns  in  return. 
The  I'nited  States  has  introdiierd  a  limitation 
of  the  most  favored  rial  ion  clause;;  we  have 
every  reason  to  ael  in  |)re(  isely  iIk-  same  man- 
ner."—  W.  C.  Dreher,  .1  l.rllir  from  Gcmiany 
(Atlantic  .Vont/ili/.  Marrli.  VM)',\)' 

In  March.  \\H)r>,  a  few  weeks  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  of  the  seven  spechil  tariff 
treaties  referred  to  above,  whieh  modify  the 
general  ({ertnan  tariff  of  1902  <!,  in  favor  of  the 
nations  which  iK'eanir'  parties  to  them,  IIk!  Con- 
sul (ieneral  of  the  I'nited  Slates  at  Merlin  sent 
Ui  the  Slat4!  I)f!parlment  at  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing tjible,  showing,  with  reference  to  forty- 
six  of  the  t)rinci[)al  artleles  of  (Jerman  import 
from  Amerl<a  M;  tin-  then  maximum  or  autdiio- 
mous  duly  nn  paid  under  the  tariff  of  1HT9;  (2) 
the  same  duties  as  modified  anil  redueed  by  Ihiii 
existing  treaty  cotieeHHions;  {'.\)  the  new  autono- 
mous (luties  that  were  to  go  into  elTict  in  1900, 
and  (4)  the  amoutils  to  which  each  of  these  rates 
of  duty  would  be  redur-ed  on  mercharidiHe  com- 
ing from  r:crtaln  of  the  seven  Kuropean  counlricH 
which  hud  Just  concluded  trcutles  of  cotnmerco 
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with  Germany.    The  fi.i^urps  show  in  all  oases, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  the  amount  in  Ameri- 


can currenry  of  duty  per  double  centner  (100 

kilograms  or   220.4  pounds): 


Merchandise. 


SI. 19 

1.19 

.95 

.63 

.47 

2.50 

.95 

Free. 

4.76 

.96 


S0.83 
.83 
.07 
.47 
MH 
1.74 
.85 

Free. 

3.38 

.95 


Wheat 

Ilye 

Oiits 

IJarley 

Corn 

AVlieat  flour 

Malt 

I'otatoes 

llop.s 

Dried  ai)i)les,  pears,  apricots,  and  peaclies 

Dried  prunes 

Fresh  apples  in  barrels 

Sausages  

Lard  

Salted  meats 

liutter 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Slargarnie 

"\V<)o(l  alcohol 

Cows  and  oxen,  i)er  head 

Horses,  per  head 

Hogs,  per  head 

Shoes,  coarse 

Shoes,  medium 

Shoes,  fine 

Lumber,  rough 

Lumber,  dressed 

Sewing  machines    

Sewing  machines,  power 

Electrical  machinery: 

a.  Under  500  kilograms  (1.102  ]ionnds)  per  100  kilograms 

b.  500  to  3,000  kilograms  (1,102  to  (;,G14  pounds) 

c.  More  than  3,000  kilograms 

Macliine  tools: 

a.  250  kilograms  (551  pounds  or  less),  per  100  kilograms 

b.  250  to  1,000  kilograms  (551  to  2,205  pounds) 

C.  l.O(K)  to  3.000  kilograms  (2,205  to  0,014  jjounds) 

d.  3,000  to  10.000  kilograms  (6,014  to  22,04(j  pounds) 

Over  10,000  kilograms 

Telegraph  instruments,  telephones,  electric  lighting  and  power  apparatus 

Railway  and  street  cars 

Motor  cars  and  motor  bicycles,  each: 

a.  50  kilograms  (110  ])ounds)  or  less,  each 

b.  50  to  1(10  kilograms  (110  to  220  pounds),  each 

c.  100  to  250  kilograms  (220  to  5ro  pounds),  each 

d.  250  to  500  kilograms  (5.50  to  1,110  pounds) 

e.  500  to  1,000  kilograms  (1,110  to  2,220  pounds) 

f .  1,000  kilograms  and  over 


Tariff  (adopted  in 
1879). 


Maximum 


Free. 

4.76 

2.38 

4.76 

4.76 

4.76 

.71 

4.76 

Free. 

2.14 

4.76 

1.42 

11.90 

16.66 

16.66 


2.38 
5.71 
5.71 


New  tariff  law  of  1902  (to 
go  into  effect  in  1906). 


Reduced     »,,f, ,„,,„,„„,  !    R'<luced 
by  treaty.  Autonomous.   ^^^.  treaty. 


Free. 

4.04 

2..S8 

4.04 

3.80 

4.76 

.47 

3.80 

Free. 

2.14 

4.76 

1.19 

11.90 

15.47 

15.47 


2.38 
.5.71 
5.71 


$1.78 
1.66 
1.66 
1.06 
1.19 
4.36 
2.44 
.59 

16.(HJ 
2.;i8 
2.38 
2..S8 

10.66 
2.97 

10.71 
7.14 
7.14 
1.42 
7.14 
4.76 
4.28 
21.42-85.(» 
4.28 

20.23 

28.86 

42.84 
1.42 
2  38 
8.33 
4.76 

2.14 
1.66 
1.42 

4.76 
2.85 
1.90 
1.42 
.97 
14.28 
2.38 

35.70 
28.56 
21.42 
14.28 
9.52 
4.76 


81.30 

1.19 

1.19 

.95 

.71 

2.42 

1.37 

1.24 

4.76 

.95 

1.19 

1.19 

9.52 

2.38 

8.33-925 

4.76 

3.57-4.76 

.71 

4.76 

Free. 

1.90 

7.14-28.56 

2.14 

20.23 

23.80 

35.70 

.47 

2.38 

2.85 

1.90 

2.14 
142 
..95 

2.85 
1.90 
1.42 
1.19 

.97 
(6).95-9.52 

.71 


9..52 
5.95 
3.57 


Difference. 


$0.58 

.47 

.47 

.71 

.48 

1.94 

1.07 

(«) 

11.90 

1.43 

1.19 

1.19 

7.14 

.50 

2.38-l!46 

2.38 

3.57-2.38 

.71 

2.38 

4.76 

2.38 

14.28-57.12 

2.14 

5.06 

7.14 

.95 


5.48 
2.86 


.24 

.47 

1.91 
.95 

.48 
.23 


(*) 


1.67 


4.76 
3..57 
1.19 


a  Free  from  August  1  to  February  14. 

"It  needs  but  a  glance  at  this  list,"  said  C(m- 
sulGeneral  Mason,  "  to  show  how  important 
will  be  the  concessions  granted  to  one  or  more 
of  the  seven  treaty  nations,  and  how  formidable 
will  be  their  competition  in  the  German  market 
against  similar  goods  coming  from  countries 
which,  for  want  of  u  reciprocal  treaty  or  other 
convention,  will  be  subject  to  the  autonomous 
or  unmodified  tariff  in  exporting  goods  into  Ger- 
many." 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1906,  this  tariff  came 
into  effect,  and  the  tariff  arrangements  of  Ger- 
many with  the  United  States,  under  wliich  the 
latter  had  enjoyed  important  concessions,  se- 
cured by  the  "most  favored  nation"  agreement 
in  its  commercial  treaty  with  German}',  came  to 
an  end. 

A.  D.  1909. — Economic  Results  of  the 
Protective  System.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1909  (April). 

Great  Britain:  A.  D.  1909.  —  List  of  ar- 
ticles on  which  Import  Duties  are  col- 
lected.—  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
the  articles  enumerated  in  the  British  tariff  as 
subject  to  import  duties : 


b  According  to  weight. 

Beer  :  Cards,  Playing  ;  Chicory  ;  Cocoa ;  Cof- 
fee ;  Fruit,  dried  or  otherwise  preserved  with- 
out sugar  ;  Spirits  and  Strong  Waters  (including 
ail  alcoholic  liquors,  cordials  and  other  alcoholic 
preparations) ;  Sugar  (including  all  confection- 
ery, sugar-preserved  fruits,  and  other  sugared 
preparations) ;  Tea ;  Tobacco,  in  all  forms ; 
^yine. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Question  of  Preferential 
Trade  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  See 
England  :  A.  D.  1903  (May-Sept.). 

The  United  States:  A,  D.  1908-1909. — 
The  Demand  for  Tariff  Revision.  —  Its  Ex- 
pression in  the  Presidential  Election. — 
The  Action  of  Congress  and  the  President. 
—  The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act.  —  For 
more  than  a  decade  prior  to  the  presidential 
election  of  1908  the  popular  demand  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  exorbitantly  protective  duties  im- 
posed by  the  so-called  Dingley  Tariff'  of  1897 
had  been  steadily  rising  in  the  United  States, 
and  making  itself  heard  by  men  in  public  life. 
It  had  penetrated  the  mind  of  the  great  captain- 
general  of  the  protectionist  forces.  President 
McKinley,  as  early  as  1901,  and  his  last  public 
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utterance,  addressed  to  a  multitude  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  in  Buflfalo,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  the  day  before  he  was  struck  down 
by  a  murderous  anarchist,  contained  this  wise 
admonition  on  the  subject : 

"  We  have  a  vast  and  intricate  business,  built 
up  through  years  of  toil  and  struggle,  in  which 
every  part  of  the  country  has  its  stalce,  which 
will  not  permit  of  either  neglect  or  of  undue 
selfishness.  Xo  narrow,  sordid  policy  will  sub- 
serve it.  The  greatest  skill  and  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  and  producers  will  be  re- 
quired to  hold  and  increase  it.  .  .  .  Our  capa- 
city to  produce  has  developed  so  enormously, 
and  our  products  have  so  multiplied,  that  the 
problem  of  more  markets  requires  our  urgent 
and  immediate  attention.  Only  a  broad  and  en- 
lightened policy  will  keep  what  we  have.  Xo 
other  policy  will  get  more.  .  .  .  We  must  not 
repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever 
sell  everything  and  biiv  little  or  nothing.  If 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  not  be 
best  for  us  or  for  those  with  whom  we  deal. 
"We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of 
their  products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to 
our  indu-stries  and  labor.  Reciprocity  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  industrial 
development  under  the  domestic  policy  now 
firmly  established.  What  we  produce  beyond 
our  domestic  consumption  must  have  a  vent 
abroad.  ...  If  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs 
are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encour- 
age and  protect  our  industries  at  home,  why 
should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and  pro- 
mote our  mark<-ts  abroad '!" 

The  Party-Platform  Promises  of  1908. 
—  But  President  .McKinleys  word^  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  among  those  U)  whom  he  had  been  leader 
and  guide  in  this  department  of  economic  policy 
hitherto.  They  gave  no  heed  to  his  new  counsels 
of  mrxieration  for  seven  years,  f^vcn  treaties  of 
commercial  reciprocity,  wiiich  he  had  learned 
to  appreciate  since  his  own  tariff-making  was 
done,  were  negotiated  in  vain  by  the  execu- 
tive de[iartment  of  (jiovernment,  to  be  scorned 
and  rejected  by  the  Senate.  By  IJKJS,  however, 
the  claim  of  the  rnany-milllon<'d  consumers  of 
the  nation,  ff^r  some  reli(.f  from  the  intol(;rable 
cost  to  which  almost  every  necessary  of  living 
ha^l  fjeen  worke<l  up  by  the  protective  tariff 
lever,  \iaf\  risen  to  a  pitch  which  compelled 
some  attention  from  the  managers  of  political 
parties  anrl  drew  from  them  promises  in  the 
"platforms"  fsce  Umtkd  Statk.s:  A.  D.  liK)8, 
ApKtr.-.Vov.^  prepar'd  for  the  presidential  nw\ 
'•ongnssional  cativassing  of  timt  year.  The 
National  Rejiublif  an  (onvcntiofi  at  Chicago, 
whifh  nominated  .Mr.  Taft  for  the  nresidcncy, 
mo'le  this  diHtlnct  and  emphatic  pledge: 

"  The  Republican  party  declares  unequivo- 
cally for  a  revision  of  tln'  tariff  by  a  special  ses- 
HJon  of  C  imfn»-<li;it<-l  V  followinj;  the  fn- 

ft'ifurti'l  next  l're»id<fit  and  conmif;nds 

'  taki»i  to  iIiIh  "'nd,  in  the  work 

;.  ij»I;roi)riate  committees  f)f  Con- 

gr<  HH,  which  are  now  Inv'-sllKatlng  the  operation 
„,,,i  ,.fT.  ,.f  „f  ,;xlHtlng  Hch'-diileH.  In  all  UirilT 
I  M  the  true  principle  of  i»rotecliori  is  best 

I  <  (1  t)V  the  bnfx^mltion  of  such  duties  iw 

il    til'-    difTerr-rice    fK-tween   the  c.oHi  of 
I  rue  and  al)roiwl,  together  with  a 

f'  Ut   American  Industries.     We 

tnrtn  the  establishment  of  maximum  and  mini- 


mum rates  to  be  administered  by  the  President 
under  limitations  to  be  fixed  in  the  law,  the 
maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  discrimina- 
tions by  foreign  countries  against  American 
goods  entering  their  markets,  and  the  minimum 
to  represent  the  normal  measure  of  protection 
at  liome." 

The  National  Convention,  at  Denver,  of  the 
Democratic  party,  supposedly  confirmed  in  op- 
position to  the  whole  theory  of  tariff  protection 
by  all  its  doctrinal  history,  made  this  declara- 
tion : 

"We  favor  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff 
by  the  reduction  of  import  duties.  Articles  en- 
tering into  competition  with  irust-controlled 
products  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and 
material  reductions  should  be  made  in  the  tariff 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  upon 
articles  competing  with  such  American  manu- 
factures as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than 
at  home,  and  graduated  reductions  should  be 
made  in  such  other  schedules  as  may  be  neces 
sary  to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis." 

The  Republican  Party  elected  its  candidate 
for  the  presidenc}',  with  a  majority  in  Congress, 
and  was  given  the  greater  opportunity  to  re- 
deem its  pledge,  while  the  Democratic  Party 
obtained  sufficient  representation  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  to  aid  and  influence  the 
promised  revision  with  iniportant  effect.  Pre- 
sident Taft,  in  his  inaugural  aiidress,  spoke 
impressively  of  the  urgent  duty  thus  laid  on 
Congress,  saying: 

"A  matter  of  most  pressing  importance  is  the 
revision  of  the  tariff.  In  accordance  with  the 
promises  of  the  platform  upon  which  I  was 
elected,  I  shall  call  Congress  into  extra  session, 
to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  in  order 
that  consideration  may  be  at  once  given  to  a  bill 
revising  the  Dingley  act." 

The  Making  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff. 
—  The  new  Congress,  us  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  convened  on  the  Mth  of  March,  lOO'J, 
and  a  provisional  tariff  bill  was  introtluced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  iHth  by 
Chairman  I*ayn<'  of  its  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. This  Hill  was  a  product  of  the  work  of 
the  House  Commit  lee  of  the  preceding  Congress, 
which  had  been  giving  hearings  on  successive 
tariff  schedules  since  Novemb«'r.  Naturally  the 
protected  int^-rests  swarmed  to  Washington, 
with  attorneys  and  technical  experts,  and  their 
side  of  every  arirumcnt  for  and  against  existing 
duties  was  heard  in  its  most  persuasive  form. 
Naturally,  too,  the  unprotected  consumers,  less 
able  to  combine,  were  representeil  at  I  lie  hear- 
ings in  no  such  potent  way.  and  their  nide  of 
most  arguments,  according  to  all  accounts,  was 
but  feebly  pressed.  .Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
wIk>  lia.s  the  habit  of  plain  siieech.  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Congrr-ssman  McCall,  of  .Massjichusetts, 
while  thes<'  hearings  were  in  progress,  in  whiih 
l)r'  characteri/.ed  a  conspicuously  grr-edy  j)iirt 
of  the  cinmorrrs  for  high  duties  in  terms  that 
were  savagely  rough,  but  not  entirely  unde- 
wrved.  "Hpeaking  after  the  fashion  of  men," 
lir!  said,  "they  are  eiijicr  thieves  or  hogs.  I 
mym;lf  belong  to  the  former  class.  I  am  a 
tariff  thief,  and  I  have  a  license  to  steal.  It 
bears  the  brr)ad  wal  of  the  Cnited  Stales  and  is 
what  Is  known  as  the  '  Dingley  Tariff.'  I  stole 
imder  it  yesterday  ;  lam  stealing  under  it  to- 
•lay  ;  I    proposo   to   steal  under  it  tomorrow. 
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The  Government  has  forced  me  into  this  posi- 
tion, and  I  both  do  and  shall  take  full  advantage 
of  it.  I  am  therefore  a  tariff  thief  witli  a  license 
to  steal.  And  —  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  other  class  come  imder  the  hog 
category ;  that  is,  they  rush,  squealing  and 
struggling,  to  the  great  Washington  protection 
trough,  and  with  all  four  feet  in  it  they  proceed 
to  gobble  the  swill.  .  .  .  To  this  class  1  do  not 
belong.  I  am  simply  a  tariff  thief.  .  .  .  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  also  a  tariff  reformer. 
I  would  like  to  see  every  protective  schedule 
swept  out  of  existence,  my  own  included.  Mean- 
while, what  inducement  have  I  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington on  a  public  mission  of  this  sort  ?  A  mere 
citizen,  I  represent  no  one.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  have 
it  well  understood  that  my  position  is  exactly 
the  position  of  tens  of  thousands  of  otliers  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  ;  to  ask  us  to  put 
aside  our  business  affairs  and  at  our  own  ex- 
pense to  go  to  Washington  on  a  desperate  mis- 
sion is  asking  a  little  too  much." 

The  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Payne  was  under 
debate  in  the  House  for  three  weeks,  and  passed 
on  the  10th  of  April.  In  the  Senate  it  was  then 
nominally  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  that  body,  but  that  Com- 
mittee, in  fact,  under  the  dominating  lead  of  its 
chairman.  Senator  Aldrich,  framed  a  new  and 
protectively  stiffened  Bill,  changed  in  847  par- 
ticulars from  that  of  the  House.  A  little  more 
than  twelve  weeks  were  required  for  this  more 
arduous  labor  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  which  the  Senate 
approved  by  the  passage  of  the  Bill  on  the  8th 
of  July.  On  the  9th  it  went  to  a  conference 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  ;  and  there  the 
President's  influence,  not  much  exerted,  appar- 
ently, until  now,  wrung  a  few  important  con- 
cessions to  the  great  public  of  consumers,  which 
the  special  interests  guarded  by  a  majority  in 
Congress  had  been  determined  not  to  yield. 
The  American  people  owe  it  to  President  Taft's 
insistence  that  their  shoes  may  be  cheapened  by 
a  free  importation  of  hides,  and  that  lumber  for 
their  houses  and  coal  for  warming  them  may 
come  from  Canada  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  before ;  but  he  failed  to  loo.sen  the 
grip  of  the  woolen  and  cotton  interests  on  the 
protected  prices  at  which  they  are  clothed. 

After  twenty  days  of  battle  the  conferees 
reached  agreement,  Jul}'  29;  the  House  adopted 
their  report  on  the  31st,  the  Senate  on  the  5th 
of  August.  It  was  signed  at  once  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  went  into  effect  the  next  day. 

In  the  House  the  Bill  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  195  to  183,  twenty  Republicans  voting 
against  it  and  two  Democrats  in  its  favor.  In 
the  Senate  the  vote  stood  47  to  31,  the  negative 
including  seven  Republicans,  and  one  Demo- 
cratic senator  recording  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  Bill.  The  opposing  Republicans  in  both 
Houses  were  stigmatized  as  "insurgents,"  and 
the  autocratic  Speaker  of  the  House,  Cannon, 
of  Illinois,  presumed,  so  far  as  the  powers  of 
his  office  would  stretch,  to  "  read  them  out"  of 
their  party.  In  their  struggle  to  secure  a  more 
honest  fulfilment  of  the  election  promises  of 
both  parties,  and  more  loyalty  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  at  large,  the  Republican  "insur- 
gents" had  no  such  compact  and  earnest  sup- 
port from  the  Democrats  of  Congress  as  even 
party  considerations  gave  reason  to  expect. 

After  signing  the  Bill,  the   President   gave 


out  a  statement  for  publication,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  have  signed  the  Payne  tariff  bill  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  sincere  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party  to  make 
a  downward  revision,  and  to  comply  with  the 
promises  of  the  platform  as  they  have  been  gen- 
erally understood,  and  as  1  interpreted  them  in 
the  campaign  before  election. 

"The  bill  is  not  a  perfect  tariff  bill  or  a 
complete  compliance  with  the  promises  made, 
strictly  interpreted,  but  a  fulfilnient  free  from 
criticism  in  respect  toa  subject  niatterinvolving 
many  schedules  and  thousands  of  articles  could 
not  be  expected.  It  suffices  to  say  that,  except 
with  regard  to  whiskej',  liquors,  and  wines,  and 
in  regard  to  silks  and  as  to  some  high  classes 
of  cottons  —  all  of  which  may  be  treated  as  lux- 
uries and  proper  subjects  of  a  revenue  tariff  — 
there  have  been  very  few  increases  in  rates. 

"  There  have  been  a  great  number  of  real  de- 
creases in  rates,  and  they  constitute  a  sufficient 
amount  to  justify  the  statement  that  this  bill  is 
a  substantial  downward  revision,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  excessive  rates. 

"This  is  not  a  free  trade  bill.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be.  The  Republican  party  did  not 
promise  to  make  a  free  trade  bill. 

"It  promised  to  make  the  rates  protective, 
but  to  reduce  them  when  they  exceeded  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  production  abroad 
and  here,  making  allowance  for  the  greater  nor- 
mal profit  on  active  investments  here.  I  be- 
lieve that  while  this  excess  has  not  been  reduced 
in  a  number  of  cases,  in  a  great  majority,  the 
rates  are  such  as  are  necessary  to  protect  Amer- 
ican industries,  but  are  low  enough,  in  case  of 
abnormal  increase  of  demand,  and  raising  of 
prices,  to  permit  the  possibility  of  the  importa- 
tion of  the  foreign  article,  and  thus  to  prevent 
excessive  prices." 

"The  administrative  clauses  of  the  bill  and 
the  customs  court  are  admirably  adapted  to 
secure  a  more  uniform  and  a  more  speedy  final 
construction  of  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The 
authority  to  the  President  to  use  agents  to  assist 
him  in  the  application  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  section  of  the  statute,  and  to  enable 
officials  to  administer  the  law,  gives  a  wide  lati- 
tude for  the  acquisition,  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  its  truth,  of  information  in  respect 
to  the  price  and  cost  of  production  of  goods  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  will  throw  much  light 
on  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff  and  be  of 
primary  importance  as  officially  collected  data 
upon  which  future  executive  action  and  execu- 
tive recommendations  may  be  based. 

"The  corporation  tax  is  a  just  and  equitable 
excise  measure,  which  it  is  hoped  will  produce 
a  sufficient  amount  to  prevent  a  deficit,  and 
which,  incidentally,  will  secure  valuable  statis- 
tics and  information  concerning  the  many  cor- 
porations of  the  countrj%  and  will  constitute  an 
important  step  toward  that  degree  of  publicity 
and  regulation  which  the  tendency  in  corporate 
enterprises  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  shown 
to  be  necessary." 

New  Apparatus  of  Tariff  Administration. 
—  The  President's  remarks  in  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  above  statement  have  re- 
ference to  an  important  section  of  the  Tariff 
Act,  which  authorized  the  creation  of  a  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  a  Customs  Court  of  Ap- 
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peals,  and  an  agency  for  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation. The  Board  is  to  consist  of  nine  gen- 
eral appraisers  of  merchandise,  the  salary  of 
each  to  be  $9,000  per  annum,  who  shall  possess 
all  the  powers  of  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States.  To  these  general  appraisers  all  cases  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  and  rates  of 
duties  levied  by  the  appraisers  and  assistant  ap- 
praisers at  the  various  ports  would  be  referred  ; 
the  board  to  exercise  both  judicial  and  inquisi- 
torial functions.  The  Customs  Court  was  to  be 
composed  of  a  presiding  Judge  and  four  associ- 
ate Judges  appointed  by  the  President,  each  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum;  to  be 
a  Court  of  Record,  with  jurisdiction  limited  to 
Customs  cases,  and  to  have  several  judicial  cir- 
cuits, including  Bo.ston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston, 
Chicago,  Seattle,  Portland  and  San  Francisco, 
and  such  other  places  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

3Iore  important,  however,  than  either  of  these 
creations  was  the  third  one.  embodied  in  a  brief 
clause  of  the  Act,  which  reads:  "  To  secure  in- 
formation to  assist  the  President  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this 
section,  and  the  officers  of  the  Government  in 
the  administration  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such 
persons  as  may  be  required." 

The  President  availed  himself  promptly  of 
this  permiision  to  have  as.sistance  from  a  com- 
mission or  bureau  of  tariff  information,  and  on 
the  11th  of  September  it  was  announced  that  he 
had  chosen  for  the  service  three  well-qualified 
gentlemen,  namely:  Prof.  Henry  C.  Emery,  of 
Yale,  chairman ;  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
Alvin  II.  Sanders,  of  Chicago,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  lireederi  Gazette.  In  announcing 
the  selection  of  the  board,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made  at  the  Executive  Offices:  "  The 
President  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  have 
a^^reed  upon  the  plan  that  the.sci  three  gentle- 
men are  to  constitute  thf-  board  and  are  to  be 
given  authority  to  employ  such  special  experts 
as  may  be  needed  in  the  investigation  of  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  tariff." 

The  important  direction  that  was  given  at 
once  by  President  Taft  Ut  this  Tariff  Board,  as 
he  has  named  it,  was  e.x plained  in  his  Mes- 
sage to  Congr'-SH,  December  W,  V.iO'.).  as  follows: 
"An  examination  of  the  law  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  facts  which 
should  Of:  considered  in  diHcharging  the  func- 
tioHH  impos*-*]  upon  the  Executive  show  that 
I  have  the  power  to  direct  the  tariff  board  to 
make  a  fornprehensivc  glossjiry  ami  ericylo- 
p»i-dia  of  the  t<;rTn.H  u»<d  and  ariieles  emhrared 
in  the  t/iri(T  law,  and  to  sec  ure  information  as 
to  the  cost  of  [)r'><liiction  of  siif:h  gfxxis  in  this 
ffojntry  and  the  coni  of  their  pr'xluction  in  for- 
eign cotjntrioi.  I  have  therefore  appointed  a 
tariff  lKj;ird  ron=(isting  of  three  members,  and 
have  flir<e;e'l  th'fn  to  perform  all  the  fliities 
afx-jve  il  i      This  wr>rk  will    [lerliafis  tjike 

two  or  '  l^^,  and    F   a.sk    frr^ni  ('ont.'r«;Hs  a 

'  rii^  anrnial    appri-jpriall'iri   equal   U)  that 

h  --J  rna/Je  for  Us  proneciitlon.  I  believe 
that  the  work  of  thi«  JKmrd  will  \h:  of  prime 
utility  and  InifKirlance  whenever  Cf)ngre««  filmll 
deetfi  It  wiv;  Again  to  refwIJUHt  the  ciiMtornH 
dulled.     If  the  facti  secured  oy  the  tariff  hoani 
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are  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  generally 
that  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  by  the  present 
tariff  law  are  excessive  under  the  principles  of 
protection  as  described  in  the  platform  of  the 
successful  party  at  the  late  election,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
this  fact,  and  to  the  necessity  for  action  predi- 
cated thereon.  Nothing,  however,  halts  busi- 
ness and  interferes  with  the  course  of  prosper- 
ity so  much  as  the  threatened  revision  of  the 
tariff,  and  until  the  facts  are  at  hand,  after 
careful  and  deliberate  investigation,  upon 
which  such  revision  can  properly  be  under- 
taken, it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  attempt  it. 
The  amount  of  misinformation  that  creeps  into 
arguments  pro  and  con  in  respect  to  tariff  rates 
is  such  as  to  require  the  kind  of  investigation 
that  I  have  directed  the  tariff  board  to  make, 
an  investigation  undertaken  by  it  wholly  with- 
out respect  to  the  effect  which  the  facts  may 
have  in  calling  for  a  readjustment  of  the  rates 
of  duty." 

The  Corporation  Tax.  —  The  Corporation 
Tax  mentioned  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
President's  statement  is  one  imposed  by  an  in- 
congruous section  of  the  Tariff  Act,  designed 
for  revenue  additional  to  the  expected  yield  of 
import  duties.  It  exacts  one  per  cent,  of  the 
net  earnings  in  excess  of  §5000  of  all  corpora- 
tions, joint  stock  companies,  and  associations 
organized  for  profit  and  having  a  capital  stock, 
represented  by  shares,  and  all  insurance  com- 
panies. Foreign  corporations  are  liable  for  the 
tax  to  the  extent  of  their  business  in  the  United 
States.  The  net  income  upon  which  the  tax  is 
paid  is  to  be  ascertained  by  deducting  from  the 
gross  income  of  the  corporation  all  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance ;  all  uncompensated  losses  actually  paid 
within  the  year  on  its  bonded  or  other  inclebted- 
ness  not  exceeding  the  paid-up  capitjd  stock; 
all  Federal  and  State  taxes  already  paid  and  all 
amounts  received  by  it  as  dividends  upon  stock 
of  otlier  corporations  subject  to  the  tax  hereby 
imposed. 

Holding  corporations  were  exempted  in  the 
original  Bill.  That  exemption  was  struck  out, 
but  the  Conference  Committee  adoj)icd  tlie 
original  clau.se.  Corporations  exempted  from 
the  tax  are: — Labour  organizations,  fraternal 
bi-neficiary  societies,  orders  or  associations 
operating  under  the  Irnlire  system,  ami  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  life,  sick,  accident,  and 
other  benefits  to  their  members  and  dependents; 
domestic  building  and  loan  associations  organ- 
ized and  operated  exclusively  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  their  members,  and  any  corporation 
or  association  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  religions,  ciiaritalile,  or  educational 
purpcj«<'S,  no  jtarl  of  tlie  profits  of  whirli  inures 
to  the  l)cneflt  of  any  private  stockholder,  or 
individual,  but  all  the  profit  of  which  is  in  gotnl 
faith  devrited  to  then*'  |)urpoHes. 

Two  Opposite  Views  of  the  newr  Tariff.  — 
Th'-  I'aynr  Alilricii  TiirilT  has  been  and  will 
long  be  a  Hubjr-ct  of  l)itterly  conleiitious  discus- 
Hion,  from  opposite  Htati(l|)oints  of  disgusted 
dlHappointmeiif  mid  happy  satisfaction,  neforc 
a  large  indifferent  aiidi<n<r,  wliich  takes  su(  h 
legislation  us  belonging  to  an  established  order 
of^iondltionH  In  the  United  .States.  For  a  fair 
prenentatioti  of  the  ronlllcting  judgments,  two 
carefully  chosen  rcvlcwH  of  the  Act,  from  tho 
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two  points  of  view,  by  unquestionably  repre- 
sentative writers,  are  (luoted  below.  The  first 
is  from  l^resident  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton 
University,  as  follows; 

"The  methods  by  which  tariff  bills  are  con- 
structed have  now  become  all  too  familiar  an(i 
throw  a  significant  light  on  the  character  of  the 
legislation  involved.  Debate  in  the  Houses  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  process  by 
which  such  a  bill  is  made  is  private,  not  public ; 
because  the  reasons  which  underlie  many  of  the 
rates  imposed  are  i)rivate.  The  stronger  faction 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
makes  up  the  preliminary  bill,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  'experts'  whom  it  permits  the  indus- 
tries most  concerned  to  supply  for  its  guidance. 
The  controlling  members  of  the  Committee  also 
(Jetermine  what  amendments,  if  any,  shall  be 
accepted,  either  from  the  minority  faction  of  the 
Committee  or  from  the  House  itself.  It  permits 
itself  to  be  dictated  to,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  im- 
perative action  of  a  party  caucus.  The  stronger 
faction  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
in  like  fashion,  frames  the  bill  which  it  intends 
to  substitute  for  the  one  sent  up  from  the  House. 
It  is  often  to  be  found  at  work  on  it  before  any 
bill  reaches  it  from  the  popular  chamber.  The 
compromise  between  the  two  measures  is 
arranged  in  private  conference  by  conferees 
drawn  from  the  two  committees.  What  takes 
place  in  the  committees  and  in  the  conference  is 
confidential.  It  is  considered  impertinent  for 
reporters  to  inquire.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the 
business  of  the  manufacturers  concerned,  but 
not  the  business  of  the  public,  w^ho  are  to  pay 
the  rates.  The  debates  which  the  country  is 
invited  to  hear  in  the  open  sessions  of  the  Houses 
are  merely  formal.  They  determine  nothing 
and  disclose  very  little.   .  .  . 

"One  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  Senate  should  receive  more  than  a 
passing  allusion.  The  Republican  party  plat- 
form had  promised  that  the  tariff  rates  should  be 
revised  and  that  the  standard  of  revision  should 
be  the  differences  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  various  articles  affected  in  this  country 
and  in  the  countries  with  which  our  manufac- 
turers compete.  One  of  our  chief  industrial 
competitors  is  now  Germany,  with  its  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  manufacture  and  the  handicrafts 
and  its  formidable  sagacity  in  foreign  trade; 
and  the  Department  of  State,  in  order  to  enable 
Congress  the  more  intelligently  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mises of  the  party,  had,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  President,  requested  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  it  with  as  full  information  as 
possible  about  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the 
leading  industries  of  that  country, — wages  be- 
ing known,  of  course,  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  German 
Government  of  course  complied,  with  its  usual 
courtesy  and  thoroughness,  transmitting  an  in- 
teresting report,  each  portion  of  which  was 
properly  authenticated  and  vouched  for.  The 
Department  of  State  placed  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  But 
Senators  tried  in  vain  to  ascertain  what  it  con- 
tained. Mr.  Aldrich  spoke  of  it  contemptuously 
as  'anonymous,'  which  of  course  it  was  not,  as 
'  unofficial,'  and  even  as  an  impertinent  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government,  to  in- 
fluence our  tariff  legislation.  It  was  only  too 
plain  that  the  contents  of  the  report  made  the 


members  of  the  controlling  faction  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  very  uncomfortable  indeed. 
...  It  would  have  proved  that  the  leaders  of 
the  party  were  deliberately  breaking  its  promise 
to  the  country.  It  was,  therefore,  thrown  into 
a  pigeonhole  and  disregarded.  It  was  a  private 
document. 

"In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy  of  secrecy 
and  private  management,  the  bill  was  filled 
with  what  those  who  discovered  them  were 
good-natured  or  cynical  enough  to  call  'jokers,' 
—  clauses  whose  meaning  did  not  lie  upon  the 
surface,  whose  language  was  meant  not  to  dis- 
close its  meaning  to  the  members  of  the  Houses 
who  were  to  be  asked  to  enact  them  into  law 
but  only  to  those  by  whom  the  law  was  to  be 
administered  after  its  enactment.  This  was 
one  of  the  uses  to  which  the  'experts'  were  put 
whom  the  committees  encouraged  to  advise 
them.  They  knew  the  technical  words  under 
which  meanings  could  be  hidden,  or  the  ap- 
parently harmless  words  which  had  a  chance  to 
go  unnoted  or  unchallenged.  Electric  carbons 
had  been  taxed  at  ninety  cents  per  hundred  ; 
the  new  bill  taxed  them  at  seventy  cents  per 
hundred  feet;  —  an  apparent  reduction  if  the 
word  feet  went  unchallenged.  It  came  very  near 
escaping  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  did 
quite  escape  tlie  attention  of  the  general  public, 
who  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  the  debates,  that 
the  addition  of  the  word  feet  almost  doubled 
the  existing  duty. 

"  The  hugest  practical  joke  of  the  whole  bill 
lay  in  the  so-called  maximum  and  minimum 
clause.  The  schedules  as  they  were  detailed  in 
the  bill  and  presented  to  the  country,  through 
the  committees  and  the  newspapers,  —  the 
schedules  by  which  it  was  made  believe  that  the 
promise  to  the  country  of  a  '  downward  '  revision 
was  being  kept  by  those  responsible  for  the 
bill,  were  only  the  minimum  schedules.  There 
lay  at  the  back  of  the  measure  a  maximum  pro- 
vision about  which  very  little  was  said,  but  the 
weight  of  which  the  country  may  come  to  feel 
as  a  very  serious  and  vexatious  "burden  in  the 
months  to  come.  In  the  case  of  articles  imported 
from  countries  whose  tariff'  arrangements  dis- 
criminate against  the  United  States,  the  duties 
are  to  be  put  at  a  maximum  which  is  virtually 
prohibitive.  The  clause  is  a  huge  threat.  Self- 
respecting  countries  do  not  yield  to  threats  or 
to  '  impertinent  efforts  on  the  part  of  other 
Governments,  to  affect  their  tariff  legislation.' 
Where  the  threat  is  not  heeded  we  shall  pay 
heavier  duties  than  ever,  heavier  duties  than 
any  previous  Congress  ever  dared  impose. 

"When  it  is  added  that  not  the  least  at- 
tempt was  made  to  alter  the  duties  on  sugar  by 
wliich  every  table  in  the  country  is  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  but  just  now  con- 
victed of  criminal  practices  in  defrauding  the 
Government  in  this  very  matter;  that  increased 
rates  were  laid  on  certain  classes  of  cotton  goods 
for  the  benefit,  chiefly,  of  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England,  from  which  the  dominant 
part}'  always  counts  upon  getting  votes,  and 
that  the  demand  of  the  South,  from  which  it 
does  not  expect  to  get  them,  for  free  cotton 
bagging  was  ignored ;  that  the  rates  on  wool 
and  woollen  goods,  a  tax  which  falls  directly 
upon  the  clothing  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country,  were  maintained  unaltered  ;  and 
that   relief  was    granted   at   only  one  or   two 
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points,  —  by  conceding  free  hides  and  almost 
free  iron  ore,  for  example,  —  upon  which  pub- 
lic opinion  had  been  long  and  anxiously  concen- 
trated ;  and  granted  only  at  the  last  moment 
upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  President,  — 
nothing  more  need  be  said  to  demonstrate  the 
insincerity,  the  uncandid,  designing,  unpatriotic 
character  of  the  whole  process.  It  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  public  good.  It  was  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  interests  most  directly  and 
selfishly  concerned." — Woodrow  Wilson,  The 
Tariff  Make-Believe  {North  American  Review, 
Oct.,  1909). 

The  second  quotation  is  from  an  article  in 
77(6  Atlantic  Monthly,  by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Mc- 
Call,  Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  setting 
forth  reasons  for  a  moderate  satisfaction  with 
the  Act : 

"The  certain  method  of  determining  just 
what  the  Payne  Act  does,  is,  as  I  have  said,  to 
take  its  paragraphs  in  detail  and  scrutinize  the 
new  duties  in  comparison  with  those  which  they 
have  supplanted.  Such  a  course  will  show  the 
exact  character  and  number  of  the  increases  and 
decreases.  Those  who  have  no  other  means  of 
comparison  at  hand  may  safely  take  the  table 
prepared  by  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri, 
Democratic  leader  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  produced  by  him  July  31  last,  in  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  against 
the  Conference  R^-port  on  the  bill.  It  is  true 
that  in  commenting  upon  it  he  showed  that  he 
was  a  trifle  nisly  on  his  Cobden,  and  nuide  the 
amount  of  actual  revenue  the  test, — a  method 
only  less  weird  than  that  based  upon  the  average 
ad  valorem,  for  it  is  demonstrable  that  a  purely 
free-trade  tariff  after  the  British  mo<lel  would 
provide  us  a  greater  revenue  than  do<'S  the  Payne 
Act.  While  the  table  given  by  Mr.  Clark  ex- 
aggerates in  some  cases  the  exU-nt  of  the  in- 
creases, it  will  clfjarl}-  appear  from  it  that  on 
the  whole  the  decrea-scs  Vi  vastly  outnumber 
the  increases  as  to  make  the  new  law  seem 
almost  revolutionary  in  charticter.  If  one  takes 
the  schedules  in  their  order,  he  will  find  in  the 
first  8<^.hedule,  which  relates  to  chemicals,  that 
the  increasi-H  are  a  bare  half  dozen  in  number, 
and  include  fancy  .s^>aps  and  alkaloids  of  opium 
and  cocaine,  while  the  decreasr-s  are  more  tlian 
fifty,  an'l  include  many  of  the  articles  which 
are  in  general  consumption,  such  as  sulphur, 
various  forms  of  soda.  i)otash,  lead,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  the  la.st  of  which  is  ptit  on  the 
free  list, 

"  The  s^^cond  v.hedule  shows  a  slight  increase 
upon  the  smaller  sizes  of  plate  glass,  and  this 
increas/jis  many  times  ofTwt  by  decreases  upon 
fire  and  other  brick,  t'ypwum,  various  kinds  of 
window  glaH«»,  nearly  all  the  gra'leg  of  marble, 
and  other  ImfK^rfant articles. 

"  In  the  metal  w  he/lule  there  Is  an  increase  in 
fabriejited  struetural  Kteel,  zinc  ore,  and  a  very 
few  other  items,  some  of  whieh  relator  to  articles 
not  manufactured  wlien  the  Dint'lcy  law  was 
[(ass/'d  ,  \>\i\.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  basic  article 
of  Iron  ore  is  rnlueed  from  forty  to  fifteen  cents 
jxT  ton,  the  lowest  a'l  valorerji  that  it  has  had  in 
the  history  of  the  country  ;  nig  iron  Is  reduced 
from  four  'lollars  t/.  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
U>n.  vTfi\>\T<in  and  st^-el  from  four  dollars  to  one 
dollar  i>/'r  ton,  l*ar  Iron  from  sixtenths  tolhrec- 
t/'nthn  i>i  a  cent  a  pound,  cott/»n  ties  from  five 
tenths  to  three  tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  st^;el 
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rails  from  seven  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents 
to  three  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents  per  ton. 
There  are  nearly  a  hundred  other  reductions 
in  the  metal  schedule :  in  fact,  the  reductions  in 
this  schedule  are  so  general,  and  in  some  cases 
so  drastic,  that  it  may  be  said,  practically,  that 
these  duties  have  been  cut  in  two. 

"  The  lumber  schedule  shows  but  two  unim- 
portant increases,  while  the  schedule  generally 
is  cut  nearly  forty  per  cent.  One  grade  of 
sawed  boards  is  reduced  from  one  dollar  to  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  all  other  sawed 
lumber  from  two  dollars  to  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter per  thousand.  Fence  posts  are  put  on  the 
free  list.  Dressed  lumber,  telephone  poles, 
railroad  ties,  and  other  important  products  of 
wood,  are  very  much  reduced. 

"Notwithstanding  the  attempt  that  is  being 
made  to  create  a  sectional  feeling  in  the  West, 
the  only  schedule  covering  necessary  articles  in 
which  increases  predominate  is  the  agricultural 
schedule.  The  duties  are  also  increased  upon 
champagnes  and  other  wines,  brandy,  ale,  beer, 
tobacco,  silks,  high-priced  laces,  and  various 
other  articles,  which  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
are  called  luxuries. 

"  Bituminous  coal  is  reduced  from  sixty-seven 
cents  to  forty-seven  cents  per  ton,  which  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  brief  period,  is  in 
value  the  lowest  duty  we  have  ever  imposed 
upon  it. 

"  Agricultural  implements  are  reduced,  and  a 
provision  added  admitting  them  free  of  duty 
from  any  country  which  admits  our  agricultural 
machinery  free. 

"Works  of  art  more  than  twenty  years  old 
are  put  on  the  free  list. 

"Hides  of  cattle  are  put  on  the  free  list,  and 
an  enormous  reduction  made,  not  merely  on 
all  the  products  of  these  hides,  but  on  nearly 
all  articles  of  leather.  Sole  leather  is  cut  from 
twenty  to  five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  upper 
leather  from  twenty  to  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  ami  boots  ami  shoes  from  twenty-five  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  and,  on  important  kinds,  to  ten 
per  cent.  .  .  .  The  two  great  textile  schedules 
are  practically  tinchanged.  The  wool  duty  is 
jiolitically  the  most  powerful  of  any  in  the  tariff. 
The  farmers  of  the  country  have  been  pretty 
thoroughly  educated  to  the  belief,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  free-wool  agitation, 
culminating  in  the  tariff  of  1H94,  wasrespon-sibh! 
for  the  slaughter  of  their  flocks.  Their  reprc- 
wntatlves  formed  the  strongest  singh;  element 
behind  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Dingley  liiw  ;  and,  in 
the  s<;ssion  just  ended,  their  strength  was  so 
great  as  to  discourag*'  any  a.ssauli  upon  the 
wool  riuties.  These  duties  range  from  forty  to 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  value, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  maintained  at  such  a 
hik'h  point  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  very  material 
reduction  on  wooli'us  or  worsteds.  The  centre 
of  the  entlrr-  schedule  is  the  duty  upon  wool. 
.  .  .  Kvery  duty  in  this  s<he(lule  from  top  to 
bottom  might  havr-  been  <'ut  ten  per  cent  with- 
out trenching  upon  the  necessary  amoimt  of 
protection. 

"The  Dingley  duties  upon  cottons  were 
greatly  legs  than  those  In  the  woolen  schedule. 
This  was  doubtleds  due  to  the  fa<t  that  we  aro 
the  great  cotton|)roduclng  ruitien,  and  our 
manufacturers  are  nt  no  dlHadvanlage  in  raw 
material  with  any  of  their  foreign  competitors. 
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.  .  .  These  duties  are  so  complicated  that  it  is 
difficult  for  one  who  is  not  an  expert  to  under- 
stand them;  but  according  to  the  best  experts, 
they  are,  at  least,  no  higher  in  the  Payne  Act 
than  the  Dingley  duties  were  intended  to  be, 
and  were  interpreted  to  be  for  four  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  act." 

The  following  is  from  an  article  in  the  Amer- 
ican Review  of  RerAews,  Sept.,  1909:  . 

"  Summing  up  the  changes  made  in  the  tariff 
as  shown  in  the  various  Senate  documents,  the 
new  act  has  increased  the  Dingley  rates  in  300 
instances,  while  reducing  them  in  584  cases. 
Tlie  increases  affect  commodities  imported  in 
1907  to  the  value  of  at  least  §105,844,201,  while 
the  reductions  affect  not  more  than  $132,141,074 
worth  of  imports.  Four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  million  dollars'  worth  of  imports  (on  the 
basis  of  1907)  remain  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  That  is  to  say,  05 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  remain  subject  to 
the  old  rates,  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
total  will  be  subject  to  higher  duties,  the  aver- 
age increase  amounting  to  31  per  cent,  over  the 
Dingley  rates  ;  and  less  than  20  percent,  of  the 
imports  are  to  be  subject  to  lower  duties,  the 
reduction  being  estimated  about  23  per  cent, 
below  the  Dingley  rates.  All  of  these  figures 
greatly  vmderestimate  the  increases  of  duty  for 
the  following  reasons :  First  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  numerous  changes  (nearly  all 
increases  of  duty)  due  to  classification,  similar 
to  the  instances  cited  in  the  case  of  sawn  wood, 
structural  iron,  and  cotton  cloth;  second  a  large 
part  of  the  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties 
will  now  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  domestic 
prices  instead  of  the  prices  in  foreign  markets 
(with  due  allowance  for  freight  and  duty),  as 
has  hitherto  been  the  case  ;  and,  finally,  the 
possibility,  even  if  remote,  of  the  application  of 
maximum  rates  to  imports  from  some  of  the  for- 
eign countries,  which  will  amount  on  the  aver- 
age to  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  over 
the  new  rates.  The  real  increase  of  duty  will 
not  be  accurately  known  for  a  year,  until  we 
have  full  returns  of  the  imports  and  duties 
actually  levied  under  the  new  law  under  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
and  the  new  Customs  Court." 

Certain  Outside  Effects.  —  As  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  the  situation  pro- 
duced by  the  new  Tariff  Act,  which  caused  ex- 
isting commercial  agreements  between  the  two 
countries  to  be  abrogated  on  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1909,  was  explained  as  follows  in  a  Press 
despatch  of  September  22  from  Washington  : 
"The  State  Department  has  received  from  Con- 
sul-General Mason  at  Paris  the  text  of  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  French  government  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  several  commercial  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  b}''  the  action  of 
President  Taft  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  our  new  tariff  act. 

"  'Under  and  in  consequence  of  these  condi- 
tions,' the  French  announcement  says,  '  there 
is  reason  to  decide  that  the  decrees  dated  July 
7,  1893,  May  28,  1898,  and  February  21,  1903, 
which  constitute  the  measure  of  the  application 
of  the  Franco-American  agreement  for  mer- 
chandise produced  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Island  of  Porto  Rico  shall  cease  to  be  enforced 
on  October  31,  1909.' 

^'On  that  date  the  articles  produced  in  the 


United  States  and  exported  to  France  will  pay 
what  is  known  in  France  as  its  general  tariff, 
but  which  in  effect  is  its  maximum  rates  of 
duty.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from 
the  United  States  under  this  agreement  are 
mineral  oils  and  coffee  from  Porto  Rico.  At 
the  same  time  articles  imported  from  France 
into  the  United  States  under  these  agreements 
will  pay  our  regular  or  highest  rate.  These 
include  canned  meats,  fresh  and  dried  fruits, 
manufactured  and  prepared  pork  meats,  lard, 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  less  importance." 

The  effect  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  left  an  open  question,  dependent  on  a  de- 
cision wiiich  President  Taft  must  make  on  or 
before  April  1,  1910.  Section  2  of  the  Law 
expressly  provides  the  President  with  power  to 
treat  "  any  dependency,  colony,  or  other  politi- 
cal subdivi.sion  having  authority  to  adopt  and 
enforce  tariff  legislation"  as  a  separate  fiscal 
entity.  The  question  for  the  President  to  de- 
cide is  whether  Canada,  by  reason  of  her  pre- 
ferential treatment  of  the  Mother  Country  or 
by  reason  of  the  conmiercial  treaty  which  she 
is  about  to  conclude  with  France,  will  be 
judged  guilty  of  "undue  discrimination  "  and 
unworthy  of  the  minimum  rates. 

Looked  at  from  the  English  standpoint,  it  is 
thought  that  he  "  can  hardly  declare  so  natural 
a  relationship  as  the  existing  British  preference 
to  be  '  unduly  '  discriminatory  when  a  similar 
relationship  exists  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  and  when  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippines  actually  enjoy  reciprocal 
free  trade  with  America  and  with  America 
alone." 

A  more  practical  consideration  in  the  matter, 
however,  is  that  suggested  in  the  following, 
from  a  Boston  newspaper,  which  remarks: 

"  According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  there  are  now  147  branch  factories 
in  Canada,  representing  a  capital  of  $125,000,- 
000,  established  by  United  States  concerns 
which  formerly  supplied  their  Canadian  trade 
with  the  product  of  industry  on  this  side  the 
national  border.  This  is  the  result  of  retalia- 
tory legislation  in  Canada  invited  by  our  own 
tariff  against  Canadian  imports.  If  further 
tariff  war  is  invited  by  the  imposition  of  the 
maximum  schedules  against  Canada,  still  more 
United  States  capital  will  go  over  the  line  to 
provide  employment  and  wages  for  Canadian 
workmen." 

Tlie  Monetary  Times,  of  Toronto,  made  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  on  this  subject  late  in  1909, 
and  found  168  American  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  Canada,  representing  an  estimated  in- 
vestment of  $226,000,000. 

The  spirit  in  which  President  Taft  will  inter- 
pret the  maximum  and  minimum  clause  of  the 
Act,  and  exercise  his  discretion  in  applying  it, 
was  indicated  by  him  in  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  6,  1909,  when  he  said:  "  By  virtue 
of  the  clause  known  as  the  '  Maximum  and 
Minimum'  clause,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  consider  the  laws  and  practices  of  other 
countries  with  reference  to  the  importation  into 
those  countries  of  the  products  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  Executive 
finds  such  laws  and  practices  not  to  be  unduly 
discriminatory  against  the  United  States,  the 
minimum  duties  provided  in  the  bill  are  to  go 
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into  force.  Unless  the  President  makes  such  a 
finding,  then  the  maximum  duties  provided  in 
the  bill,  that  is,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  over  the  minimum  duties,  are  to  be  in 
force.  Fear  has  been  expressed  that  this  power 
conferred  and  duty  imposed  on  the  Executive 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  tariff  war.  I  beg  to  ex- 
press the  hope  and  belief  that  no  such  result 
need  be  anticipated. 

"The  discretion  granted  to  the  Executive 
by  the  terms  'unduly  discriminatory'  is  wide. 
In  order  that  the  maximum  duty  shall  be 
charged  against  the  imports  from  a  country,  it 
is  necessary  that  he  shall  find  on  the  part  of 
that  country  not  only  discrimination  in  its  laws 
or  the  practice  under  them  against  the  trade  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  the  discriminations 
found  shall  be  undue;  that  is.  without  good 
and  fair  reason.  I  conceive  that  this  power 
was  reposed  in  the  President  with  the  hope 
that  the  maximum  duties  might  never  be  ap- 
plied in  any  case,  but  that  the  power  to  apply 
them  would  enable  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  through  friendly  negotiation  to  se- 
cure the  elimination  from  the  laws  and  the 
practice  under  them  of  any  foreign  country  of 
that  which  is  unduly  discriminatory.     No  one 


is  seeking  a  tariff  war  or  a  condition  in  which 
the  spirit  of  retaliation  shall  be  aroused." 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1910,  the  President 
issued  the  first  of  his  proclamations  relative  to 
the  operation  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  of  duty.  Six  countries,  namely  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and 
Turkey,  were  designated  as  entitled  to  the  min- 
imum rates.  Negotiations  with  Germany  and 
France  were  understood  to  be  still  in  progress, 
which  might,  it  was  hoped,  clear  away  the  dif- 
ferences that  obstructed  a  similar  concession  to 
those  countries.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  the 
difficulty  related  to  the  exclusion  of  American 
meats. 

A  second  proclamation,  February  7,  an- 
nounced the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with 
Germany  which  gave  to  each  country  the  min- 
imum rates  of  the  other.  This  agreement  had 
been  ratified  by  the  Reichstag  on  the  oth. 

Negotiations  with  France  and  with  Canada  oc- 
cupied more  time,  being  protracted  in  the  latter 
case  almost  to  the  limit  of  the  period  prescribed 
in  the  Act.  Terms  of  agreement  were  arrived  at 
in  both  instances,  and,  in  the  end,  the  President 
was  not  called  on  to  apply  the  maximum  rates 
to  any  country. 
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TIBET:  A.  D.  1902.  -  Russo-Chinese 
Treaty  for  Control  of  the  Country.  —  "A 
Russo-Chiiu-se  tn-iity  ronci'ming  Tibet  was  ne- 
gotiated [in  the  later  montiis  of  1902|  ...  by 
Yung  111.  And  as  it  had  to  be  notilied  to  the 
Chief  lyiimas  of  the  difff  rent  H\nliiliist  countries, 
it  became  possible  to  obtiiin  tli(-'  conlidential 
communication  of  its  text  ininiediately  on  its 
conclusion.  This  text,  which  I  published  a 
month  ago  in  the  I'VanAfurtir  Zfitunr/,  and 
whjeh  has  since  been  adniitted  ns  correct  by 
KusKlan  semi  offleial  jifipers,  runs  as  follows: 

"Art.  1st. — Tiliet  b(;iiig  a  territory  situated 
bftween  Central  Cliina  and  Western  Siberia, 
Ru.sKia  and  China  ar»r  mutually  obliged  to  care 
for  the  maintenanee  of  peace  in  that  country. 
In  case  troubles  should  arlnc  in  Tibet.  China, 
In  orfler  to  preserve  ihi.s  flint  riot,  and  RuhsIh, 
In  order  to  jirotect  Imt  fronlierM.  Mliall  despatrh 
thither  rnllilary  forcis  f)n  mutual  notllleatlon. 

"  Art.  2nd  -  In  case  of  appreheiiHion  of  a 
tlilnl  Power'H  eotitrlvlni,',  directly  or  Indirectly, 
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troubles  in  Tibet,  Russia  and  China  oblige 
themselves  to  concur  in  taking  such  measures 
as  may  seem  advisable  for  repressing  such 
troubles. 

"Art.  3d.  — Entire  liberty 
Russian  orthodo.x  as  well  as 
will  be  introduced  in  Tibet; 
ligious  doctrines  will  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Grand-Lama  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Orthodox  Peking  Mission 
are  bound  to  proceed  amicably  and  by  mutual 
assent,  so  as  to  guarantee  the  free  propagation 
of  both  religions  and  take  all  necessary  mea- 
sures for  avoiding  religious  disputes. 

"Art.  4th.  — Tibet  shall  be  made,  gradually, 
a  country  with  an  independent  inner  administra- 
tion. In  order  to  accomplish  this  task,  Russia 
and  China  are  to  share  the  work.  Russia  takes 
upon  herself  the  reorganisation  of  the  Tibetan 
military  forces  on  the  European  model,  and 
obliges  herself  to  carry  into  ett'ect  this  reform  in 
a  good  spirit  and  without  incurring  blame  from 
the  native  population.  China,  for  her  part,  is 
to  take  care  of  the  development  of  the  economic 
situation  of  Tibet,  and  especiallj'  of  her  progress 
abroad."  —  Alexander  Ular,  EiKjland,  Russia, 
and  Tibet  {Contemporarg  Review,  Dec,  1902). 

A.  D.  1902-1904.  —  British  Enforcement  of 
Unfulfilled  Promises.  —  The  Peaceful  Mis- 
sion of  Colonel  Younghusband  which  forced 
its  way  to  Lhasa. — For  a  dozen  years  prior  to 
1902  there  had  been  unfultilled  promises  from 
China  to  India  of  a  settlement  of  trade  relations 
between  Tibet  and  the  latter,  so  far  as  the 
nominal  suzerain  at  Peking  had  power  to  settle 
them.  In  that  year  the  Chinese  Government 
proposed  to  send  a  Commissioner  to  the  Tibetan 
frontier  to  discuss  matters  there,  and  the  Vice- 
roy of  India,  assenting  promptly  to  the  pro- 
posal, commissioned  Colonel  Yovinghusband,  in 
June,  1903,  to  proceed,  with  the  British  Political 
OfHcer  in  Sikkim,  to  Khamba  Jong,  for  a  meet- 
ing with  Chinese  and  Tibetan  representatives. 
The  mission  was  escorted  by  200  native  troops, 
and  reached  the  meeting  place  in  July,  but 
found  no  Chinese  or  Tibetan  envo3's  on  the  spot. 
It  remained  encamped  at  the  appointed  place 
for  six  months  or  more.  Colonel  Younghusband 
returning  personally  meantime  to  Simla  to  re- 
port the  situation  and  receive  instructions.  A 
reserve  force  was  stationed  in  Sikkim  to  protect 
the  mission  in  case  of  need. 

Early  in  1904  the  mission  moved  forward, 
over  the  Tang  Pass,  to  Tuna,  wliere  it  halted 
again  until  the  end  of  March,  no  envoys  appear- 
ing, but  many  marks  of  hostility  shown.  Then, 
after  being  reinforced, — as  the  intention  of 
Tibetans  to  oppose  its  further  advance  had  be- 
come plain,  —  its  march  was  resumed.  Thrice 
attacked  within  the  next  few  days  and  forced 
to  severe  fighting,  it  reached  Gyangtse  on  the 
11th  of  April,  where  it  was  halted  again  until 
near  the  end  of  June,  in  a  camp  established  on 
the  plain.  There  Colonel  Younghusband  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Chinese  Resi- 
dent or  Amban  at  Lhasa,  promising  to  meet  him 
in  three  weeks.  This  was  followed  immediately 
however  by  a  fierce  attack  of  the  Tibetans  on 
the  British  camp.  The  assault  was  repelled,  but 
bombardment  of  the  camp  was  opened  from 
a  neighboring  fort.  The  Mission  now  aban- 
doned attempts  to  maintain  its  peaceful  char- 
acter,  and  with  approval  of  the  governments 
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behind  it,  both  in  India  and  Great  Britain, 
prepared  to  force  its  way  to  Lhasa  and  extort 
fuUilment  of  the  promises  on  the  strength  of 
which  it  had  been  sent.  General  Macdonald, 
who  held  the  military  command,  brought  up 
further  reinforcements,  and  the  expedition,  now 
numbering  about  1000  British  and  2000  native 
troops,  after  capturing  the  fort  at  Gyangtse 
which  had  harassed  it,  set  forth  on  its  march  to 
Lhasa  July  14th.  It  met  with  slight  resistance 
in  the  Karola  Pass,  across  which  a  wall  had 
been  built ;  but  otherwise  it  found  little  but  the 
natural  obstacles  of  the  mountiiin  countr)'  to 
overcome.  Lhasa  was  reached,  but  not  entered 
in  force,  on  August  3d.  The  Dalai  Lama  had 
left  the  city,  but  had  appointed  an  intelligent 
monk  to  act  as  regent  in  his  place.  With  him 
and  with  the  Chinese  Amban  Colonel  Young- 
husband succeeded  in  negotiating  the  treaty  de- 
sired, which  was  signed  September  7th.  As  soon 
as  po.ssible  thereafter  the  expedition  started  on 
its  return,  but  suffered  severely  from  the  cold 
and  snows  of  the  mountains  before  India  was 
reached.  Its  total  death  roll  was  411,  of  which 
only  37  officers  and  men  had  died  from  battle- 
wounds. 

By  the  treaty  secured,  the  Tibetan  Govern- 
ment was  pledged  to  carry  out  former  agreements 
concerning  the  marking  of  boundaries  and  the 
opening  of  trade  at  three  marts :  to  arrange  a 
fixed  tariff:  to  maintain  certain  roads  from  the 
frontier;  and  to  make  no  territorial,  political,  or 
commercial  concession  to  any  foreign  Power 
without  granting  similar  or  equivalent  conces- 
sions to  Great  Britain.  It  also  undertook  to  pay 
an  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  British  expedi- 
tion, pending  the  payment  of  which  the  Chumbi 
Valley  should  be  held  by  a  British  force . 

A.  D.  1907. —  Convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  relative  to  Tibet.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Europe:  A.  D.  1907  (Aug.). 

A.  D.  1910.  —  Chinese  Authority  strength- 
ened in  Tibet. —  Flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 
—  His  formal  Deposition.  —  The  Dalai  Lama, 
who  had  fled  from  Lhasa  in  1904,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  expeditionary  force  under 
Colonel  Younghusband,  did  not  return  to  Tibet 
until  more  than  five  3'ears  later.  Meantime 
he  had  visited  Peking,  where  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived, and  seems  to  have  wandered  widely 
through  the  Empire.  During  his  absence  the 
Chinese  authority  in  Tibet  had  been  strength- 
ened, and  his  return  was  followed  by  a  consid- 
erable reinforcement  of  troops  to  support  the 
Ambans  who  represent  the  Chinese  Government 
at  Lhasa.  Exactly  what  friction  arose  then  has 
not  yet  been  made  clear;  but,  in  February,  1910, 
the  Lama  fled  again  from  his  capital,  into  India, 
and  on  the  25th  he  was  solemnly  deposed  from 
his  sacred  office  hy  an  imperial  decree. 

TIEN-TSIN:  Delivered  to  the  Chinese 
Viceroy.    See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D.  1902. 

TIGER  HILL.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan: 
A.  D.  1904  (Feb. -July). 

TILAK,  Bal  Gangadhar:  His  Trial  and 
Imprisonment.  See  (in  this  vol.)  India  :  A.  D. 
1907-1908. 

TIRPITZ,  Admiral:  On  German  Navy- 
building.  See  (in  this  vol.)  "War,  The  Prepa- 
rations FOR :  Naval. 

TISZA  MINISTRY.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Austria-Hungary  :  A.  D.  1902-1903 ;  1905- 
1906. 
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TITTONI  MINISTRY.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Italy  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

TOBACCO  FARMERS'  UNION,  in 
Kentucky:  Its  Night-Riders.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Kentucky:  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

TOBACCO  TRUST:  Suit  of  the  Govern- 
ment against  it.  —  Report  of  Commissioner 
of  Corporations.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Combina- 
tions, In"dustkial.  &c.  :  United  States:  A.  D. 
1901-1906;  190.5-1906;  1907-1909;  and  1909. 

TOGO,  Admiral:  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D.  1904 
(Feb.-Jcly),  and  after. 

TOLSTOI,  Count  Lyoff  :  His  Challenge 
to  the  Russian  Government.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Russia  :  A.  D.  1909. 

TOMUCHENG.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan: 
A.  D.  1904  rjuLY-SEPT.). 

TORONTO:  A.  D.  1909.  —  Meeting  of 
International  Council  of  Women.  See  fin  this 
vol.)  WoMF.N,  Intp:knationat.  CouNriL  of. 

TOWN-PLANNING  LEGISLATION. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Social  Betteu.ment:  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1909. 

TRADE  BOARDS  BILL,  The  English. 
See  Cin  this  vol.;  Labor  Rk.muneration: 
Wag?:s  Re',ul.\tion. 

TRADE  UNIONS.— DISPUTES  — 
A.GREEMENTS:  Sc-  Laijou  Okgamzation. 

TRANSANDINE  RAILWAY  TUN- 
NEL.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways  :  Akgen- 
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TRANS-MISSOURI  FREIGHT  ASSO- 
CIATION, The  Case  of  the.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Railways  :  United  States:  A.  D.  1890- 
1902. 

TRANSVAAL,  The.     See  Soutfi  Africa. 

TREPOFF.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia  : 
A.  D.  1904-1905. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE,  The:  A.  D.  1902. 
—  Renewal.  —  The  Triple  Alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  originally 
negotiated  in  1879,  was  renewed  in  June,  1902, 
for  twelve  vears  from  May,  1903. 

A.  D.  1905.— Effect  of  the  Defeat  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  War  with  Japan.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Europe  :  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

TROUBETZKOI,  Prince  S.  N.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1905-1907. 

TRUSTS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Combina- 
tions, Industrial,  &c. 

TSAI-TSE,  Prince:  His  Mission  abroad. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D.  1905-1908. 

TSONTSHEFF,  General:  Operations  in 
Macedonia.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Turkey:  A.  U. 
1902-1903. 

TSUSHIMA,  Naval  Battle  of.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1904-1905  (Oct. -M.\y). 

TUBERCULOSIS,  The  Crusade 
against.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Public  Health. 

TUNG  FANG.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China: 
A.  D.  1906. 

TURBINE  ENGINE.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science  and  Invention,  Recent. 
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A.  D.  1901.  —  The  Bulgarian  Committee 
which  directs  Revolutionary  Operations  in 
Macedonia. — -Its  Instructions  to  the  Bands 
and  Control  of  their  Murders.  —  "  Tlie  (ftra- 
mitt'.-e  which  was  originally  fonned  at  Sofia  for 
the  purpose  of  conductin},'  the  nationalist  cam- 
paign among  the  Macedoiiians  has  b'-en  tl)e 
dominant  factor  in  the  later  flevdoprnents  of 
the  .Macedonian  problem,  and  is  directly  rcspon- 
aible  ff>rall  the  periodical  outbreaks  which  slu- 
dentH  of  ?^a.stern  ftoJitics  have  been  accustomed 
U>  \ofi\i  for  at  the  approach  of  s[)ring  during  the 
bisl  few  years.  The  natur<;  of  this  Sfxiety  will 
be  clearly  appreciated  from  tlie  following  docu- 
ment, whi'li  (vtH  forth  in  iirier)iiivfK;al  terms 
both  the  Corrirnittee's  rnlHsion  and  the  means  re- 
vjrt/d  to  for  its  fidfilmenf.  This  dociimt-nt  was 
«f;ized  on  the  Hulgarian  conspirators  who  in  the 
spring  of  1901  were  arrestf-d  at  Halonlca.  tried, 
v.nU-.nr.oA  to  fifteen  years'  incarceration  at 
Hhrn\e».  and  p'-rmitted  to  eseape  a  few  months 
after  I  obtairxd  a  literal  Irntislation  of  it  from 
an  ofTlcial  wiiirc'r  at  the  lime  .  .   . 

"  '  Ea/:h  arrncd  l)and  Ui  eotisist  of  Hidgarians 
belonging  to  ea'h  particular  diHirict.  Thrirduty 
In  U>  f:arry  out  serrelly  the  orders  given  by  the 
president  of  the  C)mmitt<'e.  The  bands  arc 
arrned  with  wf-ajiong  furnishfd  \^y  the  Commit- 
t«e.  Then*;  barids  are  forrri'-rl  liy  Ih'-  revolution- 
ary rornrrdtt'i  s  of  <;u\\  district  or  village,  and 
receive  the  military  tridrdnir  necessary  ff)r  their 
]inr\><)V.  The»«- bands  de[)enfl  on  the  ((jmmilteeH, 
and  in  their  turn  distribute  arms  among  those 
whom  they  enr'd  or  gain  over  to  the  caiiiic.  .  .  . 
The  armed  ban<lsare  filace/1  under  the  command 
of  the  IfKal  c/.rnmlitees  in  a';cordance  with  the 
following  nilcn: 


"  '  To  obey  received  instructions.  By  means  of 
persuasion  or  intimidation  to  place  new  recruits 
at  the  committees'  disi)osal.  To  put  to  death  the 
persons  indicated  by  the  committees.  .  .  .  Each 
band,  under  the  command  of  the  revolutionary 
committee  established  in  thedistrict,  to  be  ready 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  on  being  so  or- 
dererl  by  the  local  committee,  which  cannot  act 
except  Ity  the  order  of  the  president  of  the  Sofia 
committee.  ,  .  .  The  bands  shall  also  coinnnt  po- 
litical crimes:  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  kill  and 
put  out  (jf  the  way  any  jx-rson  who  will  attempt 
to  hinder  them  from  attaining  their  ends,  and 
shall  immediately  iiiforrn  the  Sofia  committee  of 
the  crimes  coMiinitted  The  instructions  of  the 
bands  must  be  kept  <)uite  secret,  as  the  least  in- 
discretion may  lead  to  great  disaster.  .  .  .  "Acts 
of  personal  vengeance,  attacks  on  villages,  and 
generally  all  kinds  of  unauthorised  attempts 
to  raise  a  revolution  are  strictly  forbidden,  and 
those  who  are  gidlly  of  sueli  nets  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  deftlh.  No  murder  shall  be  comndtted 
by  the  liands  without  a  [irevious  decision  taken 
by  the  coniniittee,  except  those  which  are  inevi- 
table in  an  acei<lenial  encoimter.' 

"The  reports  of  the  action  f)f  the  Committee 
in  Macedonia  during  the  hist  twelve  months 
alone  form  a  doHrifr  which  leaves  littb?  ibiulit  to 
the  rr-ader  of  averatre  <andour  that  the  regula- 
tiniiM  printed  above  are  nnl  nllowed  to  renwiin 
ademl  lett'T,  but  thiit  praclice  f.'oes  hand  in  li.ind 
with,  or  ralh'T 'iiitslripfl,  preeept.  The  exploits 
of  thr(;ommitleeanfl  its  brigands  in  the  country 
may  be  rlassed  unrler  three  heads:  extortion, 
intimidation,  prftvocation.   .    .  . 

"(Jaws  of  wiiiiton  fnassaere,  thf)Ugh  not  so 
numerous  as  the  atrocities  committed  with  a  ma- 
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terial  object  in  view,  are  not  uncommon.  The 
victims  in  these  cases  are  generally  ]\I(ihuin- 
mcdaus.  .  .  .  The  motive  of  tliese  outrages  is 
purely  to  provoke  reprisals  —  tliat  is,  a  gen- 
eral massacre  —  and  then  pose  as  the  victims  of 
Turkish  cruelty  and  fanaticism,  a  cry  which 
never  fails  to  move  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
sympathy  and  their  Governments  to  interven- 
tion."—  G.  F.  Abbott,  The  Macedonian  Question 
(Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1903). 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  Abduction  of  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Stone,  by  Brigands.  —  The  Ran- 
som paid  for  her  Release. — In  a  communi- 
cation to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
jNIarch  24,  1908,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Root,  recited  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  abduction  by  brigands,  in  1901,  of  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Stone,  an  American  missionary  to 
Turkey,  as  she  travelled  the  highway  from 
Raslog  to  Djumabala  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  the  necessary  payment  of  a  ransom  to  her 
captors,  to  secure  her  release.  In  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Root  the  Government  should  refund  the 
ransom  money  to  the  citizens  from  whom  it  was 
obtained  by  subscription  at  the  time,  and  his 
communication,  as  follows,  was  to  that  end: 

"  Our  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives in  Turkey,  in  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  State,  shortly  after  the  capture, 
indicated  their  belief  that  the  motive  therefor 
was  to  obtain  a  ransom,  and  stated  that  they 
had  requested  the  Turkish  officials  to  abstain 
from  too  close  pursuit  of  the  brigands,  lest  the 
death  of  the  captured  might  result.  From  later 
correspondence  with  our  representatives  it 
appeared  that  the  brigands  had  retired  to  the 
mountains  with  the  captive,  probably  over  the 
border  into  Bulgaria.  The  exact  location  of 
the  party  during  the  captivity,  however,  is  not 
established  by  any  evidence  in  the  possession  of 
the  Department  of  State,  nor  does  it  appear 
clearly  of  what  government  the  bandits  were 
subjects. 

"About  October  1,  1901,  the  bandits  opened 
negotiations  for  a  ransom,  demanding  £25,000, 
and  transmitting  a  letter  from  Miss  Stone,  ask- 
ing that  the  sum  demanded  be  paid  and  that 
pursuit  of  the  brigands  by  the  Turkish  troops 
be  stopped.  Our  diplomatic  representatives 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Miss  Stone's  release 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  the 
ransom,  and  the  State  Department  shared  this 
view.  Miss  Stone's  friends,  of  course,  entered 
into  correspondence  witli  the  Department  re- 
garding the  payment  of  the  ransom,  and  were 
told  that  it  must  be  raised  by  private  means. 

"On  October  3,  1901,  the  State  Department 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, Boston,  Mass.,  as  follows:  'It  seems  im- 
perative that  the  amount  (of  the  ransom)  should 
be  raised  or  pledged,  so  as  to  be  available  by 
your  treasurer  at  Constantinople  in  season  to 
save  Miss  Stone.  Statutory  prohibitions  make 
it  impossible  for  this  Government  to  advance 
the  money  or  guarantee  its  payment.  If  paid 
by  Miss  Stone's  friends,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  obtain  reimbursement  from  whichever 
government  may  be  found  responsible  under 
international  law  and  precedent.  In  the  event 
of  its  proving  impossible  to  hold  any  foreign 
government  responsible  for  the  capture  and  to 
secure  the  repayment  of  the  money,  this  Gov- 


ernment is  willing  in  the  last  resort  to  urge 
upon  Congress  as  strongly  as  possible  to  appro- 
priate money  to  repay  the  missionaries.' 

"  It  is  claimed  that  this  assurance  given  by 
the  Department  in  its  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  to 
the  effect  that,  as  a  last  resort,  a  recommenda- 
tion would  be  made  to  Congress  looking  toward 
the  approi)riatioti  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
donors,  was  largely  instrumental  in  enabling 
3Iiss  Stone's  friends  to  secure  the  sum  of  $66,- 
000,  which  was  raised  through  public  subscrip- 
tion in  this  country  by  October  23,  1901,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  Miss  Stone's  release. 
After  negotiations  of  considerable  length,  the 
brigands  finally  consented  to  accept  the  amount 
raised  and  arrangements  were  made  by  United 
States  Minister  Leishman  for  the  payment  of 
the  money  at  a  point  near  Bansko,  Macedonia, 
the  Turkish  authorities  consenting  to  withhold 
their  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  the  place  in 
order  that  the  negotiations  might  have  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  release  of  the  captive  was 
not  obtained  so  soon  as  expected,  but  was 
finallv  reported  bv  Minister  Leishman  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1902. 

"After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
my  predecessor,  Mr.  Hay,  decided  on  January 
19,  1905.  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  attempt 
to  hold  the  Turkish  Government  responsible  for 
the  capture  and  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the 
money.  Upon  the  .subsequent  application  for 
reconsideration  of  this  decision  ]\Ir.  Hay  again, 
on  April  11,  1905,  reaffirmed  the  judgment 
which  he  had  originally  expressed.  Upon  a 
further  review  of  the  same  subject  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  re- 
verse or  change  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Hay 
reached. 

"It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Department  is  bound  to  make  good  its 
promise  to  recommend  to  Congress  that  money 
be  appropriated  to  repay  the  ransom  money,  a 
promise  which  was  probably  relied  upon  by 
many  of  those  who  contributed  of  their  private 
means  to  save  the  life  of  an  American  citizen 
believed  to  be  in  the  gravest  peril.  Accordingly 
I  have  the  honor  to  advise  that  Congress  be 
recommended  to  appropriate  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  repay  the  contributors." — 60fA  Cong. 
\st  Sess.,  Senate  Doc.  No.  408. 

A.  D.  1902-1903. — Conventions  for  Build- 
ing the  Bagdad  Railway.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
Railways;  Turkey:  A.  D.  1899-1909. 

A.  D.  1902-1903.  —  Insurgent  operations 
in  Macedonia.  —  Horrible  Retaliatory  Atro- 
cities. —  Misery  of  the  Macedonian  Peas- 
ants. —  Contradictory  Reports  and  Views  of 
the  Situation. —  Insurgent  operations  in  Mace- 
donia were  opened  in  the  fall  of  1902  and  contin- 
ued the  following  year,  and  into  1904.  Besides 
an  activity  of  insurgent  bands  and  collisions  with 
Turkish  soldiery,  there  were  many  dynamite 
explosions,  wrecking  a  bank  at  Salonica,  blow- 
ing up  a  railway  train,  a  passenger  steamer,  and 
other  outrages  of  that  kind.  Then  came  con- 
fused and  revolting  accounts  of  a  terrible  retali- 
ation by  the  Turks.  According  to  Dr.  Dillon, 
the  monthly  reviewer  of  "Foreign  Politics"  for 
The  Coiitemporary  Review,  the  substantial  facts 
of  what  occurred  were  these: 

"The  insurrection  in  Macedonia  planned  by 
outsiders  and  fixed  for  last  autumn  [1902] 
proved  abortive.     The  first   shot  should   have 
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been  fired  in  August,  but  the  members  of  the 
revolutionary  agencies  which  organised  the 
scheme  quarrelled  among  themselves  at  the 
Congress  held  during  that  month  in  Sofia,  and 
then  split  up  into  hostile  factions.  In  the  com- 
mittee of  one  of  these  sections.  General  Tsont- 
sheff  occupied  the  foremost  position,  and  he 
resolved  on  his  own  initiative  to  stir  up  the 
Macedonians  to  rebellion.  ISTow  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  committees  are 
composed  of  so-called  outsiders — that  is  to  say, 
mainly  Macedonian  refugees  in  Bulgaria,  and 
that  whether  their  aim  be  to  get  the  provinces 
annexed  to  Bulgaria  or  Servia,  or  to  demand 
simple  autonomy,  they  meet  with  but  little 
sympathy  and  less  active  support  in  Macedo- 
nia itself,  where  there  is  a  very  intelligent  na- 
tive organisation  in  favour  of  self-government. 
Tsontsheff  was  therefore  left  largely  to  his  own 
resources.  On  the  23rd  of  September  his  adju- 
tant, Nikoloflf,  crossed  the  frontier,  but  owing 
to  the  Shipka  festivities,  it  was  not  until  the 
loth  of  October  that  Tsontsheff  himself,  who 
had  meanwhile  escaped  from  prison,  took  the 
field.  The  scene  of  action  was  the  valley  of  the 
Struma,  which  a  week  later  was  wholly  occu- 
pied by  tlie  Turks,  and  the  insurrection,  which 
harl  hardly  even  flashed,  suddenly  fizzled  and 
went  out.  The  natives  warned  by  their  own 
committee  had  generally  held  aloof.  But  there 
were  people  among  them  who,  not  content  with 
holding  back,  res^^^lved  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
admonitions  vouchsafed  to  them  by  tlie  Great 
Powers,  and  ordered  the  revolutionary  bands  to 
quit  the  country,  and  when  the  latter  refused, 
actually  drove  them  off  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  .  .  . 

•  When  the  people  had  gone  home  the  Turks 
came  to  search  for  arm.s.  The  peasants  denied 
that  they  poss^-ss^-d  any,  and  then  tlie  work  of 
t'^>rture  Ijegan.  All  who  could,  ran  away,  and, 
owing  t*^*  the  height  of  the  mountain  passes  and 
the  enormou.s  snowdrifts,  had  to  leave  tiieir 
wives  and  children  behind.  Before  this  calam- 
ity overt^K^k  the  pla^-e,  the  district  of  IJazlog 
liad  twfflve  hamlets  and  3.005  IJulijariiin  houses 
containing  about  2"),W0  inmates.  Of  tiiese 
Ma'lame  JiakhmetiefT,  the  American  wife  of  the 
Kusflian  mini.ster  in  .Sofia,  countefl  9fH  fugitives, 
b*;»ide8  (v»me  humlreds  who  found  a  refuge  in 
the  Pf^htshersky  district.  The  entire  number 
of  able  bfxl led  men  driven  away  from  Kazlog 
alone  is  alKjnt  1,100  I 

"In  that  loyal  and  well  conductf;d  district 
ttiere  were  fourter;ii  ehurchr's  with  tw<T)ly-two 
jjrieHtH;  of  the  latter  eight  escaped  to  Hulgaria. 
one  wa.s  killed,  one  arrestral,  and  the  fate  of  the 
remainder  is  unknown.  According  to  the  state 
ment  of  the  pricHt  who,  having  made  goo<i  hin 
CHCap*^;,  found  an  asylum  in  the  Principality, 
their  churches  were  dedled  and  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  A  eoriHidrTalile  number  of  thr-  re- 
maining pejiHJiritH  are  said  U)  have  perished  on 
the  way  over  thr;  mountains.  Over  onr;  third, 
therefore,  of  the  male  population  of  the  best 
behaved  district  of  Macedonia  lias  been  thiiH 
titrml  to  flee  the  country.  .  .   . 

"  We  have  the  authority  of  Ma/lame  Bakhme- 
t\r.n  —  wi  '  ll';d    about  in    the  fleep  Hnow 

with  the  ,et*T  at  22  OIhIuh  bejow  free/, 

fnff  [loint,  u,  bring  Buccour  U>  the  fugitlven  - 
tor  viyiriK  tliaf  two  priestH  of  the  villagcH  ')f 
OranofT  and   ]'ai\inh  were  tortured  in  a  manner 
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which  suggests  the  story  of  St.  Lawrence's 
death.  They  were  not  exactly  laid  on  gridirons, 
but  they  were  hung  over  a  fire  and  burned  with 
red  hot  irons.  In  the  Djiimaisk  District  six 
churches  were  destroyed,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Elias  was  turned  into  a  stable,  while  the  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint  in  Shelesnitza  was 
converted  into  a  water  closet.  The  churches  of 
Padesh,  Troskoff  and  Serbinoff  were  razed  to 
the  ground;  the  school  buildings  in  the  Dju- 
maisk  District  were  used  as  barracks,  and  the 
teachers  put  in  prison  or  obliged  to  flee.  The 
horror  of  the  situation  is  intensified.  Madame 
Bakhmetieff  says,  by  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  fugitives  have  been  driven  back  by  the 
Turks  into  the  interior  southwards  towards 
Seres,  where  their  horrible  sufferings  and  their 
miserable  end  will  be  hidden  from  all  who 
might  give  them  help  or  pity."  —  E.  J.  Dillon, 
The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Macedonia  {Contempo- 
rary Review,  March,  1903). 

Another  view  of  the  Macedonian  situation  is 
presented  in  the  following,  from  another  of  the 
English  reviews: 

"The  Macedonian  problem  is  desperate 
mainly  because  it  has  been  overlaid  with  ab- 
stractions. We  talk  of  trouble  in  the  Balkans, 
of  insurgent  excesses,  and  Turkish  atrocities, 
without  realising  that  these  occasional  and 
startling  phenomena  are  the  product  of  a  misery 
that  is  as  constant  as  it  is  uninteresting  —  and 
unbearable.  We  think  of  Turkish  misrule  as 
an  isolated  and  irrational  fact,  without  compre 
bending  that  it  is  a  highly  organised  and  quite 
intelligent  system,  designed  to  promote  the  pro- 
fit of  a  small  minority  of  officials,  tax  fanners. 
and  landlords.  It  rests  on  a  substantial  basis  of 
corrupt  and  anti-social  interest.  The  political 
mismanagement  is  the  least  of  all  the  evils  it 
produce.s.  The  reality  behind  the  whole  muddle 
of  racial  conflicts,  beyond  the  Chauvinism  of 
the  Balkan  peoples  and  the  calculations  of  the 
greater  Powers,  is  the  unregarded  figure  of  the 
jSIacedonian  peasant,  harried,  exploited,  en- 
slaved, careless  of  national  programmes,  and 
anxious  oidy  for  a  day  when  he  may  keep  his 
warm  sheepskin  coat  upon  his  back,  marry  his 
daughter  without  dishonour,  and  cat  in  jjcace 
the  bread  of  his  own  unceasing  laboiir.  All  our 
efforts  might  fail  to  bestow  upon  him  an  ideal 
governmcrnt — then;  are  not  the  makings  of  a 
harmonious  nation  in  Mar-edonia.  But  politics 
are,  after  all,  a  mere  fraclioii  of  lif(!.  AVhile 
Servia  earns  iIk;  contempt  of  tiie  civilised  world, 
the  Servian  peasant  sows  in  hope  and  r(;aps  in 
pence,  keeping  for  winter  evenings  the  tale  of 
mtirdered  forbears  and  ravished  aneestors.  The 
.Macedonian  villager  is  ignoi.int.  But  his  lead- 
ers have  heard  of  a  far ofT  England  which 
twenty-five  years  atro  flinig  them  back  under 
the  lieels  of  Hk;  Turk,  after  Hussiu  had  won 
tlieir  freedom  at  San  Stefano.  The  lale  runs 
that  this  same  Ktii;land  then  guariuiteed  Ihem, 
at  Herlin.  thr-  amplest  of  refornis.  And  Ihere- 
upon  these  HJmple  men  will  talk  about  their 
rights.  It  is  for  theHc  ih(;y  am  fighting."  — 
H.  N.  Brall.sford,  The  Mnredoninn  llevoU  {Fort- 
'nif/htly  Ririnr.  Sijit..  H»03). 

Afi'l  Hiill  a  third  view  in  this  which  follows  : 

"  Thf!  Turks  are  honeslly  doing  their  best  to 
UfimitiJHter  justirc  indilTerenlly.  Again  and 
a^ain  during  my  travels  in  Macedonia  I  have 
admired  the  energy  of  ValiB  and  KaimakamH, 
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■who  bold  thankless  posts  with  courage  and  de- 
termination. If  the  Albanians  could  be  kept  in 
order  and  Bulgarian  anarchism  could  be  sup- 
pressed, there  would  be  no  grievances  in  Mace- 
donia to-day.  The  Albanians  are  turbulent 
sportsmen,  engaging  as  individuals,  but  intol 
erable  as  neighbours.  They  must  be  made  to 
imderstand  that  no  further  nonsense  will  be 
permitted.  The  Porte  would  be  quite  capable 
of  reducing  them  to  order  if  they  had  not  a 
powerful  protector  at  hand.  The  Porte  could 
also  reduce  the  Bulgarian  conspirators  if  she 
did  not  fear  to  arouse  prejudice  in  Europe.  The 
echo  of  former  Bulgarian  'atrocities'  (as  reso- 
lute government  was  dubbed),  paralyses  effect- 
ive action.  The  Turks  cannot  punish  Christian 
criminals  so  long  as  Exeter  Hall  is  on  the  qui 
vive  to  defend  them.  Give  the  Sultan  a  free 
hand,  and  the  Macedonian  conspiracy  may  be 
ended  in  a  few  weeks."  —  Herbert  Vivian,  The 
Macedonian  Conspiracy  {Fortnightly  Review, 
May,  1903). 

The  British  Government  received  the  follow- 
ing representation  of  facts  from  its  Minister  to 
Bulgaria,  Mr  Elliott,  in  a  despatch  dated  May 
19,  1903. 

"There  are  some  points  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  appor- 
tioning responsibilities  for  occurrences  in  Mace- 
donia. In  the  first  place,  the  term  '  Bulgarian ' 
is  applied  indiscriminately  to  subjects  of  the 
Principality  and  to  Macedonians  of  Bulgarian 
race,  and  the  former  are  made  to  bear  the  blame 
for  the  actions  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  way, 
it  appears  to  be  believed  that  the  'Bulgarian 
bands'  which  make  incursions  into  Macedonia 
from  the  territory  of  the  Principality  are  com- 
posed of  Bulgarian  subjects,  whereas  the  latter 
probably  do  not  contribute  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  incursionists,  the  re- 
mainder being  all  Macedonians,  of  whom  there 
are  some  200,000  in  the  Principality." 

The  same  Minister  wrote  from  Sophia  on  the 
1st  of  July:  "  All  the  reports  received  concur  in 
stating  that  every  Turkish  official,  civil  and 
military,  from  Hilmi  Pasha  downwards,  look  to 
war  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from  a  situa- 
tion Avhich  is  becoming  intolerable.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  such  a  war  both  sides  would  have 
much  to  lose  and  little  material  advantage  to 
gain;  but  the  Turks  argue  that  if  they  could 
administer  a  crushing  defeat  to  Bulgaria,  of 
which  they  have  no  doubt,  they  would,  even  if 
they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  withdraw,  ob- 
tain some  years'  peace  in  Macedonia,  by  the  de- 
struction of  what  they  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve, with  some  justification  in  the  past,  is  the 
centre  of  disaffection,  though  the  real  cause  of 
it  is  to  be  sought  in  their  own  maladministra- 
tion. The  Bulgarians,  although  believing  that 
the  conquest  of  Bulgaria  would  not  prove  the 
easy  matter  that  the  Turks  seem  to  imagine, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  under  no  illusions  as  to 
their  ability  to  hold  out  single-handed  against 
the  Ottoman  Empire;  they  are  unprepared,  and 
they  have  apparently  been  deserted  by  their 
protectors.  They  are,  therefore,  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  do  everj'^thing  to  avoid  a  conflict.  But 
it  does  not  rest  with  them  to  avoid  it.  The 
Macedonian  agitators  will  naturally  do  all  they 
can  to  provoke  a  war.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
most  urgent  importance  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  restore 


the  conditions  of  life  in  Macedonia  to  something 
like  their  normal  state.  If  the  persecutions  of 
the  last  few  weeks  continue,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  Government  to  restrain  tlie  Macedo- 
nians established  in  thiscountry."  — Parliament- 
ary Pajiem,  Cd.  1875. 

The  condition  of  suffering  in  the  region  of 
country  tormented  by  this  inhuman  strife  is  in- 
dicated by  such  despatches  as  the  following, 
from  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Monastir,  writ- 
ing September  23,  1903:  "According  to  the  best 
data  actually  available,  the  number  of  persons 
now  wandering  on  the  mountains  homeless  and 
destitute  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  40,000, 
while  the  number  of  Christians  massacred  may 
be  safely  put  down  at  3,000.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues, notably  the  Austrian,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian Consuls,  have  sent  even  higher  figures  to 
their  embassies."  —  Parliamentary  Papers  {Tur- 
key, No.  2,  1904),  Cd.  1879. 

A.  D.  1903-1904.  —  The  Miirzsteg  Pro- 
gramme of  Reforms  in  the  Administration  of 
Macedonia.  —  During  a  meeting  of  the  Emper- 
ors of  Austria  Hungary  and  Russia,  in  1903,  at 
Miirzsteg,  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  a  plan  of  super- 
vised administration  in  ilacedonia  (known  since 
as  the  Miirzsteg  Programme),  to  be  pressed  on 
the  Turkish  Government,  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  sovereigns  and  their  advisers.  With 
the  assent  and  support  of  the  other  Powers  in 
Europe  this  was  submitted  to  the  Porte,  and 
was  accepted  in  principle  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber; but  it  was  not  imtil  the  following  May  that 
it  could  be  said  to  have  been  brought  at  all  into 
action.  Turkey  "agreed  (1)  to  the  appoint- 
ment, for  two  years  only,  of  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian civil  agents,  with  a  limited  staff  of  drago- 
mans and  secretaries,  to  reside  in  the  same  place 
as  the  Inspector-General,  and  to  make  tours  in 
the  interior,  accompanied  by  a  Turkish  official, 
to  question  the  inhabitants  as  to  their  griev- 
ances ;  (2)  to  the  appointment  of  an  Italian 
general  to  reorganize  the  gendarmerie ;  (3)  to 
consider  the  question  of  altering  the  administra- 
tive districts  so  as  to  establish  a  more  regular 
grouping  of  the  various  nationalities;  (4)  that 
neither  race  nor  religion  shall  be  a  hindrance  to 
official  employment;  (5)  that  an  amnesty  shall 
be  granted  to  all  persons  implicated  in  the  in- 
surrection, except  those  guilty  of  dynamite 
outrages ;  and  (6)  to  exempt  the  inhabitants  of 
destroj'ed  villages  from  all  taxation  for  one 
year."  —  Annual  Register,  1904,  p.  318. 

General  De  Giorgis,  of  Italy,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  gendarmerie.  Hostility 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  Miirzsteg  programme 
in  Albania  was  carried  to  the  extent  of  open 
warfare,  and  a  number  of  serious  engagements 
between  Turkish  and  Albanian  forces  occurred. 
Other  collisions  between  the  various  quarreling 
races —  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Servian  —  were  not 
stopped  by  the  reorganized  gendarmerie.  Turk- 
ish action  and  inaction  afforded  about  equal 
occasion  for  Bulgarian  complaints  ;  but  in  April 
the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  governments  came 
to  mutual  agreements,  that  the  former  would 
stop  the  work  of  revolutionary  committees 
within  her  territory,  and  that  the  latter  would 
carry  out  the  reforms  of  the  ^Miirzsteg  pro- 
gramme in  good  faith.  No  effective  perform- 
ance of  either  engagement  appears  to  have  been 
secured. 

A.  D.  1903-1904. —  Incursions  of  Armenian 
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Revolutionists  from  Russia  and  Persia  into 
Asiatic  Turkey.  —  Exaggerated  accounts  of 
retaliatory  Massacre.  —  Many  bands  of  revolu- 
tionary Armenians  who  crossed  the  frontiers 
from  Russia  and  Persia  during  1903  and  1904, 
making  incursions  into  Armenian  Turkey,  and 
bringing  upon  the  inhabitants  there  the  tender 
mercies  of  Turkish  troops,  appear  to  have  been 
acting  generally  in  cooperation  with  the  Bulga- 
rian revolutionists  in  ilacedonia.  The  conse- 
quent barbarities  ■were  dreadful  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  were  found  to  be  greatly  exaggerated 
in  the  reports  current  at  the  time.  This  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  British  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  derived  from  investigations  made  on 
the  ground  b}'  a  consular  officer  who  traversed 
it  with  care.  In  a  despatch  dated  August  16, 
1904,  the  Ambassador,  Sir  X.  O'Conor,  related 
a  conversation  on  the  subject  that  he  had  had 
with  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  ^Igr.  Ormanian, 
as  follows : 

"In  the  course  of  conversation  I  told  his 
Beatitude  that  I  had  heard  with  deep  concern  the 
statements  he  had  made  to  several  newspaper 
correspondents,  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  that 
between  6,000  and  9,000  persons  had  been  mas- 
sacred in  the  Sasun  and  Talori  districts  during 
the  late  troubles,  and  that  I  deeply  regretted 
that  upon  my  applying  for  precise  information 
which  would  enable  me  to  make  earnest  repre- 
sentations to  the  Grand  Vizier,  his  Beatitude 
has  sent  me  word  that  he  was  unable  to  indicate 
the  places  at  which  thesi:  massacres  had  taken 
place  or  U)  affirm  that  his  reports  were  based  on 
really  trustworthy  information.  His  Beatitude 
replied  that  he  had  had  no  means  of  controlling 
these  reports,  and  that  he  had  communicated 
them  to  others  as  he  had  received  them.  I  said 
that,  judging  from  the  reports  of  Ills  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Van.  who  had  visited  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  question,  the  numbers  of  victims  men- 
tioned by  hi.s  Beatitude  was  grossly  e.\aggerated. 
Taptain  Tyrrell  was  more  inclined  to  estimate 
the  number  at  ',)()()  than  9,00<J,  and  he  had,  more- 
over, been  unable  V)  confirm  tlie  statements  in 
the  public  press  that  there  had  been  any  niassa 
ere  of  .Vrrrnnians  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these 
words,  although,  no  doubt,  many  innocent  pir- 
8onH  had  been  killed  both  by  th*-  insurgents  and 
the  trrxfps.  ...  I  did  not  despair  of  following 
to  the  end  the  investigations  whieh  ha<l  been  m-X 
on  fofit  by  the  Grand  V'i/.ier.  If,  however,  his 
B«-atitude  could  now  furnish  me  with  more  de- 
finite informatif>n,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power, 
In  conjunction  with  rny  Kreneh  an<l  Russian 
c/jlleagues,  to  bring  about  aH«*archir)g  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot.  Mgr.  Ormanian  replierl  that 
he  wan  not  in  a  position  to  give  me  this  infor- 
mation." 

A.  D.  1903-1905.  —  A  "  Holy  War  "  in  Ara- 
bia. The  Sheik  Hamid  Eddin  contesting 
the  Caliphate  with  the  Sultan.  —  "  Cndcr  liie 
obvMire  h'-a/ling  of  ■  R<bellion  in  the  Yemen,'  a 
*:rles  of  t)rief  t'legrar/is  has  recently  a[>p<-arerl 
In  the  iiritlHh  and  Ameriam  pre»w,  flewribing  in 
elr'l»ton  language  the  exploifn  of  Sheik  Hamid 
I  'Min.  fh'-  Sovrelgn  of  lla/lranjaut,  against 
the'  *■  the  Turkinh  Sultan,     Absorherl  In 

tlur  .,'jifion  of  the    Far  I'.iihUtu  struggle, 

neiiliiT  ihi-  wril'Tt  nor  read'T-i  of  the  ncwspa- 
p'T^  have  yet  found  leisure  to  reflect  ui)on  the 
rri»wirilrnf  of  the  rnovrTnent,  wliieli  the  Lord  of 
the  \au<\  lit  FrankinceniM.-  in  lemling.   .  .   .   Itnt 


the  Government  in  Constantinople,  though  it 
would  fain  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  is 
itself  painfully  conscious  of  the  menacing  char- 
acter of  the  challenge  which  has  gone  forth 
from  Arabia.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  it  any 
longer  to  doubt  that  Hamid  Eddin,  the  name- 
sake of  Abdul  Hamid,  is  contesting  not  only 
the  possession  of  Yemen,  but  also  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Islam.  A  Holy  War,  in  fact,  has 
started  in  Arabia,  and  upon  its  issue  depend 
the  fate  of  Mecca  and  the  title  of  Caliph.  .   .  . 

"For  several  years,  the  propaganda  pro- 
ceeded on  comparatively  peaceful  lines.  Only 
occasionally  it  was  marked  by  collisions  with 
the  Turkish  troops.  But,  towards  the  end  of 
1903,  the  Sheik  entered  the  northern  district 
of  the  Yemen  and  laid  seige  to  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison of  Assyr.  The  engagement  ended  disas- 
trously for  the  Turks.  .  .  .  For  a  whole  year 
the  Turks  refrained  from  attempting  anj'  seri- 
ous resistance  to  the  Arabian  movement.  In 
February  of  this  year,  however,  they  succeeded 
in  inflicting  on  Hamid  Eddin  a  slight  reverse, 
which  the  authorities  in  Constantinople,  for 
political  reasons,  at  once  magnitied  into  a  dis 
aster."  — W.  F.  Bullock,  Tfie  Fight  for  the  Ca- 
liphate {Xorth  American  Berieic,  Aug..  1905). 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Demand  in  Crete  for 
Union  with  Greece.  —  Resignation  of  Prince 
George  as  High  Commissioner.  —  Appoint- 
ment of  M.  Zaimis.  .See  (in  this  vol.)  Crete  : 
A.  D.  1905-1'J06. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Anti-British  agitation 
in  Egypt.  ^ — Encroachments  on  the  Sinai 
Frontier.  —  The  Tabah  Incident,  SeeE(;YPT: 
A.  D.  rJU.")-1900. 

A.  D.  1905-1908.  —  Continued  Reign  of 
Terror  in  Macedonia.  —  Financial  Reform 
forced  on  Turkey  by  a  Naval  Demonstration. 
—  Barbaric  Warfare  of  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
Bands.  —  Efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  secure 
further  action  by  the  Powers.  — On  the  17th 
of  .Jaiuiary,  190.">,  the  Austro- Hungarian  and 
Rus.sian  Governments  propo.sed  to  supplement 
the  Mur/.steg  Progranune  by  a  measure  of  finan- 
cial reform,  wiiich  would  empower  the  agencies 
<>{  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  to  "act  as  Trea- 
surer and  Paymaster-General  in  the  three  vilay- 
ets of  Salonikii.  Kossovo  and  .Monastir,"  to 
receive  the  net  reveinies  of  Ih :)se  vilayets,  and 
to  "be  intrusted  with  the  i.ssue  of  payments  of 
whatever  nature  and  in  whatever  form."  The 
Turkish  Government  submitted  a  counter  pro- 
position, somewhat  to  the  same  [)urpose,  on  the 
."ith  of  .Mareh  ;  and.  after  inu<li  discussion  be- 
tween tin-  six  great  Powers,  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  thiy  joinr-d  in  a  note  to  tlw  Sublime 
Porte,  on  the  Hth  of  .May.  accepting  the  Turkish 
jjrojert  of  financial  reform,  provided  the  I'orte 
would  con.sent  to  complete  it  by  ad<ling  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  To  Btipervise  the  execution  of  the  flnanci.il 
reforms  and  the  application  of  the  pr<'Cediiig 
Regulation,  and  to  insure  its  obKcrvation,  the 
Governments  will  each  nominate  a  financial 
Delegate.  Thes*;  Delegates  of  the  four  Powers 
will  act  iti  connTi  with  the  Inspector  General 
and  the  Austro  llutigarian  atid  Russian  Civil 
Agr-nts,  whose  functions  were  dellned  in  the 
-Mlir/flteg  prograinnie.  The  Conunission  thus 
formed  will  have  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
the  accompllHhinent  of  its  task,  aiyl  particularly 
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for  the  supervision  of  the  regular  collection 
of  taxes,  including  also  the  tithe.  Before  being 
linally  settled,  the  budgets  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission,  which  will  have  the  right  to 
amend,  under  the  head  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, any  provision  which  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  existing  laws  or  unsuited  to  the  econo- 
mic and  financial  requirements  of  the  country. 
With  a  view  to  facilitating  its  task,  the  Com- 
mission will  have  the  power  of  nominating  for 
each  vilayet  an  inspector  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  agents  employed  in  the  dif 
ferent  services  of  the  Treasury." 

The  Porte  declined  to  acquiesce  in  a  proposal 
which  it  declared  to  be  "contrary  to  the  es- 
sential principles  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  and  independence  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment." The  demand  was  persisted  in  by 
the  six  Powers,  inflexibly,  and  resisted  as  de- 
terminedly by  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers, 
during  more  than  six  months  of  parley.  By 
that  time  the  Powers  had  arranged  for  a  joint 
naval  demonstration,  and  landed  forces  at  Myti- 
lene  on  the  26th  of  November.  This  brought 
the  Turkish  Government  to  terms;  details  of 
the  financial  reform  were  settled  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1905,  and  the  international  fleet  was 
withdrawn. 

Meantime  conditions  in  the  wretched  country 
for  which  these  attempted  reforms  of  govern- 
ment were  being  so  deliberately  and  laboriously 
prepared  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  im- 
Xjroved,  if  at  all.  On  the  4th  of  September,  the 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  N.  O'Conor,  forwarded 
to  his  Government  "a  statistical  resume  of  the 
despatches  recording  occurrences  in  Macedonia" 
sent  to  him  "by  His- Majesty's  Consuls  at  Sa- 
lonica,  Uskup,  and  Monastir  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  27th  of  August,"  giving  "  the 
number  of  deaths  for  which  the  various  nation- 
alities and  organizations  are  responsible "  in 
those  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  statistics 
were  as  follows: 

Christians  killed  by  Bulgarian  Komitajis 
[Committees],  69;  Moslems  killed  by  Bulgarian 
Komitajis,  60;  Christians  killed  bj'  Greek  Ko- 
mitajis, 211 ;  Moslems  killed  by  Servian  Komita- 
jis, 12  ;  Christians  killed  by  Servian  Komitajis, 
10 ;  total.  362. 

Troops  killed  by  various  bands,  60 ;  Bulgar 
Komitajis  killed  by  troops,  145;  Greek  Komita- 
jis killed  h,y  troops,  38;  Serb  Komitajis,  killed 
by  troops,  83 ;  total  326. 

Christians  murdered  by  Moslems,  43  ;  Chris- 
tians killed  during  military  operations,  54 ; 
total  97. 

Throughout  the  next  two  years  the  monthly 
reports  of  British  consular  officers  and  the  de- 
spatches of  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
as  published  in  the  British  Blue  Books,  are 
monotonous  in  their  sickening  enumeration  of 
single  murders,  wholesale  massacres,  destruc- 
tion of  villages,  flights  to  the  mountains  of 
starving  refugees,  —  outrages  and  miseries  be- 
yond description.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1906, 
the  Consul-General  at  Salonika  wrote  : 

"The  general  state  of  insecurity  in  the  dis- 
turbed areas  tends  to  grow  worse  rather  than 
better,  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
bers and  activity  of  the  Greek  bands  and  a  slight 
recrudescence  of  Moslem  crime,  the  most  re- 
markable cases  of  which  are  attributed  to  a  band 
of  fifteen  Albanians,  who  at  the  beginning  of 


the  month  infested  the  forest  country  north  of 
IS'iausta,  where  they  robbed  and  murdered  with 
impunity.  The  fact  that  their  victims  were 
nearly  all  Greeks  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  in 
Greek  circles  that  they  have  been  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  Vlach  and  Bulgarian  propagan- 
das, though,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  evi 
dence  whatever  in  support  of  tliis  theory.  The 
operations  of  Turkish  troops  have  been  on  the 
whole  very  successful  as  against  the  small  Bul- 
garian and  Servian  bands  which  still  kept  the 
field.  Four  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter 
were  totally  destroyed,  with  comparatively  small 
loss  to  the  soldiery.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  loss 
of  life  by  violence  again  amounts  to  over  200 
during  the  month.  Of  armed  revolutionaries, 
about  40  Bulgarians,  19  Servians  and  26  Greeks 
were  accounted  for,  at  a  loss  to  the  Turkish 
army  of  28  killed.  The  great  majority  of  the 
unarmed  victims  were  Bulgarians,  of  whom  38 
were  killed  by  Greek  bands,  15  by  soldiers  or  in 
operation  by  the  troops,  about  15  by  the  Mos- 
lems, and  12  by  Bulgarian  Komitajis  of  rival 
factions  ;  while  11  Vlachs  were  killed  by  Greek 
bands,  14  Greeks  by  Albanian  brigands,  1  Greek 
by  Bulgarian  Komitajis,  and  6  Mussulmans  by 
Greek  revolutionaries." 

Conditions  were  still  the  same  at  the  end  of 
another  year,  and  in  December,  1907,  the  British 
Government  addressed  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject  to  France  and  similarly  to  the  other 
Powers,  reciting  some  of  the  recent  facts  re- 
ported by  its  consular  officers,  and  saving: 

"These  facts  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
outrages  committed  afford  striking  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  giadual  extermination 
of  the  Christian  inhabitants  is  being  tolerated  in 
Macedonia,  where  the  Ottoman  authorities  have 
displayed  an  utter  incapacity  to  maintain  pub- 
lic tranquility.  It  therefore  devolves  upon  the 
Powers  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  will  put  an  end  to  such  a  condition  of 
affairs,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  earnestly 
hope  that  the  French  Government  will  give 
their  most  serious  consideration  to  the  proposals 
which  they  are  about  to  put  forward.  .  .  .  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  General 
Degiorgis  and  the  foreign  Staff  Officers  should 
be  intrusted  with  a  full  measure  of  executive 
control,  and  when  the  force  imder  his  com- 
mand should  be  properly  qualified  for  efi"ective 
action  by  a  substantial  increase  in  numbers  and 
an  adequate  equipment." 

To  this  communication  there  was  no  encour- 
aging response  from  any  other  Government; 
and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1908,  the  British  For- 
eign Minister,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  reopened  the 
subject,  expressing  the  regret  with  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  had  received  the  replies 
made  to  their  proposals. 

"The  situation  is  not  beyond  remedy,  but  it 
cannot  be  remedied  by  half-measures.  Were  a 
Governor  of  Macedonia  to  be  appointed  who 
would  be  given  a  free  hand  and  be  irremovable 
for  a  term  of  years  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Powers,  and  were  an  adequate  force  of  gen- 
darmerie and  European  officers  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. His  Majesty's  Government  are  convinced 
that  the  country  might  be  cleared  of  bands  and 
pacified  in  a  short  time." 

The  measure  proposed  to  other  Powers  by  the 
British  Government,  in  this  communication  of 
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the  3d  of  March,  1908,  obtained  the  assent  of 
none,  but  it  opened  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
between  London  and  St.  Petersburg  which 
brought  Great  Britain  and  Russia  together,  in 
joint  action  that  gave  promise  of  effective  re- 
sults. The  negotiations  ensuing,  between  the  two 
Governments  led  to  the  drafting  of  two  schemes 
of  further  reform  in  Macedonia,  to  be  pressed 
upon  the  Porte.  Great  Britain  accepted  the  Rus- 
sian schem.e,  submitted  in  the  form  of  an  aide 
memoire,  dated  July  3,  1908.  Some  inkling  of 
this  new  programme,  which  the  European  Con- 
cert of  Powers  was  about  to  be  asked  to  sup- 
port, had  been  given  to  the  public  by  this  time, 
and  it  seems  to  have  precipitated  a  revolution- 
ary conspiracy  for  the  self-reformation  of  Turk- 
ish Government,  which  had  been  in  the  process 
of  organization  for  many  years,  and  which  had 
now  drawn  near  to  the  point  of  open  action. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  A  Troublesome  Punctilio 
removed.  —  The  United  States  represented 
at  Constantinople  by  an  Ambassador. —  'Ac- 
cording to  usage  in  Constantinople,  an  Ambas- 
sador may  obtain  an  audience  at  any  time  with 
the  Sultan,  and  force  many  items  through  even 
against  the  influence  of  both  the  Palace  and  the 
Porte.  But  every  representative  lower  than  an 
Amba.ssarJor  can  never  appear  before  the  Sultan 
except  when  called  for  by  Ilis  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty. This  invitation  can  be  secured  sometimes 
by  indirect  means;  but  when,  for  any  reason, 
the  Sultan  does  not  wish  to  see  a  Minister  of  any 
foreign  Power,  the  Palace  officials  can  baffle 
him,  if  necf-ssary,  for  years.  Now,  thi-  American 
represf-ntative  is  called  'Envoy  E-xtraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.' and  is  outranked 
by  every  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  Hence,  he 
lacks  the  all-important  privilege  of  approaching 
the  Sultan  uninvited."  —  Americus,  fy^ne  Phmsta 
of  tlie  Inx^ieH  betueen  the  United  States  and  Tur- 
key {XortU  A  nurican  lietiew.  Ma}),  1906). 

The  obsta/;le  to  American  influence  with  the 
Turkish  Government  which  ise.xplairud  in  the 
statement  above  was  removed  in  V.M't,  by  rais- 
ing the  rli[)lomatic  repres<ntative  of  the  United 
States  at  Con.stantinoiile  to  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sari  or. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  The  Cretan  Situation 
as  dealt  with  by  the  Four  Protecting  Pow- 
ers.    See   (in   thi.s   vol.;   CittTE;    A.   D.  1907- 

A.  D.  1908.  Building  the  Damascus  to 
Mecca  Railway,  .'^ec  (iu  this  vol.;  Kaii.wavs: 
Adiatk;  :  A.  \)    190s. 

A.  D.  1908  fMarch).  —  The  Races  in  Ma- 
cedonia. —  Struggle  for  Political  Predom- 
inance.—  The  Bulgarian  Propaganda. — 
"  .M;ie«-dr)riia,  iilthouL'h  a  (outitry  of  numerous 
•  I  lont'iieH,  has  a  po(»ulation  of  wiiicii 

t.  f    ethnic  elements  are    Serbs,  Uulgari- 

ariH,  and  OnrekH.  The  lant named  are  numeri- 
cally the  m'wl  lmp<")rturit,  while  the  Turks  are. 
mi  to  say,  intruflers.  B<;tween  Bulgarians  and 
H'-rbM,  a  l)itt<  r  vinitri^le  has  b<;en  waited  for  pr> 
Jitieal     [(re'l'-minad'i-,    i:w\\    party    being    sup- 

f)or1e»|  Kiore  or  letw  efTerlivejy  by  its  kin'lred 
ri  fhe  kit  ,'dom  of  .Srrvla  or  the  I'riticipulity 
of  Ifult'aria.  I'mIIi  raeen  in  .Maeerlonia  HpeaU 
alrno«(t  the  juime  language,  profess  the  Hamo 
religion,  and  InUr  marry,  (k>  that  the  need  of 
,Jj^,i.  ..  ;  .1  ;.,jj  fjetween  tiiern  did  not  nriw  until 
the  in   rhurch,   freeing   \\<>*:\{  from   the 

Greek,     i'airiarrth,     (utiiblished    an    exarchate. 


Then  all  the  flock  of  the  Exarchate  was  deemed 
to  consist  of  Bulgarians,  although  in  reality 
many  were  Serbs ;  and  the  vigorous  proselytis- 
ing campaign  carried  on  by  agents  from  the 
Principality  w-as  successful  in  gathering  many 
thousands  more  into  the  true  fold. 

"  BiUgaria  had  luck  from  the  outset.  Before 
this  people  had  been  freed  from  the  Moham- 
medan yoke  the  Turkish  Government  favoured 
them  because  it  hated  the  Serbs,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  trying  to  gather  together  all  Slavs 
and  to  found  a  powerful  Slav  state.  After  the 
creation  of  the  Bulgarian  Principality  the 
Turks  continued  to  wink  at  the  Bulgarian  pro- 
paganda in  3Iacedonia,  because  of  Stambuloff's 
anti-Russian  and  Turcophile  policy.  And  in 
this  way  crowds  of  Macedonians  were  won  over 
to  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate.  Moreover,  the 
Prince's  Gove~nment  warmly  seconded  the  ef- 
forts of  its  agents.  3Ioney  was  spent  liberally 
and  judiciously.  Many  Macedonians  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  school  were  sent  to 
finish  their  education  at  Sofia,  where  the  most 
gifted  among  them  received  high  places  in  the 
civil  service  or  the  army.  In  time,  however, 
peaceful  agitation  gave  way  to  filibustering  ex- 
peditions, culminated  in  bloodshed,  and  drove 
the  Turks  to  repressive  measures  against  the 
Bulgarian  element  in  ilacedonia."  —  E.  J.  Dil- 
lon, Foreiqn  Affairs  {Contemporary  Renew, 
March,  1908). 

A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec.).  — The  Young 
Turk  party  and  its  Revolutionary  organiza- 
tion. —  Its  Plans  hurried  by  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian project  of  a  ne^w  Macedonian  Interven- 
tion. —  Beginning  and  Rapid  Spread  of 
Revolt. —  Proclamation  of  the  Constitution 
of  1876.  —  Yielding  of  the  Sultan.  —  Intense 
Joy  in  the  Empire.  —  Election  of  a  Parlia- 
ment.—Until  .luly  3,  1908, —  the  day  after  M. 
Isvolsky,  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
had  dated  (as  stated  above)  his  aide  inemoire  of 
Macedonian  Reform,  which  he  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  were  about  to  submit  to  the  Powers,  — 
the  Turkish  parly  since  famous  under  the  nanu- 
of  "the  Young  Turks"  had  attracted  not  much 
general  attention,  and,  even  in  diphmiatic  cir- 
cles, there  does  not  s<em  to  have  been  much 
known  of  the  extraordinary  work  of  revolution- 
ary prf)piigan(iism  and  organization  it  had  done. 
Its  h'iKlership,  wated  at  Salonika,  had  been  in  a 
Committee,  named  formerly  the  Conunitiee  of 
Liberty,  but  .styled  in  later  years  the  Otlonuin 
(Jommittee  of  I'nion  and  Progress.  Of  the  rise 
and  origin  of  this  Young  Turk  party,  the  fol- 
lowing account  was  written  sfime  years  before  it 
leaped  intr)  public  fame,  by  the  veteran  apostle 
of  political  liberty,  Karl  Blind: 

"  I  remember  lis  rise  and  origin  in  the  sixties, 
when,  between  1H<57  an<l  IHliH,  a  small  group  of 
Turkish  exiles  —  namely,  Zia  liey,  All  Suavi, 
and  Anhaia  EfTenrIi  —  lived  in  London.  They 
published  here  and  in  Paris  an  ably  conducted 
journal,  called  the  Mullihir  (XXn:  'Advertiser'), 
copies  of  which  are  still  in  my  library.  That 
paper  came  out  under  the  auspices  of  Mustafa 
Fazil  I'awha.  the  well  known  stalesimin  who 
contributed  ho  much  to  the  spread  of  puhlh;  in 
Htruction  and  of  Liberal  ideas  by  sending  young 
HtudentH  and   others  —  among   them,  a  dislin- 

fiilshed   jioet,    Kemal     -  t<i   Paris  and    I>onr|ori. 
n  the  Mukhhir,  jjarllamentary  institutions  and 
all  other  desirable  reforms  were  advocated. 
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"In  1876,  the  Sofia  rising  at  Constantinople 
at  last  brought  about  the  introduction  of  a 
Charter  under  the  young  Sultan,  who  had  just 
come  to  the  throne — the  present  Abdul  Ilamid 
the  Second.  It  was  a  popular  movement,  offi- 
cered by  the  better  educated  class  of  Moham- 
inedans.  In  a  famous  rescript,  the  Sultan  said 
that  '  if  his  sire  had  lived  longer,  a  constitu- 
tional era  would  have  been  inaugurated  under 
him.  Providence,  however,  had  reserved  for 
him  (the  son)  the  task  of  accomplishing  this 
happy  transformation,  which  is  the  highest  guar- 
antee of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.'  lie  went 
on  to  denounce  'the  abuses  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  one  or  of  some 
individuals.'  He  then  enumerated  the  various 
reforms  to  be  accom})iished  by  the  National 
xissembly :  responsibility  of  niini.sters ;  parlia- 
mentary right  of  control  ;  independence  of  the 
courts  of  justice  ;  equilibrium  of  the  budget. 

"All  races  and  all  creeds  were  represented  in 
that  Parliament,  which  sat  during  1877-78 : 
Turks  and  Armenians,  Bulgars,  Greeks,  Alban- 
ese,  Syrians,  and  Arabs ;  Mohanmiedans,  Greco- 
Catholics,  Armenian  Christians,  Protestants, 
and  Jews.  Its  debates,  through  the  whole  of 
which  I  went  carefully  at  the  time  in  the 
French  text  of  the  Constantinople  press,  exhib- 
ited a  remarkable  degree  of  abijit}'.  I  learnt 
afterwards,  from  men  conversant  with  Turkish, 
and  who  had  repeatedly  been  present  at  the 
sittings,  that  these  official  reports  had  even 
considerably  toned  down  the  liveliness  of  the 
discussions. 

"I  need  not  refer  to  the  activity  of  Midhat 
Pasha,  nor  go  into  the  many  useful  reforms 
then  debated,  including  freedom  of  the  press  ; 
equality  before  the  law ;  liberty  in  matters  of 
public  instruction ;  admission  of  all  citizens,  ir- 
respective of  race  and  creed,  to  the  various  pub- 
lic employments ;  an  equal  imposition  of  taxes  ; 
free  exercise  of  every  religious  cult,  and  so 
forth.  .  .   . 

' '  How  did  that  Assembly  come  to  grief  ? 
When  the  Russian  army  arrived  before  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  [in  1878],  the  Sultan, 
pressed  close  by  the  Czar,  and  being  at  issue 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  the  exile  of  Midhat  and  about  budget 
questions,  suddenly  prorogued  Parliament.  Al- 
exander the  Second,  the  '  Divine  Figure  from 
the  North,'  was  thus  freed  from  the  danger  of 
hearing  Liberal  subjects  of  his  own  uttering 
the  cry  :  '  Let  us,  by  way  of  reward  for  our 
sacrifices  in  blood  and  money  in  this  war,  have 
parliamentary  government  as  in  Turkey ! ' 

"Prorogued  the  Turkish  National  Assembly 
was,  let  it  well  be  remembered  —  not  abolished  ; 
not  dissolved  even.  Ever  since,  the  Young 
Turkish  party  has  called  for  its  restoration."  — 
Karl  Blind,  Macedonia  and  England's  Policy 
{Nineteenth  Century,  Nov.,  1903). 

"When  it  came  to  be  known,  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1908,  that  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  were  concerting  a  fresh  proposal  to  the 
Powers  of  more  thorough-going  intervention  in 
Macedonian  affairs,  the  Young  Turk  leaders 
are  said  to  have  been  driven  to  a  hurried  rear- 
rangement of  their  own  plans.  They  had  not 
expected,  it  seems,  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  de- 
cisive movement  until  some  months  or  a  j'ear 
hence  ;  but  they  could  not  afford  to  have  the 
Concert  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  despotism  of 


the  Sultan  to  deal  with  in  their  revolutionary 
undertaking,  contemplating  as  that  did  a  state 
of  government  for  Turkey  which  outside  na- 
tions would  have  no  right  or  need  to  be  meddle- 
some with.  Hence  they  hastened  preparations 
for  an  explosion  of  the  revolt  they  had  organ- 
ized .so  patiently,  and  its  first  outbreaks  chanced 
to  occur  just  as  M.  Isvolsky  had  .signed  and 
dated  the  statement  of  his  scheme  of  interven- 
tion for  communication  to  other  Powers. 

The  beginnings,  on  the  3d  of  July,  were  in  the 
vilayet  of  Monastir,  where  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  two  battalions,  at  Resna  and  Presba, 
with  some  officials  of  the  district,  formed  them- 
selves openly  into  a  "Young  Turk  "  band,  seized 
arms  and  the  military  chest,  and  went  into  the 
mountains.  Similar  movements  in  the  Kossovo 
and  Salonika  vilayets  followed  quickly.  On  the 
7th,  at  the  city  of  Monastir,  General  Shemsi 
Pasha,  when  setting  forth  to  take  command  of 
operations  against  the  insurgents,  was  shot,  and 
the  soldiers  of  his  escort  were  reported  to  have 
allowed  the  assassins  to  escape  by  firing  in  the 
air.  Other  murders  of  officers  who  showed  ac- 
tivity against  the  rebels  were  soon  announced. 
The  Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
had  now  issued  a  manifesto,  announcing  that  the 
object  of  their  League  was  to  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1876,  and  appealing 
to  the  Great  Powers  "to  show  their  good  will 
towards  the  peoples  of  Turkey  by  earnestly 
urging  His  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  to  yield  to  the 
legitimate  demands  of  his  subjects,  who  are 
loyal,  though  in  revolt  against  the  shameful 
situation  of  their  coujitrj'."  The  Committee 
protested  solemnly  that  the  League  entertained 
no  hostility  to  non-Moslems ;  that  it  would  avoid 
useless  bloodshed,  and  employ  "  energetic  meth- 
ods "  only  in  extreme  cases  against  the  enemies 
of  liberty. 

By  the  22d  of  the  month  the  Sultan  had  be- 
come sufficiently  alarmed  to  dismiss  his  Grand 
Vizier,  Ferid  Pasha,  and  call  Kiamil  Pasha,  the 
former  Grand  Vizier,  to  his  council  again.  Kia- 
mil exacted  conditions  which  his  master  was 
slow  in  yielding  to,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
Grand  Vizier  de  facto  for  a  short  time  before  he 
accepted  the  responsible  title.  Change  of  Min- 
istry, however,  did  not  check  the  deepening 
and  spreading  of  revolt.  On  the  23d  of  July  the 
Young  Turks,  having  complete  possession  of 
the  cities  of  Monastir  and  Salonica,  and  of  sev- 
eral lesser  towns,  made  solemn  proclamation  of 
the  Constitution,  with  popular  demonstrations 
and  ceremonies  of  prayer  and  speech  in  which 
Moslems  and  Christians  were  joined.  That 
night  the  Sultan  held  long  counsel  with  his  Min- 
isters, at  the  Palace,  and  before  morning  the 
reestablishment  of  the  suspended  Constitution 
of  1876  (see,  in  this  vol..  Constitution  of  Tur- 
key) was  decided.  The  morning  papers  of  the 
24th  gave  the  decree  to  the  public  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  news  of  it  was  flashed  throughout 
the  Empire  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This 
was  the  message  that  went  from  the  Grand  Viz- 
ier to  Hilmi  Pasha,  Inspector  General  at  Salon- 
ika: "In  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  people  and  by  order  of  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  the  Constitution  promulgated  on  the 
11th  (23d)  December,  1876,  which  had  for  vari- 
ous reasons  been  withdrawn,  has  been  again 
enforced.  The  General  Assembly  (Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies)   may  assemble   on  the 
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terms  prescribed  by  law.     I  beg  you  to  convey 
this  news  to  the  public." 

According  to  all  accounts  of  the  time,  the  feel- 
ing evoked  by  the  announcement  of  a  conslitu- 
tionalized  government  —  as  soon  as  the  long  op- 
pressed people  could  be  persuaded  of  its  actuality 

—  was  quite  extraordinarj-,  and  it  swept  away 
temporarily,  at  least,  the  enmities  of  religion 
and  race  to  a  remarkable  extent.  "What  occurred, 
for  example,  at  Beirut,  in  Syria,  as  described 
by  a  missionarj',  was  probably  not  exceptional 
in  ihat  place.  " Men  gathered, "  he  says,  "In 
large  groups.  Audiences  and  orators  sprung  up 
like  mushrooms.  The  torrent  of  eloquence  that 
poured  forth  there  was  such  as  would  put  Ni- 
agara to  shame.  There  were  people  mingling 
together  there  who  duriug  the  past  years  had 
been  bitterly  antagonistic  to  each  other,  but  who 
now  were  showing  their  friendship  in  public  ; 
Greek  Orthodox  and  Mohammedan  priests  were 
embracing  each  other  ;  branches  were  cut  down 
from  the  trees ;  rugs  were  brought  out  from  the 
houses ;  the  streets  were  lined  with  people  offer  ' 
ing  their  hospitality  to  their  new-found  brothers ; 
everywhere,  even  among  the  criminal  classes, 
there  were  these  evidences  of  good  fellowship." 

—  Howard  S.  Bliss,  Address  to  National   Geo- 
graphic Hoc,  Dec.  18,  1908. 

On  the  night  of  tlie  2f5th  of  July  the  Sultiin 
received  a  deputation,  headed  by  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam,  who  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  certain 
obnoxious  favorites  of  the  "Palace  camarilla," 
and  especially  for  the  dismissal  of  the  notorious 
Izzet  Pasha,  one  of  his  secretariis,  who  was 
liated  and  feared  above  all.  Abdul  Ilamid  re- 
fused at  first;  but  three  days  later  he  ordered 
I/zet  Pasha  into  exile  and  disgraced  Ismail 
Pafiha,  his  Aide-de-camp,  who  was  said  to  be 
the  chief  spy  of  the  military  schrx)ls.  Izzet  suc- 
ceeded, a  few  days  later,  in  escaping  from  the 
country,  and  so,  undoubtedly,  saved  his  life. 

On  the  29th  of  July  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  Sir  G.  Lowther,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing ulegram  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  :  "The  Sul- 
tan has  sworn  on  the  Koran,  as  Caliph,  not  to 
rcfx^al  the  Constitution,  and  the  Sheikh-ullslam 
has  officially  notified  the  oath,  which  was  regis- 
tered at  his  Department,  to  the  people.  It  re- 
ligiously binds  not  only  Abdul  Ilamid  but  also 
his  successors  in  the  (.'aliphatc  to  govern  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and  becomes 
part  of  the  Sh'-ri  law.  This  step  was  demanded 
by  the  Young  Turkey  and  Constitutional  party, 
in  order  to  [)reveDt  the  Constitution  being  put 
aside,  as  was  that  of  1H76."  On  the  JJlnt,  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  morning  papers  of 
Constantinople  that  "aHatti  Humayun  which 
is  binding  on  the  successors  of  the  Sultan  will  be 
publlely  rea<l  at  the  Porte  confirming  the  Con- 
stitution." .Siibsef|uently,  on  w-nding  a  copy 
of  thin  instrument  to  his  Govrmment,  Sir  G. 
I/(Wther  remarked  that  "a  Ifatti  Humayun  is 
the  mf«l  binding  form  of  legislation  in  the  Otto- 
man Ernpin."  In  the  pres»:nt  caw;  it  seems  to 
have  Hui)()lrmente<l  as  well  as  confirmed  the  ori- 
ginal Cf,nHfltution.  pledging  equality  u\  freedom 
and  of  rights  V)  all  subjei  ts  of  every  nwjc  and 
rell;fioii  ;  mifiremaey  f/f  hw  ;  inviolabillly  of  the 
individual  domleilc  ;  invlfilahillty  of  the  Post; 
frewlorn  of  the  Prcsii;  frewlom  of  Education, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  mlnlst4>n  anfl  spies  of  the  old  n'ginre  of 
despotism  and  (orrtiptlon  were  now  proceeded 
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against  with  celerity  and  vigor.  Some  escaped, 
some  were  imprisoned,  some  were  killed  by  en- 
raged crowds  of  people.  The  latter  was  the 
fate  of  Fehim  Pasha,  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  secret  police.  At  the  same  time  exiles  of 
an  opposite  character  were  returning  to  their 
country  and  meeting  with  excited  welcomes  as 
they  came. 

Kiamil  Pasha  took  his  proper  place  as  Grand 
Vizier  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  formed  a  new 
Cabinet,  with  Tewfik  Pasha  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  announcing  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet, 
Ambassador  Lowther  remarked  :  ' '  Kiamil  Pasha 
appears  very  wisely  to  have  taken  the  League 
of  Union  and  Progress  into  his  counsels  in  form- 
ing his  Ministry,  all  of  whom  were  incorruptible 
opponents  of  the  old  regime,  while  two  of  them 
are  Christiana,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution." 

While  practically  dominating  the  Imperial 
Government  on  one  hand,  the  ruling  Committee 
of  the  League  was  likewise  bringing  to  terms 
the  lawless  Bulgarian,  Greek,  and  other  bauds 
which  had  tortured  and  terrorized  Macedonia  so 
long,  and  was  respectfully  but  plainly  intimat- 
ing its  expectation  that  foreign  management  of 
the  gendarmerie  and  the  finances  of  that  region 
would  soon  be  withdrawn.  Already,  as  early 
as  the  25th  of  July,  M.  Isvolsky  had  withdrawn, 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  his  project  of  fur- 
ther intervention,  .saying  that  "Russia  will  fol- 
low with  the  most  sympathetic  attention  the  ef- 
forts of  Turkey  to  insure  the  working  of  the  new 
regime.  She  will  abstain,  for  her  part,  from  all 
interference  calculated  to  complicate  this  task, 
and  will  exercise  all  her  influence  in  order  to 
obviate  and  prevent  all  disturbing  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Malkan  States."  Of  course  the  Mrit- 
ish  Government  was  moved  by  the  same  feeling, 
and,  as  the  new  order  in  Turkey  gave  more  and 
more  promise  of  stability,  the  willingness  to 
suspend  the  foreign  organization  of  gendarmerie 
in  the  Macedonian  provinces  became  general 
among  the  Powers.  A  collective  note,  accord- 
ingly, was  addressed  to  the  Sublime  Port(!  in 
September,  asking  if  the  Imperial  Government 
ha<l  any  objection  to  a  provisional  suspension  of 
its  contract  with  foreign  oflicers,  witli  leave  of 
absence  to  them  sine  die.  The  Porte  promptly 
acquiesced  and  the  Macedonian  intervention 
came  to  an  en<l. 

Pn|)aration3  for  the  election  of  representa- 
tives in  the  new  Parliament  became  active  in 
October,  the  Iz-ai^ue  of  Union  and  Progress 
sending  agents  into  the  provinces  to  give  much- 
needed  instructions  to  ofllcials  and  peoi)lc  as  to 
what  they  must  do  and  how.  The  elections 
were  conducted  \mder  a  complicatcal  electoral 
law.  E.\cej»ting  foreign  residcntH,  natives  in 
foreign  s<Tviee,  soldiers  not  on  furlough,  bank- 
rupts, criminals,  and  a  few  other  clas.ses,  all 
male  tax  payers  twenty  five  yr-ars  of  age;  were 
made  "  electors  in  the  first  degree."  By  their 
vote  they  chose,  not  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative, but  "electors  in  the  second  degree-" 
who  woidil  inerrt  HnbH(;()Uenlly  and  make  that 
choice.  At  the  preliminary  elections  'jr)()  to  7r»0 
voters  were  entitled  to  <ine  elector;  T.^O  to  12r)0 
U)  two,  arxl  so  on.  The  rrpresiuilation  in  Par 
liament  was  »)y  one  Deputy  for  2r),()0()  to  7"),(MtO 
electors  of  the  first  degre*-;  two  for  7.'), ()()()  to 
12.'»,000,  —and  further  at  that  rate.     Candidates 
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for  Parliament  were  to  be  not  less  than  thirty 
years  of  iige. 

Accordinf^  to  the  Constitution  the  chosen  Dep- 
uties to  Parliament  were  to  assemble  at  Constan- 
tinople on  the  30th  of  October,  old  style ;  but 
inevitable  delays  in  the  elections  postponed  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  until  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, on  which  day  it  was  opened  by  the  Sultan 
in  person,  good  order  prevailing  in  the  city.  In 
a  written  Speech  from  the  Throne,  read  by  his 
First  Secretary,  he  offered  as  an  explanation  of 
the  long  suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  1876, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  operating  the  parliamentary  system 
thirty  years  ago,  it  was  thought  best  that  "the 
execution  of  the  said  Constitution  should  be 
postponed  until,  by  the  progress  of  instruction 
in  my  Empire,  the  capacity  of  my  people  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  desired  level."  As  this 
■was  now  believed  to  have  been  accomplished, 
he  had  "proclaimed  the  Constitution  anew 
without  hesitation,  in  spite  of  those  who  hold 
views  and  opinions  opposed  thereto."  With 
marked  abruptness  the  Sultan's  speech  was 
then  turned  to  some  recent  occurrences  which 
have  not  yet  been  touched  in  this  narrative  of 
events.  Its  reference  to  them  was  in  these 
words  :  "  Whilst  the  Ministry  formed  under  the 
Presidency  of  Kiamil  Pasha,  to  whom  the  office 
of  Grand  Vizier  was  intrusted  upon  this  change 
in  the  system  of  administration,  was  occupied 
w  ith  organizing  the  new  Constitutional  Admin- 
istration, Prince  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
and  Vali  of  the  Province  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
departing,  for  whatever  reason,  from  the  loyalty 
due  to  our  Empire,  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Bulgaria;  and  immediately  after  this  the 
Government  of  Austria-Hungary  also  announced 
to  the  Porte  and  to  the  Cabinets  of  the  other 
Great  Powers  that  it  had  decided  to  annex  to 
the  sphere  of  its  dominion  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, which  were  subject  to  the  temporary 
occupation  and  administration  of  Austria  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  These  two 
important  events,  which  are  prejudicial  to  ex- 
isting legal  rights  and  relations,  are  occurrences 
which  have  moved  me  to  very  great  regret,  and 
our  Ministers  have  been  intrusted  with  the  task 
of  taking  the  necessary  action  consequent  on 
these  encroachments  and  of  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  the  State.  In  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  Parliament  are  desired." 

The  concluding  words  of  the  Sultan's  brief 
speech  were  these:  "I  open  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to-day  with  prayers  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  our  Empire  and  country.  I 
am  happy  to  see  in  my  presence  the  Deputies  of 
my  nation.  My  intention  to  govern  our  country 
uuder  the  Constitution  is  absolute  and  unalter- 
able. Please  God  our  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
accomplish  good  work  for  our  Empire  and  our 
nation,  and  our  fatherland  will  attain  to  happi- 
ness of  every  kind.  May  God  make  us  all  the 
objects  of  His  divine  grace!" 

A.  D.  1909.  —  American  Mission  Schools, 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Education:  Turkey  and  the 
Near  East. 

A.  D.  1909  (Jan. -May).  — Wise  Modera- 
tion of  the  Young  Turks.  —  Gathering  of  Op- 
position to  them. — The  Counter-Revolution 
of  April  13. — Treacherous  Agency  of  the 
Sultan   in   it.  —  Quick   Recovery   of  Po'wer 


by  the  Young  Turks.  —  Battle  in  Constan- 
tinople.—  Moslem  attack  on  Armenians  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  —  Deposition  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  —  Mohammed  V.  placed  on  the 
Throne.  —  The  declaration  of  Bulgarian  inde- 
pendence and  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  protested  against  by  the 
Sultan  in  his  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  are  recounted  at  some  length  in 
another  place,  —  see  Europe:  A.  D.  1908-1909 
(Oct.-March),  —  with  notice  of  the  prolonged 
anxieties  they  produced  in  Europe  at  large. 
In  Turkey  itself  the  feeling  roused  by  these 
offensive  proceedings  was  overborne  to  a  great 
extent  by  increasing  excitements  in  home  politics 
at  the  time.  The  first  unity  of  welcome  and 
support  to  the  revolution,  as  organized  by  the 
League  of  Union  and  Progress,  was  now  be- 
ing broken,  as  always  happens  in  such  move- 
ments, by  conflicts  of  ambition  and  differences 
of  opinion  and  aim.  In  other  words,  conten- 
tions of  party  and  faction  were  coming  into 
play.  The  Young  Turk  leaders  of  the  League 
had  manifestly  conducted  the  whole  movement 
of  revolution  with  extraordinary  ability,  self- 
effacement,  and  restraint.  The  President  of 
Robert  College,  at  Constantinople,  Dr.  C.  Frank 
Gates,  who  must  be  accounted  a  trustwor- 
thy observer  of  events  in  the  Ottoman  capital, 
writing  in  The  Outlook,  November  7,  1908,  of 
"Turkey  under  the  New  Regime,"  paid  this 
high  tribute  to  its  chiefs  :  "  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  movement  to  those  who 
have  lived  long  in  the  country  is  the  moderation 
shown  by  the  Young  Turks.  The  regime  which 
has  been  overthrown  was  oppressive  in  the 
extreme,  and  all  the  people  had  suffered  terribly 
from  it.  The  Turks  have  often  said,  'We  suffer 
more  than  the  Christians.'  Many  have  predicted 
a  day  of  terrible  retribution,  when  the  old  re- 
gime should  fall  into  the  hands  of  its  victims. 
But  there  have  been  no  reprisals.  OflScers  of 
the  army  w^ere  killed  in  order  to  gain  control 
of  the  army,  a  few  spies  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  were  killed,  the  notorious  Fehim 
Pasha  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  at  Broussa, 
but  most  of  the  rascals  have  been  held  for  regu- 
lar trial,  and  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement 
have  firmly  insisted  that  it  is  no  time  for  ven- 
geance or  for  the  gratification  of  personal  ani- 
mosities; only  one  consideration  can  be  admitted, 
and  that  is  the  good  of  the  country.  Their 
eyes  are  upon  the  future,  not  upon  the  past.  This 
is  wonderful.  If  one  could  have  expected  a 
reign  of  terror  anywhere,  here  was  the  place  to 
expect  it,  but  it  has  not  come. 

"The  Young  Turks  have  shown  a  practical 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  various  parties  and 
in  solving  the  questions  which  have  arisen 
which  commands  the  admiration  of  all.  A 
friend  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
leaders  in  this  movement  said  the  other  daj', 
'  The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  is  the  com- 
mittees.' Properly  speaking,  there  are  no 
committees  and  no  tangible  organization. 
There  are  men  who  stand  behind  the  present 
Government  and  practically  guide  and  control 
it,  but  they  are  content  to  be  unknown  and  to 
work  in  silence.  They  say,  '  It  is  the  work  of 
God,'  '  Do  not  congratulate  us  :  thank  God.' 

"The  difficulties  which  these  men  have  to 
face  are  enormous.     There  is  the  difficulty  of 
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financing  the  Government,  which  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  provinces  have 
understood  liberty  as  meaning  freedom  from 
taxes.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  programme  for  the  new  regime.  There  have 
been  two  parties  among  the  Young  Turks,  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  and  the 
Party  of  Decentralization  headed  by  Sebahed- 
din.  .  .  .  Sebaheddin  has  been  explaining  his 
programme  to  popular  audiences.  His  plan  is 
to  have  local  assemblies  in  the  provinces,  to 
which  shall  be  relegated  many  of  the  functions 
which  have  been  centralized  in  Constantinople 
under  the  old  regime." 

The  working  of  the  new  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment went  smoothly,  in  appearance,  for 
some  weeks  after  this  was  written.  On  the  1st 
of  January  the  Sultan  gave  a  banquet  to  tlie 
Deputies  of  Parliament  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk, 
sitting  with  them  at  table  and  speaking  to 
them  with  eloquent  piety  and  patriotism  ;  sub- 
sequently permuting  a  general  kissing  of  his 
hands,  which  performance  of  affectionate  rever- 
ence was  much  disapproved  by  some  of  the 
Turkish  journals  ne.xt  day.  A  fortnight  later 
Mr.  Hagopian,  special  correspondent  at  Con- 
stantinople of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
seemingly  intimate  in  acquaintance  with  the 
inner  circles  of  parties,  began  to  be  sharply 
critical  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro- 
gress, saying  that  their  "arrogant  programme'' 
"has  led  more  enlightened  Turks  to  organize 
a  new  party,  the  Sons  of  Liberal  Ottomans." 
Then  he  speaks  of  what  appears  to  be  another 
party,  "the  a.9.s<^)ciation  of  '  Fedakiarans '  (Con- 
federates), composed  of  all  former  political  ex- 
iles and  yjrisrjners  who  became  free  after  the 
establishment  of  the  new  regime.  On  the  siir- 
fac/i  their  aim  is  said  to  be  to  assist  all  tlieir 
unfortunate  members  who  have  been  brought 
to  poverty,  or  disabled  by  the  tortures  of  prison 
and  exile.  Their  membership  within  the  last 
four  months  has  reached  twenty  thousand.  .  .  . 

"The  mistake  which  the  Young  Turks  com- 
mitter! in  oi)posing  Kiamil  Pasha,  and  in  persf; 
outing  the  f  onfr-d'Tatfs,"  this  writer  goes  on  to 
Bay,  "has  strengthened  the  f-au.se  of  Habakhed- 
din  Bey  and  liis  followers.  All  the  oppres.sed 
Christian  races,  who  welcomed  the  inauguration 
of  a  lilxjral  government  in  Turkfy,  were  alamu-ri 
■when  a  part  of  tlie  young  Turks  came  forward 
aH  champions  of  Panislamism.  and  t^)-day  tlif-v 
are  incline*!  to  Iw;  in  the  rank  and  Mo  of  this 
new  libf-ral  movement.  The  Young  Turkish 
ParliarrKnt  has  shown  a  tendency  to  be  a  Mos- 
lem inHlitution." 

A  fortnight  lat/T  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  Orand 
Vizier,  or  Prime  .MinlsUr,  as  Ik-  prr'f<rr<d,  it  is 
mid,  tr>  \t<-  callrd,  drofijxd  Ali  Ki/.a  I'asha,  Min- 
iHfftr  of  War,  arul  Aarif  Panha,  .Minister  of  .Mu- 
rine, frorn  bin  rjibinel,  a[)i)ointing  them  tf) 
O"  ,  which  they  derlinerl  ;  unfl  this  f:f)m- 

pi'  hrejwh  with  the  (JommilU'C  of  Union 

an'l  PffigresH.  .Mr  Hagopian,  in  his  next  Irlier 
to  the  Erenintj  /'out,  averred  that  the  Grand 
Vizier  harJ  rlliw.-overed  a  plot,  organized  by  the 
Young  Turk*,  to  dethrone  the  Sultan  and  pro- 
elalm  VouHHuf  I/eddin,  elder  win  fjf  Abdul  Aziz, 
the  mur'lererj  former  Sultan,  arul  that  he  «ln 
/♦•ated  their  ((rojeet  by  the  nudden  eharige  he 
m<i/le  In  the  MmUtrles  <>t  W'nr  and  .Marine. 
(>thfT  n-i»)TUrn  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Pr'itfi  do  not  fwcm  to  have  given  credit  to  lliU 


explanation.  Whatever  the  inner  facts  may 
have  been,  the  Young  Turk  Committee  proved 
stronger  than  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  they  forced 
his  resignation  on  the  13th  of  February,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
198  to  8,  that  he  "no  longer  possesses  its  confi- 
dence." He  had  commanded  foreign  confidence 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Turkish  states- 
man, and  his  overthrow  gave  a  serious  shock 
for  the  moment  to  the  hopefulness  with  which 
the  Turkish  constitutional  experiment  had  come 
to  be  quite  generally  regarded. 

Hi] mi  Pasha,  who  had  been  Minister  of  the 
Interior  under  Kiamil,  was  now  called  by  the 
Sultan  to  be  Grand  Vizier,  and  a  new  Cabinet 
was  formed,  Ali  Riza  Pasha  resuming  the  port- 
folio of  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  with  it  that 
of  the  Marine.  The  administration  was  now 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress.  During  the  next  two 
months  there  was  not  much  in  Turkish  affairs 
to  command  attention  abroad.  But  political 
hostility  to  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro- 
gress was  evidently  increasing.  The  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  wrote  to  his  paper 
from  Constantinople  in  March  that  "one  of  the 
most  perplexing  and  disquieting  features  of  the 
situation  since  the  fall  of  the  late  Cabinet  has 
been  the  persistent  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  denied  that  any  extra-Parliamentary 
pressure  was  employed  to  effect  that  change, 
or  that,  since  it  was  accomplished,  extra-Parlia- 
mentary forces  have  exercised  any  iiilluence  on 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Had  they  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  such  influences  had  been,  and  were 
still,  brought  to  bear  —  as,  indeed,  the;  speech 
of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  implicitly  ac- 
knowledges—  but  that  such  interference  was 
justified  by  circumstances  and  would  continue 
to  be  exercised  until  ihC  country  had  safely 
emerged  from  the  critical  period  through  which 
it  is  passing,  many  who  are  now  falling  away 
from  them  would  have  been  found  to  agree,  and 
few  persons  capable  of  forming  an  unbiassed 
opinion  would  liave  ventured  to  declare  that 
their  contention  was  altogether  vnireasonable 
and  unjustifiable.  Ry  adopting  a  different 
course  they  have  alienated  much  of  the  .sympa- 
thy and  Cf)n(idcnce  they  hitherto  commanded, 
and  given  rise  to  susjiicions,  quite  possibly  \m- 
founded,  as  to  the  purity  of  their  motives,  with 
th<"  result  that  the  country,  which  needs  and 
will  long  conlinuf!  to  ne<"d  the  united  energies 
r)f  all  its  ablest  and  most  enlightened  citizens, 
for  the  tremeinloiiH  task  of  reireneration  and 
reorganization,  is  now  weakened  by  a  fierce 
party  strugghr,  and  that  many  competent  ob- 
servers regard  a  fresh  Ministerial  crisis  as  an 
event  which  cannot  be  delayed  for  many 
weeks." 

The  anticipated  crisis  came  about  four  weeks 
after  this  had  been  written,  in  a  form  nuich 
m<»re  wjrioiiH  than  that  of  a  mere  .Ministerial 
collii[)He,  It  was  prr<i|)ilali'd  by  exeileinetits 
that  followed  the  murder,  on  the  ftth  of  April, 
of  a  polltlciil  journalist,  llanwin  F"hmi  KlTendi, 
editor  of  the  SiHuHli.  the  organ  of  the  Liberal 
party.  As  the  munhred  man  had  been  a  vig- 
orous crille  and  op[ionent  rif  the  Commit  tee  of 
Union  and  I'rogresH,  that  orgaidzalion  was 
ae(!uw;d  at  once  of  having  brought  about  liin 
dr-ath.  This  gave  the  start  to  agilulionH  and 
demonstrations   that  were  secretly  pushed   for 
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several  days,  until  they  culminated,  on  the  1.3th, 
in  an  outbreak  of  soldiers  and  city  mol)S  which 
reversed  for  a  time  the  Young  Turk  revolution 
of  the  previous  July.  That  the  crafty  Abdul 
Hamid  had  more  than  lent  his  hand  to  the  re- 
actionary outbreak  was  universally  believed ; 
but  when  it  had  accomplished  the  overthrow  of 
Hilmi  Pasha  and  his  Ministr}^  the  Sultan  did 
not  venture  to  call  creatures  of  his  own  to  take 
their  place.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave  the  office 
of  Grand  Vizier  to  Tewfik  Pasha,  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  independent  of  the  elder 
officials  of  the  Empire,  charging  him,  in  an  im- 
perial rescript,  "to  forma  Cabinet  to  conform 
more  directly  to  the  sacred  law  and  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution  and  guard  public  order." 
These  words  are  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the 
hostility  to  the  regime  of  the  Young  Turks 
which  had  been  worked  up.  Formerly,  as  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  quotations  above  from  Mr. 
Hagopiau,  the  Young  Turks  had  been  accused 
of  being  "champions  of  Pan-Islamism,"  and 
their  Parliament  of  showing  "a  tendency  to  be 
a  Moslem  institution."  Latterly,  Moslem  or- 
thodoxy had  been  appealed  to  against  them  on 
the  charge  that  they  were  unfaithful  to  "the 
sacred  law  "  (the  Sheriat),  and  that  they  were 
making  the  Constitution  a  mere  cover  for  de- 
signs that  boded  evil  to  Islam.  A  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  contradictoriuess  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  party  of  the  Young  Turks. 

At  the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  riot  in  Con- 
stantinople a  few  murders  were  committed  and 
some  fatal  shooting  at  random  was  done,  the 
victims  including  the  Minister  of  Justice,  an 
Albanian  Deputy  and  a  few  officers  of  the  riot- 
ous soldiery;  but  the  mob-rising,  as  a  whole, 
appears  to  have  been  kept  under  singular  re- 
straint. No  important  members  of  the  League 
of  Union  and  Progress  are  reported  to  have 
been  killed.  Those  who  were  in  Constantinople 
escaped,  and  their  ruling  Committee  was  soon 
established  in  activity  at  Salonika  again,  taking 
measures  which  resulted  quickly  in  the  recovery 
of  more  than  the  power  that  they  had  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  have  lost. 

That  no  reaction  of  substantial  influences  at 
Constantinople  against  constitutional  and  repre- 
sentative government  was  signified  by  what 
had  occurred  there  was  made  plain  by  an  impor- 
tant proclamation,  issued  on  the  16th  of  April, 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Ulema,  the  JMoslem 
Doctors  of  the  Sacred  Law.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Deputies  and  the  Nation,  in  these  words: 

"We  are  informed  that  certain  Deputies, 
fearing  for  their  lives,  wish  to  resign,  while,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  the  public  fears  the  return  of 
despotic  rule.  The  Committee  of  the  Ulema, 
which  has  never  doubted  that  the  Constitution 
is  in  entire  conformity  with  sacred  law,  and 
has  not  forgotten  the  burning  of  Islamic  books 
at  Gulhaneh  in  the  days  of  absolutism,  will  de- 
fend the  Constitution,  which  is  in  conformity 
with  the  Sheriat,  to  the  last,  aided  hy  the  army 
and  Parliament.  Its  members  consider  it  to 
be  a  religious  duty  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
this  end.  They  and  the  nation  preserve  the 
■confidence  of  Deputies,  Moslem  and  non-Moslem 
alike,  save  such  as  have  resigned,  or  have  fled 
and  are  thereby  considered  to  have  resigned. 
Deputies,  therefore,  are  informed  that  hence- 
forth those  who  resign  will  be  considered  trai- 


tors. Let  them  do  their  duty  justly  and  honour- 
ably, and  they  may  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the 
nation  and  the  spiritual  aid  of  the  Prophet.  We 
l)eg  the  glorious  army  to  maintain  order  and 
discipline,  following  the  counsels  of  the  Ulema, 
for  it  is  thus  that  the  Almighty  will  grant  salva- 
tion to  the  country  and  happiness  in  this  world 
and  the  next." 

But  Asiatic  Turkey  was  easily  made  distru.st- 
ful  and  suspicious  of  a  change  in  government 
which  appeared  to  lower  the  authority  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Sultan-Caliph  ;  and  news  of  the 
seenung  triumph  of  that  sacred  sovereign  in 
what  had  happened  at  Constantinople  must 
have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  sudden  out- 
burst, on  the  15th  of  April,  of  Moslem  hostility 
to  the  Armenian  Christians  in  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  The  fighting  and  massacre 
then  begun,  and  which  continued  for  man_v 
days,  was  most  fiercely  carried  on  within  a 
circle  of  towns  at  the  corner  where  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  touch,  and  where  the  Gulf  of  Iskan- 
derun  runs  far  into  the  land.  On  the  northern 
and  western  side,  this  piece  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minion was  the  ancient  province  of  Cilicia, 
which  Pompey  added  to  the  empire  of  Rome;  in 
which  St.  Paul  was  born,  and  which  received 
its  modern  name  of  Adana  from  Haroun  al  Ras- 
chid,  the  most  famous  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
—  thanks  to  "The  Arabian  Nights."  In  and 
around  its  three  principal  towns,  of  Adana, 
Mersina,  and  Tarsus,  the  first  and  worst  of  the 
atrocities  occurred. 

The  League  of  Union  and  Progress  had  given 
way  for  an  instant,  only,  to  the  outbreak  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  must  have  taken  its  leaders 
by  surprise.  But  the  momentary  reverse  was  a 
gift  of  opportunity,  in  fact,  to  prove  the  aston- 
ishing energy  of  ability  that  was  in  this  remark- 
able bod}'  of  men.  They  had  been  betrayed  by 
a  considerable  part,  at  least,  of  the  division  of 
the  army  which  garrisoned  Constantinople,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  heavily  bribed  with 
money  that  must  have  come  from  the  Sultan's 
purse.  But  the  Second  and  Third  Corps  of  the 
army  in  Macedonia  were  unshaken  in  fidelity  to 
them  and  their  cause.  It  was  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th  of  April,  that  their  opponents  at  the  capital 
had  their  triumph;  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  the 
two  trusted  corps  were  under  orders  from  Sa- 
lonika to  march  on  Constantinople.  Nine  days 
later  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  who  commanded 
the  movement,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  city, 
with  the  Sultan  a  prisoner,  and  the  victorious 
general  was  about  to  publish  the  following  brief 
report  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  interval : 

"Our  Second  and  Third  Army  Corps,"  he 
wrote,  "being  the  nearest  to  Constantinople, 
undertook  as  the  executive  power  of  the  whole 
Ottoman  nation  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  defence  of  the  Constitutional  regime. 
Having  therefore  taken  counsel  together  and 
organized  a  force  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  they 
marched  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  despotic  blow  recently 
struck  at  that  regime,  to  subdue  and  chastise  the 
guilty,  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  similar  attempts  in  the  future. 
Leaving  Salonika  on  Wednesday,  I  arrived  the 
following  day  at  San  Stefano  and  gave  orders 
for  a  general  movement  preparatory  to  entering 
the  capital  on  Friday.  The  troops  quartered  at 
the  Ministry  of  War  were  compelled  to  surren- 
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der  before  they  had  time  to  defend  themselves. 
Only  the  mutinous  troops  at  Tasbkishla  and 
other  barracks  in  Pera  offered  any  resistance  to 
the  army  of  occupation.  These  barracks  were 
accordingly  bombarded  and  destroyed,  their 
garrisons  being  disabled  or  forced  to  surrender. 
As  our  heroic  army  began  operations  at  night 
and  entered  the  town  at  dawn,  and  as  the  in- 
habitants remained  in  their  houses  and  the  shops 
were  closed,  there  were  no  deaths  in  the  civil 
population  and  no  disorder  took  place.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy,  but  the  num- 
bers are  not  yet  known.  I  pray  God  that  the 
hearts  of  all  Ottomans  may  rejoice  at  the  news 
of  this  great  victory  and  that  it  may  prove  the 
dawn  of  a  great  future  for  our  country."' 

Military  observers  who  accompanied  Shevket 
Pasha  and  his  army  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  masterly  handling  of 
the  whole  operation,  from  start  to  finish.  His 
fellow  Constitutionalists  were  equally  impressed 
by  the  qualities  that  he  had  revealed.  A.  Press 
despatch  to  New  York,  from  Constantinople, 
April  26,  reported:  "Schefket  Pasha,  com- 
mander of  the  Constitutional  army,  is  the  man  of 
the  hour.  The  leading  civilian  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  desire  him  to 
be  grand  vizier  in  succession  to  Tewfik  Pasha, 
and  he  has  been  assured  that  a  majority  of  Par- 
liament would  gladl)'  support  a  ministry  under 
his  leadership  in  succession  to  the  Tewfik  minis- 
try, which  resigned  to-day.  In  rf-ply  to  these 
proposals  Schefket  Pasha  sjiid  that  the  premier- 
ship afforded  such  a  splendid  opportunity  to  as- 
sist in  the  political  development  of  the  country 
that  he  would  have  rejoiced  t'j  accept  the  honor 
had  it  come  to  him  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, but  that  he  could  not  accept  it  while 
still  leader  of  the  army.  To  do  so  would  not  ac- 
cord with  his  ideas  of  civil  and  political  liberty 
of  a/;tion."  This  seems  to  have  been  a  true  ex- 
hibit of  the  fine  spirit  and  inU;lligent  patriotism 
of  the  man,  and  it  added  much  to  the  hopeful- 
ne'-s  of  the  regenerative  undertaking  of  the 
Young  Turks.  Shevket  is  an  Arab,  from  Bag- 
dad, who  hn/l  his  training  as  a  soldier  in  Ger- 
many and  hji'l  lived  in  Europe  twelve  years. 

What  U>  do  with  At*dul  Hamid  was  a  ques- 
tion over  which  tlie  Cornriiittee  of  Union  and 
Progress  wasted  very  littlr?  time.  He  became 
their  captive  on  the  24th.  On  the  26th  it  was 
known  that  he  wouUl  be  deposfid  and  exiled  to 
Balonika.  ll\n  falsity  in  all  that  he  had  pro 
fesse^l  of  a  willing  adoption  of  constitutional 
government,  and  his  treacherous  engineering  of 
the  conspiracy  against  it,  were  b<lieved  to  be 
op<;n  to  no  doubt.  It  was  proluibly  not  easy  t^) 
wive  him  from  the  do<'<m  of  d'rjith  which  he 
foired ;  hut  the  men  fif  calmly  tern fierc^d  mind 
and  will  who  ha'l  ruled  the  revolution  from  its 
l»«-ginning  were  still  in  c/mtnA.  On  the  morning 
<tf  the  27th  a  fctra  or  formal  de'jsion  by  tin; 
Hheik-ul-Islam,  authorizing  tin:  deposition  of 
Alxlul  Hnmid  from  the  Ottrunan  throne,  was 
sent  U>  the  .National  AHH<;rnbly  and  rfrJid.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  question  from  that  Ixxly. 
answerwl  t/Tsely  by  the  supnme  judge  of  tlif 
law  fif  Islam,  -  as  follows:  "What  Ix-cornes  of 
an  Imam  [the  tlth;  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  a« 
h»ad  of  the  OrtlKxlox  faith)  who  has  dintroycd 
f ert-nin  holy  writingM.  who  lias  wHzed  proprriy 
in  roritravention  Ui  the  HIctI  Ihwh,  who  has  I 
ct/tntn\tU:i\   rTueltics  in  ordering  th«  assusHina     I 


tion  and  imprisonment  of  exiles  without  any 
justification  under  the  Sheri  laws,  who  has 
squandered  the  public  money,  who,  having 
sworn  to  govern  according  to  the  Sheriat,  has 
violated  his  oath,  who,  by  gifts  of  money,  has 
provoked  internecine  bloodshed  and  civil  war, 
and  who  no  longer  is  recognized  in  the  pro- 
vinces ?  "  To  this  the  Sheik- ul-Islam  replied  : 
"He  must  abdicate  or  be  deposed."  At  once, 
by  unanimous  vote,  the  deposition  of  Abdul 
Hamid  and  the  succession  of  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Mohammed  Reschad  Effendi  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  National  Assembly.  The  new 
Sultan  was  proclaimed  with  impromptu  cere- 
mony in  the  afternoon,  at  the  Seraskierat,  to 
which  he  went  in  the  plain  costume  of  a  Turk- 
ish gentleman.  He  was  received  by  Mahmud 
Shevket  Pasha  and  his  staff  in  the  central  court. 
The  Grand  Vizier,  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  Said 
Pasha,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Ahmed 
Riza,  President  of  the  Chamber,  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  All  kissed  hands,  and  the 
whole  group,  headed  by  his  Majesty,  proceeded 
to  a  reserved  chamber,  the  gallery  above  the 
court  being  in  the  meantime  crowded  with  Sen- 
ators, Deputies,  officers,  journalists,  and  ordi- 
nary sightseers.  The  Deputies  and  Senators 
were  then  admitted  to  kiss  hands,  and  a  prayer 
was  recited.  This  ended  the  simple  ceremony 
of  the  day ;  but  one  of  more  solemnity  occurred 
on  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  Sultan  received 
the  sword  of  Osman  —  the  equivalent  of  a  cor- 
onation—  in  the  Mosque  Ayub,  which  Chris- 
tians are  never  permitted  to  enter,  and  was  con- 
ducted in  an  imposing  procession  through  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

Mohammed  Reschad  Effendi,  who  reigns  as 
Mohammed  V.,  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  year  when 
he  came  to  the  throne.  Until  the  revolution 
of  the  previous  July  he  had  been  practically  a 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  palaces  on  the  Bosporus, 
surrounded  by  the  creatures  of  his  jealous  and 
suspicious  brother,  without  whose  permission 
he  could  not  leave  the  palace  groimds.  Latterly 
he  had  enjoyed  some  degnu-  of  per.sonal  free- 
dom, for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  An  anony- 
mous contributor  to  the  /yontlou  Timex,  who 
had  had  an  oi)portunity  to  meet  him  since  the 
revolution  broke  his  bonds,  wrote  thus  of  the 
interview  :  "I  had  the  jjrivilcge  of  a  long  con- 
versation with  Reschad  when  I  was  in('onstan- 
tinople  in  the  autunui,  on  condition  that  tho 
visit  should  be  conducted  with  some  secrecy 
anri  should  remain  s'cret  until  the  return  of  Ila- 
midianism  was  hevond  the  range  of  possibility. 
I  l)elicve  I  was  the  first  Kuroj)ean  whom  he  had 
seen  .sitiee  the  revolutif)n  of  .luly  milit^iited  tin? 
severity  of  tin;  reclusion  enforced  for  liO  years 
by  Abdul  Handd.  Tho  Heir  Apparent  was 
still  living  in  the  I'alace  a/i joining  Dolrna 
Hagliche,  which  had  been  his  prison  throughout 
the  rejgn,  jenlously  tjuarded  by  the  Sultan's 
Prr-torians  at  the  entrances  from  the  main  road, 
nnri  by  a  giuihoiit  moored  in  the  liosporus 
opposite  the  water  ajtproa*  li.  .   .    . 

•'  Mis  IFiijhneHs  talked  slowlyand  hesitatingly, 
often  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper  and  cast- 
ing furtive  glances  round  the  room  as  if  he  was 
still  haunU'd  by  the  fear  of  s|>ies.  Iiut  he  listened 
eagerly  while  \  U>M  him  of  my  own  many  Jour- 
rieyingH  in  Turkev.  whose  peofde  I  hiid  known 
hinee  the  bej^innuig  of  the  llamidiitn  riijiini', 
ocoislonally  interrupting  me  with  au  apposite 
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remark,  or  asking  for  an  explanation  which 
showed  both  interest  and  intelligence.  There 
was  something  strangely  pathetic  in  this  desire 
for  information  about  liis  own  country,  over 
which  his  Highness  was  soon  destined  to  reign. 
A  full  hour's  conversation  left  the  impression 
that,  given  favourable  circumstances  and  good 
advisers,  the  Prince  was  well  qualified  to  preside 
over  a  period  of  peaceful  transition." 

Punishment  of  the  authors  of  the  counter- 
Tevolution  followed  quickl}'  on  the  reOstablish- 
ment  of  constitutional  authority,  and  it  was 
sternlj'  meted  out.  As  Mr.  Hagopian  expressed 
the  feeling  of  the  Young  Turks,  in  his  letter  of 
-April  26  to  the  New  York  Ecerdng  Post,  they 
"  could  not  afford  to  be  lenient.  The  conspiracy 
<of  April  13,"  he  added,  "  was  no  longer  a  secret. 
In  the  last  two  days  15,000  soldiers  and  6.000 
hodjas  and  spies  had  been  arrested.  In  their  pos- 
session over  half  a  million  dollars  had  been 
found.  AVhere  had  this  money  come  from?  Who 
could  deny  any  longer  that  Abdul  Hamid  drew 
from  his  bank  about  ten  million  dollars  a  montii 
ago  ?  His  favored  son,  Burhaneddin  Effendi, 
went  from  barrack  to  barrack  and  distributed 
the  money  among  the  soldiers.  Former  spies, 
disguised  in  Turkish  clergymen's  garments, 
went  among  the  troops  and  won  them  over  with 
the  Sultan's  bribes.  Soldiers,  when  arrested, 
were  found  to  have  an  average  of  one  hundred 
dollars ;  some  had  two  hundred,  three  hundred, 
and  even  five  hundred.  Indeed,  Abdul  Hamid 
was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  massa- 
cre in  Adana  was  instigated  by  his  emissaries 
sent  from  Constantinople.  The  old  and  the  new 
Y'ildiz  cliques  were  not  less  responsible."  By  the 
12th  of  May  thirty-eight  executions  had  been 
reported,  most  of  them  by  hanging  in  public 
places.  "A  member  of  the  court-martial  that 
sentenced  these  men  to  death  explained  the  rea- 
son of  the  public  hangings  by  saying  that  Con- 
stantinople was  such  a  city  of  rumor  and  tradi- 
tions of  corruption  that,  had  the  announcement 
been  made  that  these  men  had  been  executed 
in  private,  it  would  not  have  been  believed  by 
the  masses.  It  was  desired  to  impress  the  peo- 
ple with  the  fact  that  the  guilty  had  been  pun- 
ished." 

(April-Dec).  —  Outbreak  of  Massacre  in 
Southeastern  Asia  Minor.  —  The  first  news 
of  the  outbreak  of  massacre  in  southeastern  Asia 
Minor  came  to  Europe  and  America  in  a  tele- 
gram from  Constantinople,  dated  April  15,  say- 
ing: "A  massacre  of  Armenians  is  in  progress 
to-day  at  Mersina,  a  seaport  of  Asia  Minor  on 
the  Mediterranean."  In  this  report  the  out- 
break was  ascribed  to  the  provocation  of  a 
murder  of  two  Moslems  by  an  Anuenian ;  but 
nothing  that  appeared  subsequently  gave  any 
confirmation  to  this.  The  Sultan  has  been  ac- 
cused of  having  instigated  the  rising,  as  a 
means  of  starting  complications  which  might 
check  the  Young  Turks;  but  that  remains  im- 
proved. 

Mersina,  from  which  the  first  report  of  mas- 
sacre came,  is  thirty-six  miles  by  railway  from 
Adana,  the  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  that  name 
and  an  important  missionary  station  of  several 
American  missionary  organizations.  Adana 
was  a  city  of  about  45,000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Mohammedans,  but  with  Armenians  in  consid- 
erable numbers  and  a  few  Greeks.  The  Chris- 
tian  missions   included  important  schools.     In 


this  city  the  murderous  mob  had  begun  its 
work  on  the  14th  of  April,  a  day  prior  to  the 
Mersina  report,  and  it  is  found  to  have  been  the 
center  of  the  deadly  outbreak  throughout.  The 
Moslem  fury  was  directed  against  the  Armeni- 
ans, and,  though  two  missionaries  were  among 
the  killed,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ob- 
jects of  attack,  but  to  have  suffered  incidentally 
to  the  efforts  they  made  for  the  protection  of 
their  Armenian  neighbors  and  their  schools. 
There  were  Turkish  troops  in  the  city  from  the 
beginning  of  the  slaughter,  but  they  did  no- 
thing to  stop  it  for  five  days.  According  to  some 
accounts  the  vali,  or  governor,  kepi  them  shut 
up  in  quarters;  according  to  others  they  took 
Ijart  in  the  massacre.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Trow- 
bridge, who  was  in  Adana  during  these  terrible 
days,  declared  a  little  later:  "One  man  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  disorders  here.  This  is  the 
vali  himself.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  suppress 
lawlessness  and  massacre,  but  deliberately  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  He  said  simply :  '  We 
are  not  responsible.'  The  better  class  of  Turks 
in  Adana,"  Mr.  Trowbridge  continued,  "the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro- 
gress, are  deeply  grieved  and  saddened  at  these 
dreadful  events.  Some  of  them  are  ready  to 
join  us  in  relief  work  for  the  Armenians.  One 
Bey  already  has  opened  his  house  to  refugees." 

'This  gives  color  to  the  belief  that  the  out- 
break was  not  mere  mob-madness,  but  captained 
in  some  way  from  a  higher  center  of  'Turkish 
authority.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  firm  conviction 
of  many  w'ho  were  witnesses  of  what  occurred. 
Writing  on  the  24th  of  April  from  Tarsus, 
which  bore  its  share  of  the  widespread  attack, 
another  missionary  said:  "The  massacres  all 
began  on  the  same  day,  Wednesday,  the  14th, 
showing,  were  there  no  other  proof,  that  they 
were  inaugurated  by  telegraphic  orders  from 
Adana,  probably  from  Constantinople.  The 
only  places  where  the  Christians  took  up  arms 
for  a  short  time  to  defend  themselves  were 
Adana,  Hadjin,  and  near  the  battle-field  of 
Issus;  at  the  latter  place  they  are  still  holding 
out.  The  statement  by  Turkish  officials  that 
there  was  an  Armenian  insurrection,  that  Turks 
were  massacred,  and  houses  burned  by  the 
Christians,  etc.,  etc.,  are  simply  abominable  lies. 
This  cannot  be  put  too  stronglj'.  .  .  .  During 
fifty  long  liours,  while  battle  and  murder  and 
burnings  were  going  on  all  around  our  school 
and  residence  in  Adana,  the  vali,  though  he  had 
hundreds  of  soldiers  at  the  Konak,  sent  not  one 
to  protect  us  and  our  property." 

According  to  a  report  made  some  months 
later,  after  investigations  under  the  new  Turk- 
ish regime,  and  quoted  from  a  Turkish  news- 
paper, the  number  killed  in  all  parts  of  the 
province  was  20,008 ;  620  were  ^Moslems,  and 
the  remaining  19,400  were  non-Moslems.  Of 
the  non-Moslems  killed,  418  were  Old  Chal- 
deans, 163  Chaldeans,  210  Armenian  Catholics, 
655  Protestants,  99  Greeks,  and  the  remainder 
Gregorian  Armenians.  The  same  report  esti- 
mated the  destruction  of  property  as  having 
been  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  province.  The  appearance  of  Adana  and 
of  the  surrounding  country  after  the  massacres 
were  stopped  was  described  by  one  who  made 
the  journey  from  Tarsus  to  Adana,  and  who 
wrote  :  "  Leaving  behind  us  the  ruins  of  Tar- 
sus, and  the  hundreds  of  weeping  widows  and 
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orphans  there,  we  came  by  train  to  Adana. 
Near  the  city  the  road  runs  for  miles  through 
vineyards  and  gardens,  in  former  days  a  beauti- 
ful sight.  But  now  it  is  a  waste  of  desolation ; 
all  the  houses  of  the  Christians  are  heaps  of 
ruins;  in  and  around  those  houses  more  than 
five  hundred  were  slain  diu-ing  the  three  terri- 
ble days  of  April.  The  houses  of  Moslems  have 
not  been  injured.  We  noted  a  like  contrast  as 
respects  the  numerous  farms  on  the  plain  be- 
tween Tarsus  and  Adana.  And  yet  the  charge 
is  made,  and  believed,  that  the  Armenians  were 
the  aggressors ! 

"In  the  once  prosperous  Adana,  nothing  but 
ruins ;  it  is  like  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of 
Pompeii.  The  wretched  survivors  wander  bj' 
twos  and  threes  around  the  places  where  once 
stood  their  happy  homes  ;  they  look  more  like 
ghosts  than  human  beings,  these  pale,  dejected, 
barefooted  widows  and  orphans." 

On  the  12th  of  May,  after  the  Young  Turks 
bad  recovered  power  at  Constantinople,  the 
Turkish  Embassy  at  London  gave  out  the  fol- 
lowing announcement :  "  Order  and  tranquillity 
prevail  throughout  the  Sanjak  of  Djebel-i- 
Bereket.  Troops  are  arriving  gradually  and 
are  being  distributed  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  each  place.  The  local  authorities  at 
Adana  are  about  to  proceed  at  once  to  confiscate 
stolen  property  and  to  disarm  ^lusulmans  and 
non-Musulmans  alike.  This  measure  will  be 
adopted  g'-nerally  in  the  otlier  parts  of  the 
vilayet  as  s^>on  as  the  troops  which  are  coming 
from  the  various  places  have  reached  the  posi- 
tions U>  which  they  have  been  a.s.signed.  The 
authorities  are  very  busily  engaged  in  finding 
liomes  for  people  who  are  witliout  shelter  and  in 
supplying  tiicm  with  ffx)d.  A  Commission  for 
that  purj)os';  has  hern  appointed  at  Adana." 

A  Court  Marti:ii  and  a  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion were  now  sent  to  Adana  to  investigate  the 
ma.s3af,Te  and  pimi.sh  the  guilty.  Tlieir  work 
was  sf>on  showing  results.  On  the  24th  of  May 
a  report  came  from  Constantinople  that  "  Ferid 
J'asha  has  informed  a  representative  of  the 
Tanin  that  scvrral  of  the  S'>ldi<rH  who  took 
part  in  the  rewnt  massiicres  in  Cilir  ia  have  been 
arrested.  Nine  p'TS^jns  have  already  been  (con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Court-martial.  With 
regard  to  the  responsibility  for  the  outbreak, 
the  .Minister  sai'I  that,  wliilc  he  could  not  de- 
flnitelv  awribe  it  to  odlclal  i)rompting9,  certain 
ofTlfiHls  hful  failed  to  do  their  duty,  among  fhetn 
the  .Miit'-sarrif  of  Jebel  Herek<t,  who  ha*!  b<'en 
impris^jned  pending  an  inrjiiiry  into  his  con- 
duct. The  reactionaries  had  certainly  played  a 
part  in  fomenting  the  outbreak,  but  other  ele- 
ments—  which  the  Minist^^r  did  not  specify — 
had  fy)ntribiiied  thereto." 

On  flu-  K5f.li  of  July  it  was  repr)rted  that  "an 
Imp'Tial  Ira/I'h  ha"*  ben  insmd  orflering  tin- 
arrest  of  the  *x  Co.  <rnorH  of  Adana  and  Djebel 
IWek't,  the  commander  of  the  Adana  garri 
nm,  and  a  number  of  notabh-s  of  rilirja,  among 
whom  is  the  editor  of  Die  Itiilni,  the  notorious 
iJaifhdarll,  " 

Two  flays  later  it  was  said  that  "  the  ex  Oov- 
♦•rnors  of  Adima  an<l  iJjebd  IJ<r'"ket  have- been 
lu-fit  t')  Adana  under  a  stroni^  eH<:ort.  Home  liO 
I»-iulirig  Mosl'Tii  nolttblf-H  of  Adana  who  have 
\)»iu  arf'ited  will  be  immediately  brought  before 
a  Court.  .Martial  The  (irand  Vizier  ha.s  given 
orders  for  a  manifesto  to  be  preparfjd   by  the 


Sheikh-ul-Islam,  demonstrating  by  means  of 
texts  from  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions  that  the 
duty  of  all  good  Moslems  is  to  treat  Christians 
with  justice  and  to  regard  them  as  fellow-citi- 
zens with  equal  rights.  It  is  to  be  distributed 
by  the  kadis,  muftis,  and  hodjas  in  every  town 
and  village  of  the  empire,  and  the  most  learned 
ulema  are  to  take  it  as  their  text  in  the  sermons 
to  be  preached  during  next  Ramazan." 

July  18th  the  court-martial  was  stated  to  have 
made  a  report  which  concluded  as  follows: 
"'Fifteen  persons  have  been  already  hanged, 
800  deserve  death,  15,000  deserve  hard  labour 
for  life,  and  80,000  deserve  minor  sentences.  If 
it  is  decided  to  proceed  with  the  punishment, 
we  will  draw  a  cordon  around  the  town  and  deal 
expeditiously  with  the  matter.'  In  view,  how-- 
ever,  of  the  general  reconciliation  between  the 
various  elements,  the  Court-martial  i-ecommends 
a  general  amnesty  on  the  occasion  of  the  Na 
tional  Fete." 

Tlie  11th  of  August  brought  accounts  of  the 
publication  of  a  declaration  by  a  Commission  of 
three  ministers  in  the  Turkish  Cabinet  appointed 
to  prepare  it,  acquitting  the  Armenians  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  outbreak  at  Adana.  This 
declaration,  drawn  up  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  reports  of  the  members  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Commission  on  the  massiicres  and 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  ascribes 
the  massacre  to  the  ignorance  of  the  population. 
"  In  the  reign  of  Abdul  Ilamid  the  people  had 
become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  every  Arme- 
nian was  a  separatist  at  heart,  and  were  therefore 
averse  from  (-(luality  with  the  Armenian  com- 
muinty.  They  had  become  in  consequence  the 
tools  of  rcligiou.s  or  political  agitators.  The  de- 
claration censures  severely  the  local  oflicials  for 
their  failure,  not  only  to  quell  the  outbreak,  but 
to  warn  the  Government  that  the  situation  in 
Cilicia  was  critical." 

One  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commission  which  investigated  matters  at 
Adana  gave,  perhaps,  a  more  distinct  idea  of 
the  causes  that  worked  to  produce  the  massa- 
cres, in  an  interview  published  during  August, 
when  he  said:  "  The  massaere  in  Adana  had  two 
strong  causes :  reaction  and  tyranny.  The  joy 
of  the  July  demonstrations  |of  li»()8|  had  scarcely 
passed  when,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  tyran- 
nical tendf-ncies  began  to  a|)|)ear.  'Phe  former 
.Mufti  of  Bakhrheh  went  hither  and  thither  de- 
claring that  liberty  and  the  cofislitution  were 
the  work  of  the  Clirislians,  that  the  constitution 
was  cofitrary  to  the  Sheriat.  In  this  way  he 
stirred  up  .Moslems  against  the  Christians  and 
the  constitution.  In  place  of  the  joy  which  ap- 
peared among  all  classes  during  the  first  days  of 
the  constitution,  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  enmity 
atrainst  noti  .Monlems  bi-gan  to  spi(-a<l." 

Kvidently  the  iitniie.Ht.y  reconunended  by  the 
Court  marlial  in  .Iidy  was  not  granted  ;  for  the 
frJlowing  telegram  wassent  from  ConstHritinopIo 
on  X\\i-  I'ith  of  Deer-mber  to  tin;  London  7'inifii: 
"  Twenty  six  MohIc-iuh,  who  were  sentenced  to 
death  in  connexion  with  the  Adana  masHucres 
In  Ai)ril  last,  were  r-xecuted  at  Adana  yesterday 
and  today.  Order  was  maintained,  although 
the  jio[iulatlon  was  much  irinved,  (he  women 
relari veH  of  the  e(jtideMine<l  publicly  maidf<-Hting 
their  grief.  One  Armenian  is  awaiting  execu- 
tion." 

Nevertheless   the   Armenians   have  not    been 
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satisfied  with  the  punishments  inflicted,  and  the 
Armenian  Patriarch  resigned  in  September,  as 
a  mark  of  protest,  maintaining  that  the  real  in- 
stigators of  the  massacres  went  unpunished. 

A.  D.  1909  (May-Dec).  —  Hilmi  Pasha, 
Grand  Vizier.  —  Parliament  opened  by  the 
new  Sultan. — Constitutional  Amendments 
on  Religion  and  Education.  —  The  Commit- 
tee of  Union  and  Progress.  —  Change  of 
Ministry.  —  From  the  Isi  to  the  5tli  of  May 
Tewfik  Pasha  was  Grand  Vizier,  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  new  Sultan.  Then,  as  had  been 
expected.  Hilmi  Pasha  was  called  to  his  place, 
and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
until  the  last  week  of  the  year.  On  the  20tli  of 
the  month  the  Sultan  in  i)erson  opened  the  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and,  after  a  speech  from  the 
throne  had  been  read  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  pro- 
nounced the  following  words:  "I  have  sworn 
to  respect  the  Sheriat  and  the  Constitution  in 
its  entirety,  and  not  to  transgress  for  one  instant 
from  safeguarding  the  national  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  You  must  now  in  return 
take  the  necessary  oath."  The  oath  was  then 
taken  by  the  Senators  and  Deputies  in  turn,  his 
Majesty  watching  the  proceedings  from  the  Im- 
perial box.  On  the  24th  the  Grand  Vizier  an- 
nounced the  programme  of  measures  and  gen- 
eral policy  to  be  undertaken  by  his  Ministrv, 
and  received,  after  debate,  a  vote  of  confidence 
by  190  to  5.  The  reconstituted  Government 
was  now  a  fully  organized  fact. 

Questions  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  State 
towards  religion  and  education,  as  it  should  be 
defined  in  the  Constitution,  were  among  the 
earliest  of  high  importance  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Parliament.  On  the  8th  of  June  it 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1876  (see,  in  this  vol.,  Constitution 
OF  Turkey)  reading  as  follows  : 

"  Islam  is  the  State  religion. 

"The  State,  while  safeguarding  this  princi- 
ple, guarantees  the  free  exercise  of  all  cults 
recognized  in  the  Empire,  and  maintains  the 
religious  privileges  granted  to  divers  communi- 
ties, provided  public  order  and  riorality  be  not 
infringed." 

On  the  subject  of  education  the  Constitution 
was  amended  to  read  : 

"Education  is  free. 

"All  schools  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Government.  The  necessary  measures  shall 
be  taken  to  assure  to  every  Ottoman  subject  a 
uniform  system  of  education.  There  shall  be 
no  interference  with  the  religious  education  of 
the  different  communities." 

The  Christian  communities,  especially  the 
Greek,  objected  strenuously  to  this,  fearing  that 
governmental  control  would  be  found  to  mean 
the  imposition  of  the  Turkish  language  in  all 
schools,  as  an  instrument  of  nationalization. 

Another  proposed  amendment,  making  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  eligible  for  the 
posts  of  Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries  of 
State,  failed  to  secure  the  requisite  two-thirds 
majority,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  defeat  of 
the  civilian  leaders  of  the  ' '  Young  Turk  "  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  desirous  of  holding  the  posts  in 
question,  while  sitting  also  in  the  Chamber. 

The  firm  control  of  afifairs  which  the  Commit- 
tee in  question  had  exercised  throughout  the 
revolutionary  movement,  while  keeping  itself 


m5'st€riously  anonymous  in  the  background^ 
had  been  extraordinarily  successful,  indicative 
of  high  wisdom  and  a  very  genuine  public 
spirit.  But  the  forces  thus  handled  by  the 
Committee,  especially  in  the  military  element 
of  the  revolution,  were  growing  restive,  it 
would  appear,  under  the  feeling  of  too  much 
subordination,  and  gave  increasing  .signs  of  dis- 
content with  the  invisibilit}'  of  the  wires  by 
which  they  were  pulled.  Without  doubt,  it 
was  evidence  of  this  which  led  the  Committee, 
at  a  meeting  at  Salonika,  in  October,  to  resolve 
and  announce  that  their  organization  should  no 
longer  be  a  secret  society,  but  open  to  public 
knowledge  and  directed  henceforth  by  a  respon- 
sible executive.  Whether  the  Committee  did 
or  did  not  strengthen  itself  by  thus  coming  into 
the  open,  it  has  maintained  its  ascendancy  and 
still  exercises  a  controlling  power. 

The  second  session  of  Parliament  was  opened 
by  the  Sultan,  on  the  14tii  of  November,  with  a 
speech  of  roseate  contentedness  in  its  contem- 
plation of  Turkish  affairs.  Late  in  December  a 
change  of  Ministry  occurred,  in  somewhat  ob- 
scure connection  with  a  consolidation  of  steamer 
lines  on  the  Euphrates.  A  British  line  of  steam- 
ers, known  as  the  Lynch  Line,  which  had  been 
running  on  that  river  since  1860,  was  being 
consolidated  with  a  Turkish  line  that  the  Turk- 
ish Government  controlled,  and  something  in 
the  transaction  which  raised  an  issue  between 
Parliament  and  the  Grand  Vizier.  Hilmi  Pasha, 
led  the  latter  to  resign  December  28.  Nobody 
seems  to  have  doubted,  however,  that  the  real 
cause  of  his  leaving  office  was  in  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Committee  that  he  should  do  so. 
General  Mahmud  Shevket,  the  able  military 
leader  of  the  Revolution,  was  invited  to  form  a 
Cabinet,  but  declined,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done 
before.  The  high  office  was  then  conferred  on 
Hakki  Bey,  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
Mahmud  "Shevket  Pasha  accepted  office  in  his 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  War. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.). —Railway  and  Irriga- 
tion Projects  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Delta. 
—  Sir  William  Willcocks,  the  British  engineer 
who  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in 
survej'S  for  the  Turkish  Government,  having 
reference  to  irrigation  and  railway  improve- 
ments for  the  reclamation  of  the  great  Mesopota- 
mian  region,  made  a  report  to  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  at  Constantinople  in  October, 
1909.  of  which  the  following  account  was  given 
to  the  Press  through  Reuter's  Agency:  "Sir 
William  Willcocks  advocates  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Baghdad  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  proposed  railway  would  start  from 
Baghdad,  cross  the  Euphrates  at  Feludia,  and 
follow  the  Valley  to  Hit.  At  Hit  the  line  would 
take  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  traverse  the  flat 
desert  in  a  straight  line  to  El  Kaim,  near  Abu 
Kemal,  the  northern  limit  of  the  cataracts. 
From  El  Kaim  to  Der  Zor,  the  Euphrates  has  no 
cataracts,  and  the  river  Khabour,  which  joins 
the  Euphrates  at  Mayadin,  the  ancient  Rehoboth, 
is.  like  the  Euphrates,  navigable  during  the 
whole  year.  These  parts  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Khabour  could  be  extensively  developed  and  all 
their  products  transported  to  El  Kaim  by  boat 
and  thence  by  rail.  From  El  Kaim  the  railway 
would  proceed  to  Tidmor  (Palmyra)  and  follow 
the  old  trade  route  over  a  flat  desert  supplied 
with  water.     From  Palmyra  the  line  would  ga^ 
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either  to  Hom3  or  Damascus.  The  total  length 
of  the  railway  from  Baghdad  to  Damascus  is 
placed  at  880  kilometres. 

"  The  report  next  deals  with  the  works  of 
irrigation  to  be  undertaken  at  once.  These  con- 
sist of  barrages  of  the  Hindieh  canal,  dams  on 
the  Habbania  and  Sakhlawia,  and  works  for  the 
navigation  on  the  Tigris.  The  total  cost  of  the 
entire  works  on  the  Euphrates  is  estimated 
at  £T1,034:,060,  while  that  of  the  works  on  the 


Tigris  is  placed  at  £T1, 110,480.  The  cost  of  the 
works  to  be  undertaken  forthwith  attains  the 
following  figures:  —  On  the  Euphrates,  £T822,- 
700;  on  the  Tigris,  £TT10,000;  total,  £T1,532,- 
700.  The  railway  could  be  built  in  two  years, 
while  the  irrigation  works  would  take  eight 
years  to  complete.  To  begin  with,  one  million 
hectares  of  land  would  be  restored  to  its  former 
prosperity  out  of  five  million  hectares  which 
comprise  the  Tigris-Euphrates  delta." 


TUSKEGEE     INSTITUTE:     Its 

T'wenty-fifth  Anniversary.      See  (in  this  vol.) 
Educatiox:  United  States:  A.  D.  1906. 

TWEEDMOUTH,  Lord:  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  See  (in  this  vol.)  England: 
A.  D.  l'JU.5-l'JU6. 

TWO-HUNDRED-AND-THREE 
METRE  HILL.  .See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan: 
A.  D.  1904-1905   (M.^t-Jan.). 

TWO  POWER  STANDARD,  Naval. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Prep.vrations  for. 

TURNEY,  Daniel  Braxton:  Nominated 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  United  States:  A.  D.  1908  (April- 
Nov.). 

TYRREL,  Father  George:  Writer  of  a 
Famous  Letter  on  Questions  of  Religion.  — 
His  death.  —  The  Hev.  George  Tyrrel,  widely 
known  as  Father  Tyrrel,  died  on  the  l.jtlj  of 
July,  1909,  at  Storrington,  Sussex,  England. 
He  was  the  writer  of  a  letter  w^liich  gave  a  not- 
able impulse  to  the  movement  of  thought  in  the 
lioman  Catholic  Church  known  as  "  Modern- 
ism," which  Pope  Pius  X.  condemned  as  hereti-   i 


cal  in  his  encyclical  of  1907.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  an  English  man  of  science  (sup- 
posed to  have  been  Prof.  Mivart)  who,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  found  difficult}'  in  reconciling 
his  scientific  convictions  with  the  tenets  of  his 
Church.  Parts  of  the  letter  obtained  publica- 
tion iu  Ital}-,  and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Father 
Tyrrel  from  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  then  gave 
publication  to  the  full  text  of  the  letter,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Much  Abused  Letter."  On  the 
appearance  of  the  encyclical  against  ilodernism 
he  criticised  it  with  keenness,  and  was  virtually 
excommunicated  from  the  Church.  The  fact 
that  on  his  death-bed,  when  stricken  with 
speechlessness,  he  received  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  gave  rise  to  much  controversy,  as 
to  his  volition  in  the  matter  and  as  to  the  justi- 
fication of  the  priest  who  ministered  to  him. 

Fatlier  Tyrrel  had  entered  the  Roman  Church 
in  1879,  under  the  inUueuce  of  the  writings  of 
Cardinal  Newman. 

TZE-HSI:  Dowager-Empress  of  China. — 
Her  death.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  I). 
1908  (Nov.). 
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UGANDA:  Its  habitability  by  Whites. 
See  '"in  tliis  vol.;  Akrka. 

ULEMA,  The.  See  fin  this  vol.)  Turkey: 
A.  \>    19<)9(Jan.-May). 

UNDERFED  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
See  i\n  tliin  \<>\.,  I'o\  i.i:i  v,  '{"itc.  Pi'.oiu.kms  ok. 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  The  Problem  of. 
8<,-e   (in    this   vol.;    I'ovektv,    The    Pk<)Iii,i..ms 

OK. 

UNIFORM  STATE  LAWS.  Sec  (in  this 
vol.)  Law  and  its  Couutb:  Umted  States. 


UNITED  DRY  GOODS  COMPANIES. 
See  (in  this  vol.;  Co-mbinations,  Industrial, 
&<■.  :  United  States:  .V.  I).  1909. 

UNITED  FREE  CHURCH,  of  Scotland. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  S( oti.and  :   \    I).  r.i()4-19()r). 

UNITED  MINE-WORKERS,  of  Amer- 
ica. See  (ill  litis  vol.)  i.,Aiton  ()i:uaniza- 
TioN  :  United  States. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
of  Scotland.  See  (in  this  vol.;  Scotland:  A. 
D.  VM4. 
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A.  D  1901  (Sept.;.  —  The  Assassination 
of  President  McKTinley.  —"On  the  sixth  of 
Se[)t':riih»T,  i'r<  si'hrit  .Milvinh-y  wii.s  HJiot  by  an 
anfirchint  while  utleridirii.'  the  Pim  ,\iii(ri(Min  Kx- 
tKMition  at  iJuffalo,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the 
fourteenth  of  that  month.  Of  the  last  Hev<n 
clf-rted  Prc«id»nlH,  he  Is  the  third  who  has  bec-ii 
murd'T'd,  and  the  bare  rffltal  of  this  fact  in 
sufllf  ierit  to  JciHlify  gnivn  alarm  among  all  loyal 
Ariwrifytfi  citi/.<;nH.  .Moreover,  the  eircum- 
tUuKJH  'it  iIiIh,  the  third  UMHa.sKJ  rial  ion  of  an 
\n.ir,;u  frcRidcrit.  have  a  peculiarly  HiniHter 
»)i'  '       B'»tli  I'nsident  Lincoln  and  Pre- 

•i'l  i.'ld  were  kilh-d  l<y  nHwmilnH  of  lyjieg 

III  ■' ly  not  iinf:omrMon  In  histr>ry  ,  I'nsl     | 

d»rii.  J, .1.1 '/In  fallin((  a  victim  to  the  t«Trililf  jtaH 
»\<)tm  urnu-*'!]  ],y  four  yearH  of  civil  war.  and 
I'reMideot  Gnrfleld  U)  the  revengeful  vanity  of  n 


disappointed  olllce  seeker.  President  McKinley 
was  killed  by  an  utterly  dcjiravrd  criniiiial  bi-- 
loiiging  to  that  body  of  ciiiiiiiials  who  object  to 
nil  governments,  good  and  had  alike,  who  are 
again.st  any  form  of  pojiidar  liberty  if  it  is  guar- 
anteed by  even  the  ino.st  just  and  liberal  laws, 
and  who  an-  an  lK)stile  to  the  upright  ex|)oneiit 
of  a  free  peojile's  soher  will  as  to  the  tyrannical 
and  irreH|>onHihle  deHpot. 

"It  i.s  not  too  iiiucli  to  say  that  at  the  time 
of  Prenident  MeKinley's  death  he  was  tli<;  most 
widely  loved  man  in  all  the  (nited  Slates; 
while  we  have  never  had  any  |niblic  man  of  his 
position  who  hiiH  been  so  wholly  free  from  the 
bitter  animoMilies  ineident  to  jiiihlic  lif(r.  IMs 
political  o|ipiiiienlH  were  the  tlr.sl  to  bear  the 
lieartieHl  and  nioHt  generous  tribute  lo  the  broad 
kindliness  of  nature,  the  sweetness  und  gentle- 
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ness  of  character,  which  so  endeared  him  to  his 
close  associates.  To  a  standard  of  lofty  integrity 
in  public  life  he  united  the  tender  affections  and 
home  virtues  which  are  all -important  in  the 
make-up  of  national  character.  A  gallant  sol- 
dier in  the  great  war  for  the  Union,  he  also 
shone  as  an  example  to  all  our  people  because 
of  his  conduct  in  the  most  sacred  and  intimate 
of  home  relations.  There  could  be  no  personal 
hatred  of  him,  for  he  never  acted  with  aught 
but  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  others.  No 
one  could  fail  to  respect  him  who  knew  him  in 
public  or  private  life.  The  defenders  of  those 
murderous  criminals  who  seek  to  excuse  their 
criminality  by  asserting  that  it  is  exercised  for 
political  ends,  inveigh  against  wealth  and  ir- 
responsible power.  But  for  this  assassination 
even  this  base  apology  cannot  be  urged.  .  .  . 

"The  blow  was  aimed  not  at  this  President, 
but  at  all  Presidents ;  at  every  symbol  of  gov- 
ernment. President  McKinley  was  as  empluiti- 
cally  the  embodiment  of  the  popular  will  of  the 
Nation  expressed  through  the  forms  of  law  as  a 
New  England  town  meeting  is  in  similar  fash- 
ion the  embodiment  of  the  law-abiding  purpose 
and  practice  of  the  people  of  the  town.  On  no 
conceivable  theory  could  the  murder  of  the 
President  be  accepted  as  due  to  protest  against 
'  inequalities  in  the  social  order,'  save  as  the 
murder  of  all  the  freemen  engaged  in  a  town 
meeting  covild  be  accepted  as  a  protest  against 
that  social  inequality  which  puts  a  malefactor 
in  jail."  — Message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  3,  1901.  See,  also,  Buffalo  :  A.  D. 
1901. 

A.  D.  1901  (Sept.).  —  Settlement  of  Boxer 
Indemnity  from  China.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
China:  A.  D.  1901-1908. 

A.  D.  1901  (Dec).  —  Communication  of  Ger- 
man Claims  and  Complaints  against  Vene- 
zuela.—  The  President's  Reply.- — Interpre- 
tation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  See  Vene- 
zuela :  A.  D.  1901. 

A.  D.  1901-1902.  —  The  "Boom  Years" 
in  Trade  and  Investment  of  Capital.  See 
Finance  and  Trade  :  A.  D.  1901-1909. 

A.  D.  1901-1902. —  Efforts  of  Secretary 
Hay  to  maintain  the  *'  Open  Door  "  in  Man- 
churia.    See  China:  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

A.  D.  1901-1902  (Oct. -Jan.). — The  Sec- 
ond International  Conference  of  American 
Republics.     See  American  Republics. 

A.  D.  1901-1902  (Nov.-Feb.).  —  Negotia- 
tion and  Ratification  of  the  Second  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  relative  to  a  Ship  Ca- 
nal between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  See  Panama  Canal:  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

A.  D.  1901-1903.  —  Urgency  of  President 
Roosevelt  for  more  Effective  Legislation  to 
control  the  Operation  of  so-called  Trusts. 
See  Combinations  :  Industrial,  &c.  :  United 
States  :  A.  D.  1901-1903. 

A.  D.  1901-1903.  —  Purchase  of  Fran- 
chises and  Property  of  French  Panama 
Canal  Co.  —  Failure  of  Canal  Treaty  with 
Colombia.  — Secession  and  recognized  Inde- 
pendence of  Panama.  —  Treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  —  Undertaking  of  the 
Canal.     See  Panama  Canal. 

A.  D.  1901-1905.  —  The  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  during  his  First  Term.  —  On 
succeeding  the  murdered  President  McKinley, 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  President  Roosevelt 


retained  his  predecessor's  Cabinet,  three  mem- 
bers of  which  remained  in  it  throughout  the 
term.  These  were  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  resigned  in  1902  and  was  succeeded 
by  Leslie  M.  Shaw.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of 
War,  was  succeeded  by  William  H.  Taft  in 
1904.  John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
retired  in  1902,  to  be  succeeded  by  William  II. 
Moody,  who  went  two  years  later  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  Attorney-General,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Philander  C.  Knox,  and  being 
followed  in  the  Navy  Department  by  Paul  Mor- 
ton. Charles  E.  Smith,  Postmaster-General, 
left  the  Cabinet  in  1902,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Henry  C.  Payne,  who  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  Robert  J.  Wynne  in  1904.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  created  in 
February,  1903,  was  filled  first  by  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  until  1904,  then  by  Victor  H.  Met- 
calf. 

A.  D.  1901-1905.  —  Urgency  of  President 
Roosevelt  for  more  effective  Railway  Rate 
Legislation.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Railways: 
United  States:  A.  D.  1870-1908. 

A.  D.  1901-1906.  —  Governmental  Action 
against  Corporate  Wrongdoing.  —  A  sum- 
mary of  Legislation,  Litigation,  and  Court 
Decisions.  See  Comuinations,  Industrial: 
United  States:  A.  D.  1901-1906. 

A.  D.  1901-1909.  —  Progress  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  under  President  Roosevelt.  See 
Civil  Service  Reform  :  United  States. 

A.  D.  1901-1909.  —  The  great  National 
Movement  for  an  organized  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources.  See  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources:  United  States. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  of 
the  Pious  Fund  Dispute  with  Mexico.  See 
Mexico  :  A.  D.  1902. 

A.  D.  1902  (Aug.).  —  Assertion  to  Ger- 
many of  Principles  involved  in  the  Right  of 
Expatriation.     See  Naturalization. 

A.  D.  1902  (Jan.).  —  Founding  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  See 
Science  and  Invention:  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. 

A.  D.  1902  (Feb.-March).  —  Visit  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia. — A  visit  by  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  brother  of  the  German  Emperor,  was 
an  event  of  considerable  importance,  in  what  it 
signified  of  friendl}'  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  The  Prince  arrived  on 
the  22d  of  February  and  remained  in  the  country 
until  the  11th  of  March,  visiting  and  being  en- 
tertained at  Washington  (and  Mt.  Vernon),  An- 
napolis, West  Point,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  making  a  six  days  trip  into  the  West. 

A.  D.  1902  (March).  —  Creation  of  a  Per- 
manent Census  Bureau. — After  long  urging. 
Congress,  in  February,  1902,  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  organization  of  a  permanent  Cen- 
sus Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

A.  D.  1902  (May).  —  Unveiling  of  a  Monu- 
ment to  Marshal  de  Rochambeau.  —  A  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  the 
following  words,  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1902  :  "That  the  President 
be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to 
extend  to  the  Government  and  people  of  France 
and  the  family  of  Marshal  de  Rochambeau,  com- 
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mander  in  chief  of  the  French  forces  in  America 
during  the  war  of  independence,  and  to  the 
family  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  unite  with  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  in  a  lit  and  appropriate 
dedication  of  the  monument  of  Marshal  de  Ro- 
chambeau  to  be  unveiled  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two;  and  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  same,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

The  invitation  was  conveyed  to  the  President 
of  France  by  an  autograph  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt,  while  Secretary  Hay,  at  the  same 
time,  communicated  it  officially,  through  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  representa- 
tives of  the  families  of  Marshal  de  Rochambeau 
and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  France,  in  re- 
sponse, sent  a  battleship,  the  Gaulois,  bearing  a 
general  ami  an  admiral,  with  two  aids  each,  and 
two  officials  from  the  foreign  office.  The  invi- 
tation was  accepted  by  the  present  Count  and 
Countess  de  Rochambeau  ;  and,  as  explained  by 
Ambassador  Porter  in  a  despatch,  "Mr.  Gaston 
de  Sabune  de  Lafayette  and  his  wife,  not  being 
able  to  proceed  to  the  United  States,  the  invi- 
tation is  accepted  for  Mr.  Paul  de  Sahune  de 
Lafayette,  who  has  been  living  in  the  United 
States  for  the  ]a.st  two  years  and  who  speaks 
English.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mr.  Gaston  de 
Sahune  de  J^fayette." 

The  ceremonies  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment took  place  at  Washington  on  the  34th  of 
May,  and  were  followed  by  official  hospitalities 
Vj  the  guests  of  the  occa.sion  at  Washington, 
Annapr^lis,  West  Point,  New  York,  Newport, 
and  Boston.  With  the  sailing  of  the  Oaulois,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  the  formalities  of  the  visit  came 
to  an  end. 

A.  D.  1902  (Mayj.  —  Establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba. —  Transfer  of  Executive 
Authority  from  U.  S.  Military  Governor  to 
President-elect  Palma.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Ci;ii.v;  A.  D.  1901 -1!>(>2. 

A.  D.  1902  ''May-Nov.).  —  The  Restora- 
tion of  the  White  House.  —  Lntil  1903  the 
residence  and  the  executive  offices  of  the  Prc- 
Bid'-nt  of  the  United  States  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  hintoric  Wliit/;  Hou.v;,  with  in- 
creatiing  inconvenience  and  lini)rt>prietv.  .Many 
projects  for  their  sfiparation  had  been  (iiscu.'4S<;d, 
involving  generally  the  erection  of  a  new  man- 
sion for  the  chief  magistrate  ;  but  they  had  no 
result  until  President  Kooscvelt,  with  charac- 
ferislic  resolution,  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
ffii  erriptijilic  pronouncement  that  "  undeT  no 
(  iDces  should  the  PrcHident  live  elsc- 
V,..  .  .i.m  in  the  historic  White  Houw!"  up- 
pealed  nlrnmrly  to  a  very  common  public  feel- 
ing, and  'h'i\  the  way  for  an  undertaking 

wiiich  "■•,'  I'.ared  the  White  HouMe  of  itH 

f"  il  ofWcfn  ami  miwlc  It  a  fit 

(I.  <•  for  the  diief  citizen  of 

the  i '  .  Ins  family. 

Oil  •!  will)  ihr-  |';irk  Comniltwlon  of 

Wa«liirji'tf>ri,  and  eH()Cf:lally  with  the  architect, 
Mr  .M'  Kim.  who  wjis  one  of  ItH  meinhern,  an  to 
the  ex[K'riflltur«  of  the  annual  HpftrofiriutirmH 
of  C'ongfeM  for  repairs  to  the  While  HoufM-,  it 


was  decided  to  be  thriftless  policy  "to  patch  a 
building  that  needed  thorough  reconstruction. 
When  asked  for  his  ideas  as  to  such  reconstruc- 
tion, Mr.  McKim  advised  that  a  temporary  one- 
story  building  be  located  west  of  the  White 
House,  nearly  on  the  site  once  occupied  by 
Thomas  Jefferson's  offices,  and  be  distinctly 
subordinate  to  the  main  building ;  and  that  the 
White  House  be  restored  to  its  original  uses  as 
a  residence.  This  solution  commended  itself  to 
the  President,  but  lateness  in  the  session  of 
Congress  seemed  to  make  the  project  impossible 
of  immediate  execution. 

"The  discussion  was  still  in  the  academic 
stage  when,  one  day  [in  May.  1902],  Mr.  Mc- 
Kim outlined  his  ideas  to  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Millan, who  straightway  asked  the  cost  of  the 
I^roposed  changes.  Pressed  for  an  immediate 
answer,  ilr.  McKim  made  a  rough  estimate. 
The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  was  then 
pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, and  within  an  hour  from  the  time  the  fig- 
ures were  given  that  committee  agreed  to  insert 
an  item  for  the  restoration  of  the  White  House 
and  for  the  construction  of  temporary  executive 
offices.  To  Senators  Allison  and  Hale  the  Pre- 
sident afterward  submitted  the  architect's 
scheme  ;  and  when  the  item  was  reached  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  the 
plan  was  received  with  favor,  and  the  appro- 
priation was  agreed  to  without  objection." 

It  passed  the  House  with  equal  promptitude. 
The  President  then  stipulated  that  "the  work 
should  be  completed  in  time  for  the  next  social 
season,  and  that  the  executive  offices  and  the 
living  portion  of  the  White  House  should  be 
ready  in  November,  1902.  That  meant  a  cam- 
paign. Stones  for  floors  and  .stairways  must  be 
selected  piece  by  piece  at  the  distant  quarry ; 
steel  must  be  found  to  replace  the  over-tired 
wooden  floor  beams  ;  velvets  and  silks  must  be 
woven;  hardware  must  be  fashioned;  and  a 
thousand  and  one  deUiils  must  be  looked  after, 
because  in  less  than  six  months  the  White 
House  was  to  be  made  over  from  cellar  to  gar- 
ret, and  every  piece  of  wcxnlwork,  every  item 
of  furniture,  cJich  ceiling  and  panel  and  moidd- 
ing,  must  be  both  architecturally  correct  and 
also  befitting  a  house  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eiirhteenth  century.  Such  was  the  task  which 
the  architects,  Me.ssrs.  McKim,  Mead  A:  White, 
Uiok  upon  themselves.  .   .   . 

"The  total  amount  which  Congress  placed  in 
President  Hoosevelt's  hands  for  both  the  execu- 
tive offices  and  the  While  House  was  S.'5:}0.641, 
and  he  might  expend  the  money  either  by  con- 
tract or  olherwis*;  in  his  discretif)n.  This 
amount  was  bu-seil  on  estimates  furni.shed  by 
thr- (irchitects,  with  the  understanding  that  any 
I)orilr)n  saved  on  one  item  might  be  used  on 
others,  a  very  happy  j)roviso,  as  it  lurneii  out, 
b(;caus<;  the  elei  trie  wirini;  had  to  be  entirely 
renewed,  new  heating  uppariitiis  i)rovided,  and 
even  a  new  roof  fnit  on  liir-  house — all  unfore- 
seen reijuircmenls.   .   .   . 

"  At  the  <»utset  the  arehitectH  discovered  that 
simply  by  carrying  out  completely  the  early 
I>lnnHaHio  the  exUrior,  and  liy  nuiking  ccTtain 
reiirranj^emeniH  in  the  interior,  the  .  .  .  While 
House  problems  could  be  solved,  at  least  for  the 
Immediate  future,  without  destroying  one  singlo 
feature  of  the  historic  bidlding.   .  .  . 

"  iiy  the  restoration  of  the  east  and  west  ter- 
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races  the  White  House  now  rises  from  a  stylo- 
bate  460  feet  in  length,  thus  greatly  enhancing 
the  dignity  of  the  structure.  The  roofs  of  these 
terraces  (which  are  level  with  the  ground  on  the 
north)  are  surrounded  with  stone  balustrades 
bearing  electric  lamps."  —  Charles  Moore,  The 
Restoration  of  the  White  House  {Century  Maga- 
zine, April,  1903). 

A.  D.  1902  (June). —  Reclamation  (Irriga- 
tion) Act  of  Congress.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Con- 

SEIiVATION    OF   NaTUK.\L    KeSOUIICES:     UxITED 

States. 

A.  D.  1902  (Oct.).  —  Failure  of  Projected 
Purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  See 
Dekmakk  :  A.  D.  1903. 

A.  D.  1902-1903.  —  Friendly  course  of  Ger- 
many in  undertaking  Proceedings,  with  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  against  Venezuela. — 
Recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  —  In- 
termediation of  the  United  States.  —  "If 
uuy  proof  were  needed  of  Germany's  purpose 
to  maintain  good  relations  with  our  country 
[the  United  States],  her  course  in  the  Venezuela 
matter  [see  Venezuela:  A.  D.  1902-1904]  has 
amply  supplied  it.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many came  to  an  understanding  with  our  gov- 
ernment before  taking  forcible  measures  against 
Venezuela  is  of  most  momentous  .significance. 
"Why?  Because  this  was  the  first  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  any  Continen- 
tal Power.  It  is  a  notable  milestone  passed  in 
the  history  of  our  country  and  its  relations  with 
European  governments.  It  gives  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  a  validity  no  longer  to  be  disputed. 
All  this  was  instantly  recognized  in  Germany. 
'America  for  the  Americans,'  said  a  great  Ber- 
lin daily,  'has  become  an  irreversible  fact.' 
German  Jingo  organs  were  dazed,  and  angrily 
exclaimed,  '  Must  we  ask  permission  at  Wash- 
ington to  collect  our  claims  from  Venezuela? ' 
Papers  of  more  rational  temper,  however,  ac- 
cepted Germany's  course,  as  not  only  without 
detriment  to  her  dignity,  but  as  in  harmony  with 
her  political  interests.  Indeed,  this  saner  section 
of  the  German  press  was  even  pleased  that  the 
government  had  thus  made  such  an  emphatic 
disavowal  of  the  aims  and  dreams  of  the  noisy, 
fantastic  Pan-Germans."  —  W.  C.  Dreher,  A 
Letter  from  Germany  {Atlantic  Monthly,  March, 
1902). 

A.  D.  1902-1903.  —  Extension  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice Classification  to  Rural  Free  Deliv- 
ery Service.  —  Order  concerning  Unclassified 
Laborers.  See  (in  this  vol.)  CrviL  Service 
Reform  :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1903-1903. 

A.  D.  1902-1905.  —  Negotiation  and  Sen- 
atorial Destruction  of  the  Hay-Bond  Reci- 
procity Treaty  with  Newfoundland.  See 
Newfoundland  :  A.  D.  1902-190.5. 

A.  D.  1902  (Feb.).  —  Creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the 
National  Government.  —  The  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations.—  "  The  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  thereunder,  marks  a  real  advance 
in  the  direction  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  for 
the  solution  of  the  questions  vitally  affecting 
capitalist  and  wage-workers.  The  act  creating 
the  Department  was  approved  on  February  14, 
1908,  and  two  days  later  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  nominated  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Since  then  the  work  of  organization 
has  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  initial  appro- 


priations permitted,  and  with  due  regard  to 
thoroughness  and  the  broad  purposes  which  the 
Department  is  designed  to  serve.  After  the 
transfer  of  the  various  bureaus  and  branches  to 
the  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  as  provided  for  in  the  act,  the  per- 
sonnel comprised  1,289  emplo3'ees  in  Washing- 
ton and  8,836  in  the  country  at  large.  Tiie  scope 
of  the  Department's  duty  and  authority  em- 
braces the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  not  designed  to  restrict  or 
control  the  fullest  liberty  of  legitimate  business 
action,  but  to  seciue  exact  and  authentic  infor- 
mation which  will  aid  the  Executive  in  enforc- 
ing existing  laws,  and  which  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  enact  additional  legislation,  if  any 
should  be  found  necessarj',  in  order  to  prevent 
the  few  from  obtaining  privileges  at  the  expense 
of  diminished  opportunities  for  the  many. 

"The  preliminary  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  in  the  Department  Ijas  shown  the 
wisdom  of  its  creation.  Publicity  in  corporate 
affairs  will  tend  to  do  away  with  ignorance,  and 
will  afford  facts  upon  which  intelligent  action 
may  be  taken.  Systematic,  intelligent  investi- 
gation is  already  developing  facts  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  duties  of  the  business 
world.  The  corporation  which  is  honestly  and 
fairly  organized,  whose  managers  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business  recognize  their  obligation  to  deal 
squarely  with  their  stockholders,  their  competi- 
tors, and  the  public,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
such  supervision.  The  purpose  of  this  Bureau 
is  not  to  embarrass  or  assail  legitimate  business, 
but  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better  industrial 
condition  —  a  condition  under  which  there  shall 
be  obedience  to  law  and  recognition  of  public 
obligation  by  all  corporations,  great  or  small." 
—  Message  of  tlie  President  to  Congress,  Dec.  7, 
1903. 

A.  D.  1903  (Feb.).  —  Passage  of  the  Act  to 
further  regulate  Commerce  with  Foreign 
Nations  and  among  the  States,  known  com- 
monly as  the  Elkins  Anti-Rebate  Law.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Railways:  United  States:  A.  D. 
1903  (Feb.). 

A.  D.  1903  (Oct.).  — Settlement  of  the 
Alaska  Boundary  Question.  See  Alaska  : 
A.  D.  1903. 

A.  D.  1903  (Oct.).  —  Lease  from  Cuba  of 
two  Coaling  and  Naval  Stations.  See  Cuba: 
A.  D.  1903. 

A.  D.  1903  (Oct.).  —  New  Treaty  with 
China.  —  Two  Ports  in  Manchuria  opened  to 
Foreign  Trade.  See  China:  A.  D.  1903 
(May-Oct.). 

A.  D.  1903  (Oct.).  —  Commercial  Relations 
with  Germany  as  affected  by  the  new  Ger- 
man Tariff  Law.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1903 
(Oct.). 

A.  D.  1903-1904.  —  The  Financial  Crisis. 
See  Finance  and  Trade  :  A.  D.  1901-1909. 

A.  D.  1903-1904.  —  Contention  against 
Canadian  claims  to  Sovereignty  over  Land 
and  Sea  in  Hudson  Bay  Region.  —  Canadian 
Measures  to  establish  it.  See  Canada: 
A.  D.  1903-1904. 

A.  D.  1903-1905.  —  Investigation  and 
Prosecution  of  the  "  Beef  Trust,"  so  called. 
See  Combinations,  Industrial:  United 
States:  A.  D.  1903-1906. 

A.  D.  1903-1906.  —  Unearthing  of  Exten- 
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sive  Frauds  in  the  Land  OfBce.  —  Late  in 
December,  1902,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Department,  the  Hon.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 
received  information  which  led  him,  with  the 
President's  approval,  to  demand  the  resignation 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  Binger 
Hermann,  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Hermann  was  a  man 
of  importance  in  the  Republican  party,  and  he 
rallied  powerful  influences  to  his  support. 
They  could  not  anchor  him  durablj*  in  the  Land 
OfBce,  but  they  did  delay  his  departure  from  it 
for  about  a  month,  during  which  time  he  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  thousands  of  letters  and  doc- 
uments bearing  on  land  frauds  which  he  was 
under  suspicion  of  having  protected  and  pro- 
moted. Returning  to  Oregon  from  Washington 
he  sought  and  obtained  from  his  party  an  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  death 
had  caused  opportunely,  and  this  seemed  to 
augment  his  political  power.  But  agents  of  the 
Interior  Department  were  in  Oregon  and  other 
Western  States  at  the  same  time,  gathering  evi- 
dence which  soon  removed  all  doubt  of  the 
huge  conspiracy  of  fraud  which  Commissioner 
Hermann  hafi  been  a  party  to,  and  which  had 
wide  ramifications  wherever  public  lands  of 
value  were  open  to  entry,  under  the  Homestead 
Act,  the  Desert  Land  Act,  or  the  Timber  and 
Stone  Act. 

The  frauds  were  carried  on  under  false  ap- 
pearances of  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  law,  and  the  dismissal  of  Hermann  had  not 
cleared  from  the  General  Land  Office  all  the 
treacherous  connivance  which  made  them  pos- 
sible. Other  allies  of  the  land-tliieves  were 
tracked  tfj  their  official  desks,  some  at  Washing- 
ton, Sftmii  in  the  Interior  D'-partmcnt,  some  in 
Congress,  and  sfiuie  out  in  llie  land  offices  at 
the  West.  Then  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  began  to  turn  out  indict- 
ments, on  evidence  handled  by  Francis  J. 
Heney,  now  entering  on  a  famous  career,  as 
si>ecial  prosecutor  for  the  Government.  Mr. 
Heney  was  appoititeri  by  the  President  on  the 
recommendation  of  Secretary  Hitclirock  nnd 
Attorney-General  Knox,  witli  negle<:t  of  advice 
from  <^Jregon  Senators  anfl  (.'ongressmen.  One 
of  the  first  of  the  indictments  found  struck  an 
Oregon  Senator,  John  H.  Mitehfll,  and  brought 
hirii  to  a  j>riw>n  sent<;nce,  which  death  rrsf:ued 
him  from.  Another  put  a  member  of  the  House 
of  I{/f)reH';ntalives,  J.  H.  Williamson,  on  trial  ; 
a  third  put  its  brand  on  a  recently  removed 
United  HtaU;s  District  Attorney,  John  H.  Hull. 
Binger  Hermann,  a  State  Senator,  and  several 
spffcial  agents  of  the  Land  TXfice  were  among 
the  other  Hiibj<f:ts  of  [)ros'ciition,  beaidf^s  a 
large  number  of  private  o|H;rators  in  the  land- 
thievfs'  ring. 

Thew  proceedings  were  at  the  beginning  of 
vigorouH  me>i.HiireM  which  have  gone  far  to- 
wards, if  not  fully  U)  the  end  of  arresting  the 
fraudii  which  were  rapidly  robbing  the  nation 
of  the  laflt  of  its  valuable  ptiblie  Janrlg. 

A.  D.  1904.  Representation  in  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  See  (in  thin  vol.;  Wau, 
Thk  Ukv'.i.i   \r.uN>*T:  A.  F),  MKM   \<m). 

A.  D.  1904  'Ma^j.  Kidnapping  of  Mr. 
Ion  Perdic*ri»  at  Tangier,  for  Ransom.  Sir; 
MoKMro:  A.  D.   I!»0»    liKiil 

A.  D.  1904  'May-Get.). —The  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition      See  Ht.  [..oiih:   ;\.  I). 


A.  D.  1904  (May-Nov.).  —  The  Presiden- 
tial Election. — Parties,  Candidates,  and 
Platforms.  —  Election  of  President  Roose- 
velt.—  The  questions  of  leading  interest  and 
influence  in  the  canvass  preliminary  to  the 
Presidential  election  of  1904  were  undoubtedly 
those  relating  to  the  governmental  regulation 
of  interstate  railways  and  of  the  capitalistic 
combinations  called  "trusts";  but  those  ques- 
tions had  not  yet  acquired  the  height  of  impor- 
tance in  the  public  mind  which  they  reached  be- 
fore the  next  quadrennial  polling  of  the  nation 
occurred.  The  question  of  tariff  revision  and 
a  moderated  protective  system,  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  was  rising  in 
interest,  especially  at  the  West ;  but  that,  too, 
was  but  mildly  influential  in  the  campaign.  As 
for  the  imperialistic  ambitions  that  had  been 
e.xcited  for  a  Mme  by  the  conquests  of  1898, 
they  had  cooled  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  offer 
no  longer  much  challenge  to  opposition ;  opin- 
ion in  the  country  now  differing  on  little  more 
than  the  length  of  time  to  which  American 
guardianship  over  the  Philippine  Islands  should 
be  allowed  to  run.  The  voters  of  the  United 
States,  in  fact,  made  their  election  between  the 
men  who  were  offered  to  it  as  candidates,  far 
more  than  between  the  parties  and  the  policies 
whom  the  candidates  represented  ;  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  reelected  on  personal 
grounds,  in  the  main,  because  the  kincl  of  vig- 
orous character  he  had  shown  was  greatly  to 
the  liking  of  a  large  part  of  the  people. 

The  first  nominating  convention  to  be  held 
was  that  of  the  Socialist  party,  whose  delegates 
met  at  Chicago,  May  2,  and  nominated  for 
President  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana;  for 
Vice-President  Benjamin  Hanford,  of  New 
York. 

On  the  same  day  the  United  Christian  Party, 
whose  declaration  of  principles  appears  below, 
met  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party, 
also  held  at  Chicago,  came  next  in  time,  June 
21,  and,  with  Theo<lore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  for  reJ^lection  as  President,  it  named  for 
Vice-President  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  of 
Indiana. 

The  Prohibition  Party,  in  convention  at  Indi 
nnapolis,  June  29,   niiined  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of 
Pennsylvania,   fr)r    President,    and    (Jeoruie    W. 
Carroll,  of  Texas,  for  Vice  President. 

On  the  4tli  of  July  the  Pcopl(;'s  or  Populist 
Party  held  convention   at  Springfield,   Illinois, 
and  nominated  Thomas  K.  Watson,  of  Georgia, 
for  President,  with  Thomas  H.  Tibbies,  of  Ne 
braska,  for  Vicr-  President. 

.M(;eiifig  two  days  curlier,  in  New  York  Cit}', 
but  in  session  sonic  days  longer,  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  named  fr)r  Pr<sid(,nt  Charles  Hun- 
Ut  (.'orre^an,  of  New  York,  ami  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent William  Wesley  Cox,  of  Illinois. 

The  convention  of  the  Democratic  Party 
opened  itH  wKsion,  at  St.  Louis,  on  tlw  fllh  of 
July  FIh  nominee  for  PrcHirlenl  was  Alton 
H.  Parker,  of  .N'ew  York;  for  Vice  President 
Henry  G,  Davis,  of  West  Virginia. 

The  National  Liberty  Parly  met  at  St.  LoidH 
on  tlir-  7th  (jf  July  and  put  forth  its  platform  of 

pHncll)|eH, 

The  last  of  the  nominations  were  presented 
on  the  iJlMt  of  August,  at  Cliicairo,  by  a  con- 
vention  representing  a  new   party,   the  Conti- 
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nental,  whose  candidates  then  named  declined 
and  were  subsequently  replaced  by  Austin  Hol- 
comb,  of  Georgia,  for  President,  and  A.  King, 
of  Missouri,  for  Vice-President. 

With  some  abridgment,  the  declarations  of 
principles  and  pledges  of  party  policy  adopted 
by  these  several  conventions  on  the  main  ques- 
tions at  issue  are  given  conveniently  for  com- 
parison in  the  following  arrangement  by  sub- 
j  ects : 

Trusts.  —  Tlie  Republican  Party  contented 
itself  with  a  brief  boast  of  "  laws  enacted  by  the 
Kepublican  party  which  the  Democratic  party 
failed  to  enforce,"  but  which  "  have  been  fear- 
les.sly  enforced  by  a  Kepublican  President,"  and 
of  "  new  laws  insuring  reasonable  publicity  as  to 
the  operations  of  great  corporations  and  provid- 
ing additional  remedies  for  the  prevention  of 
discrimination  in  freight  rates." 

The  Democratic  Part}'  condemned  with  vigor 
the  failure  of  Republicans  in  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit contracts  with  convicted  trusts  ;  declared 
that  "  gigantic  trusts  and  combinations"  "  are  a 
menace  to  beneficial  competition  and  an  obstacle 
to  permanent  business  prosperity ; "  denounced 
"  rebates  and  discrimination  by  transportation 
companies  as  the  most  potent  agency  in  promot- 
ing and  strengthening  these  unlawful  conspir- 
acies against  trade,"  demanded  "  an  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission," "a  strict  enforcement  of  existing  civil 
and  criminal  statutes  against  all  such  trusts, 
combinations  and  monopolies,"  and  "the  en- 
actment of  such  further  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effectually  suppress  them." 

The  People's  Party  set  forth  the  proposition 
that,  "  to  prevent  imjust  discrimination  and  mo- 
nopoly the  Government  should  own  and  control 
the  railroads  and  those  public  utilities  which  in 
their  nature  are  monopolies."  It  should  "own 
and  operate  the  general  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  and  provide  a  parcels  post."  Corpora- 
tions "  should  be  subjected  to  such  govern- 
mental regulations  and  control  as  will  adequately 
protect  the  public,"  and  demand  was  made  for 
"the  taxation  of  monopoly  privileges,  while 
they  remain  in  private  hands,  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  of  the  privileges  granted." 

The  Continental  Party  contended  for  a  guarded 
chartering  by  Congress  of  "  all  railroad  and 
other  corporations  doing  business  in  two  or 
more  States,"  and  for  having  the  "  creating  of 
'  corners '  and  the  establishing  of  exorbitant 
prices  for  products  necessary  to  human  exist- 
ence .  .   .  made  a  criminal  offence." 

The  United  Christian  Party  declared  that 
"  Christian  government  through  direct  legisla- 
tion will  regulate  the  trusts  and  labor  problem 
according  to  the  golden  rule." 

The  Tariff.  —  The  Republican  Party  declared 
"  Protection  "  to  be  its  "  cardinal  policy,"  main- 
tenance of  the  principles  of  which  policy  is  in- 
sisted upon;  wherefore  "rates  of  duty  should 
be  readjusted  only  when  conditions  have  so 
changed  that  the  public  interest  demands  their 
alteration,"  and  "this  work  cannot  safely  be 
committed  to  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
Republican  party." 

The  Democratic  Party,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
nounced ' '  protection  as  a  robber}'  of  the  many 
to  enrich  the  few,"  favored  "  a  tariff  limited 
to  the  needs  of  the  Government,  economically 
administered,"  and  called  for  a  "  revision  and 
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gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  the  friends  of 
the  masses,  for  the  commonwealth,  and  not  by 
the  friends  of  its  abuses,  its  extortions  and  its 
discriminations." 

The  People's  Party  declared  for  a  change  in 
our  laws  that  "  will  place  tariff  schedules  in  the 
hands  of  an  omni-partisan  commission." 

The  Continental  Party  limited  its  declaration 
on  this  subject  to  one  pronouncing  for  an  "ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  reciprocity  advocated 
by  that  eminent  statesman,  James  G,  Blaine,  as 
applied  to  Canada  and  all  American  Republics." 

Capital  and  Labor.  —  Public  Ownership. — 
Socialism.  —  The  Republican  Party  recognized 
"  combinations  of  capital  and  labor"  as  "being 
the  results  of  the  economic  movements  of  the 
age,"  but  "neither  must  be  permitted  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people"; 
"  both  are  subject  to  the  laws,  and  neither  can 
be  permitted  to  break  them." 

The  Democratic  Party  expressed  similar  im- 
partiality, in  favoring  "the  enactment  and  ad- 
ministration of  laws  giving  labor  and  capital 
impartially  their  just  rights." 

"The  People's  Party  pledged  its  effort  to  "pre- 
serve inviolate"  "  the  right  of  labor  to  organize 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  those  who  toil." 
It  would  seek  "the  enactment  of  legislation 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  for  the 
wage-earners,  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the 
suppression  of  sweat  shops  and  of  convict  labor 
in  competition  with  free  labor"  ;  also  the  "ex 
elusion  from  American  shores  of  foreign  pauper 
labor,"  and  "  the  shorter  work  day." 

The  Continental  Party  adopted  these  expres- 
sions of  the  People's  Party,  in  identical  words. 

The  National  Liberty  Party  asked  "  that  the 
General  Government  own  and  control  all  public 
carriers  in  the  United  States." 

The  Prohibition  Party  declared  itself  "in 
favor  of  .  .  .  the  safeguarding  of  the  people's 
rights  by  a  rigid  application  of  the  principles  of 
justice  to  all  combinations  and  organizations  of 
capital  and  labor." 

The  United  Christian  Party  pronounced  sim- 
ply for  "  Government  ownership  of  coal  mines, 
oil  wells  and  public  utilities." 

The  Socialist  Party  pledged  itself  "  to  watch 
and  work,  in  both  the  economic  and  the  political 
struggle,  for  each  successive  immediate  interest 
of  the  working  class":  for  "shortened  days  of 
labor  and  increases  of  wages"  ;  for  "insurance 
of  the  workers  against  accident,  sickness  and 
lack  of  employment"  ;  for  pensions:  for  "public 
ownership  of  the  means  of  transportation,  com- 
mvmication  and  exchange  " ;  for  graduated  taxa- 
tion of  incomes,  etc.  ;  for  "complete  education 
of  children  and  their  freedom  from  the  work- 
shops" ;  for  "  free  administration  of  justice  "  ;  for 
"  the  initiative,  referendum,  proportional  repre 
sentation,  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women," 
etc.  ;  and  for  "  every  gain  or  advantage  for  the 
workers  that  may  be  wrested  from  the  capitalist 
system  and  that  may  relieve  the  suffering  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  labor"  ;  but  in  so  doing 
it  proclaims  that  it  is  "  using  these  remedial 
measures  as  means  to  the  one  great  end  of  the 
co-operative  commonwealth." 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  declared  that  "  the 
existing  contradiction  between  the  theory  of 
democratic  government  and  the  fact  of  a  des- 
potic economic  system  .  .  .  perverts  govern- 
ment to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  capitalist 
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class  "  :  •wherefore,  "against  such  a  system  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  raises  the  banner  of  revolt, 
and  demands  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
capitalist  class." 

Nomination  and  Election.  —  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  —  The  Democratic  Party  declared 
for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
direct  popular  vote. 

The  People's  Party  demanded  "that  legal 
provision  be  made  under  which  people  may  ex- 
ercise the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  pro- 
portional representation,  and  direct  vote  for  all 
public  officers,  with  the  right  of  recall." 

The  Continental  Party  demanded  "  the  enact- 
ment by  the  several  States  of  a  primary  election 
law";  the  "  elimination  of  the  party  'boss'"; 
"direct  legislation  by  the  method  known  as  the 
initiative  and  referendum,"  and  the  possession 
by  each  State  of  "the  sole  right  to  determine  by 
legislation  the  qualifications  required  of  voters 
within  its  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  race, 
color  or  sex." 

The  Prohibition  Party  expressed  itself  in 
favor  of  the  popular  election  of  U.  S.  Senators ; 
of  "a  wise  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum,"  and  of  making  the 
right  of  suffrage  "depend  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  qualifications  of  the  citizen." 

Natural  Resources.  —  Land.  —  Reclama- 
tion.—  Waterways.  —  Tlif  Kcpublican  Par^y 
pointed  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  had  "passed 
laws  which  will  bring  the  arid  lands  of  the 
United  States  within  the  area  of  cultivation." 

The  Democratic  Party  congratulated  "our 
western  citizens  upon  the  passage  of  the  law 
known  as  the  Nf-wlands  Irrigation  Act,"  claim- 
ing it  as  "a  measure  framed  by  a  Democrat, 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  non-partisan  vote,  and 
passed  in  the  Hous<;  against  the  opposition  of 
almost  all  liepublican  leaders,  by  a  vote  the 
majority  of  which  was  Democratic."  It  de- 
clared for  "liberal  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  waterways  of  the  country,"  and 
pronounced  its  opposition  to  "the  Republican 
policy  of  starving  home  flevclopment  in  order  to 
feed  the  grefd  for  conquest  and  tlie  appetite  for 
national  prestige." 

The  People's  Party  asserted  tliat  "Land,  in- 
cluding all  the  natural  sources  of  wCfilth,  is  a 
heritage  of  all  the  people,  anrl  should  not  be 
monopolized  for  Hpeculative  piirpows;  and  alien 
ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited." 

Kii'.U  of  the  party  platforms  was  fluent  on 
many  other  topics,  gurh  fw  the  protection  of 
citizens  at  home  and  abroafl.  the  Panama  Canal, 
territr;ri«,*s  and  depen'lencies,  injunctions,  public 
economy,  taxation,  monet^iry  questions,  pen- 
siong,  the  civil  wrvice,  army  and  navy,  mer- 
chant marine,  liquor  liecnHing  and  prohibition 
(the  BpeHalty  of  the  I'roliibition  Party),  di- 
▼orf»>,  polygamy,  etc.  ;  but  these  enU-red  no 
little  inU>  the  can  vans  that  the  party  declaratior)s 
on  them  hwl  iimall  effect,  If  any.  on  the  poptilar 
▼ot«. 

At  the  elw;tion,  in  November,  the  votes  given 
to  the  lUpubliean  nominees  numlierefj  7,0251,- 
4*)ti  .  V,  Dernoeratif:,  ."lOTT.OTl  ;  t')  Horiftljiit,  4f)2, - 
283;  to  I •'  n,  2r,H,r,:W  .  U)  People's.  117,- 

IH.'};  U,  H'.  ibor,  ;n,24tt. 

The  i-\i  I  t/,ni\  vofet  rnul  were  8'''J  for  ]{ft(>'^^■■ 
Teif  arid  I'airbarikt ;  140  for  Parker  and  DavU 

Til"  S't\li-%  whjeh  gave  Hn\)\i\i\irnn  majorities 
were  f'ullfornia.   Colorado,    Conrie<'llcut.    Dela 


■ware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  —  32. 

Democratic  majorities  were  given  in  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  — 12. 

In  Maryland,  where  the  electors  are  chosen  by 
the  Legislature,  6  votes  were  given  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  and  2  to  the  Republican. 

A.  D.  1904  (Oct.).  —  Initial  invitation  by 
the  President  to  the  holding  of  a  Second 
Peace  Conference.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War, 
The  Revolt  ag.\inst  :  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1904  (Nov.). —  President  Roosevelt's 
Renunciation  of  any  Third  Term  Candidacy. 
—  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  election,  as  soon 
as  the  result  was  known  to  have  given  him  a 
second  term  in  the  presidential  office,  President 
Roosevelt  issued  the  following  acknowledgment 
and  announcement  to  the  country  : 

"  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me 
by  the  American  people  in  thus  expressing  their 
confidence  in  what  I  have  done  and  have  tried 
to  do.  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn  re- 
spon.sibility  this  confidence  imposes  upon  me, 
and  I  shall  do  all  that  in  my  power  lies  not  to 
forfeit  it.  On  the  Fourth  of  March  next  I  shall 
have  served  three  and  one-half  years,  and  this 
three  and  one-half  years  constitutes  my  first 
term.  The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  Presi- 
dent to  two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not 
the  form.  Under  no  circumstances  will  1  bo  a 
candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination." 

A.  D.  1904-1905.  -  Beginning  and  Organ- 
ization of  Work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  P.v.nama  Ca.nal  :  A  D.  1904- 
190.5. 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  Progress  of  State, 
County,  and  Town  Prohibition.  See  .\i.( ouoij 
Pnoiu.KM  :   Uniti:i>  States. 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Arbitration  Treaty  with 
Mexico.     See  .Mkxk o:   A    I).  19()4-1!H>.""). 

A.  D.  1905.  —  Reopened  Controversy  over 
American  Fishing  Rights  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast.  See  Nkwkou.ndi.and:  A.  D. 
19()r,-H)0!). 

A.  D.  1905.  ^  Assistance  to  San  Domingo 
against  threatening  Creditors.  Scr  .San 
I)<.MiNiio:  A.  I).  1904-1907. 

A.  D.  1905  (Feb.).  ^  Concentration  of 
Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.     .Sc(!  CoNHKItVATIO.S  OK    NaTIUAI.    RK- 

BoiiK  K.s  :  United  Stateh. 

A.  D.  1905  (Feb.-Junel.  —  Recovery  from 
France  of  the  body  of  Admiral  John  Paul 
Jones. —  On  tli<-  i:{th  of  February,  19(1."),  Presi- 
({'•rit  RooHcvelt  (iddressed  a  Message  to  Con- 
gress which  gave  the  following  information: 

"  For  a  number  of  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  confirm  the  historical  statemejit  that 
the  remains  of  Adndnil  John  I'aul  Jones  were 
interred  in  h  e(Mtain  |)i<'ce  of  grotmd  in  tho 
city  f>f  Paris  th<ii  owned  by  the  (Joveriiment 
and  lined  nl  the  time  uh  h  burial  place  for  for- 
eign ProteHtJintH.  Thes<'  efforts  have  at  lust  re- 
Hulled  ill  documentary  proof  that  .lolm  I'aul 
JoncH  was  burled  on  July  20,  1792,  between  H 
and  9  o'clock  f   m..  In  the  now  abandoned  ceme- 
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tery  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  Paris.  About  500  bodies  were  interred  tliere, 
and  the  body  of  the  admiral  was  probably 
among  the  last  hundred  buried.  It  was  encased 
in  a  leaden  coffin,  calculated  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  time. 

"The  cemetery  was  about  130  feet  long  by  120 
feet  wide.  Since  its  disuse  as  a  burial  place  the 
soil  has  been  tilled  to  a  level  and  covered  almost 
completely  by  buildings,  most  of  them  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  American  ambassador  in 
Paris,  being  satistied  that  it  is  practical  to  dis- 
cover and  identify  the  remains  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  has,  after  prolonged  negotiations  with 
the  present  holders  of  the  property  and  the  ten- 
ants thereof,  secured  from  them  options  in  writ- 
ing which  give  him  tlie  right  to  dig  in  all  parts 
of  the  property  during  a  period  of  three  months 
for  the  purpo.se  of  making  the  necessary  exca- 
vations and  searches,  upon  condition  of  a  stated 
compensation  for  the  damage  and  annoyance 
caused  by  the  work.  The  actual  search  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  mu- 
nicipal department  of  Paris  having  charge  of 
subterranean  works  at  a  cost  which  has  been 
carefully  estimated.  The  ambassador  gives  the 
entire  cost  of  the  work,  including  the  options, 
compensation,  cost  of  excavating  and  caring 
for  the  remains  as  not  exceeding  180,000  francs, 
or  $35,000.  on  the  supposition  that  the  body 
may  not  be  found  until  the  whole  area  has  been 
searched.  If  earlier  discovered,  the  expense 
would  be  proportionately  less." 

The  President  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  the  sum  named,  "  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  above  described, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State." 

On  the  14th  of  April  following  a  telegram 
from  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  General  Horace 
Porter,  announced  that  his  "six  years'  search 
for  the  remains  of  Paul  Jones"  had  resulted  in 
success,  and  described  the  identification  of  the 
body.  This  had  been  verified  by  Doctors  Capi- 
tan  and  Papillault,  distinguished  professors  of 
the  School  of  Anthropology,  who  had  ample 
particulars  of  information  from  which  to  judge. 
Arrangements  were  made  at  once  for  sending 
a  naval  squadron,  under  Admiral  Sigsbee,  to 
France,  to  bring  the  remains  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  done  in  the  following  June, 
when  the  relics  of  the  first  of  American  naval 
heroes  received  the  high  honors  that  were  due 
to  his  exploits.  They  were  deposited  in  a  vault 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. 

A.  D.  1905  ( June-Oct.).  —  Mediation  by  the 
President  between  Russia  and  Japan. — The 
Peace  Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D.  1905  (June-Oct.). 

A.  D.  1905  (July).  —  Proclamation  of  the 
Death  of  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State. — 
"John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  died  on  July  1st.  His  death,  a  crushing 
sorrow  to  his  friends,  is  to  the  people  of  this 
country  a  national  bereavement;  and  it  is  in  ad- 
dition a  serious  loss  to  all  mankind,  for  to  him 
it  was  given  to  stand  as  a  leader  in  the  effort  to 
better  world  conditions  by  striving  to  advance 
the  cause  of  international  peace  and  justice. 
He  entered  the  public  service  as  the  trusted 
and  intimate  companion  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  for  well  nigh  forty  five  years  he  served  his 
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country  with  loyal  devotion  and  high  ability  in 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and  finally 
he  crowned  his  life  work  by  serving  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  such  far-sighted  reading  of 
the  future  and  such  loyalty  to  lofty  ideals  as 
to  confer  lasting  benefits  not  only  upon  our 
own  country,  but  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

"As  a  suitable  expression  of  national  mourn- 
ing, I  direct  that  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  L'nited  States  in  all  foreign  countries  dis- 
play the  flags  over  their  embassies  and  legations 
at  half-mast  for  ten  days  ;  that  for  a  like  period 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  displayed  at 
half-mast  at  all  forts  and  military  posts  and  at 
all  naval  stations  and  on  all  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  I  further  order  that  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  the  Executive  Departments  in  the  city 
of  Washington  be  closed,  and  that  on  all  public 
buildings  throughout  the  L'nited  States  the  na- 
tional flag  be  displayed  at  half-mast. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  third 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1905,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-ninth.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt." 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  American  Claims 
against  Venezuela.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Vene- 
zuela: A.  D.  190.5-1906,  and  1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Part  taken  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Agriculture. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  The  new  Period  of  In- 
flated Exploitation  of  Capital.-^  Increased 
Cost  of  Living.  See  Finance  and  Trade  : 
A.  D.  1901-1909. 

A.  D.  1905-1907.  —  Receivership  of  San 
Domingo  Revenues. — The  "  Modus  Vivendi  " 
and  the  Treaty.  See  San  Domingo  :  A.  D. 
1905-1907. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  The  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  during  his  Second  Term. — 
During  the  second  term  of  President  Roosevelt 
his  Cabinet  underwent  the  following  changes  : 
On  the  death  of  John  Hay,  in  July,  1905,  Elihu 
Root  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  continued 
in  the  office  until  January,  1909,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Bacon.  Leslie  M. 
Shaw  left  the  Treasury  Department  in  1907,  and 
the  secretaryship  was  given  to  George  B.  Cor- 
telyou.  William  H.  Taft  continued  in  charge  of 
the  War  Department  until  his  nomination  for 
President,  in  1908,  when  General  Luke  E. 
Wright  was  called  to  his  place.  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  President's  new  term,  was 
transferred  in  1907  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
succeeding  Attorney-General  Moody,  appointed 
to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  being 
succeeded  in  the  Navy  Department  by  Victor 
H.  Metcalf,  previously  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Secretary  Hitchcock  resigned  in  1907,  and 
James  R.  Garfield,  previously  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  came  into  his  place.  George  B. 
Cortclyou  had  been  called  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment at  the  beginning  of  the  new  presiden- 
tial term,  and  transferred  thence  to  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1907.  His  place  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice was  then  filled  by  George  von  L.  Meyer. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson, 
remained    at    the    head    of    that    Department 
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throughout  the  term.  On  the  transfer  of  Mr. 
Metcalf  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  that  of  the  Treasury,  in  1907,  his  place 
in  the  former  was  taken  by  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Joint  Action  with  Mexico 
in  Central  American  Mediation.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Central  America. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Act  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Scenic  Grandeur  of  Niagara  Falls.  See 
Niagara  Falls. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Dealings  vvith  Turkey  facil- 
itated by  making  the  American  Minister  an 
Ambassador.     SeeTtRKEY:  A.  D.  1906. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  Enactment  of  a  National 
Pure  Food  Lav7.     See  Plblic  Health. 

A.  D.  1906  I Jan.-Aprilj.  —  Represented  at 
the  Algeciras  Conference  on  the  Morocco 
Question.  —  Instructions  to  the  Delegates. — 
Declaration  made  on  signing  the  Act  of  the 
Conference.     See  Eirope  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

A.  D.  1906  ("March  1.  —  Supreme  Court  De- 
cision enforcing  the  Demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  production  of  Books  and  Papers 
by  the  so-called  Tobacco  Trust  before  a  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury.  See  Combi.nations,  Indus- 
trial :   United  .States  :  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

A.  D.  1906  f April).  —  Laying  the  Corner 
Stone  of  an  Office  Building  for  Congressmen. 
—  On  the  14th  of  April,  1906,  tlio  corner  stone 
of  a  building  lie^igned  to  supply  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  an  office 
was  laid  with  ceremony,  the  Presideut  deliver- 
ing an  address.  Besides  410  distinct  offices,  the 
design  of  the  building  coutemplated  a  large 
assembly  room  for  public  hearings  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Hou.se.  Its  estimated  co.st  was 
Sf^mething  over  $3,WX),000.  A  corresponding 
offif:e  building  for  tlie  Situate  was  also  in  view. 

A.  D.  1906  CApril;.  —  Convention  with 
British  Government  for  Determining  and 
Marking  the  Alaska  Boundary  Line.  See  (in 
Ihi:-.  vol.)  .\LAhKA;   \.   I).   190G. 

A.  D.  1906  (^  April-July;.  -  Long  and  Wide- 
spread Suspension  of  Coal  Mining,  both  An- 
thracite and  Bituminous.  .See  Laroi;  Oroa.n- 
i/ation  :   I  nited  Si  ates  ;  ,\..  I).  1906. 

A.  D.  1906  fjune;.  —  The  Joint  Statehood 
Act.  —  Hy  the  .loint  Stateho'xi  IJill,  approved 
liy  the  Prr-aident  .June  16,  19<)6,  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma  were  united  to  form  the  State  of 
<.»klahoma.  the  people  being  uulliorized  to  adopt 
a  eonHtiliilion.  .\rizonu  and  New  Me.xico  were 
proffered  a  Himilar  union,  in  a  State  to  be  called 
Arizona.  On  the  question  of  such  luiion  the 
Hill  provided  for  a  vole  to  be  taken  in  ea<;h  Ter- 
ritory, following  which,  if  a  majority  in  each 
Hhoiild  b*;  found  U)  favor  the  union,  delegates 
to  be  c.UoHen  at  the  name  election  Hliould  meet 
and  frame  a  eouHtitution  fr>r  siibmisHion  u>  the 
fHioplc.  The  eonlcrnplated  vote  waH  taken  at 
r.\if  i\Ket'u>n  of  Novemln  r  6.  and  resulted  in  the 
r  ^    of    the    pro()OHfil    by  Arizona,    while 

■iieo  gave  awjenl.    The  proje.:l  was  thus 
defeated 

The  plan  of  union  wan  HucceHsfiil.  however, 
In  the  fTcation  of  the  Ht^ite  of  Oklahoma.  Dele- 
gaten  to  n  convention  for  framing  IIh  ConHtl- 
tijiion  were  elected  .N'dvernber  6,  1906;  the 
■  ion  on  the  20th  f)f  the 
K  ;  im  labors  on  the  16lh 

of./iiiy,  I'-t^n  liy  pro<  iuinntion  of  th*;  fresldent 
th«  new  Sfdfe,  -  the  46tii  of  the  Federal  fandly, 
—  WM  odroltted   to  the  Union  un   the  10th  of 


November  following,  under  the  Constitution 
which  had  been  ratified  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  each  of  the  Territories  now 
united  in  it.  For  some  account  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, see  (in  this  vol.)  Constitution  of  Okla- 
homa. 

A.  D.  1906  (July-Aug.).  —  The  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  Republics, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  See  (in  this  vol.)  American 
Republics. 

A.  D.  1906  (Aug.).  —  The  Brownsville 
Affair.  —  On  the  13th  of  August,  1906,  a  riotous 
affair  of  a  much-disputed  nature  occurred  at 
Brownsville,  Texas,  in  which  one  man  was 
killed  and  two,  at  least,  were  wounded.  The 
shooting  was  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  col- 
ored soldiers  who  formed  part  of  a  battalion 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  sta- 
tioned at  Brownsville.  An  investigation  of  the 
affair  convinced  the  President  that  some  few 
soldiers  of  the  battalion  were  guilty  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  that  their  comrades  knew 
of  their  guilt,  but  were  shielding  them,  by  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary.  On  this  belief  he  or- 
dered the  entire  battalion  to  be  discharged  from 
the  service,  and  angry  controversy  over  his  ac- 
tion arose  at  once.  The  negro  soldiers  were 
championed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Press 
of  the  country,  and  by  a  section  of  Congress 
when  it  met.  The  evidence  of  their  guilt  was 
declared  to  be  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  issue  the  order  of 
discharge  was  challenged. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
War,  now  President  Taft,  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  firndy  sustained.  Secretary 
Taft's  version  of  the  circum.stances  of  the  affair 
was  sub.stantially  to  the  following  effect:  Some 
number  of  men,  from  a  battalion  of  170,  formed 
a  preconcerted  plan  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  people  of  a  town  for  insults  which  they 
resented.  They  left  their  barracks  about  mid- 
night and  fired  into  the  houses  of  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  those  against  whom  they 
had  a  grievance.  They  did  kill  one  man,  wound 
another,  and  seriously  injure  the  chief  of  police. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
squad  of  men  were  guilty;  the  jjurpose  of  one 
was  the  purpose  of  all.  Within  a  few  nnnutes 
after  the  crime  was  committed,  the  men  re- 
turned to  their  places  in  the  ranks  (a  call  to 
arms  having  been  sounded),  and  must  have  been 
among  tl»e  hist  to  tak<"  their  places,  for  the  tir- 
ing continued  after  the  formations  had  begun. 
The  absence  of  their  rilles  from  the  racks  could 
not  have  escaped  the  allenlion  of  the  sergeants 
who  hud  the  keys  ;  yet  all  the  H<'rgeanls  swear 
that  th(!  rifles  were  in  tin;  racks,  untouched.  It 
JH  impOHsible  that  many  of  the  battalion  who  did 
not  take  part  a.s  active  members  of  the  conspir- 
acy were-  no;  made  aware,  by  one  cir(Ministunce 
or  another,  of  the  Identity  of  the  per.sons  who 
coiiitnitled  the  ofTen.ne.  Instead  of  giving  to 
their  olll(;ers  or  tin;  inspectors  the  benefit  of  uny- 
thing  which  they  knew  tending  to  lead  to  a  con- 
viction of  the  guilty  men,  there  was  a  conspiracy 
of  nilence  on  tin;  part  of  many  who  must  have 
had  Honu:  knowleilge  of  importance.  "These 
eiiliHt/'d  men."  said  Secretary  Taft,  "took  the 
<«ith  of  allegiatic:e  to  the  tJovernment,  ami  wen: 
to  be  UH<'(|  under  the  law  to  uialntain  itsHU]>rein- 
a<:y.  (.'an  the  <Jovernment  projierly.  (herefori!, 
keep  In  its  employ  for  the  purpose  of  nudntaiuing 
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law  and  order  any  longer  a  body  of  men,  from 
live  to  ten  per  cent,  of  whom  can  plan  and  com- 
mit murder,  and  rely  upon  the  silence  of  a  num- 
ber of  their  companions  to  escape  detection  ?  " 

Mr.  Taft  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"when  a  man  enlists  in  the  army  he  knows  that, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting  itself,  the 
Government  reserves  to  itself  the  absolute  right 
of  discharge,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  for  the 
public  safety  or  interest."  He  thus  corrected 
the  suj)position  that  the  discharge  was  a  punish- 
ment either  of  the  innocent  or  tlie  guilty.  He 
said  further:  "The  discharge  'without  honor' 
ia  merely  the  ending  of  a  contract  and  separa- 
tion from  the  service  under  a  right  reserved  in 
the  statute  for  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  may  work  a  hardship  to  the  private 
discharged,  but  which,  in  the  public  interest, 
must  sometimes  be  arbitrarily  exercised." 

Of  the  repeated  investigations.  Congressional 
and  military,  that  ensued,  and  of  the  protracted 
disputation,  led  in  Congress  by  Senator  Foraker, 
and  echoed  in  the  newspapers,  it  is  needless  to 
attempt  an  account ;  for  no  greater  certainty  as 
to  the  facts  in  the  case  can  be  recognized  to-day 
than  when  Secretary  Taft's  report  was  made. 

A,  D.  1906  (Aug.-Oct.).  —  Insurrection  in 
Cuba.  —  American  Intervention  called  for. — 
The  Cuban  Government  dissolved.  —  Provi- 
sional Government  established  by  Secre- 
tary-of-War  Taft.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Cuba: 
A.  D.  1906  (Aug. -Oct.). 

A.  D.  1906  (Oct. -Nov.).  —  Segregation  of 
Orientals  in  San  Francisco  Schools.  —  Re- 
sentment of  the  Japanese.  See  Race  Prob- 
lems :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1906-1909. — The  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba.  —  Reinstatement  of  the 
Republic.     See  Cuba:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

A.  D.  1906-1909.  —  The  Reform  of  the 
Consular  Service.  See  Civil  Service  Re- 
form: United  States. 

A.  D.  1907. —  Monetary  Panic.  —  Distress 
among  the  Speculative  Great  Capitalists. — 
Industrial  Paralysis. —  Unemployment  for 
Labor.  See  Finance  and  Trade:  A.  D.  1901- 
1909. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Enactment  of  a  new  Lav7  of 
Citizenship.     See  Naturalization. 

A.  D.  1907  (Jan.).  —  Act  to  prohibit  Cor- 
porations from  making  Contributions  in  con- 
nection with  Political  Elections.  —  The  fol- 
lowing Act  of  Congress  was  approved  by  the 
President,  January  26,  1907.  "  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  national  bank,  or  any  corpora- 
tion organized  by  authority  of  any  laws  of  Con- 
gress, to  make  a  money  contribution  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  to  any  political  office.  It 
shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  what- 
ever to  make  a  money  contribution  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  at  which  Presidential  and 
Vice-Presidential  electors  or  a  Representative  in 
Congress  is  to  be  voted  for  or  any  election  by 
any  State  legislature  of  a  United  States  Senator. 
Every  corporation  which  shall  make  any  contri- 
bution in  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  every  officer  or  director  of  any 
corporation  who  shall  consent  to  any  contribu- 
tion by  the  corporation  in  violation  of  the  forego- 
ing provisions  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  one  thousand  and  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  bv 
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imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court." 

According  to  a  statement  presented  to  the- 
Senate  in  February,  190H,  the  laws  of  the  fol- 
lowing nineteen  States  and  Territories  contain- 
provisions  for  the  publicity  of  election  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  originally  enacted  at  the 
dates  given  :  Alabama,  1903;  Arizona,  1895; 
California,  1893 ;  Colorado,  1891  ;  Connecticut, 
1895;  Iowa,  1907;  Massachusetts,  1892;  Minne- 
sota, 1895  ;  Missouri,  1893  ;  Montana,  1895 ; 
Nebraska,  1897 ;  New  York,  1890  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1906;  South  Carolina,  1905;  South  Da- 
kota, 1907;  Texas,  1905;  Virginia,  1903;  Wash- 
ington, 1907;  Wisconsin,  1897. 

The  laws  of  the  three  following  States,  which 
contain  no  publicity  provisions,  forbid  corpora- 
tions to  contribute  in  any  manner  for  political 
purposes :  Florida,  1897  ;  Kentucky,  1897  ;  Ten- 
nessee, 1897. 

A.  D.  1907  (April).  —  First  National  Peace 
Congress.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The  Revolt 
against:  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1907  (June-Oct.).  —  Represented  at 
the  Second  Peace  Conference.  See  War, 
Tue  Revolt  against  :  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  The  World-round 
Cruise  of  the  Battleship  Fleet.  See  War, 
The  Preparations  for:  Naval. 

A.  D.  1908. — Supreme  Court  Decision  af- 
firming right  to  specially  limit  the  Hours  of 
Labor  for  Women.     See  Labor  Protection  : 
Hours  of  Labor. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  —  Conditional  Ratifica- 
tion, by  the  Senate  of  the  Peace  Conference 
Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  In- 
ternational Disputes.  See  War,  The  Revolt 
against:  A.   D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  — Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  the  Demarcation  of  the 
International  Boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1908 
(April). 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  —  Convention  for  the 
Preservation  and  Propagation  of  Food  Fishes 
in  waters  contiguous  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     See  Food  Fishes. 

A.  D.  1908  (April).  —  Passage  of  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  Liability  of  Common  Carriers  by 
Railroad  to  their  Employees.  See  Labor  Pro- 
tection: Employers'  Liability. 

A.  D.  1908  (April-Nov.).  —  The  Presiden- 
tial Election.  —  Parties,  Candidates,  and 
Platforms.  —  Election  of  President  Taft. — 
In  the  interval  between  the  presidential  elections- 
of  1904  and  1908  the  Trust  and  the  Tariff  ques- 
tions had  both  received  an  increase  of  attention 
and  of  real  study,  and  were  factors  of  more  in- 
fluence in  the  latter  thau  in  the  former  election. 
The  energy  with  which  President  Roosevelt  had' 
pressed  both  legislative  and  executive  action, 
towards  a  more  effective  restraint  and  regula- 
tion of  monopolistic  combinations,  had  greatly 
strengthened  his  party  in  public  favor.  His  ex- 
traordinary personal  force,  moreover,  had  made 
itself  felt  in  many  quickenings  and  stimulations 
of  public  spirit  and  of  governmental  action, 
which  gave  a  cheering  experience  to  the  coun- 
try. The  various  ends  to  which  this  worked,  and 
especially  on  the  lines  which  looked  to  the  res- 
cuing of  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try from  private  monopoly  and  reckless  waste 
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became  associated  in  thought  with  the  President, 
and  widely  talked  of  as  belonging  to  "the 
Roosevelt  policies."  Popular  satisfaction  with 
these  policies  and  their  champion  would  have 
given  ilr.  Roosevelt  arenominationby  his  party, 
if  he  had  not  emphatically  reiterated  his  pledge 
of  four  years  before,  that  "under  no  circum- 
stances "  would  he  "  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination."  There  were  some  who 
strove  to  persuade  him  to  be  false  to  that  pledge; 
but  they  were  not  the  people  who  esteemed  him 
most  truly.  Naturally  the  nomination  that 
would  have  gone  again  to  >Ir.  Roosevelt  if  he 
had  been  free  to  accept  it  sought  a  candidate  so 
closely  identified  with  what  he  had  stood  for  and 
labored  for  that  no  departure  from  the  favored 
"  policies  "  need  be  feared.  Quite  as  naturally 
that  candidate  won  a  large  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar votes. 

The  first  nominating  convention  held  in  1904 
was  that  of  the  People's  or  Populist  Party, 
which  sat  in  St.  Louis  April  2-3,  and  again 
named  its  old  leader,  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of 
Georgia,  for  President,  with  Samuel  W.  Wil- 
liams, of  Indiana,  for  the  second  place. 

Rev.  Daniel  Braxton  Turney,  of  Illinois,  was 
the  next  to  be  named  for  President,  and  L.  S. 
Coffin,  of  Iowa,  for  Vice-President,  by  the 
United  Christian  Party,  at  Rock  Island,  111., 
May  1. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Socialist  Party  met  in 
convention  at  Chicago  and  was  in  session  until 
the  18th,  again  nominating  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of 
Indiana,  and  Benjamin  Hanford,  of  New  York, 
for  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  Republican  convention  was  assembled  at 
Chicago,  June  16-19,  and  its  nominees  were 
William  Howard  Taft,  of  Ohio,  for  President, 
and  James  Scho^jjcraft  Sherman,  of  New  York, 
for  Vice-President. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party,  at  New  York, 
July  24,  nominated,  for  Pn^sident,  August  Gili- 
haus,  of  New  York  ;  for  Vice-President,  Donald 
L.  .Munro,  of  Virginia. 

At  Denver,  July  7-10,  the  Convention  of  the 
Demfxiratic  Party  named,  for  the  third  time, 
William  Jenninifs  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  for  Vice-President  John  Worth  Kern, 
of  Indiana. 

The  Prohibitionists  convened  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  July  ]'>-]>'),  and  the  candidates  named  by 
them  for  Presid'-nt  and  Vice  J'resident  were  Eu- 
gene W.  Chafin,  of  Illinois,  and  Aaron  8.  Wat- 
kinH,  of  f)hio. 

The  last  of  the  parties  to  meet  \n  convention 
wa«  that  organized  by  William  II.  Ifcarst  and 
named  the  Indfpfndenee  Party.  The  riindidate.H 
J'  ird  w<re  Tlif>ni;iH  L.  Ilisgen,  of  MasHa- 

'  ,  and  John  T'-rnph;  Graves,  of  Geort^ia 

Of  lli»;  eight  political  [lartirs  which  olTcn-d 
fandidatei  U>  the  voters  of  the  nation,  four  pre 
MtnU-d  tJiem  on  flperiiil  grounds,  aside  frrjm 
which  fhcir  ntanding  on  other  fjueHtlons  of  pub- 
lic policy  wfiM  but  Hlightly  and  Incidentally  nin<lu 
known.  Tlie  "  platforms"  of  the  n-maininL'  four 
w«T#;  '>f  the  Heo(»e  of  general  [)f)lit.ic4,  defining 
[i  taken  on   all  or  nioMt  of  the  polilicid 

<1;  '(i«   of  the   time.      The  declaratioriH  of 

th«H<-  latt/;r  on  the  fjijeHtlonH  whii  li  enliHted  reid 
jnf.i  rent  In  the  country  will  he  given,  as  In 
the  treatment  of  the  party  platformn  of  1904, 
under  a  <'■'  'I  arranj^ement.  by  MubjectH,  for 
convenl'  ■  ,  irinon  ,  while  iJie  former  cannot 
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easily  be  dealt  with  in  that  analytic  way.  In 
both  cases  the  distinctly  declaratory  text  of  the 
platforms,  only,  will  be  given,  with  some 
abridgment,  as  follows : 

Trusts. —  "The  Republican  Party,"  it  as- 
serted, "passed  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  over 
Democratic  opposition,  and  enforced  it  after 
Democratic  dereliction.  .  .  .  But  experience 
has  shown  that  its  effectiveness  can  be  strength- 
ened and  its  real  objects  better  attained  by  such 
amendments  as  will  give  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment greater  supervision  and  control  over,  and 
secure  greater  publicity  in,  the  management  of 
that  class  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  having  power  and  opportunity  to  ef- 
fect monopolies." 

The  Democratic  Party  demanded  "  the  enact- 
ment of  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  private 
monopoly  to  exist  in  the  United  States."  Among 
the  additional  remedies  required  it  specified 
three:  (1)  "A  law  preventing  a  duplication  of 
directors  among  competing  corporations";  (2) 
requirement  of  a  federal  license  for  a  manufac- 
turing or  trading  corporation,  "before  it  shall 
be  permitted  to  control  as  much  as  25  per  cent, 
of  the  product  in  which  it  deals,  the  license  to 
protect  the  public  from  watered  stock,  and  to 
prohibit  the  control  by  such  corporation  of  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  any  pro- 
duct consumed  in  the  United  States";  and  (3) 
"  a  law  compelling  such  licensed  corporation  to 
sell  to  all  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
on  the  same  term.s,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  the  cost  of  transportation." 

The  People's  Party  declared  that  "the  Gov- 
ernment should  own  and  control  the  railroads 
and  those  public  utilities  which  in  their  nature 
are  monopolies,"  including  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems,  and  should  provide  a  parcels 
post.  From  those  trusts  and  monopolies  which 
are  not  public  utilities  or  national  monopolies  it 
demanded  a  withdrawal  of  the  special  privileges 
they  enjoy;  taxation  of  all  such  privileges  whilo 
they  remain  in  private  hands,  and  "  a  general 
law  uniformly  regulating  the  powers  and  duties 
of  all  incorponited  companies  doing  interstate 
buHine8.s." 

The  Indep<ndence  Party  denounced  all  com- 
binations which  ''are  ncjt  conibinationH  for  pro- 
duction, but  for  extortion,"  and  demanded  "the 
enforcement  of  a  jjrison  jjcnalty  against  tin; 
guilty  and  responsible  individuals  controlling 
the  management  of  the  olTending  corporations.  ' 
It  a<lvocated,  "as  a  primary  necessity  for 
sounder  business  conditions  and  improvecf  pub- 
lie  service,  the  enactment  of  laws.  State  and 
National,  to  j)revent  waterintc  of  stock,  dishon- 
est  issues  of  bonds  and  other  forms  of  corpora- 
tion frauds." 

Tariff.  —  The  deelaralions  of  the  I{ci)ul)lican 
and  l)ein')rratic  national  conventions  touching  u 
revision  of  the  tariff  have  been  (pioted  already 
in  this  vol.,  —  w-e  Takikkh  :  Unitkd  Status. 

The  Indepenilence  I'arty,  Uki-  the  Democratic, 
demanded  a  revision  of  the  tarifT,  not  by  its 
friends,  but  by  the  frienils  of  the  people,  and 
<iec|(ired  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  tariff  dulies. 

Capital  and  Labor.  Injunctions.  'I'lio 
Hcpnblicim  I'arty  recited  the  emu  Intents  of  Iho 
exiMtinif  ('r)ngrnHH  in  the  interest  of  labor,  atid 
[)Iedge(l  "  ItH  conliiiiied  devotion  t.o  every  causo 
iliiit  makea  tor  uafcty  and  the  betterment  of  cuu- 
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ditions  among  those  whose  labor  contributes  to 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  country."  On 
the  burning  question  of  the  interference  of 
courts  of  hiw,  by  writ  of  injunction,  with  labor 
"strikes,"  it  declared  that,  wliile  "the  Kepubli- 
can  Party  will  uphold  at  all  times  the  authority 
and  integrity  of  the  courts,"  it  believes  "that 
the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  writ  of  injunction 
should  be  more  accurately  defined  by  statute, 
and  that  no  injunction  or  temporary'  restraining 
order  should  be  issued  without  notice,  except 
where  irreparable  injury  would  result  from 
delay,  in  which  case  a  speed}' hearing  thereafter 
should  be  granted." 

The  Democratic  Party  gave  expression  to  the 
same  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  courts, 
but  had  seen  that  "  experience  has  proven  the 
necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  present  law 
relating  to  injunctions,"  and  added  :  "we  reiter- 
ate the  pledges  of  our  national  platforms  of  1896 
and  1904  in  favor  of  the  measure  which  passed 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1896,  but  which  a 
Republican  Congress  has  ever  since  refused  to 
enact,  relating  to  contempts  in  Federal  courts 
and  providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  indi 
rect  contempt.-  .  .  .  We  deem  .  .  .  that  injunc- 
tions should  not  be  issued  in  any  case  in  which 
injunctions  would  not  issue  if  no  industrial  dis 
pute  were  involved  "  Its  further  declarations 
were  against  any  "abridgment  of  the  right  of 
wage-earners  and  producers  to  organize  for  the 
protection  of  wages  and  the  improvement  of 
labor  conditions";  for  "the  eight  hour  law  on 
all  government  work " ;  for  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  a  "general  employers'  liability  act," 
and  for  the  creation  of  "a  department  of  labor, 
represented  separately  in  the  President's  cabi- 
net." 

The  Independence  Party  denounced  "the  so- 
called  labor  planks  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic platforms  as  political  buncombe  and  con- 
temptible clap  trap,"  and  asserted  "that  in  all 
actions  growing  out  of  a  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  concerning  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  no  injunction  should 
issue  vmtil  after  a  trial  upon  the  merits  ;  that 
such  trial  should  be  held  before  a  jury,  and  that 
in  no  case  of  alleged  contempt  should  any  per- 
son be  deprived  of  liberty  without  a  trial  bj' 
jury."  In  further  declarations  the  party  in- 
dorsed "  those  organizations  among  farmers  and 
workers  which  tend  to  bring  about  a  just  distri- 
bution of  wealth,"  and  favored  legislation  to  "re- 
move them  from  the  operation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  "  ;  endorsed  the  eight-hour  work 
day,  and  would  have  it  applied  to  all  work  done 
for  the  Government :  called  for  legislation  to 
prohibit  "any  combination  or  conspiracy  to 
blacklist  employees";  demanded  "protection 
for  workmen  through  enforced  use  of  standard 
safety  appliances  and  provision  of  hygienic  con- 
ditions"; advocated  State  and  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  railways  to  secure  a  greater  safety  for 
employees  and  the  travelling  public ;  con- 
demned the  manufacture  and  sale  of  prison- 
made  goods;  favored  a  Federal  department  of 
labor,  with  its  chief  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  called 
for  a  Federal  inspection  of  grain. 

The  People's  Party  condemned  "all  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  authority  by  inferior  Fed- 
eral courts  in  annulling  by  injunction  the  laws 
of  the  States,"  and  demanded  legislation  to  "  re- 
strict to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 


the  exercise  of  power  in  cases  involving  State 
legislation";  condemned  the  "attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  trades  unions  through  the  un- 
just use  of  the  Federal  injunction"  ;  demanded 
the  abolition  of  child  labor  in  factories  and 
mines,  suppression  of  sweat  shops,  exclusion  of 
foreign  pauper  labor,  the  enactment  of  an  em- 
ployers' liability  act  and  measures  against  care- 
lessness in  the  operation  of  mines;  opposed  the 
use  of  convict  labor;  favored  the  eight-hour 
work-day,  and  "  legislation  protecting  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  workmen  through  the  use  of  safety 
appliances"  ;  declared  that  when  working  men 
are  thrown  into  enforced  idleness  works  of  pub- 
lic improvement  should  be  inaugurated. 

Banking  and  Currency.  —  The  Republican 
Party  approved  "the  emergency  measures 
adopted  by  the  government  during  the  recent 
financial  disturbances  "  and  declared  the  party 
to  be  "committed  to  the  development  of  a  per- 
manent currency'  system,  responding  to  our 
greater  needs."  It  favored  the  establishment  of 
a  postal  savings  bank  system. 

The  Democratic  Party  pointed  to  the  panic  of 
1907,  "coming  without  any  legitimate  excuse," 
as  furnishing  additional  proof  that  the  Republi- 
can party  "is  either  unwilling  or  incompetent  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  general  public,"  hav- 
ing "so  linked  the  country  to  Wall  Street  that 
the  sins  of  the  speculators  are  visited  upon  the 
whole  people."  It  declared  the  belief  that  "in 
so  far  as  the  needs  of  commerce  require  an 
emergency  currency,  such  currency  should  be 
issued,  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  loaned  on  adequate  security  to  National  and 
State  banks."  It  pledged  itself  "  to  legislation 
imder  which  the  national  banks  should  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  guarantee  fund  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  depositors  of  any  insol- 
vent national  bank  under  an  equitable  system 
which  shall  be  available  to  all  State  banking 
institutions  wishing  to  use  it."  It  favored  a 
postal  savings  bank  "if  the  guaranteed  ; bank 
can  not  be  secured,  and  believed  that  it  should 
be  so  constituted  as  to  keep  the  deposited  money 
in  the  community  where  the  depositors  live." 

The  People's  Part}-  reiterated  its  belief  that 
"the  issuance  of  money  is  a  function  of  govern- 
ment and  should  not  be  delegated  to  corporation 
or  individual."  It  therefore  demanded  "that 
all  money  should  be  issued  by  the  Government 
direct  to  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of 
banks,  and  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  countr}'." 
It  also  demanded  postal  savings  banks. 

The  Independence  Party  made  a  similar  decla- 
ration, "that  the  right  to  issue  money  is  in- 
herent in  the  Government,"  and  it  favored  "the 
establishment  of  a  central  governmental  bank, 
through  which  the  money  so  issued  shall  be  put 
into  general  circulation."  It  also  called  for  an 
extension  of  the  parcels  post  system  and  for 
postal  savings  banks,  the  deposits  in  which 
should  "be  loaned  to  the  people  in  the  locality 
of  the  several  banks." 

Railroads.  —  The  Republican  Party  ap- 
proved the  railroad  rate  law  and  "  the  vigorous 
enforcement  by  the  present  administration  of 
the  statutes  against  rebates  and  discrimina- 
tions "  ;  believing,  "  however,  that  the  interstate 
commerce  law  should  be  further  amended  so  as 
to  give  railroads  the  right  to  make  and  publish 
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traffic  agreements  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
commission."  It  declared  for  legislation  and 
supervision  to  "  prevent  the  future  overissue  of 
stocks  and  bonds  by  interstate  carriers." 

The  Democratic  Party  asserted  "  the  right  of 
Congress  to  exercise  complete  control  over  inter- 
state commerce,  and  the  right  of  each  State  to 
exercise  like  control  over  commerce  within  its 
borders " ;  and  i^  demanded  a  needed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  interstate  commerce 
commission.  It  recommended  a  valuation  of 
railroads  by  the  commission.  It  favored  legis- 
lation to  "  prohibit  the  railroads  from  engaging 
in  business  which  brings  them  into  competition 
with  their  shippers";  to  prevent  the  overissue 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  to  "  assure  such  reduc- 
tion in  transportation  rates  as  conditions  will 
permit."  It  approved  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
pass  and  the  rebate.  It  favored  giving  to  the 
interstate  commerce  commission  "the  initiative 
with  reference  to  rates  and  transportation 
charges,"  also  permitting  it,  "on  its  own  initia- 
tive to  declare  a  rate  illegal,"  and  otherwise  en- 
hancing its  efficiency. 

The  Independence  Party  advocated  "a  bill 
empowering  shippers  in  time  of  need  to  compel 
railroafis  to  provide  sufficient  cars  for  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  and  other  railroad  facili- 
ties through  summary  appeal  to  the  courts." 
It  also  favored  "  the  creation  of  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Court,  whose  sole  function  it  shall  be 
ti>  review  speedily  and  enforce  summarily  the 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion," 
and  it  urge<l  that  the  Commission  "should  pro- 
ced  at  once  with  a  physical  valuation  of  rail- 
roads engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 

Natural  Resources.  —  Public  Lands. — 
Waterways.  —  Ttie  K'-public;iri  Party  indorsed 
"  the  movement  inantriiruted  by  the  ad  mini st ra- 
tion for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources"  ; 
commended  "  the  work  now  going  on  for  the 
reclamation  of  arirl  lands";  reaffirmed  '  the  Ke- 
piibliran  policy  of  the  free  distribution  of  the 
available  .  .  .  public  flomain  to  the  landless  set- 
tler," and  d'clarf-d  it  to  be  "the  further  duty, 
equally  imperative,  to  enter  nprm  a  systematic 
improvrnerit.  upon  a  lar^'e  and  comprehensive 
plan,  just  to  all  portions  of  the  country,  of  the 
watf-r  harbors  and  Great  Lakes." 

The  Dem'xralic  Party  repeated  "the  demand 
for  internal  devi-lopment  anrl  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  f)iir  national  reH')urc(S  rtontained  in  pre- 
vious platforms,"  covering  lines  of  policy  the 
fW'irne  as  ahove.  and  adding  "the  develoi)ment 
of  wat/T  \)<iwiT  and  the  prr;servation  of  electric 
jXiwer  generatfl  hy  this  natural  forc«;  from  the 
control  of  monopoly,"  It  insisted  upon  "a 
p<^>licy  of  administration  of  our  forest  reserve 
which  shall  .  .  .  enabh;  homesteaderH  as  of  right 
to  iifcnjiy  and  ar<|iiire  t\\\i:  to  all  jiortions 
thereof  wlii'h  are  espeeially  adapted  Ut  agri- 
culture, and  whieli  «hall  furniHli  n  nynti-m  of 
timlMT  Hales  available  as  well  to  the  private  eiti- 
zen  an  to  th«  larger  manufacturer  and  c»»n- 
■um^."  It  called  for  re;;ulations  "in  relation 
ti)  free  grazing  upon  Uie  public  landfl  outside  of 
tfirtnt  or  other  reta-rvatlorm  until  the  wirne  Hhall 
eventtially  he  diip'»H<(|  of"  It  favf)red  the 
"  Irnmefjlat'-  !ul';|(liori  of  a  liberal  and  comprrr 
hentive  plan  for  Improving  every  water  eourivr 
In  the  t,'nlon  which  i»  Justified  by  the  needs  of 
rornmerre,"  with  "the  ereutlroi  of  nn  ntn[ile 
fund  for  r/mtinuouH  work." 


The  People's  Party  declared  that  the  public 
domain  is  a  sacred  heritage  of  all  the  people, 
and  should  be  held  for  homesteads  for  actual 
settlers  only  ;  alien  ownership  should  be  for- 
bidden. 

The  Independence  Party  rejoiced  "in  the 
adoption  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can platforms  of  the  demand  of  the  Independ- 
ence party  for  improved  national  waterways." 
It  declared  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  and 
generally  for  the  conservation  of  the  country's 
natural  resources.  It  called  for  provision  to  be 
made  for  free  grazing  on  public  lands  outside 
of  forest  or  other  reservations.  It  protested 
against  the  sale  of  water  and  electric  light 
power  derived  from  public  works  to  private 
corporations. 

On  other  subjects  touched  in  their  platforms 
the  declarations  of  these  parties  varied  little 
from  those  of  1904,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  much  historical  significance. 

Of  the  remaining  parties,  which  are  organ- 
izations with  special  objects,  the  Socialist  set 
forth  the  most  elaborate  programme  of  de- 
mands, under  three  headings,  —  General,  In- 
dustrial, and  Political.  The  first  included  "im- 
mediate Government  relief  for  the  unemployed" 
by  public  works  of  many  descriptions;  collect- 
ive ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  and 
all  lands  ;  "collective ownership  of  all  industries 
which  are  organized  on  a  national  scale  and  in 
which  competition  has  virtually  ceased  to  ex- 
ist" ;  inclusion  of  mines,  quarries,  oil  wells, 
forests  and  water-power  in  the  public  donuiin. 
Industrial  demands  included  improved  indus- 
trial conditions;  shortened  work  days;  a 
weekly  rest-period  of  not  less  than  a  day  and 
a  half;  effective  inspection  of  factories  and 
shops;  no  child  labor  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  ;  no  interstate  transportation  of  products  of 
child  labor;  substitution  of  compul.sory  insur- 
ance agrdnst  unemployment,  illness,  age,  etc., 
for  all  ollicial  charity.  Political  demands  were 
for  exUnded  and  graduated  inheritance  taxes  ;  a 
gra<luated  inef)me  tax  ;  e(iual  suffrage  for  men 
and  women  ;  the  initiative,  refereiulum,  recall, 
and  i)roportional  representation;  abolition  of 
the  Senat(,' ;  abolition  of  power  in  the  Supreme 
('o\irt  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lation ;  amendabilily  of  tin;  Constitution  by  a 
majority  vote,  election  of  all  judges  for  short 
t^-rins ;  free  administration  of  justice;  further 
measures  for  general  education  ami  conserva- 
tion of  health. 

The  So(  iaiist    f.abor  Party  npealed    in  sub 
fltantially  the  same  words  its  general   declara- 
tions of    1904,   against  a   "despotic  economic 
gystem."  as  fpioted   above,  under   the    heading 
"('apital  and  I,alior  " 

The  Prohibit  ion  Party  embodied  its  funda- 
mental object  in  denian<ls  f(»r  the  sulimission  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  sale,  etc.,  of  alcoholit!  lirpiors  for 
iM'veragi-  [)urj)f»s<'H;  Hupi)reHsion  of  the  li(juor 
frafllc  in  all  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  (lovernmi-nt,  and  re[)eal  of  \]u-  internal 
revenue  tax  on  aleoholie  li(|uorH.  'I'o  this  it 
(uldefl  drinands  for  a  po[Hilar  election  of  I'.  S. 
Senators ;  ^^railuated  Income  and  inheritaneo 
tax<'H;  f)OHtal  Havings  banks;  giKirantce  of  de- 
pofiilH  in  banks  ;  regidatioti  of  corpoialioriM  doing 
an  interstate  buHinens  a  iiermanent  tarilT  com- 
rrdsHlon ;   uniform  marriage  and   divorce   laws; 
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enforcement  of  law  against  the  social  evil ;  an 
equitable  employers'  liability  act ;  court  review 
of  post  office  decisions ;  prohibition  of  child  labor 
in  mines,  workshops  and  factories ;  suffrage 
based  on  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language ;  preservation  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  improvement  of  highways  and 
waterways. 

The  United  Christian  Party,  basing  its  plat- 
form, as  before,  on  the  ten  commandments  and 
the  golden  rule,  favored  "direct  primary  elec- 
tions, the  initiative,  referendum,  recall,  uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  laws,  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women,  government  ownership  of  coal 
mines,  oil  wells  and  public  utilities;  the  reg- 
ulation of  trusts  and  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  and  senators  of  the 
United  States  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

The  votes  cast  at  the  popular  election,  No- 
vember 3,  numbered  7,687,676  for  the  Repub- 
lican nominees;  6,398,182  for  the  Democratic; 
420,464  for  the  Socialist;  231,252  for  the  Pro- 
hibitionist; 83,183  for  the  Independence  ;  33,871 
for  the  Populist;  15,421  for  the  Socialist  Labor. 
The  total  of  -votes  polled,  including  a  few 
thousands  to  other  than  party  nominees,  was 
reported  to  be  14,863,711. 

The  States  which  gave  Republican  majorities 
were  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wy- 
oming, —  29. 

The  States  which  gave  Democratic  majorities 
were  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  — 
16. 

Maryland,  where  the  electors  are  chosen  by 
the  Legislature,  divided  its  vote,  giving  6  to 
the  Democratic  nominees  and  2  to  the  Republi- 
can. 

The  total  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  was 
326  for  Taft  and  Sherman  and  157  for  Bryan 
and  Kern. 

A.  D.  1908  (May).  —  The  Emergency  Cur- 
rency Act.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Finance  and 
Tkade  :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1908. 

A.  D.  1908  (July).  —  Remission  to  China 
of  Part  of  Boxer  Indemnity.  See  China: 
A.  D.  1901-1908. 

A.  D.  1908  (Oct.).  — Reply  of  Secretary 
Root  to  the  announcement  from  Belgium  of 
the  Annexation  of  the  Congo  State.  —  Rec- 
ognition of  the  Annexation  reserved.  See 
Congo  State:  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

A.  D.  1908  (Nov.).  —  Supreme  Court  Deci- 
sion in  Case  of  Virginia  Railroads  vs.  the 
State  Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia. 
See  Railways  .  United  States  :  A.  D.  1908 
(Nov.). 

A.  D.  1908  (Nov.).  —  Exchange  of  Notes 
with  Japan  embodying  a  Declaration  of 
Common  Policy  in  the  East.  See  Japan: 
A.  D.  1908  (Nov.). 

A.  D.  1908  (Dec).  —  Extension  of  the 
Competitive  System  of  Appointment  to 
Fourth  Class  Postmasters  in  a  large  section 


of  the  Country.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Civil  Ser- 
vice Rekoum  •  United  States:  A.  D.  1908. 

A.  D.  1908  (Dec.).—  Relief  for  the  Surviv- 
ors of  the  Earthquake  at  and  around  Mes- 
sina.    See  (in  this  vol.)  E.\kthqi:akes  :  Italy. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Diminished  Consump- 
tion of  Whiskey  and  Beer.  See  Alcohol 
Problem  :  United  States. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  The  Government  giv- 
ing attention  to  Liberian  Affairs.  See  Li- 
BEKIA  :  A.  D.  1907-1909. 

A.  D.  1908-1909  (Aug.-Feb.).  —  The  Coun- 
try Life  Commission,  and  its  Report.  —  On 
the  10th  of  August,  1908,  President  Roosevelt 
addressed  a  letter  to  five  gentlemen  whom  he 
asked  to  serve  upon  a  Commission  on  Country 
Life.  The  five  thus  addressed  were  Professor 
L.  H.  Bailey,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
cidture,  Ithaca  (named  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission)  ;  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  of  Wallace's 
Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ;  President  Kenyon 
L.  Butterfield,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst;  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  ;  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Page,  of  The  World's  Work,  New  York.  Subse- 
quently, Mr.  Charles  S.  Barrett,  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Beard,  of  California,  were 
added  to  the  Commission. 

In  his  letter  to  the  original  appointees  the 
President  wrote  :  "I  doubt  if  any  other  nation 
can  bear  comparison  with  our  own  in  the  amount 
of  attention  given  by  the  Government,  both 
Federal  and  State,  to  agricultural  matters.  But 
practically  the  whole  of  this  effort  has  hitherto 
been  directed  toward  increasing  the  production 
of  crops.  Our  attention  has  been  concentrated 
almost  exclusively  on  getting  better  farming. 
In  the  beginning  this  was  unquestionably  the 
right  thing  to  do.  The  farmer  must  first  of  all 
grow  good  crops  in  order  to  support  himself 
and  his  family.  But  when  this  has  been  secured 
the  effort  for  better  farming  should  cease  to 
stand  alone,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
effort  for  better  business  and  better  living  on 
the  farm.  It  is  at  least  as  important  that  the 
farmer  should  get  the  largest  possible  return  in 
money,  comfort,  and  social  advantages  from 
the  crops  he  grows  as  that  he  should  get  the 
largest  possible  return  in  crops  from  the  land 
he  farms.  Agriculture  is  not  the  whole  of 
country  life.  The  great  rural  interests  are  hu- 
man interests,  and  good  crops  are  of  little  value 
to  the  farmer  unless  they  open  the  door  to  a 
good  kind  of  life  on  the  farm The  farm- 
ers have  hitherto  had  less  than  their  full  share 
of  public  attention  along  the  lines  of  business 
and  social  life.  There  is  too  much  belief  among 
all  our  people  that  the  prizes  of  life  lie  away 
from  the  farm." 

The  Commission  entered  promptly  on  its  task, 
of  obtaining  wide  and  exact  information  as  to 
the  existing  conditions  of  farm  life  and  work  in 
the  country,  as  to  homes  and  schools ;  means  of 
communication  and  intercourse,  by  postal  ser- 
vice, telephone,  highway,  electric  railway  and 
other  railways ;  neighborhood  organizations  to 
promote  mutual  advantages  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing ;  profitable  sale  of  products  ;  supply  of  la- 
bor ;  facilities  for  business  in  banking,  credit, 
insurance  ;  sanitary  conditions  ;  social  entertain- 
ment ;  meetings  for  mutual  improvement,  etc  , 
etc.  This  was  sought,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
a  circular  of  questions,  about  550,000  copies  of 
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"which  ■were  sent  to  names  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  state 
experiment  stations,  farmers'  societies,  women's 
clubs,  to  rural  free  deliverymen,  country  phy- 
sicians and  ministers,  and  others.  To  these  in- 
quiries about  115,000  persons  have  replied  be- 
fore the  report  of  the  Commission  was  made, 
'•mostly  with  much  care  and  with  every  evi- 
dence of  good  faith." 

In  addition  to  the  replies  given  to  the  circular 
questions,  a  great  number  of  persons  sent  care- 
fully written  letters  and  statements  that  were 
invaluable.  At  thirty  places,  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  the  Comiinission,  or  part  of  it,  held 
appointed  hearings  in  November  and  December, 
and  obtained  much  light  from  those.  Its  report 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  had  been  led  was 
presented  to  the  President  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  Congress 
on  February  9th. 

The  Commission  found  an  unquestionable 
lack  in  the  country  of  a  well  organized  rural 
society,  and  came  to  clear  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  many  causes  therefor,  which  are  fully 
<liscu3sed  in  its  report.  The  leading  specific 
causes  are  summarized  with  brevity  at  the  out- 
set, as  follows  . 

"A  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  farmers 
of  the  exact  agricultural  conditions  and  possi- 
bilities of  their  regions; 

"Lack  of  gofxi  training  for  country  life  in  the 
schools ; 

"The  disadvantage  or  handicap  of  the  fanner 
as  against  the  established  business  systems  and 
interests,  preventing  him  from  securing  ade- 
quate returns  for  his  products,  depriving  him  of 
the  Ijenefil-s  that  would  result  from  unmonopo- 
lized  rivers  and  the  conservation  of  forests,  and 
depriving  the  community,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
goofl  that  would  come  from  the  use  of  great 
tra^jts  of  agricultural  land  that  are  now  held  for 
speculative  purposes  ; 

"Lack  of  gfxyl  hiL'hway  facilities  ; 

"The  wifies[)rcad  continuing  depletion  of 
wAla,  with  the  injurious  effe<  t  on  rural  life  ; 

"A  general  need  of  new  and  active  leader- 
ship. 

"Other  causes  contributing  to  the  general  re- 
sult are  :  Lack  of  any  a'iequate  system  of  agri- 
cultural crerlit,  whereby  the  farmer  may  refwTily 
8^-f;ur'-  loans  on  fair  terms  ;  the  shortage  of  lal)or, 
a  fondition  that  is  often  complicaterl  by  intem- 
peranee  among  workmen  ;  lark  of  iiiHtitutions 
and  incentives  tiiat  tie  the  lalK>ring  man  to  the 
soil  ;  the  burden.s  and  the  narrow  life  of  farm 
women  ;  lack  of  adequate  supervision  of  public 
health." 

To  this  summary  of  main  deficiencies  the 
Commission  wldi  the  following,  of  chief  rem- 
edlen  : 

"Congress  can  remove  nome  of  the  handieaps 
of  the  farmer,  and  it  can  al.io  set  some  kinds  of 
W(/rk  in  motion,  such  as: 

"  The  encouragement  of  a  system  of  thorough- 
going surveys  of  all  agricultural  ret.'ions,  in 
order  t/>  take  st^xk  iin(\  collect  local  fad,  with 
the  idea  of  f»rov|dlng  a  basis  on  which  Ut 
devdoj)  a  vHentlflcally  and  economically  »>\ixni 
country  life  ; 

"  The  encjiiragernent  of  a  system  of  extension 
work  In  rural  communities,  Ihrougli  all  tlie  land 
grant  eolhges,  to  the  jMiople  at  llieir  homes  and 
on  their  farms; 


"  A  thorough  investigation  by  experts  of  the 
middleman  system  of  handling  farm  products, 
coupled  with  a  general  inquiry  into  the  farmer's 
disadvantages  in  respect  to  taxation,  transporta- 
tion rates,  cooperative  organizations  and  credit, 
and  the  general  business  system  ; 

"An  inquiry  into  the  control  and  use  of  the 
streams  of  the  United  States,  with  the  object  of 
protecting  the  people  in  their  ownership  and 
of  saving  to  agricultural  uses  such  benefits  as 
should  be  reserved  for  these  purposes  ; 

"The  establishing  of  a  highway  engineering 
service,  or  equivalent  organization,  to  be  at  the 
call  of  the  States  in  working  out  effective  and 
economical  highway  systems ; 

"  The  establishing  of  a  system  of  parcel  posts 
and  postal  savings  banks  ; 

"Providing  some  means  or  agency  for  the 
guidance  of  public  opinion  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  real  rural  society  that  shall  rest 
directly  on  the  land.   .  .  . 

"Remedies  of  a  more  general  nature  are:  A 
broad  campaign  of  publicity,  that  must  be  un- 
dertaken until  all  the  people  are  informed  on  the 
whole  subject  of  rural  life,  and  until  there  is  an 
awakened  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing this  phase  of  our  national  development  as 
much  attention  as  has  been  given  to  other 
phases  or  interests;  a  quickened  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  all  country  people,  to  the  community 
and  to  the  State,  in  the  conserving  of  soil  fertil- 
ity, and  in  the  necessity  for  diversifying  farm- 
ing in  order  to  conserve  this  fertility  and  to 
develop  a  better  rural  society,  and  also  in  the 
better  safe-guarding  of  the  strength  and  happi- 
ness of  the  farm  women  ;  a  more  widespread 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  organization,  not 
only  for  economic  but  for  social  purposes,  this 
organization  to  be  more  or  less  cooperative,  so 
that  all  the  people  may  share  equally  in  the 
benefits  and  have  voice  in  the  essential  affairs 
of  tlie  community  ;  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  that  he  has  a  distinct  natural  respon- 
sibility toward  the  laborer  in  providing  him 
with  good  living  facilities  and  in  helping  him  in 
every  way  to  be  a  man  among  men  ;  and  a  real- 
ization on  the  part  of  all  the  people  of  the  obli- 
gation to  protect  and  develop  the  natural 
M'cnery  and  attractiveness  of  the  open  country. 

"Certain  remedies  lie  with  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  institutions.  All  organized  forces, 
both  in  town  anil  country,  should  undeistand 
that  there  are  coimtry  phases  as  well  as  city 
phases  of  our  civilization,  and  that  one  phase 
needs  help  as  much  as  the  oiIht." 

In  his  Message  communicating  the  reports  of 
the  Commission  to  Congress  the  President  fo- 
cusseil  attention  on  four  "  great  general  and  im- 
mediate needs  of  country  life"  which  stand  out 
of  the  exhibit  before  all  others: 

"F'irst,  effective  cf)<(perati<in  among  farmers, 
to  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  organized  inter- 
ests with  which  they  dr)  liuslness. 

"  Second,  a  new  kind  of  schools  in  the  coimtry, 
which  shall  teach  the  children  as  much  outdoors 
as  indoors  and  perhaps  inon-,  ho  that  they  will 
pre[)are  f(»r  country  life,  and  not  as  at  pn^sent, 
mainlv  for  life  in  town. 

"Third,  belter  means  of  cf)iiununlcatIon,  in- 
cluding goo<l  rourls  and  a  parenls  post,  which 
the  coimtry  per)pl(?  are  everywhere,  and  rightly, 
unanimous  in  demanding, 

"To  thesfr  may  well  be  added  better  sanfta- 
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tion:  for  easily  preventable  discuses  hold  several 
million  country  people  in  the  slavery  of  contin- 
uous ill  health. 

"The  commission  points  out,  and  I  concur  in 
the  conclusion,  that  the  most  important  help 
that  the  Government,  whether  National  or  State, 
can  give  is  to  show  the  people  how  to  go  about 
these  tasks  of  organization,  education,  and  com- 
munication with  the  best  and  quickest  results. 
'I'll is  can  be  done  by  the  collection  and  spread 
of  information." 

A.  D.  1908-1909. — ^  Spasmodic  Process  of 
Recovery  from  the  Financial  Crisis  of  1907. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Financk  and  Tkade  :  A.  D. 
1901-1909. 

A.  D.  1908-1909.  —  Second  Conference  of 
State  Governors  and  Report  of  National  Con- 
servation Commission.  —  Its  Inventory  of 
Natural  Resources.  See  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources:  United  States. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Existing  Treaties  with 
China  and  existing  Enactments  relative  to 
the  Admission  of  Chinamen  to  the  United 
States.  —  The  Question  of  their  Consistency 
with  each  other.  —  Chinese  Complaints. — 
The  present  Status  of  the  Question.  See 
Race  Problem's:  United  States. 

A.  D.  1909. —  The  Census  Bill  and  the 
President's  Veto.  —  The  Amended  Bill, 
which  became  Law.  See  Civil  Service  Re- 
form: United  States. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Protest  against  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Agreement  of  May,  relative  to  Mu- 
nicipalities on  the  line  of  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway.     See  CniNA:  A.  D.   1909  (May). 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Trouble  with  Nicaragua.  See 
Central  America  :  A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (Jan.).  —  The  Waterways 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  concerning 
Waters  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1909  (Jan.). 

A.  D.  1909  (Feb.).  — Anti-Opium  Act.  See 
OnuM  Prorlkm. 

A.  D.  1909  (Feb.). —  Initiative  in  securing 
International  Opium  Commission  at  Shang- 
hai.    Sec  Opium  Problem. 

A.  D.  1909  (Feb.).  —  Invitation  of  Canada 
and  Mexico  to  a  Conference  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Natural  Resources.  See  Conservation 
OF  Natural  Resources  :  North  America. 

A.  D.  1909  (March).  —  The  Inauguration 
of  President  Taft.  —  Intimations  of  Policy 
in  his  Inaugural  Address.  —  His  Cabinet. — 
The  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of  President 
Taft  on  the  4th  of  IMarcli  were  performed  under 
singularly  unfavorable  circumstances,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  storms  that 
ever  visited  the  Capital.  Trains  blocked  by  it 
contained  thousands  of  people  who  reached 
Washington  too  late  for  what  they  had  trav- 
elled far  to  witness  or  to  take  part  in,  while 
those  who  did  arrive  on  the  scene  were  hardly 
gladdened  by  their  success.  The  President,  how- 
ever, accepted  the  untoward  conditions  with  a 
characteristic  high-hearted  equanimity.  His 
inaugural  address,  delivered  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  instead  of  in  the  open  air  at  the  East 
front  of  the  Capitol,  opened  with  the  following 
words : 

"Any  one  who  takes  the  oath  I  have  just 
taken  must  feel  a  heavy  weight  of  responsibility. 
If  not,  he  has  no  conception  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  upon  which  he  is  about  to 


enter,  or  he  is  lacking  in  a  proper  sense  of  the 
obligation  which  the  oath  imposes. 

"The  office  of  an  inaugural  address  is  to  give 
a  summary  outline  of  the  main  policies  of  the 
new  Administration,  so  far  as  they  can  be  anti- 
cipated. I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the 
advisers  of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  and  as 
such,  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  the  reforms  he  has 
initiated.  I  should  be  untrue  to  m3'self,  to  my 
promises,  and  to  the  declarations  of  the  party 
platform  upon  which  I  was  elected  to  office,  if 
I  did  not  make  the  maintenance  and  enforcement 
of  those  reforms  a  most  important  feature  of 
my  administration.  They  were  directed  to  the 
suppression  of  the  lawlessness  and  abuses  of 
power  of  the  great  combinations  of  capital  in- 
vested in  railroads  and  in  industrial  enterprises 
carrying  on  interstate  commerce.  The  steps 
which  my  predecessor  took  and  the  legislation 
passed  on  his  recommendation  have  accom- 
plished much,  have  caused  a  general  halt  in  the 
vicious  policies  which  created  popular  alarm, 
and  have  brought  aboiit,  in  the  business  af- 
fected, a  much  higher  regard  for  existing  law. 
To  render  the  reforms  lasting,  however,  and  to 
secure  at  the  same  time  freedom  from  alarm  on 
the  part  of  those  pursuing  proper  and  progres- 
sive business  methods,  further  legislative  and 
executive  action  arc  needed." 

From  this  general  intimation  of  the  course  to 
which  his  mind  was  turned,  the  incoming  Pre- 
sident went  on  to  a  more  specific  unfolding  of 
his  views  on  many  subjects  of  governmental 
care.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  future  policy  convej'ed  in  the  Ad- 
dress : 

Reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Tariff  revision  in  accord  with  the  promises 
made  in  the  national  platform  adopted  at  Chi- 
cago. 

A  continuation  of  scientific  experiments  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  conditions. 

The  enactment  and  carrjnng  out  of  laws  for 
the  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy  in  such  a 
state  of  preparation  as  will  insure  a  continuance 
of  peace  with  other  countries. 

A  continuation  of  that  treatment  of  aliens 
which  will  insure  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  respect  and  fair  treatment  among  the 
peoples  of  other  countries. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  em- 
power the  Federal  government  to  enforce  treaty 
promises  made  to  other  countries  within  every 
State. 

Such  changes  in  the  monetary  and  banking 
laws  as  will  insure  a  greater  elasticity  of  the 
currency. 

The  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  postal 
savings  banks. 

The  encouragement  of  American  shipping 
through  the  use  of  mail  subsidies. 

A  continuation  of  work  on  the  Panama  canal 
along  the  plans  which  have  been  adopted  for  a 
lock  type  with  such  energy  as  will  insure  the 
earliest  possible  completion  of  the  work. 

The  continuation  of  a  colonial  policy  which 
will  still  further  increase  the  business  prosper- 
ity of  our  dependencies. 
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The  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  negro 
in  the  South  through  observance  of  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

The  promotion  of  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  labor  and  the  betterment  of  labor  condi- 
tions. 

On  the  day  following  his  inauguration  the 
President  named  his  chosen  Cabinet  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  nominations  were  duly  confirmed, 
as  follows  : 

Philander  C.  Knox  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

Franklin  MacVeagh  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Secretary  of  War. 

George  W.  Wickersham  of  Xew  York,  to  be 
Attorney-General. 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Postmaster-General. 

George  von  L.  Meyer  of  ilassachusetts,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Richard  A.  Ballinger  of  Washington,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

James  Wilson  of  Iowa,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagel  of  Missouri,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

A  few  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  new  Secretary  of 
War.  in  a  speech  at  Chicago,  explained  why 
President  Taft  had  chos^^n  him,  a  Democrat,  for 
a  place  in  a  Republican  Cabinet,  and  why  he 
ha^l  accept'fl  it.  He  said  that  Mr.  Taft,  as 
President  of  the  whole  country,  de«ired  to  have 
a  representative  of  the  South  among  his  coun- 
sellors. To  have  chosen  a  Southern  Republican 
would  have  been  to  perpetuate  thf  bitter  sec- 
tionalism which  it  was  Mr.  Taffs  desire  to  ob- 
UUthU-  He  had  therefore  chosen  a  Democrat 
who  had  voted  against  him.  Mr.  Dickinson 
continue'!:  — 

"  That  his  purpose  was  broa/l,  magnanimous, 
and  patriotic  none  can  question.  The  wi.sfiom 
both  of  his  purp'>s«;  and  his  selection  must  be 
tried  by  time,  but  I  have  every  assurance  that 
hi-H  action  in  app^iinting  me,  and  my  action  in 
;i'  ;>roved  by  the  Soutli,  and,  hav- 

1;.  .1.  I  fan  bear  with  e'|uanirnity 

any  criticism  from  individual   Demrx^rata   else- 
where " 

A.  D.  1909  'March).  —  Passage  of  ntvr 
Copyright  Act.     S'-e  On  iUi^  vol  ;  CorvKH.iiT. 

A.  D.  1909  March-Aug.).  —  Tariff  Revi- 
sion. The  Payne-Aidrich  Tariff-Act.  See 
(\n  this  vol  ;  Tm'.ikk-:  iNfTKD  Statk.h. 

A.  D.  1909 'May  I.  Creation  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditures.  —  An 
InifHirt&nt  incident  of  the  Hp«Tiiil  Sfssion  of 
(\.,.;r..  ^  wlilch  WW!  called  by  President  Taft 
i  .  'ly    after   hi.i   Inauguration,     wa«   the 

fa  new  Standing  Com- 
litiins,  the  function  of 
.11  !lie  ff>l lowing  rcwjlution 
■1  .May 'JO: 
That  the  Coinmlttee  on  F'ublir  Ex- 
r.  n  \)p.,  and  they  are  h'Tfby.  autliori/c<l 
a  K-d.  by  nuhcnmmUli'f  or  oth'Twinc,  to 

trijif'      .    '    •    ■   ■'   ni  an  tr)  th>- amoimt  of  th'-  an 
nii;il  r<-v'  fhe  Govj-mnif-nt.  and  an  to  tho 

»•  ■  I'th'cU  <if  tlie  HTV 

'  ■  .  and    bra/i<h»'<)    of 

the  (iorrrumfni,  and  In  report   to   the   Senate 
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from  time  to  time  the  result  of  such  investiga- 
tions and  their  recommendations  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  expenditures  and  revenues  and 
possible  improvements  in  Government  meth- 
ods; and  for  this  purpose  they  are  authorized 
to  sit,  by  subcommittees  or  otherwise,  during 
the  recesses  or  sessions  of  the  Senate,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  they  may  deem  advisable, 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer 
oaths,  and  to  employ  such  stenographic,  cleri- 
cal, expert,  and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  have  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing done  as  may  be  necessary,  the  expense  of 
such  investigations  to  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate." 

Seven  members  of  the  Committee  are  the 
chairmen  of  the  seven  committees  in  the  Senate 
to  some  one  of  which  every  bill  providing  for 
revenue  or  carrying  an  appropriation  is  sub- 
mitted. "Thus,"  as  has  been  remarked,  "is 
provided  a  medium  for  better  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  between  what  may  be  termed  the 
revenue  and  appropriation  committees.  The 
powers  of  existing  committees  are  not  affected, 
but  an  avenue  is  provided  for  concentration  and 
distribution  of  information  —  a  committee  fo- 
rum for  the  discussion  and  recommendation  of 
fundamentals  affecting  the  Government." 

A.  D.  1909  (Mayi.  —  Establishment  in 
the  Government  of  a  General  Supply  Com- 
mittee.—On  the  13th  of  May  the  President 
issued  an  Executive  Order  establishing  an  Ad- 
ministrative General  Supply  Committee,  which 
is  t<)  purchase  all  supplies  for  Government  use, 
paying  one  price  instead  of  several  prices  for 
the  same  supplies. 

A.  D.  1909  (May). —  Second  National 
Peace  Congress.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Wak, 
TiiK  Rk.voi.t  .\(;.\inst:  A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (July).  —  Proposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  authorizing  the  Levy- 
ing of  an  Income  Tax. — ^Vitlll)Ut  a  dissenting 
vote,  on  the  oth  of  July,  1909.  the  Senate 
atlopted  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
submission  to  the  several  States  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows  : 

"Article  XVI.  The  congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  Uixcs  on  incomes,  from 
whatever  wiurce  derived,  without  any  appor- 
tionment among  the  several  states  and  without 
roL'ard  to  any  census  or  enumeration." 

In  reporting  this  action,  a  newspaper  corre 
spondent  of  considerable  Siigaeity  remarked 
that  the  ease  with  which  the  resolution  glided 
through  the  Senate,  and  would  with  certainty 
pass  the  House,  must  he  regarile<l  as  "an  indi- 
cation of  the  expectation  of  the  representatives 
of  •apitui  and  of  hi^'h  |)rotection  that  twelve 
otJites  can  l>e  found  among  the  forty  six  in  the 
union  to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  amendment, 
Jn  which  event  It  will  fail." 

The  endorsement  of  fh<'  House  to  the  res<ilu- 
tlon  was  given  on  the  12th,  by  a  vote  of  'Wl  to 
14,  the  negative  voles  being  all  from  Hepub- 
llcann.  An  altitn[)t  to  have  the  resolution 
amended  no  tliat  the  constitutional  amendment 
would  be  submitted  to  state  convr-ntions  for 
nitiflratlon  instead  f)f  tf)  leglslattir»'«  was  ruled 
f>ut  of  order,  and  an  appeal  from  Speaker  ('an- 
non'n  niliriLr  was  voted  down,  185  to  14JJ,  on  a 
•trict  party  division. 

The  first  Stale  to  a<-t  on  the  propoBcd  amend- 
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ment  was  Alabama,  -where  it  was  ratified  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  Au- 
gust 17. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1910,  Governor  Hughes  addressed  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Legislature,  recommending 
that  the  amendment  in  its  proposed  form  should 
not  be  ratified.  He  said  :  "I  am  in  favor  of 
conferring  upon  the  Federal  government  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  an  income  tax  without 
apportionment  among  the  States  according  to 
population.  I  believe  that  this  power  should 
be  held  by  the  Federal  government  so  as  prop- 
erly to  equip  it  with  the  means  of  meeting 
national  exigencies. 

"But  the  power  to  tax  incomes  should  not  be 
granted  in  such  terms  as  to  subject  to  Federal 
taxation  the  incomes  derived  from  bonds  issued 
by  the  State  itself,  or  those  issued  by  munici- 
pal governments  organized  under  the  State's 
authority.  To  place  the  borrowing  capacity  of 
the  State  and  of  its  governmental  agencies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Federal  taxing  power  would 
be  an  impairment  of  the  essential  rights  of  the 
State,  which,  as  its  officers,  we  are  bound  to 
defend.  .  .  . 

"  The  comprehensive  words,  '  from  whatever 
source  derived,'  if  taken  in  their  natural  sense, 
would  include  not  only  incomes  from  ordinary 
real  or  personal  property,  but  also  incomes  de- 
rived from  State  and  municipal  securities.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  amendment  would  be 
limited  by  construction.  But  there  can  be  no 
satisfactory  assurance  of  this.  The  words  in 
terms  are  all-inclusive.  .  .  . 

' '  In  order  that  a  market  may  be  provided  for 
State  bonds,  and  for  municipal  bonds,  and  that 
thus  means  may  be  afforded  for  State  and  local 
administration,  such  securities  from  time  to  time 
are  excepted  from  taxation.  In  this  way  lower 
rates  of  interest  are  paid  than  otherwise  would 
be  possible.  To  permit  such  securities  to  be 
the  subject  of  Federal  taxation  is  to  place  such 
limitations  upon  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
State  as  to  make  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  local  government  a  matter  of  Federal 
grace." 

A.  D.  1909  (July).  —  The  Question  of 
American  Participation  in  the  Hankau-Sze- 
chuan  Railway  Loan.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
China  :  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.).  —  Visit  of  a  Commer- 
cial Commission  from  Japan.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  D.  1909  (Sept.). 

A.  D.  1909  (Sept.-Oct.). —  Tour  of  President 
Taft.  —  Meeting  with  President  Diaz  on 
Mexican  Soil.  —  In  the  fall  of  1909  President 
Taft  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  country, 
from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
southward  to  Mexico  and  the  Gulf,  speaking  to 
great  assemblies  at  many  points  on  all  the  im- 
portant questions,  political  and  economical, 
that  were  then  before  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  the  tour  a  meeting  between  President 
Diaz  of  Mexico  and  himself  was  arranged,  and 
took  place  on  the  16th  of  October,  first  at  El 
Paso,  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  then  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  on  the  Mexican  side, 
formal  visits  being  thus  exchanged.  Finally, 
in  the  evening,  President  Taft  was  entertained 
at  dinner  in  the  Mexican  city  by  President 
Diaz.  This  was  a  second  time  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  had  left  the  soil  of  his  own 


country  while  in  office,  President  Roosevelt  hav- 
ing done  the  same  at  Panama  in  1906. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.-Nov.). —  Further  Dis- 
closures of  Corruption  in  the  Customs  Ser- 
vice. —  The  shameful  disclosure  in  1907-8  of 
Sugar  Trust  frauds  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
(see  Combinations,  Industrial,  &c.  :  United 
States:  A.  D.  1907-1909)  afforded  glimpses  of 
a  state  of  corruption  in  the  Customs  Service 
of  the  Government,  at  the  port  of  New  York 
especially,  which  were  more  than  verified  with- 
in the  next  year  and  a  half.  The  Collector  of 
Customs,  Mr.  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  who  took 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  in  the  spring  of 
1909,  exercised  a  watchfulness  which  soon  put 
him  on  the  traces  of  fraud,  and  he  pursued  them 
with  an  energy  and  determination  that  cannot 
have  been  brought  into  action  before.  The  first 
case  brought  to  light  was  that  of  a  cheese-im- 
porting firm,  the  members  of  which,  father  and 
son,  were  found  to  have  paid  bribes  to  weighers 
of  the  Custom  House  for  false  reports  of  the 
quantities  on  which  duties  were  paid.  Convic- 
tion was  obtained  by  means  of  evidence  from 
some  of  the  guilty  officials,  who  were  given  im- 
munity and  retained  in  service,  in  order  to  se- 
cure information  without  which,  it  was  said, 
the  well-covered  corruption  in  the  service  could 
not  be  successfully  probed.  In  his  annual  re- 
port, made  in  December,  1909,  Secretary  Mac- 
Veagh,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  had  this  to 
say  of  the  vigorous  reformatory  measures  thus 
undertaken  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
significance  of  the  consequent  revelations: 

' '  The  revelations  made  and  proven  were  so 
startling  and  impressive  that  opposition  was 
silenced ;  and  in  this  silence  the  necessary, 
clear-cut  measures  could  be  carried  out  without 
meeting  serious  obstructions. 

"It  soon  developed  that  the  frauds  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  while,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  instances,  were  as  had 
been  apprehended,  symptoms  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition, not  universal  by  any  means,  but  almost 
general.  And  difficult  as  it  always  is  to  suffi- 
ciently bring  to  light  the  facts  of  such  a  condi- 
tion to  afford  a  basis  for  rehabilitation,  this  has 
been  already  largely  accomplished.  Much  has 
been  discovered  to  afford  an  understanding  of 
the  situation,  with  the  result  of  numerous  seiz- 
ures, of  numerous  prosecutions  made  or  pro- 
jected, and  of  important  and  successful  be- 
ginnings of  a  complete  rehabilitation.  While 
the  recovery  of  evaded  duties,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  individuals  have  been  of  large  signifi- 
cance, the  greatest  asset  to  the  government  of 
these  disgraceful  conditions  is  the  knowledge 
and  the  light  which  guarantee  in  time  a 
wholesome  reorganization. 

"  The  study  of  the  causes  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion which  has  been  revealed  is  still  incomplete, 
but  the  main  causes  are  evident.  It  is  clear, 
for  instance,  that  the  influence  of  local  politics 
and  politicians  upon  the  customs  service  has 
been  most  deleterious,  and  has  promoted  that 
laxity  and  low  tone  which  prepare  and  furnish 
an  inviting  soil  for  dishonesty  and  fraud.  Unless 
the  customs  service  can  be  released  from  the 
payment  of  political  debts  and  exactions,  and 
from  meeting  the  supposed  exigencies  of  politi- 
cal organizations,  big  and  little,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  have  an  honest  service  for  any  length 
of  time.     Any  considerable  share  of  the  present 
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cost  of  this  demoralization  to  the  public  reve- 
nues, to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  to 
public  and  private  morality  is  a  tremendous 
amount  to  pay  in  mere  liquidation  of  the  small 
debts  of  political  leaders. 

"It  is  also  clear  that  the  widespread  disposi- 
tion of  returning  American  travellers  to  evade 
the  payment  of  legal  duties  has  greatly  helped  to 
create  the  conditions  which  have  become  intol- 
erable. Those  Americans  who  travel  abroad 
belong  to  the  sections  of  the  people  which  most 
readily  create  public  sentiment,  and  arc  most 
responsible  for  it ;  and  the  fact  that  in  so  many 
instances  these  travellers  are  willing  to  defraud 
the  government  out  of  considerable  or  even  small 
sums  creates  an  atmosphere  on  the  docks  that 
strongly  tends  to  affect  the  morale  of  the  entire 
customs  service.  And  when  to  this  is  added 
the  frequent  willingness  upon  the  part  of  these 
responsible  citizens  to  specifically  corrupt  the 


government's  men,  then  the  demoralization  is 
further  accentuated." 

A.  D.  1909  (Nov.).  —  Arbitration  of  the  Al- 
sop  Claim  against  Chile.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Chile:  A.  D.  1909. 

A.  D.  1909  (Dec).  —  Proposal  to  neutralize 
Manchurian  Railways.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
China:  A.  D.  1909-1910. 

A.  D.  1910  (Jan.).  —  President's  Message 
on  Legislation  relating  to  "Trusts"  and  In- 
terstate Commerce.  See  Combixations,  In- 
dustrial, &c. :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1910,  and 
Railways  :  United  States  :  A.  D.  1910. 

Movements  of  Reform  in  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment.    See  Municipal  Government. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Consumption 
of  Alcoholic  Drink.     See  Alcohol  Problem. 

The  Interchange  of  People  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  See  Canada;  A. 
D.  1896-1909. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS:  Pro- 
posed Election  by  Direct  Popular  Vote.  — 
"On  December  3,  1895,  the  State  of  Idaho, 
taking  advantage  of  that  provision  of  article  5, 
which  permits  States  to  apply  to  Congress  for 
authority  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention, 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  Congress  to  call 
such  a  convention.  Since  then  the  States  of 
Wyoming,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Utah, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Nevada,  Wash- 
ington, Tennes.see,  South  Dakota,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Wi.sconsin,  New  .lersey,  Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Texas, 
California,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama, 
have  taken  legislative  action  in  some  form  or 
other  expressing  either  a  demand  similar  to  that 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  a  sympathy  with  the 
int':nt  of  the  Idaho  resolution.  These  thirty -one 
States  form  a  constitutional  two-thirds  of  the 
forty-six  .States  of  the  Union. 

"One  of  the  complications  which  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  these  resolutions  is  the  fact 
that  only  twenty  four  of  them  are  of  record  as 
having  been  actually  received  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Slatc*9.  One  of  them,  that  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  wa.s  the  third  State  to  act, 
wa.s  only  rw;ently  discovered  to  be  in  the  Senate 
fileH.  It  Ls  possible  therefore,  lliat  since  the 
question  of  sntimiltinj,'  the  proposed  amendment 
\tsvi  become  a  live  issue,  a  further  search  of  the 
files  may  increa.HC  the  number  of  State  reso- 
hitions  on  this  subject  which  are  actually  on 
band. 

"  A  legal  quibble  is  bound  U)  ensue  over  the 
f'  '    '<me  of  thcs*' res^^lutioMs.     Nine  of  the 

r  a  now  on  file  In  the  Senate  :ire  alrewly 

h»l'l  to  \n:  of  (loul)tful  Irj^'dlily,  but  the  ground 
on  whieh  they  are  held  doubtful  will  appeal  to 
most  pefjple  an  a  mere  splitting  of  legul  hairs. 
Ncverthelenii,  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  States, 
at  leant,  In,  an  a  whole,  a  notorious  legal  hair- 
•plittiT,  and  th!.<i  fa't  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
Wiunt. 

"  It  U,  of  coiirs*',  a  matter  of  rerord,  that  the 
IIouM/;  of  It#;prev:ntafiveH  has  four  times  wnf.  t'j 
the  Senate  a  profioiurd  Joint  resolution  <:allirig 
for  the  direet  election  at  United  .States  Senators, " 
—  W'ttifii n{/(f/n  Vor.  of  the  N.  Y.  Kvening  Pott, 
f/rt    I.'{,  VMAt 

UNITED  STATES  STEFL  CORPG- 
RATION:    Its   conflict    with    the   Amalga- 

f;8 


mated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Plate  Workers.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Or- 
ganization :  United  States  :  A.  I).  1901. 

The  Placing  of  its  Stock  among  its  Em- 
ployes. See  Labor  Remuneration  :  Profit- 
sharing. 

UNIVERSITIES.    See  Education. 

URIBE-URIBE,  Rafael.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Colombia:  A.  1).  1S98-1902. 

URUGUAY:  A.  D.  1901-1906.  — Participa- 
tion in  Second  and  Third  International  Con- 
ferences of  American  Republics.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Amekuan  Republics. 

A.  D.  1904. — Rebellion  and  prolonged 
Civil  War.  —  On  the  8th  of  January,  19U4.  the 
American  Minister  at  ^Montevideo  reported  by 
telegram  to  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton "  that  another  crisis  is  at  hand  in  Uruguay  ; 
that  encounters  have  taken  place  between 
groups  of  '  Blanco,' and  the  Government  forces, 
and  that  the  former,  who  were  neither  con- 
centrated nor  well  organized,  have  been  dis- 
persed. A  number  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Government  is  making  an  ag;;rcssive 
campaign  and  demands  obedience  to  the  consti- 
tuted authority  as  a  condition  before  peace 
negotiations  will  be  entered  into." 

'Phis  was  the  beginning  of  a  state  of  civil  war 
that  was  prolonged  tlirough  nine  months,  with 
infinite  harm  to  tlie  countr}'. 

^\'hen  peace  earne,  at  the  end  of  September, 
it  was  practically  bought  from  the  insurL^eiits, 
the  terms  of  submission,  as  ofllciallv  announced, 
including  the  ff)llowing  :  "Si.xth.  incorj)oniti()n 
into  thr;  army  of  all  the  chiefs  and  oOlcers  in- 
cluded In  the  anincHty  law.  Scjventh.  A  nnxeil 
committee  api)oiriled  by  agreement  by  the  (iov- 
ernmrrit  and  insurgeiiiH  will  distribute  the  sum 
of  .'^lOO.OOU  l.etween  the  chiefs,  olllcers,  and  .sol- 
diers of  I  lie  rebel  forces  " 

A.  D.  1910.  —  Agreement  with  Argentina 
concerning  the  River  Plate.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
AliorsiiM    l!i  !•(  lu.K  :  .\.   |).  11)10. 

URUSSOFF,  Prince:  Speech  in  the  Duma. 
See  riti  this  V..1.)  Uiishia:  A.  D.  lldtO. 

URYU,  Admiral.  See  (in  this  vol.)  .Japan: 
A.  I)    I!»ol  (Fkm    .Ii  i.y), 

UTAH:  Law  limiting  Hours  of  Adult  La- 
bor in  Mines.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Laiiou  Oii- 
OAM7.ATION     (niti:!)  Statich.  A.  I).  1902. 

UTILITIES,  Public.  See  Puhlic  Utim- 
tikh. 


VACUUM   OIL  COMPANY 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Combinations,  Industrial,  «fec. :  United 
States:  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

VALIAHD,  The :  Heir  to  the  Persian 
throne.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Persia:  A.  D.  1905- 
1907. 

VANNOVSKY,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Russia  :  A.  D.  1901-1904. 

VALPARAISO,  Destructive  Earthquake 
at.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Earthquakes:  Chile. 

VEHEMENTER  NOS,  The  Papal  Ency- 
clical. See  (in  this  vol.)  Papacy:  A.  D.  1906 
(Feb.). 

VENEZUELA:  A.  D.  1901.—  Claims  and 
Complaints  of  Germany.  —  Memorandum  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  —  Its  Reply.  —  Interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  —  On  the  11th  of  December, 
1901,  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  a  memorandum  of 
the  claims  and.  complaints  of  Germany  against 
the  Government  of  Venezuela.  The  principal 
claim  recited  was  that  of  the  Berlin  Company 
of  Discoiint,  "on  account  of  the  non-perform- 
ance of  engagements  which  the  Venezuelan 
Government  has  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  great  Venezuelan  Railway  which  has  been 
built  by  the  said  Government."  In  respect  to 
this  it  is  remarked  that  the  "behaviour  of  the 
Venezuelan  Government  could,  perhaps,  to  a 
certain  degree,  be  explained  and  be  excused  by 
the  bad  situation  of  the  finances  of  the  State; 
but  our  further  reclamations  against  Venezuela, 
which  date  from  the  Venezuelan  civil  wars  of 
the  years  1898  until  1900,  have  taken  during 
these  last  months  a  more  serious  character. 
Through  those  wars  many  German  merchants 
living  in  Venezuela  and  many  German  land- 
owners have  been  seriously  damaged "  ;  and 
the  treatment  of  claims  for  these  damages  is 
characterized  as  "  a  frivolous  attempt  to  avoid 
just  obligations."  After  some  recital  of  cir- 
cumstances in  these  cases,  the  memorandum 
proceeds  to  announce  that  "  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment believes  that  further  negotiations  with 
Venezuela  on  the  present  base  are  hopeless," 
and  that  measures  of  coercion  are  contemplated. 
"  But  we  consider  it  of  importance  to  let  first  of 
all  the  Government  of  the  United  States  know 
about  our  purposes,  so  that  we  can  prove  that 
we  have  nothing  else  in  view  than  to  help  those 
of  our  citizens  who  have  suffered  damages.  .  .  . 
We  declare  especially  that  under  no  circum- 
stances do  we  consider  in  our  proceedings  the 
acquisition  or  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Venezuelan  territory." 

In  reply,  the  Department  of  State  returned  a 
memorandum,  in  part  as  follows:  "The  Presi- 
dent in  his  Message  of  the  3d  of  December, 
1901,  used  the  following  language:  '  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  a  declaration  that  there  must  be 
no  territorial  aggrandizement  by  any  non- 
American  Power  at  the  expense  of  any  Ameri- 
can Power  on  American  soil.  It  is  in  no  wise 
intended  as  hostile  to  any  nation  in  the  Old 
Worid.'  The  President  further  said:  'This 
doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial 
relations  of  any  American  Power,  save  that  it 


in  truth  allows  each  of  them  to  form  such  as  it 
desires.  .  .  .  We  do  not  guarantee  any  State 
against  punishment  if  it  misconducts  itself,  pro- 
vided that  punishment  does  not  take  the  form 
of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  non- 
American  Power.  .  .  .  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  appreciating  the  courtesy  of  the 
German  Government  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  affairs  referred  to,  and  not  re- 
garding himself  as  called  upon  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  claims  in  question,  believes 
that  no  measures  will  be  taken  in  this  matter 
by  the  agents  of  the  German  Government  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  pur- 
pose, above  set  forth,  of  His  Majesty  the  Ger- 
man Emperor."  —  Papers  Relating  to  tJie  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  U.  S.  {House  Doc's,  57th 
Cong.  1st  Session,  v.  1),  pp.  192-19o. 

A.  D.  1901.  —  Delegates  withdrawn  from 
Second  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Republics.  See  (in  this  vol.)  American 
Republics. 

A.  D.  1902-1904.  —  Concerted  Action  by 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  to  enforce 
Claims.  —  Blockade  of  Ports  and  seizure  of 
Warships.  ^ — Intermediation  of  the  United 
States.  —  Agreements  Secured.  —  Reference 
to  the  Tribunal  at  The  Hague.  —  The  rebel- 
lion and  revolution  in  Venezuela  which  gave 
control  of  the  government  to  General  Cipriano 
Castro,  in  1899,  and  the  speedy  outbreak  of  revolt 
against  his  self-assumed  administration,  are  told 
of  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work  (see,  also,  in  this 
vol.,  Colombia:  A.  D.  1898-1902).  The  first  in- 
surrection was  overcome  in  May,  1900 ;  but  other 
risings,  concentrated  in  leadership  finally  under 
:\Ianuel  A.  Matos,  followed  in  1901-2.  Partly 
growing  out  of  the  disturbances  in  the  country 
and  partly  due  to  the  arbitrary  and  wayward 
conduct  of  Castro  (who  obtained  election  to  the 
Presidency  in  1902,  for  six  years)  manj-  claims 
for  indemnity  and  debt  against  that  Govern- 
ment accumulated  and  citizens  of  many  coun- 
tries were  interested  in  them.  As  no  satisfac- 
tion could  be  obtained  from  President  Castro  by 
diplomatic  methods,  peremptory  proceedings 
against  Venezuela  were  concerted  in  1902  by 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy.  A  block- 
ade of  Venezuelan  ports  and  seizure  of  war 
vessels  was  undertaken  by  the  three  Powers, 
with  results  which  are  narrated  as  follows  in  the 
Message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  on  its  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, 1903: 

The  "  employment  of  force  for  the  collection 
of  these  claims  was  terminated  by  an  agreement 
brought  about  through  the  offices  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  United  States  at 
Caracas  and  the  Government  at  Washington, 
thereby  ending  a  situation  which  was  bound  to 
cause  increasing  friction,  and  which  jeoparded 
the  peace  of  the  continent.  Under  this  agree- 
ment Venezuela  agreed  to  set  apart  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  customs  receipts  of  two  of  her 
ports  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  whatever 
obligations  might  be  ascertained  by  mixed  com- 
missions appointed  for  that  purpose  to  be  due 
from  her,  not  only  to  the  three  powers  already 
mentioned,  whose  proceedings  against  her  had 
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resulted  in  a  state  of  war,  but  also  to  the  United 
States,  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Mexico,  who  had  not 
employed  force  for  the  collection  of  the  claims 
alleged  to  be  due  to  certain  of  their  citizens. 

"A  demand  was  then  made  by  the  so-called 
blockading  powers  that  the  sums  ascertained  to 
be  due  to  their  citizens  by  such  mixed  commis- 
sions should  be  accorded  payment  in  full  before 
anything  was  paid  upon  the  claims  of  any  of 
the  so-called  peace  powers.  Venezuela,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  that  all  her  creditors  should 
be  paid  upon  a  basis  of  exact  equality.  During 
the  efforts  to  adjust  this  dispute  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  powers  in  interest  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  me  for  decision,  but  I  was 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  far  wiser  course 
would  be  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  offer  an  admirable  opportunity 
to  advance  the  practice  of  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  nations  and  to  secure 
for  the  Hague  Tribunal  a  memorable  increase 
of  its  practical  importance.  The  nations  inter- 
ested in  the  controversy  were  so  numerous  and 
in  many  instances  so  powerful  as  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  beneficent  results  would  follow  from 
their  appearance  at  the  same  time  before  the 
bar  of  that  august  tribunal  of  peace. 

"  Our  hopes  in  that  regard  have  been  real- 
ized. Russia  and  Austria  are  represented  in 
the   persons  of   the  learned   and  distinguished 

Jurists  who  comp<jse  the  Tribunal,  while  Great 
Jritain,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela  are 
represented  by  their  respective  agents  and  coun- 
sel. Such  an  imposing  concourse  of  nations 
presenting  their  arguments  to  and  invoking  the 
decision  of  that  high  court  of  international  jus- 
tice and  international  peace  can  hardly  fail  to 
secure  a  like  submi.ssion  of  many  future  contro- 
versies. TIjc  nations  now  appearing  there  will 
find  it  far  easier  to  appear  there  a  second  time, 
while  no  nation  can  imagine  its  just  pride  will 
be  lessen*'!  by  following  the  example  now  pre- 
si-nU:<\.  This  triumph  of  the  priiicipl(j  of  interna- 
tional arbitration  is  a  subject  of  warm  congratu- 
lation and  offers  a  happy  augury  for  the  peace 
of  the  world." — AfenMU/e  of  Praiulent  Hutjuerelt, 
Der   7,  liXW. 

The  f  iainis  of  the  Powers  afpiinst  Venezuela, 
prewinted  in  Heptemb'-r,  summed  up  as  follows: 
France,  $1«  040,WJ;  l.'niled  States,  iSlO.iJOO.OOO; 
Italy,  ?9,:{'X).fKHJ;  Belgium,  ^.'{.OO.'S.OOO .  Great 
Britain.  «2..V>0/K)0  ;  Germany,  $1.417,:J00 ;  Hol- 
land, $l,04H,4r,l;  Spain,  $<}(K),0<K) ;  .Mexico, 
$.'>W.OW;  Hw<r|en,  ^2W.0<KJ.  The  claim  of 
Gr»;at  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  trj  a  right  of 
priority  In  payment,  becauH<;  of  their  actio?) 
which  compelled  the  f/ovcrnment  of  Vr-iifzueJa 
Vt  arrange  a  H<:ttlerrient,  was  Hulitnitt<:d  to  the 
Tribunal  at  The  Hague  in  November.  The 
deeinion,  rend'-red  in  the  following  January, 
a/Hrmed  the  right  of  the  three  I'owers  which 
ha/l  '  1  <'>«;r'  ion  in  the  case  U>  priority  In 

the    ;  '   of  their  clairnn,  and  it  irnpOH<f(l  on 

the  (-((lUd  .States  the  duty  of  ov<rwelng  the 
fulfllrn''nt  of  the  ngr<er(ientH  which  V'-ne/,uela 
hful  made  In  thlH  laHt  partit  tilar  the  det  iHion 
of  the  Tribunal  could  !)»•  r'i;urde<l  an  an  Inter- 
national affirmation  of  the  .Monror  Doctrine,  anrl 
of  iilgnal  importance  In  that  view. 


A.    D.    1902-1905.  —  A    short     Period    of 

Comparative  Tranquility.  —  ' '  After  the  block- 
ade instituted  in  December,  1903,  by  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy,  had  been  raised,  and 
protocols  had  been  signed  for  the  settlement  of 
all  duly  recognized  claims  of  foreign  nations 
against  Venezuela,  Venezuela  enjoyed  a  short 
period  of  tranquility;  but,  by  the  beginning  of 
1905,  every  legation  in  Caracas  had  a  list  of 
grievances  founded  on  alleged  unfair  awards 
of  arbitrators,  on  denials  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  Venezuelan  courts  and  on  the  diminution 
by  President  Castro  of  the  percentage  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  creditor  nations  from  the 
receipts  of  his  custom-houses.  Moreover,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  began  to  show  signs  of 
restlessness,  because  President  Castro  had  not 
provided,  as  had  been  agreed  in  the  protocols, 
for  the  payment  of  interest  to  British  and  Ger- 
man bondholders.  The  situation  looked  even 
worse  than  before  the  blockade,  for  the  princi- 
pal nation  aggrieved  was  the  United  States,  and 
it  had  the  moral  support  of  all  other  nations 
represented  in  Caracas  by  legations. 

"The  main  issue  between  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela  was  the  asphalt  case.  In  Jidy, 
1904,  President  Castro  had  demanded  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  from  the  American  Company, 
known  as  the  'New  York  and  Bermudez  As- 
phalt Company,'  and  had  threatened,  if  that 
amount  was  not  paid  immediately,  that  the 
whole  asphalt  lake  and  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany woidd  be  seized.  He  based  his  demand 
on  the  alleged  support  given  by  the  Asphalt 
Company  to  the  Matos  revolution  of  1902;  but, 
as  he  did  not  demand  anything  from  the  count- 
less other  supporters  of  the  revolution,  it  was 
clear  that  his  demand  on  the  Asphalt  Company 
was  piratical." — U.  W.  Bo  wen,  Queer  J)iplo- 
mari/  with  Castro  (Aorth  American  Review, 
March  l.-j,  1907). 

A.  D.  1904.  —  Adoption  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion.—  The  following  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions of  a  new  Constitution,  adopted  in  Vene- 
zuela, on  the  27th  of  April,  1904,  was  communi- 
cate<l  to  the  State  Department  at  AVashington 
by  United  States  Minister  Bowen: 

It  reduces  the  number  of  States  to  thirteen  — 
Aragua,  Bermudez,  Bolivar,  Carabobo,  Falcon, 
Guarieo,  I>ara,  Merida,  Miranda,  Tachira,  Tru- 
jillo,  Zamora,  and  Zulia  —  and  provides  for  live 
Territories  —  Amazonas,  Cristobal  Colon,  Colon, 
Delta  Amacuro,  and  Vururari  and  tin;  Fed- 
eral District,  which  Is  compo.sed  of  I  lie  Depart 
meiiis  Lil)erta<lor,  Varagas,  Giniicaipuro,  and 
Sucre,  and  the  island  of  .Slargarita. 

The  States  enjoy  equality  and  autonomy,  hav- 
ing all  rights  not  delegated  to  the  central  Gov- 
enunent.  The  Territories  are  administered  by 
the  ['resident. 

The  Government  is  divided  into  three 
branelir-s  -  -  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial. 

The  legislative  branch  Is  called  the  Congress, 
and  is  composed  of  two  bo<lieH  —  the  Honal.<! 
and  the  House  of  Dej)ulie8.  One  dejiuty  will 
be  elected  l)y  every  '10,(MtO  inhabilanlH,  and  all 
dcpulieg,  as  well  as  Henalors  (two  from  (!very 
State)  and  the  I'pjHldent,  will  serve  for  six 
yearH.  Deputiis  muHt  Iw  21  years  of  age,  sena- 
tors aO,  ami  the  I'resident  over  HO.  No  extraor 
•  Unary  powers  arc  given  to  the  f'ongresH,  ox- 
ce|)t  that  11  of  its  members  shall  be  chosen  by 
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itself  to  elect  every  sixth  je&r  a  President,  a 
first  and  a  second  vice-president,  and  to  elect  a 
successor  to  the  second  vice-president. 

The  President,  besides  being  charged  with 
the  usual  executive  duties,  is  authorized  to  de- 
clare war,  arrest,  imprison,  or  expel  natives  or 
aliens  who  are  opposed  to  the  reestablishment 
of  peace,  to  issue  letters  of  martjue  and  reprisal, 
to  permit  aliens  to  enter  the  public  service,  to 
prohibit  the  immigration  into  the  Republic  of 
objectionable  religious  teachers,  and  to  establish 
rules  for  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
services. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Corte 
Federal  y  de  Casacion  (seven  judges  elected  by 
the  Congress)  and  the  lower  courts  (appointed 
by  the  State  governments). 

All  Venezuelans  over  21  years  of  age  may 
vote,  and  aliens  can  obtain  that  right  by  getting 
naturalized.  No  length  of  time  is  prescribed 
for  an  alien  to  live  in  the  Republic  before  he 
can  become  naturalized. 

Article  15  of  the  constitution  denies  the  right 
of  natives  or  aliens  to  present  claims  to  the  na- 
tion or  States  for  damages  caused  by  revolu- 
tionists. 

Article  17  abolishes  the  death  penalty. 

And  article  120  provides  that  all  of  Venezue- 
la's international  treaties  shall  hereafter  con- 
tain the  clause,  "All  differences  between  the 
contracting  parties  shall  be  decided  by  arbitra- 
tion, without  going  to  war." 

In  conclusion,  the  constitution  provides  that 
the  next  constitutional  terms  shall  begin  May 
23,  1905.  Up  to  that  date  General  Castro  will 
be  Provisional  President.  He  took  his  oath  of 
office  as  such  on  the  5tli  instant,  and  on  the 
same  day  Juan  Vicente  Gomez  was  made  first 
vice-president  and  Jose  Antonio  Velutini  sec- 
ond  vice-president. 

As  Provisional  President,  General  Castro  has 
been  authorized  to  name  the  presidents  of  the 
States,  to  organize  the  Federal  Territories,  to 
fix  the  estimates  for  the  public  expenses,  and, 
in  short,  to  exercise  the  fullest  powers. 

A.  D.  1905-1906.  —  Troubles  with  the 
United  States  and  France.  —  President  Cas- 
tro's Vacation.  —  Both  France  and  the  United 
States  had  troubles  which  became  acute  in  1905 
with  the  arrogant  President  of  Venezuela,  grow- 
ing out  of  his  high-handed  treatment  of  French 
and  American  business  interests  and  rights  in 
that  country.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  serious  grievance,  as  stated  above,  was 
that  of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company, 
which  had  a  concession  dating  back  to  1883,  and 
a  later  mining  title,  imder  Venezuela  laws, 
to  the  asphalt  deposit  known  as  Bermudez 
Lake,  together  with  the  fee-simple  ownership 
of  land  surrounding  the  lake.  Ever  since  the 
advent  of  Castro,  the  company  had  been  har- 
assed by  litigious  proceedings,  behind  which  the 
Government  was  said  to  be  always  in  action. 
In  1905  these  were  carried  to  the  point  of  put- 
ting the  whole  property  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  or  "depositary,"  practically  transfer- 
ring its  capital  and  plant  to  its  rivals  in  busi- 
ness. A  little  later,  a  judicial  decision,  pro- 
nounced by  a  Venezuela  court,  annulled  the 
company's  concession.  The  main  ground  of  tins 
confiscation  appears  to  have  been  the  charge 
that  the  company  had  contributed  funds  to  the 
support  of  the  Matos  revolt,  in  1901. 


The  same  accusation  was  brought  against  the 
French  Cable  Company,  whose  franchise  was 
annulled  and  its  property  confiscated  in  like 
manner.  In  both  cases,  the  matter  was  a  proper 
one  for  arbitration,  and  this  Castro  refused, 
maintaining  the  finality  of  the  decision  of  the 
Venezuela  courts.  Neither  France  nor  the 
United  States  could  afford  to  permit  such  a  pen- 
alty of  confiscation  to  be  imposed  on  its  citizens 
without  a  searching  investigation  of  the  justice 
of  the  act.  Under  instructions  from  Secretary 
Hay,  the  American  Minister  to  Venezuela  in- 
formed the  Government  of  that  country  that  if 
it  refused  to  arbitrate  the  questions  involved  in 
this  and  other  American  claims,  "the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  be  regretfully 
compelled  to  take  such  measures  as  it  may  find 
necessary  to  effect  complete  redress  without  re- 
sort to  arbitration "  ;  and  France,  about  the 
same  time,  made  a  significant  movement  of  ar- 
mored cruisers  to  the  French  Antilles.  Not 
contented  with  the  strain  thus  brought  on  the 
relations  of  his  Government  with  those  of  two 
considerable  Powers  in  the  world,  the  Venezue- 
lan President  soon  —  in  January,  1906  —  gave 
a  fresh  and  quite  wanton  provocation  to  France. 
The  French  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Venezuela  had 
gone  on  board  a  French  steamer  without  official 
permit,  and  was  refused  pennission  to  return  to 
shore,  on  the  pretence  that  he  might  bring  yel- 
low fever  infection.  France  at  once  dismissed 
the  Venezuelan  Charge  from  Paris,  and  added  a 
demand  for  apologies  to  her  other  claims. 

Having  brought  his  country  into  this  inter- 
esting situation,  the  eccentric  Castro,  of  incal- 
culable mind  and  temper,  found  the  occasion 
opportune  for  a  vacation,  and  announced  it, 
April  9,  1906,  in  a  proclamation  which  opened 
as  follows  :  "Fatigue,  produced  by  constant  la- 
bor, and  which  1  have  been  endeavoring  to 
overcome  for  some  time  past,  makes  it  impera- 
tive for  me  now,  in  order  to  restore  my  broken 
health,  to  retire  from  the  exercise  of  the  office 
of  prime  magistrate. 

"  In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution I  have  called  to  power  Gen.  Juan  Vin- 
cente  Gomez,  a  very  meritorious  citizen  of  well- 
known  civic  virtues,  who  in  my  absence  will 
fulfill  strictly  the  duties  of  his  office.  You  all 
know  him,  and  you  know  perfectlj^  well  that  in 
view  of  bis  character  you  must  support  him 
without  any  hesitation  whatever,  in  order  that 
the  administration  may  continue,  as  it  has  up 
to  now,  under  the  surest  bases  of  stability,  or- 
der, and  progress,  thus  making  the  action  of 
the  executive  the  most  expeditious  possible. 

"On  retiring  from  power  I  wish  you  to  take 
into  consideration  my  effort  and  my  sacrifices 
for  the  country's  cause,  which  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  cause  of  the  people,  of  reason,  justice, 
and  right,  so  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
he  who  lias  thus  labored  has  a  right  to  even  a 
slight  rest,  and  this  cannot  be  taken  except  in 
retirement  and  solitude. 

"On  the  other  hand,  our  present  international 
situation,  completely  defined  and  clear,  gives  us 
reason  to  hope  that  everything  will  continue 
harmoniously  and  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect 
and  consideration." 

The  next  morning  he  left  quietly  for  Los 
Teques,  where  he  has  a  private  estate ;  his  late 
cabinet  resigned,  and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed 
by  the  acting  President,   Gomez.     Six  weeks 
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later,  on  the  23d  of  Maj',  the  President-on-vaca- 
tion,  from  his  retirement,  issued  a  second  pro- 
clamation, announcing  his  wish  to  withdraw 
permanently  from  public  life,  and  his  intention 
to  resign  the  presidency  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  But  differences  appear  to  have  arisen 
soon  after  this  between  the  retired  President  and 
his  substitute,  General  Gomez,  over  cabinet  ap- 
pointments, and  presently  there  was  a  delegation 
sent  to  request  the  former  to  abandon  his  in- 
tended resignation.  The  delegation  succeeded 
in  its  mission,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  now 
rested  and  refreshed  Chief  Magistrate  returned 
to  Caracas  and  reburdened  himself  with  the  cares 
of  state. 

A.  D.  1905-1909.  —  Trouble  given  to  Co- 
lombia over  the  Navigation  of  Rivers  flow- 
ing through  both  countries.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Colombia  :  A.  D.  190.5-1909. 

A.  D.  1906.  —  No  participation  in  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  Re- 
publics.    See  American  Republics. 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  President  Castro's  ob- 
stinate Provocations  to  France  and  the 
United  States.  —  His  Quarrel  with  Holland. 
—  His  unwary  venture  Abroad.  —  The  Tri- 
umph of  his  Enemies  in  Venezuela.  —  The 
Foreign  Governments  he  Quarrelled  with 
take  part  in  Preventing  his  Return. — Presi- 
dent Castro,  practically  Dictator  in  Venezuela, 
a^ntinued  obstinate  in  his  provocative  attitude 
towards  both  France  anrl  the  Uuited  States,  and 
added  Holland  at  length  to  the  list  of  exasper- 
ated nations  which  were  questioning  and  study- 
ing how  to  deal  with  insolence  from  so  petty  a 
8f>urce.  His  courts,  after  confiscating  the  fran- 
chises and  seizing  the  property  of  the  French 
Cable  Company  and  the  American  asphalt  con- 
ces.sionari<'8,  imposed  fines  of  $5,000,000  on  each. 
Of  the  five  claims  for  redress  or  indemnity  which 
the  American  Governmfnt  i)ress<d  ujjon  him 
he  refu.sed  to  Bubinit  any  to  arbitration,  in  any 
form,  at  The  Hague  or  elsewhere.  Tliis  situation 
continued  nniii  tlie  American  Legation  was 
withdrawn  from  Caracas,  in  .June,  1908,  to  sig- 
nify that  negotiation  was  ended,  and  the  wliole 
correspondence  of  the  State  Department  with 
Venezuela  was  laid  b^ifore  Congress,  for  such 
action  a.s  it  might  s'-e  fit  to  tai<e. 

(^'iiHtro  hrid  opened  liin  quarrel  with  Holland  in 
acliar;if  t'-iistic  way.  The  bubonic  plaguf  ha<l  got 
a  fofjtini^  at  th<;  Vetifzuelan  port  of  [,a  Guayra, 
and  he  refuwid  t/>  allow  hi.sown  incdioil  oftlcers, 
who  rep<^<rted  the  fact,  t/j  tike  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  Bpr<ad  of  the  diseafl*'.  Then,  when 
Lis  DuU;li  neighbors  at  Cura';ao  jirotcrtrd  thcm- 
•*;lvfH  by  a  fjuarantinc  against  Ln  Guayra  In;  re- 
taliat/'d  by  an  etnlwr:.'o  on  cornnxTcc  with  Cu- 
ra',;io,  exciiang'd  angry  letters  with  the  Dtilch 
Miiiinterat  Caruca«,  and  ordered  him  finally  to 
quit  the  Wiuntry.  The  .Ncthcrland  Government 
a^ted  »l'>wly,  with  fleliberafioii,  on  the  mutter, 
despatching  a  battle  Hliip,  at  length,  to  the 
Kcene,  and  otlierwis*-  manifesting  geriouH  InU-n- 
ti«.>nii. 

Hut  now  the  dome«t|f:  Bituntif)n  !n  Venezuela 
Ufi'lerwent  a  sudden  eliafifr-  ;  or,  raiher,  a  reeur 
reti"-  t"  'If  nitiiation  In  ItKW,  when  Caxtro  had 
f'>  ini\  it  e.i-v  to  lay  down  the  reins  of  authority 
ari'l  take  them  up  again  at  hlH  pleawure.  He  whh 
affli' ''•'!  with  fifne  ailrnefit.  for  whicli  he  went 
a'lroH'l  fy>  (K  <k  treatrnetjf,  afipointing  Vice  Prenj 
dent  Gomez  U>  conduct  the  Government  In  Ids 


absence.  Landing  at  Bordeaux  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1908,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Paris, 
receiving  no  official  recognition  or  entertain- 
ment, and  went  thence  to  Berlin.  In  Germany 
he  stayed  with  his  family  and  suite  for  about 
three  months,  undergoing  a  surgical  operation 
with  subsequent  treatment  for  his  malady. 
Meantime,  in  Venezuela,  his  enemies,  or  the  op- 
ponents of  his  rule,  had  acquired  the  upper  hand, 
I  and  were  prepared  to  resist  his  return.  On  the 
16th  of  December  a  mob  at  Caracas,  crying 
"Down  with  Castro,"  wrecked  considerable  pro- 
perty of  his  friends.  A  few  days  later  some 
of  bis  partisans  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
having  plotted  the  death  of  Acting-President 
Gomez,  and  that  trusted  representative  of  the 
absent  President  became  openly  antagonistic  to 
him.  The  Castro  Cabinet  was  dismissed,  and  an 
anti-Castro  Miui3try  was  formed. 

Pacific  overtures  were  now  made  to  the  for- 
eign governments  with  which  Castro  had  quar- 
relled. The  Hon.  William  L  Buchanan,  an  able 
diplomat,  of  much  experience  in  Spanish- Amer- 
ica, was  sent  from  the  United  States  to  reopen 
negotiations  at  Caracas,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
20th  December,  and  the  late  Venezuelan  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  went  abroad  as  an  agent 
of  President  Gomez  to  treat  with  the  Nether- 
lands, Great  Britain,  and  France.  Mr.  Buchanan 
found  difficulty  in  arranging  modes  of  settle- 
ment in  the  case  of  two  American  claims,  that 
of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company,  and 
that  of  the  Orinoco  Corporation,  which  claimed 
very  extensive  concessions;  but  tlie  obstacles 
were  overcome  and  a  sjitisfactorv  protocol 
signed,  February  13.  1909. 

Before  this  time,  criminal  proceedings  had 
been  instituted  against  Castro,  on  the  charge 
that  he  had  instigated  the  assassination  of  Vice- 
President  Gomez,  and  the  High  Federal  Court 
had  decide*!  that  adequate  evidence  had  been 
adduced  to  warrant  the  action.  To  this  accusa- 
tion Castro  miide  answer  from  Dresden,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  saying;  "The  only  charge  that  has 
been  raised  against  me  is  that  I  tried  to  insti- 
gate the  murder  of  Gomez.  It  is  incredible 
that,  after  having  shown  my  interest  in  him  in 
»()  many  ways.  I  shoulil  try  to  cause  him  to  be 
murdered.  If  Gomez  had  given  me  occasion  to 
suspect  him.  I  woulil  have  given  r)r<lers  regard- 
ing him  before  my  dr-parture  from  Venezuela, 
and  I  would  not  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  send 
such  an  order  by  cable.  WluMver  knows  mo 
knows  also  that  I  am  incapable  of  such  dis- 
graceful cowardice.  I  give  this  dectlaratioii  in 
the  interest  of  truth  to  the  preas  and  to  the  for- 
eign <-ountries,  in  order  to  set  at  rest  in  jilaccs 
where  I  am  not  known  all  doubts  and  suspicions 
reganling  my  behavior." 

Having  no  apparent  doubt  that  he  could 
master  tlie  adverse  situation  in  Venezuela,  Cas- 
tro waH  now  makinir  Ills  aminirements  to  re 
turn.  Onlhr-  24tli  of  March  he  arrived  at  Paris, 
on  his  way  to  Mordeaux.  to  Inke  passage  on  the 
Steiituer  (luiiililiiiipf.  'I'lM-re  he  was  met  by  a 
statement  from  the  steamship  company,  "that 
it  lio^l  been  Informed  by  the  Vein  zuelaii  gov- 
crnmcnt  that  SeTior  Castro  will  not  be  permitted 
to  land  In  Venezur-la  ;  that  he  will  be  arrested 
on  board  the  (hiiii/< loupe  if  this  vessel  (Mills  at 
n  Venezii'dan  port,  ami  that  even  the  movement 
of  the  (/iiti'/iliiiifi)-  in  Ven(!/.uelan  ports  will  bo 
controlled  by  the  authorities,  if  Custro  is  a  pus- 
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senger.  As  a  result  of  tl)is  communication  the 
company  will  embark  Castro  only  on  condition 
that  he  leave  the  Guadeloupe  before  reaching 
Venezuela,  either  at  Martinique  or  Trinidad. 
This  official  notification  to  the  steamship  com- 
pany was  handed  in  by  Jose  de  Jesus  Paul,  the 
special  Venezuelan  envoy  to  Europe.  Senor 
Paul  says  in  part : 

•'  '  Cipriano  Castro  is  under  criminal  prosecu- 
tion in  Venezuela,  and  the  High  Federal  Court 
having  suspended  his  function  as  President,  he 
is  liable,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Vene- 
zuela, to  imprisonment  pending  the  result  of  the 
trial.  A  warrant  of  arrest  can  be  executed  even 
on  board  the  Guadeloupe  at  the  first  Venezuelan 
port.'" 

At  Bordeau.x  he  was  forced  to  fake  passage 
with  the  understanding  that  he  must  leave  the 
ship  before  she  reached  a  Venezuelan  port,  and 
he  accepted  tickets  to  Port-au-Spain,  Trinidad. 
On  leaving  Paris  his  parting  words  had  been  : 
"  I  believe  that  God  and  destiny  call  me  back  to 
Venezuela.  I  intend  to  accomplish  my  mission 
there,  even  though  it  involves  revolution."  But 
he  mistook  the  call,  and  mere  earthly  authority 
sufficed  to  frustrate  the  mission  he  had  in  mind. 
The  British  Government,  after  consultation  with 
the  United  States  and  other  Powers  most  inter- 
ested in  the  avoidance  of  fresh  disturbances  in 
Venezuela,  forbade  his  landing  at  Trinidad, 
and  he  found  no  port  to  receive  him  but  that  of 
Fort  de  France,  ^Martinique.  From  that  French 
soil,  too,  he  was  ordered  away  the  next  day,  and 
took  passage  back  to  France,  ultimately  settling 
himself  with  his  family  in  Spain.  If  he  has 
made  further  efforts  or  plans  to  recover  a  foot- 
ing in  Venezuela,  the  public  has  not  learned  of 
them. 

As  soon  as  the  out-cast  President  had  been 
thus  eliminated  from  Venezuelan  politics,  he 
was  cleared.  May  21,  of  the  charge  of  plotting 
to  assassinate  General  Gomez,  by  decision  of  the 
Criminal  Court.  Both  Holland  and  France  had 
settled,  by  this  time,  their  differences  with  Ven- 
ezuela, and  restored  diplomatic  relations.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  Vice-President  Gomez  was 
formally  elected  Provisional  President  by  Con- 
gress in  the  exercise  of  powers  claimed  under 
the  new  Constitution.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember announcement  was  made  that  all  but 
one  of  the  five  American  claims  for  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  arranged  modes  of  settlement 
had  been  settled,  and  that  one  —  of  the  Orinoco 
Steamship  Company  —  was  before  the  tribunal 
at  The  Hague. 

VENICE  :  A.  D.  1902. —  Fall  of  the  Cam- 
panile of  St.  Marks.  —  On  the  morning  of 
July  14,  1902,  the  Campanile  or  bell-tower  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Marks  fell  to  the  ground. 
An  attentive  architect  had  been  calling  attention 
for  several  years  to  signs  of  danger  in  its  walls, 
but  nothing  had  been  done  to  avert  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  monument  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  city.  The  building  of  the  tower 
was  begun  in  the  year  888,  and  underwent  a  re- 
construction in  1329.     Its  height  was  322  feet. 

"At  9  o'clock,  according  to  the  story  of  an 
American  architect  who  witnessed  the  fall  of 
the  tower  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rialto, 
he  saw  the  golden  angel  slowly  sink  directly 
downward  behind  a  line  of  roofs,  and  a  dense 
gray  dust  arose  in  clouds.  Instantly,  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  a  crowd  rushed   toward  the 


Piazza,  to  find  on  their  arrival  that  nothing 
was  left  of  all  that  splendid  nave  but  a  mound 
of  white  dust,  80  feet  high."  A  press  telegram 
from  Venice,  Jan.  4,  1910,  announced  that 
"the  Campanile,  after  seven  years'  work,  is 
now  approaching  completion.  The  shaft  is 
finished,  and  only  lacks  the  belfry,  the  separate 
pieces  of  which  are  ready  to  be  set  in  place." 

VEREENIGING,  Boer-British  Treaty 
of  Peace  at.  See  (in  this  vol.)  South  Akkica: 
A.  D.  l!iU  1-1902. 

VERESTCHAGIN,  Vasili.  Death  of.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-Aug.). 

VERNON-HARCOURT,  Louis:  First 
Commissioner  of  Works.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
England:  A.  D.  1905-1906. 

VESUVIUS,  Mount  :  Violent  Eruption 
in  1906.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Volcanic  Erup- 
tions. 

VETO,  Civil,  in  Papal  Elections.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Papacy:  A.  D.  1904. 

VIBORG  CONFERENCE.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Russia:   A.  I).  1906. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III.,  King  of 
Italy:  His  Agency  in  founding  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Aguiculture. 

VILHENA,  Senhor.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Portugal  :  A.  D.  1906-1909. 

VILLAZON,  Elidoro:  President  of  Boli- 
via.    See  (in  this  vol.)  Acre  Disputes. 

VIRCHOW,  Rudolph:  Celebration  of  his 
Eightieth  Birthday.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Sci- 
ence and  Invention:  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tions. 

VIRGINIA:  A.  D.  1907. —The  James- 
town Tercentennial  Exposition.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Jamestown. 

VITHOFT,  Admiral.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan  :  A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-Aug.). 

"VLADIMIR'S  DAY."  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Russia:  A.  D.  1904-1905. 

VLADIVOSTOCK:  In  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese War.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D. 
1904  (Feb.-Aug.). 

VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS:  Italy:  A.  D. 
1906  (April).  — Great  Outburst  of  Vesuvius. 
^  The  Most  Violent  since  1631,  —  "At  a 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  London,  on 
May  9,  a  paper  giving  a  scientific  account  of 
the  recent  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
was  read  by  Professor  Giuseppe  de  Lorenzo,  of 
the  Mineralogical  Museum  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Naples,  a  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
society.  According  to  the  report  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  Professor  de  Lorenzo  stated  that 
after  the  great  eruption  of  1872  Vesuvius 
lapsed  into  repose,  marked  by  merely  solfataric 
phenomena,  for  three  years.  Fissuring  of  the 
cone  and  slight  outpourings  of  lava  began  in 
May,  1905,  and  continued  until  April  5,  1906, 
when  the  fourth  great  outburst  from  the  princi- 
pal crater  occurred,  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  deeper  and  larger  fissures  in  the  south- 
eastern wall  of  the  cone,  from  which  a  great 
mass  of  fluid  and  scoriaceous  lava  was  erupted. 
After  a  pause  the  maximum  outburst  took 
place  during  the  night  of  April  7  and  8,  and 
blew  3,000  feet  into  the  air  scoriae  and  lapilli  of 
lava  as  fragments  derived  from  the  wreckage 
of  the  cone.  The  southwesterly  wind  carried 
this  ash  to  Ottajano  and  San  Giuseppe,  which 
were  buried  under  three  feet  of  it,   and  even 
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swept  it  on  to  the  Adriatic  and  Montenegro. 
At  this  time  the  lava  which  reached  Torre  An- 
nunziato  was  erupted.  The  decrescent  phase 
began  on  April  8,  but  the  collapse  of  the  cone 
of  the  principal  crater  was  accompanied  by  the 
ejection  of  steam  and  dust  to  a  height  of  from 
22,000  to  26,000  feet.  On  April  9  and  10  the 
wind  was  northeast,  and  the  dust  was  carried 
over  Torre  del  Greco  and  as  far  as  Spain  ;  but 
on  April  11  the  cloud  was  again  impelled 
northward.  The  ash  in  the  earlier  eruptions 
was  dark  in  color  and  made  of  materials  de- 
rived directly  from  the  usual  type  of  leuco- 
tephritic  magma ;  but  later  it  became  grayer 
and  mixed  with  weathered  elastic  material  from 
the  cone.  The  great  cone  had  an  almost  hori- 
zontal rim  on  April  13,  very  little  higher  than 
3Ionte  Somma,  and  with  a  crater  possibly  ex- 
ceeding 1,300  feet  in  diameter;  this  cone  was 
almost  snow  white  from  the  deposit  of  subli- 
mates. Many  deaths,  F*rofessor  de  Lorenzo 
states,  were  due  to  asphy.xia.  but  the  collapse 
of  roofs  weighted  with  dust  was  a  source  of 
much  danger,  as  was  the  case  at  Pompeii  in  A. 
D.  79.  The  lava  streams  surrounded  trees, 
many  of  which  still  stoo<J  in  the  hot  lava  with 
their  leaves  and  blossoms  apparently  unin- 
jured. The  sea  level  during  April  7  and  8  was 
lowered  six  inches  near  Pozzuoli,  and  as  much 
as  twf;lve  inches  near  Portici,  and  had  not  re- 
turned to  its  former  level  on  April  13.  The 
maximum  activity  conformefl  almost  exactly 
with  full  mrxin,  and  at  the  time  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Phlegraan  Fields  and  of  the  islands  re- 
mained in  their  normal  condition.  Professor 
de  Lorenzo  believes  that  this  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius is  greater  than  any  of  those  recorded  in 
history  with  two  exceptions—'  those  of  A.  D.  79, 
the  historic  (ruption  whicli  destroyed  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  and  of  ]f531,  when  Torre  del 
('•ri-.co  was  overwhelmed  and  4,00<J  persons  per- 
ished."—  SrientiJU:  Note»  and  Netet  {Science, 
Af<n/2r,,  V.tOd). 

West  Indies:  A.  D.  1902  CMayj.  —  Of 
Mont  Pel^e  and  La  Souffriere,  on  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent. — 
Destruction  of  the  City  of  St.  Pierre.  —  Tlie 
most  ajipailitig  f  jit'istrojiiie  in  tin-  annuls  of  the 
W«rstem  Heinisjdierr;  jg  that  wJiirli  burst  from 
the  long  torpid  volcano  of  Mont  Pelee,  over- 
looking the  city  of  at.  Pierre,  on  the  French 
island  of  .Martinif|iie.  and  from  its  slumbering 
neij.'hbor.  La  .SoufTii/re,  of  tlie  British  island  of 
St.  Vineent.  on  the  morning  of  the  Hth  of  .May, 
19^12.  The  follfjwing  parljeuhirH  of  the  fright- 
ful volcanic  explosion  are  borrowed  from  a 
t'raphir  ;i'".mii-  preparer]  for  T/ie  Amerirnn 
lUrwr  oj  \>y  \\  J  McOec,  of  the  Smith 

v>u\.iu  In 

"The  ',  of  Mont  Pf'lec  seems  to  have 

l»een  .ily  to  that  of  Krakafoa  in  explo- 

sive in    the   written     history    of    the 

world.  Nor  whs  thi-  eataHlrophe  coriflned  to  a 
mountain  and  a  ejty,  or  even  trt  an  island:  the 
towrmand  villages  of  northern  Martlnifjiie  were 
d»!vaMfMt/'d  or  utterly  destroyed  jis  far  south- 
wnrd  as  F'ort  dc  France,  while  the  »nant  W) 
iKjiiare  inil'H  of  the  whole  i'sland  were  at  once 
«^l?l^'•M  from  fx'low  and  hhowerefl  from  above 
untefj  tons  of  hot  rfx-k  f»owder,  Hcorch 
)   .  it  t^^uelied,  and  deHolatiuif  the  trof)!- 

rnl  liimirlanee  of  one  of  the  fairewl  among  the 
jjentH   of  Die    Antilhs      At  the  same  time   tlie 


Vulcanian  spasm  thrilled  afar  through  subter- 
ranean nerves  and  stirred  into  sympathetic  re- 
surrection other  long-dead  volcanoes;  and  one  of 
these,  —  La  Souflfriere,  on  the  island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, over  a  hundred  miles  away, — sprang  into 
baleful  activity,  poured  out  vast  sheets  of  vis- 
cid lava,  showered  land  and  sea  with  its  own 
scorching  rock-powder,  devastated  another  gem 
in  the  Antillean  necklace,  and  slew  its  thou- 
sands. The  vigor  of  such  volcanic  outbursts  as 
those  of  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
vastness  of  their  products,  are  beyond  realiza- 
tion. The  governor  of  Barbados,  Sir  Freder- 
ick Hodgson,  estimates  that  '  two  million  tons 
of  volcanic  dust'  fell  on  his  island,  which  is 
110  miles  from  La  Souffriere.  and  still  farther 
from  Mont  Pelee.   .  .   . 

"About  the  middle  of  April  of  the  present 
year  the  inhabitants  of  Martinique  and  passing 
seafarers  began  to  note  the  appearance  of 
'  smoke '  about  the  crest  of  the  mountain ;  and 
within  a  few  days  the  report  spread  that  Mont 
Pelee  was  in  an  ugly  mood.  The  smoky  col- 
umns and  clouds  increased  at  intervals,  and 
anxiety  deepened  both  at  St.  Pierre  and  Fort 
de  France ;  but  as  the  days  went  by  without 
other  manifestations,  apprehension  faded.  On 
May  5,  detonations  were  heard  and  a  tremor 
shook  St.  Pierre,  while  a  mass  of  mud  was  vio- 
lently erupted  from  the  old  crater.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  this  eruption  was  occasioned  by 
the  rise  of  viscous  lava,  accompanied  by  steam 
and  other  gases  attending  its  formation,  prob- 
ably through  the  old  vent,  in  suthcient  quantity 
and  with  sufficient  violence  to  blow  the  lake 
out  of  the  ancient  crater  and  vaporize  the  water. 
Portions  of  the  lava  were  apparently  blown  into 
dust  by  the  flashing  into  steam  of  water  im- 
prisoned in  its  interstices,  after  the  manner  of 
volcanic  ejccta  generally ;  and  this  material 
(better  called  lapilli'  than  'ashes')  hastened 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air 
already  overcharged  by  the  addition  of  that  cast 
up  from  the  lake.  The  conse(|uence  was  a 
shower  of  mud,  apparently  of  limited  extent. 
Some  of  the  accounts  indicate  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  mud  was  not  vomited  into  the  air. 
but  that  it  welled  up  in  such  wise  as  to  fill  and 
overflow  the  old  crater,  and  send  scalding 
streams  down  the  gorges  seaming  the  rugged 
sides  of  Mont  I'elce;  one  of  these  flooded  a 
sugar  factory  and  <-nveloped  a  score  or  more  of 
the  employees;  others  mingled  w  iih  the  rivers, 
converting  them  into  hot  and  mutldy  torreiit«<, 
carrying  destruction  down  their  channels  to  tlir' 
sea.  ...  So  matters  rested,  with  I'elee  still 
L'rumbling,  until  the  evening  and  night  of  May 
7,  when  the  black  vapr)r  clouds  ami  subterra- 
nean groanings  grew  more  terrifying;  but  it 
was  loo  late  to  escapr-  befon-  anolhiT  day. 

"  .Vboiit  7:r>0  A,  M.  on  .May  8  came  the  great 
slKtck,  of  which  that  of  .May  'i  was  the  precursor; 
anfl  within  t/ii  minutes  St  Pierre  and  the  smaller 
towns  of  .Martinique  wen-  in  ruins.  Few  wit 
nesscs  were  left  to  describe  tlie  event,  and  the 
accounts  of  thesr?  vary  sf)  wi<lely  as  to  re(|Mirr' 
intr-rpretatiori  through  the  testimony  of  oIImt 
wltnes'^es  of  Himilar  eruptions  elHewhen!. 
IJriefly  it.  H<'emH  evident  that  the  lava  mass,  of 
which  the  uppermost  portion  exi)lo<led  on  M.iy 
5.  hml  contlnuefl  to  rise  in  the  vent  after  the 
temporary  shock  iluc  to  the  recoil  of  the  initial 
e\plr)«lon,  and  that  by  th(!  morning  of  May  8  it 
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had  reached  such  a  height  in  (he  tliroat  as  to  find 
relief  from  the  stupendous  pressure  of  the  lower 
earth-crust.  Coming  up  with  the  high  temper- 
ature of  subterranean  depths,  the  mass  was,  like 
other  rocks  in  a  state  of  nature,  saturated  with 
water  held  in  liquid  state  by  the  pressure,  and 
charged  with  other  mineral  substances  ready  to 
flash  into  gas  or  to  oxidize  on  contact  with  the 
air;  and  these  more  volatile  materials,  being  of 
less  density  than  the  average,  were  more  abun- 
dant in  the  upper  portions  of  the  mass. 

"As  the  viscid  plug  of  red-hot  rock  forced  its 
way  upward,  the  mighty  mountain  travailed, 
the  interior  rocks  were  rent,  and  the  groaning 
and  trembling  were  conveyed  through  the  outer 
strata  to  the  surface  and  strange  shakings  of  the 
shores  and  qviiverings  of  the  sea  marked  the  ap- 
proach of  the  culmination.  Then  the  plug 
passed  above  the  zone  of  rock-pressure  great 
enough  to  compress  steam  into  water  whatso- 
ever the  heat, — and  with  this  relief  the  liquid 
flashed  into  steam  and  the  superheated  rock- 
matter  into  gases,  while  the  uuoxidized  com- 
pounds leaped  into  flame  and  smoke  as  they 
caught  the  oxygen  of  the  outer  air.  The  lava 
w'as  probably  acidic,  and  hence  highly  viscous; 
and  when  the  imprisoned  droplets  of  water  ex- 
panded, they  formed  bubbles,  or  vesicles,  ofteu 
much  larger  than  the  volume  of  rock-matter; 
doubtless  some  of  this  matter  remains  in  the 
form  of  vesicular  pumice;  but  unquestionably 
immense  quantities  were  blown  completely  into 
fragments  representing  the  walls  of  the  bubbles 
and  the  angular  spicules  and  thickenings  be- 
tw^een  bubbles.  Of  these  fragments  lapilli,  or 
so-called  volcanic  ashes,  consists ;  and  the  ^lont 
Pelee  explosion  was  so  violent  that  much  of  the 
matter  was  dust-fine,  and  drifted  hundreds 
of  miles  before  it  settled  from  the  upper  air  to 
the  sea  or  land  below.  When  the  imprisoned 
water  burst  into  steam,  the  heavier  gases  w-ere 
evolved,  also,  with  explosive  violence;  and 
while  the  steam  shot  skyward,  carrying  lapilli 
in  vast  dust-clouds,  these  gases  rolled  down  the 
slopes,  burning  fat  least  in  part)  as  they  went; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  heavier  lava  frag- 
ments, together  with  rock-masses  torn  from  the 
throat  of  the  crater  by  the  viscid  flood,  were 
dropped  for  miles  around.   .   .   . 

"Both  press  dispatches  and  physical  princi- 
ples indicate  that  it  was  the  debacle  of  burning 
gas  that  consumed  St.  Pierre  even  before  the 
red-hot  rocks  reached  the  roofs  and  balconies. 
Meantime  the  aerial  disturbance  was  marked  by 
electrical  discharges,  with  continuous  peal  of 
thunder  and  glare  of  lightning,  while  portions 
of  the  hot  rock-powder  were  washed  down  from 
the  clouds  by  scalding  rains.  The  heat  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  red-hot  lava  and  of  the  earth- 
rending  explosion,  as  well  as  of  the  burning 
gases,  fell  on  ]\Iartinique ;  green  things  crum- 
bled to  black  powder,  dry  wood  fell  into  smoke 
and  ashes,  clothing  flashed  into  flame,  and  the 
very  bodies  of  men  and  beasts  burst  with  the 
fervent  heat.  Such,  in  brief,  were  the  evil 
events  of  Pelee  and  St.  Pierre  for  May  8." 

Simultaneously,  on  St.  Vincent's  Island,  the 
outbreak  of  La  Souifri^re  occurred  that  day. 
"The  accounts  are  vague  or  conflicting  as  to  the 
hour  and  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  initial 
and  later  throes ;  yet  it  would  appear,  from  the 
burden  of  the  testimony,  that  the  outbreak 
quickly  succeeded  that  of  Pelee.     Apparently, 


too,  the  extravasation  of  rock-matter,  both  of 
liquid  and  lava,  exceeded  that  of  the  northern 
neighbor;  yet  the  indications  are  that  the  explo- 
sion was  feebler,  and  that  the  formation  of  gases 
was  proportionately  less  abundant.  Lapilli  are 
reported  to  cover  the  entire  island  to  depths 
ranging  from  an  inch  or  more  to  several  feet, 
several  roofs,  — like  those  of  Pompeii  of  old,  — 
being  crushed  in  by  the  weight ;  the  estimates 
of  human  mortality  ranged  from  a  few  hundreds 
in  the  early  reports  to  over  two  thousand,  and 
were  afterward  slighth'  reduced,  while  the  de- 
struction of  propert}'  seems  to  have  been  rela- 
tively greater  than  on  Martinique.  So  far  as 
the  accounts  of  the  two  outbursts  go,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  Pelee  erujition  was  primarily  an 
explosion  due  to  the  fla,shing  of  water  and  other 
gases  on  relief  from  pressure,  with  attendant 
heat  and  metcorolngic  disturbances,  followed  by 
a  limited  and  quiet  outflow  of  lava  from  the 
deeper  and  drier  portion  of  the  lava  plug;  but 
that  the  upwelling  lava  of  Soufifriere  was  in 
some  way  nearer  equilibrium, — perhaps  drier, 
perhaps  cooler,  perhaps  from  less  depth  and 
pressure, — and  hence  poured  out  in  broad 
sheets  of  viscid  rock-matter,  likened  by  some 
ob.servers  to  burning  sealing  wax. 

' '  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  La  Souffriere 
on  May  8,  — a  record  that  would  have  appalled 
the  nations  had  it  not  been  eclipsed  by  the 
ghastly  tale  of  I\Iont  Pelee  and  St.  Pierre." 

In  the  case  of  St.  Pierre  almost  the  entire 
population  had  remained  in  the  town,  not  suffi- 
ciently warned  by  the  outbreak  of  May  5,  and 
■was,  in  consequence,  destroyed.  It  is  estimated 
that  30,000  people  perished  in  or  near  that  town 
alone.  Death  came  to  them  almost  instantane- 
ously, —  not  from  the  flow  of  lava  or  the  show- 
ers of  hot  ashes  that  fell  to  the  depth  of  perhaps 
two  feet,  biit  from  such  a  fierce  current  of  burn- 
ing gases  that  men  breathed  flames  instead  of 
air. 

On  the  English  island,  there  was  no  large 
town  close  to  the  mountain,  and  therefore  not 
as  great  loss  of  life  as  in  IMartinique,  but  nearly 
fwo  thousand  persons  in  the  rural  districts  lost 
their  lives.  These  were  burned  to  death  by  hot 
sand  or  were  killed  by  lightning,  there  being  no 
suffocation,  as  in  St.  Pierre.  A  layer  of  ashes 
fell  over  the  entire  island,  and  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  the  laud  was  buried  in  ashes  and  stones 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  As  a  conse- 
quence, all  the  crops  were  destroyed. 

Repeated  outbreaks  of  both  Mont  Pelee  and 
La  Souffriere  occurred  at  intervals  during  more 
than  a  year  following  the  great  explosion,  add- 
ing much  to  the  destruction  of  the  means  of  liv- 
ing on  large  parts  of  the  islands  and  to  the  mis- 
ery of  the  inhabitants  remaining  in  the  regions 
affected,  though  not  greatly  to  the  loss  of  life. 
Of  the  relief  in  money  and  supplies  from  all 
sources  that  was  poured  into  the  two  aflflicted 
islands  no  full  reckoning  can  be  obtained ;  but 
the  Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  reported 
to  the  Colonial  Office  at  London  on  the  20th  of 
Jime,  1908,  that  total  receipts  for  the  Eruption 
Fund  to  that  date  were  £77,000,  and  expendi- 
tures £42,787.  "  I  shall  have  sufficient  funds 
left  in  the  Colony,"  he  added,  "to  meet  all  pre- 
sent needs,  unless  any  further  unforeseen  mis- 
fortune takes  place." 

VULGATE,  Revision  of  the.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Papacy:  A.  D.  1907-1909. 
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WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Labor  Remuneration:  Wages, 
&c. 

WAI-WU-PU.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China: 
A.  D.  1901-1908. 

WALDECK-ROUSSEAU,  PIERRE 
MARIE  :     Resignation     of    Ministry.      See 


(in    this  vol.)    France:   A.  D.  1902  (April- 

OCT.). 

WALLER,  Dr.  Augustus.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science  and  Invention,  Recent  :  Opsonins. 

WALL  STREET  INVESTIGATION, 
The.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Finance  and  Trade: 
United  States  :  A.  D.  1909. 


WAR,  THE    PREPARATIONS    FOR. 


At  Large  :  Contradictory  Feeling  and  Ac- 
tion in  the  World.  —  Its  Causes.  — Interna- 
tional Barbarism  with  Inter-Personal  Civili- 
zation. —  The  Tv70  Main  Knots  of  Difficulty 
in  the  Situation.  —  The  British  and  the  Ger- 
man Posture.  — There  was  never  before  in  the 
world  so  wide-spread  and  so  passionate  a  hatred 
of  War,  among  civilized  peoples,  or  so  earnest 
and  determined  an  endeavor  to  supplant  it  by 
rational  methods  of  composing  international  dis- 
putes. At  the  same  time,  there  waa  never  so 
frenzied  a  rivalry  of  preparation  among  the 
nations  for  Warfare,  by  monstrous  accumula- 
tion of  its  horrible  engines  and  tools.  How  can 
the  glaring  inconsistency  be  accounted  for 
without  impeaching  the  general  sanity  of  man- 
kind? 

The  strangeness  of  the  situation  was  de- 
scribed most  graphically  and  feelingly,  not 
long  since,  by  Lord  Rosebcry,  in  speaking  at  u 
Ijanquet  given  to  the  delegates  attending  the 
British  Imperial  Press  Conference,  at  London, 
in  .June,  1909,  and  his  own  feeling  that  went 
into  the  description  of  it  afifords  an  explanation 
of  the  anomaly.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  the 
eloquent  Earl,  "  that  in  sr)me  ways  I  have  ever 
seen  a  condition  of  things  in  Europe  so  remark- 
able, so  peac<*ful,  and  in  some  respects  so  omi- 
nou.s  as  the  condition  which  exists  at  this  mo- 
ment. There  is  a  hush  in  Europe,  a  hush  in 
which  you  ma}'  almfjst  hear  a  leaf  fall  to  the 
ground.  There  is  nn  absolute  absence  of  any 
questions  whif-h  ordinarily  lead  to  war.  One 
of  the  great  Empires  which  is  sometimes  sup- 
p^jVfd  U)  menace  p'af;e  is  entirely  engrossed 
with  its  own  int./rnHl  affairs.  Another  great 
East/;rn    rtnpire  wliidi    fiirnislicd   a    perpetual 

firoblern  to  HtateHtm-n  has  tak'-n  a  new  lease  of 
ife  and    youth  in  searching  for  constitutional 
peace  and  reform. 

"All  forelxxIcH  peace  ;  and  yet  at  the  Hame 
Hm»>.  combined  with  this  Vital  absence  of  all 
qiif;«tJorig  of  friction,  there  nr^ver  was  in  the  his 
Utry  of  the  world  v»  lhre(if.<ning  nnrl  ho  over- 
p<^>wering  a  preparation  for  war.  That  is  a  sign 
which  I  c/)nfesH  I  regard  as  most  ominous.  For 
40  yearn  if  has  lK;en  a  platitude  to  say  that  Vai- 
T')]it-  is  an  armed  camp,  and  for  40  years  it  has 
b^cn  trie  fliat  all  the  nations  have  been  fofiing 
each  other  anned  ttt  the  t<'eth.  and  that  has  been 
in  vime  r<  i   fuaranterr  of  peace.     Now, 

what  i\<>  U  it  howl  any  tangible  reawm 

we  nfi:  the  fmiixfiH  preparint;  new  arniaments. 
Tliey  cHnnot  arm  any  more  men  f»n  land,  tv)  they 
have  U)  <twk  new  arniaments  ujxm  the  Hca,  pll 
Ing  up  fhevr   enorn)'iu<i  preparallonn  as   If   for 
•'(me  greJil  Armageddon  —  and  that  iti  a  time 


of  profoundest  peace.  We  live  in  the  midst  of 
what  I  think  was  called  by  Petrarch  tacens 
bellum  —  a  silent  warfare,  in  which  not  a  drop 
of  blood  is  .shed  in  anger,  but  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  last  drop  is  extracted  from  the  living 
body  by  the  lancets  of  the  European  statesmen. 
There  are  features  in  this  general  preparation 
for  war  which  must  cause  special  anxiety  to 
the  friends  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Em- 
pire, but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these.  I  will 
only  ask  you  who  have  come  to  this  country  to 
compare  carefully  the  armaments  of  Europe 
with  our  preparations  to  meet  them,  and  give 
your  impressions  to  the  Empire  in  return. 
(Cheers.)  I  myself  feel  confident  in  the  resolu- 
tion and  power  of  this  country  to  meet  any 
reasonable  conjunction  of  forces.  But  when  I 
see  this  bursting  out  of  navies  everywhere, 
when  I  see  one  country  alone  asking  for  2.")  mil- 
lions of  extra  taxation  for  warlike  preparation, 
when  I  see  the  absolutely  unprecedented  sacri- 
fices which  are  asked  from  us  on  the  same 
ground,  I  do  begin  to  feel  uneasy  at  the  out- 
come of  it  all  and  wonder  where  it  will  stop, 
or  if  it  is  nearly  going  to  bring  back  Europe 
into  a  state  of  barbarism,  (hear,  hear),  or 
whether  it  will  cause  a  cataslrr)phe  in  wjiich  the 
working  men  of  the  world  will  say,  '  We  will 
have  no  more  of  this  madness,  this  foolery 
which  is  grinding  us  to  powder.'  (Cheers.) 

"  We  can  and  we  will  build  Dreadnoughts  — 
or  whatever  the  newest  type  of  .ship  may  be 
(loud  cheers)  —  as  long  as  we  have  a  shilling  to 
spend  on  them  or  a  man  to  j)ut  into  them. 
/Ix^)ud  clieers.)  All  that  we  can  and  will  do; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  even  that  will  be 
enough,  and  I  think  it  may  be  your  duly  to 
take  back  to  your  young  dominions  across"  the 
Hea«  this  mcs.sage  and  this  impression  —  that 
some  personal  duty  and  responsibility  for  na- 
tional defence  rests  on  every  man  and  cilizen. 
(Loud  and  |)rolonL'ed  cheers.)  Ye.s,  take  that 
m(;«sai,'e  back  with  you.  Tell  your  people  —  if 
they  can  believe  it  —  the  dei)lorahl(!  way  in 
which  Europe  is  lapsing  into  militarism  and  the 
pressure  which  is  put  upon  this  lilth!  island  to 
defend  its  llbertii-s — and  yotirs.  (Cheers.)  But 
take  this  niessagr-  also  back  witli  you  —  that 
the  old  countr)'  is  right  at  heart,  that  there  la 
no  failing  or  weakness  in  heart,  and  that  she 
rejoices  in  renewing  her  youth  in  her  giant 
dominions  beyond  the  seas.  (F.ond  r  heers. )  For 
her  "wn  salvatinn  she  must  look  to  herself,  and 
tlrnt  failing  hrr  she  must  lo(jk  to  you.  (Cheers.)" 

Here,  In  the  feeling  of  one  superlatively  civ- 
ilized man,  is  llie  feejinir  of  more  than  half  tlio 
world  epitoml/ed.     It  nhrinks  with  horror  from 
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the  enormity  of  preparations  that  are  "  as  if  for 
some  great  Armageddon,"  and  sliudflers  over 
wliat  seems  to  be  "nearly  going  to  bring  back 
Europe  into  a  state  of  barbarism  "  ;  but  sus- 
picion, distrust,  fear  impel  it  nevertheless,  to 
cry  with  l^ord  liosebcry:  "  \Ve  can  and  we  will 
build  Dreadnoughts  as  long  as  we  have  a  shill- 
ing to  spend  on  them  or  a  man  to  put  into  them 
—  because  others  are  building  them  who  may 
use  them  against  us."  There  is  senselessness  in 
this  predicament  of  mind,  but  it  is  the  senseless- 
ness of  a  persisting  international  barbarism, 
which  keeps  nation-neighbors  still  standing  in 
attitudes  toward  one  another  which  became  fool- 
ishness to  individual  neighbors  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  means,  simply,  that  the  society  of  na- 
tions is  as  barbaric  as  it  was  when  Englishmen 
and  Normans  fought  at  Senlac ;  and  that  it  is 
only  in  little  stieet-neighborhoods  that  men 
have  arrived  at  the  rational  relationships  which 
offer  an  appearance  of  civilization  in  some  parts 
of  the  world. 

Two  principal  knots  of  difficulty  must  be  cut 
in  some  way,  before  an  international  civilization 
can  be  developed,  by  the  rational  and  moral 
processes  which  have  civilized  us  interpersonally 
in  some  considerable  degree.  The  hardest  of 
these  knots  is  tightened  upon  England,  by  the 
weight  and  the  strain  of  her  great  world-wide 
empire  on  the  little  island  to  which  it  is  bound. 
Not  only  the  whole  exterior  fabric  of  British 
Empire,  but  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  people 
of  the  small  island  at  its  center,  depends  on  the 
uninterrupted  use  of  the  surrounding  seas  for 
trade  and  travel  between  its  parts.  To  lose 
freedom  in  that  use  means  the  downfall  of  Great 
Britain,  not  merely  as  a  militant  power,  but  in 
everything  that  could  carry  her  past  importance 
into  the  future  of  the  w^orld.  It  means  so  much 
as  this,  because  the  resources  of  the  island-home 
of  the  nation,  within  themselves,  are  so  small. 
There  can  be  no  wonder,  then,  that  Englishmen 
reckon  nothing  else  so  important  to  them  as  an 
indisputable  free  use  of  the  seas.  Nor  can  there 
be  wonder  that  they  learned  in  the  past  to  look 
on  an  indisputable  free  use  of  the  seas  as  imply- 
ing a  mastery  of  the  sea.  Until  within  the  last 
generation  or  two  this  was  the  sole  condition  on 
which  there  could  be  security  in  ocean  trade 
That  it  remains  so  still  is  the  continued  belief 
of  all  the  Governments  which  put  millions  on 
millions  into  bigger  and  bigger  steel-clad  battle- 
ships, and  of  the  publics  behind  the  Govern- 
ments, which  cry  with  Rosebery,  "We  can  and 
•we  will  build  Dreadnoughts  as  long  as  we  have 
a  shilling  to  spend  on  theni  or  a  man  to  put  into 
them."  England  differs  from  the  rest  only  in 
the  imperativeness  to  her  of  what  is  simply  im- 
portant to  them.  If  security  in  the  use  of  the 
seas  is  still  impossible  of  attainment  without  the 
supremacy  over  them  of  an  irresistible  sea- 
power,  then  England  has  justifications  for  the 
enormity  of  her  naval  armament  which  no  other 
nation  can  claim. 

So  long  as  a  majority  of  Englishmen  feel  con- 
strained to  believe  that  their  ocean  trade  is  made 
secure  from  hostile  obstruction  by  nothing  but 
their  naval  strength,  so  long  they  will  strive  to 
maintain  a  navy  that  shall  be  equal  to  the  com- 
bined navies  of  any  other  two  Powers  ;  and  so 
long  as  that  "Two  Power  Standard  "  of  British 
naval  policy  remains  inflexible,  it  seems  forbid- 
ding to  the  hope  of  a  common  agreement  among 


the  maritime  nations  to  reduce  their  building  of 
battleships.  With  other  Powers  than  Germany 
there  might  be  possibilitiesof  such  an  agreement, 
even  subject  to  a  concession  of  British  naval  su- 
premacy, because  of  the  exceptionality  of  cir- 
cum.stance  in  England's  case  ;  but  it  is  here  that 
we  come'  to  the  second  of  the  two  principal 
knots  of  difficulty  which  hinder  the  interna- 
tional civilization  of  the  world,  now  so  flagrantly 
over-due.  Germany,  coming  late,  bj'  a  tardy 
unification,  into  the  national  career  which  the 
German  people  are  entitled  to.  by  their  energy 
of  spirit  and  capacity  of  brain,  is  impatient  in 
the  ambitions  that  were  repressed  so  long.  Her 
indu.stries,  her  commerce,  her  maritime  under- 
takings have  been  pushed  in  the  last  generation, 
against  the  older  competitions  of  Europe  and 
America,  with  an  impassi(jned  determination 
that  has  won  extraordinary-  triumphs  on  every 
line.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  England, 
there  is  an  excejitional  exposure  of  the  nation  to 
those  perils  from  war  which  the  state  of  inter- 
national barbarism  still  keeps  in  suspense.  Ger- 
many elbows  so  many  close  neighbors  in  Europe 
that  nothing  but  a  perfectly  trusting  friendship 
or  a  perfectly  organized  reign  of  law  among 
them  can  make  safety  for  any.  In  the  absence  of 
both  friendly  trust  and  authoritative  law,  they 
stand  on  guard  against  each  other  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  as  they  did  in  the  tenth;  but  with 
arms  a  hundredfold  more  hellish  and  a  thou- 
sand fold  more  ruinous  in  cost.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  her  long-pent  ambitions  and  energies, Ger- 
many has  beaten  all  her  neighbors  in  tliis  as  in 
other  fields  of  exertion.  She  commands  the  best 
trained,  the  best  organized,  the  best  equipped 
army  in  the  world,  and  stands  admittedly 
the  first  among  military  Powers.  But  military 
power  does  not  give  '•  Avorld  power,"  in  the  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  that  term,  and  Germany  is 
impelled  by  all  the  strong  motives  of  our  time  to 
acquire  that.  She  is  competing  with  England 
in  commerce,  in  shipping,  in  exploitations  of  en- 
terprise, everywhere,  and  she  manifestly  hopes 
yet  to  make  good  the  lateness  of  her  coming  into 
the  field  of  colonial  plantation.  By  everything 
in  the  prevailing  theories  of  statesmanship,  this 
calls  for  a  development  of  naval  power  to  mate 
the  military ;  and  Germany  has  been  zealously 
obedient  to  the  call,  —  sozealouslj-  that  England 
has  taken  alarm.  Since  about  the  year  1900  a 
German  navy  has  been  created  so  fast  that  the 
"two  power  standard"  of  Great  Britain  has  be- 
gun of  late  to  be  a  seriously  difficult,  becau.se  a 
frightfully  costly,  naval  standard  to  maintain. 
Yet  England  moie  than  ever  believes  that  she 
must  maintain  it  at  any  cost  ;  because  the  stren- 
uousness  of  the  German  navy-building  inspires 
her  with  a  new  distrust.  Hence  these  two  Pow- 
ers are  setting  a  new  pace  to  the  increase  of  naval 
armament,  all  other  Governments  catching  some 
infection  from  the  new  temper  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  which  works  in  theirs. 

And  this,  mainly,  at  least,  is  why  the  world 
is  busier  to-day  than  it  was  ever  busy  before  in 
building  mons'trf)us  ships  and  guns  and  horrible 
inventions  of  a  thousand  sorts  for  battle,  while 
it  loathes  battle  and  war  as  they  were  never 
loathed  b}-  mankind  before. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  recent  utter- 
ances on  this  grave  subject  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  the 
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29th  of  March,  1909,  when  he  said  in  Parlia- 
ment: "Sir,  the  martial  spirit,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  deny,  has  its  place,  and  its  proper  place, 
in  the  life  of  a  nation.  That  the  nation  should 
take  pride  in  its  power  to  resist  force  by  force  is 
a  natural  and  wholesome  thing.  It  is  a  source 
of  perfectly  healthy  pride  to  have  soundness  of 
wind  and  limb  and  physical  strength,  and  it  has 
no  unworthy  part  in  the  national  spirit.  That 
I  sympathize  with  entirely,  but  I  would  ask  the 
people  to  consider  to  what  consequences  the 
growth  of  armaments  has  led.  The  great  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  raising  enormous  revenues 
and  something  like  one-half  of  them  is  being 
spent  on  naval  and  military  preparations.  You 
may  call  it  national  insurance,  that  is  perfectly 
true  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  one-half  of  the 
national  revenue  of  the  great  countries  in  Eu- 
rope is  being  spent  on  what  arc,  after  all,  pre- 
parations to  kill  each  other.  Surely  the  extent 
to  which  this  expenditure  has  grown  really  be- 
comes a  satire  and  a  reflection  upon  civilization. 
(Cheers.)  Not  in  our  generation,  perhaps,  but  if 
it  goes  on  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  recently 
increased,  sooner  or  later  I  believe  it  will  sub- 
merge that  civilization.  The  burden  already 
shows  itself  in  national  credit — less  in  our  na- 
tional credit  than  in  the  national  credit  of  other 
nations  —  but  sooner  or  later,  if  it  goes  on  at 
this  rate,  it  must  leaf!  to  national  bankruptcy. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  best  men  in  the  leading  countries 
are  devoted  to  trying  to  find  some  means  of 
checking  it  ?  (Cheers.)  Surely  that  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  cas*;  in  which,  however  attached  a 
man  may  be  to  what  I  may  call  the  martial 
spirit,  he  may  at  least  see  that  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope is  in  the  presence  of  a  great  danger.  But, 
Sir,  no  f.-ountry  alone  can  save  that." 

At  Large  :  Lord  Morley  on  the  Responsi- 
bility of  the  Press.  —  Speaking  to  the  Impe- 
rial Press  Conference,  at  London,  in  June,  1909, 
and  referring  to  the  "  rebarbarism  of  Europe  — 
the  rattling  back  into  arms  and  the  preparation 
t/j  US';  arms,"  Liit<\  Morley  said  he  thought  the 
Pr'ss  was  more  answerable  for  this  tlian  all  the 
ministers,  ofTicers,  and  diplomatists  taken  to 
getlier,  and  he  plemled  for  a  systematic  and  per- 
8«;vering  work  on  the  part  of  newspapers  in 
behalf  of  pf;ace  among  the  nations. 

Mif.iTAicv: 

Average  Cost  of  the  Armies  of  the  Great 
Military  Powers.  —  In  his  report  on  tlie 
Fr<ri<- h  Jirrny  budt'et  of  ]'.H>U  M.  Uervais  made 
afi  I  of  the  averat"'  military  expenditure 

of  Powers  —  namely.  Riissiji,  Ormaiiy, 

Franre,  Auntria  Hungary.  Italy,  and  .Japan, 
which  can  mobilize  the  largest  armies,  and  found 
the  U)tn\  amount  «p<nt  annually  to  be  no  less 
tlian  ."i.Oa?  million  francs  (more  than  $l,(XK).()(Kl,- 
(K>0),  and  the  niimb«:r  of  men  which  tlicy  could 
put  In''  ■  Id  to  Ik;  31.700.(KK).     The  army 

whieh  I.  '■  ean  mobilize  comes  wivcnth, and 

lit  j^iven  an  i.i.'j.ooo  r/j'-ri,  though  h'-r  averai^e  an- 
nual expenditure  is  the  same  as  that  of  France 
—  nam»-Iy.  7W  million  francs  (^1  lO.OW.OOO). 
fJomfmrlng  next  the  r-xpenditure  and  llur  efTect- 
ives  of  France  and  Germany,  the  report  stat'-s 
that  the  fJfrtnan  armv  ••HtitnatfH  show  an  in- 
iri",i*f  \ti  MK»0  to  fl!»  million  francH.  (cine  flx<d 
at    I.M;,  ,rf  ,  ,,f    which   8:w,'i  be 

Jori^f  V'  linary   budget  and    '  'iHt. 

Ut  tne  cxtrv;rdiriary  budget.     The  French  army 


estimates  for  the  year  were  742,443,745f.  (§150,- 
000,000).  The  totals  on  either  side  were:  Ger- 
many, 34,118  officers  and  603,670  men;  France, 
27,310  officers  and  511,930  men.  The  average 
cost  per  man  in  Germany  is  l,398f.  and  in 
France  l,150f. 

Belgian  Military  Service  Stiffened.  —  Sub- 
stitution Abolished.  —  Personal  Service  Ex- 
acted. —  Conscription  of  a  mild  type  has  existed 
in  Belgium  for  some  years,  supplemented  by 
voluntary  enlistments  and  ameliorated  by  hired 
substitution,  which  released  the  well-to-do  from 
military  service  if  they  wished  to  escape  it.  The 
Liberals  and  Socialists  have  for  a  long  time 
been  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
substitution  in  favor  of  a  system  of  personal 
and  universid  military  service ;  and,  latterly  they 
were  joined  in  the  demand  by  a  section  of  the 
Catholics.  The  question  became  a  dominant  one 
in  politics,  and  brought  about  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  in  October, 
1909,  for  discussion  of  a  comprehensive  meas- 
ure of  military  reform,  for  strengthening  the 
self-defense  of  the  kingdom.  It  resulted  in  a  de- 
cision that  "  general  personal  service  restricted 
to  one  son  per  family  should  be  introduced,  that 
the  annual  contingent  should  be  raised  to  18,000 
men,  that  the  peace  strength  should  stand  at 
48,400,  and  that  the  eventual  war  strength 
should  be  250,000  men.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  ecclesiastics  should  be  exempt." 

Brazilian  Military  Service.  —  Service  in  the 
Brazilian  army  was  made  obligatory  by  legisla- 
tion in  1907. 

The  British  Territorial  Force.  —  The  Re- 
organization of  1907-8.  —  Lord  Roberts' 
Criticism.  —  His  Bill  for  Compulsory  Train- 
ing. —  The  volunteer  or  militia  forces  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  home  service,  underwent 
an  important  reorganization  in  1907,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  entitled  the  "Terri- 
torial and  Reserve  Forces  Act,"  the  general 
scheme  of  whicli  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing clauses,  taken  out  of  the  text  of  the  Act: 

"  For  the  purposes  of  the  reorganisation  imder 
this  Act  of  His  .Majesty's  military  forces  other 
than  the  regulars  and  their  reserves,  and  of  the 
administration  of  those  forces  when  so  reor- 
ganis<d,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  are  men- 
tioned in  this  Act,  an  a.s80ciation  may  be  estab- 
lished for  any  county  in  tlie  United  Kingdom, 
with  such  powers  and  duties  in  connection  with 
the  purposes afon-said  as  may  be  conferred  on  it 
by  or  under  this  Act.  A.s.s<j(iations  shall  be  con- 
st it  uteil,  and  the  members  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
IK)inlcfi  and  hold  office  in  accordance  with 
sciiemes  to  be  made  by  the  Army  Council." 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  an  as.sociation  when 
constituU-d  U^  make  itself  a<;quainted  with  and 
conform  to  thr-  pl.-m  of  the  .Army  Council  for  tho 
organisation  of  Ihe  TiTritr)rial  Force  within  tho 
county  and  to  ascfrtain  thr  military  resources 
and  ciii>abililies  of  the  county,  and  to  render  ad- 
vice and  a.H.sistanrc  to  the  Army  (V)uncil  and  to 
siirh  officers  as  tlif  Army  (-'ouncil  may  direct, 
anfl  an  aA.sociation  shall  have,  exercise,  and  dis- 
eharije  such  powi-rs  and  rlutles  connected  witli 
the  organisation  anri  ailtniriistralion  (>{  His  Ma 
lesty's  military  forces  as  may  for  the  time  being 
he  transferred  or  aMsigned  to  it  by  order  of 
His  Majesty  signified  under  tin-  hand  fif  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  or,  subject  tlKrreto.  by  regulations 
under  this  Act,  but  an  association  shall  not  havo 
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any  powers  of  command  or  training  over  any 
part  of  His  Majesty's  miliUiry  forces." 

"  The  Army  Council  sliall  pay  to  an  associa- 
tion, out  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  army 
services,  such  sums  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Army  Council,  are  required  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  connected  witli  the  exercise 
and  discharge  by  the  association  of  its  powers 
and  duties. 

"All  men  of  the  Territorial  Force  shall  be  en- 
listed by  such  persons  and  in  such  manner  and 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed : 
Provided  that  every  man  enlisted  under  this 
Part  of  this  Act — (a)  Shall  be  enlisted  for  a 
county  for  which  an  association  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  and  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  in  such  corps  for  that  county  or  for  an  area 
comprising  the  whole  or  part  of  that  county  as 
he  may  select,  and,  if  that  corps  comprises  more 
than  one  unit  within  the  county,  shall  be  posted 
to  such  one  of  those  units  as  he  may  select:  (b) 
Shall  be  enlisted  to  serve  for  such  a  period  as 
may  be  prescribed,  not  exceeding  four  years, 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  his  attestation  :  {c) 
May  be  re-engaged  within  twelve  mouths  before 
the  end  of  his  .current  term  of  service  for  such  a 
period  as  may  be  prescribed  not  exceeding  four 
years  from  the  end  of  that  term." 

"Any  part  of  the  Territorial  Force  shall  be 
liable  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  no  part  of  the  Territorial  Force  shall 
be  carried  or  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
His  Majesty,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  accept  the  offer 
of  any  part  or  men  of  the  Territorial  Force,  sig- 
nified through  their  commanding  officer,  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  liability  to  serve  in  any 
place  outside  the  United  Kingdom." 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
every  man  of  the  Territorial  Force  shall,  by  way 
of  annual  training  —  {a)  Be  trained  for  not  less 
than  eight  nor  more  than  fifteen,  or  in  the  case 
of  the  mounted  branch  eighteen,  days  in  every 
year  at  such  times  and  at  such  places  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed, and  may  for  that  purpose  be  called  out 
once  or  oftener  in  every  year:  (b)  Attend  the 
number  of  drills  and  fulfill  the  other  conditions 
relating  to  training  prescribed  for  his  arm  or 
branch  of  the  service": 

"His  Majesty  in  Council  may  —  Order  that 
the  period  of  annual  training  in  any  year  of  all 
or  any  part  of  the  Territorial  Force  be  extended, 
but  so  that  the  whole  period  of  annual  training 
be  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  any  year." 

The  King  is  empowered  to  make  orders  with 
respect  to  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Territorial 
Force,  as  well  as  concerning  its  government  and 
discipline. 

Under  this  Act  the  Territorial  Force  assumed 
form  on  the  1st  of  April,  1908.  The  former  or- 
ganizations of  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  were 
given  until  30th  June  to  transfer  to  the  new 
Force.  The  strength  of  the  Yeomanry  and  Vol- 
unteers on  31st  March  had  been  9,174  officers 
and  241,085  men.  On  1st  July  the  strength  of 
the  new  Force,  including  both  transfers  and  re- 
cruits, was  about  8,000  officers  and  176.500  men. 
Of  these  some  112,000  men  had  joined  for  one 
year. 

The  latest  published  statement  of  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  Territorial  Force  (that  can  be  re- 
ferred to.here)  was  made  on  the  26th  of  April,  1909, 


in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  Lucas,  speaking 
for  the  Government,  in  reply  to  questions  as  to 
"  how  many  of  the  315,000  men  required  to  com- 
plete the  Territorial  Force  had  been  enrolled  up 
to  date  ;  how  many  of  these  now  serving  in  the 
force  were  under  20  years  of  age ;  what  was  the 
lowest  age  at  which  they  had  been  and  were  now 
accepted ;  and  how  many  Territorials  now  serv- 
ing had  engaged  for  one  year  only."  The  answer 
was:  "the  strength  of  the  Territorial  Force  on 
the  first  of  this  month  was  8,938  officers  out  of 
an  establishment  of  11,207,  or  79  percent. ;  254,- 
524  men  out  of  a  strength  of  302,047  ;  or  a  total 
of  263,462  out  of  an  establishment  of  313,314, 
which  came  out  at  84  per  cent.  In  answer  to 
the  second  question  he  was  sorry  that  they  had 
not  got  later  particulars  than  October  1,  1908. 
but  on  that  day  there  were  188,785  men  on  the 
strength  of  the  Territorial  Force  of  whom  62,- 
288  were  under  20.  The  answer  to  the  third 
question  was  that  the  limit  of  age  for  men  was 
17,  and  for  boj's  14.  In  answer  to  the  fourth, 
he  could  not  give  the  noble  earl  the  actual  num- 
ber of  men  serving  at  the  present  time  for  one 
j'ear,  but  the  figures  he  could  give  would  make 
it  pretty  clear.  They  had  last  year  107,857  one- 
year  men  serving  in  the  force  —  Volunteers  who 
had  transferred  for  one  year.  On  April  1  last 
out  of  these  107,857  men  56,238  had  already  re- 
engaged for  one  year  or  more.  That  was  to 
say,  that  these  men  had  signified  their  intention 
of  re  engaging  before  their  year  was  actually 
up." 

Lord  Roberts  has  no  confidence  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Territorial  Force,  as  a  voluntary 
organization.  In  a  letter  read  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  17th  of  May,  1909,  when  a  motion 
expressive  of  this  opinion  was  to  be  made  and 
lie  found  himself  unable  to  attend  and  support 
it  personally,  he  wrote: 

"On  July  10,  1905,  I  said  that  'I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  our  armed  forces  as  a 
body  are  as  absolutely  unfitted  and  unprepared 
for  war  as  they  were  in  1899-1900.  Close  upon 
four  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  reaffirming  my  conviction." 

Subsequently  Lord  Roberts  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  "National  Service  (Training 
and  Home  Defence)  Bill,"  on  which  he  spoke 
with  great  earnestness  on  the  12th  of  July.  His 
Bill  imposed  on  all  male  subjects  the  obligation 
of  serving  in  the  Territorial  Force  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  30,  excepting  officers  of  the  Reg- 
ular and  Reserve  Forces,  naval  and  military, 
and  some  others;  but  subject  to  this  and  other 
modifications  every  person  who  came  under 
the  Bill  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  a 
person  who  voluntarily  joins  the  existing  Terri- 
torial Force.  The  liability  to  training  would 
not  extend  over  the  whole  term  of  service,  but 
be  limited  to  four  years.  The  Bill  provided  for 
absolute  equality  of  treatment  of  all  classes,  no 
purchase  of  discharge  or  of  exemption  from  ser- 
vice being  allowed  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  train- 
ing various  exemptions  were  provided  for. 

The  Bill  encountered  more  opposition  than 
support  in  the  debate  on  it,  and  did  not  secure  a 
second  reading. 

British  Army  Reorganization.  —  Creation 
of  a  General  Staff.  —  Result  of  the  Report 
of  the  Esher  Army  Commission,  —  Work  of 
the  Defence  Committee.  —  Speaking,  in  April, 
at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907,  Mr.  Hal- 
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dane,  the  Secretary  for  War  in  the  British  Min- 
istry, gave  a  brief  but  clear  account  of  the 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Army  which 
had  been  in  progress  since  1904.  "The  eflfect  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa,"  he  said,  "made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  minds  of  our  ad- 
visers here  We  realized  that  we  had  gone  into 
the  war  without  adequate  preparation  for  war 
on  a  great  scale,  and  that  we  had  never  fully 
apprehended  the  importance  of  the  maxim  that 
all  preparation  in  time  of  peace  must  be  prepa- 
ration for  war  ;  it  is  of  no  use  unless  it  is  de- 
signed for  that;  it  is  the  only  justification  for 
the  maintenance  of  armies  —  the  preparation  for 
war.  In  consequence,  when  the  war  was  over, 
the  then  Government  set  to  work  —  and  the 
present  Government  has  continued  to  work  — 
to  endeavour  to  put  the  modern  military  organi- 
zation into  shape.  In  1904  a  very  important 
committee  sat.  It  was  presided  over  by  a  civ- 
ilian who  had  given  great  attention  to  the  study 
of  military  organization.  Lord  Esher,  and  it 
contained  on  it  two  very  distinguished  expo- 
nents of  naval  and  military  views.  Sir  John 
Fisher  and  Sir  George  Clarke,  as  its  other  mem- 
bers. The  committee  reported,  and  its  report 
contained  a  complete  scheme  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  War  Office  and  of  the  Army.  That 
scheme  was  adopted  by  the  late  Government 
and  has  been  carried  on  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. One  broad  feature  is  this,  that  our  naval 
organization  has  been  the  one  with  which  we 
have  been  conspicuously  succes.sful  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  as  distinguished  from  our 
military  organization,  and,  therefore,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  the  naval  organization  was  taken 
as  a  type.  Hut  the  broad  feature  which  emerged 
with  regard  U)  militar}'  preparations  was  this  — 
Count  Moltke  was  able  to  organize  victory  for 
the  Prussian  and  German  armies  in  1866,  and 
again  in  1870,  be<au3«.'  lie  and  the  General  Staff 
workine  under  him  were  free  to  apply  their 
iriinds  wholly  to  war  preparation.  That  he  was 
able  t/)  do  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  or- 
ganization and  business  administration  of  the 
Army  in  peace  were  kept  entirely  distinct  from 
the  service  which  consisted  in  the  study  of  war 
problems  and  in  the  hiirher  training  of  the  Staff 
and  of  the  troops.  That  was  the  principle 
recomnir;nded  by  the  Esher  Conindltee,  and  it 
culniinafcd  in  the  t>i'''>vision  of  a  brain  for  the 
Army  in  the  shape  of  a  General  Staff.  That 
General  Staff  we  have  been  at  work  on  for  a 
long  time  past  in  endeavouring  to  get  together. 
The  task  was  not  as  difficult  as  it  seemed  at 
first,  fK-cauv!  th<-  effect  of  the  war  was  to  bring 
to  the  front  a  number  of  young  officers  who  had 
shown  remarkable  cai)!w:ity,  and  who  consti- 
tuted the  nucleus  of  a  .serious  and  thoughtful 
military  ik;hfxjl.  They  were  got  togfther  under 
the  Esher  reorganization,  and  virtually  there 
has  been  a  General  Staff  in  existenrre  for  some 
time.  Hut  It  was  not  until  last  September  that 
It  receivefj  formal  and  complete  shape  in  the 
Army  Order  of  that  mrjtith." 

fiesides  ihii  fundaiiKiitul  reform,  th<;  Kshcr 
Commission  (lointed  the  way  to  other  lr(ij)ortant 
changes  or  efTerllvc  imprf^vcmentH  in  the  ad 
ministrative  system  of  the  Army.  In  place  of 
the  fommanffer  in  chief,  a  rn-w  post,  that  of 
iri«f>«ct/jr  general,  with  a  f^rrm  of  five  yars,  was 
pro[<';sed,  the  t»rinclfi(il  duty  of  the  office  being 
to  inspect  aod  report  on   the  efficiency  of  the 


military  forces.  Earl  Roberts  had  just  retired 
from  the  position  of  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  became  inspector-general 
uuder  the  new  regime.  The  existing  Defence 
Committee,  instituted  in  1902,  was  to  be  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  permanent  secretary, 
holding  office  for  five  years ;  two  naval  officers, 
selected  by  the  admiralty  ;  two  military  officers, 
chosen  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  ;  and,  if  possi- 
ble, other  colonial  representatives,  holding  office 
for  two  years. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  Defence  Committee, 
and  of  its  work,  Prime  3Iinister  Asquith  took 
occasion  to  speak  recently  in  Parliament  (July 
39,  1909).  "Under  the  present  Government," 
he  said,  "during  the  four  years  we  have  been 
in  office  the  full  Committee  constituted  by  my 
predecessor,  and  which  has  since  rendered  the 
same  service  to  myself,  has  consisted  of  six 
Cabinet  Ministers  in  addition  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister—  namely,  the  four  Secretaries  of  State 
other  than  the  Home  Secretary,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  has  consisted  next,  as  represent- 
ing the  Navy,  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  and  the 
Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  and  as  represent- 
ing the  Army  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and 
the  Director  of  Military  Operations ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  official  members  it  has  had  the 
services  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Forces  (Sir  John  French),  who 
occupies  an  independent  position  ;  of  Lord 
Pusher,  who  is  a  great  expert  in  all  these  mat- 
ters ;  and  latterly,  at  my  nomination,  Admiral 
Sir  Arthur  Wilson.  That  has  been  the  compo- 
sition of  the  full  Committee,  but  from  time  to 
time  we  were  able  to  add  to  it,  and  we  ought  to 
add  to  it,  members  ad  hoc.  .  .  . 

"The  functions  of  the  Defence  Committee 
arise  out  of  the  necessity  felt,  I  think,  in  almost 
all  the  great  countries  of  the  world,  but  wliich 
is  nowhere  .so  pressing  as  it  is  here  owing  to  our 
geographical  and  economic  conditions —  the  ne- 
ct'ssity  of  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  Navy 
an<l  Army.  It  is  the  primary  business  of  the 
Defence  Committee  to  study  and  d<'termine 
what  is  the  best  provision  that  can  from  time 
to  time  be  made  for  th(;  military  and  naval  re- 
(juiremenfs  of  the  Km[)ire  as  a  whole,  to  keep 
both  naval  and  military  rcciuircnunls,  and 
their  due  rclalion  to  each  other,  cnnstaiitly  in 
view."  (living  examples  of  the  subjects  which 
the  committe<;  had  discussed,  he  said  they  had 
had  under  consideration  the  rnilitary  needs  of 
t\\c  P^nipire  with  reference  to  recent  changes  in 
Army  organization;  its  military  requirements 
as  aff ecU'd  by  th<"  ib'fence  of  Indiii ;  the  strali'gi- 
cal  asfx-cts  (jf  the  Firth  of  Clyde  Canal;  aerial 
navigation  in  vir-w  of  the  j)reHent  and  prosjx-c- 
tive  d(!V(rlopments;  our  jiolic}'  in  regard  to  the 
Channel  tunnel  and  to  the  means  of  transit 
across  the  Channel  ;  the  standard  of  (Ixcil  de- 
fences anri  giirrisons  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  imd  the  scab-  of  reinforcements 

"  In  1905  Mr.  Hiilfoiir.  who  wiih  then  Prime 
.MinistrT,  madr;  a  slatenieni  of  the  lii^'heHl  iin- 
I)ortAnce  in  re^'iird  to  thi'  [losHJIiilil  y  of  an  inva- 
sion of  these  islands  Since  then  i,im\  Roberts 
hifl  asked  for  a  reinvestigation  of  IIk;  problem 
in  the  liglit  of  new  facts  and  of  the  changed 
situation,  and  in  1907  a  speeidl  committee  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  I)efeii<;e  was  appointed 
to  go  into   the  whole  inatlcr.     In   arriving   at 
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their  conclusion  the  committee  conceded  to 
those  who  were  apprehensive  of  invasion  tlisit  it 
would  take  place  when  our  Regular  Forces 
were  absent  upon  some  foreign  expedition  and 
that  the  attack  might  be  a  surprise  attack. 
The  view  unanimously  arrived  at  was,  in  the 
first  place,  that  as  long  as  the  naval  supremacy 
of  the  country  was  adequately  assured,  invasion 
on  a  large  scale,  involving  the  transport  of 
loO,000  men,  was  an  absolutely  impracticable 
operation.  The  committee  held,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  we  were  permanently  to  lose  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  whatever  might  be  the 
strength  and  organization  of  our  military  forces 
at  the  moment  —  even  if  we  had  an  army  like 
that  of  Germany  —  the  subjection  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  enemy  would  be  inevitable.  It  fol- 
lowed from  this  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Admiraltj'  to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy  at 
such  a  height  as  would  enable  ns  to  retain  com- 
mand of  the  sea  against  any  reasonably  possible 
combination.  The  second  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  we  ought  to  have  an  Army  for  home 
defence  sufficient  in  numbers  and  organization 
to  repel  raids  and  to  compel  an  enemy  who  con- 
templated invasion  to  embark  a  f<jrce  so  consid- 
erable that  it- could  not  possibly  evade  our 
Fleet.  The  belief  of  the  Admiralty  was  that  a 
force  of  70,000  men  could  not  get  through;  but 
an  ample  margin  must  be  allowed  for  safety, 
and  it  therefore  became  the  business  of  the  War 
Office  to  see  that  we  had  a  force  capable  of 
dealing  effectively  with  70,000  men.  For  this 
country,  then,  to  be  secure  against  invasion  we 
ought  to  have  an  unassailable  supremacy  at  sea 
and  a  home  Army  ready  to  cope  with  a  force  of 
the  dimensions  he  had  named.  It  was  upon 
these  conclusions  that  both  the  military  and 
naval  policy  of  the  country  during  his  adminis- 
tration would  be  carried  on." 

Speaking  in  Parliament,  in  June,  1909,  of  the 
peculiar  character  and  efficient  quality  of  the 
Regular  Army  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Haldane, 
the  Secretary  for  War,  described  it  as  "  an 
Army  of  the  kind  which  no  other  Power  in  the 
world  possesses  to  the  same  extent  as  we  do. 
It  is  customary,"  he  said,  "  to  speak  of  the  small 
British  Army  ;  but  what  Power  in  the  world  has 
80,000  white  soldiers  raised  in  their  own  coun- 
try stationed  in  a  country  like  India,  and  40,000 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  a  further  large 
force  at  home  which  is  tending  to  increase  — 
and  more  and  more  the  overseas  Dominions  are 
tending  to  undertake  their  own  defence?  Now 
that  force  is  not  primarily  for  use  at  home, 
though  it  may  be  used  for  that;  its  real  purpose 
is  to  work  with  the  Navy  overseas  and  to  un- 
dertake wars  there.  The  great  armies  Tof  the 
Continent  can  only  be  mobilized  for  a  limited 
time,  and  they  cannot  undertake  wars  which 
last  for  two  or  five  or  ten  j'ears,  as  ours  can 
because  it  is  a  professional  Army  and  leaves  the 
resources  of  the  nation  unafifected.  That  kind 
of  overseas  Army  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  military 
organization  of  this  country,  a  peculiarity 
which  is  too  often  overlooked,  but  which  is  just 
as  essential  as  the  command  of  the  sea." 

German  Emperor's  Speech.  — The  following 
speech  by  the  Emperor  William  was  made  at 
Karlsruhe,  September  11,  1909,  after  a  military 
review  in  Baden:  "We  Germans  are  a  people 
glad  to  bear  arms  and  proud  of  the  game  of  war 
(Jcriegsspielfreudig).  We  carry  the  burden  of  our 


defence  lightly  and  willingly,  for  we  know  that 
we  must  preserve  and  maintain  our  peace  in 
which  alone  our  labour  can  prosper.  At  the  re- 
view from  which  I  have  just  come  I  have  seen 
that  portion  of  the  warrior  sons  of  our  Father- 
land which  springs  from  the  land  of  Baden.  To- 
day, under  the  command  of  their  illustrious  lord, 
the}'  have  given  me  the  most  complete  satisfac- 
tion. So  long  as  there  are  pc^oples  there  will  be 
enemies  and  envious  folk  ;  and  so  long  as  there 
are  enemies  and  envious  folk  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  be  on  one's  guard  against  them.  Con- 
sequently there  will  continue  to  be  prospects  of 
war,  and  even  war  itself,  and  we  must  be  ready 
for  everything.  Hence  our  army  before  all 
forms  the  rocker  de  bronze  on  which  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  based  and  with  which  no  one  intends 
to  pick  a  quarrel.  It  is  to  preserve  this  peace, 
to  maintain  the  po.silion  in  the  world  which  is 
our  due,  that  our  army  serves;  this  also  is  the 
aim  of  the  strenuous  (lays  which  are  expected 
of  it.  But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  will 
stand  its  test  successfully  and  that  our  German 
Fatherland  may  rest  in  confidence  that  we  are 
on  guard  and  that  with  God's  help  and  under 
God's  protection  nothing  will  befall  us." 

Mii.iTARV  A^;D  N.WAL : 

British  Imperial  Defence  Conference  of 
1909.  —  Its  Agreements  for  an  Imperial  Sys- 
tem.—  Compulsory  Military  Training  con- 
templated in  Australia.  — In  connection  with 
the  doubts  that  were  awakened  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  throughout  the  British  Empire,  in  1909, 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  their  general  preparations 
for  defence,  the  Premier  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  3d  of  May,  that  steps  had 
"been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  self-governing  Dominions  are  pre- 
pared to  favour  a  conference  at  an  early  date 
for  the  discussion  of  Imperial  co-operation  for 
defence.  The  Government  had  suggested,  he 
said,  that  the  conference  should  be  held  this 
summer  —  if  possible,  in  July."  The  proposal 
■was  approved  throughout  the  Empire,  and  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference  from  each  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  came  to  London  and  held 
sessions  with  representatives  of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment, beginning  on  the  28th  of  July.  The 
delegates  in  attendance  were  the  following  : 

Commonwealth  of  Australia.  —  Colonel  J.  F. 
Foxton,  Minister  without  portfolio,  assisted  by 
Captain  Creswell  and  Colonel  Bridges,  naval 
and  military  experts. 

New  Zealand.  —  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Prime 
Minister  and  ilinister  of  Defence. 

Canada.  — Sir  Frederick  Borden,  Minister  of 
Militia  and  Defence,  Mr.  L.  Brodeur,  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  these  ]\Iinisters  being 
assisted  by  Admiral  Kingsmill  and  General  Sir 
Percy  Lake,  as  naval  and  military  advisers. 

Newfoundland.  —  Sir  E.  P.  3Iorris,  Prime 
Minister. 

Cape  Colony.  — Mr.  J  F.  X.  Merriman,  Prime 
^Minister. 

Natal.  — Mr.  J.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister, 
assisted  by  Colonel  Greene,  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways. 

The  Transvaal.  —  General  J.  C.  Smuts,  Colo- 
nial Secretary. 

Orange  River  Colony.  —  General  Hertzog,^ 
Colonial  Secretary. 

The  discussions  of  the  Conference  were  unre- 
ported, but  on  the  26th  of  August,  after  its  ad- 
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joumment,  the  Premier,  in  a  statement  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  summarized  its  main  con- 
clusions as  follows  :  "  First  as  regards  military 
defence  :  after  the  main  Conference  at  the  For 
eign  Office,  a  military  Conference  took  place  at 
the  War  Office,  and  resulted  in  an  agreement 
on  the  fundamental  principles  set  out  in  papers 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  General  Staff 
for  consideration  by  the  delegates.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  papers,  which  will  be  included 
among  the  papers  to  be  published,  was  the  re- 
commendation that,  without  impairing  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  Government  of  each  Domin- 
ion over  the  military  forces  raised  within  it, 
those  forces  should  be  standardized,  the  forma- 
tion of  units,  the  arrangements  for  transport, 
the  patterns  of  weapons,  and  so  forth,  being  as 
far  as  possible  assimilated  to  tliose  which  have 
been  recently  worked  out  for  the  British  Army. 
Thus  while  the  Dominion  troops  would  in  each 
ca.se  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  Dominion 
concerned,  it  would  be  made  readily  practicable 
in  ca.se  of  need  for  tliat  Dominion  to  mobilize 
and  use  them  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  The  militJiry  Conference  then  en- 
trusted to  a  sub-Conference,  consisting  of  mili- 
tary experts  at  headquarters  and  from  the 
various  Dominions,  and  presided  over  by  Sir 
William  Nicholson,  acting  for  the  first  time  in 
the  capacity  of  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  the  duty  of  working  out  the  detailed  ap- 
plication of  these  principles.  I  may  point  out 
here  that  the  creation  early  this  year  of  an  Im- 
perial General  Staff  thus  brought  into  active 
working  is  a  result  of  the  discussions  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  Conference  of  1907.  Complete 
agreement  was  reached  by  the  members  of  the 
Bub- Conference,  and  their  conclusions  were 
finally  approved  by  the  main  Conference  and  by 
the  Committee  of  Imp<:rial  Defence,  whidi  Siit 
for  the  purpose  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  result  was  a  plan  for  so 
organizini,'  the  forces  of  the  Crown  wherever 
they  are  that  while  prcservini,'  the  complete  au- 
tonomy of  f^ch  Dominion,  should  these  Domin- 
ions desire  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  tlie  Em- 
pire, in  a  real  emergency,  tlieir  forces  could  be 
rapiilly  combined  int^j  one  homogeneous  Impe- 
rial Army. 

"  Naval  defence  was  discjussed  at  meetings  of 
the  Conference  h'ld  at  the  Foreign  Office  cm 
August  '4,  ■').  and  8.  The  A<lmiraMy  memf)nin- 
dum  whicli  had  be«n  circulat'd  tothe  Dominion 
reprew;nt.'ilivf«  formed  the  hasis  of  the  i)rclim- 
Inary  confrr<-nce.  The  all'-rtiative  nullKxH 
which  might  he  fulopted  liy  Dominion  (iovcrn- 
mentH  in  co-oprraling  in  Imperial  naval  defence 
were  dlucu.mMfd.  New  Z<.-aland  prefern;*!  to 
a'lliere  U>  her  prewnt  policy  of  contrihution ; 
Cana/la  and  .\iistraliii  pr<:ferre<l  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  (I'-'iH  of  their  own.  It  was  recognized 
that  in  building  up  a  fleet  a  nurnbcr  of  r  ondi- 
tlons  should  \>t:  'ODformcd  to.  The  fleet  must 
be  of  a  certJiin  size  in  order  Ut  offer  a  [xrmanent 
c&rtv-T  to  the  ofllwTH  and  men  engaged  in  the 
f:rr\cj: ;  the  pfm/junel  KJiould  be  trained  and  din 
ciplined  under  re;fii|iiti/)riH  MJmilar  to  tliow  ch- 
lahli^lie'l  III  ■       :t|   Navy,  in  order  in  allow 

of    b')Mi     ii.  c   and    union    between    the 

r  ind  the  l>';Miifiloii  •M'rvieeM.  iind  with  the 

ijeet  the  Htaiidnrd  of  vemcU  uiifl  artiia 
tncntM  Hhould  be  iitdfortri.  A  rem'KlellJng  of 
the  •/{ua/lrri.-iM  maintained  in  Far  EivAlern  watcrn 


was  considered  on  the  basis  of  establishing  a 
Pacific  Fleet,  to  consist  of  three  units  in  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  and  the  China  Seas.  .  .  . 
The  generous  offer  of  New  Zealand  and  then  of 
the  Commonwealth  Government  to  contribute 
to  Imperial  naval  defence  by  the  gift  each  of  a 
battleship  was  accepted  with  the  substitution 
of  cruisers  of  the  new  '  Indomitable '  type  for 
battleships,  these  two  ships  to  be  maintained 
one  on  the  China  and  one  on  the  Australian 
station.  Separate  meetings  took  place  at  the 
Admiralty  with  the  representatives  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  general  state- 
ments were  agreed  to  in  each  case  for  further 
consideration  by  their  respective  Governments. 

"As  regards  Australia,  the  suggested  arrange- 
ment is  that  with  some  temporary  assistance 
from  Imperial  funds  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  and  maintain  the  Aus- 
tralian unit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  The  contribu- 
tion of  the  New^  Zealand  Government  would  be 
applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  China 
unit,  of  which  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  would 
have  New  Zealand  waters  as  their  headcjuarteis. 
The  New  Zealand  armoured  cruiser  would  be 
stationed  in  China  waters.  As  regards  Canada, 
it  was  considered  that  her  double  seaboard  ren- 
dered the  provision  of  a  fleet  unit  of  the  same 
kind  unsuitable  for  the  present.  It  was  pro 
posed  according  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
might  be  available  that  Canada  should  make  a 
start  with  cruisers  of  the  'Bristol'  class  and  de- 
stroyers of  the  improved  'River'  class,  a  part 
to  be  stationed  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  a 
part  on  the  Paciflc.  In  accordance  with  an  ar- 
rangement already  made,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment would  undertake  the  maintenance  of 
dockyards  at  Halifax  and  Escjuimault,  and  it 
was  a  part  of  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
Australian  representatives  that  the  Common- 
wealth Government  should  eventually  undertake 
the  maintenance  of  the  dockyard  at  Sydney. 
Papers  conUiining  all  the  material  documents 
will  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  due  course, 
and  it  is  hoped  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
Session." 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  there  had  been 
eagerness  for  some  time  to  take  a  more  effective 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  tiieir  remote; 
position  and  their  contiu'uity  to  swarnu'ng  alien 
populations  giving  their  people  some  specijil 
anxieties  which  are  reasonable  enough.  They 
are  loni'ly  communities  of  Europeans,  j)lanted 
on  liie  r'dge  of  tin;  prodigious  |in|iiihitions  of  the 
Asiatic  wr)rld.  They  have  lejirned  suddenly 
that  some,  at  least,  of  those."  i)o|)ulalion3  can  do 
things,  in  war  and  otherwise,  that  were  sup- 
posr-d  to  bo  reserved  especially  for  effective 
performance  by  the  white  variety  of  the  liumiin 
nice.  What  <fiH[)osilion  of  irdnil  will  move  the 
Eastern  folk  in  the  e.vercise  of  these  |)r)wers  of 
action  —  which  arc  discoveries  as  ne-w  to  Iheni 
as  to  us  —  has  yet  to  be  le.irned.  it  is  doiililful 
if  tliey  themsc'fves  know  what  the  inclination  of 
their  cjireer  will  be,  when  they  have  really  di- 
gested the  new  contents  of  their  mIndHanil  have 
fully  mirveyed  tlir-ir  new  position  in  the  world. 
Meantime,  Australia  has  good  reason  to  think 
anxioMsly  of  what  .lapnn  certainly  and  China 
most  probably  cnn  do,  if  they  are  moved  by  in>- 
perialiHtie  ambitloiiH  to  an  aggressive  cari-er. 

If  anywhere  in  the  liritish  Empire  then'  was 
reason  ("or  llic  lively  stir  of  Increiised  prei)aralion 
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for  defence,  it  was  Far  East  Australasia.  New 
Zealand,  in  ^larcli.  bad  i)ut  a  heavy  strain  on  its 
resources  by  offering  to  build  a  BrtuUnouijIit 
for  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  Australia  had  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  the  proffer  of  another.  When, 
subsequently,  these  projects  were  superseded  by 
the  arrangement  made  at  the  London  Conference, 
funds  raised  by  private  subscription  for  the 
Australian  Dreadnourjht  were  applied  partly  to 
the  foundation  of  a  naval  college  near  Sydney 
for  the  training  of  officers  of  the  Australian 
squadron,  and  partly  to  the  establishment  of  at 
least  two  farms  for  the  training  of  young  British 
immigrants,  who  will  be  specially  selected  by 
the  county  colonization  societies. 

In  acting  promptly  to  realize  the  plans  of  mili- 
tary organization  that  were  formed  at  the  Lou- 
don Conference,  Australia  went  far  beyond 
anything  that  is  likely  to  be  done  by  any  other 
of  the  British  Dominions,  unless  it  may  be  New 
Zealand:  for  that  Commonwealth  has  undertaken 
to  organize  a  system  of  compulsory  military 
training.  A  Defence  Bill  introduced  in  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  on  the  21st  of  September  applies 
compulsory  training  to  all  males  from  the  age 
of  \2  to  that  of  20.  "Junior  cadets  are  to  have 
annually  130  hours'  physical  drill,  elementary 
marching,  and  practice  with  miniature  rifles, 
for  two  years.  Senior  cadets  will  have  96 
hours'  annually,  including  four  whole-day 
drills,  elementary  naval  or  military  exercises, 
and  musketr}'  practice  at  ranges  up  to  500 
yards,  for  four  years.  The  citizen  forces  are  to 
have  16  whole-day  drills  or  their  equivalent  au- 
nuall)',  including  eight  days  in  camp  for  two 
years.  Those  who  are  to  undergo  naval,  ar- 
tillery, and  engineer  training  will  have  25 
days  instead  of  16.  Males  from  the  age  of  20 
to  26  will  remain  enrolled,  attending  only  one 
muster  parade  each  year.  Exemptions  will  be 
made  onh^  on  the  ground  of  unfitness  or  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  non-European  descent.  The 
latter,  however,  will  be  trained  in  non-combat- 
ant duties.  Sparsely  populated  districts  may 
be  exempted  temporarily.  Persons  failing  to 
attend  the  training  will  be  fined  from  £5  to 
£500  according  tothe  culprit's  wealth,  or  may 
be  confined  and  trained  till  they  have  performed 
the  duties  they  have  shirked.  JPersons  failing  to 
reach  efficiency  must  undergo  another  year's 
training.  The  cadet  training  begins  in  1911,  and 
the  citizen  training  in  1912.  When  the  scheme 
is  in  full  working  order  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  provide  40.000  junior  cadets,  75,000  senior 
cadets,  and  55,000  citizen  soldiers  under  21.  The 
Militia,  25,000  strong,  will  thenceforth  be  re- 
cruited only  from  the  fully-trained,  and  will  be- 
come a  corps  d' elite." 

See,  also,  on  this  subject  of  British  imperial 
defence,  British  Empire:  A.  D.  1909. 

New  Zealand  adoption  of  Compulsory 
Military  Training.  —  An  Act  which  estab- 
lishes compulsory  military  training  in  New 
Zealand,  on  lines  similar  to  that  in  Australia, 
passed  the  colonial  Parliament  during  its  ses- 
sion which  closed  Dec.  29,  1909. 

Naval : 

Brazil  and  Argentina  in  a  "  Dreadnought  " 
Competition.  —  "The  controversy  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina  about  what  is  called 
'equilibrium  of  armament'  is  still  carried  on 
with  much  animation  in  the  Press  of  both  coun- 
tries,   but  apparently  without    producing  any 


effect,  good  or  otherwise.  The  subject  of  dis- 
cord is  the  Brazilian  Government's  order  for 
three  large  battleships  of  the  'Dreadnought' 
type,  whicli  is  to  be  met  by  an  Argentine  triplet, 
for  which  tenders  are  urgently  called.  Fortu- 
nately the.se  big  ships  take  a  long  time  to  build, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  ready  the  Press  will 
probably  be  commenting  upon  the  entente  cor- 
diiile  in  South  America  and  the  obsolescence  of 
tloating  engines  of  war;  but  in  the  meantime 
taxpayers  in  both  countries  are  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  somewhat  daring  proposal  from  Buenos 
Ayres  that  Brazil  should  keep  the  first  'Dread- 
nought,' cede  the  second  to  Argentina,  and  can- 
cel the  order  for  the  third."  —  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Cor.  London  Times,  Dec.  22,  1902. 

Four  mouths  later  the  same  correspondent  tel- 
egraphed. May  3,  1909,  among  other  statements 
quoted  from  the  President's  Message  to  Con- 
gress, that  day  :  "  In  regard  to  the  navy  seven 
vessels  would  be  launched  imder  the  new  pro- 
gramme. Two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditure 
of  £4.500.000  had  already  been  paid  from  ordi- 
nary resources,  and  this  proved  that  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  navy  would  not  be  disastrous  to 
the  national  finances.  Tenders  would  shortly  be 
invited  for  the  construction  of  a  new  dry  dock." 

British  Navy  War  Council.  —  The  follow- 
ing is  from  an  official  statement  issued  bv  the 
British  Admiralty,  Oct.  11,  1909:  "In  further 
development  of  the  policy  which  has  actuated 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  for  some  time  past  of 
organizing  a  Navy  War  Council,  it  has  been 
decided  to  place  on  an  established  footing  the  ar- 
rangements made  in  previous  years  for  the  study 
of  strategy  and  the  consideration  and  working 
out  of  war  plans.  A  new  department,  called 
the  Naval  Mobilization  Department,  has  been 
formed  under  the  directorship  of  a  flag  officer, 
and  there  is  concentrated  in  it  that  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department 
and  the  Naval  War  College  which  related  to 
war  plans  and  mobilization.  Under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  First  Sea  Lord,  the  officers  direct- 
ing the  Naval  Intelligence  Department  and  the 
Naval  ^Mobilization  Department,  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  will  form  the 
standing  Navy  War  Council." 

The  British  "Two  Power  Standard."  — 
During  the  debate  in  the  British  House  on  the 
Navy  Estimates,  in  the  spring  of  1909,  the  Pre- 
mier, Mr.  Asquith,  was  called  on  by  the  Oppo- 
sition to  define  the  Government's  understanding 
of  the  requirements  of  the  "two  Power  stand- 
ard "  of  naval  strength,  so  called  (see  above). 
In  reply,  he  laid  it  down  that  in  dealing  with 
this  standard  they  must  not  merely  take  into 
account  the  number  of  Dreadnoughts  and  In- 
vincibles,  but  the  total  effective  strength  of  the 
British  for  defensive  purposes  as  compared  with 
the  combined  effective  strength  of  any  two 
other  navy  Powers.  That  was  the  two-Power 
standard  as  understood  by  successive  Adminis- 
trations, and  the  present  Government  had  in  this 
matter  in  no  way  changed  the  policy  pursued  by 
preceding  Administrations.  For  the  moment 
this  question  was  an  academic  one,  because 
whatever  two  Powers  might  be  selected,  their 
combined  effective  strength  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses against  Great  Britain  was  far  below  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  latter.  The  expression 
"two-Power  standard"  was  a  purely  empirical 
generalization,  a  convenient  rule  of  thumb,  and 
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he  should  be  very  sorry  to  predict  that  this  for- 
mula would  be  an  adequate  or  necessary  formula 
some  years  hence.  In  measuring  the  combined 
effective  strength  of  the  two  next  strongest 
fleets  the  power  of  one  powerful  homogeneous 
fleet  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Further  it  had 
been  established  that  the  rule  only  applied  to 
battleships  and  ships  ejusdem  generis.  Then  in 
existing  conditions  "we  ought  not,"  he  said, 
"  to  limit  our  vision  to  Europe  alone;  but  at  the 
same  time,  while  considering  the  combined 
effective  strength  of  any  other  two  Powers  for 
aggressive  purposes  against  this  country  regard 
should  be  had  to  geographical  conditions." 
Supposing  China  had  a  fleet  of  Dreadnoughts, 
no  rational  Minister  would  treat  thaf  fleet  as 
standing  upon  the  same  footing  for  the  purpose 
of  the  two-Power  standard  as  the  German  or 
French  fleet.  In  the  same  way,  the  fleet  of  the 
United  States  could  not  be  put  in  the  same 
category  with  the  fleets  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Canadian  Share  of  the  Undertakings  of 
British  Imperial  Defence.  —  For  performance 
of  the  share  assumed  by  Canada,  of  undertak- 
ings of  British  imperial  defence  agreed  to  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  in  London,  July,  1909  (see 
above),  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  brought  forward  a 
Bill  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1910,  the  essential  provisions 
of  which  he  set  forth  in  a  speech  from  which 
the  following  pas.sages  are  taken  : 

"The  bill  is  entitled  'An  act  respecting  the 
naval  service  of  Canada.'  It  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  naval  force  to  be  composed  of  a 
permanent  corps,  of  a  reserve  force,  and  of  a 
volunteer  force  on  the  same  pattern  absolutely 
as  the  present  organization  of  the  militia  force. 
.  .  .  Every  man  who  will  be  enrolled  for  naval 
service  in  Canada  will  be  enrolled  by  voluntary 
engagement.  There  is  no  compulsion  of  any 
kind,  no  conscription,  no  balloting.  .  .  .  'Active 
service'  a.s  defined  by  the  af:t  means  service  or 
duty  during  an  emergency,  and  emergency 
means  war,  invasion  or  insurrection,  real  or  ap- 
prehended. The  act  provides  also  that  at  any 
time  when  the  Governor  in  Council  rleems  it 
advisable,  in  ca.s<'  of  war,  inva-sion,  or  insurrec- 
tion, the  force  may  be  dialled  int^j  active  service. 
There  is  als^)  an  importfint  provision  that  while 
the  naval  force  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Canadian  (iovernment,  and  more  directly  under 
the  control  and  a<iniinistratiori  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Marine,  yet  in  <mse  of  crnergeiif:y  the 
Governor  in  Council  may  place  at  the  di3j)osal 
of  bis  Majesty  for  general  s<rvice  in  the  Royal 
Navy  the  naval  force  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
any  ships  or  vesHcls  of  the  naval  service  and  any 
officers  or  men  s<rving  on  these  vessels,  or  any 
officers  or  men  of  the  naval  service.  There  is  a 
8ub««fjwent  provision  that  if  action  is  taken  by 
the  'Governor  in  ('ouficil  at  a  lime  when  I'arlln 
ment  ig  not  sitting.  Parliament  shall  imniedi 
ately  Ik;  f  allerl.   .   .  . 

"Another  important  provision  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  provideii  for  the  cfltablishinent  of  a  naval 
college  on  the  palU-rn  f)f  the  .Military  (.'ollcgr- 
now  in  existence  at  KlngsUui." 

CornlriK  V)  a  «tat<Tnent  of  the  armament  con 
t*'mplate(l,  the  Premier  iiulrl     "Two  [)hiris  were 
prop'^ned  and  diseusvd,  one  Involving    the  ex- 
p«:ndlture  of  i'Z.W>,()*)<>  a  year  and  the  f»ther  In 
Tolving  an  exf»endlliire  of  iH.iXXf.tUX).   The  first 

(] 


one  would  have  consisted  of  seven  ships,  the 
second  one  would  have  consisted  of  eleven 
ships,  namely  —  four  Bristols,  one  Boadicea,  and 
six  destroyers.  We  have  determined  to  accept 
the  second  proposition,  that  is  to  say,  the  larger 
one  of  eleven  ships.  That  is  the  force  whicli  we 
intend  to  create,  and  to  start  with  four  Bristols, 
one  Boadicea  and  six  destroyers.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  interesting  to  the  House  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a  fleet  unit,  by  a  Bristol,  a  Boadicea, 
and  a  destroyer.  The  fleet  unit,  which  was  sug- 
gested and  which  has  been  accepted  by  Austra- 
lia, and  to  which  the  government  contributed  a 
certain  sum  per  annum,  is  to  be  composed  of  one 
armored  cruiser  of  the  type  of  the  Indomitable, 
three  protected  cruisers,  six  destroyers  and  three 
submarines.  Now  the  fleet  which  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  is  to  be  composed  of  four  Bris- 
tols, one  Boadicea,  and  six  destroyers. 

"  A  Bristol  is  a  protected  cruiser,  which  means 
that  it  has  a  steel  deck  which  protects  all  the 
vital  parts  of  the  ship.  It  has  a  tonnage  of  4,800 
tons,  with  a  speed  of  25  knots.  The  number  of 
guns  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the  lar- 
gest Indomitable  carries  eight  guns.  A  Boadicea 
carries  six  guns,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  guns  will  be  eight.  It  has  a  total 
crew  of  391  men,  of  which  twenty  are  officers. 
The  Boadicea  is  an  unarmored  cruiser,  with  a 
tonnage  of  3,300  tons,  and  carries  six  4-inch 
guns.  It  has  a  crew  of  278  men,  of  wliom  seven- 
teen are  otficers.  We  are  to  build  six  destroyers 
of  what  is  known  as  the  improved  river  class.  .  .  . 

"The  total  cost  of  these  eleven  ships  will  be, 
according  to  the  British  figures,  £2.338,000,  or  a 
little  more  than  §11,000,000.  According  to  Cana- 
dian prices,  supposing  the  ships  were  to  be  built 
in  Canada,  we  would  have  toadtl  at  least  33  per 
cent,  to  the  cost  just  given.  I  may  say  that  it  is 
our  intention  to  start  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment with  the  construction  of  this  fleet,  and,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  construction  done  in  Can- 
ada." 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Borden, 
who  spoke  after  Mr.  Laurier,  endorsed  fully  the 
purpose  of  the  Bill,  but  critiiMsed  the  proposals 
of  the  (lovenmient  as  being  inaderjuate.  "They 
arc,"  he  said,  "either  too  much  or  too  little. 
They  are  too  much  for  carrying  on  experi- 
ments in  the  organization  of  a  Canadian  naval 
service;  they  are  too  little  for  immediate  and 
effective  aid,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  tlu;  policy 
of  the  (Joverinnent  will  be  attended  with  a  very 
great  waste  of  money,  with  no  immediate  effec- 
tive result." 

The  Bill  embodying  the  naval  programme  of 
the  (iovernment,  as  .set  forth  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, was  enacted  on  the  11th  of  March,  1910, 
by  119  votes  to  7H. 

Chilian  Navy-building.  —  It  was  reported 
from  Santiagf)  de  Chile  tf)  the  English  Pre.ss, 
Oct.  21,  19(t9.  that  "the  fJovernmerit  has  de 
cided  upon  a  naval  e.xjxriditure  of  .ft, 000, 000, 
which  includes  a  20,000  ton  battleship,  two 
ocean  going  destroyers,  and  several  submarineH. 
Instructions  for  tendr-rs  have  been  sent  to  the 
Commission  in  Lf)n(lon."  A  later  mes.sage  to 
the  American  F'ress,  Nov.  12,  staled  that  "the 
luival  building  protrrainme  decided  upon  by  tin* 
('hilian  govertiiiieiit,  jirovldes  for  the  conslrvu;- 
tion  of  one  ballleshi]),  four  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers, and  two  Mubmarlnes  at  an  expenditure 
of  ?M, 000, 000." 
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The  Chinese  Programme.  —  A  Press  mes- 
Siige  from  I'cking,  Od.  11,  lOOii,  iiiiiiouuced 
thiit  a  naval  coiiuiiission,  coiisistiiig  of  Prince 
Tsaihsiiu,  the  Regent's  brother,  Admiral  Sa 
Chen-ping,  and  Sir  Chen -Tung  Liang  Cheng, 
who  was  secretary  to  the  Special  Chinese  Em- 
bassy to  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations  in 
lb97,  left  that  day  for  Europe.  This  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  first  step  toward  the  fulfilment 
of  Cliiiia's  programme  for  the  expenditure  of 
£40,000,000  on  the  rehabilitation  of  her  army 
and  navy. 

Denmark's  Fortification  and  Naval  De- 
fense. See  (in  this  vol.)  Denmark :  A.  D.  1905- 
1909. 

The  "Dreadnought"  Era. —  Outclassing 
of  all  Battleships  built  prior  to  1906.  — The 
New^  Type.  —  Effects  of  its  Introduction. — 
The  evolution  of  sea-tighting  monstrosities  re- 
ceived a  startling  and  revolutionizing  impulsion 
in  1906,  when  a  new  Dreddnought  (replacing  an 
obsolete  battleship  of  that  name)  was  added  to 
the  British  navy.  In  size,  plan  and  armament  it 
embodied  naval  teachings  just  taken  from  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  was  supposed  to  put 
every  other  existing  battle-ship  into  an  inferior 
second  class.  It  brought  suddenly  a  new  stand- 
ard into  all  comparativement  measurements  of 
naval  power,  impairing  seriously  the  worth  of 
the  costly  monsters  then  afloat.  It  signalled,  in 
fact,  a  start  for  entirely  new  racing  among  the 
competitors  for  "sea-power,"  since  the  prizesof 
substantial  fighting  efficiency  among  the  navies 
must  all  be  won  over  again,  by  the  quickest 
builders  of  the  Dreadnought  type  of  ship.  Eng- 
land had  more  reason  than  any  other  nation  to 
lament  this  happening,  and  her  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  have  been  sharply  criticised  for 
bringing  it  about;  though  the  new  type  of  bat- 
tle-ship would  have  had  creation  elsewhere  (as 
still  newer  types  of  monstrosity  are  being  cre- 
ated already)  if  English  naval  architects  had  not 
produced  it.  Even  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
f  ord  has  lashed  the  naval  authorities  of  his  coun- 
try for  bringing  on  the  Dreadnought  craze.  In  a 
speech  at  London  within  the  past  year  he  said 
that  "he  did  not  object  to  Dreadnoughts  or  im- 
provements in  battleships;  what  he  did  object 
to  was  the  advertisement  connected  with  the 
first  Dreadnought.  Then  they  had  told  another 
nation  that  that  ship  would  sink  the  whole  of 
its  fleet,  and  the  result  was  that  that  nation  set 
to  work  upon  a  definite  naval  programme  of  its 
own.  Having  given  that  insane  advertisement 
of  their  Dreadnought,  the  British  delayed  ship- 
building with  the  inevitable  result  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  if 
they  had  kept  up  their  yearly  proportion  of 
ships.  The  command  of  the  seas  was  their  life, 
and  he  believed  that  they  would  have  to  spend 
£50,000,000  more  than  they  need  have  spent 
through  that  insane  advertisement.  It  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  Great  Britain  alone, 
under  present  conditions,  to  keep  up  the  two- 
Power  standard,  and  if  there  were  no  other  al- 
ternative, there  could  only  be  the  prospect  of 
bankruptcy  or  defeat ;  but  the  two-Power  stand- 
ard could  easily  be  kept  up  with  an  Imperial 
Navy." 

Similar  criticism  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished last  year  by  Mr.  Carnegie ;  and  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  both  Japan 
and  Russia  had  bigger  ships  than  the  Dread- 


nought on  the  stocks  before  the  latter  was  begun, 

he  wrote; 

"  liritiiin,  having  so  much  larger  a  Navy  com 
pared  with  any  other  Power  or  compared  with 
several  other  Powers  together,  should  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  waiting  before  building  a 
type  that  rendered  most  of  her  ships  ineffect- 
ive. She  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Japan,  Rus- 
sia, nor  the  United  States,  and  could  easily  have 
overtaken  Germany  if  Germany  began  building 
the  new  type.  Britain  made  such  a  noise  about 
the  Dreadnought  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world." 

The  following  account  of  the  Dreadnought  and 
of  the  interest  she  had  excited  in  naval  circles 
appeared  in  a  prominent  technical  magazine 
while  the  building  of  the  ship  was  in  progress: 
"  Not  for  man}'  years  has  the  building  of  a  man- 
of-war  excited  such  wide-spread  interest  as  that 
of  H.  ^I.  S.  Dreadnought.  In  many  respects  this 
ship  has  assumed  a  sensational  character ;  she  is 
the  largest  vessel  ever  constructed  for  any  war 
fleet;  she  was  the  first  to  be  commenced  after 
the  recent  great  struggle  in  the  Far  East ;  her 
design,  which  embodies  many  new  features,  has 
hitherto  been  kept  an  official  secret,  and  the 
work  of  construction  has  been  pressed  forward 
with  so  mucli  success  that  it  is  hoped  she  will 
be  in  commission  within  fourteen  months  of  the 
laying  of  the  keel  plates.  All  these  facts  have 
contributed  to  arouse  curiosity,  particularly  as 
it  is  well  known  that  British  naval  attaches 
were  accorded  special  privileges  by  the  Japanese 
and  were  enabled  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
war  to  greater  advantage  than  the  representa- 
tives of  other  powers.  Consequently,  from  the 
day  when  the  first  whispers  of  the  coming  of 
the  Dreadnought  were  heard,  an  unusual  amount 
of  interest  has  been  taken  in  this  ship,  not  only 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  influence  of  the  design  may  be  traced 
in  the  new  programmes  of  several  rival  Powers. 
.  .  .  The  essential  feature  of  the  Dreadnought 
which  distinguishes  her  from  all  battleships 
now  in  commission  in  the  world's  fleets  is  that 
sheis  of  huge  size  and  mounts  only  one  type  of 
gun  for  use  in  line  of  battle,  instead  of  three 
types,  as  in  the  'King  Edward  VII. '  class. 

"  The  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  conclu- 
sively showed  that  the  intermediate  armament 
carried  by  the  vessels  flying  European  flags  was 
not  effective  at  modern  battle  ranges.  Even  on 
the  partial  evidence  obtained  by  tlae  French  au- 
thorities it  has  been  calculated  that  the  effective 
ranges  for  battle  have  been  raised  from  3000 
yards  to  7000  or  8000  yards.  Careful  calculations 
show  that  at  such  a  distance  the  striking  power 
of  7.5-inch  and  6-inch  guns,  which  have  been 
the  favourite  intermediate  weapons  in  the  Brit- 
ish Nav}-  hitherto,  are  comparatively  useless. 
...  It  is  vmderstood  that  originally  the  Dread- 
nought was  to  have  carried  twelve  guns  of  the 
12-inch  type,  but  difficulties  arose  in  working 
out  the  design,  and  it  was  eventuallj'^  decided  to 
drop  out  two  of  these  weapons  in  order  to  mount 
effectively  ten  pieces  of  this  colossal  striking 
power,  so  as  to  enable  eight  of  them  to  fire  on 
the  broadside,  six  ahead  and  four  astern,  without 
endangering  either  the  stability  of  the  ship  or 
running  any  undue  risks  owing  to  the  blast.  .  .  . 
With  a  broadside  of  eight  12-inch  guns,  the 
Dreadnought  is  equivalent  to  any  two  battle- 
ships built  for  the  British  fleet  prior  to  the  con- 
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struction  of  '  King  Edward  VII.,'  and  yet  her 
total  cost,  complete  with  guns,  will  be  only 
£1,797,497,  while  the  ships  of  the  'KingEdward 
YII.,'  class,  carrying  only  four  12-inch  guns  and 
the  same  number  of  9.2-inch  guns,  represent  an 
outlay  of  just  under  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling."—  Ca»defs  Magazine,  June,   1906. 

The  steadily  increasing  size  of  the  Dread- 
nought ships  is  shown  in  the  following,  reported 
from  Portsmouth,  England,  Sept.  30,  1909: 
"Since  the  launch  of  the  Dreadnought  by  the 
King  in  February,  1906,  each  successive  ship 
which  has  taken  the  water  at  Portsmouth  has 
exceeded  her  predecessor  in  size.  The  weight 
of  the  Septune,  successfully  floated  by  the 
Duchess  of  Albanj-  to-day  shows  an  advance  of 
no  fewer  than  l.oOO  tons  upon  that  of  the  vessel 
launched  by  his  Majesty:  and  of  500  tons  over 
that  of  the  St.  Vincent,  the  preceding  battleship 
on  the  building  slip.  The  ship  which  is  to  be 
laid  down  next  month  will  probably  far  exceed 
the  dimensions  of  the  Xeptnne." 

England  and  Germany. —  Their  "Dread- 
nought "  Building  Compared.  —  The  Ques- 
tion in  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Hys- 
teria in  the  Country. — An  exciting  period 
of  debate  in  Parliament  and  of  discussion 
throughout  Great  Britain  was  opened  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1909,  when  the  Navy  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  were  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  his  speech  on  bring- 
ing forward  the  Estimates,  which  contemplated 
an  expenditure  of  £35.142,700,  being  nearly 
£3,00<J,0'X)  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
current  year,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Mr.  Reginald  McKenna.  explained  the  rea.sons 
for  the  increase  at  length,  saying  in  part :  "We 
cannot  take  stock  of  our  Navy,  and  measure  our 
requirements  except  in  relation  to  the  strength 
of  foreign  navies.  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to 
refer  to  foreign  coimtries  in  making  estimates  of 
our  naval  requirements.  Several  of  the  Powc  rs 
are  rapidly  developing  their  naval  strength  at  tiiis 
moment  ;  but  none  at  a  pace  comparable  with 
tiiat  of  German}'.  U  in  what  I  have  to  s;iy  now 
I  select  that  Power  as  tlie  standard  by  whidi  to 
measure  our  own  requirements,  the  House  will 
understand  tJiat  I  do  sf)  only  for  what  may  be 
called  arithriietira!  purposes,  and  without  pre- 
suming upon  tlic  r;xpression  of  any  feeling  f)r 
opinion  of  my  own  —  exrept  it  Jje  one  of  re 
H[»ectful  admiration  for  afiministrative  and  pro- 
fessional efTlciency.  .   .  . 

"  When  the  Estimates  were  presented  to  Par 
liament  a  year  ago  we  had  neven  battleships  of 
the  Dr'  ht  class  and  three  cruisers  <A  the 

Invinci  .  either  afloat  or  iti  f>r(K-esH  of  con- 

htruction.  '1  he  whole  of  thes<;  wer*-  due  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  1910  At  that  time 
Ormany  was  building  four  Dreadnoughts  and 
one  Invincible,  of  which  two  Drea(lnoughtH 
were  ftxp<'cterl  to  be  rompletc<l  by  tlie  end  of 
tliis  year,  and  the  rernainintr  three  ships  in  the 
auturriri  of  1010  Thus,  at  that  tlriH',  we  liad  a 
su[  if  shi|)'^of  ten  to  (Ive 

In  with  the  additional 

ft/lvantage  that  the  whole  'if  ours  were  expected 
I/,  i.«.  ,  .r,.t,li.t/'(|  <uiu\i-  tnonths  In  aflvance  of  llio 
\fv-  ■'  the  '^Jernian   ships.     The  new  0(!r 

mail  r  !••>  Hill  lut/j  at  that  time  become  law, 
and  a^;conllng  Ut  our  interpretation  of  its  pro 
vUlorn  three  Dreadnoui^hts  and  <>uv  Invinrlble 
would  be  laid  down  in  the  courw;  of  the  year 


1908-9.  The  financial  provisions  of  that  Bill 
were  such  as  to  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that  no 
work  would  be  commenced  upon  these  four 
ships  until  the  month  of  August  last  year,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  completed  before  Febru- 
ary, 1911.  This  time  last  year,  therefore,  we 
had  to  contemplate  five  German  ships  under 
construction,  three  of  which  would  be  completed 
in  the  autumn  of  1910  and  four  more  ships  to  be 
commenced  about  August,  1908,  and  commis- 
sioned in  February,  1911.  In  view  of  this  state 
of  afifairs  this  House  of  Commons  last  year  ap- 
proved of  a  programme  of  two  large  ships  to  be 
laid  down  at  such  a  time  as  would  give  to  this 
country  a  total  of  12  of  these  new  ships,  as 
against  a  possible  completed  German  total  of 
nine.  In  the  face  of  last  year's  programme  no 
one  could  with  any  fairness  charge  this  Govern- 
ment with  having  started  upon  a  race  of  compet- 
itive armaments.  By  example  as  well  as  by 
precept  we  sought  to  check  the  rapid  rate  of 
shipbuilding.  We  failed.  .  .  . 

"  The  difficulty  in  which  the  Government  find 
themselves  placed  at  this  moment  is  that  we  do 
not  know  — as  we  thought  we  did  —  the  rate  at 
which  German  construction  is  taking  place.  We 
know  that  the  Germans  have  a  law  which, 
when  all  the  ships  under  it  have  been  com- 
pleted, will  give  tliem  a  navy  more  powerful 
than  any  at  present  in  existence.  We  know 
that,  but  we  do  not  know  the  rate  at  which 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  We  now  expect  that  the  four 
German  ships  of  the  1908-9  programme  will 
be  completed,  not  in  February.  1911,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1910.  I  am  informed,  more- 
over, that  the  collection  of  materials  and  the 
manufacture  of  armaments,  guns,  and  gun- 
mountings  have  alread}'  begun  for  four  more 
ships  which,  according  to  the  Navj'  Law,  be- 
long to  th(!  programme  of  1909-10.  Therefore 
we  have  to  take  stock  of  the  new  situation,  in 
which  we  reckon  not  nine  but  13  (lernian  shii>s 
may  be  completed  in  1911,  and  in  1912  such  fur- 
ther ships,  if  any,  as  may  be  begun  in  the 
course  of  the  next  financial  year,  or  laid  down 
in  April,  1910.  We  may  stop  here  and  i)ay  a 
triluite  to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
j)Ower  of  constructing  ships  of  the  l:irgest  size 
in  Germany.  Two  years  ago.  I  believe,  there 
were  in  Germany,  with  the  jiossible  exception 
of  one  or  two  sli|)8  in  private  yards,  no  slip 
capable  of  carrying  a  Dreadnought.  Today 
they  have  actually  no  less  than  14  such  slips 
and  three  more  under  construction.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  ludl  of  the  ships  is  true  also  of  the 
guns,  armour,  and  mountings.  Two  years  ago 
any  one  familiar  with  thi'  ca|)acity  of  Krupj/s 
and  other  great  (Jernian  firms  would  have  ridi- 
culed tlw  possibility  of  their  imdertaking  the 
supply  of  all  the  component  parts  of  <'ight  bat- 
tleships in  a  single  year.  Today  this  productive 
power  is  a  realized  fact,  and  it  will  lax  tin-  re- 
s'nirces  of  our  own  great  firms  if  we  are  to  ri'tain 
the  supremacy  in  rapidity  and  volume  of  con- 
struction. 

"  Having  said  so  much  on  foreign  luival  de 
velojunr-nt,  I  turn  to  our  own  j)roL,'ramme  of 
cf)nstru(  tlon.  As  I  have  said,  we  shall  have  in 
March,  1911,  eight  completed  Dreailnonghts 
and  four  Invincilili-s.  We  propose  to  lay  down 
two  more  Dreiidnoiit'lits  in  .luly  of  this  year, 
and  the  lertiis  of  the  r  (iiitracls  will  provide  that 
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they  shall  beromplctrd  in  July,  1911.  .  .  .  Two 
more  ships  will  be  laid  down  in  November  this 
year,  to  be  completed  in  1911,  and  in  that  year 
our  total  strength  in  Dreadnoughts  and  Invinci- 
bles  will  be  12  of  the  former  and  four  of  the 
latter.  The  date,  however,  which  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  up  to  which  the  present 
programme  must  provide  —  April,  1912.  I  have 
shown  that  we  shall  in  the  course  of  1911  have 
16  of  these  modern  .ships,  as  against  13  ships  for 
which  Germany  is  already  making  provision. 
The  German  law  provides  for  four  more  ships 
to  be  laid  down  in  1910-11.  But  if  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships  is  accelerated  —  as  I  im- 
derstand  was  the  ease  of  the  fotir  ships  of  the 
1909-10  programme  —  they  would  be  completed 
by  April,  1912.  Therefore  on  that  date  Ger- 
many would  have  17  Dreadnoughts  and  Invinci- 
bles.  But  even  if  no  acceleration  takes  place 
before  April,  1910,  this  number  would  be  com- 
pleted in  the  autumn  of  1912.  This  is  a  contin- 
geucy  which  his  Majesty's  Government  have  to 
take  into  account. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  run  risks.  If  we  are 
to  be  sure  of  retaining  superiority  in  this  by  far 
the  most  powerful  types  of  battleships,'  the 
Board  of  Adniiralty  must  be  in  a  position,  if  the 
necessity  arises,  to  give  orders  for  guns,  gun- 
mountings,  armour,  and  other  materials  at  such 
a  time  and  to  such  an  amount  as  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  delivery  of  four  more  large  ar- 
moured ships  by  JIarch.  1912.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  contingency  of  Germany 
having  17  of  these  ships  in  the  spring  of  1912 
by  our  having  20,  but  we  can  only  meet  that 
contingency  if  the  Government  are  empowered 
by  Parliament  to  give  the  necessary  orders  in 
the  course  of  the  present  3'ear.  I  can  well 
imagine  that  this  method  of  calculating  in 
Dreadnoughts  and  Invincibles  alone  may  seem 
unsatisfactory,  and  even  unfair  to  many  per- 
sons. They  may  say  :  '  What  has  become  of 
the  Lord  Nelsons,  the  King  Edwards,  the  Dun- 
cans, and  the  Formidables  and  the  earlier  battle- 
ships on  which  our  naval  superiority  has  been 
so  constantly  reckoned  ?  Is  no  account  to  be 
taken  of  our  powerful  fleet  of  armoured  cruis- 
ers, numbering  no  less  than  35?'  Yes;  the 
Board  of  Admiraltj"  have  not  forgotten  these 
ships.  They  still  constitute  a  mighty  fleet. 
The  Dreadnought  has  not  rendered  them  obso- 
lete, and  many  of  them  would  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  in  the  line  of  battle  for 
many  years  to  come.  But,  though  they  have 
not  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  Dreadnoughts 
and  the  Invincibles,  yet  their  life  has  been  short- 
ened. ...  A  battleship  must  be  regarded  as  a 
machine  of  which  the  output  is  fighting  capa- 
city. All  improvements  in  the  designs  of  ships 
which  increase  the  fighting  capacity  necessarily 
shorten  the  life  of  earlier  battleships  just  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  machine.  The  greater  the 
value  of  the  improvements,  the  sooner  the  ear- 
lier ships  become  obsolete." 

Mr.  McKenna's  reckoning  of  the  comparative 
numbers  of  Dreadnoughts  that  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  would  have  in  1912  was  challenged  at 
once  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  ]\Ir.  Bal- 
four, who  said:  "  On  the  two-years'  basis  of 
building  we  shall  in  December,  1910,  as  I  calcu- 
late, have  ten,  and  only  ten.  Dreadnoughts. 
But  the  Germans  at  that  date,  as  I  calculate, 
will  have  13.     That  assumes,  of  course,  that  I 


am  right  in  stating,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
be  contradicteil,  that  the  Germans  anticipated 
their  progranune  by  four  months.  If  you  work 
that  out,  and  ansuine  tliat  the  German  ships  be- 
gun la.st  November,  in  anticipation  by  five 
months  of  the  ordinary  date,  are  completed  in 
two  years,  then  you  will  find  that  I  am  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  in  December,  1910,  we 
shall  have  only  ten  Dreadnoughts  and  the  Ger- 
mans will  have  13.  That  danger  period  in 
which,  according  to  my  calculation,  the  ratio  of 
British  to  German  Dreadnoughts  is  as  ten  to  13 
extends,  on  the  basis  of  two  years'  building, 
from  December,  1910,  to  the  end  of  March,  1911. 
On  April  1.  1911,  the  Germans,  as  I  understand 
it,  will  have  only  13  and  we  shall  have  raised 
our  number  to  12.  We  should  still,  therefore, 
on  April  1.  1911,  according  to  my  calculation, 
have  one  less  than  the  Germans,  and  that 
period  of  what  I  might  call  the  12  British  to  13 
Germans  will  last  until  July,  1911.  Then  we 
shall  have  14;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  Ger- 
mans, if  they  build  their  four  ships  this  year, 
in  addition  to  the  anticipated  ships  thej'  laid 
down  in  November,  will  have  17.  as  I  under- 
stand. We  should  still  have  14  in  July,  1911, 
but  the  Germans  would,  as  I  make  out,  have 
17." 

Mr.  Balfour  contended  that  the  four  ships 
which,  according  to  the  German  programme, 
were  to  be  laid  down  on  the  1st  of  April  coming 
(1909)  had  been  actually  laid  down  in  advance 
of  that  time.  He  had  information  to  that 
effect ;  whereas  ]Mr.  ^IcKenna  was  informed 
that  materials  for  them  had  been  collected  in 
advance,  but  that  the  construction  was  not  be- 
gun. Mr.  Balfour  contended  stoutly  for  the 
correctness  of  his  own  information,  and  argued  : 
"  If  they  [the  four  battleships  supposedly  wait- 
ing to  be  laid  down  April  1,  1909]  were  laid 
down  in  November,  as  I  believe,  that  means 
that  the  Germans  laid  down  eight  Dreadnoughts 
last  year.  They  may  lav  down  no  Dreadnoughts 
this  year,  and  they  may  say,  'We  anticipated 
our  "four  ships  for  1909-10  ;  we  anticipated 
them  by  laying  them  down  in  November;  we 
have  no  ships  for  this  financial  year.'  But 
there  are  two  other  things  to  remember.  Hav- 
ing laid  down  eight  ships  last  year,  they  may 
lay  down  four  ships  this  year,  or  thej'  may  lay 
down  eight  ships  this  year.  That  the  capacity 
of  their  yards  and  their  great  engineering  shops 
renders  that  process  perfectly  feasible  no  one 
now  doubts.  ...  If  the  Germans  go  on  at  that 
rate,  which  is  more  than  possible,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  they  will  have  on  April  1,  1912,  21 
Dreadnoughts  to  our  20.  The  hypotheses, 
then,  are  these,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  House  :  —  Eight 
Dreadnoughts  have  been  laid  down  in  1908  by 
Germany.  If  four  are  laid  down  in  1909,  there 
will  be  17  on  April  1,  1912  ;  if  eight  are  laid 
down  —  as  eight  have  been  laid  down  last  year 
—  there  will  be  21  on  April  1,  1912,  to  our  20; 
and  if  the  Germans  imitate  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  and  lay  down  not  only 
their  eight  in  the  financial  3'ear,  but  begin  a 
new  group  of  four  when  the  Government  pro- 
pose their  group  of  four,  on  April  1,  12  months 
hence,  they  will  then  have  25." 

Over  this  difference  of  information  as  to  the 
facts  of  German  Dreadnought-building,  and  con- 
sequent differences  of  conclusion,   controversy 
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raged  throughout  the  kingdom  for  Aveeks. 
The  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Asquith,  tried  unavail- 
ingly  to  moderate  the  impeachment  of  German 
good  faith  in  the  matter.  "  It  is  fair  and  right 
to  the  German  Government  that  I  should  say," 
he  remarked,  "that  we  have  had  a  most  dis- 
tinct declaration  from  them  that  it  is  not  their 
intention  to  accelerate  their  programme  (cheers) 
and  we  cannot  possibly,  as  a  Government,  be- 
lieving as  we  do  most  explicitly  in  the  good 
faith  of  those  declarations  (cheers),  we  cannot 
possibly  put  before  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Parliament  a  programme  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  declaration  of  that  kind  will  not  be 
carried  out.  Be  it  observed  —  I  want  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  language  I  use  about  this  — 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  a  pledge  in  the  sense 
of  an  agreement  between  the  two  countries. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  should  not  accuse  the  ! 
German  Government  of  anything  in  the  nature  j 
of  bad  faith  if  they  altered  their  intention.  We 
have  been  told  by  them  expressly  and  explicitly 
that  that  is  their  intention,  an  intention  not  to 
accelerate,  or  in  other  words  not  to  do  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  contemplates,  when  he  cred- 
its them  with  the  intention  possibly  of  doing  — 
namely,  of  laying  down  as  many  as  eight  ships 
in  one  financial  year.  It  is  impossible  in  fram- 
ing these  Estimates  to  do  so  while  at  the  same 
time  ignoring  that  declaration  from  the  German 
Government,  and  that  is  why  I  say  in  taking 
this  power  to  lay  down  if  need  be  four  ships  on 
April  1  next  year  we  are  making  such  provision 
as  prudence  shows  to  be  necessary  for  all  the 
contingencies  which  we  can  reasonably  antici- 
pate at  the  present  moment." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Asquith  made  a  state- 
ment of  importance  in  reply  to  tlic  question. 
Why  should  tiiere  be  an  increasing  competition 
in  n;tval  expenditure  between  these  two  coun- 
tries? "The  question,"  he  saiil,  "has  been 
raiscfi  by  us,  the  Briti.sh  Government,  more 
than  onr^,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
any  proposal  for  a  mutual  reduction  of  expen- 
diture for  naval  purposes  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Gerniati  Gov<riiment,  but  we  liave  been  as- 
sured more  than  once,  anrl  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  that  tlieir  naval  expenditure  is  gov- 
erned Holel}'  by  reference  to  their  own  needs, 
and  that  their  programme  does  not  depend 
upon  ours.  That  is  tiie  stat<nient  which  has 
been  ma^lc  U)  us.  Tliey  tell  us  quite  plainly 
that  if  we  build  100  Dreadnoughts  we  must  not 
aflsume  that  they  would  add  to  their  naval 
programme,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  built 
no  Oreadnoiiglits  at  all  they  wouM  go  on  with 
their  proL'ramrne  just  as  it  is.  If  that  is  so,  it 
Is  perfectly  f:jeur  that  there  is  no  p'msibility  of 
an  arrangement  for  mutual  reduction.  I  ngret 
it  very  much,  but  I  do  not  complain.  The  Ger- 
mans, like  evr-ry  other  nation,  are  the  best 
judi.'»"i '>f  their  own  national  requirements  and 
ne' 

A  have    been    learned    from    Mr.    Mc- 

Kenna  s  nfatement,  quoted  above,  tlu-  Govern- 
ment deHJrefl  authority  to  beirin  construction  of 
two  new  I>re!i/lnr)uglits  in  July  and  two  in  No- 
vfrmber,  19<)tt,  wltli  contingent  authorltv  In  ii<l- 
ditlon  to  give  orders  during  the  year  for  four 
more,  if  reavins  for  doinir  ho  apjieared.  This 
did  not  Mitlnfy  the  <^)pf)''mltion,  whidi  InnUted 
that  not  lens  than  elglit  of  the  new  type  of 
battle  Hbips  should  be  hullt  outright ;  ami  a  ver- 


itable panic  of  public  excitement  on  the  stibject 
of  German  designs  against  England  was  created 
in  the  country,  by  the  combined  agency  of 
speech  and  press  and  the  melodramatic  stage. 
The  Government  was  so  little  shaken  by  the 
clamor  that  a  motion  of  censure  on  its  "de- 
clared policy  "  in  the  matter  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  218. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  26th  of  July,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna  made  the  following  announcement  of  a 
modification  in  its  naval  programme  : 

"After  very  anxious  and  careful  examination 
of  the  condition  of  shipbuilding  in  foreign 
countries  the  Government  liave  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  to  take  all  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  the  second  four 
ships  referred  to  in  this  year's  programme 
should  be  completed  by  March.  1912.  They 
propose  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
way  of  preparation  of  plans,  getting  out  of  spe- 
cifications, invitations  to  tender,  and,  finally, 
the  giving  of  orders  which  will  procure  the  de- 
livery of  these  ships  at  the  time  I  have  named. 
As  was  said  in  the  month  of  March,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  lay  the  keels  of  these  ships  in  the 
course  of  the  present  financial  year.  It  will  be 
quite  time  enough  if  the  keels  are  laid  in  the 
month  of  April  next.   .  .  . 

"The  examination  of  the  sUxte  of  foreign 
shipbuilding  programmes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  bound  to  lead  in  the  minds  of  most 
members  of  the  Committee  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Government  had  no  other  course  open 
to  them.  The  Committee  had  stated  to  them 
last  March  very  amply  what  was  the  condition 
of  foreign  shipbuilding  up  to  that  date.  Since 
then  the  development  of  shipbuilding  in  foreign 
countries  has  gone  on  apace.  Two  countries, 
Italy  and  Austria,  have  now  declared  a  definite 
programme  of  four  large  armoured  ships  of  the 
latest  type.  In  Italy  one  of  those  ships  is  al 
ready  laid  down,  a  second  is  to  be  laid  down 
immediately,  and  the  ri'maining  two  are  both 
to  be  laid  down  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  With  regard  to  the  Austrian  programme, 
sceptics  migiit  say  they  would  never  believe  in 
it  \mtil,  as  in  tlu-  case  of  Italy,  they  saw  the 
keels  actually  laid  down,  but  the  fact  is  every 
earnest  ha.s  bcrn  given  of  tiie  detcrniinafion  of 
the  Austrian  Government,  and  two  large  slips 
have  been  prepared  for  the  construction  of 
battleships  of  the  larijest  type." 

The   English  Naval  Programme  for  1910. 

—  "  The  navy  estimates  for  1!H0.  which  were 
issued  by  the  British  Adniimlty  last  inglit,  pro- 
vide for  an  expenditure  of  !?2i):t,01M,r)00,  ;in  in 
crease  of  $27, HO.'j, ()()()  over  lHOi).  The  increase 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  Hiiipliuilding  ar- 
maments fttithorl/.ed  by  Pailiument  before disso- 
lutif)n.  The  new  progranmie  provides  for  five 
lart'e  armored  shii)H,  five  jirotected  cnnsers. 
twenty  destroyers,  and  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  submarines.  Uy  Ai)ril  1  then!  will  be  under 
Cf>nstrweiion  seven  battieshi|)S.  three  armored, 
nine  protcrterl,  and  two  urnirrnored  cruisers, 
thirty-seven  destroyers,  and  nine  sulimarines." 

—  A     }'.  AV.  Pout.  M.irrk  10,  HMO 

The  French  Naval  Administration.  — 
Alarming  ditcovery  of  Bad  Conditions.  — 
France  was  greuily  start  led  and  sliocked  In 
.March,  lllOJJ,  by  rumored  scandals  in  naval  ad  ■ 
ndnlstratlon,  uncovered  by  the  investigations 
of  a   Parliamentary   Commi.sHion,   but  not  yet 
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officially  made  known.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  was  not  published  until  late  in 
June,  and  when  it  appeared  it  confirmed,  not 
the  worst  of  the  state  of  things  which  rumor 
had  described,  but  enough  to  show  an  alarming 
and  unsuspected  weakness  of  tiie  nation  on  that 
side  of  its  armament  for  war.  From  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  elaborate  report  a  few  translated 
passages  will  suHice  to  indicate  some  of  the 
conditions  it  brought  to  light.  In  this  final 
summar}',  the  Connnission  states  that  the  testi- 
mony submitted  by  it  establishes,  among  other 
facts,  the  following: 

"That  during  the  last  ten  years  Parliament 
has  been  asked  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
ships  for  which  in  most  cases  the  plans  have 
not  been  definitely  (scricusemeiit)  fixed  ;  that 
months,  and  most  generally  years,  elapsed  be- 
tween the  different  contracts  for  the  essential 
parts  of  the  ships,  the  hulls,  the  turrets,  the 
boilers,  &c.,  entailing  considerable  loss  of  time 
and  of  money  .  .  .  ;  that  numerous  and  impor- 
tant changes  were  introduced  in  the  course  of 
construction,  .  .  .  changes  the  chief  inconven- 
ience of  which,  apart  from  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  retardation  of  construction, 
is  to  impair  that  homogeneity  which  is  the  su- 
preme quality  of  a  squadron ;  that  most  of  these 
defects  are  aggravated  in  the  case  of  the  six 
battleships  of  the  Danton  type,  the  original 
contract  for  which,  signed  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  has  undergone  hundreds  of  modifica- 
tions which  must  now  be  placed  on  a  proper 
basis.  .  .  . 

"That  the  arsenals  are  not  at  present  in  a 
state  to  carry  out  with  the  rapidity  which  is  de- 
sirable new  constructions  and  repairs  ;  that  the 
mechanical  equipment  is  in  general  inadequate 
and  out  of  date ;  that  the  abolition  of  piece- 
work, which  has  coincided  with  a  reduction  of 
working  hours  and  the  diminution  of  the  pow- 
ers and  authority  of  the  superintendents  in 
charge,  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  lessening 
of  production  ;  and  that  lack  of  material  some- 
times entails  a  stoppage  of  work.  .  .  . 

"That  the  four  divisions  of  battleships  and 
the  cruiser  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  have  not  the  regulation  supply  of 
steel  shells,  that  the  two  divisions  of  armoured 
cruisers  of  the  Northern  Squadron  have  only 
one-third  of  their  proper  supply  of  steel  shells, 
and  that  for  both  squadrons  the  stores  for  re- 
newing their  supplies  of  steel  sheils  are  not 
ready. 

"  That  the  various  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  wanting  in  unity  of  views  and  pur- 
pose, in  method  and  in  defined  responsibility, 
and  that  neglect,  disorder,  and  confusion  too 
frequently  prevail.   ... 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  scheme  of  1901  for  modernizing  ports 
and  dock  yards  in  arcoidancc  with  the  require 
ments  of  the  construction  programme  of  1900 
has  been  executed,  and  in  view  of  the  total 
failure  to  provide  docking  accommodation  for 
the  large  battleships  of  the  Danton  class,  the 
Commission  invites  the  Chamber  to  censure  the 
want  of  foresight  and  the  indifference  which 
these  lamentable  discoveries  disclose." 

French  Naval  Programme  revised  in  1909. 
—  Radical  Changes  in  the  Department  of  the 
Marine.  —  A  despatch  from  Paris,  June  8, 
1909,   announced:    "According    to   the    Temps 
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this  evening,  the  Navy  Council  has  finally  de- 
cided to  recommend  that,  in  addition  to  4.'3 
ships  of  the  line,  the  fieet  shall  consist  of  12 
'  scout  cruisers,'  00  large  destroyers,  and  64  sub- 
marines. Tlie  importance  attached  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  capital  ships,  which  is 
the  chief  feature  of  the  new  proposals,  is  illus- 
trated l)y  a  comparison  with  the  so-called  'pro- 
grammes '  of  1900  and  1907.  In  1900  it  was  de- 
cided on  paper  that  the  fleet  .should  consist  of 
28  battleships,  24  armoured  cruisers,  52  de- 
stroyers, 203  torpedo-boats,  and  3b  submarines 
or  submersibles.  In  1907  the  composition  of 
the  fleet  was  changed  to  38  battleships,  20 
armoured  cruisers,  six  scouts,  109  destroyers, 
170  torpedo-boats,  82  submarines  for  offensive 
purposes,  and  49  defence  sul)marines. 

"  A  comparison  of  these  three  '  programmes' 
shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  capital 
ships  and  destroyers,  the  abolition  of  armoured 
cruisers  as  a  separate  class  and  of  torpedo-boats 
in  favour  of  destroyers,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  submarines.  With  regard  to  the 
existing  armoured  cruisers,  which  the  Navy 
Council  no  longer  regards  as  efficient  fighting 
units,  it  may  be  noted  that  two  out  of  the  four 
14,000-ton  Gambettas  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. Given  the  age  limit  of  armoured  ships 
as  fixed  at  20  years,  onlj-  the  six  Danton  and 
the  six  Republique  battleships  would  still  fig- 
ure on  the  effective  list  by  1925.  In  other  words, 
33  armoured  ships  would  have  to  be  completed 
during  the  next  10  years.  In  addition,  12  scout 
cruisers  would  have  to  be  constructed,  and,  be- 
sides a  number  of  submarines,  over  100  de- 
stroyers would  have  to  be  laid  down,  since  the 
life  of  this  class  of  vessel  is  fixed  at  17  years." 

On  the  29th  of  July  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  wrote :  "  It  is  semi  officially 
announced  this  evening  that  the  Covmcil  of 
Ministers  at  its  meeting  to-day  approved  a  num- 
ber of  radical  changes  proposed  by  the  new 
Minister  of  Marine,  among  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  personnel  of  the  naval  administration.  All 
the  heads  of  departments  at  the  ]\Iinistry  of 
Marine  appointed  under  the  old  regime  have 
been  removed  and  their  places  have  been  filled 
by  Admiral  Boue  de  Lapeyr^re's  own  nominees. 
So  complete  a  reconstruction  of  a  public  depart- 
ment is  without  precedent  in  modern  French 
history.  These  changes,  moreover,  are  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  new  appointments  in 
the  commands  afloat." 

On  the  first  of  April,  1910,  it  was  announced 
from  Paris  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
voted  to  lay  down  two  battle-ships  in  the  current 
year,  designed  to  equal  the  latest  type  added  to 
the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

French  Naval  Administration.  —  Parlia- 
mentary Investigation.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1909  (March-June). 

The  German  Emperor's  Statement  of  his 
Peace  Policy  based  on  Preparation  for  War. 
—  In  the  spring  of  1905,  speaking  at  Bremen, 
on  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  his  father, 
the  Emperor  made  an  impressive  statement  of 
his  motives  in  striving  for  the  creation  in  Ger- 
many of  a  great  naval  and  military  power.  He 
said  that  in  boyhood  he  had  been  angered  at  the 
weakness  of  the  German  navy,  and  that  his  pol- 
icy had  sprung  from  that  feeling,  not  directed 
toward  aggression,  but  to  the  command  of 
respect  from  the  rest  of  the   world.     His   aim 
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was  to  "do  everything  possible  to  let  bayonets 
and  cannon  rest,  but  to  keep  the  bayonets  sharp 
and  the  cannon  ready,  so  that  envy  and  greed 
shall  not  disturb  us  in  tending  our  garden  or 
building  our  beautiful  house."  "I  vowed,"  he 
said,  "  never  to  strike  for  world-mastery.  The 
world-power  that  I  then  dreamed  of  was  to 
create  for  the  German  Empire  on  all  sides  the 
most  absolute  confidence  as  a  quiet,  honest,  and 
peaceable  neighbor.  I  have  vowed  that  if  ever 
the  time  comes  that  history  shall  speak  of  a 
German  world-power,  or  a  HohenzoUern  world- 
power,  this  should  not  be  based  upon  conquest, 
but  should  come  through  the  mutual  striving 
of  nations  after  common  purposes." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  in  the  perfect 
truthfulness  of  this  assertion  of  high  motives, 
and  the  perfect  sincerity  with  which  they  have 
been  obeyed,  while  seeing  at  the  same  time  how 
much,  in  their  working,  they  have  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  world.  As  the  power  of  Ger- 
many has  grown  under  his  hand,  the  Kaiser  has 
been  tempted  mon-  and  more  to  impose  his  will 
on  neighbors  whose  cannon  were  not  as  ready 
or  their  sharpened  bayonets  as  many  as  his. 
The  world-power  of  his  desire  has  become  more 
and  more  a  dictatorial  power.  The  peace  he 
has  preserved  by  it  has  been  peace  on  his  own 
term.9,  more  than  once.  The  result  has  been  to 
excite  throughout  the  world  such  a  feeling  of 
being  menaced  by  war  as  had  not  been  known 
since  Napoleon's  day,  and  to  impel  among 
nations,  big  and  little,  a  more  feverish  and 
competitive  arming  for  war  than  ever  busied 
them  before.  As  worked  out  by  the  man,  the 
Kai.ser's  jKjlicy  of  peace-making  by  the  tools  of 
war  has  cf  rtainly  lost  the  innocence  it  had  when 
fonceived  by  the  boy. 

The  German  Side  of  the  Navy-building 
Question.  —  W'lien,  in  March,  1900,  df.bate  on 
the  Navy  Estimates  in  England  started  excite- 
ment over  the  rapidity  with  which  Germany 
H«emed  to  have  developed  the  building  of 
Drea'lnowghts,  Chancellor  BQlow,  on  the  29th  of 
that  month,  said  in  the  Reichstag:  '•The  Fed- 
erated Governm<nt3  entertain  no  thoughts  of 
entf'ring  into  competition  with  British  sea- 
power  by  means  of  the  construction  of  the  Ger- 
man navy.  Af:cording  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Navy  I>aw,  the  immovable  purp<.»3f  of  (ierman 
naval  [lojicy  i."*  founded  upon  the  fact  that  we 
desire  to  cresite  our  naval  armaments  wjlely  for 
the  protection  of  our  coastH  anrl  our  tra<le.  It 
in,  moreover,  an  indi.sputabje  (wt  that  the  pro- 
j(ramme  of  our  naval  construction  lies  open  in 
absolute  publicity.  We  have  nothing  to  keep 
iKrfTel,  nothing  to  hide,  anri  it  is  not  intf.-ndcd  to 
.•ir':<;lerafe  the  carryiiij?  out  of  our  construction 
programme  f>eyond  the  limits  of  time  cf)nt<,-m- 
plated  by  th*-  law  (uher  '/if  rjiirtzlirlu:  Frint 
kinauM  III  /jTMrhteuntgen).  All  rumours  to  the 
contrary  are  falw;.  In  the  auturim  f»f  1912,  at 
the  earll»«t,  we  shall  have  ready  for  service  the 
18  large  new  shipfi.  Including  three  armoured 
cnilsern,  provided  by  law," 

Thl»i  ttal*;m'nt  was  supplemented  by  one 
from  Admirni  Tirjiit/,  who  said  "  .Vow,  as  pre- 
viouHly,  we  build  nil  ships  in  about  •'>'(  months 
—  alKiiit  'V>  months  in  the  Hrnall  y(ir-<U.  To  that 
p*T\(>ii  are  iwld'-'l  trialt,  which  lanl  for  vveral 
months  Eqtially  inaccurate  in  the  nsM-rtion 
that,  with  a  view  to  more  rapid  ( onstruction, 
the  i-OulrwrM   for   titi:  ttewer  shiiis  are  placed 
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sooner  than  is  allowed  by  the  estimates.  All 
that  is  true  is  the  following  :  Subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Reichstag,  contracts  for  two  ships 
of  the  1909  financial  programme  were  last  au- 
tumn promised  to  two  private  yards  at  compara- 
tively low  prices.  This  was  done  because  there 
was  a  danger  that,  if  orders  for  four  ships  were 
placed  at  the  same  time  at  the  beginning  of 
1909  there  would  be  a  considerable  advance  in 
price.  If  orders  for  two  ships  were  already 
placed  the  Imperial  Navy  Office  was  in  a  much 
more  favourable  position  for  placing  orders  for 
the  other  two.  We  can  put  the  Imperial  yards 
into  competition  with  the  private  yards.  *  The 
Imperial  yards  cannot  undertake  more  than  two 
ships  at  once.  The  private  firms,  therefore,  will 
be  compelled  to  ask  lower  terms.  If  the  matter 
has  been  kept  secret,  that  is  solely  because  the 
firms  must  not  be  made  aware  of  the  business 
transactions  of  the  Navy  Office.  Contracts  for 
the  ships  have  not  been  placed  ;  assurances  only 
have  been  given.  The  contract  is  concluded 
only  after  the  voting  of  the  estimate.  The 
period  for  delivery  is  36  months  from  April  1, 
1909.  Not  a  penny  is  available  for  the  "  pro- 
mised '  ships  before  April  1.  That  must  be  clear 
to  everybody  who  knows  the  Parliamentary 
conditions  and  our  accounts  system.  Not  even 
indirectly  has  any  money  been  procured  from 
banks  for  the  yards  in  any  way  whatever  by  the 
agency  of  the  Navy  Office. 

"  In  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  order  for  the 
first  of  the  two  ships  special  account  was  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  yard  in  question  is  princi- 
pally engaged  in  the  construction  of  this  kind 
of  ship.  Accelerated  completion  of  these  two 
ships  is  neither  asked  for  nor  intended.  The 
firms  get  their  "money  only  in  quarterly  in.stal- 
ments.  Contracts  for  the  two  other  ships  of 
this  years  programme  are  not  to  be  placed  until 
some  months  after  the  conditions  for  tendering 
are  drawn  up  late  in  the  summer.  As  the  pri- 
vate yards  no  more  than  the  Imperial  yards 
know  whether  tiiey  will  get  the  orders  for  these 
ships,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  special  pre- 
paration of  material.  If  there  has  been  any 
such  accumulation,  it  is,  presumably,  due  to 
business  reasons,  certainly  to  no  incentive  of 
ours. 

"In  conclusion,  I  repeat  once  more  with 
emphasis  that,  as  the  Imperial  Chancellor  has 
already  said,  we  shall  hiivr  ready  for  usi-  in  1912 
ten  Dreadnoughts  and  three  Invincibles  —  in  all 
1:1,  and  not  17,  large  nuKliTn  ships  —  and  that 
not  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  autumn.  How  far 
it  is  riifht  to  base  comjJarisonH  of  naval  strength 
iipon  the  number  of  Dreadnoughts  is  a  (juestion 
which  I  shall  not  ln-re  discuss." 

As  to  the  suggested  readiness  and  desire  of 
Great  Britain  to  join  in  an  internatioinil  agree- 
ment for  the  limiting  of  naval  armaments,  the 
CJermans  have  alway.s  had  a  rather  reasonable 
answer,  whii  h  was  phra.s<'d  forcibly  by  one  of 
the  Agrarian  organs  when  it  said  : 

"  When  thr;  weaker  promises  the  stronger 
to  absUiin  from  all  means  of  Increasing  his 
strength,  the  strong  man  needs  to  make  no  fur- 
ther elTort  Ut  retain  his  relative  pre|)on(leranco 
for  ever.  If  the  other  naval  Powers  entereri 
into  such  an  agreement,  England,  without  tak 
Ing  upon  herself  any  further  burdens,  would  re- 
tain manUry  at  sea  before  which  all  must  bow. 
Mttle  need  as  we  have  tu  interfere  with  regard 
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to  England's  programme,  even  so  little  need  has 
England  to  look  askance  upon  our  (-onstructicni 
of  ships,  not  to  attiick  England,  but  only  in 
order  to  have  a  naval  power  with  which  even 
the  strongest  opponent  will  not  light-heartedly 
engage  in  battle.  This  good  right  of  ours  we 
shall  not  surrender  by  any  agreement." 

But  a  better  view  was  that  taken  by  one  of 
the  German  Conservative  journals,  the  Kreuz 
Zeitunr/,  which  said  last  summer;  "First  of  all 
we  must  complete  our  construction  progranune. 
Before  that  we  could  not  agree  to  any  limita- 
tion of  naval  armaments.  Otherwise  we  shoidd 
not  be  able  to  create  the  navy  of  moderate  size 
which  corresponds  to  our  position  as  a  seafaring 
people.  .  .  .  Even  after  the  completion  of  our 
construction  programme  our  navy  will  be  but  a 
dwarf  as  com]5ared  with  the  British  Navy. 
Nevertheless,  the  moment  ought  then  to  have 
arrived  for  entering  into  an  international  agree- 
ment about  limitation  of  armaments,  and  on  the 
part  of  Germany  there  will,  presumably,  be 
readiness  for  it. " 

Elasticity  of  the  German  Navy  Law.  —  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Navy  League 
in  June,  1909,  Admiral  Weber,  speaking  of  the 
German  Navy  Law-,  praised  its  elasticity.  "In 
international  relations,"  he  said,  "  it  had  lately 
proved  to  be  a  political  instrument  of  equal 
force  with  the  American  Monroe  doctrine  and 
the  English  two-Power  standard.  In  1906  the 
Reichstag  had  agreed  to  increase  the  size  of 
capital  ships  without  altering  the  number.  The 
amending  law  of  1908  (which  shortened  the 
'life'  of  battleships)  had  rendered  possible  a 
rational  fidfllment  of  all  immediate  possibilities 
with  regard  to  battleships,  small  cruisers,  tor- 
pedo-boats, and  submarines." 

Italian  and  Austrian  Programmes  of  Naval 
Construction.  —  A  despatch  from  Rome  in 
May,  1909,  announced  that  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine. Admiral  Mirabello,  had  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Cabinet  to  a  naval  programme 
that  provides  for  the  construction  within  three 
years  at  a  total  expense  of  §52,800,000  of  four 
"Dreadnoughts"  and  a  number  of  fast  scout 
cruisers.  A  local  paper  stated  that  the  decision 
to  build  these  vessels  was  reached  after  Italy 
had  learned  that  Austria-Hungary  was  going  to 
spend  $40,000,000  on  increased  naval  power. 

Four  months  later,  on  the  1st  of  October,  a 
report  came  to  the  English  Press  from  Rome 
as  follows: 

"  The  Minister  of  Marine  announced  in  June 
that  the  ships  would  be  begun  at  once,  and  com 
pleted  before  the  middle  of  1912.  Only  one, 
the  Dante  Alighieri.  has  yet  been  laid  down, 
and  owing  to  some  blunder  with  regard  to  her 
steel  plates,  no  work  has  been  done  on  her  for 
more  than  a  month.  The  second  is  still  await- 
ing the  completion  of  a  building  slip  before  it 
can  be  laid  down.  As  to  the  other  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tribuna,  the  contracts,  which  ought 
to  have  been  concluded  with  two  shipbuilding 
firms  last  June,  have  not  yet  been  even  e.x- 
amined  by  the  Council  of  State;  consequently 
neither  firm  has  yet  been  able  to  begin  the  work 
which  will  be  necessary  in  its  yards  before  the 
ships  can  be  laid  down.  The  Tribuna  throws 
the  blame  upon  the  bureaucratic  system." 

Italian  Fighting  Strength  at  the  End  of 
1909. —  The  fighting  strength  of  the  Italian  Navy 
was  reckoned  by  the   Rome  correspondent  of 


the  London  Timet,  in  November,  1909,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Counting  in  all  four  of  the  San  Giorgio 
cruisers  [only  two  of  which  were  then  finished] 
as  forming  part  of  the  available  navy  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  and  setting  aside  some  20  ships  of 
various  kinds  and  40  or  50  torpedo-boats,  which 
may,  however,  be  of  some  secondary  use,  the 
full  fighting  force  of  the  Italian  navy  at  the 
beginning  of  1910  should  be  six  first-class  battle- 
ships, five  second  class  battleships,  seven  first- 
class  armoured  cruisers,  three  second-class  ar- 
moured criiisers,  19  destroyers,  and  36  first-class 
torpedo-boats.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  eight  of  the  first  21  fighting  units  —  the 
five  battleships  and  three  armoured  cruisers  de- 
scribed here  as  of  the  second  class  —  are  not  very 
modern  ships. 

"The  shipbuilding  programme  of  Admiral 
Mirabello  promises,  besides  other  less  important 
vessels,  four  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought 
type.  As  far  as  one  could  learn  at  first  these 
ships  were  to  be  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
Bellerophon,  with  a  displacement  of  18,200,  and 
an  armament  of  ten  12in.  guns.  The  chief  ques- 
tion then  was,  When  would  they  be  ready  for 
sea?  Admiral  Mirabello  said  in  1912.  In  order 
to  effect  this  he  would  have  had  to  revolution- 
ize the  whole  system  of  shipbuilding  in  the 
Italian  navy." 

Japan's  Armament,  Present  and  Prospect- 
ive. —  The  naval  status  of  Japan  in  December, 
1909,  as  ascertained  and  described  by  the  Tokio 
correspondent  of  The  Times,  London,  was  as 
follows  : 

"  Ever  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War  it  has 
been  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  public  to  form 
a  clear  idea  of  what  steps  were  in  progress 
with  regard  to  the  expansion  and  maintenance 
of  the  Japanese  Navy.  In  the  j-ear  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  conflict  —  namely,  1903,  a  pro- 
gramme of  expansion  was  approved  by  the 
Diet.  It  involved  the  building  of  three  battle- 
ships, three  armoured  cruisers,  and  two  second-  ' 
class  cruisers;  that  is  to  say,  eight  fighting  ves- 
sels, displacing  100,000  tons  approximately. 
The  cost  was  set  down  as  ten  millions  sterling, 
and  the  programme  was  to  have  been  spread 
over  a  period  of  11  years,  ending  in  1913.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  owing  to  financial  expedi- 
ency, the  time  of  completion  was  extended,  first 
to  i915,  and  thereafter  to  1916,  so  that  seven 
years  still  remain.  Knowing  this  and  observing 
carefully  what  ships  were  laid  down  from  time 
to  time,  there  should  have  been,  it  will  appear, 
no  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear  perception  of  the 
actual  conditions  at  any  moment. 

"But  naturally  the  war  produced  a  radical 
change  in  the  plans  of  the  Japanese  Admiralty. 
It  became  necessary  at  once  to  adopt  special 
measures  for  recouping  the  losses  suffered  in 
battle,  as  well  as  for  renewing  armaments.  Of 
course  the  general  public  was  not  taken  into 
official  confidence  in  such  matters,  and  some 
time  elapsed  before  people  became  vaguely  con- 
scious that  not  one  building  programme  only, 
but  three,  had  been  taken  in  hand.  Occasionally 
announcements  were  made  of  the  launch  of 
such-and-such  a  battleship  or  the  laying  down 
of  such-and-such  a  cruiser,  but  as  to  which  ves- 
sel belonged  to  which  programme,  and  what 
dimensions  the  several  programmes  were  ulti- 
mately to  take,  nothing  could  be  clearly  ascer- 
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tained.  Now,  at  length,  this  obscurity  has 
been  removed.  It  is  seen  that  two  of  the  pro- 
grammes were  undertaken  with  funds  included 
in  the  war  expenditures,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
nation  is  not  required  to  make  any  further  provi- 
sion of  money  on  these  accounts.  These  pro- 
grammes are,  first,  an  emergency  programme, 
carried  out  with  what  is  called  an  "  implement- 
ing fund,'  and,  secondly,  an  emergency  pro- 
grammecarried  out  with  an  'adjustment  fund.' 
Under  the  three  programmes,  respectively,  the 
following  vessels  have  been  bought,  built,  or 
are  building:  — 

Third  Period  Expaxsion  Pbogramme. 

Tons. 

Katori,  battleship 15,950 

Kashima,       "  16,400 

Ibuki,  armoured  cruiser 14,600 

EMEBGESCV  iMPLEStEXnUG  PBOGBAMME. 

Aki,  battleship 19,150 

Satsuma,    "       19,150 

Tsukuba,  armoured  cruiser 13,750 

Ikoma,                "               "       13,750 

Kurama.            "              "       .    .    • 14,600 

Tone,  cruiser • 4,400 

Yodo,  despatch  boat 1,250 

Mogami,    "           " 1,350 

Emeroency  ADjcsTjrejTT  Programme. 

Kawacbi,  battleship 21,000 

Settsu,  "  21,000 

"There  is  here  a  total  of  13  ships  displacing 
176,000  tons,  approximately,  and  to  these  have 
to  be  added  29  destroyers  built  under  the  '  emer- 
gency implementing  programme."  As  for  the 
vessels  which  have  still  to  be  built,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  laid  down,  they  are  as 
follows :  — 

Third  Period  Programme. 

Battleship,  1 16,000  tons 

A  nnou  red  cruisers,  2 11,000  tons  each 

<"ruii*er8, 2 5,000     "        " 

Emeroexcy  Implkmextino  Programme. 

\-  —    I  cruiser,  1 M.ttjo  tons 

'  -' 4,1'X)  tons  each 

1/      .        .-..seTffral 37.')    "         " 

TorpeJo- boats,  6 120    "         " 

"Tli';9e  fight  vessel.9,  exrliisive  of  torpr-do 
craft,  aggregat/;  over  70,0<K)tons,  and  if  the  two 
lists  fift  combirifd,  we  get  a  total  of  21  ships  dis- 
placing 247, OfK)  t^>ng,  approximately,  apart  from 
alx^ut  JJ.'i  destroyers  and  .six  torpedo  boats.   .   .   . 

"  It  rnay  l>e  mentioned  that  in  F'ebnuiry  last 
the  ships  on  the  uf-tivc  ll.stof  tiie  Japanese  Navy 
were:  — 


("riiliieni , 


lata 


13 
12 
43 
M 
09' 


Russian  "Dreadnoughts"  Buildine.  — 
"The  k'fJHof  the  four  I>rra/lnought.s  whlcTi  arc 
U>  r»;pr«vnt  the  nuflcus  of  Uu«.sia's  future  navy 
w»Te  laid  down  In  Ht.  Peti-rsburtf  this  morning, 
f]),.  ,,  ..„r,  .1,  It,  t^  employed  will  b«-  fhr'nigh- 
fnii  the  designs  and  the  supervision 

will  r,<   jiri'iih     It  is  nn  open  secret  timt  the  Tsar 
hni  taken  a  /leeji    peTVMiaJ  Interest  In  urrange 
'■  it  have  been  rna/lc  for  placing  the  rnn- 

'  1^   the  new  Hhi[iH  "       St.   I'rtfmhurg  tW. 

The    United    States    Navy   in    1909. —  Atl 

•umrnaH/e(|  fn  the  Annual  I{»port  of  the  Navy 
l»ejrart,m';nt  for  the  fiv;al  year  IWMJ,  the  Unitc'l 
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States  Navy  was  composed,  on  the  30th  of  June 
in  that  year,  of  the  following  vessels  : 

Fit  for  Service,  including  those  under  Repair: 
First-class  battle  ships,  25 ;  second-class  battle 
ship,  1  ;  armored  cruisers,  12 ;  armored  ram,  1 ; 
single-turret  harbor-defense  monitors,  4  ;  double- 
turret  monitors,  6  ;  protected  cruisers,  22 ;  un 
protected  cruisers,  3;  scout  cruisers,  3;  gun- 
boats, 9  ;  light-draft  gunboats,  3  ;  composite 
gunboats,  8 ;  training  ships,  3 ;  training  brigan- 
tine,  1  ;  special  class  (Dolphin,  Vesuvius),  2  ; 
gunboats  under  500  tons,  12  ;  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers, 16 ;  steel  torpedo  boats,  33 ;  wooden 
torpedo  boat,  1  ;  submarine  torpedo  boats,  12 ; 
iron  cruising  vessels,  steam,  5 ;  wooden  ditto, 

5  ;  wooden  sailing  vessels,  5  ;  tugs,  44  ;  auxiliary 
cruisers,  5 ;  converted  yachts,  21 ;  colliers,  8  . 
transport  and  supply  ships,  8 ;  hospital  ships, 
2  ;  receiving  ships,  4 ;  prison  ships,  3.  Total, 
292. 

Under  Construction:  First-class  battle  ships, 

6  ;  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  20  ;  submarine  tor- 
pedo boats,  16  ;  tug,  1 ;  colliers,  6.     Total  49. 

Authorized :  First-class  battle  ships,  2;  gun- 
boat for  Great  Lakes,  1  ;  submarine  torpedo 
boats,  4  ;  colliers,  2.     Total  9. 

i'nfitfor  Service  :  Of  all  descriptions,  12.         : 

Grand  Total,  362. 

Since  the  above  report,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  vote  on  the  8th  of  April,  1910, 
authorized  the  building  of  two  additional  battle 
ships  of  the  first  class,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000 
each. 

The  World-round  Cruise  of  the  American 
Battleship  Fleet,  1907-1909.  — On  the  16th  of 
December,  1907,  a  Heet  of  battle-ships  which 
comprised  practically  the  whole  available  fight 
Ing  force  of  the  United  States  Navy  steamed 
away  from  Hampton  Roads,  on  the  longest  and 
most  notable  cruise  ever  made  by  so  formidable 
an  assemblage  of  ships  of  war.  Its  primary  ap- 
pointment was  to  circuit  the  American  conti- 
nents from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  further  direction  of 
the  voyaj^c  was  left  for  future  decision.  Ulti- 
mately, invitations  from  foreign  governments 
drew  the  Heet  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China 
and  Japan,  and  it  returned  from  these  visits  in 
the  Far  East  by  way  of  the  .Suez  (anal  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  duration  of  the  long 
voyage  was  a  year,  two  months  and  si.v  day.s, 
and  the  total  miles  of  ocean  traversed  were  about 
4.'),0(K).  .Many  foreign  jxirts  were  visited.  South 
American,  Au.stralasian,  Asiatic  and  Kuropean. 
and  boundless  hospitalili<-H  were  Instowed  every- 
where on  the  fleet.  Its  stay  of  some  days  at  San 
F'rancisro.  bejore  leaving  .\incrican  waters,  was 
the  grand  event  of  the  year  to  .\tMeri(aiis  of  that 
coast,  and  its  call  at  Slanila  gave  emphasis  to 
American  authority  in  the  l'hilij)pines. 

I'ntll  it  rea<lied  San  Francisco  the  Heet  was 
under  the  comrnanil  of  Rear  Admiral  I{ol)ley  I). 
Evans;  but  physical  disaliililles  then  comix-lled 
the  retlremi'iit  of  Admiral  Kvans.  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  <:ominand  by  Itear  .Admiral 
Charles  H.  Sj»erry,  under  whom  fhr-  remainder 
f)f  the  voyaire  was  made.  The  sixteen  hattle- 
shiim  of  the  Heel  were  divided  into  two  Hi|uadroiiH 
and  four  dlvlHiotm,  each  division  consiHting  of 
vossrls  of  the  same  general  type  ;  the  (Irst  dlvl- 
H|f»n  conij)rIs<'d  theConni<tiriit,  Ailmiral  Kvans's 
Hag  ship,  the  KansaH,  the  Vermont,  and  the 
j    Ix>uiHiana,  the  M.-coud  Included  the  Georgia,  thu 
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New  Jersey,  the  Rhode  Island  and  the  Virginia; 
the  third  included  the  Minnesota,  the  Ohio,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Maine;  the  fourth  contained 
the  Alabama,  the  Illinois,  the  Kearsarge,  and  the 
Kentucky.  The  battle-ships  were  accompanied 
by  two  supply-ships,  a  repair-ship,  and  a  ten- 
der, and  were  preceded  from  Hampton  Roads  by 
•a  flotilla  of  six  torpedo-boats  and  a  squadron  of 
armored  cruisers. 

From  San  Francisco  to  New  Zealand  the  voy- 
age of  6000  miles  was  made  with  one  stop,  only, 
at  Honolulu,  and  so  perfectly  in  order,  it  is  said, 
that  only  twice  did  any  ship  fall  out  of  the  line 
of  formation,  in  which  the  ships  steamed  steadily 
together,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart. 
This  order,  with  time-table  regularity  of  move- 
ment, was  maintained  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  when,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1909,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  welcomed  the  return  of  the  fleet 
to  Hampton  Roads,  he  was  able  to  say  with  just 
pride:  "This  is  the  first  battle  fleet  that  ever 
circumnavigated  the  globe.  Those  who  perform 
the  feat  again  can  but  follow  your  footsteps. 
You  have  falsified  every  prediction  of  failure 
made  by  the  prophets.  In  all  your  long  cruise 
not  an  accident  worthy  of  mention  has  happened 
to  a  single  battleship,  nor  yet  to  the  cruisers  or 
torpedo-boats.  You  left  this  coast  in  a  high  state 
of  battle  efficiency,  and  you  return  with  your  efll 
ciency  increased  as  a  war  machine,  as  the  fleet 
returns  in  better  shape  than  when  it  left.  In  ad- 
dition, you  have  shown  yourselves  the  best  of 
all  possible  ambassadors  and  heralds  of  peace. 
Wherever  you  have  landed  you  have  borne 
yourselves  so  as  to  make  us  at  home  proud  of 
being  your  countrymen." 

Before  the  undertaking  of  this  notable  cruise 
of  a  battle-ship  fleet  having  no  militant  mission, 
many  political  reasons  for  and  against  the  move 
ment  were  urged  and  discussed.  From  the 
naval  point  of  view,  professionally,  the  true 
motive  of  the  project  was  stated  undoubtedly 
by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Scientific  American,  and  it  had  no  political 
purpose  whatever.  "  A  perfectly  sufficient  rea- 
son," said  Captain  Mahan,  "is  the  experience  to 
be  gained  by  the  fleet  in  making  a  long  voyage, 
which  otherwise  might  have  to  be  made  for  the 
first  time  under  the  pressure  of  war,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  experienced  at  least 
once  the  huge  administrative  difficulties  con- 
nected with  so  distant  an  expedition  by  a  large 


body  of  vessels  dependent  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. By  'own  resources '  must  be  understood, 
not  that  which  each  vessel  carries  in  herself, 
but  self-dependence  as  distinguished  from  de- 
pendence on  near  navy-yaids  —  the  great  snare 
of  peace  times.  The  renewal  of  stores  and  coal 
on  the  voyage  is  a  big  problem,  whether  the 
supply  vessels  accompany  the  fleet  or  are  di- 
rected to  join  from  point  to  point." 

The  following  statistics  are  given  of  the  cost 
of  the  cruise:  "The  fleet  burned  400,320  tons 
of  coal,  costing  $1,078,994.  The  transportation 
of  this  coal  by  naval  and  hired  colliers  cost 
§1,463.825.  The  total  coal  bill  was  §2,646,069. 
There  were  used  on  the  engines  and  other  ma- 
chinery 125,000  gallons  of  oil  costing  $43,750. 
No  official  statement  has  been  made  of  the 
cost  of  ammunition  used  in  target  and  battle 
practice.  The  figure  is  put  at  above  a  million 
dollars,  and  §20,000,000  is  estimated  as  the  total 
cost  of  the  14  months'  cruise." 

The  World  Naval  Armament.  —  Fleets  of 
the  Great  Powers  in  March,  1910.  —  A  British 
Parliamentary  Paper  made  public  on  the  29th 
of  April,  1910,  gave  statistics  of  the  navies  of 
the  greater  Powers  as  they  existed  on  the  Blst 
of  March.  The  following  summary  of  the  fig- 
ures appeared  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Mail. 
The  letters  at  the  heads  of  the  columns  signify 
—  E.,  England;  F.,  France;  R.,  Russia;  G., 
Germany;  I.,  Italy  ;  U.,  United  States  ;  and  J., 
Japan  :  — 

Ships  Built. 

E.  F.  R.  G.  I.  U.  J. 

Battleshiiis 56  17  7  33  10  30  14 

Armd.  C.  D.  Vessels    .  -  8  2  7  -  10  - 

Armd.  Cruisers    ...  38  20  4  9  8  15  12 

Protected  Cruisers,  I.18  57--32 

II.  35  9  2  23  3  16  11 

III  16  8  2  12  11  2  6 

Unprotected  Ci-uisers .  2  -  -  10  -  5  6 

Scouts 8  -  -  -  -  3 

Torpedo  Vessels       .    .  23  10  6  1  5  2  2 

T.  B.  Destroyers  ...  150  60  97  85  21  25  57 

Torpedo  Boats     ...  116  246  63  82  96  30  69 

Submarines     ....  63  56  30  8  7  18  9 


Ships  Buildikg. 

E.     F.     R.     G. 


I. 


IT.     J. 


Battleships 9  6       8  8  2  4  3 

Armd.  Cruisers    ...  3  2       2  3  2  -  1 

Protected  Cruisers,  II.  9  -       -  5  -  -  3 

Unprotected  Cruisers .  2  -----  - 

T.  B.  Destroyers  ...  37  17       -  12  2  15  2 

Submarines     ....  11  23       3  •  -  10  3 

»  Number  uncertain. 
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A.  D.  1899-1909.  —  General  Treaties  of 
Arbitration  concluded  since  the  First  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague.  —  "Arbitration  in 
the  sense  of  the  present  day  dates  from  Jay's 
Treaty  of  1794,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  bound  themselves  to  arbitrate 
contested  boundary  claims  (Article  5);  claims 
preferred  by  British  creditors  (Article  6) ;  and, 
more  especially,  the  claims  of  American  and 
British  creditors  based  upon  '  irregular  or  illegal 
captures  or  condemnations  of  their  vessels  and 
other  property'  (Article  7).  .  .    . 

"  The  first  award  under  it  [Jay's  Treaty]  was 
made  in  1798,  so  that  exactly  one  hundred  years 
elapsed  until  the  call  of  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference.    Arbitrations  in  this  period  were  very 


frequent.  Writers  differ  as  to  the  exact  num- 
ber ;  for  example  Dr.  Darby  instances  no  less 
thau  471  cases,  but  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  differences 
he  has  included  a  large  number  of  interstate  ar- 
rangements, which  cannot  be  regarded  as  inter- 
national arbitrations  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Mr.  Fried,  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Peace 
Movement,  enumerates  some  200.  M.  La  Fon- 
taine gives  a  list  of  177  instances  to  the  year 
1900,  which  should  be  reduced  to  171  arbitra- 
tions or  agreements  to  arbitrate  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  First  Conference  in  1899.  Professor 
John  Bassett  Moore  is  more  conservative  and 
enumerates  136  cases  of  international  arbitration 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  in  57  of  which 
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the  L'nited  States  was  a  party,  with  a  like  num- 
ber of  57  to  which  Great  Britain  has  been  a 
party. 

'But,  as  happily  said  by  M.  Descamps,  arbi- 
tration is  not  a  question  of  mathematics,  and 
whether  the  instances  be  471,  according  to 
Darby  or  136.  according  to  Professor  Moore,  the 
recourse  to  arbitration  bids  fair  to  become  a 
habit  with  nations."  —  James  Brown  Scott,  The 
Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  v.  1, 
pp.  210  and  224-5. 

Dr.  Scott  cites  from  M.  La  Fontaine  a  table 
showing  the  participation  of  each  State  in  arbi- 
tration. Germany  has  no  representation  in  the 
table,  either  as  a  whole  or  by  any  of  its  parts ; 
whereas  every  other  nation  of  the  least  impor- 
tance in  the  world  appears  as  having  arbitrated 
some  of  its  disputes,  prior  to  the  preparation  of 
this  table. 

At  the  First  Peace  Conference,  of  1899,  an  at- 
tempt, strongly  supported,  was  made  to  frame 
and  secure  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion by  which  the  nations  would  bind  themselves 
to  arbitrate  a  carefully  selected  list  of  subjects. 
This  failed,  says  Dr.  Scott,  in  the  work  quoted 
above,  'owing  to  the  opposition  of  Germany. 
As  a  compromise.  Article  19  of  the  convention 
for  the  peaceful  afljustment  of  international  dif- 
ference's was  adopted  : 

•' '  Independently  of  existing  general  or  special 
treaties  imposing  the  obligation  to  have  recourse 
to  arbitration  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Signa- 
tory Powers,  these  powers  reserve  to  them.selves 
the  right  to  conclude,  either  before  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  present  convention  or  subsequent  to 
that  date,  new  agreements,  genf-ral  or  special, 
with  a  view  of  extending  the  obligation  to  sub- 
mit controversies  to  arbitration  to  all  cases  which 
they  consider  suitable  for  such  submission'  (re- 
enacted  in  VM)1  as  Article  40;. 

"  The  article  did  not  seem  at  the  time  Ut  be  of 
any  special  impf^rtance  and  it  was  gfnerally 
kxjked  upon  as  us*-les,s  because  infiependent  and 
S'jvereign  Stat«.'S  possess  the  right  without  special 
reservation  to  conclude  arbitration  agreements, 
general  or  special,  without  l)eing  si)eciflcally 
empowered  to  do  so.  Tlif  fact  is,  however, 
that  this  article,  insigriifiranf  and  u.s^jWrs  as  it 
may  seem,  marks,  on<-  may  almost  sfiy,  an  era 
in  the  liist'iry  of  arbitration.  The  existence  of 
the  article  has  ctlled  attention  to  the  subject  of 
arbitration  and  by  r«-ference  to  it  many  Stat«f8 
have  negotiat«'d  arbitration  treaties.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  legal  obligation  created  by  the 
article  and  it  is  <liflieult  in  find  a  moral  one,  for 
it  is  not  declarefj  Xjd  be  the  duty  of  any  State  to 
conclude  arMtralion  treaticfs.  The  moml  efTcct 
of  the  article  h;iH,  however,  been  great  and  salu- 
tary, and  the  existence  of  numerous  arbitration 
treaties  Iwised  upK»n  the  rew;rvatfon  c/)nfaineri  in 
the  article  shows  the  atti-ntion  and  renpcct 
i'»  the  various  provisions  of 
ce." 

I>r.  rt<A>\i  iid'ls  U»  \]\cv.  remarks  a  list  of 
treaties,  f<f  the  ehara/ter  c'»nt*!niplated,  which 
had  l»een  ent»Ted  \uU}  sine/-  the  First  Hague 
(onferen**,  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  wroU-, 
with  appended  not«;s  dewriblng  briefly  the  na- 
ture of  the  variously  bron/lened  or  narrowed 
Ti-ft-fntt-  rlaus»'S  r/irilained  in  them  A  fTif>re 
•  has  t)eeri  jiuhHshed  sinee  by  llie 
1  1   I'ea/e   I'.nrefiii  i,t  Merne,   .Switzpr 

land,  for  a  c/>py  of  wliich  I  am  indebted  to  Mr 


Frederick  P.  Keppel,  Secretary  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  The  list  below  is  mainly 
that  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  more  recent  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  has  been  a  party,  obtained 
from  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
Some,  but  not  all,  of  Dr.  Scott's  notes  have  been 
borrowed,  with  his  permission. 

In  the  list  of  treaties  as  they  are  given  here 
the  date  of  signature  is  entered  first,  with  the 
prefix  S. ;  that  of  ratification  follows,  with  the 
prefix  R.  When  two  dates  of  ratification  are 
given,  the  first  is  that  b}'  the  government  named 
first  in  the  entry  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  in 
question. 

List  of  States  between  which  Permanent 
Treaties  of  Arbitration  have  been  concluded 
since  the  First  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  with  the  Dates  of  their  Signature 
and  Ratification. 

1.  Brazil  and  Chile. —S.  May  18,  1899.— R. 
March  7,  1906,  at  Santiago. 

2.  Argentine  and  Uruguay.  —  S.  June  8,  1899. 

—  R.  December  21,  1901.  Additional  protocol 
S.  Dec.  21,  1901.  — R.  Dec.  IS,  1901. 

3.  Argentine  and  Paraguav. — S.  Nov.  6, 
1899. —R.  Jime  5.  1902.  Additional  protocol 
S.  Jan.  25,  1902.  —R.  June  5,  1902. 

4.  Bolivia  and  Peru.  —  S.  Nov.  21,  1901.— 
R.  Dec.  29,  1903. 

5.  Spain  and  Mexico. —S.  Jan.  11,  1902.— 
R.  July  18,  1902. 

6.  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica.  —  S.  Jan.  20.  1902.  —  [R.  No  date  given.] 

7.  Argentine  and  Spain.  —  S.  Jan.  28,  1902.  — 
[R.  No  date  given.] 

8.  Spain  and  Salvador.  —  S.  Jan.  28,  1902.  — 
R.  July  18,  1902 

9.  Spain  and  Dominican  Republic.  —  S.  Jan. 
28,  1902  —  R.  Julv  18,  1902. 

10.  Spain  and  Uruguay.  —  S.  Jan.  28,  1902.— 
R.  July  18,  1902. 

11.  Pan  American  Treaty  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration between  Argentine,  Bolivia,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  Paraguay.  Peru.  Dominican  Republic, 
Halv.ador,  and  Uruguay  (for  difTerenccs  relating 
to  di|)lomatic  privileges,  rights  of  navigation, 
(pu'Stions  of  frontiers  and  interpretation  and  en- 
forcement of  treaties),  f- — H.  Jan.  29,  1902,  at 
Mexico.  — According  to  Art.  21  of  the  Treaty 
it  would  become  of  force  as  soon  as  three  States 
among  thowi  which  signed  the  Treaty  should 
make  known  their  a|)probafion  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  which  would  communicate  the 
information  to  other  governments.  It  has  been 
ratified  by  the  governments  of  Salvador,  May 
'2M,  1902,  of  (iuatemala,  Aug.  25.  1902.  and  of 
Iruguay,  Jan.  HI.  1903. 

12.  Special  Treaty  between  the  seventeen 
States  representi'd  at  the  Pan  Aiiu-rican  CJonfer- 
ence  at  Mexico,  including  the  liiiled  States  of 
America,  relating  to  the  adjustment  liy  means 
of  arbitration  of  (lidlcullies  resulting  from  finan- 
cial (juesiions.  —  H.  Jan.  30,  1902.  at  Mexico.  — 
[|{.  No  date  given. ) 

13.  Argentinean.!  Bolivia. —8.  Feb.  8,  1902. 

—  Jl.  March  13,  \Wri. 

14  Holivia  and  Spain. —8.  Feb.  17.  1902.— 
R.  Oct.  10.  19o;{. 

15.  Coloml.ia  and  Sj.ain.  —  8.  Feb.  17,  1903 

—  K.  Julv  IH,  190'i 

in.  .Spain  an'l  Guatemala.  —  8.  Feb.  28,  1902. 

—  U.  July  IH,  WrZ. 
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17.  Mexico  and  Persia. —S.  May  14,  1902.— 
[R.  No  date  given.] 

18.  Argentine  and  Chile.E  — S.  May  28,  1902. 

—  R.  July  30,  1902. 

19.  Germany  and  Venezuela.  —  S.  May  7, 
1908.  — (R.  La  ratitication  n'a  pas  ete  exigee.) 

20.  Paraguay  and  Peru.  —  S.  May  18,  1903. 

—  [R.  No  date  given.] 

21.  France  and  Great  Britain,  c —  S.  Oct.  14, 

1903.  — R.  Feb.  20,  1904. 

22.  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and 
Salvador.  —  S.  Nov.,  1903.  —  [R.  No  date 
given.] 

23.  France  and  Italy.  C  —  S.  Dec.  25,  1903.— 
R.  March  26,  1904-Marcli  7,  1904. 

24.  Great  Britain  and   Italy.  C  —  S.   Feb.    1, 

1904.  —Not  ratified. 

25.  Denmark  and  The  Netherlands.  ^ —  S. 
Feb.  12,  1904.  —  R.  March  8, 1906,  at  The  Hague. 

26.  Spain  and  France.  C  —  S.  Feb.  26,  1904. 

—  R.  March  7,  1904-Apr.  20,  1904. 

27.  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  C  —  S.  Feb.  27, 
1904.  — R.  March  7,  1904-March  16,  1904. 

28.  France  and  The  Netherlands.*^ —S.  Apr. 
6,  1904.  —  R.  July  5,  1905,  at  Paris. 

29.  Spain  and  Portugal.  — S.  May  31,  1904. 
• —  Not  ratified. 

80.  France  and  Sweden.  c_S.  July  9,  1904. 

—  R.  Nov.  9,  1904. 

31.  France  and  Norway.  C  —  S.  July  9,  1904. 

—  R.Nov.  9,  1904. 

32.  Germany  and  Great  Britain.^ — S.  July 
12,  1904.  —  Without  reserve  of  ratitication. 

33.  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.*^  —  S.  Aug. 
11,  1904. —R.  Nov.  9,  1904. 

34.  Great  Britain  and  Norway.^ — S.  Aug. 
11,  1904. —R.  Nov.  9,  1904. 

35.  The  Netherlands  and  Portugal.  —  S.  Oct. 
1,  1904.  —  R.  Oct.  29,  1908,  at  The  Hague. 

36.  Spain  and  Nicaragua.  —  S.  Oct.  4,  1904. 

—  R.  March  19,  1908. 

87.  Belgium  and  Russia.A  — S.  Oct.  17/30, 
1904.  —R.  Sept.  9/Aug.  27,  1905-July  27 /Aug. 
9,  1905. 

38.  Belgium  and  Switzerland.^  —  S.  Nov. 
15, 1904.  —R.  Aug.  19,  1905. 

39.  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland.*^  —  S. 
Nov.  16,  1904.  —R.  July  12,  1905. 

40.  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. ^  —  S.  Nov. 
16,  1904.  —  Not  ratified. 

41.  Germany  and  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. —S.  Nov.  22,  1904.  —Not  ratified. 

42.  Italy  and  Switzerland. c_S.  Nov.  23, 
1904.  — R.  Dec.  5,  1905. 

43.  Norway  and  Russia.^  —  S.  Nov.  26/Dec. 
9,  1904. —  R.  Feb.  27,  1905-Feb.  12/25,  1905. 

44.  Russia  and  Sweden.^  — S.  Nov.  26/Dec. 
9,  1904.  — R.  Feb.  12/25-Feb.  27/14,  1905. 

45.  Belgium  and  Sweden.^  —  S.  Nov.  30, 
1904.  — R.  Aug.  11,  1905. 

46.  Belgium  and  Norway. ^-S.  Nov.  30, 
1904. —R.  Aug.  11,  1905-Oct.  30,  1906. 

47.  Austria-Hungary  and  Switzerland.*^  —  S. 
Dec.  8,  1904.  — R.  Oct  17,  1905,  at  Vienna. 

48.  France  and  Switzerland.*^  —  S.  Dec.  14, 
1904.  — R.  July  13,  1905. 

49.  Sweden  and  Switzerland.^  —  S.  Dec.  17, 
1904.  — R.  July  13,  1905. 

50.  Norway  and  Switzerland.-*^  —  S.  Dec.  17, 
1904.  — R.  July  13,  1905. 

51.  Austria-Hungary  and  The  United  States 
of  America.  —  S.  Jan.  6,  1905.  — Not  ratified. 

52.  Austria-Hungary  and   Great  Britain.^  — 


S.  Jan.  11,  1905.  —  R.  May  17,  1905,  at  London. 

53.  Spain  and  Sweden. — S.  Jan.  23,  1905. — 
R.  March  20,  1905. 

54.  Spain  and  Norway.  —  S.  Jan.23,  1905. — 
R.  March  20,  1905. 

55.  Belduni  and  Spain,  a  _S.  Jan.  23,  1905. 

—  R.  Dec.  16-July  2H,  1905. 

56.  Great  Britain  and  The  Netherlands.*^  —  S. 
Feb.  15,  1905.  — R.  July  12,  1905,  at  Loudon. 

57.  Denmark  and  Russia.-*  —  S.  Feb.  16/Mar. 

1,  1905.  —  R.    Apr.    11,  1905-Mar.  20/ Apr.  8, 
1905. 

58.  Italy  and  Peru.  — S.  Apr.  18,  1905.  — R. 
Nov.  11,  1905. 

59.  Belgium  and  Greece. -^-S.  Apr.  19 /May 

2,  1905.  —  R.  July  9/22,  1905. 

60.  Belgium  and  Denmark.^  — S.  Apr..  26, 
1905. —R.  May  2,  1906. 

61.  Portugal  and  Sweden.^  —  S   May  6,  1905. 

—  Not  ratified. 

62.  Norway  and  Portugal. ^-S.  May  6,  1905. 

—  Not  ratified. 

63.  Italy  and  Portugal.*^  — S.  May  11,  1905. 

—  Not  ratified. 

64.  Spain  and  Honduras. —S.  May  13,  1905. 

—  R.  July  16.  1906. 

65.  Belgium  and  Roumania.-*  —  S.  May  27/ 
14.  1905. —R.  Oct.  9/ Sept.  26,  1905. 

66.  Portugal  and  Switzerland.*^  — S.  Aug.  18, 
1905.  —  R.  Oct.  23.  1908,  at  Berne. 

67    Argentine  and  Brazil. —S.  Sept.  7,  1905. 

—  R.  Sept.  28,  1908-Oct.  2,  1908. 

68.  Colombia  and  Peru.  —  S.  Sept.  12,  1905. 

—  R.  July  6,  1906,  with  the  modun  rivendi. 

69.  Denmark  and  France.  ^  —  S.  Sept.  15, 
1905. —R.  May  31,  1906. 

70.  Denmark  and  Great  Britain.*^ — S.  Oct. 
25.  1905.  —  R.  ^lay  4,  1906. 

71.  Norway  and  Sweden. A  —  S.  Oct.  26,  1905. 

—  Without  reserve  of  ratification. 

72.  Denmark  and  Spain. A  —  S.  Dec.  1,  1905. 

—  R.  May  10,  1906-May  14,  1906. 

73.  Denmark  and  Italy.S  — S.  Dec.  16,  1905. 

—  R.  May  22  — Mar.  30,  1906. 

74.  Austria-Hungary  and  Portugal.^  —  S. 
Feb.  13,  1906. —R.  Oct.  16,  1908,  at  Vienna. 

75.  Belgium  and  Nicaragua.  —  S.  Mar.  6, 
1906. —Not  ratified. 

76.  France  and  Portugal.*^ —  S.  July  29, 
1906. —Not  ratified. 

77.  Denmark  and  Portugal,  b —  S.  Mar.  20, 
1907. —R.  Oct  26,  1908,  at  Copenhagen. 

78.  Nicaragua  and  Salvador.  —  S.  Apr.  3, 
1907.  —  Not  ratified. 

79.  Spain  and  Switzerland.^  —  S.  May  14, 
1907. —R.  July  9.  1907. 

80.  Argentine  and  Italy. —S.  Sept.  18,  1907. 

—  Not  ratified. 

81.  Italy  and  Mexico.  —  S.  Oct.  16,  1907.  —  R. 
Dec.  31,  1907. 

82.  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nicara- 
gua and  Costa  Rica.  —  S.  Dec.  20,  1907,  at 
Washington.  —  R.  March,  1908. 

88.  United  States  of  America  and  France.  °  — 
S.  Feb.  10,  1908.  —  R.  Mar.  12,  1908,  at  Wash 
ington. 

84.  United  States  of  America  and  Greece.  — 
S.  Feb.  29,  1908. —Not  ratified  [?]. 

85.  United  States  of  America  and  Switzer- 
land.D— S.  Feb.  29,  1908.— R.  Dec.  23,  1908. 

86.  United   States  of   America  and   Mexico.  ^ 

—  S.    Mar.    24,    1908. —R.    June    27,    1908,   at 
Washington. 
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87.  United  States  of  America  arid  Italy.  °  — 
S.  Mar.  28,  1908.  —  R.  Jan.  22,  1909. 

88.  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain.D  — S.  Apr.  4.  1908. —R.  June  4,  1908,  at 
Washington. 

89.  United  States  of  America  and  Norway.  ° 

—  S.  Apr.  4,  1908.  —  R.  June  24,  1908.  at  Wa'sh- 
ington. 

90.  L'nited  States  of  America  and  Portugal. ^^ 

—  S.  Apr.  6.  1908.  — R.  Nov.  14.  1908. 

91.  United  States  of  America  and  Spain.^  — 
S.  Apr.  20,  1908.  —  R.  June  2,  1908,  at  Washing- 
ton. 

92.  United  States  of  America  and  Sweden. i>  — 
S.  May  2,  1908. —R.  Aug.  18,  1908,  at  Wash- 
ington. 

93.  United  States  of  America  and  The  Nether- 
lands.D  — S.  May  2,  190>'.  —  R.  Mar.  25,  1909. 

94. — United  States  of  America  and  Japan.  ° 

—  S.  May  5,  1908.  —  R.  Aug.  24,  1908,  at  Wash- 
ington. 

95.  —  Denmark  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  D  —  S.  May  18,  1908.  —  R.  Mar.  29, 1909. 

96.  Denmark  and  Sweden. "  —  S.  July  17, 
1908.  —  Not  ratified. 

97.  China  and  the  United  States  of  America.^ 

—  S.  Oct.  8,  1908.  —R.  Apr.  6,  1909 

98.  Denmark  and  Norway.  — S.  Oct.  8,  1908. 

—  Not  ratified. 

99.  United  States  of  America  and  Austria- 
Hungary. ^^ —  S.  Jan.  15,   1909,  at  Washington. 

—  R.  May  13,  1909. 

100.  —  Unit<-d  States  of  America  and  Peru.'^ 

—  S.   Dec.   5,   1908,  at  Washington.  —  R.  June 
29,  1909. 

101.  United  States  of  America  and  Salvador  ^ 

—  S.  Dec.  21,   1908,  at  Washington.  —  R.  Juiv 
3,  1909. 

102.  United  States  of  America  and  Costa 
Rica.D- S.  Jan.  13,  1909,  at  Washington.  —  R. 
July  20,  19<i9. 

Xfrria. 
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them  to  pacific  arbitration,  reservinp:  no  dispute,  of 
any  nature,  to  become  a  possible  entanglement  in  war. 
The  formula  of  reference  in  them  is  substantially  this : 
"  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  the 
permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  The 
Hague  by  the  Convention  of  July  2y,  18i>9,  all  differ- 
ences of  every  nature  that  may  arise  between  them,  and 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  and  this  even  in 
the  case  of  such  differences  as  have  had  their  origin 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Convention." 

C.  —  The  reference  clause  in  these  treaties  is  substan- 
tially alike  in  all,  to  the  following  purpose  : 

"  Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature,  or 
relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  be- 
tween the  two  contracting  parties,  and  which  it  may 
not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  estab- 
lished at  The  Hague  by  the  convention  of  the  29th  July, 
1899  ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  affect 
the  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of 
the  two  contracting  States,  and  do  not  concern  the  in- 
terests of  third  parties." 

D.  —  In  the  treaties  of  arbitration  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  the  article  of  reference  is  like  that  last 
quoted,  in  Xote  C  ;  but  the  following  is  added  to  it: 

"  In  each  inaividual  case  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties, before  appealing  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, shall  conclude  a  special  Agreement,  defining 
clearly  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers 
of  the  arbitrators,  and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  the 
formation  of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  and  the  several 
stages  of  the  procedure.    It  is  understood  that  on  the 

Eart  of  the  I'nited  States  such  special  agreements  will 
e  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  ailvice  and  consent  of  the  .Senate  thereof,  and 
on  the  part  of  Costa  Kica  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
cedure required  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof." 
This  was  required  by  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
rejected  a  numl)er  of  earlier  arbitration  treaties,  nego- 
tiated by  Secretary  Hay,  because  they  would  have  al- 
lowed cases  of  controversy  with  other  nations  to  be  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague  Tribunal  by  the  President  without 
specific  consent  from  the  Senate  in  each  particular 
ca.se.  This  brings  the  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
down  very  dose  to  absunlity,  leaving  almost  nothing 
of  its  intended  pacific  intluerice  to  act. 

E.  —  .See  below  :  A.  D.  1901  (Nov.),  and  1902. 

A.  D.  1901  (Nov.).  —  Treaty  of  Unreserved 
Arbitration  for  all  Controversies  between 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  —  On  tlie  21st  of  November, 
1901,  the  republics  of  Holiviu  and  Peru  set  a 
great  example  of  trust  in  arbitration  as  a  means 
of  s<,'ttling  controversies  between  nations,  by 
concluding  a  convention  which  pledged  them 
for  ten  years  to  submit  everj'  disagreement  be- 
tween themselves  to  that  peaceful  solution, 
reserving  no  ((uestion  whatsoever.  Their  ex- 
ample, as  will  be  seen,  was  rcniark.'ibly  imitated 
iimong  their  Spanish-American  neighbors  in  the 
following  year.  The  subjoined  are  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  their  comi)act  of  p(a<'e: 

"AkticlkI.  The  high  contracting  parties 
pledge  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  all 
the  controversies  whi<h  liave  thus  far  been 
pending,  and  those  which,  while  the  present 
trr-aty  is  in  force,  may  arisr  between  them, 
whatever  may  be  tlicir  nature  and  causes  pro- 
vidrd  that  ii  has  been  fotmd  impossible  to 
settle  them  by  direct  negotiation. 

"  AiiT.  2.  In  lach  case  that  may  arise  the 
contracting  parties  slmll  conclude  a  special 
airn'eni'-nt  witli  a  vic^w  to  determining  the  sub 
jict  matter  of  tlie  controversy,  to  (ixing  the 
|)i)ints  that  wTv  to  Iw  Hcttled,  liir  extent  of  thf 
powers  of  the  arbitrators,  and  the  procedure  to 
Ik:  obnerved. 

"AliT.  8.  In  case  the  high  contracting  par 
fie«  dr)  not  succeed  In  agreeing  on  the  points  rc- 
fiTrcd  to  In  the  foregoing  article,  the  arbitrator 
»<hall  be  authorized  to  determine.  In  view  of  the 
claims  of  both  pariieM,  the  points  of  fuel  and  of 
law  that  are  to  be  decided  for  the  sett  lenient  of 
the  controvrTsy,  and  to  eHtablisli  the  niixle  of 
prr)Ce(|iire  to  be  followed. 
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"Art.  4.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree 
that  the  arbitrator  shall  be  the  permanent  court 
of  arbitration  that  may  be  established  in  virtue 
of  the  decisions  adopted  by  the  Pan-American 
Conference  now  sitting  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

"  Art.  5.  For  these  two  cases:  (a)  If  the 
court  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article  shall 
not  be  created,  and  (b)  if  there  is  need  of  having 
recourse  to  arbitration  before  that  court  shall  be 
created,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
designate  as  arbitrator  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Re])ublic,  that  of  Spain,  and  that  of 
the  United  Mexican  States  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  one  to  act  in  case  of  the  disa- 
bility of  the  other,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named. 

"Art.  6.  If,  while  the  present  treaty  is  in 
force,  and  in  the  two  contingencies  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  article,  different  cases  of  arbi- 
tration shall  arise,  they  shall  be  successively  sub- 
mitted for  decision  to  the  aforesaid  governments 
in  the  order  above  established. 

"  Art.  7.  The  arbitrator  shall  further  be  com- 
petent: 1.  To  pass  iipon  the  regularity  of  his 
appointment,  the  validity  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  interpretation  thereof.  2.  To  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessarj',  and  to  settle  all 
difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. Concerning  questions  of  a  technical  or 
scientific  character  that  may  arise  during  the 
debate,  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  or  that  of  the  International 
Geodetic  Institute  of  Berlin  shall  be  asked.  3. 
To  designate  the  time  in  which  he  shall  perform 
his  arbitral  functions. 

"Art.  8.  The  arbitrator  shall  decide  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  provisions  of  international  law, 
and,  on  questions  relating  to  boundary,  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  American  principle  of  'uti 
possedetis '  of  1810,  whenever,  in  the  agree- 
ment mentioned  in  article  2,  the  application  of 
the  special  rules  shall  not  be  established,  or  in 
case  the  arbitrator  shall  (not?)  be  authorized  to 
decide  as  an  amicable  referee. 

"Art.  9.  The  decision  shall  decide,  defi- 
nitely, every  point  in  dispute,  stating  the  rea- 
sons therefor.  It  shall  be  prepared  in  duplicate, 
and  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the 
parties  through  its  representative  before  the 
arbitrator. 

"  Art.  10.  The  decision,  legally  pronounced, 
shall  decide,  within  the  limits  of  its  scope,  the 
contest  between  the  parties. 

"Art.  11.  The  arbitrator  shall  fix,  in  his  deci- 
sion, the  time  within  which  said  decision  is  to 
be  executed. 

"Art.  12.  No  appeal  from  the  decision  shall 
be  allowed,  and  its  execution  is  intrusted  to  the 
honor  of  the  nations  that  sign  this  treaty. 

"Nevertheless,  an  appeal  for  revision  to  the 
arbitrator  who  pronounced  it  shall  be  admis- 
sible, provided  that  such  appeal  be  taken  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  its  execu- 
tion, in  the  following  cases:  1.  If  the  decision 
has  been  pronounced  on  the  basis  of  a  counter- 
feit document,  or  of  one  that  has  been  tampered 
with.  2.  If  the  decision  has  been,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  consequence  of  a  fact  re- 
sulting from  the  proceedings  or  documents  of 
the  case." 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Noble  Treaties  between  Ar- 
gentina and  Chile  for  Obligatory  Arbitration 
of  all  Disputes,  and  f«r  Restriction  of  Naval 


Armaments.  —  Notwithstanding  the  fortunate 
arrangement,  in  1898.  for  arbitration  of  a  serious 
boundary  dispute  between  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  Chile  (see,  in  Volume  VI.  of  this  work, 
Argentine  Repubmc),  there  continued  to  be 
troublesome  frictions  between  the  two  Spanish- 
American  neighbors,  while  awaiting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  arbitrator.  King  ?2dward  VII.,  which 
was  not  rendered  until  Nov.  27,  1902.  These 
had  led  to  a  ruinous  rivalry  in  naval  armament. 
Reporting  on  this  state  of  affairs  in  May  of 
that  year,  Mr.  "William  P.  Lord,  the  American 
Jlinister  to  the  Argentine  Government,  wrote  : 
"  Both  countries  have  incurred  heavy  expense 
for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  largely 
increased  army  and  naval  forces.  Chile  has  re- 
cently contracted  for  two  formidable  warships 
involving  a  heavy  cost  with  the  object  of  put- 
ting her  navy  upon  an  equality  with  the  Argen- 
tine nav}',  whereupon  Argentina,  not  to  be  out- 
done, contracted  for  two  war  ships  larger  in 
size  and  perhaps  more  formidable  at  alike  heavy 
cost  in  order  to  continue  and  maintain  her  naval 
superiority.  The  costly  expenditure  incurred 
on  account  of  war  and  naval  preparations  is 
paralyzing  industrial  activity  and  commercial 
enterprise.  Both  countries  are  largely  in  debt 
and  confronted  with  a  deficit.  Both  have  ap- 
propriated their  conversion  funds  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  which, 
it  would  seem,  should  have  been  preserved  in- 
violable. Neither  is  able  to  make  a  foreign 
loan  without  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest  and 
giving  guarantees  to  meet  the  additional  ex- 
penses which  their  war  policy  is  incurring,  and 
both  Governments  know  and  their  people  know 
that  the  only  remedy  to  which  either  can  resort 
to  meet  existing  financial  conditions  is  to  levy 
fresh  taxes  of  some  description,  notwithstanding 
nearly  everything  that  can  be  taxed  is  now  taxed 
to  the  utmost  limit.  The  weight  of  taxation 
already  imposed  bears  heavily  upon  the  ener- 
gies and  activities  of  the  people.  The  outlook 
is  not  promising,  business  being  dull,  wage  em- 
ployment scarce,  and  failures  frequent." 

Happily,  good  sense  prevailed  over  this  folly 
very  soon  after  Jlinister  Lord  wrote  his  account 
of  it.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1902,  the  same  writer 
was  enabled  to  forward  to  Washington  the  text 
of  four  remarkable  "  peace  agreements"  which 
had  been  signed  on  the  28th  of  May,  at  the  Chi- 
lean capital,  by  the  Chilean  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Argentine  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiaryjto  Chile,  who  had  been  brought  to  ne- 
gotiations by  the  friendly  mediation  of  Great 
Britain.  The  four  documents  were  :  a  political 
convention  declaring  a  common  international 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  two  republics;  a  broad 
treat}'  of  general  arbitration;  an  agreement  for 
the  reducing  of  naval  forces  ;  an  agreement  for 
the  conclusive  marking  of  boundary  lines  by 
the  engineers  of  the  arbitrator.  King  Edward. 
The  general  arbitration  treaty  is  no  less  unre- 
served and  comprehensive  than  that  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia  and  offers  another  Spanish- 
American  model  for  imitation  in  the  interest  of 
peace.     Its  articles  are  as  follows  : 

"Article  1.  The  high  contracting  parties 
bind  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  every 
difficulty  or  question  of  whatever  nature  that 
may  arise  between  them,  provided  such  ques- 
tions do  not  affect  the  precepts  of  the  respect- 
ive constitutions  of  the  two  countries,  and  that 
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they  can  not  be  solved  through  direct  negotia- 
tion. 

"  Art.  2.  This  treaty  does  not  embrace  those 
questions  that  have  given  rise  to  definite  agree- 
ments between  the  two  parties.  In  such  cases 
the  arbitration  shall  be  limited  exclusively  to 
questions  of  validity,  interpretation,  or  fulfill- 
ment of  these  agreements. 

"Art.  3.  The  high  contracting  parties  desig- 
nate as  arbitrator  the  Government  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  or,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
powers  having  broken  off  relations  with  the 
British  Government,  the  Swiss  Government. 
Within  sixty  days  from  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations the  British  Government  and  the  Swiss 
Government  shall  be  asked  to  accept  the  charge 
of  arbitrators. 

"Art.  4.  The  points  of  controversy,  ques- 
tions or  divergencies  shall  be  specified  by  the 
high  contracting  parties,  who  may  determine 
the  powers  of  the  arbitrator  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  procedure. 

"Art.  5.  In  the  case  of  divergence  of  opin 
ion,  either  party  may  solicit  the  intervention  of 
the  arbitrator,  who  will  determine  the  circum- 
stances of  procedure,  the  contracting  parties 
placing  every  means  of  information  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  arbitrator. 

"Art.  6.  Either  party  is  at  liberty  to  name 
one  or  more  commissioners  near  the  arbitrator. 

"Art.  7.  The  arbitrator  is  qualified  to  decide 
upon  the  validity  of  the  obligation  and  its  inter- 
pretation, as  well  as  upon  questions  as  to  what 
difficulties  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  arbi- 
tration. 

"Art.  8.  The  arbitrator  shall  decide  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law,  unless  the  ob- 
ligation involves  the  application  of  special  rules 
or  he  have  been  authorized  to  act  as  friendly 
mediator. 

"  Art.  9.  The  award  shall  definitely  decide 
each  point  of  controversy. 

"Art.  10.  The  award  shall  be  drawn  up  in 
two  copies. 

"Art.  11.  TUf  award  legally  delivered  shall 
decide  within  flie  limits  of  its  scope  the  ques- 
tion between  the  two  parlifs 

"Art.  12.  The  arhifrator  sliall  specify  in  his 
award  the  t«rm  within  which  the  award  .shall 
be  carried  out,  and  he  is  competent  to  deal  with 
any  question  arising  as  to  the  fulfillment. 

"Art.  1H.  There  ran  be  no  api)eal  from  the 
award,  and  its  fulfillment  is  intrusterl  to  the 
honor  of  the  hignatory  powers.  .Nevertheless, 
the  recourv;  of  revision  is  a'Imitferi  under  the 
following  circuriistancrs:  1.  If  the  award  be 
given  on  the  Htrenglh  of  a  falw  lirKument;  2.  If 
the  awarrl  be  the  result,  either  partially  or  to- 
tally, of  an  error  of  fiict. 

"Art  14,  The  contracting  parties  shall  pay 
their  own  experiH/s  and  each  a  half  of  the  cx- 
pen.VH  of  the  iirhitration. 

"AiiT.  \').  The  prewint  ngreeuwrit  shall  lost 
for  ten  ye-ars  from  the  dale  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratincatioTig.  and  Hliall  be  renewed  for  an- 
other t<rni  of  tin  yearn,  unless  either  [»arty  shall 
give  nf»tiee  Ut  the  contrary  six  monlliH  hefore 
expiry,"  I'apern  ri-lalirif/  In  Ihf.  Fnrriijn  He.la 
tionn  of  thr  Vnilril  Sttitfn,  HK)2.  J>i>    Kt-'io, 

In  their  conventif»n  on  navol  arrnariients  the 
two  govemrnentH  "  renounced  ilie  a<;()ulsitlfni 
of  the  war  ve»mlii  they  have  In  construction 
•rKl  the  making  for  the  present  of  any  new  ac- 


quisitions," agreeing  to  reduce  their  fleets  to 
"a  prudent  equilibrium." 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Ten  South  and  Central 
American  Nations  join  in  Protocol  of  Con- 
vention for  Compulsory  Arbitration.  —  "Ten 
of  the  nineteen  nations  represented  at  the  City 
of  Mexico  [Second  Pan-American  Conference, 
1902]  united  in  the  project  of  a  treaty,  to  be  rati- 
fied by  their  respective  governments,  providing 
for  compulsory  arbitration  of  all  controversies 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  any  of  the  interested 
nations,  do  not  aflect  either  their  independence 
or  national  honor  :  and  it  is  prescribed  that  in 
independence  and  national  honor  are  not  in- 
cluded controversies  concerning  diplomatic 
privileges,  limits,  rights  of  navigation,  or  the 
validity,  interpretation,  and  fulfillment  of  trea- 
ties. Mexico  became  a  party  to  this  project, 
but  the  United  States  declined ;  thus  showing  an 
entire  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  these 
two  nations  since  the  Washington  conference  of 
1890.  Mexico  had  in  the  meantime  adjusted  its 
boundar}'  dispute  with  Guatemala.  But  since 
Mr.  Blaine's  ardent  advocacy  of  compulsory 
arbitration  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had 
manifested  its  opposition  to  the  policy  by  the 
rejection  of  the  Olney-Pauncefote  arbitration 
treaty  of  1897,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  did  not  think  it  wise  to  com- 
mit our  government  to  a  measure  which  had 
been  disapproved  of  by  the  coordinate  branch 
of  the  treaty-making  power."  —  J.  AV.  Foster, 
Pan-American  Diplomacy  {Atlantic  MontJdy, 
April,  1902).     See,  also,  American  Repurlics. 

A.  D.  1902.  —  Central  America.  —  Treaty 
of  Compulsory  Arbitration  between  Nica- 
ragua, Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Guatemala.  —  A  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  obligatory  peace,  between  four  of  the 
States  above  named,  in  fulfillment  of  the  agree- 
ment at  Mexico  (see,  in  this  vol.  Amkrican 
lip;pcBLiC8 :  Second  International  Confer- 
ence) was  signed  at  Corinto  on  the  20th  of 
.lanuary,  1902.  Its  essential  provisicms  were 
the  following: 

"The  Governments  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  desirous  of  contrib- 
uting by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  harmony 
that  exists  and  should  exist  among  them,  have 
agreed  to  celebrate  a  convention  of  j)eace  and 
obligatory  arbitration,  ami  to  that  cfTect  have 
named  as  their  respective  pleniiiotcntiaries:  .  .  . 
Who,  after  having  pres<'iited  their  credentials 
and  the  same  being  found  in  good  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  covenant: 

"Articm:!.  It  is  declared  that  the  present 
convention  has  for  object  the  incorporation  in 
form  of  public  treaty  the  conclusions  to  which 
have  arriverl  their  excellencies,  the  Presidents, 
General  Don  .1,  Santos  Zelaya,  Oeneral  Don 
Tomas  Kegjdfido,  (Jeneral  Don  Terencio  Sierra, 
and  Don  lijifiiel  Inlesias,  in  the  several  confer 
ences  that  hav<;  been  held  in  this  port  with  the 
•f)le  object  of  maintaining  and  aHsuring,  by  all 
possible  meiins,  the  peace  of  Central  Am<'rica. 

"  Artk  i.K  2,  The  (contracting  doveriunents 
establish  the  [iriiieiple  of  obligatory  arbitration, 
in  orrler  to  adjust  every  dilllrulty  or  question 
that  iidght  present  itself  between  the  contract- 
ing parties,  binding  themselves  in  coiiHiMiuence 
to  submit  them  to  a  tribunal  of  Central  Ameri- 
can arbitrators. 
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"  Akticlk  3.  Each  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  name  an  arbitrator  and  a  substitute 
to  constitute  the  tribunal.  The  terms  of  the 
arbitrators  shall  be  for  one  year,  counting  from 
their  acceptance,  and  then  they  may  be  re- 
elected. 

"  Article  4.  The  arbitrators  of  those  states 
among  whom  exists  the  disagreement  shall  not 
form  part  of  the  tribunal  for  the  consideration 
of  the  concrete  case,  tliis  remaining  entirely 
with  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  of  the  remain- 
ing states. 

"Article  5.  If,  through  pairing,  there 
should  be  no  decision,  the  tribunal  shall  select  a 
third  among  the  substitutes.  The  third  should 
necessarily  adhere  to  one  of  the  views  given 
out. 

"Article  6.  As  soon  as  a  difficulty  or  ques- 
tion presents  itself  b&tween  two  or  more  states, 
their  respective  Governments  shall  advise  the 
remaining  signers  of  the  present  convention. 

"  Article  7.  The  contracting  Governments 
establish  and  recognize  the  right  of  each  one  of 
them  to  offer  without  delay,  singly  or  con- 
jointly, their  good  offices  to  the  Governments 
of  the  states  tliat  are  in  disagreement,  even 
without  ■  previous  acceptation  by  them,  and 
though  they  should  not  have  notified  them  of 
the  difficulty  or  question  pending. 

"Article  8.  The  friendly  offices  exhausted 
without  satisfactory  result,  the  government  or 
governments  that  would  have  exercised  them 
shall  notify  the  others,  declaring  at  the  proper 
time  arbitration  proceedings.  This  declaration 
shall  be  communicated  with  the  greatest  possible 
brevity  to  the  member  of  the  tribunal  corre- 
sponding to  the  president  of  same,  with  the  ob- 
ject that  within  a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen 
days  the  tribunal  that  is  to  know  and  decide  the 
case  comes  together.  The  installation  of  the 
tribunal  shall  be  communicated  by  telegraph  to 
the  signing  governments,  demanding  from  the 
contending  parties  the  presentation  of  their 
claims  within  the  fifteen  days  following. 

"Article  9.  The  tribunal  shall  give  its 
judgment  within  five  days  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  which  has  been  spoken  of. 

"Article  10.  The  difficulties  that  may  arise 
through  questions  of  pending  limits,  or  through 
interpretation,  or  execution  of  treaties  of  limits, 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  governments  inter- 
ested to  the  knowledge  and  decision  of  a  for- 
eign arbitrator  of  American  nationality. 

"  Article  11.  The  Governments  of  the  states 
in  dispute  solemnly  agree  not  to  execute  any 
hostile  act,  warlike  preparations,  or  mobiliza- 
tion of  forces,  with  the  object  of  not  impeding 
the  arrangement  of  the  difficulty  or  question 
through  the  means  established  by  the  present 
agreement." 

On  the  1st  of  Marcli  following  the  signing  of 
this  peace  treaty  by  the  four  Presidents  named 
above,  the  United  States  Minister  to  Costa 
Rica,  Mr.  William  Lawrence  Merry,  reported 
to  his  Government  that  the  President  of  Guate- 
mala had  added  his  signature  to  theirs. 

A.  D.  1903.  —  Gift  of  a  Court  House  and 
Library  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague.  —  By  a  deed  signed  Octo- 
ber 7,  1903,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  created  a 
foundation  or  trust  under  the  Netherland  law  (a 
Stiehting  in  the  Dutch  language),  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  building,  establishing,  and  maintaining 
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in  perpetuity  at  The  Hague  a  court-house  and 
library  (temple  of  peace)  for  the  permanent  court 
of  arbitration  established  by  the  treaty  of  July 
29,  1899."  Asstated  inthedeed,  "  the  Netherland 
Government,  according  to  agreement,  will  see 
to  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  directors  under 
proper  control,  and  draw  up  the  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  the  '  Stiehting'  shall  be  governed, 
so  as  to  ensure  in  perpetuity  its  maintenance  and 
efficiency.  The  words  maintaining,  mainte- 
nance, in  this  agreement  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  relieving  the  signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  of 
July  29,  1899,  from  the  financial  obligations  in- 
curred and  so  far  discharged  in  connection  with 
the  permanent  court  of  arbitration.  If  at  any 
time  the  purpose  for  which  the  '  Stiehting'  was 
founded  should  fail,  the  assets  of  the  'Stiehting' 
shall  be  employed  for  promoting  the  cause  of 
international  peace  and  concord  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shall  be  determined  jointly  by  the  sover- 
eign of  the  Netherlands  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

A.  D.  1904.  —  International  Peace  Con- 
gresses.—  The  Thirteenth  at  Boston.  —  The 
First  International  Peace  Congress  was  held  in 
London  in  1843,  when  men  who  could  think  of 
the  possibility  of  ending  war  were  jeered  at, 
and  little  heed  was  given  to  their  talk.  In  the 
next  ten  years  it  had  six  successors,  all  in  Eu- 
rope, and  three  of  them  in  Great  Britain.  Then 
came  the  succession  of  wars  in  the  fifties,  six- 
ties and  seventies,  which  seemed  to  discourage 
peace-dreams,  and  it  was  not  until  1878,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  tliat  an  eighth 
international  gathering  of  the  dreamers  was 
attempted.  Then  they  waited  eleven  years  for 
hope  and  faith  enough  to  draw  them  for  a  ninth 
time  together.  After  that  date  the  series  ran  on 
under  growing  impulsions  and  encouragements, 
and  when  Boston,  in  1904,  invited  its  moving 
spirits  to  honor  America,  for  the  first  time,  with 
their  assemblage,  the  Congress  gathered  in  that 
city,  in  early  October,  was  the  Thirteenth  of  its 
name  and  kind.  It  was  given  exceptional  bril- 
liancy by  the  attendance  of  many  distinguished 
people  from  abroad  who  had  been  drawn  to  the 
United  States  that  season  by  the  Exposition  at 
St.  Louis  and  the  various  conferences  there. 

A.  D.  1904.  —  A  Philosopher's  Plan  for  End- 
ing War.  ^ —  "Man  lives  inhabits,  indeed,  but 
what  he  lives/cr  is  thrills  and  excitements.  The 
only  relief  from  Habit's  tediousness  is  periodical 
excitement.  From  time  immemorial  wars  have 
been,  especially  for  non-combatants,  the  su 
premely  thrilling  excitement.  Heavy  and  drag- 
ging at  its  end,  at  its  outset  every  war  means 
an  explosion  of  imaginative  energy.  The  dams 
of  routine  burst,  and  boundless  prospects  open. 
The  remotest  spectators  share  the  fascination.  . .  . 

"This  is  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
which  we  have  to  work  against.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  people  want  war.  They  want  it  anyhow; 
for  itself  ;  and  apart  from  each  and  every  possi- 
ble consequence.  It  is  the  final  bouquet  of  life's 
fireworks.  The  born  soldiers  want  it  hot  and  ac- 
tual. The  non-combatants  want  it  in  the  back- 
ground, and  always  as  an  open  possibility,  to 
feed  imagination  on  and  keep  excitement  go- 
ing.  .  .  . 

"We  do  ill,  I  fancy,  to  talk  much  of  universal 
peace  or  of  a  general  disarmament.  We  must  go 
in  for  preventive  medicine,  not  for  radical  cure. 
We  must  cheat  our  foe,  politically  circumvent 
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his  action,  not  try  to  change  his  nature.  In  one 
respect  war  is  like  love,  though  in  no  other. 
Both  leave  us  intervals  of  rest ;  and  in  the  inter- 
vals life  goes  on  perfectly  -well  without  them, 
though  the  imagination  still  dallies  with  their 
possibility.  .  .  .  Let  the  general  possibility  of 
war  be  left  open,  in  Heaven's  name,  for  the  im- 
agination to  dally  with.  Let  the  soldiers  dream 
of  killing,  as  the  old  maids  dream  of  marrying. 
But  organize  in  every  conceivable  way  the  prac- 
tical machinery  for  making  each  successive 
chance  of  war  abortive.  Put  peace-men  in 
power ;  educate  the  editors  and  statesmen  to  re- 
sponsibility ;  —  how  beautifully-did  their  trained 
responsibility  in  England  make  the  Venezuela 
incident  abortive  I  Seize  every  pretext,  however 
small,  for  arbitration  methods,  and  multiply  the 
precedents  ;  foster  rival  excitements  and  invent 
new  outlets  for  heroic  energy  ;  and  from  one 
generation  to  Another,  the  chances  are  that  irri- 
tations will  grow  less  acute  and  states  of  strain 
less  dangerous  among  the  nations.  Armies  and 
navies  will  continue,  of  course,  and  will  fire  the 
minds  of  populations  with  their  potentialities  of 
greatness.  But  their  officers  will  find  that  some- 
how or  other,  with  no  deliberate  intention  on 
any  one's  part,  each  successive  '  incident '  has 
managed  to  evaporate  and  to  lead  nowhere,  and 
that  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been  re- 
mains theironly  cons'jlation."  — William  James, 
Remarks  ot  the  Peace  Barupiet  {Atlantic  Monthly, 
Dec,  1904;. 

A.  D.  1904-1909.  —  The  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  —  The  Interparliamentary  Union, 
composed  of  members  of  the  parliamentary 
bo»Jies  of  many  countries,  had  its  origin  in  1888, 
when,  on  the  31st  of  October,  thirty  members 
of  the  P'rench  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  with 
ten  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  at  Paris, 
to  di.scuss  the  riracticability  of  cooperation  in 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace. 
William  Randal  Oemer,  a  labor  union  member 
of  Parliament,  is  credite<l  with  the  conception 
and  the  active  apency  whirh  set  the  movement 
on  forn,  and  in  IJKW  he  received  the  Noliel  Prize 
of  i^V},f )<)().  for  distiii^fuishefl  si-rvice  to  the  cause 
of  p^face.  He  devoted  the  money  to  the  same 
cause.  He  reeeived  further  honors  from  the 
Government  of  France,  which  made  him  a  Che- 
valier of  the  L<;gion  of  Honor.  The  results  of 
the  undertaking  he  led  have  already  acquired 
liiL'h  irjifiortanre.  and  exhibit  more  each  yr«r. 
If  the  glorious  dnam  of  a  World  Parliament, 
empowered  to  enact  int'-mutional  law,  is  ever 
realizefj,  the  realization  may  be  a  growth  from 
this  Vfwi. 

ThuB  far,  the  growth  lia-s  pro<l uced  an  Inter 
parliam'^tary  I'nion  er.rnposed  of  reprew-nta- 
tiv<-^  from  the  I<    '  'H  of  every  country  in 

K'ir'.f>e   '.vliif  li   )>  .  .ily  r'-)Ti'^ttf iitiorial  jjov- 

<  and     from    liie     I  ■  The 

<  ,  of  the  latt'-r  U;eatn<  ,  i  in  the 
liilori  In  the  w|nt.*T  of  15I04.  and  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  I'nlon  wa»  held  at  St.  Louis  that  year, 
while  the  lyiuiniana  Purelinw;  Exposition  was  In 
progretw  The  r  Mp  of  the  I'nlon  hai\ 
then  rlwrn  t'»  al><  in  numlKT  ilniwn  en 
tir'ly  hrjun  the  iihIioiih!  lav.-  ■  l)0<lieH  of 
the  world, — elected  refirev  1  of  many 
millions  of  f»«'<[)lc,  making  up  a  [)Owerfiilly 
influentla]  combination  of  experiencefl  public 
men.  The  Ht.  Ixiui*  meeting  wax  attendcl  by 
two  hundrerl  of  ttw^e,  including  m^iny  of  dhtin 


guished  standing  in  the  parliaments  of  their 
several  countries.  This  session  of  the  Union 
was  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Richard 
Bartholdt,  Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri. 
Its  most  important  action  was  the  adoption,  by 
unanimous  vote,  of  the  following  resolution : 

"  Whereas,  Enlightened  public  opinion  and 
the  spirit  of  modern  civilization  alike  demand 
that  differences  between  nations  should  be  ad- 
judicated and  settled  in  the  same  manner  as  dis- 
putes between  individuals  are  adjudicated  — 
namely,  by  the  arbitrament  of  courts  in  accord- 
ance with  recognized  principles  of  law  ; 

"The  Conference  requests  the  several  govern- 
ments of  the  world  to  send  representatives  to  an 
International  Conference,  to  be  held  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  agreed  upon  by  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  — 

"  First,  the  questions  for  the  consideration  of 
which  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  expressed 
a  wish  that  a  future  conference  be  called  ; 

"Second,  the  negotiation  of  arbitration  trea- 
ties between  the  nations  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference to  be  convened ; 

"Third,  the  advisability  of  establishing  an 
International  Congress  to  convene  periodically 
for  the  discussion  of  international  questions  ; 

"And  this  Conference  respectfully  and  cor- 
dially requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  such  a  Conference." 

Subsequently,  this  resolution  was  presented 
to  the  President,  at  Washington,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  and  his  assent  to  the  request 
was  received.  Out  of  this  came  the  train  of 
proceedings  which  brought  about  the  Second 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 

In  190.J  the  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  held  at  Brussels;  in  1906  at  London; 
in  1908  at  Berlin. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  The  First  National  Peace 
Congress  in  the  United  States,  assembled 
at  New  York. — The  Peace  Congress  assem- 
bled at  New  York  April  14,  1907,  (the  first  Na- 
tional assemblyof  its  character),  on  the  initiative 
of  Andrew  Carnegie.  "surpas.sed  expectation. 
First  of  all.  in  numbers.  Delegates  registered 
by  the  thousand.  The  best  hail  in  the  metro- 
polis proved  inadequate.  Overflow  and  addi 
tional  meetings  were  held  in  other  halls  and  in 
churches.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
gnait  conferences,  two  ban<iuet9  were  necessary 
at  the  close,  taking  place  coincidcntally,  with 
W)me  of  the  same  8i)eakers  passing  from  one  to 
the  other,  no  hotel  wcommodations  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  function  if  all  applicants  were  to 
be  housed  in  one  j)lace.  Kven  with  this  dou- 
Viling  the  isHuanee  of  tickets  lia<l  to  be  stopped. 

"Secondly,  the  Conifress  was  the  first  really 
National  peace  meetinir  in  America.  In  com- 
j)ariw»n.  previous  p<  aci-  con^rresses  have  been 
wrtif>nal.  Hut  at  last  week's  over  thirty-five 
States  were  re[)resentcd  by  their  Gffvernors  or 
their  repres/Titatives,  by  members  of  State  tri- 
bunals and  State  LeL'i.slatureH.  and  by  Mayors  of 
imi>ortant  citieM.  'I'lic  Fcdend  CJoveriunr-nf  was 
refirescnti'd  by  inen)bers  of  the  Hague  Court,  of 
the  Supreme.  Circuit,  and  District  Courts,  and 
of  Cftnirress  Thus  the  resultant  body  was  a  pe 
ciiliarh'  representative  ofllelal  gatln-rlng.   .   .   . 

"  Stdl  another  striking  feature  of  the  Con- 
frres«  lay  In  the  nromlnent  place  given  to  the 
repreHcnUitlvps  01   labor  and   commerce,  u  fea- 
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ture  comprised  in  two  meetings,  addressed  by 
prominent  leaders  of  the  various  industries. 
Tlie  general  position  was  well  taken  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  :  '  Not  as  workers  will  we 
permit  ourselves  to  be  shot  down  in  order  to 
conquer  the  markets  of  barbarians  and  savages. 
I  know  of  no  gathering  of  labor  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  which  has  not  declared  itself 
uuequivocally  for  international  brotherhood  and 
peace.' " 

"A  final  and  chief  feature  of  interest  lay  in 
the  notably  practical  character  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  speakers  and  listeners.  The  Congress 
was  no  'collection  of  cranks  and  fools,'  as  a 
hard-headed  man  of  affairs  dubbed  it  in  passing 
the  hall,  without  looking  in  to  verify  his  state- 
ment. Neither  was  it  a  collection  of  white- 
blooded,  weak-kneed  theorists,  feebly  appreciat- 
ing the  actual  conditions  that  govern  individual 
passions  and  national  prejudices.  As  one 
glanced  around,  there  were  the  faces  of  great 
captains  of  industry,  of  practical  leaders  of 
labor,  of  men  who  bulk  large  in  commercial 
enterprises,  of  trusted  political  leaders.  Nor 
was  the  Congress  any  mere  anti-war  affair:  its 
business  was  positive,  not  negative ;  it  was  to 
affirm  the  necessity  of  substituting  reason  for 
passion.  There  was  a  general  sentiment  that  it 
ought  to  emphasize,  not  'rainbows'  or  distant 
Utopias,  but  only  practical  plans  certain  of 
realization,  and  of  realization,  too,  not  in  the 
far  future,  but  in  this  very  coming  summer  by 
action  at  The  Hague. "  —  the  Outlook,  April  27, 
1907. 

Among  the  prominent  speakers  were  Mr. 
Carnegie,  who  presided,  Mr.  Root,  Secretary  of 
State,  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  Ambas- 
sador Bryce,  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  Congress- 
man Bartholdt,  President  of  the  American 
group  in  the  Inter-parliamentary  Union,  Profes- 
sor Milnsterberg,  President  Eliot,  Baron  d'Es- 
tournelles,  the  eminent  peace  advocate  of 
France,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead.  Mr.  Root  pointed 
out  the  great  obstacle  to  arbitration  —  a  fear 
that  the  tribunals  selected  would  not  be  impar- 
tial, because  arbitrators  are  thought  often  to 
act  diplomatically  rather  than  judicially.  "We 
need."  he  said,  "for  arbitrators,  not  distin- 
guished public  men  concerned  in  all  the  interna- 
tional questions  of  the  day,  but  judges  interested 
only  in  the  question  appearing  on  the  record  be- 
fore them.  Plainly,  this  end  is  to  be  attained 
by  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  permanent 
judges." 

Mr.  Bryan  made  the  excellent  suggestion  that 
in  'time  of  war  money-lenders  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  wax  fat  by  loans,  taking  advantage  of 
a  nation's  weakness  and  urging  it  to  continue 
hostilities.  A  loan  by  the  citizens  of  a  neutral 
nation,  he  pointed  out,  is  practically  a  loan  by 
the  nation  itself,  and  should  be  objected  to  as 
much  as  furnishing  shot  and  shell. 

Mr.  Stead,  writing  of  the  Congress  in  the 
American  Beview  of  Reviews,  characterized  it  as 
' '  in  many  respects  the  most  notable  Congress 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New,"  and  as  being  "the  pioneer 
or  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Second  International 
Conference"  soon  to  meet  at  The  Hague.  "  It 
represented,"  he  said,  "the  first  rudimentary, 
crude,  but  nevertheless  definite  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  New  World  to  impress  its  will  on 


the  Old  Worid."  But  he  thought  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Congress,  "as  a  whole,  were  hardly 
worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  or  the 
representative  character  of  the  conference,"  and 
criticised  the  committee  for  taking  "no  steps 
for  pressing  their  adoption  upon  other  govern- 
ments than  their  own." 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Second  International  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  :  Its  Conventions, 
Declarations,  and  Recommendations.  —  Text 
of  the  Convention  for  a  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes,  and  of  the  "Final 
Act,"  with  its  recommended  Draft  Conven- 
tion for  the  Creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitra- 
tion Court. —  "Pursuant  to  a  request  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  held  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904,  that  a  further  peace  conference  be  held, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
vite all  nations  to  send  representatives  to  such  a 
conference,  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
direction  of  the  President,  instructed,  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  1904,  the  representatives  of  tlie  United 
States  accredited  to  each  of  the  signatories  to 
the  acts  of  The  Hague  Conference  of  1889  to  pre- 
sent overtures  for  a  second  conference  to  the 
ministers  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  respective 
countries. 

"  The  replies  received  to  this  circular  instruc- 
tion of  October  21, 1904,  indicated  that  the  pro- 
position for  the  calling  of  a  second  conference 
met  with  general  favor.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
intimated  by  Russia  that  the  initiator  of  the  First 
Conference  was,  owing  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  the  Orient,  disposed  to  undertake  the 
calling  of  a  new  conference  to  continue  as  well 
as  to  supplement  the  works  of  the  first.  The 
offer  of  the  Czar  to  take  steps  requisite  to  con- 
vene a  second  international  peace  conference 
was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  President,  and  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  only  recites  in  its 
preamble   the  invitation  of  the  President. 

"  The  Russian  Government  thus  assumed  the 
calling  of  the  Conference,  and  on  April  12,  1906, 
submitted  the  following  programme,  which  was 
acceptable  to  the  Powers  generally  and  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence : 

"1.  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  relative  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes  as  regards 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  International 
commissions  of  inquiry. 

"2.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  of  1899  relative  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  on  land  —  among  others, 
those  concerning  the  opening  of  hostilities,  the 
rights  of  neutrals  on  land,  etc.  Declaration  of 
1899.  One  of  these  having  expired,  question  of 
its  being  revived. 

' '  3.  Framing  of  a  convention  relative  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  maritime  warfare,  concern- 
ing— 

' '  The  special  operations  of  maritime  warfare, 
such  as  the  bombardment  of  ports,  cities,  and 
villages  by  a  naval  force ;  the  laying  of  torpe- 
does, etc. 

' '  The  transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into 
war  ships. 

"  The  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 

"The  length  of  time  to  be  granted  to  mer- 
chant ships  for  their  departure  from  ports  of 
neutrals  or  of  the  enemy  after  the  opening  of 
hostilities. 
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"  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea, 
among  others  the  questions  of  contraband,  the 
rules  applicable  to  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral 
ports ;  destruction,  in  cases  of  vis  major,  of  neu- 
tral merchant  vessels  captured  as  prizes. 

"In  the  said  convention  to  be  drafted  there 
would  be  introduced  the  provisions  relative  to 
war  on  land  that  would  be  also  applicable  to 
maritime  warfare. 

"4.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  convention 
of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864. 

"The  United  States,  however,  reserved  the 
right  to  bring  to  discussion  two  matters  of 
great  importance  not  included  in  the  pro 
gramme,  namely,  the  reduction  or  limitation  of 
armaments  and  restrictions  or  limitations  upon 
the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary- 
public  debts  arising  out  of  contracts. 

"It  was  finally  decided  that  the  Conference 
should  meet  at  The  Hague  on  the  loth  day  of 
June,  1907,  and  thus  the  Conference,  proposed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
voked by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  The  Neth- 
erlands upon  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias,  assumed  definite  shape  and 
form.  .  .   . 

"  In  the  circulars  of  October  21  and  Decem- 
l^er  16,  1904,  it  was  suggested  as  desirable  to 
onsider  and  adopt  a  procedure  by  which  States 
nonsignatory  to  the  original  acts  of  The  Hague 
Conference  may  become  adhering  parties.  This 
suggestion  was  taken  note  of  by  the  Russian 
Government  and  invitations  were  issued  to 
forty  seven  countries,  in  respons*;  to  which  the 
repre.sentatives  of  forty-four  nations  assembled 
at  The  Hague  and  took  part  in  the  Conference. 
No  opposition  was  made  to  the  admission  of 
the  nonsignatory  States." 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Conference  was  composf^d  of  the  following 
members:  ComniiHsionerH  plenipot<ii)tiary  with 
the  rank  of  araba-ssa/lor  e.xtniordinary  :  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  of  New  York,  Honire  Porter,  of 
New  York,  Uriah  M.  \itmt.  of  ArkunHas;  Com- 
mis-iioner  plenipotentiary  David  Jayiie  Hill,  of 
New    York,  envoy   extraordinary  and  minLst^r 

Rlenipotentlary  of  the  United  States  to  the 
etiierlandg;  f.'omrni.'wloners  I'lenfpolentiary 
with  rank  of  minister  i)Ienipotenti!iry :  Hrig. 
Gen.  Gcjrge  J'.  Davis,  Judge  Ad  vo<aU;  General, 
U.  S.  Army.  Itear  Admiral  CiiarlcsS,  Sjterrv,  U. 
8.  Navy,  William  I.  Hudianan,  of  New  Vork ; 
Technical  delegate  and  expert  in  international 
law:  Jamen  Brown  ScHt,  of  Califortda  ;  Tech- 
nical delegate  and  expert  attache  to  the  Com- 
iu\m\i)U  Charl'-H  Meury  liutler,  of  Now  York  ; 
Hwretary  to  the  ('orninKslon  :  Cliiindler  Hair-, 
of  .Maine;  AwilHtanl  H«<ret'irle«  to  the  (Jomniis- 
■ion  :  A.  liailly  Hlandiard,  of  Louitiana,  Wil- 
liam M    .Malloy,  of  flllnolH. 

"The  Dutch  Government  wet  aiilde  for  the 
uv;  of  the  Confercnc,  the  IMnnenhof,  the  seat 
of  the  Ht«l*!H  G'Ti'-ral,  and  on  the  llth  day  of 
Jim'-,  19f)7,  at  8  ofl^ek  in  the  afternoon,  the 
CV,nf»TCT)Ce  wa.^  op<n<-d  by  his  exrellfney  the 
\)\i\jch  mlnlMt>#;r  for  foreign  ulTiiirH  In  the  pre 
w;nee  of  delej^ateH  reprewnting  forty  ff)ur  nu- 
tlonn.  .  .  .  At  the  conelunion  of  the  addrewi  of 
welermie  hiit  Rxeellenry  »ingge«t»l  as  president 
of  th«  Confermce  Mis  Kxreli*riry  .M.  Nelidow, 
flrat  dHe{^nt.e  of   liuMla,  and,  with  the  unani 


mous  consent  of  the  assembly,  M.  Nelidow  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress." .  .  . 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  pre- 
sident, an  order  of  procedure,  in  twelve  articles, 
was  adopted,  and  the  Conference  was  divided 
into  four  Commissions,  between  which  the  sub- 
jects specified  in  the  programme  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  apportioned.  "  The  actual  work  of 
the  Conference  was,  therefore,  done  in  commis- 
sion and  committee.  The  results,  so  far  as  the 
several  commissions  desired,  were  reported  to 
the  Conference  sitting  in  plenary  session  for  ap- 
proval, and  after  approval,  submitted  to  the 
small  subediting  committee  for  final  revision 
which,  however,  affected  form,  not  substance. 
The  results  thus  reached  were  included  in  the 
Final  Act  and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on 
the  18th  day  of  October,  1907,  upon  which  date 
the  Conference  adjourned."  —  Report  of  the  DeU- 
gates  of  the  United  States  (60iA  Congress,  1st 
Sess.  Senate  l)oc.  444). 

The  results  of  the  Conference  are  embodied  in 
fourteen  Conventions  duly  formulated  and 
signed,  and  a  '  Final  Act "  in  which  certain  prin- 
ciples are  declared  as  being  "  unanimously  ad- 
mitted." Of  the  Conventions  entered  into,  that 
most  important  one  which  provides  means  for  a 
pacific  solution  of  international  conflicts  is  but  a 
revision  of  the  Convention  for  the  same  purpose 
which  the  Powers  represented  at  the  First  Peace 
Conference,  of  1899,  gave  adhesion  to,  and  the 
full  text  of  which  is  printed  in  Volume  VI.  of 
this  work  (pp.  3o6-9).  To  a  large  extent  the 
articles  of  the  Convention  are  unchanged,  and 
tlie  changes  made  are  mostly  in  the  nature  of  an 
amplification  of  provisions  and  prescriptions  of 
procedure  for  carrying  out  the  agreements  set 
forth  in  the  compact  of  1899.  This  occurs  es- 
pecially in  Part  HI.,  relating  to  "  International 
Commissions  of  Inquiry,"  the  specifications  for 
which,  merely  outlined  in  six  articles  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1899,  were  detailed  with  i)recision  in 
twenty  eight  articles  of  the  Convention  of  1907. 
A  similar  ami)lifiration  was  given  to  the  chap- 
Uts  on  "The  System  oi  Arbitration  "  and  "  Ar- 
bitril  Procedure."  By  a  verbal  change  of  some 
significance,  the  parties  to  the  Convention  are 
designated  "Contracting  Powers,"  inst<'a<l  of 
"  Signatory  Powers."  as  before. 

(JtliiT  important  features  of  the  revision  are 
noted  in  an  article  which  the  lion.  David  Jayne 
Hill,  one  of  the  Ameilcan  Commission  at  the 
Conference,  communiriiti-d  to  77if  American  lie- 
rivin  of  Heviiwi  of  December,  1907.  Dr.  Hill 
wrote : 

"  With  regard  to  good  offlces  and  me<llaf  ion,  a 
slight  step  forward  w.is  taken  by  the  acceptance 
f»f  the  American  i)rop()sition  that  the  initiative 
of  |>owers  foreign  to  the  controversy  in  olTer- 
liig  them  is  not  only  'useful'  but  'desirable.' 
Greater  precision  ha.s  been  given  to  the  oper- 
ation of  coinmiiisionM  of  Inquiry,  whose  great 
utility  has  already  been  tested,  l)ut  It  was  de- 
eide«l  that  the  functions  of  su<h  comndssions 
Hhf)ulil  be  cf)nflne<l  to  a  fletermination  of  fads 
(inrl  sliouM  not  extend  to  fixliig  responsibilily. 
Ah  regards  arbitration,  while  it  was  reauserlcii 
that  'in  ((uegtions  of  a  legal  character,  and  «•«• 
peclally  In  the  Interpretation  or  application  of 
international  conventif)nB,  arbitration  Is  recog- 
nl/r-rl  by  thi!  contracting  powers  an  the  moHtr-lil- 
caclouN  and  at  the  wiine  time  the  most  c<]ultable 
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means  of  settling  differences  that  have  not  been 
adjusted  by  diplomacy,' and,  'in  consequence, 
it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  contentions  of  this 
character,  the  powers  should  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion,' it  was  not  found  possible  to  render  this 
resort  an  obligation. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  while 
unanimity  upon  this  proposal  was  not  obtainable 
—  even  for  a  convention  that  omitted  all  ques- 
tions affecting  '  the  vital  interests,  independ- 
ence, or  honor 'of  the  contestants  and  included 
only  a  meagre  list  of  mainly  unimportant  sub- 
jects —  32  powers  voted  in  favor  of  it,  only  9 
were  opposed,  and  3  abstained  from  voting.  As 
practical  unanimity  was  held  to  be  necessary  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  convention  in  the  final  act, 
even  this  very  moderate  attempt  at  obligatory 
arbitration  was  unfruitful.  Still,  as  this  strong 
manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  make  a  definite 
engagement  could  not  conveniently  be  nullified 
without  being  in  some  measure  recognized,  it 
was  resolved,  with  four  abstentions,  that  the 
first  commission  was  :  '  Unanimous  (1)  in  recog- 
nizing the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration ; 
and  (2)  in  declaring  that  certain  differences,  not- 
ably those  relative  to  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  conventional  stipulations,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  submitted  to  obligatory  arbi- 
tration without  restriction.' 

"Regarding  this  resolution  as  a  retreat  from 
the  more  advanced  position  that  had  been  taken 
by  32  powers,  the  head  of  the  American  delega- 
tion clearly  explained  its  attitude  and  refrained 
from  voting. 

"It  must,  in  justice,  be  added  that  some  of 
the  powers  voting  against  an  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion convention  probably  did  so  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  isolation  of  others,  and 
that  some  of  the  powers  most  earnest  in  oppos- 
ing the  project  not  only  have  negotiated  special 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration,  but  declare 
their  intention  of  negotiating  many  more.  The 
state  of  the  question,  then,  is  this  :  All  accept 
the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  in  certain 
classes  of  cases,  32  powers  are  prepared  to  make 
definite  engagements  with  all  the  rest,  9  prefer  to 
make  them  only  with  states  on  whose  responsi- 
bility they  can  rely,  and  3  decline  at  present  to 
commit  themselves. " 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  when  this 
important  Convention  was  submitted  subse- 
quently to  the  Senate,  it  was  ratified  condition- 
ally, by  the  following  resolution,  adopted  April 
2,  1908. 

' '  Resolved  ( two-thirds  offhe  SerMtors present  con  - 
curring  therein).  That  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  a  convention  signed 
bj-  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Second  International  Peace  Conference,  held  at 
The  Hague  from  June  sixteenth  to  October  eigh- 
teenth, nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  for  the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  international  disputes,  subject 
to  the  declaration  made  by  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  before  signing  said  convention, 
namely: 

"  '  Nothing  contained  in  this  convention  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  United  States 
of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy 
of  not  intruding  upon,  interfering  with,  or  en- 
tangling itself  in  the  political  questions  of  policy 
or  internal  administration  of  any  foreign  state  ; 
nor  shall  anything  contained  in  the  said  conven- 
tion be  construed  to  imply  a  relinquishment  by 


the  United   States  of  its  traditional  attitude  to- 
ward purely  American  questions.' 

"  liewlved  further,  as  a  part  of  this  act  of  rati - 
fication.  That  the  United  States  approves  this 
convention  with  the  understanding  that  recourse 
to  the  permanent  court  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  can  be  had  only  by  agreement  thereto 
through  general  or  special  treaties  of  arbitration 
heretofore  or  hereafter  concluded  between  the 
parties  in  dispute;  and  the  United  States  now 
exercises  the  option  contained  in  article  fifty- 
three  of  said  convention,  to  exclude  the  formu- 
lation of  the  'compromis'  by  the  permanent 
court,  and  hereby  excludes  from  the  compe- 
tence of  the  permanent  court  the  power  to  frame 
the  'compromis'  required  by  general  or  special 
treaties  of  arbitration  concluded  or  hereafter  to 
be  concluded  by  the  United  States,  and  further 
expressly  declares  that  the  'compromis'  re- 
quired by  any  treaty  of  arbitration  to  which  the 
United  States  may  be  a  party  shall  be  settled 
only  by  agreement  between  the  contracting 
parties,  unless  such  treaty  shall  expressly  pro- 
vide otherwise." 

Of  the  other  Conventions  agreed  to  and  signed 
at  the  Conference  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
here  in  part  a  summary  statement  of  their  ob- 
jects and  provisions  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Hon.  James  Brown  Scott,  one  of  the  Technical 
Delegates  to  the  Conference  from  the  United 
States,  originally  for  publication  in  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law  for  Janu- 
ary, 1908.  They  are  described  by  ilr.  Scott  as 
follows  : 

"  The  second  is  the  convention  restricting  the 
use  of  force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts. 
This  was  introduced  by  the  American  delegation, 
loyally  and  devotedly  seconded  by  Doctor  Drago, 
who  has  battled  for  the  doctrine  to  which  he 
has  given  his  name.  Without  the  support  of 
Doctor  Drago,  it  is  doubtful  if  Latin  America 
—  for  whose  benefit  it  was  introduced  —  would 
have  voted  for  this  very  important  doctrine. 
The  proposition  is  very  short:  it  consists  of  but 
three  articles,  but  we  must  not  measure  things 
by  their  size.  In  full  it  is  as  follows :  '  In  order 
to  avoid  between  nations  armed  conflicts  of  a 
purely  pecuniary  origin  arising  from  contractual 
debts  claimed  from  the  government  of  one  coun- 
try by  the  goveminent  of  another  countrj'  to  be 
due  to  its  nationals,  the  contracting  powers 
agree  not  to  have  recourse  to  armed  force  for 
the  collection  of  such  contractual  debts. 

"  '  However,  this  stipulation  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable when  the  debtor  state  refuses  or  leaves 
unanswered  an  offer  to  arbitrate,  or,  in  case  of 
acceptance,  makes  it  impossible  to  formulate  the 
terms  of  submission,  or  after  arbitration,  fails  to 
comply  with  the  award  rendered. 

"'It  is  further  agreed  that  arbitration  here 
contemplated  shall  be  in  conformity,  as  to  pro- 
cedure, with  Title  IV,  Chapter  III  of  the  con- 
vention for  the  pacific  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  adopted  at  The  Hague,  and  that 
it  shall  determine,  in  so  far  as  there  shall  be  no 
agreement  between  the  parties,  the  justice,  and 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  time  and  mode  of 
payment  thereof. ' .  .   . 

"  The  third  convention  relates  to  the  opening 
of  hostilities  and  provides,  in  Article  I,  that 
the  contracting  powers  recognize  that  hostilities 
between  them  should  not  commence  without 
notice,  which  shall  be  either  in  the  form  of  a 
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formal  declaration  of  war  or  of  an  ultimatum  in 
the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  conditional  war. 
This  is  to  protect  belligerents  from  surprise  and 
bad  faitb.  Article  II  is  meant  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  The  state  of  war  should  be 
notified  without  delay  to  neutral  powers,  and 
shall  only  affect  them  after  the  receipt  of  a 
notification,  which  may  be  sent  eveu  by  tele- 
gram.". .  . 

"The  fourth  convention  concerns  the  laws 
and  customs  of  land  warfare,  [and  i.s]  a  revision 
of  the  convention  of  ls99.  It  is  hi<rhly  technical 
and  codifies  in  a  humanitarian  spirit  the  warfare 
of  the  present. 

"The  fifth  convention  attempts  to  regulate 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  of 
neutral  persons  in  case  of  land  warfare.  Short, 
but  important,  its  guiding  spirit  is  expressed  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  preamble,  namely, 
to  render  more  certain  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutral  powers  in  case  of  warfare  upon  land 
and  to  regulate  the  situation  of  belligerent  refu- 
gees in  neutral  territory.  .  .  . 

"The  sixth  is  the  convention  concerning 
enemy  merchant  ships  found  in  enemy  ports  or 
upon  the  high  seas  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Custom  forbids  the  capture  of  enemy  vessels' 
within  the  port  of  the  enemy  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  and  allows  them  a  limited  time  to  dis- 
charge or  load  their  cargo  and  depart  for  their 
port  of  destination.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  this  custom  or  privilege  as  a  right. 
The  proposition,  however,  met  with  serious  op- 
pfAition  and,  instead  of  the  right,  the  conven- 
tion states  that  it  is  desirable  tha.  enemy  ships 
be  permitted  freely  to  leave  the  port.  Tiie  con- 
vention, therefore,  was  restrictive  rather  than 
derlaratory  of  exi.sting  international  practice. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  another  provision  of 
the  convention  concerning  the  treatnient  of 
enemy  merchant  ships  upon  the  high  seas.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  expnssion  of  a  desire  is 
tantamount  to  a  positive  declaration,  but,  strictly 
construed,  tlie  convention  is  not  progressive. 
It  lessens  riglits  acquired  by  custom  and  ns;ige, 
altliou:.'h  it  does,  indeed,  render  the  privilege 
granted  universal.  The  American  delegation, 
therefore,  refraine<l  from  signing  the  conven- 
tion. 

"The  iK.'venth  convention  deals  with  the 
tranHformation  of  merch.mt  ships  into  ships  of 
war,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  positive  re- 
■ijU»  of  this  Cfinvention  are  of  little  or  no  prac- 
tical value.  The  burning  <iiieBtir)n  was  wliether 
merchant  ghips  niJL'ht  be  transformefj  into  nien- 
nf-wur  upon  the  high  B'-sm.  As  the  transforma- 
tion of  merchant  vens^-ls  into  war  vessels  upon 
the  high  H<;as  euuH'd  an  International  f  omniotlnn 
durin^r  the  recent  liuss^^-.Iapanese  war,  Great 
BritJiifi  iind  the  l'ii\Ui\  Stiitis  iiisJHted  that  the 
transfer  nhould  only  l»e  allowerl  within  the  terri 
Uiria]  jurlndlf  tion  of  the  trunsforming  power. 
Honn-  'if  the  continental  8tate«,  on  the  contrary, 
refuwd  ro  renounce!  the  exercls*-  of  the  alleged 
riaht.  The  tcn-nl  murifime  gtates  were  thun  dl 
vMe<j  find  an  the  rjucfttion  wim  too  »tiinple  and 
t/'K)  idiiin  to  a<linit  <)f  cotn[irorni<«e,  it  was  agreed 
Vi  flro()  if  entirely  for  the  prewnt.  In  order, 
however,  that  •orneihinjr  Jnight  remain  of  the 
rar»;fiil  and  elalK;mt.<'  dlHCu«nionH  of  the  Hubjerf. 
ft  •^rlen  ot  rpgulaflonf  v/nn  drawn  tip  regarding 
the  tmnnforniHtlon  of  merchant  shlpn  into  ven- 
•cU  of  war,  declaratory  of  international  custom. 


.  .  .  Indirectly,  the  rightfulness  or  wrongful- 
ness of  privateering  was  concerned,  and  inas- 
much as  the  United  States  would  not  consent  to- 
abolish  privateering  unless  the  immunity  of 
private  property  be  safeguarded,  the  American 
delegation  abstained  from  signing  the  conven- 
tion. 

"  The  eighth  convention  relates  to  the  placing 
of  submarine  automatic  mines  of  contact,  a  sub- 
ject of  present  and  special  interest  to  belliger- 
ents ;  while  the  interest  of  the  neutral  is  very 
general.  .  .  .  Mines  break  from  their  moorings 
and  endanger  neutral  life  and  property.  The 
conference,  therefore,  desires  to  regulate  the  use 
of  mines  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  deprive  the 
belligerents  of  a  recognized  and  legitimate 
means  of  warfare,  but  to  restrict,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  damage  to  the  immediate  belliger- 
ents. .  .  . 

"The  ninth  convention  forbade  the  bombard- 
ment by  naval  forces  of  undefended  harbors, 
villages,  towns,  or  buildings.  The  presence, 
however,  of  military  stores  would  permit  bom- 
bardment of  such  ports  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
destroying  the  stores,  provided  they  were  not 
destroyed  or  delivered  up  upon  request.  No- 
tice, however,  should  be  given  of  the  intention 
to  bombard.  In  like  manner,  the  convention 
permitted  the  bombardment  of  such  undefended 
places  if  provisions  were  not  supplied  upon 
requisition  to  the  naval  force.  Bombardment, 
however,  was  not  allowed  for  the  collection  of 
mere  money  contributions.  .  .  . 

'  The  tenth  convention  adapted  to  maritime 
warfare  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1906.   .  .  , 

"The  eleventh  convention  relates  to  certain 
restrictions  in  the  e.xercise  of  the  right  of  caj)- 
ture  in  maritime  war.  It  is  a  modest  document, 
but  is  all  that  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
immunity  of  private  property.  The  American 
delegation  urged  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
capture  of  unoffending  enemy  private  property 
upon  the  high  .seas,  but  great  maritime  powers 
such  as  Great  Britain,  France.  Russia,  and  .lapan 
were  unwilling  to  reliu(|uish  this  means  of 
bringing  the  enemy  to  terms.   . 

"The  twelfth  convention  sought  to  establish 
an  internati(mal  court  of  prize,  and  there  oidy 
remains  the  ratification  of  this  convention  by 
the  contracting  powers  in  order  to  call  into 
beinjr  this  great  and  beneficent  institution.  Vor 
years  enlightened  opinion  has  protested  against 
the  right  of  belli^rerenls  to  pass  final  judgment 
upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture  of  neutral 
properly,  and  it  Is  a  pliasure  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  interests  of  the  neutrals  in  the  neutral 
I)rize  are  henceforward  to  be  placed  in  the 
jiands  of  neutral  judges  with  a  representation 
of  the  belligerents,  In  order  that  the  riLrhts  of 
all  coneerned  may  be  carefully  weighed  and 
con»l<lered.   .  .  . 

"The  thirteenth  convention  concerns  and 
■oeks  to  regulate  the  riirhts  and  duties  of  neu- 
tral powers  in  rase  of  maritime  war.  TIjis  is  an 
elaborate  r(xli  Ileal  ion  of  lli<'  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  in  which  the  etinferenee  eHwiye<l  to  gfrn- 
eralize  and  define  on  the  one  hand  the  rights  of 
neutralH  and  the  correlative  duties  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  in  the  second  place  to  set  forth  in 
detail  tlie  duties  of  neutrals,  thus  sjifetruarding 
the  rights  of  lielllgerenlH  in  certjiin  phases  of 
maritime   warfare.  .  .  .  The    result,    hr)wever, 
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was  unsatisfactory  to  some  of  the  larger  mari- 
time powers,  whicli  prefer  their  present  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  neutrality  or  which  were 
unwilling  to  accept  the  modifications  proposed. 
The  United  States  was  not  satisfied  with  certain 
l)rovisions  of  the  convention,  and  reserved  the 
right  to  stud}'  the  project  in  detail  before  ex- 
l)ressiiig  a  final  ojiinion.  It  therefore  abstained 
from  voting  and  signing. 

"The  fourteenth  convention  is  a  rcOnactment 
of  the  declaration  of  1899  forbidding  the  launch- 
ing of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons. 
The  original  declaration  was  agreed  to  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  as  this  period  had  ex- 
l>ired  the  powers  were  without  a  regulation  on 
the  subject.  The  refinactmeut  provided  that 
the  present  declaration  shall  extend,  not  merely 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  to  the  end  of  the 
Third  Conference  of  Peace."  —  Reprinted  in 
/Senate  Document  Ko.  433,  60<A  Congress,  \st 
Session. 

Appended  to  these  Conventions  are  the  Reso- 
lutions or  Declarations  of  accepted  Principles 
embodied  in  the  "Final  Act";  and  these  are 
far  from  being  the  least  important  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Conference.  They  need  presentation  in 
full. 

Final  Act  of  the  Second  International 
Peace  Conference.  —  "At  a  series  of  meetings, 
held  from  the  loth  June  to  the  18th  October, 
1907,  in  which  the  above  Delegates  [named  in  a 
preamble]  were  throughout  animated  by  the 
desire  to  realize,  in  the  fullest  possible  measure, 
the  generous  views  of  the  august  initiator  of 
the  Conference  and  the  intentions  of  their  Gov- 
ernments, the  Conference  drew  up  for  submis- 
sion for  signature  by  the  Plenipotentiaries,  the 
text  of  the  Conventions  and  of  the  Declaration 
enumerated  below  [named  in  their  order,  as 
summarized  above]  and  annexed  to  the  present 
Act:  — 

"  These  Conventions  and  Declaration  shall 
form  so  many  separate  Actg.  These  Acts  shall 
be  dated  this  day,  and  may  be  signed  up  to  the 
30th  June,  1908,  at  The  Hague,  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Sec- 
ond Peace  Conference. 

"The  Conference,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
mutual  agreement  and  concession  characteriz- 
ing its  deliberations,  has  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing Declaration,  which,  while  reserving  to 
each  of  the  Powers  represented  full  liberty  of 
action  as  regards  voting,  enables  them  to  affirm 
the  principles  which  they  regard  as  unani- 
mously admitted :  — 

"It  is  unanimous  — 

"1.  In  admitting  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory arbitration. 

"2.  In  declaring  that  certain  disputes,  in 
particular  those  relating  to  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  provisions  of  Interna- 
tional Agreements,  may  be  submitted  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  without  any  restriction. 

"  Finally,  it  is  unanimous  in  proclaiming 
that,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
feasible  to  conclude  a  Convention  in  this  sense, 
nevertheless  the  divergences  of  opinion  which 
have  come  to  light  have  not  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  judicial  controversy,  and  that,  by 
working  together  here  during  the  past  four 
months,  the  collected  Powers  not  only  have 
learnt  to  imderstand  one  another  and  to  draw 
closer    together,    but    have   succeeded    in    the 


course  of  this  long  collaboration  in  evolving  a 
very  lofty  conception  of  the  common  welfare  of 
humanity. 

"The  Conference  has  further  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  Resolution  :  — 

' '  The  Second  Peace  Conference  confirms  the 
Resolution  adopt<jd  by  the  Conference  of  1899 
in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  military  expendi- 
ture; and  inasmuch  as  military  expenditure  has 
considerably  increased  in  almost  every  country 
since  that  time,  the  Conference  declares  that  it 
is  eminently  desirable  that  the  Governments 
should  resume  the  serious  examination  of  this 
question. 

"  It  has  besides  expressed  the  following  opin- 
ions :  — 

"  1.  The  Conference  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Signatory  Powers  to  the  advisability  of  adopt- 
ing the  annexed  draft  Convention  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  and  of 
bringing  it  into  force  as  soon  as  an  agreement 
lias  been  reached  respecting  the  selection  of  the 
Judges  and  the  constitution  of  the  Court. 

"2.  The  Conference  expresses  the  opinion 
that,  in  case  of  war.  the  responsible  authorities, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  should  make  it  their 
special  duty  to  ensure  and  safeguard  the  main- 
tenance of  specific  relations,  more  especially  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  relations  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  belligerent  States  and 
neutral  countries. 

"3.  The  Conference  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  Powers  should  regulate,  by  special 
Treaties,  the  position,  as  regards  military 
charges,  of  foreigners  residing  within  their  ter- 
ritories. 

"4.  The  Conference  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  preparation  of  regulations  relative  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  should  fig- 
ure in  the  programme  of  the  next  Conference, 
and  that  in  any  case  the  Powers  may  apply,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  war  by  sea  the  principles  of 
the  Convention  relative  to  the  Laws  and  Cus- 
toms of  War  on  land. 

"  Finally,  the  Conference  recommends  to  the 
Powers  the  assembly  of  a  Third  Peace  Confer- 
ence, which  might  be  held  within  a  period  cor- 
responding to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  Conference,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
common  agreement  between  the  Powers,  and  it 
calls  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing the  programme  of  this  Third  Conference  a 
sufScient  time  in  advance  to  ensure  its  delibera- 
tions being  conducted  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority and  expedition. 

"In  order  to  attain  this  object  the  Conference 
considers  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that, 
some  two  years  before  the  probable  date  of  the 
meeting,  a  preparatory  Committee  should  be 
charged  by  the  Goveniments  with  the  task  of 
collecting  "the  various  proposals  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Conference,  of  ascertaining  what  subjects 
are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  International 
Regulation,  and  of  preparing  a  programme 
which  the  Governments  should  decide  upon  in 
sufficient  time  to  enable  it  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  countries  interested.  This  Com- 
mittee should  further  be  intrusted  with  the  task 
of  proposing  a  system  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  Conference  itself. 

"  In  faith  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Act  and  have  affixed  their 
seals  thereto. " 
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Draft  Convention  recommended  for  the 
Creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court. 
—  The  following  are  the  more  important  pro- 
visions of  the  "annexed  draft  Convention  for 
the  creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court" 
which  the  Signatory  Powers  are  asked,  in  the 
first  of  the  "Opinions"  expressed  above,  to 
consider  "the  advisability  of  adopting"  : 

"  Abticle  I.  With  a  view  to  promoting  the 
cause  of  arbitration,  the  Contracting  Powers 
agree  to  constitute,  without  altering  the  status 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  a  Ju- 
dicial Arbitration  Court,  of  free  and  easy  access, 
composed  of  Judges  representing  the  various 
juridical  systems  of  the  world,  and  capable  of 
insuring  continuity  in  jurisprudence  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

"  Article  II.  The  Judicial  Arbitration  Court 
is  composed  of  Judges  and  Deputy  Judges 
ohosen  from  persons  of  the  highest  moral  repu- 
tation, and  all  fulfilling  conditions  qualifying 
them,  in  their  respective  countries,  to  occupy 
high  legal  posts,  or  be  jurists  of  recognized 
competence  in  matters  of  international  law. 
The  Judges  and  Deputy  Judges  of  the  Court 
are  appointed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  mem- 
"bers  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
The  appointment  shall  be  made  within  the  six 
months  following  the  ratification  of  the  present 
<Jonvention. 

"Article  HI.  The  Judges  and  Deputy 
Judges  are  appointed  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  counting  from  the  date  on  which  the 
appointment  is  notified  to  the  Administrative 
Council  created  by  the  Convention  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  Irjt<Tnational  Disputes. 
Their  appointments  can  be  renewed.  Should  a 
Judge  or  Deputy  Judge  die  or  retire,  the  va- 
cancy is  filled  in  the  manner  iu  which  his  ap- 
yiointment  wa.s  ma'le.  In  this  case,  the  appoint- 
ment is  made  for  a  fresh  period  of  twelve  years. 

"Artfclk  IV'.  The  Judges  of  the  Judicial 
Arbitration  Court  are  equal  and  rank  according 
to  the  date  on  which  their  appointment  was 
notified.  The  Jndge  who  is  senior  in  point  of 
age  takes  preceflence  when  the  date  of  notifica- 
tion is  the  same.  The  Deputy  Judges  are  as- 
similated, in  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
with  the  Judges.  They  rank,  however,  below 
the  latt^-T. 

"Akticlk  V.  The  Judgf^  enjoy  diplomatic 
privileges  and  imrniiniiieH  in  the  rxerf:i»e  of 
their  functions,  outside  their  own  country.  IJe- 
fore  taking  their  wrat,  the  Judi^es  and  f)e[)Uly 
JudgeH  must  sw<ar,  before  the  .Administrative 
Council,  or  make  a  sf)leinn  afflrmalion  to  exer- 
cise their  functions  impartially  and  con.scien- 
.  tiousiy. 

"  y\KTicf,K  VI.  The  Court  annually  nominates 
three  Judi^es  U)  form  a  special  delegation  and 
three  more  to  replace  them  should  the  necessity 
ariv;.  They  may  be  re  elected.  They  are  }ya\ 
loted  for.  The  [>erson8  who  wcure  the  largest 
numU-r  of  votes  are  considered  elcct<;<l.  The 
delegation  its«'lf  elects  its  I'r'-sldent,  w)io,  In 
'lefault  of  a  majority,  is  appointed  liy  lot.  A 
rneml»er  of  the  delegation  fjinnnt  exercise  his 
'luties  when  the  Power  whieh  appointefl  him,  or 
of  whi'h  he  in  u  nntirtnal,  is  one  of  the  ftarties. 
The  membrrs  ot  the  f|el«gati')n  are  to  <oiielu<fe 
all  matters  submitted  to  thejri,  even  If  tin-  period 
t'lT  whIeh  fh'  y  have  been  afipolnted  Judaea  has 
«!Xpire<l. 


"Article  VII.  A  Judge  may  not  exercise 
his  judicial  functions  in  any  case  in  which  he 
has,  in  any  way  whatever,  taken  part  in  the 
decision  of  a  National  Tribunal,  of  a  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration,  or  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
or  has  figured  in  the  suit  as  counsel  or  advocate 
for  one  of  the  parties.  A  Judge  cannot  act  as 
agent  or  advocate  before  the  Judicial  Arbitra- 
tion Court  or  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, before  a  Special  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
or  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  nor  act  for  one  of 
the  parties  in  any  capacity  whatsoever  so  long 
as  his  appointment  lasts.  .  .  . 

"Article  X.  The  Judges  may  not  accept 
from  their  own  Government  or  from  that  of  any 
other  Power  any  remuneration  for  services  con- 
nected with  their  duties  in  their  capacity  of 
members  of  the  Court. 

"  Article  III.  The  seat  of  the  Judicial  Court 
of  Arbitration  is  at  The  Hague,  and  cannot  be 
transferred,  unless  absolutely  obliged  by  cir- 
cumstances, elsewhere.  .  .  . 

"  Article  XII.  The  Administrative  Council 
fulfills  with  regard  to  the  Judicial  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration the  same  functions  as  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration. 

"Article  XIV.  The  Court  meets  in  session 
once  ayear.  The  session  opens  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  June  and  lasts  until  all  the  business  on  the 
agenda  has  been  transacted.   .  .   . 

"  Article  XVII.  The  Judicial  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration is  competent  to  deal  with  all  cases 
submitted  to  it,  in  virtue  either  of  a  general 
undertaking  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  or  of 
a  special  agreement. 

"  Articlk  XXXII.  The  Court  itself  draws 
up  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  which  must  be 
communicated  to  the  Contracting  Powers.  After 
the  ratification  of  the  present  Convention  the 
Court  shall  meet  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to 
elaborate  these  rules,  elect  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  appoint  the  members  of  the 
delegation. 

"  Akticle  XXXIII.  The  Court  may  propose 
modifications  in  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  concerning  procedure.  These  pro- 
posals arc  communicated  through  the  Ncthcr- 
land  Government  to  tlu;  Contracting  Powers, 
whieh  will  consider  together  as  to  the  measures 
to  l)e  taken." 

The  sequent  International  Naval  Confer- 
ence at  London  in  1908-09.  -Tiie  action  of 
the  peace  ( 'onfcr('iu'e  which  contetnplaled  tlw 
establishment  of  an  International  Pri/.e  Court 
(embcKlied  In  the  Twelfth  Convention  described 
above)  ha'l  a  seijuel  in  the  next  year,  n;8ulting 
from  the  suggestion  by  the  Hritisli  (toveriuiient 
tiiat,  i)r<'liniinary  to  the  creation  f)f  sucii  a  court, 
the  prior  hr)lding  of  an  Intr-rtiational  Naval  Con- 
ference was  desirable,  for  th(!  purpose  wliich  it 
explained  in  the  following  words:  "Having  re- 
gard to  the  impf>rtJince  attached  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Goverrunent  to  the  setting  up  of  that 
Court,  they  dedded  In  take  the  iidtiallvc  in  In- 
viting the  co-operation  of  the  i'owers  whoso 
belliuerent  rights  would  be  most  din-ctiy  af- 
fecU-d,  In  formulating  in  precise  terms  a  set  of 
rulcH  relative  to  the  law  of  |)ri/.e,  which  should 
he  recognized  as  r-mlKKlying  iloctrhu-s  Indd  to 
he  generally  binding  us  part  of  the  existing  law 
of  nntlons  "  In  connr-ctlon  with  this  suggestion 
a  list  of  questions  was  submitted  to  the  sev 
cral  GovernmcnlB  consulted,  "  ou  which  his  Ma- 
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jesty's  Government,  after  careful  examination, 
considered  that  an  understanding  should  if  pos- 
sible be  reached,  and  which  would  therefore 
appropriately  constitute  the  programme  of  a 
special  naval  conference  to  meet  in  London." 
The  questions  were  as  follows  : 

"(a.)  Contraband,  including  the  circum- 
stances under  which  particular  articles  can  be 
considered  as  contraband  ;  the  penalties  for  their 
carriage;  the  immunity  of  a  ship  from  search 
when  under  convoy  ;  and  the  rvdes  with  regard 
to  compensation  where  vessels  have  been  seized 
but  have  been  found  in  fact  only  to  be  carrying 
innocent  cargo ; 

"(&.)  Blockade,  including  the  questions  as  to 
the  locality  where  seizure  can  be  effected,  and 
the  notice  that  is  necessary  before  a  ship  can  be 
seized  ; 

"(c.)  The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  in 
respect  both  of  contraband  and  of  blockade  ; 

"  (fZ.)  The  legality  of  the  destruction  of  neu- 
tral vessels  prior  to  their  condemnation  by  a 
Prize  Court; 

"  (('.)  The  rules  as  to  neutral  ships  or  persons 
rendering  'unneutral  service'  (^'assistance  hos- 
tile'); 

'if.)  The  legality  of  the  conversion  of  a  mer- 
chant-vessel into  a  war-ship  on  the  high  seas  ; 

"  {g.)  The  rules  as  to  the  transfer  of  mer- 
chant-vessels from  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  flag 
during  or  in  contemplation  of  hostilities; 

"(/t.)  The  question  whether  the  nationality 
or  the  domicile  of  the  owner  should  be  adopted 
as  the  dominant  factor  in  deciding  whether 
property  is  enemy  property." 

Responses  to  the  British  invitation  by  the 
greater  naval  Powers  were  favorable,  and  there- 
suiting  International  Naval  Conference  had  sit- 
tings in  London  from  December  4,  1908,  imtil 
February  26,  1909.  The  Powers  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  take  part  in  it  were  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungarj^ 
Italy,  the  United  States,  Japan,  Spain,  Holland. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  and  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  was  made  public  on  the  22d  of  March. 
On  two,  only,  of  the  questions,  proposed  by 
Great  Britain,  no  agreement  was  reached,  and 
these  were  left  open,  —  namely:  "the  legality 
of  the  conversion  of  a  merchant-vessel  into  a 
war-ship  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  question 
whether  the  nationality  or  the  domicile  of  the 
owner  should  be  regarded  as  the  dominant 
factor  in  deciding  the  character,  neutral  or 
enemy,  of  property."  Original  differences  on 
other  questions  were  compromised. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  the  imdertakings  of  the 
Conference  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  held  to  pre- 
clude any  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  of  its 
Supreme  Court.  What  was  done  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  is  explained  in  the  report  of  the 
British  Delegates  as  follows:  "The  Confer- 
ence was  asked  to  express  its  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that,  as  regards  countries  in 
which  such  constitutional  difficulty  arose,  all 
proceedings  in  the  International  Prize  Court 
should  be  treated  as  a  rehearing  of  the  case  de 
noro,  in  the  form  of  an  action  for  compensation, 
whereby  the  validity  of  the  judgments  of  the 
national  courts  would  remain  unaffected,  whilst 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  a  decision  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  ordering  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation would   fall   upon   the  government  con- 


cerned. The  proposal  was  further  coupled  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Prize  Court  might  be  extended,  by 
agreement  between  two  or  more  of  the  signatory 
Powers,  to  cover  cases  at  present  excluded  from 
its  jurisdiction  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Prize 
Court  Convention,  and  that  in  the  hearing  of 
such  cases  that  court  should  have  the  functions, 
and  follow  the  procedure,  laid  down  in  the  Draft 
Convention  relative  to  the  creation  of  a  Judicial 
Arbitration  Court,  which  was  annexed  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  of 
1907. 

"Great  hesitation  was  felt  in  approaching 
these  questions.  It  was  undeniable  that  they 
lay  wholly  outside  the  programme  which  the 
Conference  had  been  invited  to  discuss,  and  to 
which  the  Powers  accepting  the  invitation  had 
expressly  assented.  It  was,  however,  not  dis- 
puted that  so  much  of  the  United  States  propo- 
sal as  related  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Prize  Court  Convention 
was  in  so  far  germane  to  the  labours  of  the  Con- 
ference, as  these  also  were  avowedly  directed  to 
preparing  the  way  for  the  more  general  accept- 
ance of  tiie  Prize  Court  Convention.  As  it  must 
clearly  be  desired  by  all  countries  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  the  International  Prize 
Court  that  the  United  States  should  be  one  of 
the  Powers  submitting  to  its  jurisdiction  and 
bound  by  its  decisions,  the  Conference  thought 
it  right,  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  formal  au- 
thority, to  go  so  far  as  to  express  the  wish 
('vceu')  which  stands  recorded  in  the  final  Pro- 
tocol of  its  proceedings,  and  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  that  the  attention  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernments represented  is  called  by  their  delegates 
to  the  desirability  of  allowing  such  countries  as 
are  precluded  by  the  terms  of  their  constitution 
from  ratifying  the  Prize  Court  Convention  in  its 
present  form,  to  do  so  with  a  reservation  in  the 
sense  of  the  first  part  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posal. On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  setting 
up  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  Prize 
Court  Convention,  was  decided  by  all  the  dele- 
gations, except  that  which  had  brought  it  for- 
ward, to  be  one  which  the  Conference  could  not 
discuss."  — Parliamentary  Papers,  1909  :  Papers 
by  Command,  4554.  —  Also,  London  Times,  March 
22,  1909. 

Central  American  Peace  Conference  at 
Washington.  —  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Amity.  —  Convention  establishing  a  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Central  Amekica  :  A.  D.  1907. 

A.  D.  1907-1908.  — Waning  of  the  Military 
Passion  in  France.  —  Two  very  striking  indi- 
cations of  the  cooling  in  the  French  people  of 
the  militant  passion  which  made  them  in  former 
times  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  European 
races  have  been  afforded  within  the  past  three 
years.  The  first  appeared  in  the  winter  of  1907, 
when  a  Paris  new.spaper  of  great  circulation 
collected  votes  from  its  readers  on  the  question, 
"Who  was  the  Greatest  Frenchman  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  ?  "  Much  interest  in  the  query 
was  excited,  and  more  than  15,000,000  were  said 
to  have  been  cast.  From  any  prior  generation 
the  answer  of  a  big  majority  would  undoubtedly 
have  been,  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  ;  but  the 
French  of  the  Twentieth  Century  have  devel- 
oped so  different  an  estimate  of  human  greatness 
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that  Louis  Pasteur,  the  Man  of  Science,  led  the 
poll,  receiving  1,338,103  votes;  -while  Victor 
Hugo  came  next  below  him,  by  somewhat  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  Gambetta 
was  put  third  in  the  list.  Napoleon  received  only 
the  fourth  place  of  honor  in  the  estimate  of  fif- 
teen millions  of  the  French  of  these  days. 

About  a  year  later  the  same  change  was  beto- 
kened in  a  hardly  less  significant  way,  by  a 
speech  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  France.  The 
occasion  of  the  address  was  the  inauguration  of 
a  monument  to  M.  Scheurer-Kestner,  who  had 
been  vice-president  of  the  French  Senate  when 
the  Dreyfus  iniquities  began  to  be  dragged  out 
of  darkness  into  light,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
few  men  in  public  life  then  who  strove  hero- 
ically to  have  the  truth  ascertained  and  justice 
done.  Scheurer-Kestner  was  an  Alsatian,  and 
this  fact  gave  Premier  Clemenceau  an  oppor- 
tunity to  break  silence  on  the  sore  subject  of  the 
loss  of  Alsace,  which  French  statesmen  have 
not  ventured  to  refer  to  since  the  heart-breaking 
surrender  of  1871.  His  breaking  of  that  silence 
was  meant  to  break,  and  assuredly  does  break, 
the  long  brooding  of  revengefulness  in  French 
hearts  which  has  been  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  nearly  40  years. 

"  I  do  not  fear,"  he  said,  "to  call  up  the  mem- 
orj'  of  that  bloody  past.  I  am  mindful  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  l^elongs  to  my  office,  and  I  can 
speak  without  constraint  of  events  which  have 
ent'-red  into  history.  I  can  proclaim  feelings 
which  we  cannot  repudiate  —  which  we  cannot 
even  hide  without  lowering  ourselves."  And 
this  is  his  open  proclamation  of  the  feeling  to 
which  France;  hfis  come,  in  its  thought  of  Alsace: 

"We  rec^Mved  France  issuing  from  frightful 
trial.  To  rebuild  her  in  her  legitimate  power  of 
expansion  as  well  as  in  her  dignity  as  a  great 
moral  person,  we  have  no  need  either  to  hate  or 
to  lie,  nor  even  to  rocriminate.  We  look  to  the 
future.  Sons  of  a  great  history,  jealously  care- 
ful of  the  lofty  impulses  native  to  us,  in  which 
the  civilizing  virtue  of  PVance  was  fashioned, 
we  can  lf>ok  in  quiet  of  soul  on  the  descendants 
of  strong  races  which  for  centuries  have  m«iis- 
urci  thf'm«/;lvffs  with  the  men  of  our  lands  in 
})&••  heyofid  numlxring.  Two  such  great 

riv  I  s,  for  the  very  honor  of  their  rivalry, 

have  a  like  interest  to  keep  their  respect,  the 
one  for  the  other  " 

A.  D.  1907-1909.  —  German  Opposition  to 
the  "  Navy  Fever,"  in  High  Circles  as  well 
as  Low.  Views  of  Herr  Von  Holstein  and 
Admiral  Galster.  -  Ifow  farthe  naval  unibitions 
and    '(/iilly  n:iv,'il    policy  of   Germany  are  suji- 

tKjftfd  by  public  ojiinion  is  rnufh  of  a  question, 
t  is  certain  that  ih' y  are  a  f  auw  <>f  wide  dis- 
content in  the  induHlrial  classes,  and  no  less  cer- 
tain that  the  wHghticHt  influence  b<liirid  them  is 
that  of  the  Kmp«ror,  who  Htlmulatcn  the  exer- 
tions of  a  fKjwerful  .N'avy  f^'ague.  That  thf  re  is 
an  effective  f|iHap[iroval  of  the  policy  in  hiffh 
[Killtiral  circles  has  b«-en  whown  lately  by  the 
fiubliratlon  of  n'liiiv.  fxpresiioiis  on  the  snlijeet 
by  the  ]&U:  Herr  vou  llolnlein,  who  was  for 
many  years  the  chief  of  the  Political  Dejiart 
menl  of  the  German  VnTf\(m  Ofllce,  —the  men 
UiT  and  :.*/r  from  behind  the  nrenes  of  nev- 

eral  «i;  rbaneellfirs  of  the   Krnpire.      Fri 

Vif  '       of  this  Ifriporlant  oMlcJal,  by 

an  '         1,    Iferr  v')n    Math,   whf)  pub 

llshed  them  in  .Heptember.  HKiO,  he  is  quoted  as 
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having,  in  1907,denounced  what  he  called  "navy- 
fever"  in  Germany  in  these  strong  words: 

"  This  dangerous  disease  is  fed  upon  the  fear 
of  an  attack  by  England,  which  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  facts.  The  effect  of  the  '  navy  fever  ' 
is  pernicious  in  three  directions  —  in  domestic 
politics  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Navy 
League,  which  also  produce  the  greatest  ill-feel- 
ing in  South  Germany;  in  the  finances  on  ac- 
count of  the  prohibitive  expenditure ;  in  foreign 
politics  on  account  of  the  mistrust  which  these 
armaments  awake.  England  sees  in  them  a 
menace  which  keeps  her  bound  to  the  side  of 
France  At  the  same  time,  even  with  taxation 
strained  to  the  utmost  limit,  the  construction  of 
a  fleet  able  to  cope  with  the  united  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  France  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
From  the  menace  which  everybody  in  England 
sees  in  Germain  naval  construction  the  present 
Liberal  Government  in  England  will  not  draw 
serious  conclusions.  It  will  be  different  when 
the  Conservatives  come  into  power.  The  dan- 
ger of  war  between  Germany  on  the  one  hand 
and  England  and  France  on  the  other  is  even  to- 
day playing  a  part  in  the  political  calculations 
of  other  countries.  Against  armaments  on  land 
nobody  will  offer  any  objection,  because  they 
are  justified  by  the  needs  of  defence.  In  our 
naval  armaments  several  Powers  see  a  perpetual 
menace. 

"Even  among  Parliamentary  Deputies  there 
are  many  who  condemn  the  'navy  fever,'  but 
no  one  of  them  will  take  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  to  vote  ships,  a  responsibility  which 
would  recoil  upon  him  in  the  event  of  a  defeat 
at  sea.  Anybody  who  today  makes  a  stand 
against  the  prevailing  '  navy  fever'  is  attacked 
from  all  sides  as  wanting  in  patriotism,  but  a 
few  years  hence  the  justice  of  my  opinion  will 
be  established." 

According  to  Herr  von  Rath,  Herr  von  Hol- 
stein declared  in  February,  1909,  three  months 
before  his  (htath,  that  the  navy  (piestion  tran- 
scended all  others  in  importance.  He  is  said  to 
have  watched  with  approval  the  campaign 
which  is  still  more  or  less  vigorously  carried  on 
by  Vice-Admiral  Galster  an(l  others  airainst  the 
"  big  ship  policy,"  and  to  iiave  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  one  of  .\dmiral  (Jalsters  pamphhits:  — 
"The  nuiin  thing  is  to  expose  the  lyintr  and 
treacherous  fallacy  e.TpreH.sed  in  the  statement 
that  every  fresh  ship  is  an  luldition  to  the  power 
of  Germany  —  when  every  fresh  ship  eauses 
England,  U)  say  nothing  of  France,  to  build  two 
ships." 

The  Vlce-Admiral  Galster  here  referred  to 
eontends  that  stibniariues  are  more  etTeetive  for 
defenee  than  Dreadnoughts,  and  he  labors  to  per- 
suade his  fellow  counlrynun  to  he  satisfied  with 
•lefr-risive  armament,  repudiating  what  creates 
suspicion  of  ftlTenslve  df^slgns. 

A.  D.  1908. — School  Peace  League,  The 
American.  -  "The  American  School  Peace 
League  (organized  in  1!)0H|  aims  to  s<Ture  the 
r-f)(')i)eratlon  f)f  the  educati'iiial  iiublic  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  prf)je<'t  for  pronioiinjj  intenialional 
Justice  and  equity.  ...  It  is  hoped  that  every 
t^-arher  In  the  country  will  subscribe  to  the 
purpovs  of  the  League  by  becoming  a  nieniber. 
Much  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  eonitnilU'es, 
five  f(f  whif  h  have  been  organized  up  to  tho 
prewnt  lime.  .   . 

"The  ConiinUt<!e  on  Meetings  nnd  Discussion 
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aims  to  induce  educational  associations  through- 
out the  country  to  place  the  subject  of  interna- 
tionalism on  their  programs.  It  also  seeks  to 
stimulate  literary  and  debating  societies,  in 
colleges  and  schools,  to  study  the  subject.  Tiie 
Committee  recommends  to  educational  associa- 
tions the  establishment  of  International  Com- 
mittees, or  Departments,  for  the  purpose  of  mail- 
ing a  detailed  study  of  the  relation  of  the  Inter- 
national Movement  to  school  instruction. 

"The  Committee  on  Publications  intends  to 
build  up  a  body  of  literature,  dealing  with  the 
interrelation  between  peoples  and  nations  along 
political,  industrial,  and  social  lines.  To  this 
epd,  the  Committee  purposes  to  issue,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  series  of  publications  for  the 
young,  that  may  be  used  in  the  geography, 
history,  science,  and  literature  cla.sses  ;  it  also 
intends  to  make  a  collection  of  the  present  songs 
which  illustrate  the  peace  sentiment,  and  to 
stimulate  the  writing  of  new  ones. 

"The  Press  Committee,  which  comprises 
some  of  the  leading  educational  editors  of  the 
country,  is  prepared  to  acquaint  teachers  witli 
the  work  of  the  League  through  the  columns  of 
the  educational  magazines. 

"  The  Committee  on  Teaching  History  will 
study  the  textbooks  with  reference  to  the  space 
devoted  respectively  to  war  and  to  peace.  It 
hopes  to  develop  among  teachers  a  sentiment 
which  shall  lay  emphasis  on  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  on  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  of 
the  people,  rather  than  on  campaigns,  battles, 
and  other  military  details.  It  further  aims  to 
arrange,  if  possible,  courses  in  history  to  be 
given  at  summer  schools  and  teachers'  institutes, 
with  special  attention  to  the  growth  of  interna 
tional  friendship. 

"  The  International  Committee  intends  to 
make  a  constructive  study  of  international  co- 
operation in  activities  which  particularly  affect 
educational  work."  —  Objects  of  the  American 
School  Peace  League,  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  An- 
drews, Secretary. 

A.  D.  1908. —  Evasion  of  the  Conscription 
in  Russia.  —  According  to  statistics  published 
in  the  spring  of  1909  by  the  military  organ,  the 
Jiussky  Invalid,  the  conscription  of  1908  took 
place  in  the  following  circumstances.  The  an- 
nual contingent  had  been  fixed  by  the  Duma  at 
456,481  men.  Altogether  1,281,655  conscripts 
were  called  up  for  examination.  Of  this  huge 
number  80,165  men  failed  to  appear,  including 
20,693  Jews,  out  of  a  total  of  64,005  Jews  con- 
scripted. The  largest  nimiber  of  absentees  was 
in  the  provinces  of  Suwalki,  Lomja,  Plotzk,  and 
Kovno.  It  is  from  these  provinces  that  a  gen 
eral  exodus  of  Polish,  Lithuanian,  and  Jewish 
youths  to  America  is  noticeable.  The  actual 
number  found  to  be  fit  for  military  service  in 
1908  was  17,926  short  of  the  contingent  fixed 
by  the  Duma.  This  deficiency  was  composed 
of  943  Russians,  5,154  other  Christians,  10,677 
Jews,  1,082  Mahomedans,  and  70  other  non- 
Christians.  The  recruiting  stations  noted  a 
general  falling  off  in  the  physique  of  the  con- 
•scripts. 

A.  D.  1909.  —  Changed  Conditions  in 
Europe  making  for  Peace.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Europe:  A.  D.  1909. 

International  School  of  Peace. —  Mr.  Ginn's 
•Great  Fund  for  Peace  Propagandism.  — 
■"  Members  of  the  various  Boston  peace  organi- 


zations took  part  last  evening  [December  15] 
in  the  formation  of  an  International  School  of 
Peace.  The  idea  originated  with  Edwin  Ginn, 
the  publisher,  aad  the  '  house  warming '  took 
place  at  No.  29  Beacon  Street,  where  a  room  was 
appropriately  adorned  for  the  occasion  with  the 
flags  of  many  nations  and  large  portraits  of 
Sumner  and  Cobden  and  other  great  interna- 
tional leaders. 

"Mr.  Ginn  welcomed  the  company  in  a  speech 
wherein  the  motives  and  experience  which 
prompted  him  to  found  the  school  were  set 
forth.  He  explained  what  he  hoped  of  the  or- 
ganization, how  he  had  for  years  appealed  to 
various  millionaires  to  unite  with  him  in  some 
larger  provision  than  any  which  existed  for  the 
systematic  education  of  the  people  in  peace  prin- 
ciples, the  response  to  which  had  been  disap- 
pointing. 

"Mr.  Ginn  felt  that  some  large  beginning 
must  be  made  by  somebody  ;  and  so  he  had  ap- 
propriated 850,000  a  year  to  the  work  from  now 
on,  and  provided  in  his  will  that  the  bulk  of  his 
estate,  after  proper  provision  for  family  and 
friends,  should  go  to  this  cause,  which  he  felt  to 
be  the  greatest  and  most  necessary  cause  in  the 
world.  This  action  had  brought  him  multitudes 
of  letters,  he  said,  and  clearly  awakened  much 
interest;  and  if  it  prompted  others  to  do  much 
more  than  he  could  do,  that  was  what  he  wanted. 
The  friends  of  the  cause,  especially  its  wealthy 
friends,  had  been  strangely  asleep  to  the  press- 
ing need  for  this  work  of  popular  education.  It 
must  be  thoroughly  organized  to  reach  the 
schools  and  colleges,  the  churches  and  news- 
papers and  business  men.  He  gave  illustrations 
of  the  awful  cost  and  waste  of  the  present  mili- 
tary system,  which  he  said  violated  everj'  princi- 
ple of  good  business,  political  economy,  and 
common  sense.  .  .  . 

'  The  room  is  not  only  a  bureau  for  the  office 
force,  but  a  reading-room  and  library,  where 
the  latest  information  touching  the  progress  of 
the  movement  will  always  be  furnished  to 
teachers,  preachers,  and  all  who  are  interested. 
Regular  conferences  upon  the  different  aspects 
of  the  movement  will  also  be  held  there."  — 
The  Boston  Transcript,  Dec.  16,  1909. 

A.  D.  1909.  — The  Second  National  Peace 
Congress  in  the  United  States,  assembled  at 
Chicago.  —  The  Second  National  Peace  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States  held  its  session  in 
Chicago,  May  3-5,  1909.  The  attendance  w-as 
large,  the  speaking  of  high  quality  and  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  earnest  in  its  repudiation  of  all 
reasoning  or  feeling  that  is  tolerant  of  the  bar- 
barism of  war.  Respectful  attention  was  given 
to  an  address  by  the  German  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Count  Bernstorff,  who  de- 
fended the  attitude  of  his  Government  on  the 
question  of  a  limitation  of  armaments,  but  the 
expressions  of  the  Congress  on  the  subject  were 
not  toned  to  agreement  with  his  plea.  Among 
its  resolutions  was  the  following: 

"  Resolved,  That  no  dispute  between  nations, 
except  such  as  may  involve  the  national  life  and 
independence,  should  be  reserved  from  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  ar- 
bitration should  he  included  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Pending  such  a  general  treaty,  we 
urge  upon  our  government,  and  the  other  lead- 
ing Powers,  such  broadening  of  the  scope  of 
their  arbitration  treaties  as  shall  provide,  after 
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the  example  of  the  Danish-Netherlands  treaty, 
for  the  reference  to  the  Hague  Court  of  all  dif- 
ferences whatever  not  settled  otherwise  by 
peaceful  means." 

A.  D.  1909.  —  The  Annual  Lake  Mohonk 
Peace  Conferences  in  the  United  States.  — 
The  annual  Peace  Conferences  at  Lake  3Iohonk, 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  held  with  regu- 
larity. At  the  Fifteenth,  convened  in  May, 
1909,  a  strong  resolution  was  adopted,  asking 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider "  whether  the  peculiar  position  it  occupies 
among  the  nations  does  not  afford  it  a  special 
opportunity  to  lead  the  way  towards  .  .  .  car- 
rymg  into  effect  the  strongly  expressed  desire 
of  the  two  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague, 
that  the  governments  examine  the  possibility 
of  an  agreement  as  to  the  limitation  of  armed 
forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  war  budgets." 

Privately  during  the  Conference  there  was 
discussion  of  the  suggestion  that  if  four  or  five 
of  the  great  Powers  —  England,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  and 
perhaps  Spain  and  Russia  —  could  join  in  estab- 
lishing a  Supreme  Court  of  the  nations,  to  which 
they  would  refer  their  difficulties,  other  nations 
would  be  compelled  by  the  course  of  events  to 
accept  the  tribunal  and  its  decisions,  and  to 
come  into  participation  in  it  on  such  terms  as 
might  later  be  agreed  upon. 

A.  D.  1909. —  Exchange  of  Parliamentary 
Visits  between  France  and  Sweden.  — 
Seventy-six  members  of  the  French  Parliiiment, 
representing  the  international  arbitration  group, 
visited  Stockholm  in  July,  1{»09,  under  the 
leadership  of  Baron  <i'K<iUnirait]\es  de  Constant. 
The  visit  was  paid  in  return  for  one  made  by 
the  members  of  the  three  Scandinavian  Parlia- 
ments U)  Paris  sdiiic  time  lyforf. 

A.  D.  1909. —  A  World  Petition  for  a 
General  Treaty  of  Obligatory  Arbitration. — 
At  th»t  annual  m<^;ti[)g  of  thf;  Intfrnaiiotidl 
Peace  Bureau  at  Brussels.  October  9,  I'lKW,  the 
following  re.solutlon  was  adopted,  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  world-petition  t')  the  third  Hague 
Conff-rence  in  favor  of  a  general  treaty  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration:  "Wherftm,  Publif  opinion,  if 
rer/rr<Uil,  will  prove  an  influential  factor  at  the 
third  Ila^ue  Conff-rence;  and  Wleniu.  The 
'world-petition  to  the  third  Hai,'Uf!  (.'onffren'-e  ' 
bafl  begun  to  gurxcH-sfully  egUiblish  a  statistirnl 
rer<.»rd  of  the  men  and  women  in  every  country 
who  desire  to  support  the  governments  In  th<ir 
efforts  if>  perfect  the  new  international  ord<r 
liSM'd  on  the  principle  of  the  noljilarity  of  all 
nations  ;  Itufilrfjl,  That  the  (^'onirni'vsion  and 
the  General  A.nsernblyof  tln'  International  Pciu-r; 
Iiiir»-uu.  meeting  at  l'riis«<:lH  Octf>ber  8  and  9, 
19^^.  urgently  recommend  the  signing  of  the 
'  world-petition  to  the  third  Hague  ('onfer- 
ence.'" 

A.  D.  1009.  —  Evasion  of  Military  Ser- 
vice in  France.  Spread  of  Anti-Milita- 
rism.-Ac'/<r<lintc  U)  r<-turris  of  the  rifniillng 
for  the  Kr»-nrh  ,\rmy,  publislifd  in  the  suinnier 
of  VMfi,  there  (ippciirH  to  be  a  Kleady  infreaw;  in 
th/-  evaiilon  of  H«;rvif:o  by  young  men  at  the 
tir/t»'«  they  are  rerpiired  by  law  to  ent«r  it. 
"  .^Irifie  190<5,  when  th'*  niimb<T  of  r<'fract.ory  re 
rriiif««rnouni«d  to4.VJ7,  the  flgufs  have  hIowIv 
rt*«  n,  until  they  havi- now  r»-»i<iifd  11.7M2.  Th'- 
Dtihhit  injuiumin  rriay  be  punlnlfd  In  Krancf  by 
Imprln'/nment  of  from  one  month  in  one  year 
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But  on  about  an  average  of  e\  ery  two  years  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  Parliament  has  regularly 
voted  an  Amnesty  Bill  in  favour  of  deserters 
and  recalcitrant  recruits  or  reservists."  This  is 
one  supposed  cause  of  the  increasing  evasions  ; 
but  a  more  important  influence  working  with  it 
is  the  propagandism  of  anti-military  doctrines, 
preached  passionately  by  Gustav  Herve,  ac- 
cepted widely,  it  is  said,  among  the  primary 
teachers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  ranks 
of  the  workingmen.  The  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor  is  reported  to  be  distributing  an- 
nually some  thousands  of  "  soldiers '  manuals  " 
in  which  desertion  is  urged  as  a  duty  to  hu- 
manity at  large. 

A.  D.  1909  (Oct.). —  American  Proposal  that 
the  Prize  Court  now  established  be  also  a 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. — By  reference  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  as  set  forth  above,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Conference  gave  favorable  consid- 
eration to  a  draft  Convention  for  the  creation 
of  a  "  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  "  (the  text  of 
which  draft  is  given  at  the  end  of  said  proceed- 
ings), and  that  the  Conference  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  the  "  advisability  of  adopting  .  .  .  and. 
of  bringing  it  into  force  as  soon  as  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  respecting  the  selection 
of  the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Court."  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  Confer- 
ence adopted  measures  for  the  creation  of  an 
International  Prize  Court,  preliminary  to  which 
an  International  Naval  Conference  was  held  in 
London  from  December  4,  1908,  until  February 
26,  1909.  At  that  Conference  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  "the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prize  Court  might  be  extended,  by 
agreement  between  two  or  more  of  the  signa- 
tory I^owers,  to  cover  caises  at  present  excluded 
from  its  jurisdiction  by  the  express  terms  of 
the  Prize  Court  Convention,  and  that  in  the 
hearing  of  such  cases  that  Court  should  have 
the  functions  and  follow  the  procedure  laid 
down  in  the  draft  Convention  relative  to  the 
creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  which 
was  annexed  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Second 
Peace  Cnnference.  of  1907." 

In  line  with  this  suggestion,  it  was  made 
known,  in  the  later  part  of  the  past  year,  that 
the  Government  f)f  the  I'nitcd  Stiites,  through 
its  State  Department,  had  proposed  in  a  circu 
lar  note  to  the  Powers,  that  the  I'rizc  Court 
should  be  invested  with  the  jurisdiction  and 
functions  of  the  prop()8«(i  Judicial  Arl)itration 
Court.  Till'  didictillies  in  selictiiig  Judges  for 
that  cont.<-ni plated  Court,  which  caused  the  cre- 
ation of  it  to  be  postponed  in  1907,  would  tliim 
be  happily  surmounted,  nnd,  as  remarked  by 
Secretary  knox,  there  would  be  at  once  given 
"to  the  world  an  international  judicial  body  to 
adjudge  cases  arising  in  peace,  as  well  as  con- 
troverHJi-H  incident  to  war." 

A.  D.  1909.  Attitude  of  the  Working- 
men. —  At  the  'I'wenliei  h  Inleriuitioniil  Coii- 
irress  of  .MinerH,  held  in  Merlin,  in  May.  1909, 
there  wcrr-  ntrong  de<Inriilif)iiH  for  diHarmameiil, 
and  one  Belglim  deleguU-.  M.  Maroille,  said 
HJgnlflrantly  ;  If  it  were  Iw-tter  organized  tlio 
Iiit<!matlonal  Federiition  of  Miners  could  by 
Itself  render  warn  imitOHslble.  'I'liey  need  not 
do  anythinj^  vlf>leiit  or  lllegul  ;  they  hiul  only  to 
remain  (|uiet.  ho  very  quiet  thai  war  could  not 
be  carried  on. 
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WAR.    See,  also,  Red  Cross  Society. 

WARD,  Sir  Joseph  George:  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  New  Zealand.  See  (in  this  vol.)  jSew 
Zealand  ■  A.  1)    1906-1909. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907.  See 
BuitisrEmi'ike;  A.  D.  1907. 

Testimony  on  the  Working  of  Woman 
Suffrage  in  New  Zealand.  See  Elective 
FiiANCiiisK  :  Woman  Suffrage. 

WARSAW,  Disturbances  in.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Russia:  A.  D.  1904-1905,  and  1905  (Feb.- 
Nov.). 

WASHBURN,  Rev.  Dr.  George:  Presi- 
dent of  Robert  College.  See  (iu  this  vol.)  Ed- 
ucation: Turkey,  &c. 

WASHINGTON,  Booker  T.:  His  work  at 
Tuskegee  Institute.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Edu- 
cation: United  States:  A.  D.  1906. 

WASHINGTON:  A.  D.  1908.  —  Meeting 
of  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Public  Health.  Tubercu- 
losis. 

WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  INSTI- 
TUTION, The.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Educa- 
tion: United  States:  A.  D.  1901. 

WATER  POWER  TRUST:  Threatened 
in  the  United  States,  —  Precautionary  Meas- 
ures taken.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Co.mbina- 
tions,  Industrial,  &c.  :  United  States:  A.  D. 
1909. 

WATERS  AND  WATER  POWER, 
Conservation  of.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Conserva- 
tion of  Natural  Resources. 

WATERS-PIERCE  OIL  COMPANY. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Combinations,  Industrial, 
&c. :  United  States:  A.  D.  1904-1909. 

WATERWAYS  COMMISSION  AND 
WATERWAYS  TREATY.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  C.A.NADA:  A.  D.  1909  (J.\N.). 

WATKINS,  Thomas  H.:  On  the  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Strike  Arbitration  Commission. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organization:  United 
States:  A.  D.  1902-1903. 

WATSON,  J.  C:  Premier  of  Australia. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Australia:  A.  D.  1903-1904. 

WATSON,  Thomas  E.:  Nomination  for 
President  of  the  U.  S.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
United  States;  A.  D.  1904  (March-Nov.), 
and  1908  (March-Nov.). 

WAZEER,  Grand.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Mo- 
rocco: A.  D.  1903. 

WEALTH:  Its  Concentration  in  Great 
Britain.  —  In  a  speech  made  in  Parliament,  on 
amotion  to  graduate  the  Income  Tax,  March  24, 
1909,  Mr.  Chiozza-JIoney,  who  speaks  with 
considerable  authority  on  such  subjects,  made 
the  following  statements:  "  Statistics  were  avail- 
able in  Somerset  House  showing  the  product  of 
the  graduated  scale  of  death  duties  imposed  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt  in  1894.  Of  the  700,000 
persons  who  died  annually,  only  about  80,000 
left  sufficient  property  to  need  an  inquisition 
by  Somerset  House.  Out  of  the  80,000  persons 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  property  was  left  b}' 
27,000  persons  ;  and  £200,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
perty was  left  by  about  4,000  persons  each  year. 
This  was  not  only  a  curious  fact,  but  it  was  a 
constant  fact  in  relation  to  this  problem.  He  also 
showed  that  there  had  arisen  a  tendency  among 
rich  persons  to  devise  part  of  their  property  be- 
fore death  in  order  to  escape  the  death  duties, 
with  the  result  that  a  good  deal  of  wealth  did 
not  come  under  the  review  of  Somerset  House. 


What  he  described  as  his  own  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
a  total  of  about  £11,500,000,000.  Of  that  sura 
five  millions  of  persons  owned  £10,900,000,000. 
One-ninth  of  the  population  owned  95  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Thus  the  whole  of  the  country  regarded 
as  a  business  undertaking  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
handful  of  people.  Taking  the  income  of  the 
country  at  1,800  millions  a  year,  there  were 
about  five  million  persons  who  took  one-half 
and  39  millions  the  other  half.  Of  the  five  mil- 
lion persons  who  took  900  millions  of  income 
about  li  million  persons,  or  250,000  families, 
took  600  millions  out  of  the  900  millions.  From 
this  state  of  facts  the  most  terrible  inequalities 
resulted,  evidences  of  which  could  be  seen 
along  the  Embankment  and  other  parts  of 
Westminster  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
that  House." 

WEALTH  PROBLEM,  The.  —  The 
Question  of  a  Progressive  Taxation.  —  "At 
this  moment  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
great  unrest  —  social,  political  and  industrial 
unrest.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our 
future  that  this  should  prove  to  be  not  the  un- 
rest of  mere  rebelliousness  against  life,  of  mere 
dissatisfaction  with  the  inevitable  inequality  of 
conditions,  but  the  unrest  of  a  resolute  and  eager 
ambition  to  secure  the  betterment  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation.  ...  It  is  a  prime  ne- 
cessity that  if  the  present  unrest  is  to  result  in 
permanent  good  the  emotion  shall  be  translated 
into  action,  and  that  the  action  shall  be  marked 
by  honesty,  sanity,  and  self-restraint.  There  is 
mighty  little  good  in  a  mere  spasm  of  reform. 
The  reform  that  counts  is  that  which  comes 
through  steady,  continuous  growth;  violent 
emotionalism  leads  to  exhaustion. 

"It  is  important  to  this  people  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  connected  with  the  amassing 
of  enormous  fortunes,  and  the  use  of  those  for- 
tunes, both  corporate  and  individual,  in  busi- 
ness. We  should  discriminate  in  the  sharpest 
way  between  fortunes  well  won  and  fortunes  ill 
won;  between  those  gained  as  an  incident  to 
performing  great  services  to  the  community  as 
a  whole,  and  those  gained  in  evil  fashion  by 
keeping  just  within  the  limits  of  mere  law-hon- 
esty. Of  course  no  amount  of  charity  in  spend- 
ing such  fortunes  in  any  way  compensates  for 
misconduct  in  making  them.  As  a  matter  of 
personal  conviction,  and  without  pretending  to 
discuss  the  details  or  formulate  the  system,  I 
feel  that  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme  as  that  of  a 
progressive  tax  on  all  fortunes,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain amount,  either  given  in  life  or  devised  or 
bequeathed  upon  death  to  any  individual  —  a 
tax  so  framed  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  owner  of  one  of  these  enormous  fortunes  to 
hand  on  more  than  a  certain  amount  to  any  one 
individual ;  the  tax,  of  course,  to  be  imposed  by 
the  National  and  not  the  State  Government. 
Such  taxation  should,  of  course,  be  aimed 
merely  at  the  inheritance  or  transmission  in 
their  entirety  of  those  fortunes  swollen  beyond 
all  healthy  limits."  —  President  Roosevelt,  Ad- 
dress at  tJie  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the 
Office-Building  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
April  14,  1906. 

WEAVER,  John:  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Municipal  Government. 
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WEEKLY  REST  DAY.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Sunday  Observance. 

"WE  FREES."    See  (in  this  vol.)  Scot 
land:  a.  D.  1904-1905. 

WEI-HAI-WEI  :  Strategic  Worthless- 
ness  of  the  Port.  See  (in  this  vol.)  England: 
A.  D.  1902  (Feb.). 

WEKERLE,  Alexander:  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary.  See  (in  this  vol. )  Austria  Hun- 
gary: A.  D.  190.J-1906,  and  1908-1909. 

WELSH  COERCION  ACT.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Education:  England:  A.  D.  190'2. 

WERMUTH,  Herr  :  Secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Treasury.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Ger.many  :  A.  D.  190><-1!J09. 

WEST  AFRICA  :  White  Colonization 
impossible  in  Present  Conditions.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Africa. 

WEST  INDIES,  Danish:  Failure  of 
Projected  Sale  to  the  United  States.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Denmark:  A.  D.  1002. 

WESTERN  FEDERATION  OF  MIN- 
ERS. .See  (in  this  vol.)  Laj50R  Organization. 
U.MTED  Statp:s-  a.  D.  1899-1907. 

WET,  C.  R.  de.  See  (in  this  vol.)  South 
Africa  :  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

WEYLER,  General  y  Nicolau  :  Suppres- 
sion of  Strike  at  Barcelona.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Labor  Ori'^AMZATioN  .  Spain. 

Spanish  Minister  of  War.  See  Spain  : 
A.  1).  1901-1904. 

WHITE,  Henry:  American  Delegate  to 
the  Algeciras  Conference  on  the  Morocco 
Question.  .See  (iu  this  vol.;  Euroi'E  :  A.  D. 
19<J.7-l!tM;. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  The  :  Its  Restoration. 
See  (in  this  vol.;  United  .*^tate-:  A.  D.  1902 
(M.-iV-N'ov.). 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  FOREST,  Pre- 
servation of  the.     See  (in  this  vol.)  Consekva- 

IION  OK  NaTUI'.AL  Hks*)I"I((  e«:  I'MTKI)  St.\tk3. 

WHITE  SLAVE  TRADE,  Movement 
for  the  Suppression  of  the. — Tht-  inovfriieiit 
for  the  Huppres.sion  of  what  is  now  (lescrihed  as 
the  White  Slave  'I'riMc.  anrl  which  ha.s  grown 
into  an  irar)ort<'int  inteniatiunal  organization, 
appears  to  have  ha'i  its  beginning  in  the  for 
miition  of  a  commiiUe  at  Ix)ndon,  in  IWSO,  "  for 
the    purpose  of   exposing  and  supprrssing  the 

Ith<-n]  exlHting  traftic  in  Englinb,  Scotch  and 
rish  girLs  for  foreign  prostitution."  This  com- 
mittee pr'H<nt/'(l  a  iminorial  on  the  subject  to 
lyjrd  Oranvilir,  then  ."^e<  retary  for  P'oreign  .\f- 
fairs.  setting  out  a  statement  of  facts  which 
"  revealed  llie  existence  of  systematic  alMluction 
to  Brmweln.  and  elsewhere  on  the  (Continent  of 
Europe,  of  girls  who  were  Engli.sh  subjects, 
and  who,  having  li«jen  induced  to  go  abroad 
under  promise  of  obtJiining  employment  or  re 
spcf  table  situations,  were  on  arrival  Uiken  to 
trie  fjfTlce  of  the  '  Police  fics  Moiirs  '  for  ngislra- 
llon  as  prf*slitiites. "  The  memorialists  craved 
I/'ird  fjranville's  intbience  "In  favour  of  meas- 
ures which  would  render  it  impossible  that 
liritish  siibjeftts,  however  humble,  should  In 
the  future  be  sub|ect<d  to  such  Infamv  and  de 
gra/laflon,  including  the  lo 
liberty  " 

"^u'  h  measures  were  taken,  Parliament  pass- 
ing an  Af:t  whi*  h  Iwcame  law  In  IHH.'i,  with  ntt 
muf  h  efTectiveness  that  "  the  tratllc  was  at  once 
checked.  Thr  miscreants  wli'j  were  engaged  in 
It  were  dtoniay^l  by  its  (irovtslons,  and  within 


osH  of  their  personal 


five  years  after  the  Act  had  come  into  operation 
the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels,  ■which  had  been 
the  head-quarters  of  the  traffic,  questioned  as  to 
the  effect  produced  by  that  measure,  in  April 
1890  wrote  as  follows:  "Comme  suite  a  votre 
lettre  du  15  courant,  j'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  faire 
connaitre  que  depuis  1880  aucune  fiUe  de  na- 
tionalite  Auglaise  n'a  ete  inscrite  aux  registres 
de  Bruxelles.'  While,  however,  the  traffic,  so 
far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was  concerned,  was 
thus  almost  extinguished,  it  seems  to  have  in- 
creased and  spread  iu  certain  districts  of  East- 
ern Europe  to  an  extent  which  attracted  the 
serious  and  alarmed  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ments and  public  authorities  of  the  countries 
immediately  concerned.  About  the  year  1898 
the  National  Vigilance  Society,  headed  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Westminster,  then  its  President, 
resolved  '  to  open  definite  measures  for  its  miti- 
gation—  if  possible,  its  suppression.'  This  or- 
ganization was  fortunate  in  haviug  for  its  Sec- 
retary and  chief  administrative  officer  Mr. 
William  Alexander  Coote,  a  man  of  remarkable 
energy  and  determination." — Parliamentary 
Papers,  1907  {Cd.  3453). 

Mr.  Coote  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Continent 
and  aroused  the  interest  of  the  Governments 
most  concerned.  International  conferences  on 
the  subject  were  held,  in  London,  1899,  at 
Paris,  1902,  and  again  at  Paris  in  1906,  produ- 
cing concerted  action.  In  1904  an  International 
Agreement  was  signed  at  Paris,  May  18,  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  Frauce,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Switzerland,  the  first  two  articles 
of  which  were  as  follows:  "  Article  1.  Each  of 
the  Contracting  Governments  undertakes  to  es- 
tablish or  name  some  authority  charged  with 
the  coordination  of  all  information  relative  to 
the  pr(x;uring  of  women  or  girls  for  immoral 
purposes  abroad  ;  this  authority  shall  be  em- 
powered to  correspond  direct  with  the  similar 
fiepartment  established  in  each  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting States.  .\rti(]e  2.  Each  of  the  (tov- 
ernments  undertakes  to  have  a  watch  kept, 
especiailv  in  railway  stations,  ports  of  embarka- 
tion, and  en  route,  for  jiersons  in  ciiarge  of  wo- 
men and  girls  d<;8tined  for  an  immoral  life. 
With  this  object  instructions  aiiall  be  given  to 
the  odlcials  and  all  other  <|ua]ilied  persons  to 
obtain,  within  legal  limiUs.  all  information  likely 
lo  lead  to  the  detection  of  crinunal  tralllc.  TIk; 
arrival  of  persons  who  clearly  ap[i<'ar  to  be  the 
principals,  accomplii-es  in,  or  vi<'tims  of,  such 
Irafllc  shall  be  nolitled,  when  it  occurs,  cither  to 
the  authorities  r)f  the;  place  of  destination,  or  to 
the  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Agents  interested, 
or  to  any  f)ther  compx-tent  aulliorities." — Pur- 
liiiiiifiifari/  Piipern,  190.'),  Tnutif  Series  No.  24 
(Cit  2«H9i 

.Meantime.  In  the  Fnited  States,  dun  attention 
was  not  given  to  the  matter,  until  It  was  found 
that  the  abominable  trafHc  hiul  become  orgaidzed 
to  an  ap[)alling  extent  in  the  co\uitry,  esijecially 
In  conMC<tlon  witli  Its  foreign  Immigration,  and 
had  a  priticipid  seal  in  New  York,  with  a  sus 
pected  eiiiinivance  on  the  part  of  men  having 
political  Inlliience,  if  not  ofllclal  jxiwer.  An  In- 
vestigation of  the  farts  became  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  Congressional  Immigration  (-'om- 
mission  wliirli  pursued  ini|uiries  in  Europe  and 
America  in  lUOit,  and  was  the  leading  stibject  of 
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the  preliminary  report  made  public  by  the  Com- 
mission, December  10.  In  this  report  the  Com- 
mission says  that  the  white  slave  traffic  is  the 
most  pitiful  phase  of  the  immigratiou  question. 
The  business  has  assumed  large  proportions, 
and  has  exerted  an  evil  influence  upon  the 
country.  The  inquiry  covered  the  cities  of  Ne\v 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Porthuul, 
Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Butte,  Denver,  Buffalo,  Bos- 
ton, and  New  Orleans.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  investigate  conditions  in  every  important 
city.  But  the  commission  believes  that  enough 
evidence  with  reference  to  women  of  different 
races  and  nationalities,  living  under  different 
conditions  has  been  obtained  from  localities  suf- 
ficiently scattered  to  warrant  the  reports  being 
used  as  a  basis  for  official  action. 

Among  other  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission is  one  that  the  transportation  of  persons 
from  one  State,  Territory,  or  district,  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  be  forbidden 
\mder  heavy  penalties.  The  commission  also 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States  should  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  enacting  more  stringent  laws  regarding 
prostitution.  It  is  suggested,  that  the  Illinois 
statute  regarding  pandering  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. A  number  of  suggestions  of  administra- 
tive changes  and  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
existing  regulations  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  particularly  hy  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  and  amendments  of  the  Immigra- 
tion act  itself  are  submitted  by  the  commission. 

Legislation  on  the  lines  recommended  is  now- 
pending  in  Congress  and  in  New  York  and  other 
States,  while  the  alleged  organization  of  the 
traffic  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  being  investi- 
gated by  a  special  gi-and  jury  of  one  of  the 
State  Courts. 

WICKERSHAM,  George  W.  :  Attorney- 
General.  See  (in  this  vol. )  United  States  : 
A.  D.  1909  (March). 

WIJU.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan:  A.  D. 
1904  (Feb.-July). 

WILLIAM  II.,  German  Emperor:  State- 
ment of  his  Peace  Policy  based  on  Prepara- 
tion for  War.  See  (in  this  vol.)  War,  The 
Preparations  for. 

His  speech  at  Tangier.  See  Europe  :  A. 
D.  1905-1906. 

His  published  Interviev^  with  an  English- 
man and  its  Effect.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1908  (Nov.). 

WILSON,  James:  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. See  (in  this  vol.)  United  States:  A.  D. 
1901-1905  ;  1905-1909;  and  1909  (March). 

WILSON,  General  John  M.  :  On  the  An- 
thracite Coal  Strike  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion. See  (in  this  vol.)  Labor  Organiza- 
tion: United  States:  A.  D.  1902-1903. 

WILSON,  Woodrow:  President  of  Prince- 
ton University.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Educa- 
tion: United  States:  A.  D.  1901-1909. 

WINE-GROWERS'  REVOLT,  in 
France.  See  (in  this  vol.)  France:  A.  D. 
1907  (May-July). 

WINNIPEG:  A.  D.  1909.  — Meeting  of 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and  In- 
vention, Recent:  Physical. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY,  See  (in 
this  Volume  and  in  Volume  VI.)  Science,  Re- 
cent :  Electrical. 


WISCONSIN:  A.  D.  1900-1909.— Gov- 
ernor and  Senator  La  Follette.  —  The  recog- 
nized "new  movement"  in  American  politics 
which  has  been  putting  a  distinctive  mark  on 
the  last  decade,  directed  towards  the  emancipa- 
tion of  parties  from  a  selfishly  organized  system, 
or  "machine,"  had  nowhere  in  the  West  a 
more  vigorous  starting  than  in  Wisconsin;  and 
nobody  can  doubt  tliat  the  initial  force  given  to 
it  there  came  mostly  from  the  energy  of  the 
leader  it  found  in  Robert  Marion  La  Follette. 
He  had  entered  politics  when  he  entered  the 
profession  of  law,  in  1880.  From  1889  to  1901 
he  was  a  representative  in  Congress.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  he  had  been  elected  Governor 
of  his  State,  and  he  held  the  office  for  three 
terms,  resigning  it  in  1905  to  accept  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  exer- 
cises a  degree  of  independence  not  common  ia 
that  assembly.  All  this  advancement  in  public- 
service  has  gone  with  a  personal  leadership  in 
politics,  resisted  unavailingly  by  the  old  party 
organization. 

A.  D.  1907.  —  Enactment  of  Public  Utili- 
ties Law.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Public  Utilities. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  UNIVERSITY: 
Its  Legislative  Reference  Department  and 
Municipal  Reference  Bureau.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Municipal  Government. 

WITBOIS,  The.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Africa.- 
A.  I).  1904-1905,  ^nd  Germany  :  A.  D.  1906- 
1907. 

WITTE,  Sergius  Yulievitch:  As  Russian 
Finance  Minister  and  practically  as  Premier. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Russia  :  A.  D.  1901-1904,  and 
1904-1905. 

Withdrawal  from  Premiership.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1906. 

Memorial  to  the  Tsar  on  Religious  Liberty 
and  the  Bondage  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 
See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1905  (April-Aug.). 

Russian  Plenipotentiary  for  negotiating 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.     See  Japan  :  A. 

D.   1905(JUNE-OCT.). 

WOLF'S  HILL,  The  Capture  of.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Japan  :  A.  I).  1904-1905  (May-Jan.).. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE.  See  Elective 
Franchise. 

WOMEN,  International  Council  of:  A.  D. 
1909.  —  Proceedings  at  Toronto.  —  The  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women  was  assembled  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  June,  1909,  being  then  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence.  Its  large- 
gatherings  are  undertaken  but  once  in  five  years, 
executive  meetings  being  held  in  years  between.. 
The  Toronto  session  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  was  prolonged  interestingly  for  ten 
days.  The  delegates  attending  numbered  I6O; 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  America  and  Austra- 
lasia, Great  Britain  sending  the  largest  number. 
Germany  comes  next  with  19,  Sweden  sends  7, 
Denmark  4,  Italy  3,  Austria-Hungary  5,  Norway 
10,  Belgium  4,  Greece  3,  the  Netherlands  11, 
Australasia  11,  the  United  States  16,  and  Can- 
ada 11. 

Lady  Aberdeen,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
in  her  opening  remarks,  indicated  the  breadth  of 
the  ideas  of  service  to  the  world  which  this  in- 
ternational organization  contemplates,  when  she 
said  :  "  Having  proved  that  we  are  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  women  workers  of  the  world 
and  that  within  our  various  councils  we  have; 
gathered   organizations  of  women  of  all  races^ 
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creeds,  classes,  and  parties,  what  is  the  out- 
come ?  What  do  we  stand  for  ?  What  practical 
contribution  can  we  offer  to  the  world's  wel- 
fare ?  "  Turning  to  the  Canadian  delegates,  she 
answered  these  questions  by  alluding  to  the  sym- 
pathy that  the  National  Council  of  Canada  had 
created  between  the  women  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces and  the  way  in  which  It  had  made  them 
recognize  their  true  relationship  to  their  coun- 
try and  the  world.  From  this  Lady  Aberdeen 
went  on  to  say  :  —  "  Our  International  Council 
must  indeed  be  of  necessity  the  strongest  peace 
society  that  can  exist,  for  if  the  homes  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  world  are  brought  in 
touch  with  one  another  and  understand  and 
believe  in  one  another,  there  can  be  no  more 
war.  Again,  the  health  movement  which  our 
national  councils'  reports  show  us  is  going  on  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  is  one  that  has  within 
itself  potentialities  far  beyond  the  immediate 
objects  it  aims  at.  What  are  these  medical  and 
scientific  congresses,  these  international  confer- 
ences on  tuberculosis,  infant  mortality,  school 
hygiene,  temperance,  and  the  like  doing  ?  Are 
they  not  bringing  the  world's  thinkers  and  work- 
ers into  line  for  the  preservation  of  life,  for  the 
furtlierance  of  a  high  and  vigorous  type  of  life 
based  on  knowledge,  principle,  and  self-control, 
for  international  action  in  the  interests  of  the 
world  's  health  ?  Here  is  work  which  concerns 
all  women  in  all  countries,  and  in  which  every 
society  has  an  interest.  .  .  .  But .  .  .  the  key- 
note of  our  success  and  influence  must  always 
lie  in  the  fact  that  we  lay  stress  in  being  more 
than  doiDL',  in  the  spirit  of  our  work  more 
than  the  work  itsf;lf,  in  the  motive  underly- 
ing our  union,  rather  than  in  our  actual  federa- 
tion." 

P«atce  and  Arbitration.  Woman  Suffrage  (fa- 
vored by  a  majority  of  the  ddct^atcs  in  attend- 
ance), the  "White  Slave  Traffic,"  so-called, 
Public  Health,  E<]ucation,  Immigration,  cheap- 
ened International  Postage,  were  among  the 
principal  subjectsof  discussion  taken  up  on  suc- 
f  «SHive  days. 

The  next  quinquennial  council  was  appointed 
U)  be  lielil  at  Home,  in  1914,  with  executive 
meetings  in  Sweden  in  1911  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  191'i.  Liidy  Aberdeen  was  reelected 
Pr<«id(nt. 

WOMEN  WORKERS:  Legal  Regulation 
of  Hours  and  Conditions.  See  (in  this  vol  ) 
Lai;')!'.  I'ltoTKf  I  ion  :  Holi'.hok  Laiioii. 

WOOD,  General  Leonard:  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Cuba.  See  (in  this  vol,)  Ci.nA:  A.  I). 
]'J(>]    VMU. 

WOODWARD.  Dr.  Robert  S.  :  President 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
.See    Mn    thin    vol  )    S<  ik.nck    a.si>    I.n vk.vtkin  ; 

C'AltNt  '.ri.    I  •."riTI  TIO.N 

WORKMEN.  Sec  (In  this  vol.)  LAnou  Ou- 
OAM/.A  rr'jN 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
ACT,  Britiih.  See  (\\\  this  vol.)  Laiiou  I'ko- 
TK/rioN 

WORLD  MOVEMENTS:  Fichtei 
Prophrcy  of  a  World  Commonwealth.  The 
Projjjrtst  of  a  Ceniury  toward  its  Fulfdment. 
—  "Kicht.«r  Hiiyt* ;  'It  in  the  vfxatlon  of  onr 
rmr*'  Ut  unite  Itnelf  lnt/>  one  ningle  IkkIv,  all  the 
partii  of  which  nhnll  he  thoroughly  known  to 
cmh  other,  and  all  ()OHHe«wed  of  HJrnllnr  culture. 
Natiire,  and  even  the  passlonK  and  vlcen  of  men 
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have,  from  the  beginning,  tended  towards  this 
end  :  a  great  part  of  the  way  towards  it  is  al- 
ready passed,  and  we  may  surely  calculate  that 
this  end,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  further 
progress,  will  in  time  be  attained.  .  .  .  Until 
the  existing  culture  of  every  age  shall  have 
been  diffused  over  the  whole  inhabited  globe, 
and  our  race  become  capable  of  the  most  unlim 
ited  inter-communication  with  itself,  one  nation 
or  one  continent  must  pause  on  the  great  com- 
mon path  of  progress,  and  wait  for  the  advance 
of  the  others  ;  and  each  must  bring  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  universal  commonwealth,  for  the  sake 
of  which  alone  it  exists,  its  ages  of  apparent 
immobilitj-,  or  retrogression.  When  that  first 
point  shall  have  been  attained,  when  every  use- 
ful discovery  made  at  one  end  of  the  earth  shall 
be  at  once  made  known  and  communicated  to 
all  the  rest,  then,  without  further  interruption, 
without  halt  or  regress,  with  united  strength 
and  equal  step,  humanity  shall  move  onward  to 
a  higher  culture,  of  which  we  can  at  present 
form  no  conception.' 

"This  was  an  end-of-the-eighteenth-century 
utterance,  and  events  have  followed  it  as  if  it 
were  a  resistless  fiat  compelling  its  own  fulfil- 
ment, rather  than  the  dictum  of  a  philosopher. 
The  nations  have  striven  fiercely  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  which  the  great  Seer  pointed  to 
as  thees.sential  condition  of  the  higher  progress. 
Inspired  by  varied  aims,  and  carried  forward 
by  diverse  means,  the  end  has  been  ever  the 
same.  The  missionary  with  his  religious  man- 
date, the  devil-may-care  adventurer  seeking  ex- 
citement, the  restless  military  caste  craving 
advancement,  the  trader  thirsting  for  gain,  all 
promote  the  'Divine  plan.'  .   .   . 

"  The  pride  of  independent  nationality  must 
gradually  give  way  to  the  pride  of  being  mem- 
bers of  the  great  confederations.  The  transi- 
tion from  Nationalism  to  internationalism  Avill 
be  brought  about  by  a  threefold  pressure,  and 
will  be  rendered  easy  by  the  system  we  have 
evolved  with  our  great  Colonies.  There  will 
be  the  j)ressure  of  the  higher  organisation  on 
the  lower,  the  larger  upon  the  less;  there  will 
be  racial  pressure,  as  yellow  iind  black  begin  to 
feel  their  power  ;  and  there  will  be  commercial 
pressure.  This  irn^.sistible  pressure  will  be 
gradually  recoginsc-d  as  a  benevolent  despotism 
forcing  the  pnictical  recognition  of  the  brother- 
hood of  mat). 

"  With  regard  to  commc-rcial  pressure.  A 
glance  ahead  will  show  that  the  Western  na 
tions,  in  forcing  their  trmie  on  yellow  and  black 
races,  are  echicating  the  latter  into  formidable 
(ompeUlors.  Like  iln-  .laps  they  will  bell<'r  the 
inslrMCtion,  and,  with  their  more  favouraiile 
econondn  <ondlllonH,  will  Hood  the  \N'rKtern 
world  witli  «otnmoditles  at  prices  it  cannot  com- 
pete with.  To  avoid  Iwlng  dragged  down  to 
their  lower  level  of  BuliHlslencn  the  great  world 
powers  will  be  compelled  to  ilraw  a  ring  fence; 
of  tiirifTs  round  their  posw-Bslons.  In  our  caw 
the  Urltinh  Knij)ire  contains  nearly  all  climatiH 
and  resources  ilmt  will  enable  it  to  be  entirely 
8<lf  contained    and    self  supporting     'i'he   com- 

Iiaratlvefree  trade  within  the  fence  will  starve 
solatwl  countries  to  r-ome  In. 

"There  Ih  no  reawm  why  an  Kmpire  such  as 
otirn  should  not  lie  much  more  truly  ha[)))y  and 
iiroHperoim  than  It  has  yet  been,  if  we  oriraniMc 
It  Hclentifically.     The  loss  <jf  our  abnormal  posi- 
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tion  in  foreign  trade  will  be  a  blessing  if  we  ex- 
ercise foresight.  In  the  furtherance  of  the 
World-purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  pro- 
gressive nations  should  for  a  time  worship  for- 
eign trade  as  a  fetich,  and  as  the  cliief  means  of 
prosperity.  Nothing  else  would  have  given 
them  the  needed  stimulus,  and  forced  them  to 
such  Herculean  efforts  to  conquer  and  keep  for- 
eign markets.  But  when  all  foreign  markets 
have  been  opened  up,  and  we  have  unintention- 
ally educated  other  races,  not  only  to  supply 
their  own  wants,  but  to  swamp  us  with  their 
manufactures,  then  we  must  readjust  our  ideas, 
and  adopt  less  one-sided  aims.  In  our  ambition 
to  be  the  Cheap  John  of  the  world,  we  have  de- 
veloped some  of  our  resources  abnormally,  and 
neglected  others.  To  foster  foreign  trade  we 
converted  a  large  part  of  our  island  home  into 
black  country,  we  have  been  prodigally  waste- 
ful of  our  mineral  resources,  and  have  neglected 
our  agriculture.  In  striving  for  foreign  markets 
we  have  neglected  the  beslT market  in  the  world 
—  the  Home  market  —  and  have  left  ourselves 
miserably  dependent  on  the  foreigner.  This  is 
really  incipient  heart  disease  of  the  Empire. 

"It  was  providential  that  we  adopted  'free 
trade'  when  we  did,  as  it  gives  a  moral  justifi- 
cation for  our  annexations  which  no  protective 
nation  can  show  ;  but  as  the  other  great  Powers 
extend  their  sway,  and  their  tariff  barriers,  we 
shall  cease  to  need  our  free  trade  justification. 
Then  we  can  reconsider  the  case."  —  E.  W. 
Cook,  Tlie  Organisation  of  Mankind  {Contempo- 
rary Renew,  Sept.,  1901). 

The  Making  of  a  World  Constitution  and 
the  development  of  World  Legislation.  — 
"  In  the  relations  of  nations  to  one  another,  as 
proved  by  their  treaties  and  code  of  interna- 
tional law,  certain  truths  are  recognized  which 
involve  the  very  nature  of  mankind  as  a  created 
whole.  That  is,  there  is  a  world-constitution, 
unwritten,  not  called  by  that  name,  but  exist- 
ing as  truly  as  the  animal  creation  existed  be- 
fore it  was  named  by  man,  and  as  independent 
of  his  recognition  and  his  naming  as  the  animal 
creation  was  independent  of  human  recogni- 
tion. Though  that  world-constitution  has  re- 
mained obscure  and  unrecognized,  yet  world- 
progress  toward  its  formal  expression  has  been 
wonderfully  rapid  in  recent  years. 

"  In  the  first  place  that  constitution  is  bring- 
ing about  the  formal  existence  of  an  organ  for 
the  use  and  for  the  expression  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  will  of  the  world.  Nations,  re- 
peatedl)',  in  separate  congresses,  upon  special 
subjects,  have  expressed  their  intelligence  and 
their  will,  and  have  entrusted  to  the  nations 
severally  the  duty  of  carrying  out  that  will,  as 
is  most  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Universal  Postal  L'nion.  That  is,  the  nations 
are  creating  a  world  legislative  department. 

"In  the  next  place,  the  establishment  of  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  is  doubtless  the  be- 
ginning of  the  establishment  of  a  judicial  de- 
partment which  will  include  other  duties  than 
the  settlement  of  causes  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  nations.  Lastly,  the  formal  establishment  of 
some  world-executive  will  not  long  lag  behind 
the  creation  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments. The  world  is  moving  rapidly  to- 
ward political  organization  as  one  body,  and 
the  situation  must  soon  reveal  itself  to  present 
doubters."  —  R.  L.  Bridgman,  World-Organiza- 
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tion  secures     World-Peace    {Atlantic    Montldy, 
Sept.,  1904). 

"At  the  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature of  1902  a  petition  was  presented  in  favor 
of  a  world-legislature.  That  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Legislature  of  1903  in  order  that 
the  subject  might  receive  further  public  con- 
sideration, and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  heard  the  petitioners  said,  in  each  branch 
respectively,  that  the  proposal  was  meritorious. 
According  to  the  report,  the  petition  is  pending 
before  the  Legislature  of  1903,  with  hundreds 
of  signers,  including  some  of  the  best  citizens. 
The  American  Peace  Society,  by  vote  of  its 
directors,  signed  the  petition,  while  it  also  pre- 
sented another  petition  of  its  own,  asking  for  a 
movement  for  a  world-conference  or  congress, 
with  recommendatory  powers,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  say  once  in  seven  years.  Thus  the 
proposal  of  world-organization  is  formally  be- 
fore the  public. 

"  Since  the  first  petition  was  presented  re- 
peated instances  have  occurred  to  support  the 
main  argument  for  it,  —  that  business  exigen- 
cies of  the  world  were  becoming  so  urgent  that 
woildorganization,  as  a  necessity,  would  pre- 
cede the  efforts  of  pure  philanthropy  or  states- 
manship for  the  same  end.  Early  in  the  year 
came  the  Pan-American  Congress.  Among  its 
proposals,  suited  for  a  world-scale,  were  these  : 
a  Pan-American  bank;  a  custom-house  con- 
gress, and  an  international  customs  commis- 
sion ;  a  statistical  bureau  of  international  scope ; 
an  international  copyright  law  ;  an  interna- 
tional commission  to  codify  international  law  ; 
international  regulations  to  cover  inventions 
and  trademarks  ;  a  common  treaty  of  extradi- 
tion and  protection  against  anarchy  ;  interna- 
tional regulations  for  the  world-wide  practice 
of  the  liberal  professions ;  an  international 
archaeological  commission ;  an  international 
oflice  as  depositary  of  the  archives  of  interna- 
tional conferences  ;  an  international  regulation 
granting  equal  rights  to  all  foreigners  from  any 
of  the  signatory  countries,  and  some  minor  plans. 

"Other  world-propositions  which  developed 
during  the  j'ear  included  (in  January)  the 
organization  of  the  International  Banking  Cor- 
poration, with  power,  under  a  Connecticut 
charter,  of  doing  business  all  over  the  world; 
(early  in  the  year)  circulation  by  the  Manches- 
ter (England)  Statistical  Society  of  a  pamphlet 
advocating  an  international  gold  coinage  ;  (in 
Jul}')  suggestion  by  Russia  of  an  international 
conference  to  protect  the  nations  against  trusts 
and  other  private  operations  of  capital  ;  (in 
July)  another  plan  for  an  international  bank ; 
(in  August)  meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Commerce  and  Industry ;  and  (in  De- 
cember) the  meeting  of  the  International  Sani- 
tary Conference  in  Washington  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  (in  Januar}',  1903)  the  meeting  in  New 
York  of  the  International  Customs  Congress. 
For  one  year  that  is  a  notable  record  of  progress 
toward  world-organization  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, not  as  matters  of  theory  or  of  pure  phi- 
lanthrophy.  These  instances  illustrate  the  truth, 
which  many  persons  still  fail  to  realize,  that 
the  world  is  getting  together  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  the  nations 
must  soon  have  a  permanent  legislative  body 
as  a  means  of  establishing  regulations  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 
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"  Pertinent  to  the  case  is  the  fact  that  world- 
legislation  has  occurred  repeatedl}',  though  no 
world-legislature  has  been  organized.  ...  In 
the  case  of  the  International  Postal  Union  we 
have  absolute  world-legislation.  .  .  .  That  is 
the  most  conspicuous  and  most  successful  illus 
tration  of  world-legislation,  because  it  embraces 
organized  mankind,  and  because  it  is  so  emi- 
nently successful.  .  .  . 

"Mention  may  be  made  of  the  International 
Conference  in  Washington,  in  1885,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  common  prime  meridian,  at 
which  twenty-six  nations  were  represented.  At 
the  International  Sanitary  Conference  in  Vienna 
in  1892,  fifteen  nations  were  represented.  At 
the  Dresden  International  Sanitary  Conference 
in  1893,  nineteen  nations  were  represented."  — 
R.  L.  Brideman,  A  World- Legislature  {Atlantic 
Monthly,  Sfarcfi,  1903). 

The  Passing  of  the  Age  of  Colonial  Do- 
minion.—  The  Coming  of  the  Epoch  of  the 
"Open  Door." — The  old  notions  of  colonial 
dominion,  which  had  pricked  the  ambition  of 
nations  since  the  sixtef-nth  centurj-,  came  prac- 
tically to  the  end  of  their  working  in  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth.  The  European  parti- 
tioning of  Africa,  in  the  decade  after  1884,  the 
scramble  for  footings  in  China  between  1897  and 
the  Boxer  rising,  and  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1898,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  expiring 
operations  of  statesmanship  on  lines  of  'colo- 
nial policy,"  in  the  acquisitive  sense.  As  cer- 
tainly as  anything  in  politics  can  be  certain, 
the  epoch  of  the  founding  and  spreading  of  co- 
lonial dominions  came  tlien  to  its  dose. 

The  colonial  policy  of  that  epoch  meant  co- 
lonial dominion  neces.>'irily,  for  the  reason  that 
the  commerce-8prea<ling  nations  of  the  West 
could  not  think  of  agn  eing  to  open  doors  of 
tra'Je  with  the  feebler  or  more  backwarfl  folk  of 
the  East.  Ea*  h  could  make  sure  of  marts  in  tlie 
great  orient  and  oceanir;  region  f)nly  hy  seizing 
and  walling  thern  in,  behind  well  locked  (l(X)r8, 
to  keep  the  others  out.  Now,  however,  they 
have  arrived  at  a  state  of  things  in  the  world 
which  compels  them  to  think  of  the  "  open 
Aoot"  for  commerce,  as  a  substitute  for  the  co 
lonial  <lependency,  held  iind'-r  lock  and  kf-y. 
Several  clianges  have  worked  together  in  bring- 
ing this  new  situation  abf)ut. 

i'rinf:ifwlly.  of  f  ourse,  it  results  from  the  near 
apprrjach  t^>an  exiiaustion  of  the  territory  avail- 
able for  easy  cotifpiest  and  '•olf)ny  making. 
Afrir;aand  the  great  arcbipelagos  of  the  South 
S«;a  have  all  been  divided  up.  .lapan,  with 
('A\\ni\.  makini^  rea/ly  to  stand  with  Ikt,  has  un- 
']  a  f><Jiciiii.'  of  l,;iHtyrn  Aniu,  Ui  stop  the 
,;  '/ut  of  lawl<-H8  '  hiiniB  there.  Moreover, 
(•/)u\\iU:n(fi  in  the  Stability  as  well  as  Ixdief 
In  t.h«  uwfiilneHH  of  eolr>nial  dominion  is  much 
nhak'in  of  lat«,  by  increasing  signs  of  relaxing 
\»ini\n  In  the  great  liritlsh  Empire,  without 
riiu<h  sign  of  Imrrii  to  the  prosperity  or  the 
power  of  the  ImiifTial  niitlon  Itself.  Several  of 
the  outlying  dei)endefn;iis  of  the  liritlsh  crown 
have  grown  f.»<  so  much  of  indejiendr'nee  that 
they  have  taken  the  drKirkeepinj;;  of  their  com 
rnerf«  Into  th»^lr  own  hands  and  the  sovereign 
moth'T  country  maken  no  object  i'ai  or  conii)laint, 


For  many  years  past  the  commercial  experi- 
ence of  England  has  been  furnishing  proof  that 
trade  and  dominion,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
present  day,  have  little  of  necessary  connection 
with  each  other  ;  and  now  the  Germans,  within 
later  years,  have  been  adding  to  that  proof.  The 
few  colonies  the}'  have  laid  hands  on,  in  Africa 
and  Oceanica,  have  been  of  less  profit  than  ex- 
pense to  them ;  but,  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  people,  they  have  pushed  their  trade  in 
regions  where  they  have  no  political  influence 
or  control,  by  sheer  energy  and  careful  learning 
of  the  conditions  to  be  met. 

The  commercial  mind,  which  has  always  dic- 
tated the  policies  of  government,  is  being  thus 
compelled  to  turn  its  thought  to  the  "open 
door,"  and  that,  as  a  commercial  aim,  will  evi- 
dently extinguish  colonial  undertakings  here- 
after. It  ruleu  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese 
troubles  of  1900  (thanks  to  John  Hay) :  it  has 
gone  into  the  recent  treaties  of  Japan  with  Eng- 
land, Ru-ssia  and  France;  it  gave  a  practicable 
solution  to  the  Morocco  problem,  at  the  Algeci- 
ras  conference  ;  it  furnished  the  ground  in  1907 
for  an  arrangement  of  long-troubled  relations 
between  England  and  Russia  in  Persia,  Tibet, 
and  Afghanistan. 

Manifestly,  the  commercial  policy  of  the  fu- 
ture is  to  be.  not  the  policy  of  colonial  depend- 
encies, but  the  policy  of  open  doors.  Even  the 
imperialists  and  the  stand-patters  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  accept  it ;  and  in  due  time 
the  tariff-wallod  nations,  after  practicing  them- 
selves sufficiently  in  the  dictatorial  opening  of 
other  people's  doors,  will  be  ready  to  unlock 
their  own. 

For  and  against  War.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
War.  Thk  Pukpak.^tions  fou,  and  Wak,  The 

RkVOI.T  A'^MNST. 

World's  Prohibition  Confederation.  See 
(in    this   vol.)   ALconoL  PjiouLE.M:    Inteuna- 

TIONAF,  CoNfiHKSS. 

WOS  Y  GIL,  General  :  Revolutionary 
President  of  San  Domingo.  Sec  (in  this  vol.) 
San  Duminoo;  A.  1).  r.»()4-l!»07 

WRIGHT,  Dr.  A.  E.,  and  Dr.  Douglas: 
The  Discoverers  of  Opsonins.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Science  and  Invention,  Recent.  Op- 

SO.NINH. 

WRIGHT,  Carroll  D. :  On  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Arbitration  Commission.  See 
(in  this  vol.)  Laiiou  Ohoanization :  United 
Stati;s:  A.  D.  li>()'^-l!t(iH. 

WRIGHT,  General  Luke  E.:  Secretary  of 
War.  See  (in  this  vol.)  L'nitkd  Statks;  A.  I). 
1  mo- 1909 

WRIGHT,  Orville  and  Wilbur.  See  (in  this 
vol.;  Si  ik.n(  k  a.mj  I.nvi..nti()n,  Hkcknt  :  Aiciio- 

NAI  llf  K. 

WURTEMBERG:  A.  D.  1906.  Displace- 
ment of  Privileged  Members  from  the  Parlia- 
ment. Sr-c  (in  this  vol.)  Ki,K« 'ii\  1;  FiiAN(  iiihk: 
Gkhmanv    a    I).  1900. 

WYNDHAM,  G.:  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. See  ill  ihis  vf)l.)  Emii.a.M)  ;  A  I).  1903 
(.Ir  i.v) 

WYNNE,  Robert  J.:  Postmaster-General. 
.See  (in  this  vol.)  United  8tatkh:  A.  D.  1901- 
MH).-). 
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YALU 


ZULUS 


Y. 


YALU,  Battles  at  the.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  1).  1904  (Feh.-July). 

YAMAGATA,  Prince  Aritomo.  See  (in 
this  vol.)  Japan  :  A.  D.  1903  (June)  and  1909 
(Oct.). 

YANGTZULING,  Battle  of.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Japan:  A.  D.  1904  (July-Sept.). 

YASHIMA,  Sinking  of  the.  See  (in  this 
vol.)  Japan-  A.  D.  1904  (Feb.-Aug.). 

YASS-CANBERRA.  —  Chosen  Site  of 
the  Capital  of  Australia.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Austkalia:  a.  D.  1905-1906. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  See  Public 
Health. 

YOUNG  EGYPT.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Egypt. 
A.  D.  1909  (Sept.). 


YOUNG  FINNS:  See  (in  this  vol.)  Fin- 
land:  A.  D.  1908-1909. 

YOUNG  TURKS.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
TuuKEY:  A.  D.  1908  (July-Dec),  and  after. 

YOUNGHUSBAND,  Colonel  George  J.: 
Mission  to  Tibet.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Tibet  : 
A.  D.  1902-1904. 

YOUSSUF  IZEDDIN.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Turkey:  A.  D.  1909  (.Jan. -May). 

YUAN  SHIH-KAI :  His  abrupt  Dismissal 
from  Office.  See  (in  this  vol.)  China:  A.  D. 
1909  (Jan.). 

YUKON  DISTRICT,  The:  Census,  1901. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Canada:  A.  D.  1901-1902. 

YUSHIN-KAI.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Japan: 
A.  D.  1909. 


Z. 


ZAHLE  MINISTRY.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Denmark  :  A.  D.  1905-1909. 

ZAIMIS,  M.,  High  Commissioner  of 
Crete.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Crete  :  A.  D.  1905- 
1906. 

ZAMENHOF,  Dr.:  Inventor  of  Esperanto. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Science  and  Invention,  Re- 
cent :  Esperanto. 

ZANARDELLI,  Giuseppe:  Premier  of 
Italy.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Italy  :  A.  D.  1901  and 
1903. 

ZANZIBAR:  A.  D.  1903. —Practical 
Ending  of  Slavery,  —  The  following  remarks 
are  from  reports  made  by  British  consular  oiR- 
cers  in  1903.  By  decree  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar the  legal  status  of  slavery  was  annulled  in 
1897  :  "  As  I  have  anticipated  in  my  former  Re- 
ports, the  number  of  slaves  who  have  thought 
fit  to  present  themselves  for  freedom  to  the 
Zanzibar  Government  has  been  very  small.  .  .  . 
It  is  as  well  known  as  ever  throughout  the  Is- 
land of  Zanzibar  that  a  slave  has  only  to  appear 
and  ask  for  freedom  and  it  is  immediately 
granted.  But  the  slaves  have  long  since  dis 
covered  that  freedom  is  not  such  'a  bed  of 
xoses'  as  was  anticipated.  They  have  learut 
that  practically  they  lose  far  more  than  they 
gain  by  leaving  their  owners  to  get  freedom, 
and  then  having  to  find  a  new  home  and  sup- 
port themselves." 

"The  slavery  question  may  be  said  to  be  at 


an  end  in  Pemba.  Those  slaves  who  still  re- 
main in  a  state  of  servitude  are  slaves  only  in 
name,  and  they  continue  to  be  so  of  their  own 
free  will,  for  there  is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  at 
this  time  in  the  island  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
any  slave  can  obtain  manumission  for  the  ask- 
ing. A  small  number  of  slaves  do  apply  for 
and  obtain  their  freedom  month  by  month,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  servile  population  in  Pemba  ap- 
pear to  be  content  with  their  existing  status." 

ZASULICH,  General.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Japan:  A.  D.  1904  (Feb. -July). 

ZAYISTAS.  See  (in  this  vol.)  Cuba:  A.  D. 
1906-1909. 

ZEEMAN,  Peter.     See  Nobel  Prizes. 

ZELAYA,  Jose  Cantos:  President  of  Ni- 
caragua. See  (in  this  vol.)  Central  Amer- 
ica :  Nicaragua  :  A.  D.  1909. 

ZEMSTVOS,  Russian.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Russia:  A.  D.  1904-1905,  and  1905-1907. 

ZEPPELIN,  Count.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Science  and  Invention,  Recent  :  Aeronau- 
tics. 

ZICHY,  Count.  Sec  (in  this  vol.)  Austria- 
Hungary  :  A.  D.  1904;  1905-1906. 

ZIEGLER  ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS. 
See  (in  this  vol.)  Polar  Exploration. 

ZIL-ES-SULTAN.  See  (in  this  vol.) 
Persia:  A.  D.  1907-1908  (Sept. -June). 

ZULUS,  The  :  Their  revolt  in  1906.  See 
(in  this  vol.)    South  Africa. 
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COURSES  FOR   STUDY  OR  READING 


PREPARED  BY  C.    W.    CHASE 


As  an  aid  to  those  possessors  of  this  work  who  may  wish  to  pursue  in  it  regular  courses  of  read- 
ing or  study,  the  following  directory,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  been  prepared  by  a  gentleman  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  volumes  and  with  their  arrangement  is  very  thorough,  and 
whose  equipment  of  historical  knowledge  is  large.  This  responds  to  a  great  number  of  requests 
and  suggestions  that  have  been  coming  to  the  publishers  of  "  History  for  Ready  Reference,"  ever 
since  it  began  to  make  itself  known  as  the  best  of  compilations  for  "  Topical  Reading  "  in  history, 
as  well  as  for  "Ready  Reference,"  because  drawn  from  the  best  historical  writers  in  their  own  ex- 
act words. 

Those  who  make  use  of  these  "  Studies"  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  flrst  five  volumesof  "His- 
tory for  Ready  Rsference"  cover  all  times,  from  the  earliest,  down  to  its  publication  in  1895,  and 
are  under  one  comprehensive  arrangement,  for  which  reason  the  numbering  of  pages  in  those  vol- 
umes is  consecutive  from  the  first  to  the  last;  whereas  Volumes  VI.  and  VII.  deal  with  two  sue 
cee<ling  pfrriods,  of  Recent  History,  and  have  separately  numbered  pages.  Hence  reference  in  the 
"  Studies  "  to  pages  in  the  first  five  volumes  is  without  mention  of  the  number  of  the  volume. 

On  revision  of  the  original  five-volume  work  in  1901  some  rearrangement  of  matter  occurred 
which  changed  the  page  numbers.  This  necessitates  the  giving  of  both  new  and  old  numbers  in 
the  reference  to  everj-  matter  within  those  volumes.  For  copies  of  the  work  purchased  before  1901 
the  numbers  are  in  parenthesis,  and  those  for  the  later  edition  precede  them. 

The  following  is  a  subject  index  to  the  "Studies"  appended: 


Alexander's  Conquests  :  Study  X. 

America:   Study    XXHI.      (See,    also.    United 

States,  Canada,  and  Spanish  America.) 
Austria-Hungary  :  Studies  XIV.,  XV..  XXVII., 

XXXIV..  XXXV.,  XXXVI. 
Babylonia  and  Assvria:  Study  IV. 
f'ana/Ja  :  Study  XLIX. 
China:  Studies  VII.,  LI. 
Christianity:    Studies    XVIII.,     XIX.,     XX.. 

XXIV. 
fruHmics:  Study  XXV. 
I,.' .  pt,  Ancient   Study  V. 
Kf.gland:    Studies   XXVIII..    XXIX.,    XXX., 

XXXI.      XXXII..       XXXIII.,       XXXV., 

XXXVI.,  XLII.,  XLVIII. 
Europe  at   Lar^e  :  Studies  XII  .  XIII.,   XIV., 

XVIII..  XIX..  XX  ,  XXII  .  XXIII  .  X.XIV  . 

XXV.,  XXVII  .  XXXIV  ,  XXXV  .XX.WI 
France:  Studies  XIII,.   XIV..   XVI.,    XXIII., 

XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXXIV  ,  XXXV.,  XXXVI.. 

XLIII. 
Fr»-nrli     fiz-vrdntion     and     Napoleon :    Studies 

XXXV  .  X.X.XVI 
<;erTnany:    Stiirli.s  XIII.    XIV..  XV..  XXIII.. 

XXIV,        XXVII.       XXXIV.,      XXXV., 

XXXVI.,  XLIV. 


Great  Britain.     See  England. 

Greece,  Ancient:  Studies  VIII.,  IX.,  X. 

History  and  its  Study :  Study  I. 

India,  Ancient :  Study  VII. 

Italy,  Mediaval  and  Modern:  Studies  XIV., 
XVII.,  XXIII.,  XXXV. XXXVI.,  LV. 

Japan  :  Study  L. 

Jews:  Study  VI. 

Middle  Ages:  Studies  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.. 
XVII. 

Mohammedanism:  Studies  XXI.,  XXII. 

.Monasticism:  Study  XX. 

Netherianfls  :  Stud'y  XXVI. 

Papacy  :  Study  XIX..  XXIV^,  XXV. 

Primitive  Peoples:  Studies  II..  III. 

Reforniatif)n,  I'rotcstnnt :  Studies  XXIV..  XXV. 

Reriiii.iHancc   Study  X.XIII. 

Home.  Ancient:  Studies  XI..  XII..  XIII. 

Russia:  Study  MI. 

Spain:  Studies  XXVI..  XXXVI. 

Spanish  America:  Stucly  LIV.  (See,  also,  Amer- 
ica.) 

Turkish  Empire:  Study  LIII 

Unit/-<l     StHles     of    Am.      Studies    XXXVII., 

XXXVIH.    XXXIX,.   XL.,    xli,.  xlv.. 
XLVI..  XLVH. 


APPENDIX 


COURSES   FOR   STUDY   OR   READING 


Note.  —  The  text  of  "History  for  Ready  Reference"  is  made  up  of  matter  taken  from  the  best 
writers  and  special  students  of  all  ages  and  all  nations.  Under  the  various  topics  in  these  Studies, 
therefore,  the  historical  works  referred  to  are  those  from  which  the  matter  of  the  text  is  taken  ;  the 
figures  following  each  citation  indicating  the  pages  in  "History  for  Ready  Reference"  where  the 
matter  may  be  found,  —  the  figures  inclosed  in  parentheses  showing  where  the  same  matter  may  be 
found  in  the  first  (1895)  edition  of  the  work.  These  extracts  vary  from  a  quarter  of  a  column  to  five 
or  six  columns  in  length. 


STUDY  I. 


HISTORY    AND    ITS    STUDY. 


"  It  is  seldom  appreciated  what  a  very  large  share  of 
the  world's  literature  U  history  of  some  sort.  The  prim- 
itive savage  is  probably  the  only  kind  of  a  man  who 
takes  no  interest  in  it.  But  a^  soon  as  a  .spark  of  civil- 
ization illumines  this  primitive  darkness  men  begin  to 
take  interest  in  other  men,  —  not  only  bevond  their  im- 
mediate surroundings,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  generation.  Interest  in  tne  past  and  provision  for 
the  future  are  perhaps  es-sential  differences  between 
the  civilized  man  and  the  savage,  .\ccordingly  as  this 
f;are  for  the  past  and  future  increase*',  all  literature 
divides  itself  into  that  which  concerns  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  that  which  concerns  the  history  of  man." 

Pb'jfe.ssob  J.  P.  Maiiakfv. 

1.  Variocs  Vfews  as  to  wdat  Histoky  is  : 

R.  Flint  :  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  History, 

1686-7  n 648-9). 

"  With  us  the  word  '  History.'  like  its  equivalents  in 

all  m'clern  languag<->«,  sIgiiifii-H  cither  a  form  of  literary 

c<->ni(K».ition.  or  the  appropriate'  subject  matter  of  sucii 

'.'(sitlon,  —  either  a  narrative  of  events,  or  eventa 

II  may  t»e  narrated."     K.  Flint. 

'4.    ThK  ProPKK  SuiWBf.TH  AND  OlWKCTS  OF  HlH- 
TORY: 

E.  \.  Freeman  :  Practiail  Ik-arings  of  European 

Hintory,  1687-8  n618-9). 
T    IV  Maf^aulay;  History  (EswiyH),  1692  H «."):}). 

"TTje  i>erfect  historian  is  he  In  whos*-  work  the  char- 
a.rtfr  and  si.trft  of  an  »</<•  Isexlilbiterl  in  miniature.  .  . 
By  Judl'ji,  '  tion.  aiirl  arrang<-m(;iit,  ho 

({fveit    U)  ictioriH    which    have    Ix-cii 

iwriri»»!'l    '  II'-    hIiowh    'I-    "^ iirl,    the 

Rut  he  :ii<u,  the  na- 

•  il  man- 


camp,  air 
tlon.     >!• 


i,i'>ii.     ■!■  •  no  ancciloti',  no  p'  .  .,•  ,,ia„- 

ner,  no  f;tiiiili.«r  Haying,  nn  too  inslgtiihcanl  lor  bin  iio- 

tl<<-    wbl'li    l*    rot    tiHi   Insignltlcant   t')    Illustrate   the 

of  religion,  and  of   cihu^tlon,  and 

'  ss  of  the  human  mind."    T.  It.  Ma- 

3.  TiiK  Piiir/>w>i'iiv  OK  HiMToiiY  : 

K.  Flint:  Hiih;H<.phy  of  History,  16H8  (1640), 

4      HfdTOHY  A1  A  Sf  tl,NfK  ;  AND  IIlsTORV  ASTMK 

JitKn  i>y  At.t.  8<  ii-.n'  k 
H  T   liiirkh; :  Hl>«t'>ry  i,t  Civilization  In  England, 

1688M6.t«). 
J.  <i    I>rovH<n;  Oiitllnf!  of  the  I'rInelplcH  of  His- 

Utry.  l<fc9n6.V)). 
T.  Carlyh  On  Hist/>ryfK»iMayH).  1689-W)n6.'K)-l). 

irnbljr.  In  c/ii(itrion  with   Vattirnl 

f  living    Illnt'.ry,   a  gradunl  ap- 

pr-.r  .,  ^  ':'>ij«>'|ou«rii-«<  that  we   ar«'   ((rowing 


into  a  perception  of  the  workings  of  the  Alniightv  ruler 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  study  of  History  is  in  this  re- 
spect, as  Coleridge  said  of  Poetry,  its  own  great  reward, 
a  thing  to  be  loved  and  cultivated  for  its  own  sake.  .  .  . 
For  one  great,  insoluble  problem  of  astronomy  or  geol- 
ogy, there  are  athou.sand  insoluble  problems  in  the  life, 
in  the  character,  in  the  face  of  every  man  that  meets  you 
in  the  street.  Thus,  whether  we  look  at  the  dignity  of 
the  subject  matter,  or  at  the  nature  of  the  mental  "ex- 
ercise which  it  requires,  or  at  the  nature  of  the  field 
over  which  the  pursuit  ranges,  History,  the  knowledge 
of  the  adventures,  the  development,  tlie  changeful  ca- 
reer, the  varied  growths,  the  ambitions,  asiiirations, 
and,  if  you  like,  the  ai)proximating  destinies  of  man- 
kind, claims  a  place  second  to  none  in  the  roll  of  Sci- 
ences."   Bishop  Stubbs. 

"».  How  TO  Study  History: 

A.  B.  Hart :  How  to  Study  History,  1693  (1654). 

6.  The  Edocationai.,  and  Practical  Value 
OF  History  ;  Its  Moral  Lessons  : 

J.  A.  Froude :  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects, 

1690(1651). 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  The  Political  Value  of  History, 

1690(1651). 
C.  K.  .\danis:  Manual  of  Historical  Literature, 

1690-1  (1651-2). 
W.  Stubbs  :  The  Study  of  Modern  History,  1691 

(1652). 

"The  elTectof  historical  reading  is  analogous, In  many 
respiH'ts,  to  that  pnidiiccil  by  I'lri'igu  travel.  The  stu- 
dent, like  the  tourist,  is  transported  into  a  new  state  of 
society.  He  scch  new  fashions.  Me  bears  new  modes 
of  expression.  Ills  mind  is  enlargeil  by  contemplating 
the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of  inorals,  and  of  man- 
ners."   T.  B.  .Macaclav. 

7.  The  Province  and  Vai.uk  of  the  Histori- 
cal Romance: 

(MI.  Lewes;  IIlHtorinil  Romance,  1602-:i(I65:{-4). 
A.  Thierry:  The  Merovliigiiin  Era,  169:{  (1651). 
J.  R.  .ScHey  :   History  and  Politics,  1 69;*  (16,54). 

"  To  say  that  there  Is  more  real  history  In  his  (Scott'n) 
novels  on  SeotlaiKl  and  Kiiglaiid  than  in  the  plillo- 
Ho)iliically  false  eoinpilal  Ions  which  still  pohhchk  that 
great  name.  In  not  advancing  .'iiiytlilng  strange  In  the 
eyes  of  tliime  who  have  re.id  .iiid  iiiiiIiikIodiI  'Old 
•Nlortallty,'  '  NVaverley,"  •  Itoh  Rov,'  the  •  l''ortiineH  of 
Nigel,'  mill  the  '  Heart  of  Midlollilaii.'  "     A.  Tllli:iiltv. 

"We  can  hardly  read  the  iiileresting  Life  of  Lord 
.Vfacaiilay  without  perceiving  that  the  most  poinilar  IiIh- 
torlcal  work  ol  moilcrn  tlini'M  owcn  Iim  origin  In  a  great 
liieaHiire  to  the  Wiiverley  N'ovcIh.  Macaiilliy  grew  lip  III 
a  world  ol  iiovcIh:  liln  yxnth  and  early  iiiaiiliooil  wit- 
ne«Hei|  the  aiipearaiice  of  the  Waverley  NovcIh  tliem- 
selven.  He  became  naturally  posNessed  by  the  Idea 
which  Is  ex pri'KM'd  over  and  over  again  In  Ills  EssayH, 
and  wlilcli  at  hist  he  renll/.ed  with  siieli  wondeiliil  siic- 
rron,  the  Idea  that  It  was  quite  ptmMilile  to  make  history 
IIS  Interesting  us  roinnnce."    .1.  |{.  Hkki.k.v. 
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8.  The  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Uni- 
VEitsAL  IIistouy: 

O    Browning :    The   Teaching    of    History   in 
Schools,  1694  (1655). 

"To  Icnow  History  is  impossible;  not  even  Mr.  Free- 
man, not  Professor  Ranke  liiniself ,  can  be  said  to  know 
history.  .  .  .  No  one,  therefore,  should  i)e  discouraged 
from  studying  History.  Its  greatest  service  is  not  so 
much  to  increa.se  our  knowledge  as  to  stimulate  thought 
and  broaden  our  intellectual  horizon,  and  for  thin  pur- 
pose no  study  is  its  equal."    W.  P.  Atkinson. 


*  STUDY  II. 


THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORY  ;  PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLES. 


1.  The  Three  Marked  Divisions  of  the  Hu- 
man Race  when  the  Earliest  Historic 
Record  begins: 

(a)  The  Aryan:  144,  145  (137,  138)  and  Ap- 
pendix A.,  Vol.  V.  (Vol.  I). 

ib)  The  Semitic  :  2963-2966  (2886-2889). 

(c)  The  Turanian:  3245,  1740,  2265  (3129. 
1701,  2221). 

2  These  Divisions  were  not  properly  Ra- 
cial, but  Linguistic,  though  Usage  has 
given  them  a  Racial  Significance  : 

"  An-an  in  Scientific  language  is  utterly  inapplicable 
to  race.  It  means  language,  and  nothing  but  language 
...  I  have  declared  again  and  again  that  if  1  say 
'  Aryas,'  I  mean  simply  those  who  speak  the  '  .-Vryan ' 
language."  Max  Mcller. 

"  The  '  Semitic  race  '  owes  its  name  to  a  confusion  of 
ethnology  and  philology.  A  certain  family  of  speech, 
composed  of  languages  closely  related  to  one  another, 
and  presupposing  a  common  mother  tongue,  received 
the  title  of  '  Seniitic  "...  But  whatever  justification 
there  may  have  been  for  speaking  of  a  Seniitic  family 
of  languages,  there  was  none  for  speaking  of  a  Semitic 
race."    A.  H.  Sayce. 

3.  Birthplace  of  the  Aryans  : 

C.   F.    Keary:    The   Dawn  of    History,    144-5 

(137-8). 
J.  X.   Larned :  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Europe, 

1018  (990). 
J.  Rhys:  Race  Theories,  145  (138). 

4.  Early  Aryan  Migrations  ; 
(a)   To  India. 

W.    W.    Hunter:     History    of    India,    1740-1 

(1701-2). 
M.    Duncker:    History   of    Antiquity,    1741-2 

(1702-3). 
M.  Williams:  Religious  Thought  in  India,  1743 

(1703). 

(6)   To  Greece. 

E.  Curtius;  History  of  Greece,  2603  (2535). 

C.  W.  C.  Oman:  History  of  Greece,  1604-5 
(1566-7). 

J.  X.  Larned  :  Europe.  1019-21  (991-3). 

D.  G.  Hogarth  :  Authority  and  Archaeology,  Vol. 
VI..  23-5. 

(c)  To  Italy. 

T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome,  1016-17,  1845 
(988-9,  1805). 

F.  Haverfield:  Authority  and  Archaeology,  Vol. 
VI.,  25. 

(d)  To  M'estern  Europe. 

J.  Rhvs :  Celtic  Britain,  412  (402). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1019  (991). 

(€)  In  General. 
Appendix  A.  at  end  of  Volume  V.  (Volume  I.). 
Ethnological  Map,  before  Title  Page.  Volume  I. 


5.  Origin  of  the  Semitic  Peoples  : 

George  Adam  Smith:  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  2964-5  (2887-8). 

6.  The  Various  Divisions  of  the  Semites  ; 
(a)  In  General. 

.1.    F.    McCurdv  :  History,  Prophecy,   and   the 

Monuments.  2963-4  (2886-7). 

{h)   The  Babylonian. 
J    F.  McCurdv :  History,  Prophecy,    and   the 

Monuments, '2965-6  (2888-9). 
Z.  A.  Itauozin:  The   Story   of  Chaldea.    246-7 

(239-40). 
A.  H.  Sayce  :  Recent  Discoveries  in  Babylonia. 

Vol.  VL.  14-15. 

{c)   The  Canaanitic  and  Phanician. 

F.  Lenormant :  Ancient  History  of  East,  2598-9 
(2530-1). 

(rf)   The  Hebraic. 
A.  Kuenen  :  Religion  of  Israel,  1936  (1895). 
H.  Ewald:  History  of  Israel,  1937  (1896). 
S.  R.  Driver :  Authority  and  Archaeology,  Vol. 

VI.,  12. 

7.  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  Semites, 
and  their  contribution  to  the  world 
Civilization  : 

A.  H   Sayce :  Babylonian  Literature.  246  (239). 
E.  Renan:   Studies  in   Religious  History,  2965 

(2888). 

"  We  owe  to  the  Semitic  race  neither  political  life, 
art,  poetry,  philosophy,  nor  Science.  What,  then,  do 
we  owe  to  them  ?  We  owe  to  them  Religion.  The  whole 
world,  if  we  except  India.  China,  Japan,  and  tribes  al- 
together savage,  has  adopted  the  Semitic  religion."  E. 
Renan. 

8.  Relation  between  the  Early  Semites 
AND  the  Primitive  Chinese: 

R.  K.  Douglas:  China.  430-2  (416-18). 
T.  de  Lacouperie :  History  of  Chinese  Civiliza- 
tion. 246  (239). 

9.  Origin  and  Racial  Connections  of  the 
Primitive  Egyptian  Peoples; 

H.  Bruffsch  Bey:  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs, 
777  (750). 

G.  Rawlinson.  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  777 
(750). 

W.  M.  F.  Petrie:  Recent  Research  in  Egypt. 
Vol.  VI.,  18-20. 

10.  The  Earliest  Semites  known  to  His- 
tory : 

.1.    F.   McCurdv;   Historv,    Prophecy,    and  the 

:Monuments,  2965-6  (2888-9). 
Max  MiiUer:  The  Enormous  Antiquity  of  the 

East,  2966  (2889). 

A.  H.  Sayce ;  Babylonian  Literature,  246  (239). 

"  The  Babylonians  were  .  .  .  the  first  of  the  Semites 
to  enter  the  arena  of  history,  and  they  did  so  by  virtue 
of  the  civilization  to  which  they  attained  in  and 
through  their  settlement  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and 
Tigris."    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  III. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES; 
ARCH./EOLOGICAL   RESEARCH. 


1.  Genteral  Character   of  Work  of  Exca- 
vation of  Buried  Cities  ; 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie.  The  Story  of  a  "Tell."  782 (755). 
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G.  Smith :  Assyrian  Discoveries,  149-50  (143). 
H.    V.    Hilprecht :   Recent  Research   in    Bible 

Lands,  Vol.  VI.,  12. 
:  Sunday  School  Times,  Vol.  VI.,  13. 

2.  Prehistoric  Culture  akd  Civilization: 

(a)  Babylonia. 
A.  H.  Sayce :  Babylonian  Literature,  246  (239). 
J.  F.  McCurdy:   History,   Prophecy,  and  The 

3Ionuments,  2965-6(2888-9). 
S.  R.  Driver :  Authority  and  Archaeology,  Vol. 

VL,  12. 
Perrot  and  Chipiez :  Art  in  Chaldaea  and  Assyria, 

2969  (2892). 

"  When  civilization  makes  up  its  mind  to  reenter  upon 
that  country,  nothing  more  will  be  needed  for  the  re- 
awakening "in  it  of  life  and  reproductive  energy,  than 
the  restoration  of  the  great  works  undertaken  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Abraham  and  Jacob."  Peeeot  axd 
Chipiez. 

{h)  Erjypt. 
H.  G.  Tomkins:  Studies  on  Times  of  Abraham, 

778-0  (751-2). 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie :  Recent  Egyptian  Exploration, 

Vol.  VL,  20,  21. 

(c)  Greece. 
C.  W.  C.  Oman ;  History  of  Greece,  1605,  last 

column,  (1567). 
P.   Gardner:  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History, 

16fJ5-6  (1567-8). 
S.  H  Butcher:  Aspects  of  Greek  Genius,  1675 

(1636). 
A.  J.  Evans  :  London  Times,  Vol.  VI. ,  23,  24. 
A.    L.   Frothingham :    Archseological   Progress, 

Vol.  VI.,  25. 

id)  Italy  and  Rrmie. 
Padre  de  Cara:  The  Academy,  1845  (1805). 
J.  N.  I>amed:  Europe,  1020-1  (992-3). 
F.  de  Coiilanges-  The  Ancient  City,  2731  (2657). 
Gold  win  Smith;  The  Greatness  of  the  Romans, 

2732-3  (26.58-9). 

"  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  we  suspect  that  In  their 
imfifjrial  a.tofndeni  y  i."*  seen  one  of  th<;  jfarliest  and  not 
leaMt  irnjKirtant  ntfpH  in  thyt  ^rradiial  triiiinph  of  intel- 
lect over  force,  even  in  war,  which  ha.t  l>een  an  essential 
part  of  the  [.rogress  of  civilizatir>n.  The  happv  day  may 
ome  when  Seience  in  the  form  of  a  benign  old  gentle- 
man with  a  bald  hea/J  and  spectacles  on  nose,  holding 
tKixuH  lK-ne(1cent  com|>'>iinrI  in  his  hand,  will  confront  a 
standing  army,  and  the  sumdlng  anny  will  cease  to 
exist.  That  will  be  the  final  victory  of  intellect.  IJiit 
in  the  meantime,  our  acknowledgments  arc  due  to  the 
primitive  Inventors  of  military  dist-ipllne.  They  shlv- 
«red  'iollath'H  sixiar."    (ioi.uwi.N  .Smith. 

(e)   Imliii. 
W.  W.  Hunter:  History  of  Indian  People,  1740-1 

(1701-2). 

(/■>  China. 
H.  K.  Douglas  :  China,  430-2  (416-18). 

8.  Early  Lanouaok  and  Literature: 

(a)  TiiOrylonia  and  Annyria. 
A.  H.  Hayce .  Vu-.'^h  \.\^\\\  from  the  Monuments, 

1.50,  24.5-6.  f564-5  (113,  2:58-9,  fHl-2). 
:  H<Klal  IJfe  of  AsHyriaiis  and  Bubylonians, 

2^)44  CKiOO). 

:  liMA-n  of  the  Old  TfHtamcnt,  2963  (2886) 

A.  lA:Uvrf:    I{a/;e  and  Langtuigf;,  2071  (2894). 

H   Brugv:!!  iJey;  Hintory  of  Egypt,  777  (750). 
M    I>iifif:ker     flim'.ry  of  Antif)iiilv,  777  (7.50). 
K  A    VV    Hndge. :  The  .Mumrny,  1684-5(1645-6). 
A.  S\hr\i-t.u-  |j»ry;  MonumentH  of  Upper  Egypt, 

2HW  (2752) 

(e)  J'furniria. 
Perrot  and  f;hi[(U!/.     Art  In  Phainicjn,  '.iOJl  end 

<tt  IttHt  col  limn,  (2533;, 


(d)  Greece. 

E.  Curtius:  History  of  Greece,  1674-5  (1635-6). 
W.  E.  Gladstone :  Homer,  1699-1700  (1660-1). 
W.  Leaf:  Companion  to  the  Iliad,  1700  (1661). 
A.  Lang :  Homer  and  the  Epic,  1700  (1661). 

D.  G.    Hogarth:    Authority  and  Archaeology, 
Vol.  VI. ,  25. 

(e)  Italy  and  Borne. 

T.  Mommsen :  History  of  Rome,  1845  (1805). 
Q.  A.  Simcox:  History  of  Latin  Literature,  2734 

(2660). 

(/)  India. 
M.    Duncker:   History    of    Antiquity,    1741-2 

(1702-3). 
M.  Williams:  Religious  Thought  in  India,  1742 

(1703). 

4.  Education  : 

(a)  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
A.  H.  Sayce.  Babylonian  Literature,  246,  697-8 

(239,  674-5). 
:  Social  Life  among  the  Babylonians,  698 

(675). 
:   Fresh  Light   from  the  Monuments,  150 

(143). 

"  The  primitive  Chaldeans  were  preeminently  a  lit- 
erary people,  and  it  is  by  their  literary  relics,  by  the 
scattered  contents  of  their  libraries,  that  we  can  know 
and  judge  them.  As  befitted  the  inventors  of  a  sys- 
tem of  writing,  like  the  Chinese  they  set  the  highest 
value  on  education,  even  though  examinations  may 
have  been  unknown  among  them.  Education,  how- 
ever, was  widely  diffused."     A.  H.  Sayce. 

(h)  Egypt. 

G.  Maspcro;  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  697  (674). 

H.  Bnigsch-Bcy  :    History  of  Egypt,  697  (674). 

"  In  the  education  of  youth  the  Egyptians  were  partic- 
ularly strict;  and  'they  knew,'  says  Plato,  'that  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  early  accustomed  to  such  gestures, 
looks,  and  motions,  as  are  decent  and  proper;  and  not 
to  be  suffered  either  to  hear  or  learn  any  verses  and 
songs  other  than  those  which  are  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  virtue.'  "    J.  ti.  Wilkinson. 

(c)   Greece. 

(1)  Athenian. 

Plato:  Protagoras,  701  (678). 

Aristotle:  Politics,  701-2(678-9). 

J,  P.  MahafTy :  Old  Greek  Education,  703  (680). 

J.  A.  St.  John:   The  Hellenes,  703-4  (680-681). 

W.    W.    Capes:    University    Life    In   Ancient 

Athens.  5  (5). 
Guhl  and  Koner:  Life  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 

16.57  (1619). 

(2)  Spartan. 

C.Thiriwall:  History  of  Greece.  704-5(681-2). 

{([)  Alexandria. 
J.  H.  Newman:  Historical  Sketches,  708  (685). 

(/")    Jiirme.. 
J  J.  Doilinger:  Gentile  and  Jew,  708-9  (685-6). 

(/)  JiuUki. 

E.  Sehllrer:  History  of  Jewish  People,  700(677). 
H.  Graetz  :  History  of  the  Jews,  700-1  (677-8). 

(//)  dhina. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin:  The  Chinese,  698-9  (675-6). 

(/*)  I'rmia. 
G.    Itawlliiwin:    The    F'ive    Great    Monarchies, 

699-700  (676-7). 

5.  Rklioton: 

(a)   (' hi  II 1 1 
H.  K.  Douglas:  China,  432-3(418-19) 

A.  B,   K«l wards:  Th<;  Acwlcmy,  305(296). 

(r)  (irrrrt. 
C,  C  Fclloii    Oreere.  Ancient  and  Modern,  804-5, 

24.53(777-8,  2J0I;. 
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E.  Curtius:  History  of  Greece,  2452  (2400). 
W.   M.    Leake:    Topography   of  Athens,    2451 

(2399). 
C.  Thirlwall:  History  of  Greece,  2451  (2399). 
G.  Grote :  History  of  Greece,  680  (657). 

(d)  India. 

M.  Williams:  Religious  Thought  in  India,  1742 
(1703). 

:  Hinduism,  1743-4  (1704-5). 

J.  T.  Wheeler:  History  of  India,  406  (396), 

(e)  Persia. 

G.  Rawlinson  :  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World, 

3788-9  (3666-7). 
M.  Haug  :  Lectures  on  Zoroaster,  3790  (3668). 

(/)  Rome. 
T.  Arnold :  History  of  Rome.  2981  (2903). 
H.  Macmillan:  Roman  Mosaics,  2981  (2903). 
T.  Mommsen :  History  of  Rome,  195  (188). 
W   Ramsay:  Roman  Antiquities.  196-7(189-90). 
Guhl   and  Kouer:    Greeks  and    Romans.    3743 

(3623). 
N.  Hawthorne:  The  Marble  Faun.  2476  (2417). 
.  •  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


Note.  —  In  nearly  all  cases,  in  the  Studies  that 
follow,  all  chronological  divisions  previous  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  centuries  b.  c.  must  be  regarded 
as  approximate  only.  The  dates  given  are  those 
generally  accepted  by  the  best  scholars  of  the 
present  day. 


*  STUDY  IV. 


BABYLONIA   AND   ASSYRIA. 


1.  Geography: 

G.    Rawlinson:    Five  Great    Monarchies,   2198 
(2154). 

F.  Lenormant :  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  2964 
(2887). 

G.  Adam  Smith:  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  2964  (2887). 

2.  Chaldea-Babylonia: 

A.  H.  Sayce  :  Fresh  Light  from  the  Monuments, 
245-6  (239),  and  following  authorities. 

3.  The  Accadians,  Sumerians,  Elamites,  and 
cushites  : 

A.  H.  Sayce:  Babylonian  Literature,   246,   698 

(239,  675). 
:  Fresh  Light  from  the  Monuments,  150,  246 

(143,  239). 

Races  of  the  Old  Testament,  2963  (2886). 


Z.  A.  Ragozin:  Story  of  Chaldea,  795(768). 
J.  F.  McCurdy  :  History,  Prophecy,  and  Monu 

ments,  2965-6  (2888-9). 
Dr.  Tiele  :  History  of  Babylonia,  2967  (2890). 
F.   Lenormant:    Ancient  History   of  the  East, 

128-9  (121-2). 
A.  H.  Sayce:  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  VI., 

14. 

4.  The  Era  op  City  States  (5000  to  3800  b.  c): 
Z.  A.  Ragozin:  Story  of  Chaldea,  246-7  (239-40). 

5.  Conquests  of  Sargon  I.  (3750  b.  c); 

Dr.  Tiele  :  History  of  Babylonia,  2967  (2890). 
F.  Max   Milller:    Enormous    Antiquity   of  the 

East,  2966  (2889). 
Z.  A.  Ragozin :  Story  of  Chaldea,  247  (240). 
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A.  H.  Sayce:  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  VI.,, 
13,  14. 

6.  Ham.mcrabi  establishes  the  First  Baby- 
lonian Empire  (2250  b.  c): 

E.J.  Simcox:  Primitive  Civilizations,  2967(2890). 
J.   F.   McCurdy  :    History,    Prophecy,  and  the- 

Monuments,  2967  (2890). 
A.  H.  Sayce;  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  247 

(240). 

7.  The  City  OF  Babylon: 

A.  H.  Sayce :  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  247 

(240). 
G.  Rawlinson  :  Herodotus,  245  (238). 
W.  B.  Wright:  Ancient  Cities,  2969-70(2893). 

B.  T.  A.  Evetts:  New  Light  on  the  Bible  and 
Holy  Land,  2970-1  (2893-4). 

8.  The  Kassite  E.\ipire  and  Egyptian  Inva- 
sions (1800-1250  b.  c): 

J.    F.    McCurdv:    History,   Prophecy,   and  the- 

Monuments,  2967  (2890). 
A.   H.  Sayce :  Higher  Criticism  and  Verdict  of 

the  Monuments,  2968  (2891). 
A.  Lefevre  :  Race  and  Language,  2968  (2891). 
G.  Rawlinson  :  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  779— 

80  (752-3). 

9.  Assyria  gains  AND  holds  Supremacy  (1250— 
600  B.  c): 

Perrot  and  Chipiez  :  History  of  Art  in  Chaldea. 

and  Assyria,  2968-9  (2891-2). 
L.  von  Ranke:  Universal  History,  2969  (2892). 

10.  The  City  of  Nineveh: 

A.  H.  Sayce;  Hieher  Criticism  and  the  Monu- 
ments, 2967-8(2891.) 

:  Fresh   Light  from  the  Monuments,  150 

(143). 

Z.  A.  Ragozin :  Story  of  Chaldea,  2415  (2363). 

Perrot  and  Chipiez :  History  of  Art  in  Chaldea 
and  Assyria,  2969  (2892). 

11.  The  Last  Babylonian  Empire  (625-536 
B.  c): 

E.  A.  W.  Budge:  Babylonian  Life  and  History, 

2969  (2892). 
A.  H.  Sayce:  Ancient  Empires  of  East,  247(240).. 
:  Introduction  to  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 

and  Esther,  2577-8  (2510-11). 
:  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  2577  (2510).. 


12.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Life  ; 

{a)  Literature. 
A.  H.  Sayce  :  Fresh  Light  from  the  Monuments, 

245-6(238-9). 
:  Babylonian    Literature,   246,  697-8  (239, 

674-5). 
:  Social  Life  among  the  Babylonians,  698 

(675). 
A.  V.  Hilprecht :  Sunday  School    Times,   Vol. 

VL,  15-16. 

(V)  Education. 
A.  H.  Sayce :  Babylonian  Literature,  698  (675). 
:  Social  Life  Among  the  Babylonians,  698 

(675). 

Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  VI. ,  14. 


(c)  Trade  and  Commerce. 
M.  Duncker:  History  of  Antiquity,  3207-8  (3697). 

E.  J.  Lubbock  :  Histoiy  of  Money,  2243  (2199). 
Sir  J.  Simcox  :  Primitive  Civilizations,  2243-4 

(2200). 

\d)  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
G.  Rawlinson  :  Herodotus,  2166  (2122). 

F.  Lenormant :  Chaldean  Magic,  2166-7  (2122-3).. 
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13.  The  PRE-EMrsEXT  Figures  in  Babylonian 
AND  Assyrian  History  : 

Sargon  I B.  c.  3750 

Hammurabi 2250 

Tiglathpileser  1 1110-1090 

Tiglathpileser  III.     .     .     .       745-727 

Sargon  II 722-705 

Sennacherib 705-681 

Assurbanipal  (Sardanapalus)    668-626 
Nebuchadnezzar    ....      605-562 

•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  V. 

EGYPT. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Name  and  People  : 

H.  Brugsch-Bev  :  History  of  Egypt,  776  (749). 

R.  S.  Poole  :  Cities  of  Egypt,  776  (749). 

G.   Rawlinson  :  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  777 

(750). 
M.  Duncker :  History  of  Antiquity,  777  (750). 
A.  H.  Keane :  The  A'f rican  Races,  17  (19). 

2.  Historical  Antiquity: 

H.  Brugsch-Bey  •  History  of  Egypt,  776-7  (750). 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie :  Hist^jry  of  Egypt,  777  (3743). 
:  Address,  Vol.  VI.,  2^J-1. 

3.  Prehistoric  Civilization  : 

W.  M.  F.  Petrie  :  Recent  Egyptian  Exploration, 

Vol.  VI.,  20. 
4  The  Old  and  Middle  Empires  (4700-2750 

B.  C); 

F.    Lenormant:   Ancient  History,    777-8,   2127 

(75f)-l,  2083). 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie :   Recent  Research  in  Egypt, 

Vol.  VI..  18-19. 

:  History  of  Egypt,  777-8  f75fJ-l). 

R.  S.  I'lxAe:  Cities  of  Egypt.  2196,  3189  (2152, 

3104). 

5.  The  Ptramidh,  and  the  Obelisks;  "Cleo- 
patra's Needlf:h": 

F.  I^normant:  Anrient  Hisforv.  777(750). 

G.  Rawlinson  :  Ancif.-nt  Egypt," 780  (753). 

8.  The  IIykhoh.  orShki'Iikkd  Ki.Nfis  (2150-1700 

B.  C.  ),   AND  So-IOUKN  OK  AhRAHA.M: 

G.   li&whnwm:  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  778 

(7r.l ), 
E.  Wils/.n-  TU<-  Eirypt  of  thf;  Past,  778  (751), 
E.  A.  \V.  BiKlg»:Th»;I)w*;]l»rsonthe  Nile,  1937 

nH9«;. 
G,  Kawlinsrm-  And^'nt  Egypt.  1937(1896). 
E    K/;riHri     Thr-IVoplfof  iHra*'],  l!»:i7-H(lH!)«-7). 
A.  H.  Sayci;:  The  HitliU^s.  116,l«9r,  Olt'.i,  IR.Vl), 
H,  Briig»*rh  B«y  :  Egypt  under  the  Phara^jhs,  779 

(752). 
7.  Trip.  F,nwrr.K7tTit  Dtnahtt  ;  the  New  Em- 

I'lKK  (\fVX)-VV)<)  M.  f-.): 
G    I{awlir)V)n  :  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  779- 

8^)(7r,2.-3). 
C.  ]>7.'M  .  rjrlf-ntal  Diplomacy,  781  (754). 
A.  l^Jivn-     Karr;  and  J,aiii,niHge,  2968(2891). 
8    Uhaki.  rw  E'lrrr  (17.'iO-i;VK>  H.  r  ): 
E  A  W  Biulgr:  I)w<-ll<-nion  the  Nilf,  1937(1896). 
(',   I0iw|jfiv<n:  Ancl'-nt  Egypt,  1937(1^*6). 
H     \',riig%t)»  ]U-y :    Egypt  under  the   \'UnriU)ha, 

1937  (18WJ). 
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F.  Lenormant :  Ancient  History,  782  (755). 
R.  S.  Poole :  Ancient  Egypt,  782  (755). 

9.  Decline   of  Empire   of   the  Pharaohs  ; 
Assyrian  Conquest  (1200-525  b.  c): 

G.  Rawlinson  :  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  782-3 
(755-6). 

:  Five  Great  Monarchies,  783  (756). 

10.  The  Persian  Conquest  (525-332  b.  c): 

G.  Rawlinson:  Five  Great  Monarchies,  784  (757). 
P.  Smith:  Ancient  History,  784(757). 
A.  H.  Sayce  :  Int.  to  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther,  2578  (2511). 

11.  Ancient  Egyptian  Life  and  Culture: 
(a)  Literature  and  Art. 

A.  B.  Edwards  :  The  Academy,  305  (296). 
Edinburgh  Review  :  The  Tel  El-Amarna  Tablets, 

780  (753). 
C.  Bezold  :  Oriental  Diplomacy,  781  (754). 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie  :  Recent  Egyptian  Exploration, 

Vol.  VI.,  20-1. 

{b)  Education. 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  and  others,  696-7  (673-4).         ^ 

(c)  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Earliest  Records  of  Trade,  3207  (3696). 

Sir  J.  Lubbock:  History  of  Money,  2243  (2199). 

E.  J.  Simcox :  Pri miti ve  Civilizations,  2244  (2200). 
M.  Duncker:  History  of  Antiquity,  2600  (2532). 

F.  Lenormant:  History  of  the  East,  129  (122). 
P.  Gardner :   New  Chapters  in  Greek  History, 

785-6  (758-9). 
C.  Merivale:    History  of  the  Romans,  3211-13 
(3700-2). 

(d)  Treatment  of  Diseases. 

G.  Rawlinson  and  others,  2164-6  (2120-22). 

12.  The  Conquest  of  Alexander  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Ptole.mies  (332-30  b.  c): 

C.  Thiriwall  :  History  of  Greece,  785  (758). 

J.   P.  MahafTy  :   Story  of  Alexander's  Empire, 

2103  (2059). 
A.  H.  L.  Hc-eren:  Ancient  History,  2104  (2060). 
T.  Timayenis:  History  of  Greece,  2106  (2062). 
S.  Sharpc:  History  of  Egypt,  785,  also  786  (758, 

759). 
C.  Merivale:  History  of  the  Romans,  786  (759). 

13.  TiiK  City  OF  Alexandria: 

J.  P.  MahafTy:  The  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire, 

44-5  (37-8). 
A.  Hirtius:  The  Alexandrian  War.  46(39). 
.1.  J.   Dollinger:  History  of  the  Church,  2295-6 

(2247-8). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire, 

46.  also  47  (39,  40). 
H.    H.   Milman:  History  of   Latin  Christianity, 

47  (40). 
HIr  W    Miiir:    Annals  of  the  Eariy   Caliphate. 

2115  (2070). 
E.    Kirki)atrick :   I)«rvelopnient  of   Superior  In- 
struction, 707-8  (084-5). 
Fraw-r's  Majxazine:   Ilistorinil  Researches  on  the 

Hurnlngof  the  Library  of  Alexandria  by  Sara- 

ccnH,  2047-8  (2003  4). 
The  Anicricjin  .loiiniul  of  Archu-ology,  Vol.  VI., 

2M. 

14.  TiiK  Moslem  Conqikht  (640-646  a.  d): 

Sir  W.   Miiir:    Annals  of   the   Eariy  Caliphate, 
2114   15(2069-70) 

15.  Envi'T  AND  TIIK  ('»I'HADr.H(1216    1254  A.D.): 
G.  I'rorU-r:  The  C'ruwules,  656-7  (68:J-4). 

T.  L    Kington:  History  of    Frederick    II.,  657 
(634). 
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F.  P.  Guizot.  History  of  France,  657-8  (634-5). 

16.  The  Ottoman  Conquest  (1517  a.  d.)  : 

S.  Lane-Poole:  The  Story  of  Turkey,  3254(3138). 

17.  oveiithiiow  of  the  ottoman  power  by 
Napoleon  (1798): 

W.  Massey :  History  of  England,  1354-5  (1321-2). 
J.  G.  Lockhart:  Life  of  Napoleon,  1357-9(1324-6). 

18.  OvEUTHRow  OP  French  Power  by  Eng- 
land, AND  Restoration  op  Egypt  to  Tur- 
key (1801-2  A.D.): 

J.  R.  Green:  History  of  English  People,  1368-9 
(1335-6). 

19.  Bankruptcy  op  the  State  and  English 
Occupation  (1875-1883): 

H.  Vogt:  The  Egyptian  War  of  1882,  792  (765). 
J.  E.    Bowen:   Conflict  of  East  and  West  in 

Egypt,  792-4  (765-7). 
E.  Dicey.  Egypt,  Vol.  VI.,  198. 

20.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  (1899) : 
Great    Britain,    Papers  by  Command;   Egypt, 

Vol.  VI.,  201-3. 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  VI. 

THE   JEWS. 

1.  The  National  Names  : 

H.  Ewald  :  History  of  Israel,  1936  (1895). 
A.  P.  Stanley  :  History  of  Jewish  Church,  1936 
(1895). 

2.  The  Origin  of  the  People   and  their 
Racial  Connections  : 

Geo.  Adam  Smith  :  Hist.  Geography  of  the  Holy 

Laud,  2964-5  (2887-8). 
A.  H.  Sayce :  Races  of  the  Old  Testament,  2963 

(2886). 
J.  F.  McCurdy  :   History,   Prophecy,   and  the 

Monuments,  2963^  (2886-7). 
A.  Lefevre :  Race  and  Language,  2971  (2804). 

3.  The  Migration  of  Abraham  (2200  B.C.): 

E.  A.  W.  Budge:  Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  1937 
(1896). 

E.  Wilson :  Egypt  of  the  Past,  778  (751). 
H.  Ewald  :  History  of  Israel,  1937  (1896). 

4.  The  Principal  Nations  with  whom  Israel 
came  in  Contact: 

(a)  The  Canaanites. 
A.  H.  Sayce :  Fresh  Light  from  the  Monuments, 

365  (355). 
A  Kuenen:  The  Religion  of  Israel,  1936  (1895). 

F.  Lenormant:  Ancient   History  of   East,  2599 
(2531). 

{b)  TheHittites. 
A.  H.  Sayce:  TheHittites,  1695  (1656). 
Padre  de  Cara:  Civilita  Cattolica,  1845  (1805). 

(c)   The  Amorites. 
A.  H.  Sayce  :  The  Hittites,  116  (109) . 

{d)  Tlie  Moabites. 
A.  H.  Sayce  :  Fresh  Light  from  the  Monuments, 

2237(2193). 

(e)  The  Philistines. 
F.  W.  Newman :  History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy, 2598  (2530). 
Geo.  Adam  Smith :  Hist.  Geography  of  the  Holy 

Land,  2598  (2530). 


5.  The  Sojourn  op  Israel  in  Egypt  (1750-1300 
B.  c.) : 

H.    Brugsch-Bey:  Egypt  under  the   Pharaohs, 

779,  1937  (752,  1896). 
E.  A.  W.  Budge:  Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  1937 

(1896). 
E.  Renan:  The  People  of  Israel,  1937-8(1896-7). 
G.  Rawlinson:  Ancient  Egypt,  1937  (1896). 

6.  The  Exodus  and  the  Settlement  in  Ca- 
naan (1300-1230  b.  c.)  : 

E.  Naville:  The  Store-City  Pithom,  1938  (1897). 

F.  Lenormant :  History  of  the  East,  782  (755). 
R.  S.  Poole:  Ancient  Egypt,  782  (755). 

E.  Naville:    Route    of    the    Exodus,    1938-9 
(1897-8). 

M.    Duncker:   History   of    Antiquity,    1939-40 
(1898-9). 

7.  The  Judges  (1250-1075  b.  c.)  : 

Dean  Stanley  :  Lectures  on  Jewish  Church,  1940 

(1899). 
S.  Sharpe:  History  of  the  Hebrew  Nation,  1940-1 

(1899-1900). 
W.  Robertson  Smith:  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 

1941  (1900). 
Dean  Stanley:  Lectures  on  Jewish  Church,  701 

(678). 

8.  Jerusalem  the  National  Capital  : 
T.  Lewin :  Jerusalem,  1921  (1880). 

F.  W.  Newman;  History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy, 1922  (1881). 

Josephus  :  Antiquities,  1922  (1881). 

L.  vou  Ranke  :  Universal  History,  1942  (1901). 

9.  The  Single  Monarchy  (1075-950  b.  c.) : 

L.  von  Ranke  :  Universal  History,  1941-2  (1900- 

1901). 
H.  Graetz  :  History  of  the  Jews,  1943  (1902). 
E.  Renan  :  The  People  of  Israel,  1943-4  (1902-3). 
H.  Ewald  :  History  of  Israel,  3210  (3699). 

10.  The  Divided  Kingdom  ;    Israel,   Judah 
(950-730  B.C.): 

Dean  Stanley:  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 

1944  (1903). 

W.  Robertson  Smith :  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 

1945  (1904). 

J.  Wellhauseu  :   History  of  Israel  and   Judah, 

1945  (1904). 

A.  H.  Sayce :  Life  and  Times  of  Isaiah,  1945 

(1904). 
Dean  Stanley:  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 

1946  (1905), 

11.  Samaria,  the  Capital  City  op  Israel  : 
Dean  Stanley :  Lectures  on  Jewish  Church,  1944 

(1903). 
W.  Robertson  Smith:  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 

1944  (1904). 
H.  Ewald  :  History  of  Israel,  2871  (2796). 
H.  Graetz  :  History  of  the  Jews,  2871-2  (2796-7). 
H.  H.  Milman  :  History  of  the  Jews,  2872  (2797). 

12.  The  Kingdom  of  Judah  (724-598  b.  c): 
M.  Arnold:  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,  1946  (1905). 
J.  Wellhausen:  Israel  and  Judah,  1946  (1905). 
S.  R.  Driver :  Isaiah,  1946-7  (1905-6). 

C.  G.  Montefiore :  Lectures  on  Religion,  1947-8 

(1906-7). 
A.  Kuenen  :  Religion  of  Israel,  1948  (1907). 
J.  Wellhausen  :  Israel  and  Judah,  1945  (1904). 

13.  The  Exile  and  the  Restoration  (598- 
332  B.  c): 

H.  H.  Milman:  History  of  the  Jews,    1948-9 
(1907-8). 
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A.  Kuenen  :  Religion  of  Israel,  1949  (1908). 
P.  H.  Hunter :  After  the  Exile,  1949-50  (1908-9). 
M.    Duncker:    Historv    of    Antiquity,    1950-1 

(1909-10). 
J.  J.  Dollineer :  Gentile  and  Jew,  1952  (1911). 
H.  H.  Milman  :  History  of  the  Jews,  1952  (1911). 
A.  H.  Sayce :  Ancient  Enopires  of  the  East,  2577 

(2510). 
:  Introduction  to  Books  of  Ezra,  etc. ,  2577-8 

(2510-11). 

14.  The  Greek  Dominion  and  the  :>L\cca- 
BEAN  War  (332-40  b.  c.;: 

J.  P.   Mahaffv  :  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire, 

2102^3  (2055^9). 
G.  Rawlinson :  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 

2960(2883). 
C.  Thirlwall :  Historv  of  Greece.  2960  (2883). 
H.  Ewald  :  Historv  of  Israel,  1953  (1912). 
J.  J.  DiMlinger  :  G'entile  and  Jew,  1954  il913). 
E.  H.  Palmer :  History  of  Jewish  ISation,  1954 

(1913). 
W.    D.    Morrison:   Jews  under    Roman    Rule, 

1954-5  (19i:i-14). 
J.  H.  Allen:  Hebrew  Men  and  Times,  1955  (1914). 
T.  ilommsen:  History  of  Rome,  1956  (1915). 
E.  Schurer :   History  of  Jewish  People,  1957 

(1916). 
T.  Keim  :  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,  195"^  (1917). 
E.  Schurer,  Historv  of  the  Jewish  People,  1677-8 

(1638-9). 

15.  Hekod  and  the  Herodians  ;  Rom.oj  Su- 
premacy (b.  c.  40-a.  d.  44) : 

T.  Keim:  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,  1958-9 

(1917-18). 
T.  Momrasen  :  History  of  Rome,  1960  (1919). 
H.  H.  Milman  :  History  of  the  Jews,  I960  (1919). 

16.  The  Biiitu  ok  Jescs  and  the  Fall  of 
Jerchalem  (b.  c.  8-A.  D.  70) : 

T.  Keim :  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,  1960-1 

(1919-20). 
E.  dcPressense:  Jesus  Christ,  1961-2  (1920-21). 
C.  .Merivale:  History  of  the  li^mmiis,  1!>62(1921). 
B««ant  and  l'almf;r  ;  Jerusalem,  mj2-3  (1921-2). 
H.  H.  Milrnan:  History  of  the  Jews.  1963(1922). 

"?»atl'in»  that  arp  nttft\  tn  piny  a  part  In  universal 
hUiUiry  II.  '  '  may  livr-  through 

thrill      \  '  >tn  tin-   proliiiincfl 
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carf  er  of  ono  who 
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iiiH  |h  alwayH  weak 

'.  M.  who  In  oriler  to 

r     ..  ^''1   tnn»t   ner-'ln 

'I,-  ri.-il  city;  Ihcjr 

(,lrf;l.<    .  ...     .     .,..      :    ...        ,..;..  J     :-.    .1.    111."       RKXA.'«. 

•  Sne  imiiortant  ruiU  at  hfad  of  Study  I. 


•STUDY  VII. 


EARLY    HISTORY    OF    INDIA   AND 
CHINA. 


A.  INDIA. 

1.  TwE  Name,  ajid  <^>rioinal  Inmahitast^  : 

J    R   H*-»l»y    Thf;  Expandlun  of  EnKhinrl.  1739- 

40  (1701 1 
H    G    K'lui-    Ifi'.f'.rv'.f  Ifin-luttiin,  1710(1701). 
C    F    K'liry:  Mftwri  of  Mim/,rv.  144 -5(137-8). 
W.  W   Miint/rr:  HI«it/»ryof  Imllan  I'w>ple.  1740-1 

(1701-2). 
H«-«>  M«(»i  of  India,  1748  (1708). 
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2.  The  Aryan  Conquest  (b.  c.  1500-1400  (?)): 

M.    Duncker:    History    of    Antiquity,    1741-25 

(1702-3). 
M.  Williams  :  Religious  Life  in  India,  1742(1703). 

3.  The  Invasion  ant)  CoNquESTS  op  Alexajn- 
der  THE  Great  (b.  c.  327-322) : 

J.  T.  Wheeler  :  Historv  of  India,  1742-3  (170a-4), 
C.  A.  Fyflfe  :  History  of  Greece,  2103  (2059). 
G.  Rawlinson :  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
2960  (2883). 

4.  The  Spread  of  Buddhism  (b.  c.  312-): 
M.  Williams  :  Hinduism,  1743-4  (1704-5). 
V.  Smith  :  London  Times,  Vol.  VI. ,  57-8. 

5.  Trade  and  Commerce  : 

Mrs.   Manning  :  Ancient  and  ilediaeval  India, 

3208  (3697). 
M.  Duncker  :  History  of  Antiquity,  3208  (3697). 

B.  CHINA. 

1.  The    Name    and    Geography    op   the 
Country: 

H.  Yule:  Cathav,  428(416). 

E.  Reclus  :  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  428-30. 

2.  The  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the 
People: 

T.    de  Lacouperie  :  Babylonia  and  China,  346 
(239). 

:  History  of  Chinese  Civilization,  246  (239). 

R.  K.  Douglas:  China,  431-2  (416-18). 

3.  Life  of  the  Early  People  : 
{a)  Religion. 

R.  K.  Douglas  :  China.  432-3  (418-19). 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  :  Buddhism,  433  (419). 

(6)  Education. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin:  The  Chinese,  699  (675-6). 

(c)    Trade  and  Commerce. 
Sir  J.   Lubbock:    History    of    Money,   2244-5 

(2200-01). 
E.    J.    Simcox :    Primitive    Civilizations,    3215 

(3704). 

•  See  Important  note  at  head  of  Study  I, 


•STUDY  VIII. 


EARLY  GREECE   AND  THE   PERSIAN 
WARS. 


"Our  Infrcut  In  Ancii*nt  history.  It  may  In-  Haiti,  lies 
II. ,T  iti  I  iri'i.  niaxHi-H.  It  iiiattcrx  little  how  rarly  the  Ar- 
I  'juirril  a  iKiMtical  unity  or  what  NaliW  did  to 

.M  I  liat  wliii'li  inten-Kt.H  uH  Ih  the  Constitution  of 

AlliciiM,   the   n-puUc    of    Persia,  tbu    brief    bluum    uf 
Th»!l»e»."    H.  11.  Ill  TCIIKH. 

1.  Tmk  Land,  and  ith  Influence  upon  tiik 
Pkoplk : 

('.  Thirlwall  :  History  of  Grcfcc.  H192  (3107). 
E.  Urdus:  The  Earth  and  its  ItdiabiUmlH.  1608 
(IM.-,). 

E,  A.  Fneman  :  I'niciifdl  Bearings  of  Europeun 
Historv,  16(»4  (l.WJ). 

F.  H  Jivons :  History  of  Grwk  Literature.  1676-7 

(16:{7-H). 

C.  A.  FyfTc  :  History  of  Greece,  1606  (1568). 
K.  AblH.tl:  IIiHf/>ry  of  Gnrce.  1606  (1.56H). 

2.  Tiik  Kahmkht  Imiamitanth  : 
(rt)  /«  (hneral. 

E.  CtirtluH  :  iriHlory  of  Greece,  2562-3  (249<J-7) 
E.  Abbott  :  HlHU)ry  of  (Jreece,  2503  (2497). 
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COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


C.  F.  Keary  :  The  Dawn  of  History,  145  (138). 
E.  Ciirtius:  History  of  Greece,  1674-5  (1635-6). 

(6)  Tke  Pelopids  and  Mycenm. 
G.  Grote :  History  of  Greece,  2563  (2497). 
E.  Curtiiis:  History  of  Greece,  2563  (2497). 
P.'  Gardner:  Now  Chapters  of  Greek  History, 

1605-6  (1567-8). 
E.  Curtius :  History  of  Greece,  3241-2  (3125-6). 
The  Nation :  Dr.  Schliemann's  Work,  3242  (3126). 

(c)   The  Cretans  and  Knossos. 
G.  Schomann  :  Antiquities  of  Greece,  647  (624). 
A.  J.  Evans:  London  Times,  Vol.  VI.,  23-4. 

D.  G.  Hogarth :  Authority  and  Archaeology,  Vol. 
VI.,  24-5. 

A.  L.  Frothingham:   Archaeological  Progress, 
Vol.  VI.,  25. 

3.  Early  Migrations: 

(a)  In  General. 

C.  W.  C.  Oman :  History  of  Greece,  1605  (1567). 

E.  Abbott :  History  of  Greece,  146-7  (139-40). 

(b)  Dorians  and  lonians. 

C.  O.  Muller  :  History  of  Dorian  Race,  687,  1682 

(664,  1643). 
E.  Curtius  :  History  of  Greece,  687  (664). 
G.  Schomann  :  Antiquities  of  Greece,  687  (664). 
E.  Curtius  :  History  of  Greece,  3100  (3018). 

:  ,  194-5  (187-8). 

J.  N.  Larned  :  Europe,  1020-21  (992-3). 

(c)  kalians. 

G.  Schomann:  Antiquities  of  Greece,  9-10. 

E.  Abbott :  History  of  Greece,  146-7  (139^0). 

4.  The  Early  City   States,  and   Political 
Institutions  : 

C.  A.  FyfEe:  History  of  Greece,  1606  (1568). 
Thucvdides  :  History,  151-3  (144-6). 
J.  N. "Lamed:  Europe,  1019  (991). 
Z.  A.  Ragozin:  Story  of  Cbaldea,  246-7  (239-40). 
L.  von  Ranke:  Universal  History,  1607  (1569). 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  :  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  2968, 
top  of  seconcl  column,  (2891). 

F.  B.  Jevous:  History  of  Greek  Literature,  1676, 
second  column,  (1637). 

P.  Gardner:  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History, 

189,  second  column,  (182). 
M.  Duncker:  History  of  Greece,  3189-90  (3105). 

5.  The  Renowned  Lawgivers  : 
(a)  Lycurq^is. 

E.  Abbott :  History  of  Greece,  3100-2  (3018-20). 
C.  H.  Hanson  :  The  Land  of  Greece,  3103  (3021). 
(6)  Draco. 

G.  Grote  :  History  of  Greece,  153  (146). 
(c)  Solon. 

C.  F.  Hermann  :  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece, 

155  (148). 
W.   Wachsmuth:  Historical  Antiquities  of  the 

Greeks,  155-6  (148-9). 
G.  Grote:  History  of  Greeks,  673  (649-50). 

6.  The  Rise  of  Athens: 

E.  Curtius:  History  of  Greece,  194-5  (187-8). 

Thucydides  :  History,  151-3  (144-6). 

W.  W.  Leake:  Topography  of  Athens,  151  (144). 

See  Maps,  153  (145). 

E.  Bulwer-Lytton:  Athens,  154  (147). 

7.  The  Pisistrattd.e  and  Constitution  of 
Cleisthenes  (560-507  b.  c.)  : 

E.  Abbott:  History  of  Greece,  156  (149). 

C.  Thirlwall:  History  of  Greece,  156-7  (149-50). 

8.  Contest  with  Sparta  for  Supremacy  (509- 
506  b.  c): 

C.  H.  Hanson:  The  Land  of  Greece,  3102  (3021). 


C.  Thirlwall:  History  of  Greece,  156-7  (149-50). 
C.  W.  Cox:  The  Greeks  and  Persians,  157  (150). 

9.  The  Ionian  Revolt  and  Persian  Wars 
(B.C.  500-479): 

(a)  In  General. 
Herodotus:   Story  of  the  Persian  War,  1607-8 

(1569-70). 
P.    Smith:   Ancient  History  of  the  East,  2579 

(2512). 

:  History  of  the  World,  1609  (1571). 

L.  von  Ranke:  Universal  History,  157-9  (150-2). 
G.  Rawlinson:  Ancient  History,  2580  (2513). 

{b)  Marathon. 
G.  Grote  :  History  of  Greece,  1609  (1571), 
E.  Curtius:  History  of  Greece,  1609-10(1571-2). 

(c)  ThermopyliB. 
Herodotus:  History,  1610-11  (1572-3). 
B.  G.  Niebuhr  :  Ancient  History,  160-1  (153-4). 

{d)  Platcea  and  Mycule. 
Herodotus:  History,  1612,  1613  (1574,  1575). 
E.  Curtius:  History  of  Greece.  1613  (1575). 
B.  G.  Niebuhr  :  Ancient  History,  160-1  (15.3-4). 

10.  The  Confederacy  of  Delos  and  End  of 
Persian  Wars  (b.  c.  477-461): 

G.  W.  Cox :  History  of  Greece,  1613  (1575). 
W.  W.  Lloyd  :  The  Age  of  Pericles,  1614  (1576). 
T.  Keightley  :  History  of  Greece,  164  (157). 
J.  Fiske:  Greek  Federations,  1137  (1109). 

11.  Political  Results  of  Persian  Wars  : 

G.  Grote  :  History  of  Greece,  163  (155-6). 
Aristotle  ;  Constitution  of  Athens,  163^  (156-7). 

"  None  of  these  men  were  enervated  by  wealth  or 
hesitated  to  resign  tlie  pleasures  of  life.  .  .  .And  when 
the  moment  came  they  were  minded  to  resist  and  suffer, 
rather  than  to  tly  and  save  their  lives;  they  ran  away 
from  the  word  of  dishonor,  but  on  the  battlefield  their 
feet  stood  fast,  and  in  an  instant,  at  the  height  of 
their  fortune,  they  passed  away  from  the  scene,  not  of 
their  fear,  but  of  their  gloi-y.  Such  was  the  end  of  these 
nieu ;  they  were  worthy  of  Athens ;  and  the  living  may 
not  desire  to  have  a  more  heroic  spirit  although  they 
may  pray  for  a  less  fatal  issue.  .  .  .  Tlie  sacrifice  which 
they  collectively  made  was  individually  repaid  to  them; 
for  they  received  again  each  one  for  "himself  a  praise 
which  grows  not  old,  and  the  noblest  of  all  sepulchers  — 
I  speak  not  of  that  in  which  their  remains  are  laid,  but 
of  that  in  which  their  glory  survives,  and  is  proclaimed 
always  and  on  every  fitting  occasion  both  in  word  and 
deed.  For  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulcher  of  famous 
men;  not  only  are  they  commemorated  by  columns  and 
inscriptions  in  their  own  country,  but  in  foreign  lands 
there  dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of  them, 
graven  not  on  stone,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men."  From 
the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles,  pages  175-8  (168-71). 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  IX. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  GREECE. 


"  To  Greece  we  owe  the  love  of  Science,  the  love  of  Art, 
the  love  of  Freedom;  not  Science  alone.  Art  alone,  or 
Freedom  alone,  but  these  vitally  correlated  with  one  an- 
other and  brought  into  organic  union.  And  in  this  union 
we  recognize  the  distinctive  features  of  the  West.  The 
Greek  genius  is  the  European  genius  in  its  first  and 
brightest  bloom.  From  a  vivifying  contact  with  the 
Greek  spirit  Europe  derived  that  new  and  mighty  im- 
pulse which  we  call  Progress."    S.  H.  Butcher. 

1.  Athens  after  the  Persian  Wars  : 

{a)  Tlie  Rebuilding  of  the  City. 
E.  Curtius  :  History  of  Greece,  161-2  (154-5). 
J.  N.  Larned :  Europe,  1022-3  (994-5). 

{b)   The  Enlargement  of  the  Democracy. 
G.  Grote  :  History  of  Greece,  162-3  (155-6). 
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COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


Aristotle  :    The  Constitution  of  Athens,  163-4 

(15&-7). 
A.  J.  Grant :  The  Age  of  Pericles,  1615  (1577). 
C.  ThirlwaU  :  History  of  Greece,  132  (125). 

(c)  Quarrels  with  Sparta. 
C.  W.  C.  Oman :  History  of  Greece,  165-6  (158-9). 
C.  Thirlwall :  History  of  Greece,  166-7  (159-60). 
A.  J.  Grant :  Age  of  Pericles.  1614  (1576). 
E.  Curtius  :  History  of  Greece,  1615-16  (1577-8). 

2.  The  Rise  of  Pericles  (b.  c.  466-429): 

C.  W.  C.  Oman:  Historv  of  Greece.  165-6  (158-9). 
A.  J.  Grant :  The  Age"  of  Pericles,  1615  (1577). 

3.  The  Age  of  Pericles  (b.  c.  445-429): 
(a)   The  Splendor  of  Athens. 

E.  Abbott:  Pericles,  167-8  (160-1). 
E.  Bulwer-Lytton:  Athens,  168  (161). 
{h)  Art  and  the  Domestic  Life. 

E.  E.  Viollet-le-Duc :  Habitations  of  Man  in  All 
Ages,  168-9  (161-2). 

R.  C.  Jebb :  Influence  of  Classical  Greek  Poetry, 
1676  (1637). 

(c)  Eduoxtion  and  Literature. 
Plato:  Protagoras,  701  (678). 
Aristotle:  Politics,  702  (679). 

J.   P.    Mahaffy:    Old  Greek  Education,   702-3 

(679-80). 
O.  Browning:  Educational  Theories,  703  (680). 
J.  A.  St.  John:  The  Hellene.s.  703-4  (680-1). 

F.  B.  Jevons:  History  of  Greek  Literature,  1676-7 
(1637-8). 

8.  H  Butcher:  Some  Aspects  of  Greek  Genius, 
1675  (1636). 

(d)  Law  and  its  Administration. 

Sir  H.  S.  3Iaine:  Ancient  Law,  17'J  (163). 
J.   P.    Mahaffy:   Social  Life  in  Greece,   170-1 
(163-4). 

(e)  Tfie  Political  Life. 

E.  A  Fn;fcman:  Athenian  Democracy,  172(165). 

:  Comparative  Politics.  171-2  (164-5). 

8.  H.  Butcher:  Some  Aspects  of  Greek  Genius. 

172  (165). 
J.   S.    Blackie:  What  does  History  Teach.  173 

(166). 
Pericles:  Funeral  Oration.  175-8  (168-71). 

4.  Thk  Guk.\t  Plague  axd  Deatu  of  Pericles 
(B.C.  4;iO-429): 

ThucyfUdes;  History.  178  (171). 

5.  The  Risk  of  thk  Demaooocek  (429^21  n.  c.) : 
E.  Curtius:  Histor)-  of  Grooce.  llt^if  (171-2). 

E.  A.  Freenian:  Hintoricai  E8.say8,  179  (172). 

e.    8of:RATF-«  A«  HOLOIKR  ANr»  ClTIZEN  : 

p.  J.  f:hiirch  :  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates,  179- 

Wn72-3). 
E.  7j\Ut  :  Hofratfs.  70.V-«  (6H2-3). 

7.  Thk  Pkl/^I'o.n.vehia.n  War  (h.  c  431-404): 
(a)  F\r»t  PerifMl  (431-421)  to  Ptucc  of  Nieia*. 
Tl.         ■  ''     "ry,  1«20  (1582). 

^^  ,rv  of  f;r.-.-'#-.  1620-1  n5H2-a). 

c.  w.  c.  (xiiiiii    r  '  ■  ' 

T.  Timay»;riiH;  MIhi  >. 

C.  W.  ('  Oman  :  lliMlf»ry  ot  Gre«-«-.-,  HI  (174;. 
E.  Curtius:  HiHt/»ry  of  Gr<«c...  IMl  (174). 
J.  N.  I^arnwl  :  Europe,  Unyi  (J»l>:.) 

(4)  AUi'nruUji ;   TTi/-  Sicilian  Kj-pedition  (ii.  ( . 
41.'.  413; 
B.  G  .S'i'l.iihr     ■  '  1624-5 ( I. -.Hfl  7). 

V.  Duniy     M  l'«-opl.-.  lH'Jjl75). 

K.  A.  Kncriiati  .  ."^tory  '.(  .-(iciiy,  iH'2  :|  (175  0). 
E.  CurtiiJn:   History  r,f  Crit-cv,  Kiii.")  7  (I.5M7-9). 
T.  N.  Tilfwrd:  HlnU/ry  of  Greece,  1029  (1591). 


W.   Wachsmuth :    Antiquities  of    the   Greeks, 

184-5  (177-8). 
E.  Curtius :  History  of  Greece,  185  (178). 

(c)  Battle  of  JEgospotami  ;  Overthrow  of  Athens 
(405  B.  c). 
G.  Grote:  History  of  Greece,  185  (178). 
G.  W.  Cox:  Athenian  Empire,  1629-30  (1591-2). 

8.  The  Overthrow  of  Democracy  : 

E.  Curtius :  History  of  Greece,  185-6  (178-9). 

9.  Expedition  of  Cyrus;  Retreat  of  the 
"Ten  Thousand "  (b.  c.  401-400) : 

E.  Curtius :  History  of  Greece,  2581  (2514). 

10.  The  Supremacy  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  379-362) : 
E.  Curtius:  History  of  Greece,  1631-2  (1593-4). 
Xenophon  :  Hellenica,  1632  (1594). 

C.  Sankev  :  The  Spartan  and  Theban  Suprema- 
cies, 1632-4  (1594-6). 

11.  CH.ERONEA;  EnTD  OF  GrEEK  INDEPENDENCE 

(B.  c.  338) : 
E.G.  Xiebuhr:  Ancient  History,  1634-6(1596-8). 
W.  W.  Fowler  :  The  City  State,  186-7  (179-80). 
P.  Gardner :  Greek  History,  189,  first  column, 

(182). 

12.  Hellenic  Gentos,  Culture,  and  Influ- 
ence : 

The  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles,  175-8  (168-71). 

P.  Gardner:  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History, 
189-90  (182-3). 

J.  P.  Mahaffy  :  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  188, 189, 
706  (181,  182.  683). 

T.  Davidson  :  Aristotle,  704  and  705  (681,  682). 

J.  P.  Mahaffy:    Old  Greek   Education,  702-3 
(679-80). 

O.  Browning  :  Educational  Theories,  703  (680). 

The  Nation  :  Free  Schools  in  Greece,  705  (682). 

W.  W.  Cajx-'s:  University  Life  in  Ancient  Ath- 
ens, 706-7  (683-4). 

S.  II.  Butcher:  Some  Aspects  of  Greek  Genius, 
1675  (1636). 

R.  C.  Jebb:  Growth  and  Influence  of  Classical 
Greek  Poetry,  167.5-6  (1(536-7). 

F.  B.  Jevons  :  History  of  Greek  Literature.  1676-7 
(1637-8). 

J.  P.  MahafTv:  The  Greek  World  under  Roman 
Swav.  1<;k()(1G41). 

L.  E.  Upcott:  Introduction  to  Greek  Sculpture. 
2956-7. 

J.  A.  St.  John:  The  Hellenes,  1657  (1819). 

W.    M.    Loake :  Topography   of   Athens,    1057 
(1619). 

W.  W.  Capes:  University  Life  in  Ancient  Ath- 
ens, 5  (5). 

T.    .MoiiiniHcn  :   History  of  Home,  1679   second 

r-olunin.  (1610). 

"  So  lonjf  a«  (iTf.ffc  waft  friM-  and  tlio  spirit  of  freedom 
:iniiii.-tt<-d  tlif 'JnM'kx,  Hii  lonir  tln-lr  lllcrnturi' wan  cri'- 
iillvr  and  jjciiliiH  m.-irki-il  ||.  Wlii'ii  lili<-rty  |i«tImIi«mI. 
Illcratiir''  di-fllnrd.  TIk-  tli'ld  t<\  CliiiToiifa  wai*  fatal 
nllkn  to  thn  iifilltical  lllHTty  and  to  tin-  lltvrature  uf 
(Jreece."    F.  H.  jKVo.vn. 

•  See  imjmrtnni  ti/itr  at  hr.ad  of  Study  J. 


•STUDY  X. 


THE  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXANDER 
THE  GREAT. 


1.    MArKIX)NIA    AND    ITU   EaUI.V    IIlHTOIlY: 

0.  Orr)te:  History  of  Onece,  2101  (20^7). 
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COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


P.  Smith  :  Ancient  History  of  East,  2579  (2512). 
G.  Grote  :  History  of  Greece,  1631  (1593). 

2.  Rise   and  Career  op  Philip   of   Mace- 
don  (h.  c.  359-336) : 

C.  Thirhvall :  History  of  Greece,  1634  (1596), 
B.G.Nicbuhr.  Ancient  History,  1634-6(1596-8). 
E.  Curtiiis:  History  of  Greece,  1636  (1598). 
W.  W.  Fowler:  The  City-State,  186-7  (179-80). 
A.  H.  L.  Heeren :    Politics  of  Ancient  Greece, 
188  (181). 

"  No  alliance  could  save  Greece  from  the  Macedonian 
power,  as  sub.sequent  events  plainly  showed.  What 
was  needed  was  a  real  federal  union  between  the  lead- 
ing states,  with  a  strong  central  controlling  force;  and 
Demosthenes'  policy  was  hopeless  just  because  Athens 
could  never  be  the  center  of  such  a  union,  nor  could 
any  other  city.  Demosthenes  is  thus  the  last,  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  heroic  champion  of  the  old 
Greek  instinct  for  autonomy.  He  is  the  true  child  of 
the  City-State,  but  the  child  of  its  old  age  and  decrepi- 
tude."    W.  W.  FOWLEK. 

3.  The  Career  op  Alexander  the  Great 
(b.  c.  336-323)  : 

•  L.  von  Ilankc:  Universal  History,  1637  (1599). 
J.   P.  Mahaft'y  :  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire, 

2102-3  (3058-9). 
C.  A.  Fyffe:  History  of  Greece,  2103  (2059). 
E.  A.  Freeman;  Alexander,  2103-4  (2059-60). 
J.  T.  Wheeler:  History  of  India,  1742-3  (1703-4). 
See  Maps,  2106-7  (2062-3). 

4.  The  Effects  of  the  Macedonian  Con- 
quests: 

E.  Zeller:  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  188 
(181). 

J.  P.  Mahaffy:  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  188-9 

(181-2). 
P.   Gardner:  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History, 

189-90  (182-3). 
J.   P.  Mahaffy:  Story  of   Alexander's  Empire, 

1640,  first  column,  (1602). 

F.  B.    Jevons:   History   of    Greek    Literature, 
1676-7  (1637-8). 

R.  S.  Poole:  Cities  of  Egypt,  44  (37). 

J.   P.   Mahaffy:  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire, 

44-5  (37-8). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1023-4  (995-6). 

5.  The  Division  of  Alexander's  Empire  : 

(a)  Preliminary  Struggles  to  Battle  of  Ipsus 
(B.C.  323-301). 

J.  P.   Mahaffy:   Story  of  Alexander's  Empire, 

1639-iO  (1601-2). 
T.  Keightley:  History  of  Greece,  1637-9  (1599- 

1601). 

A.  H.  L.  Heeren:  Ancient  History,  2104  (2060). 
W.  C.  Taylor:  Ancient  History,  2104-5  (2060-1). 
T.    T.    Timayenis:   History   of   Greece,    2105-6 

(2061-2). 
C.  Thirhvall:  History  of  Greece,  2106-7  (2062-3). 

(b)  The  Seleucidiv. 

G.  Rawlinson:  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
2960  (2883). 

C.  Thidwall:  History  of  Greece,  2960  (2883). 

B.  G.  Niebuhr:  Ancient  History,  2960-1  (2883-4). 
P.  Smith:  History  of  the  Worid,  2961-3  (2884-6). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire, 

2959-60  (2882-3). 

(c)  The  Ptolemies. 

S.  Sharpe:  History  of  Egypt,  785  (758). 

P.  Gardner:  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History, 

785-6  (758-9). 
J.    H.    Newman:    Historical    Sketches,    707-8 

(684^5). 
J.    P.   Mahaffy:  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire, 

4^5  (37-8). 
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6.  The  Achaian  League  (r.  c.  280-146): 

E.    A.  Freeman:    Federal  Government,    1640-1 
(1602-3). 

■  ,  1136  (1108). 

JohnFiske:  American  Political  Ideas,  1137  (1109). 

7.  The  Gallic  Invasion  (b.  c.  280-279): 

C.    Merivale:  History  of    the    Romans,    1448-9 

(1415-16). 
C.  Thirhvall:  History  of  Greece,  1449  (1416). 
J.   P.  Mahaffy:  Story   of  Alexander's  Empire, 

1442  (1409). 

8.  The  Roman  Conquest  (b.  c.  214-146): 

C.  Thirl  wall:  History  of  Greeee,  1641  (1608). 

T.  Momrasen:  History  of  Rome,  191  (184). 

E.    S.  Shuckburgh:    History  of    Rome,  2752-3 

(2678-9). 
R.  C.  Jebb :  Influence  of  Classical  Greek  Poetry, 

1678  (1639). 

T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome,  1680  (1641). 

"  So  too  it  was  with  Greece.  As  a  people  she  ceased  to 
be.  When  her  freedom  was  overthrown  at  C'haronea, 
the  page  of  her  history  was  to  all  ai)pcarance  closed. 
Yet  from  that  moment  she  was  to  enter  on  a  larger  life 
and  on  universal  empire.  .  .  .  As  Alexander  passed  con- 
quering through  Asia,  he  restored  to  the  East,  as  gar- 
nered grain,  that  Greek  civilization  whose  seeds  had  long 
ago  been  received  from  the  East.  Each  conqueror  in 
turn,  the  Macedonian  and  the  Roman,  bowed  before  con- 
quered Greece  and  learnt  lessons  at  her  feet.  To  the 
modern  world  too  Greece  has  been  the  great  civil izer, 
the  oecumenical  teacher,  the  disturber  and  regenerator 
of  slumbering  societies.  She  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  quickening  ideas  which  remake  nations  and  reno- 
vate literature  and  art.  If  we  reckon  up  our  secular 
possessions,  the  wealth  and  heritage  of  the  past,  the 
large  share  may  be  traced  back  to  Greece.  One  half  of 
life  she  has  made  her  domain,  —  all,  or  well-nigh  all,  that 
belongs  to  the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  the  visible 
world.  S.H.  Butcher:  Some  Asrjects  of  Greek  Oeniiis, 
p.  1675  (1636). 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  XL 


RISE  OF  ROME  AND  CONQUEST  OF 
THE   WORLD. 


1.  Origin  of  the  Roman  People  : 
C.  F.  Keary  :  Dawn  of  Historv,  144-5  (137-8). 
T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome,  37-8,   1844-5, 

2731  (30-1,  1804-5,  2657). 
A  Tighe  :  Roman  Constitution,  1455-6  (1422-3). 
H.  G.  Liddell :  History  of  Rome,  1456  (1423V 

F.  de  Coulanges :  The  Ancient  Citv,  2731  (2657). 
E.  A.  Freeman :  European  Historv,  2731-2  (2658). 
J.  N.  Larned  :  Europe,  1024  (996). 
H.  G.  Liddell:  Historv  of  Rome,  2861  (2787). 
Padre  de  Cara:  Civilita  Cattolica,  1845  (1805). 
Appendix  A,  3793-4  (End  Vol.  I.). 

2.  Latium  and  the  Latin  Name  : 
T.  Mommsen :  History  of  Rome,  37-8,  1998  (30-1, 

1954). 
T.  Arnold :  History  of  Rome,  1997-8  (1953-4). 

3.  The  Founding  op  Rome,  and  its  Civiliza- 
tion (b.  c.  753-) : 

Sir  H.  Nicholas :  Chronology  of  History,  2734 

(2660). 
E.  A.  Freeman  :  European  History,  2781-2  (2658). 
Goldwin  Smith  :  Greatness  of  the  Romans,  2733 

(2659). 

G.  A  Simcox :  History  of  Latin  Literature,  2734 
(2660). 

4.  The  Patricans  and  Plebs: 
E.  A.  Freeman:  European  History,  2732  (2658). 
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COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


A.  Tighe :  The  Roman  Constitution.  505  (491). 
F.  de  Coulanges:  The  Ancient  City,  2738  (2664). 

5.  Origln"  and  Development  of  Political  In- 
stitutions : 

(a)  The  King. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis:  Earlv  Roman  History,  2734-5 

(2660-1). 
W.  W.  Fowler:  The  Citv-State.  2735  (2661). 
H.  F.  Pelham,  Roman  History.  2735-6  (2661-2). 

(6)  Tfie  Corrdtia  Curiata,  Camitia  Centuriata, 
and  Comitia  Tributa. 
A.  Tifrbe  :  The  Roman  Constitution,  504,  505 

(490.  491). 
H.  G.  Liddell  :  History  of  Rome.  2739  (2665). 
W.  Ihne  :  History  of  Rome,  2739  (2665). 

(c)  The  Senate. 
A.  Tighe  :  The  Roman  Constitution.  2971  (2894). 
H.  G.  Liddell  :  History  of  Rome,  2971-2  (2894^5). 

(<f)  TheCon^uh  and  Pritorg. 
T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome.  2737  (2663). 
A.  Tighe:  Roman  Constitution,  633-4  (610-11). 
W.  Ihne:  History  of  Rome,  634,  2744  (611,  2670). 

(e)  Tfie  Cena/jn. 
T.  Arnold:  Historj-  of  Rome,  412  (402-3). 

(/)   77t«  Tribunes. 
R.  F.  Horton  :  History  of  Romans,  2737-8,  2739 

(2663-4,  2665). 
W.  Ihne  :  Histor)'  of  Rome,  634,  2738.  2739  (611. 

2664.  2665). 
F.  de  Coulanges  :  The  Ancient  City.  2738  (2664). 

6.  TnE  Leoexd.\ry  Period  of  the  Kings  (b.  c. 
753-510) : 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  :  Early  Roman  History,  2734-5 

(2660-1). 
T.  Livv  :  History  of  Rom*-.  2735  (2661). 
H.F.  Pelham:  Iif)man  Historj-.  273.5-6(2661-2). 
A.  J.  Church  :  Stories  from  Livy.  2736-7  (2662-3). 

7.  Rise  of  the  Republic  (b.  c.  .509-)  : 

(a)  8trv/jglf  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
(n.  <:.  .50ft-2><6>. 
R.  F.  HorUjn  :  History  of  Romans.  2738  (2664). 
F.  de  Coulanges  :  Ancient  City.  27:^8  (2664). 
J.  Ha<li'y  ;  Int.  U>  I^>man  Law.  673  (6.50) 
J.  L.  Htnwhan-Davidsfjn  :  PlelK.-ian  Privilege  at 

Rr>m»-.  2740  (26<)6;. 
J.  N.  I>Jimr  d  :   Kurope,  1025  (997). 

(4)    />/'/■«  entMinfii/i'/  Pririlfjes  of  the  Ptfple. 

(1)  The  Valerian 'l>aw.s  {n.  v.  .509). 

T.  Mommsen  :  Hi.storv  of  Ii/.m<-.  2737  (2663). 
W.  Ihnr-:  HlHt/»rv  of  Itome.  2737  (2663). 

(2)  Th'-  I'uMllian  IjiWH  (b.  r.  472). 

H.  G    f.irl.l.ll    HiHtorv  of  I{r,r        ^'1(266.';). 
W.  Ilim-    FliHt'ifv  of  f{omr-,  2.  ■  >). 

(3;  Th»-  If  iliari  I>aw  (».  (     4.">6;. 
J   L   S'ri'liii.  r)ivMv;n:   I'lelician  Privilrgc  at 
K/ 

(1;    in.    i.i.nij.inn   fiftw  and  The  Twelve 
Tttl.lf»  (b.  f,  451^49). 
W.  Ihri«-     IflHforv  f.f  I{/.nii-.  2740-1  (2666-7). 
H.  H    Miiih.'    ,\ii<l»Tif  biw,  2741  (2<WJ7). 

(5,  Th'-  Villi  ri'i  Honitififi  fjiwn  (ii   c   440). 
H.  O.  Lid.l.ll     Mixt/.ry  of  Itorii*-,  2741(2W17). 

(6)  Th<-  ("anuNlud  \mvi  (b.  c,  445). 

V.  Diiniv     Illitt    of  It/.me.  2741-2    •"'•*  ") 

(7)  tlt<   FJf'nJftn  I>iwpi  (b.  r. 

H.  O.   LIdd.  II     Mlntory  of  Mimw.  z,  i  ;  ■  j<i»;9) 
A.    Ht./.ph».rm/.fi      ,\L'riirl(in    IjtWH   of    Uoliiuil    Ite 
pii'  '•  70). 

!■      >        .  u  I^iwii  (b.  r,  g40). 

II.  0.  Liddi-il:  IlinU^ry  of  lUmic,  274.',  (2671). 


(9)  The  Hortensian  Laws  (b.  c.  286). 
H.  G.  Liddell:  History  of  Rome,  2747  (2673). 
H.  F.  Pelham:  Roman  History.  2747-S  (2673-4). 
T.  Arnold:  History  of  Rome,  673  (650). 
T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome,  2727-8  (2653^). 

8.  The  Expansion  of  Rome  : 

W.  Ihne:  History  of  Rome,  2739  (2665). 

R.  F.   Horton:  History  of  Romans,   2739,  2742 

(2665.  2668). 
H.  G.  Liddell:  History  of  Rome.  2743  (2669). 
J.  Michelet:  The  Roman  Republic.  2744-5  (2671). 
W.  Ihne:  History  of  Romans,  2745  (2671). 

F.  de  Coulanges":  The  Ancient  City.  2745  (2671). 
W.  Ihne:  History  of  Rome.  2746-7  (2672-3). 

T.  Arnold:  History  of  Rome.  2748  (2674). 

9.  Gallic  IxyAsioN  and  Destruction  of  the 
City  (b.  c.  390) : 

J.  Rhys:  Celtic  Britain,  412  (402). 

C.    Jleriyale:   History   of  the   Romans,    1448-9 

(141.5-16). 
H.  G.  Liddell:  History  of  Rome,  2743  (2669). 

10.  Union  of  Italy  under  the    Republic 
(b.  c.  27.5): 

T.  :Mommst'n:  History  of  Rome.  2748-9  (2674-5). 
J.  N.  Larued.  Europe,  1025  (997). 

11.  The  Punic  Wars  (b.  c.  264r-202): 

M.  Duncker:  History  of  Antiquity,  402  (392). 
G   Grote:  History  of  Greece.  403  (393). 
T.  Arnold:  History  of  Rome.  2749  (267.5). 
W.  B.   Boyce:  Int.  to  Study  of  History,  2750 

(2676). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  Outlines  of  History.  27.50  (2676). 
M.  Creighton:  History  of  Rome.  27".50-l  (2676-7). 
R.  F.  Horton:  History  of  Romans.  2751  (2677). 
R.    F.     Leighton:    History    of    Rome,     2751-2 

(2677-8). 
R.   B.   Smith :  Carthage  and  tlie  Carthaginians. 

40:i-4.  26H7-VM).  27.52  (393-4.  2614-17.  2678). 
H.  F.  Pelham:  Roman  History,  2754  (2680). 

12.  Decline  of  thk  Republic  (b.  c.  200-45) : 
E.  S.   Shuckburgh :   History  of   Rome.   27.52-3 

(267K-9). 
T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome.  2753^  (26K0). 
H.  F.  Pelham  :   Roman  Hi.story.  27.54-5  (2680). 
W.    T.    Arnold :    Roman   Administration,    2755 

(26K1). 

H.  G.  Liddell:  History  of  Rome,  2971-2  (2894-5). 
M.  Creighton:  History  of  li<jnu',  2756-7  (2682-3). 

13.  Attk.mitm  at  Kkkoum  ;  Acuauian  I,a\\>: 
The  Gba(  (  hi  : 

G.  Long:  Decline  of  Uonmii  Hepiil)li<-.  27  (20). 
H.  (».  Liildell  ;  Hi.st()ry  of  Home.  27  (20). 

A.    Stephenson:    Agrarian    i.,aw8,    etc.,    2743-4 

(2669- 7(»). 
H.  V.  Pelham:   Homaii  History.  2755  (26H1). 
G.   Long;  Decline  of    Uoiuaii  Republic.  2755-0 

(2W1  -2). 
C.    .Merivale;    Fall   of    Roman    Republic.    27.56 

(2«JH2). 

14.  Tiik  Hrn  iai,  and  Civil  VVahh  (b.  c.  90-45): 
W.  Ihne:   HlHtorv  of  Home,  27.57  H  (2683-4). 

G.    I<oni;     Decline  of  Ronmii  He[)ublic,  27.5H-9 

(26M4-5). 
C.     Merivale  :     |{oman    TriumvlrdtoB.    2759-60 

(26H.',  Ill 

W.  Kor.Hylh  :   Life  <.f  Cicero.  2763  (26M8). 

1ft.  JuMim  C.«HAn  ;  Qu-«htor  to   Lmpkuatou 

(B.  r    69  45); 

W,  W.  Fowler:  .JiiHun  Cn-wir.  2761-2  (2ftH7-H). 
T.  Mommmn    Hlntory  of  R«)nie.  2762-3  (26HH-9). 
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COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


J.  Cdesar:  Gallic  Wars,  1444-5  (1411-12). 
R.  F.  Hortoa  :  History  of  Romans,  2763-4  (2690). 
Plutarch:  Caesar,  27G4-5  (2690-1). 
C.  Merivale  :  History  of  Romans,  2767-8  (2693-4). 
V.  Duruy:  History  of  Rome,  2768-9(2694-5). 
J.  A.  Fronde:  Caisar,  2770-1  (2696-7). 
Gold  win   Smith:    Last   Republicans  of  Rome, 
2771  (2697). 

16.  The  Triumvir.\tes  ;  Rise  OF  the  Empire 
(B.  c.  44^1): 

C.    Jlerlvale:  History  of  the  Romans,   2772-3 

(2698). 
W.  W.  Capes:  The  Early  Empire,  2773-5  (2699- 

2701). 
H.  F.  Pelham:  Roman  History,  2775  (2701). 
C.  Merivale:  History  of  the  Romans,  355  (345). 

17.  Conquest  of  the  World  : 

G.    Long:    Decline  of  Roman  Republic,   3053 

(2973). 
J.  Caesar  :  Gallic  War,  1444-5  (1411-12). 

Thirlwall:  History  of  Greece,  1641  (1603). 

Smith :  History  of  the  World,  2961-3  (2884-6). 

F.  Horton:  History  of  Romans,  2236-7  (2192-3). 

Hirtius  :  The  Alexandrian  War,  46  (39). 
J.  Caesar:  Gallic  War,  329  (319). 
C.  Merivale:   History  of  the  Romans,  329-31, 

1463^  (319-21,  1430-1). 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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*  STUDY  XII. 


DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 


1.  Transition  from  the  Republic   to  the 
Empire  : 

W.  W.  Capes:  The  Early  Empire,  2773-5  (2699- 

2701). 
C.  Merivale:  History  of  Romans,  196,  355  (189, 

345). 
W.  Ramsay:  Roman  Antiquities,  196  (189). 
J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1032  (1004). 
C.  Merivale:  History  of  Romans,  2773  (2699). 

2.  Thk  Rising  Influence  of  the  Pr^torian 
Guards  : 

W.  Ihne:  History  of  Rome,  2040  (1996). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2040  (1996). 
W.  Ramsay:  Roman  Antiquities,  2655  (2583). 
C  Merivale;  History  of  Romans,  2655  (2583). 
B.  G.  Niebuhr:  History  of  Rome,  2776  (2702). 

3.  The  .Juli.\n  and  Christian  Era  : 
Sir  H.  Nicholas:  Chronology  of  History,  357-8 

(347-8) 
W.    Hales:  Analysis  of  Chronology,  358,  1011 

(348,  984). 
T.  Keim:  Jesus  of  Nazara,  1960-1  (1919-20). 

4.  The  Julian  Line  (b.  c.  31-a.  d.  70): 
T.  De  Quincey:  The  Caesars,  2782  (2708). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

1975  (1934). 

B.  G.  Niebuhr:  History  of  Rome,  2775-6  (2701-2). 
Suetonius:  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Ca?sars,  2776-7 

(2702-3). 

C.  Merivale:  History  of  Romans,  2777-9  (2703-5). 
T.  Keightley:  Roman  Empire,  2779-80  (2705-6). 

5.  Nero  ;  The  Burning  of  Rome  and  Perse- 
cution OF  Christians  (a.  d.  64-8): 

T.  De  Quincey:  The  Caesars,  2780-1  (2706-7). 
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F.  W.  Farrar :  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  2781-2 

(2707-8). 

6.  The  Flavian  Line  (a.  d.  69-192) : 

J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

1159  (1129). 

{a)  Vespasian-Domitian  (69-96): 
V.  Duruv;  History  of  Rome.  2783-5  (2709-11). 
Besant  and  Palmer:  Jerusalem,  1962-3  (1921-2). 
H.  H.  Milman:  Historv  of  the  .lews,  1963(1922). 
C.  Merivale:  History  of  Romans,  2632-3  (2560-1). 

E.  f^dwards:    Memoirs    of    Libraries,    2049-50 
(2005-6). 

(b)  Ne.voa,  Trajan,  Hadrian  (a.  d.  96-138). 
R.  W.  Browne:  History  of  Rome,  2785-7  (2713). 
T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome,  1963-4(1922-3). 

(c)  The  Antonines  (138-192). 

F.  W.  Farrar;  Seekers  after  God,  2787-8  (2714). 
E.  Renau:  English  Conferences,  2788  (2714). 

E.  Gibbon;  Decline  and  Fall,  2788-9  (2714-15). 

"  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  was  most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  governed  by  absolute 
power,  under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  The 
armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hand  of 
four  successive  Emperors  whose  characters  and  author- 
ity commanded  involuntary  respect."    E.  Gibbox. 

7.  Commodus  to  Constantine  (a.  d.  192-305): 

T.Keightley;  Outlines  of  History,  2789-90  (2716). 
J.  C.  Robertson:  History  of  Christian  Church, 

2790  (2716). 
W.C.Taylor:  Ancient  Historv,  2790-1  (2716-17). 
E.  Gibbon;  Decline  and  FalC  2472-3  (2413-14). 
B.  F.  Westcott:  Historj^  of  Religious  Thought, 

454  (440). 

G.  Uhlhorn:  Conflict  of  Chri.stianit\^  with  Hea- 
thenism, 456  (442). 

8.  The  Constantlnes  (a.  d.  305-361); 

E.  Gibbon;    Decline   and   Fall,    2793-4,    2795-6 

(2719-20,  2721-2). 
Eusebius;  Ecclesiastical  History,  2794  (2720). 
E.  L.  Cutts:  Constantine  the  Great,  2795  (2721). 

9.  Christianity  becomes  the  State  Religion 

(A.  D.  323-): 
E.   L.    Cutts:    Constantine    the    Great,    2794-5 

(2720-1;. 
A.  Neander:  History  of  Christian  Religion.  2795 

(2721). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  2795 

(2721). 
G.  P.  Fisher:  The  Christian  Church,  465  (451). 
A.  Carr;  Christianitv  and  Roman  Empire,  465-6 

(451-2). 

H.  H.  Milman:  History  of  Christianitv,  467  (453). 

J.  N.  Lamed  ;  Europe,  1035-6  (1007-8). 

"  Shortly  .ifter  the  bejrinning  of  the  fourth  century 
there  occurred  an  event  which,  had  it  been  predicted  in 
the  days  of  Nero  or  even  of  Decius,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  wild  fancy.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  con- 
version of  the  Roman  Emperor  to  the  Christian  faith. 
It  was  an  event  of  momentous  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Roman  Empire, 
from  being  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  Church, 
thenceforward  became  its  protector  and  patron.  The 
Church  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  State,  which 
was  to  prove  fruitful  of  consequences,  both  good  and 
evil,  in  the  subsequent  historj-  of  Europe.  Christianity 
was  now  to  reap  the  advantages  and  incur  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  friendship  of  earthly  rulers,  and 
from  a  close  connection  with  the  civil  authority." 

G.  P.  Fisher. 

"  This  important  crisis  in  the  histoiy  of  Christianity 
almost  forcibly  arrests  attention  to  contemplate  the 
change  wrought  in  Christianity  by  its  advancement 
into  a  dominant  power  in  the  State.  By  ceasing  to 
exist  as  a  separate  community,  and  by  advancing  its 
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pretensions  to  influence  the  general  government  of  man- 
kind, Christianity,  to  a  certain  extent,  forfeited  its  in- 
dependence. It  'was  no  longer  a  republic,  governed 
exclusively  —  as  far,  at  least,  as  its  religious  concerns  — 
by  its  own  internal  policy.  The  interference  of  the  civil 
power  in  some  of  its  most  private  affairs,  the  promul- 
gation of  its  canons  and  even,  in  some  cases,  the  elec- 
tion of  its  bishops,  by  the  State,  was  the  price  which  it 
must  inevitably  pay  for  its  association  with  the  ruling 
power."    H.  H".  MiLman. 

10.  The  Xew  Capital  of  the  Esipire  (a.  d. 
330): 

E.  L.  Cutts :  Constantine  the  Great,  519  (505). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  520-1  (506-7). 
G.  Finlay :  Greece  under  Romans,  521  (507). 

11.  JCLIA>.-,  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE 
(A.  D.  361-395) : 

E.  Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall,  2796  (2722). 
P.   Gfjdwin:  Hi.story  of  France,  1445  (1412). 
G.  Rawlinson  :  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy,  2582 

(2.515>. 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi :  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  2799 

(2724-5  J. 
T.  Hodgkin :  Dynasty  of  Theodosius,  2799-2800 

(272.>-6;. 

12.  Revival  and  Final  Overthrow  of  Pag.\n- 
ISM  (\.  D.  361-395>. 

G.  Uhlhom:  Conflict  of  Christianity  and  Hea- 
thenism, 2796-8  f2722-4). 

E.  Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall,  2800-1  f2726-7). 

J.  B.  Carwithen:  History  of  Christian  Church, 
2h(n  C2T21). 

1.3.  The  Divided  Empire  (a.  d.  395-): 

T.  H'Klirkin  :  Italy  and  Her  Invaders.  2801  (2727). 

R.   H.  Wrightson:  Rtspublica  Romana,  2801-2 

f  2727-8). 
G.   Finlav:  Greece  under  the  liomans,  2803-4 

r272»-:J0). 
J.  N.  Lamcfl  :  Europe,  1037  nr)09j. 

14.  The  Hakhauian  iNVAsioNf*  (k.  d.  400-): 

W.   Smith  :   Note  to  Decline  and  Fall,    1591-2 

(15.>i-4) 
T.  Hf^li.'kin:  Italy  anrl  Her  Invaflcrs,  1592  (1554). 
.1.  G   Sh»-ppurd:  Fall  of  Komc,  3714-15  (3594-5;. 
E.  Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall,  1592-3  (1554-5;. 
C.  A.  Hcott:  Ulfllas.  1594  n.5.5«) 
J.  C.  L.  de  HiHmondi  :  Fall  of  Roman  Empire, 

159.'i  M5.'i7; 
W.  C.  IVrrv  :  The  PVankK.  W.'A  n3!t7-H). 
E.  GiblKm    D.rlinc  and  Fall.  1131  iV.V.iH). 
J.   B.  Jiury  .   Ijilcr  Homan  Kmpire,  28(J5  (2731). 

E.  A.  Frcfjman  :  European  History,  2805--6 
(2731-2;. 

F.  Guizrjt:  Hi'ttory  of  Civilization.  2806  (2782). 
C.  J.  Stflle.  .M«-diii-v;il  HiMforv.  2h<H>-7  (2732-3). 
J.  C  r  Kallofltoman  Empire,  2807-8, 

gH*.  ■    27:i4-5) 

E.  GllilK.n  :   iXTlin."  hii'I  Fi.1I.  'i'^OM  CITM). 
R\V.   Church     Beginning  of  Midrlle  Akcb,  28^)9 

(2735; 
J.  Brycft  :  Holy  lloman  Empin-.  2809-10(2785-6). 
J.  N.  \Arn>-i\  ■  Kiirop«-,  lOW  40  (1010-12). 

15.  <  IKKANCK  OK  THK  FaLL  OK 
TIM                                       IIHK  : 

O    B.  A'latiiH;  Civilization  during  .Middle  Ageii, 

2w>7  arMt 

\{    \S   Cliur<h:  lieginnlng  of  Middle  Ageii,  2810 

(273<;; 
J.     K      H«el..y      |{/,man     Imi)erialliiin.    2H10-11 

^2736-7; 
C    .VferivKle:  Hi*t/»rv  of  Komnnx.  2^ni-12  (2788;. 
A.  TliJeiT/:  Merovlngiun  Era,  2812  (2738). 


W.    Stewart:  The  Church  in  Fourth  Century, 

470-1  (456-7). 
C.    Merivale:    Epochs  of  Church  History,  471 

(457). 
E.  Hatch:  Organization  of  Christian  Churches, 

471  (457). 

16.  Civilization  op  the  Later  Republic  and 
Empire  : 

{a)  Education. 
J.  J.  I.  Dollinger:  Gentile  and  Jew.  708-9  (685-6). 

E.  Kirkpatrick;  Development  of  Superior  Edu- 
cation. 709-10  (686-7). 

F.  Guizot:  History  of  Civilization,  710-11  (688). 
E.  Edwards:  Memoirsof  Libraries,  2048-9(2005). 
Guhl  and  Koner:  Life  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 

2049  (2005). 
T.  H.  Home:  Study  of  Bibliography,  2050  (2006). 
Historic  Researches  resrarding  Library  of  Alex- 
andria. 2047-8  (2003^). 

{b}  Relifjion. 
T.  Momm'sen:  History  of  Rome,  195  (188). 
W.  Ramsay:  Roman  Antiquities,  196-7(189-90). 

(r)  Lair. 
E.  Reich:    Graeco-Roman    Institutions,   2726-7, 

2728-9  (265•^-3.  2655). 
Sir  F.  Pollock:  Oxford  Lectures.  2728  (2654). 
T.  W.  Dwight:  Int.  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  2727 

(2(J53). 
.J.    Austin:  Lectures   on  Jurisprudence,  2728-9 

(2654-5). 
T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome.  2727-8  (2653^). 
J.  Hadley:  Int.  to  Roman  Law,  673  (650). 

((/)    Trade  aud  Onaim  rce. 
C.  Merivale:  History  of  Rome.  3211-13  (3702). 
H.   Piireonneau:  History  of  French  Commerce, 

321:^15  (3702-4). 
H.    Fox   Bourne:    Romance  of  Trade,   2245-6 

(2201-2). 
T.  Mommsen :  History  of  Rome,  2248  (2204). 

(c)  .Sffdirnl  Sri  (lire. 
Pliny:  Natural  History,  2171-2  (2127-8). 
W.  Wlu-wcll:  Inductive  Sciences.  217'i-3  (2129). 
Rr)swdl  Park:  Hi.story  of  Medicine,  2173  (2129). 

(  f )    Sill  rt  rij. 

T.  MomniHeii:  History  of  Home.  2753-4  (2680). 
W.   U.    Brownlow:  Slavery  and  Serfdom,  2990 
(2912). 

•  Set  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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FROM  THE    BARBARIAN   INVASIONS 
TO  CHARLEMAGNE  ^A.  D.  400  8oo). 


1.  DUKilN  A.NU  MioRATIONH   OK   TIIK    BAUIIAItir 

Nations; 

C.  F.  Keary:  Dawn  r,f  Civilization,  144-5(187-8). 
T.  Momtiiiw-n:  Hlntory  of  Konif.  42,  4M3  (85,  409). 
T.  Smith;  ,\riiiinius,' 1  Mil  5(1431-2). 
Aj)penrlix  A..  3:!i3  «  (End  of  Vol.  1.). 

2.  ^Jati,  a.mi  Tin:  (}ailh  : 

J.  nUyn:  Celtic  Britain,  412  (402). 
C,    .Meriviilc:   History  of  UoinuhH.  144H1»  (1410). 
H.  <i.  Mild.li    IIMorv  of  Konw,  2713  (200)1). 
W.  Ihiif    MlHlorvof  ({oiMc.  2740  7  (•Jfl7'.)-3). 
(;.  Thirlwall    History  of  (JriTc.-.  1449  (MIO). 
.1     I'.   .MuhalTv:    Slory  of  Alexander'H  Empire. 

1442  (1 109) 
J    (JiHar.  (iulllc  Wari,  1444-5  (1411-12). 
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P.  Godwin:  History  of  France,  1445,  1448  (1412, 

1415). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  144.5-6  (1412-13). 
H.  Pigeonneau:  History  of  French  Commerce, 

3213-15  (3702-4). 

3.  The  Goths  : 

T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  her  Invaders.  1592  (1554). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  1592-3  (1554-5). 
T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  1593  (1555). 
C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Umias,  1594  (1556). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

1595-6  (1557-8). 
G.  Finlay:  Greece  under  the  Romans,  1596-7 

(1558-9). 

(a)  TJie  Ostrogoths  and  Theodoric. 
H.  Bradley;  Story  of  the  Goths,  1594  (1556). 
J.  G.  Sheppard:  Fall  of  Rome,  1728  (1689). 
T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  1598  (1560). 
H.  Bradley:  Story  of  the  Goths,  1598-9  (1560-1). 

: ,  2812-13  (2738-9). 

V.  Duruy:  History  of  Rome,  2813  (2739). 

T.  Hodgkin:   Italy  and  Her  Invaders,   2814-15 

(2740-1). 
J.  G.  Sheppard :  Fall  of  Rome,  1600  (1562). 

{b)  The  Visigoths  and  Ahiric. 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  1594-5 

(1556-7). 
T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  1594,  1595 

(1556,  1557). 
H.  Bradley:  Story  of  the  Goths,  1597  (1559). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  2807-8 

(2733^). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  1597  (1559). 
H.  Bradley:  Story  of  the  Goths,  1598,  1599  (1560, 

1.561). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  1598 

(1560). 
R.  W.  Church:  Beginning  of  Middle  Ages,  1599- 

1600  (1561-2). 

4.  Breaking  op  the  Rhine  Barrier  (a.  d. 
406-500): 

J.  B.  Bury:  Later  Roman  Empire.  2805  (2731). 

E.  A.    Freeman:    European    History,    2805-6 
(2731-2). 

F.  Guizot:  History  of  Civilization,  2806  (2732). 
C.  J.  Stille:  Mediseval  History,  2806-7  (2732-3). 

G.  B.  Adams:  Civilization  during  Middle  Ages, 
2807  (2733). 

5.  The  Huns  and  Attila  • 

T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  1726  (1687). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  1594-5 

(1.5.56-7). 
R.  W.  Church:  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

1726  (1687). 
T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  1727  (1688). 
J.  G.  Sheppard:  Fall  of  Rome,  1727  (1688). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  1727  (1688). 
T.    Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,    1727-8 

(1689). 
Sir  E.   Creasy:  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,  1728 

(1689). 
T.    Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  1728-9 

(1689-90). 

6.  The  Vandals  and  Genberic  : 

J.  G.  Sheppard:  Fall  of  Rome,  3714-15  (3594-5). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,   1445-6,   3053-4, 

3715  (1412-13,  2973-4,  3595). 
G.  Finlay :  Greece  under  the  Romans,  3716  (3596). 
T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  3716  (3596). 

7.  The  Franks  and  Clovis  : 

W.  C.  Perry:  The  Franks,  1430-1  (1397-8). 


T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome,  1431  (1398). 

P.  Godwin:  History  of  France,  1445  (1412). 

E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  3207  (3121). 

J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  French  under  the  Merovin- 
gians, 1432  (1399). 

E.  Gibbon:   Decline  and  Fall,  42-3  (3.5-6). 

R.  W.  Church:  Beginning  of  Middle  Ages,  1432 
(1399). 

P.  Godwin;  History  of  France,  1433  (1400). 

S.  Baring  Gould:  The  Church  in  Germany,  472 
(458). 

8.  The  Reign  of  Justinian  (a.  d.  527-565): 
G.  Finlay :  Greece  Under  the  Romans,  2814  (2740). 
T.   Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  2814-15 

(2740-1). 
J.   Hadley:  Introduction  to  Roman  Law,  637-8 
(614-1.5) 

9.  The  Mkrovingian  Dynasty  (a.  d.  448-752) : 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi  r  The  French  under  the  Mero- 
vingians, 1432  (1399). 

R.  W.  Church;  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

1432  (1399). 
W.  C.  Perry:  The  Franks,  202,  1432-3(195,  1399- 

1400). 
P.  Godwin:  History  of  France,  202  (195). 
T.  Smith:  Arminius,  1465-6  (1432-5). 
P.  Godwin:  History  of  France,  1466  (1435). 

A.  Thierry:  The  Merovingian  Era,  1446  (1413). 

10.  The  Lombards: 

J.  G.  Sheppard:  Fall  of  Rome,  2076  (2032). 

J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  2077 

(2033). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2077  (2033). 
P.  Godwin:  History  of  France,  2077-8  (2033-4:). 

11.  Civilization  at  Beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages  : 

(rt)  Political  and  Social. 
H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages,  2224  (2180). 
G.  B.  Adams:    Civilization  during  the   Middle 

Ages,  2224-5  (2180-1). 

B.  Bosanquet:  Civilization  of  Christendom,  2225 
(2181). 

A.  Thierry:  Formation  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  1446-8 

(1413-15). 
W.  Robertson:  Charles  the  Fifth,  2990-1  (2913). 

{b)  Religion. 
W.  Stewart:  Church  of  the  Fifth  Century,  470-1 

(456-7). 

C.  Merivale:  Early  Church  History,  471  (457). 

E.  Hatch ;  Organization  of  Christian  Churches, 
471  (457). 

G.  Stokes:  The  Celtic  Church,  472  (458). 
M.  Creighton;  The  Papacy,  2818  (2744). 
I.  Gregory  Smith;  Christian  Monasticism,  2239- 

40  (2195-6). 
Count  de  Montalembert:  Monks  of  the  West, 

2240-1  (2196-7). 

(c)  Education. 
J.  A.  Symonds:  Renaissance  in  Italy,  710  (687). 

F.  Guizot:  History  of  Civilization,710-ll  (687-8). 
A.  T.  Drane:  Christian  Schools,  711-12  (688-9). 

12.  The  Rise  of  Feudalism  ; 

W.  Stubbs:  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

1145-6  (1117-18). 
E.  Emerton-  The  Middle  Ages,  1146  (1118). 
Schroder:  Deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte,  1146-7. 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe.  1047-8  (1019-20). 
A.  Thierrv :  Formation  of  the  Tiers  hat,  1446-8 

(1413-15). 


•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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*  STUDY  XIV. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  MODERN  NATIONS. 


E 
2. 
J. 

E 
J. 


1.  The  Franks  : 

R.  W.  Church:  Beginning  of  the  iliddle  Ages, 

1432  (1399). 
T.  Smith:  Arminius,  146.>-6  (1432-5). 
P.  Godwin:  History  of  France,  1466  (1435). 
F.  Guizot:  History  of  Civilization,  2163  (2119). 
W.  C.  Perry:  The  Franks,  1432-3  (1399-1400). 
S.  Baring  Gould:  The  Church  in  Germany,  473 

(4.58). 
L.  Cutts:  Charlemagne,  472-3  (458-9). 

The  Burgundia>"s  : 

G.    Sheppard:   The  Fall  of  Rome,  3714^15 
(3594-5). 

Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  338  (328). 
C.  L.  Sismondi;  The  French  under  the  Me- 
rovingians, 339  (329). 
T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  339  (329). 
8.  The  Saxons  : 

W.  Stubbs:  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

2884-5  (2809-lOj. 
R.  G.  Latham:  The  Germany  of  Tacitus,  2885 

(2H\()). 
T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  2885  (2810). 

4.  The  Empire  of  Charlemagne  (a.  d.  800- 
814j: 

C.  J.  Stille:  Mediajval  Plistory,  1467-8  (1436-7). 
R.  W.  Church:  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
1434  n401). 

E.  Emerton:  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1434-5 
a4^n-2;. 

J.  Bryce:  The  IIolv  Roman  Empire,  1435  ('1402) 
Sir  .J.  Stephen:  History  of  France.  1436  (1403). 
J    Brj-ce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  1468  (1437). 
A.  T.   Drane:    Christian  Schools  and   Scholars, 
712  (689). 

F.  Guizot:  History  of  Civilization.  2911  (28.36). 
Eginhard:  Life  of  Charlemagne,  474  (460). 

.1.  B.   .Mullinger:  SchfKjls  of  Charles  the  Great, 
474  (4^50). 

"  Gibbon  has  remarkefl,  that  of  all  the  hfrfx-R  to  whom 
the  title  of  'The  fireat'  ban  lx;fri  t^iveri,  Charlcmajnie 
alone  ha«  retained  It  aM  a  permanent  addition  to  nlH 
name.  TTie  reawon  may  jierhapH  Ix;  that  in  no  <,ther  man 
»■  ''I.  in  HO  lar^e  a  rneamire,  and  in  duch 

!>'  ■. .  the  (juahlieH,  whieh.  in  their  coniblna- 

tii...,       ..  .  •    the  heroie  rharaeter,  —  Hueh  a«  enerjfy, 

or  lore  of  a/tion  ,  ambition,  or  the  love  of  power;  curlo«- 
Itv.or  the  love  of  kn'iwIedKe;  and  HenMibillty,  or  the  love 
of  pleajinre.  Not,  Indeed,  the  love  of  forbi'dflen,  iinhal- 
IowmI,  or  of  enervating  plea«iire,  but  the  keen  rell»h  for 
tl.  '  ■  '         delli;titM  by  which   the  burdened  mind 

a  I  '1  rer:riilt  and  renovate  their  powerN.  .  .  . 

H  '■.  bin  open  eoiiiitenari'-e,  hi.H  larj{e  and 

ht  fid  the  dome  like  Htruetnre  of  bin  head, 

in  '    learn   from   Ki;liihard,   to  all  hlx  attl- 

V.  V  which  lx-comei  a  KitiK.  relieved  by  the 

jr  ,  of  a  nra/tlHed  warrior.  .  .  .   Whether  be 

wag  eii/.i^-<'i  If.  a  frolic  or  a  chaw  componed  verwn  or 
llmWMid  til  homllien  foii((bt  rir  negotiated  <-:uitdr)wn 
thrriTii-ai.r  t.iMif  ibemiip  »tii<lle<K  converwd,  or  le({l»»- 
1,1  I  !tn  If   be,  and   he  alone,  were  the  one 

w  illy  living  •''Kent  In  the  mlilMt  of  an  Inert, 

rlnninnty,  and  Mjmnolent  generation."  .SiK  .Iamki 
t^rr.rnr.y. 

Thk  IlMtrvMNOM  OK  At:HTitfA  Ht:.N<iAiiy  : 
I^Tiorrridrit  Aiiflf^nt  HiHtory,  3245  (3129). 
HfKlirkIn:  Italy  »tid  Her  IiivjmUth,  1726(1687). 

C.  I>   HUmondl    Fall  of  Roman  Kmi)in!,  1594-5 

(1556  7). 
Hr,rl(^kin     Italy    and    Ifcr    Invii/leni,   172H-9 

Q  Hheppard;  Fall  of  It^^mc,  242-3  (23r>-6). 
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P.  R.  James;  History  of  Charlemagne,  243 
(236). 
Leger:  History  of  Austro-Hungary,  205  (198). 

Dissolution  of  the  Carolingian  Empire 
(a.  d.  814^77): 

Brvce:   The  Holy  Roman    Empire,    1436-8 
(1403-5). 
.  H.  Milman:  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 

1468  (1437). 

Menzies:  History  of  Europe,  1468-9  (1437-8). 
The  Treaty  of  Verdun  (a.  d.  843) : 
Godwin:  History  of  France.  3735  (3615). 

.  Hallam:  Middle  Ages,  3736  (3616). 
A.  Freeman:    Hist.   Geography  of  Europe, 

1469  (1438). 
Brvce:    The   Holy  Roman  Empire,  1436-8 

(1403-5). 

The  Beginnings  op  the  Modern  European 
Nations  (a.  D.  843-1000): 
(^/)  France. 

Godwin:  History  of  France,  1187  (1157). 

A.  Freeman:   The  Franks  and   Gauls,  1187 
(1157). 
,  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages,  1187-8  (1157-8). 

W.  Kitchin:  Historv  of  France,  1188  (1158). 

Brvce:    The  Holy  'Roman  Empire,    1436-8 
(1403-5). 

A.  Freeman:  The  Franks  and  Gauls,  1438 
(1405). 

rF.  Palgrave:  History  of  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land. 1188  (1158). 

.    W.    Kitchin:    History    of   France,    1188-9 
(1158-9). 
de  Bonnechose:  History  of  France,  1189(1159). 

A.   Freeman:   The  Franks  and   Gauls,  1189 
(1159). 

Lavisse :  Political  History  of  Europe,  1189 
(1159). 

W.  Kitchin :  History  of  France,  3274  (3158). 
(h)  Gervutny. 

Smith:  Arminius,  1464-5  (1431-2). 

J.  Stille:  Media- val  History,  1467-H  (1436-7). 

\V.    Cliurcli:    Beginnings  of   Middle   Ages, 
1434  (1401). 

Emerton     Study  of  Middle  Apes.  1434  (1401). 

Brvce  :   The   Holy   Roman   Empire,    1436-8 
(1403-5). 

A.  Freeman  :  Franks  and  Gauls,  1438  (1405). 
— :  Hist.  Geography  of  Europe,  1469  (1438). 
.  Halliini  :  Thr  Middle  Ayes,  1470  (1439). 
.  \V.  Grilbc;  Ilerrxs  of  History,  1470  (1439). 

W,  Koch:  The  Revolutions  of  Europe,  1470-1 
(1439^0). 

Runkt!  :    History    of    Reformation,    1471-2 
(1440-1). 
(/•)  Itabf. 

(Jihhoii:  Decline  and  Fall,  2816  (2742). 

G.  Slieiipard ;  Full  of  Home,  207(i  (2032). 

('.  L.  Hismondi:  Full  of  Komun  Empire,  2077 
(2033). 

Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall,  2077  (2083). 

G(xlwin  :   History  of  Kranrc.  2077-8(2038-4). 

Mcnzles:  HiHtory  of  Kiiropc,  M(iH-9(  1437-8). 

Bryce:    The    Holy    Uomaii    Einpin-.    1847-8 
(1W)7-H). 

.  F.   Vlllemaln:    Life  of   Gregory   VII.,  2820 
(2746). 

Oibixm:  I).-rlliie  iind  Full.  1H4M  (IHOH). 
C.  L.  HlHmondl:  Iliiliuii  l{.  iml)lic.s.  1H4H(18()8). 
A.   FriciiiHti;    I  lint.  Geograpiiy   of    Europe, 
1H49  (IHOK). 

•  Mm  Important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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♦STUDY  XV. 

GERMANY  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES  (A.  D.  1000-1450). 


1.  General  Conditions  at  Close  of  tue 
Tenth  Century : 

J.  I.  von  Dollinger:  European  History,  2820-1 
(2746-7). 

Cardinal  J.  H.  Newman  :  Essays,  2485-6  (2426-7). 

"W.  B.  Boyce:  Int.  to  the  Study  of  History, 
1472-3  (1441-2). 

S.  A.  Dunham :  History  of  the  Germanic  Em- 
pire, 2730  (2656). 

H.  Hallam :  The  Middle  Ages,  2730  (2656). 

J.  H.  Allen :  Christian  History,  1473  (1442). 

2.  Beginning  of  the  Contest  between  the 
E.vipire  and  the  Papacy  : 

G.  B.  Adams:   Civilization  during  the  Middle 

Ages,  1473^  (1442-3). 
Count  de  Montalembert :   Monks  of  the  West, 

2486-7  (2427-8). 
J.  Alzog  :  Manual  of  Church  History,  2487  (2428). 
Hinschius:  luvestiturstreit,  2488-9  (3794-6). 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens:  Hildebrand.  396-7  (386-7). 
C.  T.  Lewis:  History  of  Germany.  2887  (2812). 
J.  H.  Allen :  Christian  History.  1474  (1443). 
J.  J.  I.  Dollinger:  History  of  the  Church,  1474r-5 

(1443-4). 

3.  Rise  of  the  College  of  Electors  (a.  d. 
1125-1272): 

K.    Lamprecht :    History  of  Germany,    1475-6 

(3759-60). 
T.  Cariyle:  Frederick  the  Great,  1476-7  (1445). 
:  ,  316-17  (306). 

4.  The  Disintegration  of  the  Empire  : 

J.    Jastrow:   Deutschen  Einheitstraum,    1477-8 

(3761-2). 
C.  Beard:  Martin  Luther,  487  (473). 
W.  J.  "VVyatt:  History  of  Prussia,  487-8(473-4). 

5.  Rise  of  the  Hohenstaufen  ;  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines: 

U.  Balzani:  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen, 
1478  (1445). 

H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages,  1652  (1614). 

P.  M.  Thornton:  The  Brunswick  Accession, 
1652-3  (1614-15). 

A.  Gallenga:  Italy,  1014-15  (986-7). 

Sir  A.  Hafliday:  Annals  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, 2888  (2813). 

T.  A.  Trollope:  Commonwealth  of  Florence, 
1857-8  (1817-18). 

6.  The  Two  Great  Fredericks  : 

(a)  Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa  (a.  d.  1152-1190). 
O.  Browning:  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  1478-9 

(1445-6). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  The  Italian  Republics,  1851-2 

(1811-12). 
U.  Balzani :  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen, 

1852  (1812). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  The  Italian  Republics,  1852 

(1812). 
U.  Balzani:  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen, 

1852-3  (1812-13). 
"W.  Menzel:  History  of  Germany.  1853  (1813). 
M.   Creighton:    History  of  the  Papacy,  2492-3 

(2432-3). 
The  Republic  of  Venice,  3726  (3606). 

(6)  Frederick  the  Second  (a.  d.  1220-1250). 
E.  A.  Freeman-.  European  History  1480  (1447). 
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J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  18.54(1814). 

A.  B.  Pennington:  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  1854-5 
(1814-15). 

T.  L.  Kington:  Frederick  the  Second,  1855-C 
(1815-16). 

G.  Procter;  History  of  the  Crusades,  657,  first 
column,  (634). 

Besant  and  Palmer:  Jerusalem,  1926,  second  col- 
umn, (1885). 

J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  1481-2 
(1448-9). 

"  We  have  seen  the  Roman  Empire  revired  In  a.  d. 
800,  by  a  prince  whose  vast  dominions  gave  ground  to 
his  claim  of  universal  monarchy;  again  erected,  in  A.  D. 
962,  on  the  narrower  but  firmer  basis  of  the  German 
Kingdom.  We  have  seen  Otto  the  Great  and  his  succes- 
sors during  the  three  following  centuries,  a  line  of 
monarchs  of  unrivalled  vigor  and  abilities,  strain  every 
nerve  to  make  good  the  pretensions  of  their  office 
against  the  rebels  in  Italy  and  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
The  Roman  Empire  might,  and,  so  far  as  practical  util- 
ity was  concerned,  ought  now  to  have  been  suffered  to 
expire;  nor  could  it  have  ended  more  gloriously  than 
with  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  That  it  did  not  so 
expire,  but  lived  on  600  years  more,  till  it  became  a 
piece  of  antitjuarianism  nardljr  more  venerable  than 
ridiculous,  —  till,  as  Voltaire  said,  all  that  could  be  said 
about  it  was  that  it  was  neither  Holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an 
Empire,  —  was  owing  partly  indeed  to  the  belief,  still 
unshaken,  that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  world's 
order,  yet  chiefly  to  its  connection,  which  was  by  this 
time  indissoluble,  with  the  German  Kingdom.  The 
Germans  had  confounded  the  two  characters  of  their 
sovereign  so  long,  and  had  grown  so  fond  of  the  style 
and  pretensions  of  a  dignity  whose  possession  appeared 
to  exalt  them  above  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  that 
it  was  now  too  late  for  them  to  separate  the  local  from 
the  universal  monarch."    James  Bryce. 

7.  The  Hanseatic  League  (about  a.  d.  1250) ; 
History  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  1663  (1626). 
R.  SchrSder:  Der  Deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte, 

1663-4. 
K.  Lamprecht:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  1664-5. 

8.  The  Rise  of  the  Hapsburgs: 

Sir  R.  Comvn:  History  of  the  Western  Empire, 

1482-3  (1449-50). 
W.  Coxe:  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  206 

(199). 
J.  Bryce:   The  Holy    Roman   Empire,   1481-2 

(1448-9). 
Sir  R.  Comyn:  The  Western  Empire,  206-7(199- 

200). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe.  1710  (1671). 
The  Legend  of  Tell  and  Rutli,  3127,  first  column, 

(3043). 

9.  A  Century  of  Confusion: 

C.  T.  Lewis:  History  of  Germany,  1484  (1451). 
S.  A.  Dunham:  The  Germanic  Empire,  1484-5 

(1451-2). 
H.  Hallam:  The  M\M\e  Ages,  1485-6  (1452-3). 
L.  von  Ranke:  The  Reformation  in  Germany, 

1486  (1453). 

10.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire; 

J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  1435  and 
2725  (1402  and  2652). 

L.  von  Ranke:  History  of  the  World,  2725-6. 

W.  von  Giesebrecht:  The  German  Empire,  2726. 

F.  A.  Gregorovius:  History  of  Rome,  2726. 

C.  W.  Koch:  Revolutions  of  Europe,  1471,  sec- 
ond column,  (1440). 

L.  von  Ranke:  History  of  the  Reformation,  1471-2 
(1440-1). 

J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  1481-2 
(1448-9). 

L.  von  Ranke:  History  of  the  Reformation,  1486 
(1453). 

J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  1541  (1507). 
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"  On  August  1,  the  French  Envoy  at  Regensburg  an- 
nounced to  the  Diet  that  his  master,  who  had  consented 
to  become  Protector  of  the  Confederate  princes,  no 
longer  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Empire.  Fran- 
cis II.  resolved  at  once  to  anticipate  this  new  Odoacer, 
and  by  a  declaration,  dated  August  6,  1806,  resigned  the 
imperial  dignity.  .  .  .  Throughout,  the  term  German 
Empire  (deutsches  Reich)  is  employed.  But  it  was  the 
crown  of  Augustus,  of  Constantine".  of  Charles,  of  Maxi- 
milian, that  Francis  of  Hapsburg  laid  down,  and  a  new 
era  in  the  world's  history  was  marked  by  the  fall  of  its 
most  venerable  institution.  One  thousand  and  six 
years  after  Leo,  the  Pope,  had  crowned  the  Prankish 
King,  eighteen  hundred  and  lifty-eight  years  after 
Caesar  had  conquered  at  Pharsalia,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  came  to  its  end."    Jamzs  Bkvce. 

•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


♦STUDY  XVI. 


FRANCE    TO    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE 
MIDDLE    AGES  (A.  D.  1000-1453). 


1.  General   Conditions  at  the  Beginning 
OF  THE  Period  (about  a.  d.  lOOOj: 

E.  deBonnechose:  History  of  France,  1189(1159). 
E.   A.   Freeman:   The   Franks   and   the  Gauls, 
1189  (llo9j. 

E.  Lavisse:   Political  History  of  Europe,   1189 
(1159j. 

J.   C.   L.  Sismondi;   Franc*-  under  the   Feudal 

System,  1189-90  ai.Vj-60j. 
G.  W.  Kitohin:  History  of  France,  1190  (1161). 
31.    Arnold:   Schools  and   Universities,    717-18 

(«94-o;. 

2.  The  Rise  of  Free  Cities  and  of  the  Com- 
muneh: 

Achillf;  Luchaire:  The  French  Communes,  1190-3 

r3748-r/j;. 
W.  Stiibbs:  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

r/>.>-«  ^491-2). 

F.  P.  Guizot:  Hi9U)ry  of  France.  .506  (492). 

3.  Consolidation  and  F^xpanhion  ok  tifk  King- 
dom (a.  d,  llfX)-122")): 

C.  M.  Yont"f:  HisU)rv  of  Fmnf-e.  IHW  (1162;. 
Mrt   ,J    H.  Gnen:  n<'nrv  the  Seroml,  826  (799). 
H.  Halinm:  The  .Middle "Ak'-s.  1193-4  ni62). 
E.  .Smediey:  Hi.story  of  France,  2.'ir<l  (24K.'i). 
W.  Stiihl<«:  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

828  (m\). 
See  MapH  l»etwe«n  pages  12^)0-1201  (1168-9). 

4.  Thk  Not  MSI, k  Kkion  ok  Haint  Ixjcis,  Louis 
IX.  ^122<^1270;: 

G.  .VlasiMin:  Ht.  ]/>\\\k  1194  (1163). 

A.    f>.    la    Marehe;    France    und»T  Saint    Louis, 

1194  6  r37.V»-3). 
Haint  I/.iils  of  Fninrr-.  WW,  ril64). 
H    Hallam;  Tli<-  .Midrljr-  Ag<H,  1197  (n6.'»). 
H.  \\    .Milman'  f.afin  Christianity.  1197^116.'')). 
V.  J'   Giii/,f)t.  Hiftt'iry  of  France, "6.')7 -8 and  6.'>8-9 

^634--.  and  6».V-fl). 
f>r1j(inof  the  H'.ii«e«  of  Valois  and  Bourbon,  1197, 

3714  (116:..  'Arm, 
Due  d'Aurrial'v  Th'-  Hoim*-  of  f'ondi',  314  ^'104). 
"  "t  Iy,ti|«  Rlni'  k  at.  the  nfilrlt  <.f  the  .MlddU-  Ag*".  nnd 
'irwl   th<"  il'iwtiriill  of  It*  form*  ;«riil    wholii 


ft 


'A  ' 

f 


Me   iiri(li-riiiin<"l   K<Mi<lall«rri,  Ix-cniiM! 

■    Ml'lillc  Agi',  Irt- 

'  ,';iril  111    Fiiiiii;iri 

..  '■■■I  I  ,,,..,.  If  Iw-I'h NtriigirlH 

!«•    h<'   l'xik)'>l    iipiiri    rcllgl'iti 

'umciifd  for   iiiati'ii   M.-ilvntlori, 

"I'll/ytii'-nt    Tint  n  rot.  ('II I  in, 

I'loii    Ut    the    (''■(itriilly.liiic 

>:''  •'  'tiat  offered  bjr  lla  trueil 


friend  and  honest  ally,  Louis  of  France.  .  .  .  He  is  per- 
haps the  only  monarch  on  record  who  failed  in  most  of 
what  he  undertook  of  active  enterprise,  who  was  under 
the  control  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  who  was  a  true 
conservative,  who  never  dreamed  of  effecting  great 
social  changes,  — and  who  yet,  by  his  mere  virtues,  his 
sense  of  duty,  his  power  of  conscience,  made  the  most 
mighty  and  vital  reforms." 

5.  Philip  IV.  .a.nd  the  Struggle  with  the 
Papacy  (a.  d.  1285-1314): 

G.  M.  Bussey:  History  of  France,  1198  (1166). 
G.  Trevor:  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  2494^5 

(2434-5). 
A.  R.  Pennington:  The  Church  in  Italy,  2495 

(2435). 
G.  W.  Kitchin:  History  of  France,  3177  (3092). 

6.  The  P.vrliament  of  Paris  and  the  States 
General  : 

Sir  James  Stephen:  History  of  France,  2554-5 

(2488-9). 
Lord  Brougham:  History  of  England  and  France, 

2555  (24S9). 
Sir  James  Stephen:  History  of  France,  3108-9 

3026-7). 
F.  P.  Guizot :  History  of  France.  3109  (3027). 
A.  Thierry:  The  Tiers  fitat,  1202-3  (1170-1). 

7.  The  Accession  of  Philip  of  Valois,  Philip 

VI.   (A.  D.  1328): 

J.  Michelet:  History  of  France.  1200  (1168). 

E.  de  Bonnechose :  History  of  France,  1200  (1168). 
J.  Michelet:  History  of  France,  1200  (1168). 

8.  The  One  Hundred  Years  War  (a.  d.  1327- 
1435): 

('^f)  TfieFirst  Period  (1327-1380). 
J.  Froissart:  Chronicles,  1200-01  (1168-9). 
H.  Hallam:  Mi<ldle  Ages.  1201  (1169). 

F.  Guizot:  History  of  Civilization,  2868  (2794). 

G.  W.  Kitcliin:  llistorv  of  France,  2M6H  (2794). 
H.  Hallam:  Tlic  Middle  Ages,  2H68  (2794). 

G.  W.  Kitchin;  History  of  France.  1201  (1169). 
H.  Hallam:  The  .MiddlV  Aires,  1201  (1169). 
J.  Michelet;  History  of  France,  1201-2  (1169-70). 
A.  Thierry.  The  Tiers  fttat.  1202-3  (1170-1). 
Prof,  de  Vericour:  The  Jaciiuene.  1204  (1172). 
F.  P.  (Jiiizot:  History  of  Fniiice,  1204  (1172). 

E.  Honncchos*-.  Hisloiy  of  Knincc,  120.")  (1173). 
(//)  •/"//»■  SfronrI  Ptri»d  (141.V1435). 

A.  J.  Church:  Henry  the  Filth.  120.V6  (1173-4). 
C.  .M.  VdMge:  English  History.  1206(1174). 

F.  P.  Gidzot:  History  of  Fraiur,  1207(1175). 

9.  .MiMHioN  OK  TiiK  .Maid  ok  Oki.kanh   (a.   d. 
1429-31). 

A.dc  Lainartinc:  Joan  of  Arc,  1207-8(117.5-6). 

8.  Liuc:  JcaniK- d'Arc.  12(»H  (37.5.5). 

A.  (If  Lainartiiif  •  .loan  of  Arc.  120H-H  (117.5-6). 

Lotrl  .Mahrm;  llisliincal  Kshuvs,  1209(1177). 

J.  O'llagan:  .loan  of  Arc.  1209  (1177). 

T.  <lc  Qiiiticcy;  Joan  of  Arc,   1209   10  (1177-8). 

"  Hit  w.iyi«  and  h:il>ltJi  (luring  tlii' year  Mlie  wan  in  nriii'i 
arc  :itlc«tf(l  hv  n  tiiiiltltinlc  of  wIlncnHCN.  Dumilx  and 
tin-  iMikcor  aIi'Ik/iiii  bear  tcNlliiiuny  tn  wliiit  tlicy  Icriii 
Ikt  extraordinary  talcntx  fur  war.  ami  l.>  her  |i<Tfcct 
fcnrlPRKiiciiN  In  actlnn;  Inil  In  all  otiicr  things  mIic  wax 
the  niodt  nltiiplc  of  crcafiircH.  Slic  wept  when  mIic  flrHt 
Haw  men  xlain  In  liattl«.  to  tliliik  lluil  llic\  kIhiiiIiI  liavo 
died  wllli'iiit  ('>i|iI<'.<h|iiii.  >|ii'  vm'|iI  iiI  t Ih' al«>iiiln.'ilil<< 
(TplthctN  hIiIcIi  iIic  Iiii^IImIi  Iii':i|ii'(I  iipuli  her;  bill  nIi(> 
wan  without  a  trace  (if  vlndlcllvcncMK.  .  .  .  In  her  illil 
she  wa«  almti-iiiloiiK  In  the  ex  trciiic,  ran-ly  rating  lint  II 
(■Ten lug,  and  tlicii  fur  I  In-  iiixxt  nart.  nt  bread  and  ualer, 
■oniet linen  mlied  with  wine.  In  tiii<  fleld,  HlieMlept  In 
lier  ariiinr;  Iml  when  hIic  ciine  Into  a  city,  hIic  alwayH 
K'lii^ht  out  iioiiie  liniinr.ililc  niatrnn.  under  wlio*<e  pm 
tecllon  nhe  placed  iKTHcIf,  and  tliere  In  wonilcrriil  ev 
lileiice  of  the  at imtxphere  of  purity  which  mIic  illiriiNed 
aroiinil  her.  her  very  prcM'nce  liaiilxhlni:  froin  iiien'n 
heitrui  all  evil  ihoiiglil.i  and  wliilieK.     Hit  ciinvemutloii, 
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when  not  of  war,  wasentirely  of  religion.   She  confessed 
often,  and  received  communion  twice  in  the  week." 

J.  O'Hagan. 

10.  The  Effects  op  the  One  Hundred  Years 
War: 

E.  E.  Crowe:  History  of  France,  1210  (1178). 

H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages,  1211  (1179). 

C.  W.  Oman:  Warwick  the  Kiug-Maker,  846-7 

(819-20). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1065-8  (1037-40). 

11.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  op  Charles  VII. 
(A.  D.  1438): 

R.  C.  Trench:  Church  History,  2500  (2440). 

M.  Creighton:  History  of  the  Papacy,  1210-11 

(1178-9). 

"  Such  were  the  chief  reforms  of  its  own  special 
grievances  which  France  wished  to  establish.  It  was 
the  first  step  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  National 
Churches  to  arrange  for  themselves  the  details  of  their 
own  ecclesiastical  organizations."    M.  Cbeighton. 

•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  XVII. 


ITALY  TO    THE    END   OF   THE    MID- 
DLE AGES  (A.  D.  1000-1450). 


1.  General    Conditions    at  the    Close  op 
THE  Tenth  Century  : 

J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  1848  (1808). 
A.  F.  Villemain:  Life    of   Gregory  VII.,  2820 

(2746). 
H.  H.  Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  2820  (2746). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  The  Italian  Republics,  1848 

(1808). 
H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages,  1848-9  (1808-9). 
J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  2725  (2652). 
L.  von  Ranke :  History  of  the  World,  2725-6. 
P.    Godwin:     History   of    France,    2078,    first 

column,  (2034). 

2.  The  Norman  Settlements  (a.  D.  1000-1100): 

A.  Thierry:  Conquest  of  England,  2418  (2366). 
Sir  F.   Palgrave:  History  of  Normandy,    etc., 

2419-20  (2367-8). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  The  Norman  Conquest,  2421-2 

(2369-70). 
Sir  F.   Palgrave:  History   of  Normandy,   2422 

(2370). 
C.  Thirlwall:  History  of  Greece,  2981-2(2903-4). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  Story  of  Sicilv,  2983  (2905). 
G.  Finlay :  The  Byzantine  Empire,  2984  (2906). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2984(2906). 
J.  Michelet:  History  of  France,  1849  (1809). 
G.  Procter:  History  of  Italy,  1849-50  (1809-10). 
H.  H.  Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  2821  (2747). 
A.  H.  Johnson:  The  Normans  in  Europe,  1850-1 

(1810-11). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1051  (1023). 

3.  Rise  op  the  Free  Cities  : 

P.  Godwin:  History  of  France,  2077-8  (2033-4). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  The  Italian  Republics,  1850 

(1810). 
Hinschius :  Investiturstreit,  2488-9  (3794-6). 
H.  E.  Napier:  Florentine  History,  3273  (3157). 

(a)  Milan. 
W.  Ihne:  History  of  Rome,  2746-7  (2672-3). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2226  (2182). 
G.  B.  Testa:  War  of  Frederick  I.  against  Lom- 

bardy,  2226  (2182). 


T.    Ilodgkin:    Italy  and  Her  Invaders,   2226-7 

(2182-3). 

(6)  Florence. 
H.  E.  Napier:  Florentine  History,  1160  (1180). 
T.    A.    Trollope:  Commonwealth   of   Florence, 

1160-1  (1130-1). 
B,  Duflfy;  The  Tuscan  Republics,  1161  (1131). 

(c)  Pavia. 
G.  B  Niebuhr:  History  of  Rome,  2070  (2026). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2077  (2033). 

id)  Pisa. 
L.  Pignotti:  History  of  Tuscany,  2605-6(2537-8). 
J.  C.    L.  Sismondi:  Italian  Republics,  2606-7 

(2538-9). 

E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  3722  (3602). 
T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  3722  (3602). 
G.  Finlay:  Byzantine  Empire,  3722-3  (3602-3). 
J.   C.   L.    Sismondi:   Italian   Republics,   3724^5 
(3604-5. 

4.  Establishment    op    the  States   of  the 
Church : 

J.  N.  Murphy:  The  Chair  of  Peter,  2492  (2432), 
H.  E.  Napier:  Florentine  History,  3273  (3157). 
M.  Creighfon:  History  of  the  Papacy,  2493(2433). 

5.  Conditions  in  Rome  . 

J.  I.  Dollinger:  European  History,  2821  (2747). 
H.  H.  Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  2821  (2747). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2822  (2748). 

6.  Struggle  op  the  Italian  Republics  with 
THE  Emperors  : 

(a)   With  Frederick  I. ,  Barbarossa  (a.  d.  1154^ 
1183). 
O.  Browning:  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  1478-9 

(1445-6). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  The  Italian  Republics,  1851-2 

(1811-12). 
U.  Balzani:  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen, 

1852  (1812). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  The  Italian  Republics,  1852 

(1812). 
U.  Balzani :  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen, 

1852-3  (1812-13). 
W.  Menzel:  History  of  Germany,  1853  (1813). 

{b)  With  Frederick  the  Second  (a.  d.  1220-1250). 
J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  1854  (1814). 
J.    C.   L.    Sismondi:  Italian  Republics,   1137-8 

(1109-10). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  European  History,  1479  (1446). 
:  Frederick  the  Second,  1480,  first  column 

(1447). 
J.  A.  Symonds:  The  Revival  of  Learning,  720 

(697). 

(c)   The  Results  of  the  Contest. 
J.  Burckhardt:  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,  1856-7 

(1816-17). 
O.  Browning :  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  1856  (1816). 
E.  Smedley:  History  of  France,  1858-9(1818-19). 
J.  A.  Symonds:  Florence  and  the  Medici,  1163 

(1133). 

7.  The  Guelps  and  Ghibellines  : 

U.  Balzani:  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen, 

1478  (1445). 
H.  Hallam :  Middle  Ages,  1652  (1614). 
Sir  A.  Halliday :  Annals  of  House  of  Hanover, 

1652  (1614). 
T.    A.    Trollope:   Commonwealth  of  Florence, 

1857-8  (1817-18). 
R.  W.  Church:  Dante,  1858  (1818). 
N.    Machiavelli :   History   of    Florence,    1161-2 

(1131-2). 
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O.    Brovrning:   Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,    1162 

(1132). 
T.  A.  Trollope:  The  Commonwealth  of  Florence, 

1162-3  (1132-3). 
S.  The  Age  of  the  Despots  (a.  d.  1250-1500)  : 
J.  Burckhardt:  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,  1856-7 

(1816-17). 
T.  A.  Trollope;  The  Commonwealth  of  Florence, 

1857-8  (1817-18). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  Hist.  Geography  of  Europe, 

1859  ri819). 
J.  A.  Symonds:  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,  1859 

(1819). 
J.   Yeats:  Growth  of  Commerce,  2249,  second 

column,  (2205). 
A.  von  Reumonf.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  2250  (2206). 
T.    A.   Trollope;  Commonwealth  of  Florence, 

22.50  (2206). 
J.  A.  Symonds:  The  Renaissance,  2463-4. 
J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1074-5  (1046-7). 

9.  CoNTrscED  Contests  between  the  Guelfs 

AXD  Ghibellixes  : 
W.  Hunt;  Historv  of  Italr,  1860-1  (1820-1). 
H.  E.  Napier;  Florentine'History,  1861  (1821). 
G.  Procter:  History  of  Italy,  1862-3  (1822-3). 

10  RiENZi;  THE  Last  OF  THE  Tribcnes  (a.  d. 

1347-54): 

Prof,  de  Vericour   Rienzi,  2822-4  (2748-50). 
W.  \V.  Storj-r  The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  2824-5 
(27.y>-lj. 

11.  The  Ixfamous  "Free  Companies"  (about 
A.  D.  134/J-9(J): 

T.   A.    Trollope:   Commonwealth   of  Florence, 

imry-d  (1H2.5-6). 
W.  P.  Urquhart:  Life  of  F.  Sforza.  1866  (1826). 
Sir  John  Hawkwo^xl.  1866  (1826). 

12.  Development  of  the  City  Pkixcipalities: 
(a)  Florence. 

(\)  The  Passing  of  the  Republic 
J.  A,  Symonds:  Florence  and  the  Me<lici,  1163 

(U«i). 
C.  BallKi;  Life  of  Dante.  1164  ril34). 
W.  P.  L'rquhart:  Life  of  F   Sfor/a,  1165(1135). 
T.  B.  Mar^ulay;  Mar;hiavelli,  1166^136;. 
O.  Bficcaccio  :  Tlie  I>»fatm»Ton,  1166  ni36). 
J.   E.  T.  Itogers     History  of  Agriculture,  292-3 

(2fiii-4) 
T.    A.    Trollope:   Commonwealth  of   Florence, 

1166-7  ''113<^-7^ 
H.  E.  Napier:  Florentine  HisUjry,  1167  (1137j. 

(2)  The  .Mfjdiri. 
J.  A.  HymondH!  Florena;  and  the  Medici,  1167-8 

f  1137-8;. 
T.    A    Trol1op<»  ■   Common wealtii  of  Florence, 

n«-  • 

W    I',  -rcntinr;  Life.  1169(1139). 

W    Hunt  :   Hiiitory  of  lUily.  116'.*  nVttt). 

A.  von  IJ'-iirnont;   IjOrtn/.o  de'  Medici,  1169-70 

(1139-10, 
J.   C.    L.   Si»mondi:    Italian    Ilepubllcn.   1170-1 

ni4^)-1i 

P.  Vi i,  1171-2  ni41-2). 

Mm   '  ■•  of  Florcnc.-.  1 172  (1142). 

H.  A.  Tniiie:  I uly,  Florence,  and  Venice,  1172-8 

(1U;^3; 

(H)  Savonarola. 
O.  T    ffill:  .Havonrirola'n  Triumph  of  the  CroM, 

n7»-r,  Mia  '., 

ir.  E    •  fliiitory,  1176(1146) 

J.  A  Ifalv.  1176  7ri)4«-7). 

Mm.  Oiip)j»nt:   Mnkertof  Flon-ore,  1172  (1142). 


"  Florence  was  as  near  a  pagan  city  as  it  was  possible 
for  its  rulers  to  make  it.  .  .  .  Society  had  never  been 
more  dissolute,  more  selfish,  or  more  utterly  deprived 
of  any  higher  aim.  Barren  scholarship,  busy  over  gram- 
matical questions,  and  elegant  philosophy,  snipping 
and  piecing  its  logical  systems,  formed  the  top-dressing 
to  that  half-brutal,  half-superstitious  ignorance  of  the 
poor.  The  dilettante  world  dreamed  hazily  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  pagan  gods;  Cardinal  Bembo 
bade  his  friend  beware  of  reading  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
lest  their  barbarous  style  should  corrupt  his  taste.  .  .  . 
Thus  limited  intellectually,  the  age  of  Lorenzo  was  still 
more  hopeless  morally,  full  of  debauchery,  cruelty  and 
corruption,  violating'oaths,  betraying  trusts,  believing 
in  nothing  but  Greek  manuscripts,  coins,  and  statues, 
caring  for  nothing  but  pleasure.  This  was  the  world  in 
which  Savonarola  found  himself."    IVlRS.  Oliphakt. 

(b)  Milan. 

J.  C.  L.  Sismondi :  Italian  Republics,  1851,  sec- 
ond column,  (1811). 

:  ,  1852.  second  column,  (1812). 

J.  A.  Symonds  :  Age  of  Despots,  2227-8  (2183-4). 

W.  Robertson  :  Cuarles  the  Fifth,  2228  (2184). 

A.  von  Reumont:  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  2228-9 
(2184-5). 

(c)  Pirn. 

J.  T.  Bent :  Genoa,  2606-7  (2538-9). 
J.  A.  Svmonds  :  Studies  in  Italy.  50-1  (43-4). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  522-3  (508-9). 
G.  Procter  :  History  of  Italy,  1862-3  (1822-3). 
W.  Hunt:  Historv  of  Italv,  1868  (1828). 
J.   N.  Murphy:  The  Cha"ir  of  St.  Peter.  2498 
(2438). 

(d)  Genoa. 

J.    T.    Bent:  Genoa,    1452-3.   2606-7  (1419-20, 

2538-9). 
J.    A.    Symonds  :    Renaissance   in   Italy,   2227, 

second  column,  (2183). 
J.  T.  Biiit :  Genoa.  1454,  2251-2  (1421,  2207-8). 
G.  B.  Malleson:  Genoese  History,  1454  (1421). 
J.  N.  Earned:  Venice  and  Genoa,  3220(3709). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Italian  Republics,  1454  (1421). 

(e)  Venire. 

G.  Finlay  :  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,  3720 

(8606). 
The  Republic  of  Venice.  8726  (3606). 

E.  Pears;  The  Fall  of  Constantinople.  3726  (3606). 
W.   C.   Hazlilt  :  The   Venetian   Republic,   3727 

(3607). 
J.  Yeats:  The  Grr)wtli  of  Commerce,  3727(3607). 
G.     P'inlav  :     Byzantine    and    Greek    Kniiiires, 

523-4  (.'ioO-lO). 

F.  A.  Parker  :  Fleets  of  the  World.  8728  (3608). 
J.  T.  Bent  ;  Genoa.  8729  (3609). 

.1.  C.  L.  Sismondi  :  lUillan  Uepublics,  1869(1829). 

•  See  imjtorlatit  note  al  heail  o/  Stndi/  I. 


STUDY  XV ill. 


THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH: 
FROM  PENTECOST  TO  GREGORY 
THE  GRKAT  (A.  D.  30(?)-6oo) 


T 
T 


JUDiKA   AT  THB   BKOtNNINO   OK    TIIK   ClIUIH- 

tian  Eha  : 

.  de  Pn-HHens/-:  JcRUnChrlHt.  1961-2  (1920-1). 

.  HrhlUer:  The  .lewlsh   Peoj-le.  107H  (1639). 

E'lerHJieliri:    Life  of  .lemiM,    llfl(j:t2). 
.  W    llulhert:  IIiHt<.rir(il  (iei.Knti.liy .  446 (432). 

HkUOI)    AM)    llfK    HkUODIANH   (H.  C.  40-A.   I). 

44): 

,  Kelm:  Jefiud  of  Nazarn,  195M-9  (1917  18). 
.  .Mommwn     HlMtory  of  Home,  1960(1919). 
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H.  II.  Milman:  History  of  the  Jews,  1960  (1919). 
8.  The  Biutii  of  Jksus  : 
T.  Keim:  Jesus  of  Mazara,  1960-1  (1919-20). 
W.  Hales:  Analysis  of  Chronology,  1011  (984). 

4.  Pentecost,   and   the    Establishment  of 
THE  First  Churches: 

G.  V.  Lechler:  The  Apostolic  Times,  447  (433). 

A.  Sabatier:  The  Apostle  Paul,  447  (433). 

J.  B.  Lightfoot:  The  Apostolic  Age,  448  (434). 
W.  Moeller :  The  Christian  Church,  448  (434). 
J.  E.    Wiltsch:   Statistics   of  the   Church,  448 

(434). 
J.  B.  Lightfoot:  The  Apostolic  Age,  449  (435). 
W.  Moeller;  The  Christian  Church,  449  (435). 

5.  The  Apostolic  Period  (a.  d.  30(?)-100): 

(a)  The  Church  at  Antioch. 
C.   Thirlwall:    History   of   Greece,   2107,    2960 

(2063,  2883). 
W.  Moeller :  The  Christian  Church,  448  (434). 
J.    J.    von  Bollinger:    European   History,   449 

(435). 
W.    M.    Ramsay:   The   Church  in  the   Roman 

Empire,  449  (435). 
W.  Moeller:  The  Christian  Church,  449  (435). 

B.  Weiss:  Int.  to  the  New  Testament,  450(436). 
G.  B.  Brown:   From  Schola  to  Cathedral,  450 

(436). 

{b)  The  Missions  of  St.  Paul. 
G.  P.  Fisher:  The  Christian  Church,  450  (436). 
A.  Sabatier;  The  Apostle  Paul,  450-1  (436-7). 

: ,  451,  second  column,  (437). 

J.  B.  Lightfoot:  Biblical  Essays,  451  (437). 

W.    M.   Ramsav:   The   Church  in  the  Roman 

Empire,  451  (437). 

C.  T.    Cruttwell :    Literary   History   of    Early 
Christianity,  191-2  (184-5). 

(c)   The  Church  at  Rome. 

W.  Moeller:  The  Christian  Church,  453  (439). 

G.    Salmon:   Infallibility  of  the   Church,   2476 
(2417). 

J.  J.  I.  DoUinger:  History  of  the  Church,  2476-7 
(2417-18). 

F.  W.  Farrar:  Early  Davs  of  Christianity,  2781-2 
(2707-8). 

J.  B.  Lightfoot :  The  Apostolic  Age,  453  (439). 
{d)   The  Church  at  Alexandria. 

R.  S.  Poole:  The  Cities  of  Egypt,  44  (37). 

E.  Kirkpatrick:  Development  of  Superior  Edu- 
cation, 708  (685). 

A.  Neander:  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
452  (438). 

J.  P.  Mahafify:  Alexander's  Empire,  2973  (2896). 
(e)  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

J.  B.  Lightfoot :  The  Apostolic  Age,  449  (435). 

C.  Merivale :  History  of  the  Romans,  1962  (1921). 

Besant  and  Palmer:' Jerusalem,  1963  (1922). 

H.  H.  :Milman:  History  of  the  Jews,  1963  (1922). 

J.  B.  Lightfoot :  The  Apostolic  Age,  461  (447). 
(/)  St.  John,  and  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 

E.  Abbott:  History  of  Greece,  146,  second  col- 
umn, (139). 

J.  T.   Wood:   Discoveries  at  Ephesus,   1008-9 
(981-2) 

C.  Merivale:  History  of  the  Romans,  1009  (982). 

J.  B.  Lightfoot;  Biblical  Essays,  451-2  (437-8), 

"  For  Christians  are  not  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  either  in  locality  or  in  speech,  or  in  cus- 
toms. .  .  .  They  dwell  in  their  own  countries  as  the  lot 
of  each  is  cast,  but  only  as  sojourners;  they  bear  their 
share  m  all  things  as  citizens,  and  they  endure  all  hard- 
ships as  strangers.  Every  foreign  country  is  a  father- 
land to  him  and  even,'  fatherland  is  foreign.  .  .  . 
Their  existence  is  on  earth,  but  their  citizenship  is  in 
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heaven.  They  obey  the  established  laws,  and  they  sur- 
pa.ss  the  laws  "in  llicir  own  lives.  They  love  all  men,  and 
they  are  iicrsecuted  by  all.  War  is  urged  against  them 
as  aliens  by  the  Jews,  and  persecution  iw  carried  on 
against  the'tu  by  the  Greeks,  and  yet  those  that  hate 
them  cannot  tefl  the  reason  of  their  hostility.  "  Tfie 
Epistle  to  Uio'jnetus  {about  A.  u.  150;. 

6.  The  Period  of  Church  Development  (a.  d. 

100-312): 

G.  B.  Brown:  From  Schola  to  Cathedral,  455 
(441). 

B.  F.  Westcott:  Religious  Thought  in  the  West, 
453-4,  454  (439-40.  440). 

J.  F.  Hurst :  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
454  (440;. 

G.  Uhlhorn:  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Hea- 
thenism, 454  (440j. 

W.  jM.  Ramsay:  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, 455  (441). 

J.  H.  Kurtz:  Church  History,  457  (443). 

G.  A.  Jackson:  The  Fathers  of  the  Third  Century, 
457  (443). 

See  Map  between  pages  446-7  (432-3),  and  Ap- 
pendix D,  3806-10  (End  of  Vol.  I.). 

7.  Characteristics  of  Early  Church  and 
Christians  : 

G.  Uhlhorn:  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Hea- 
thenism, 454  (440). 

J.  B.  Lightfoot:  Trans.  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
454  (440). 

R.  W.  Church:  Gifts  of  Civilization,  455  (441). 

J.  B.  Lisihtfoot;  Apostolic  Age,  457(443). 

G.  P.  Fisher  :  Christian  Church,  459  (445). 

W.  M.  Ramsav:  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, 456  (442). 

H.  Hayman:  Diocesan  Synods,  456  (442). 

W.  Moeller:  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  457 
(443). 

G.  A.  Jackson  :  Fathers  of  the  Third  Century, 
457  (443). 

J.  H.  Kurtz:  Church  History,  459  (445). 

8.  The  Rise  of  Ecclesiasticism  : 

W.   D.    Killen:  The  Old  Catholic  Church,  458 

(444). 
J.  B.  Lightfoot:  The  Apostolic  Age,  458  (444). 

C.  Gore:  The  Mission  of  the  Church,  458  (444). 
A.  Neander:  The  Christian  Religion,  458  (444). 

9.  Growth  of  Great  Church  Centres  : 

F.  W.  Puller:  Primitive  Saints,  458  (444). 

{a)  Alexandria. 
C.  T.  Cruttwell:  Literary  History  of  Early  Chris- 

tianitv,  459-460  (445-6). 
J.  B.  Heard:  Alexandrian  Theology,  460  (446). 
W.  Moeller:  Christian  Church.  460  (446). 
C.  Bigg:  The  Christian  Platonists,  460-1  (446-7). 

F.  C.  Baur:  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries, 
1589  (1551). 

(b)  Rome. 

W.  IMoeller:  The  Christian  Church,  462  (448). 
R.  Lanciani:  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  462-3 

(448-9). 
E.   de  Pressense:   Early  Years  of  Christianity, 

463  (449). 

(c)  Carthage. 

C.  T.  Cruttwell :  Literary  History  of  Early  Chris- 
tianity, 401-2  (447-8). 
J.  I.  vonDollinger:  European  History,  462  (448). 

10.  The  Persecutions  : 

G.  Uhlhorn:  The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with 
Heathenism,  456  (442). 

G.  B.  Brown:   From  Schola  to  Cathedral,  455 

(442). 
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(a)   Under  Nero  (a.  d.  64-8). 

F.  W.  Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  2781-2 
(2707-8). 
(6)   Under  Doinitian  (a.  d.  93-6). 

V.  Duruy:  History  of  Rome,  2784  (2710). 
(c)    Under  Trajan  (a.  d.  112-16). 

R.  W.  Browne  :  History  of  Rome,  2786,  first  col- 
umn, (2712). 
{d)    Under  Marcus  Atirelius  (a.  d.  175-8). 

F.  W.  Farrar:  Seekers  after  God,  2788  (2714), 
(e)   Under  Decius  (about  a.  d.  2o0). 

J.  C.  Robertson-.  History  of  Christian  Church, 

2790  (2716). 

(/ )   Under  Diocletian  (a.  d.  303-5). 
8.  Eliot:  History  of  the  Early  Christians,  2792-3 

(2718-19). 
The  Ante-Xicene  Churches,  Appendix  D,  3806 

(End  of  Vol  I.). 

11.  The  Church  Fathers  : 

J.  F.  Hurst;  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

4.54f44fJ). 
W.  Moeller :  The  Christian  Church,  456-7  (442-3). 
J.  H.  Kurtz:  Church  History.  457  (443). 

G.  A.  Jackson:  Fathers  of  the  Third  Century, 
457  (443). 

"W.  Moeller:  The  Christian  Church,  460  (446). 
A.  Plummer:  Church  of  the  Early  Fathers,  461 

r447). 
J.  I.  von  Dftllinger:  European  History,  462  (448). 
E.   de  Pressense:  Early  Years  of  Christianity, 

463  r449). 
W.  Stewart:  Church  in  the  Fourth  Century,  468 

(454;. 
G.  T.   Stokes:  The  Celtic  Church,  472  (458). 
W.  Stewart:  Church  in  the  Fourth  Century,  471 

r456-7). 
T.  W.  Allies:  The  Holy  See,  2482  (2423). 

12.  The    Christfan    Church    beco.me8    the 
CHCRCir  OF  THE  Emtire  (A.  D.  323): 

a.  P.  Fisher:  Ui-story  of  the  Christian  Church, 

4^55  f 451). 
A.  Carr:  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire, 

4«5-6  ("451-2). 
Eusebiiis:  Ecclesiastical  Histr^ry,  2794  (2720). 
E.  L.  Cutts:  Con.Htantine  the  Great.  2794-5  (2721 ). 
A.   Neander:  History  of  the  Chrislian  Church, 

2795  (2721 ). 
J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

2795  f2721). 
H   H.  Milman:  History  of  Christianity,  466-7, 

4fi7-8  (452-3,  4.5.3^). 

13.  The  P^ahtekn,  oit  Gukek  CntRMr: 

E.  L,  CuttH;  CoDHtaiiliri':  tlie  (ireat,  519  (505). 
G.  Finlay:  Greece  under  the  RnmaiiH,  520  (WC). 
T.  Hryij^kin:  Italy  and  Her  Invjulers,  2H01  (2727;. 
H.  F.  Tozer:  The  Church  and  the  KanU-.rn  Em- 

pir'-.  46H-9  (454   ',). 
H.    W    Church:  The  Gift«  of  Civilization.  469 

(■4.55). 
.].  C    L'-'s.  The  Greek  Church.  470  (4.56). 

14.  The  Ahian  Controvert  v.  and  Coxjncm-  op 
yiuMA  (s.  i>.  325): 

The  CoundlH  of  the  Chwrrh.  644  (621). 

J.  C.  L.  HiHtnfjndi:  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

MiH  (131). 
E.  Gibbon:  Dwlineand  Fall.  188-9(131-2). 
R.  W.  BuHh:  St..  y\thiiria«liiH,  2411  (2359). 
W,  M/.'-ilrr;  ChHHUan  Church,  466  (4.52). 
T    H'Kljfkid-  The  DynnMly  of  TherKhrt»lu8,  2799. 

Bfcond  fy/lumn.  (2725). 
E.  L.  CatU:  Cbariemafn>e,  1150  (1120). 


P.  Schaff:  History  of  Christian  Church,  lisa 
(1120). 

15.  The  Revival  op  Paganism,  and  Formal 
Establishment  of  Christianity  (a.  d.  361- 
395): 

G.  Uhlhorn:  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Hea- 
thenism, 2796-8  (2722-4). 

J.  C.  L.  Sismondi:  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
2798,  first  column,  (2724). 

J.  B.  S.  Carwuthen-.  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  2801  (2727). 

E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2800-1  (2726-7). 

16.  The  Spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
Provinces  : 

E.  de  Pressense:  Early  Years  of  Christianity, 

463  (449). 
C.  A.  A.  Scott:  Ulfilas,  464,  1594  (450.  1556). 
R.  "W.  Church:  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

1432  (1399). 
S.  Baring-Gould;  The  Church  in  Germany,  472 

(458). 
C.  Merivale  :  Church  History,  464  (450). 
R.  AV.  Church:  Gifts  of  Civilization,  465(451). 
A.  Plummer:  Church  of  the  Earlv  Fathers,  464 

(450). 
Appendix  D,  3807-10  (End  of  Vol.  I.). 

17.  The  Fall  of  Imperial,  Rise  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Ro-ME : 

J.  Watt  :  The  Latin  Church,  471  (457). 

C.  Merivale:  Early  Church  History,  471  (457). 

E.     Hatch;     Organization     of    the     Christian 

Churches,  471  (457). 
G.  T.  Stokes:  The  Celtic  Church,  472  (458). 
J.  J.  I.  von  DoUinger:  History  of  the  Church, 

2481  (2421-2). 
C.  Gore:  Leo  the  Great,  2481  (2422). 

•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


♦STUDY  XIX. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND 
GROWTH  OF  THE  PAPACY. 


1.  TirK  Ko.MAN  Church  Claim    of  Descent 
fhom  St.  Pktkii  ; 

G.  Salmon:    Infallibility   of    the   Church,  2476 

(2417). 
J.  J.  I.   von  DiiUinger;  History  of  the  Church. 

2476-7  (2-117-18). 
Canlinnl   (Jibljoim:  Thi;   Faith  of  Our   Fathers. 

2477-H  (241H-19). 
Abbe  Guettee:  The  PaF)afy.  2478-9  (2419-2(t). 
H.  Cheetham:  History  of  the;  Church.  24H0  (2421). 
G.  F.  Seymour:  Clinstian  Unity.  24N()  (2421). 
E.   de   Pressense:  Early  Years  of   Christianity. 

463  (449). 

2.  Thk  \iiHK  or  the  Epihcopate: 

W.   I).   Klllen :  The  Old  Catholic  Church,  458 

(444). 
C.  Gore;  MlHsion  of  the  Church.  458  (444). 
J.  H.  Mt'hifool:  The  Apostolie  A^e.  45H  (444). 
A.  Ncaiid<r:  Thi'  Chri.stiaii  Ili'ligion.  45H  (444). 
E.     Hatch:    Or^'iiiii/.ation     of     the      C'iiristian 

Chureh«M.  471  (457). 
C.  Gore:  Iz-o  tho  Great.  2481  (2422). 
8.  The  Patimaiuhatkh  : 
J.    II.    E^ar:   Cliristiiidom  ;  Ecclesiastical  and 

Political.  466  (452). 
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J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch:  Statistics  of  the  Church,  466 

(452). 
J.  C.  Lees :  The  Greek  Church,  470,  first  column, 

(456). 
C.  Merivale:  Early  Church  History,  471  (457). 

4.  The  Early  Bishops  ok  Rome  (a.  d.  42-600): 
J.  J.  I.  von  DOllinger:  History  of  the  Church, 

2480-1  (2421-2). 

C.  Gore :  Leo  the  Great,  2481  (2422). 

J.  H.  Egar :  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  Christen- 
dom, 476  (462). 

V.  Duruy:  Middle  Ages,  476  (462). 

5.  Origin  of  the  Papal  Title  : 

A.  P.  Stanley:  The  Eastern  Church,  2480  (2421). 
R.  W.  Bush:  St.  Athanasius,  2411  (2359). 

6.  Causes  that  led  to  the  Supremacy  of 
THE  Roman  Church  : 

J.  Watt:  The  Latin  Church,  471  (457). 

C.  Merivale:  Church  History,  471  (457). 

E.  Hatch:  The  Christian  Churches,  471  (457). 

C.  Gore:  Leo  the  Great,  2481  (2422). 

S.  Cheetham :  The  Christian  Church,  2479,  last 

column,  2480  (2421). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1045  (1017). 

7.  Gregory  the  Great  (a.  d.  590-604): 
V.  Duruy:  The  Middle  Ages,  475-6  (461-2). 

J.  Barmby:  Gregory  the  Great,  2481-2  (2422-3). 

T.  W.  Allies:  The  Holy  See,  2482  (2423). 

M.    Creighton  :    History   of   the  Papacy,    2818 

(2744).' 
C.  Merivale  :  Early  Church  History,  476  (462). 
"V.  Duruy:  The  Middle  Ages,  476-7  (462-3). 
J.  F.  Rowbotham:  History  of  Music,  2280-1. 

8.  From  Gregory  to  Charlemagne  (a.  d.  600- 
800): 

The  Succession  of  Popes,  2482-3  (2423-4). 

{a)   The  Rise  of  Papal  Sovereignty  at  Rome. 
G.  Finlay:  The  Byzantine  Empire,  2483  (2424). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2483  (2424). 
J.  E.   Darras:  History  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

2483  (2424). 
P.  Godwin  :  History  of  France,  2483  (2424). 
J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  2483  (2424). 
C.    J.    Stille;   Mediaeval   History,    1467,  second 

column,  (1436). 

(6)  The  Iconoclastic  Controversy. 
J.  L.  von  Mosheim:  Ecclesiastical  History,  1732 

(1692-3). 
J.  C.  Lees:  The  Greek  Church,  470  (456). 

(c)   The  Forged  Donation  of  Constantine,  and 
False  Decretals. 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2484  (2425). 
J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  2484  (2425). 
J.  Alzog :  Manual  of  Church  History,  2484  (2425). 
J.  E.  Riddle:  History  of  the  Papacy,  2485  (2426). 

9.  The  Alliance  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  Franks  : 

J.  Bryce  :  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1846-1806). 
R.  W.  Church:  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

1846-7  (1806-7). 
C.  J.  Stille:  Studies  in  Mediaeval  History,  1467-8 

(1436-7). 
E.Emerton:  The  Middle  Ages,  1434^5  (1401-2). 

10.  From  Charlemagne  to  Hildebrand; 
Degradation  of  the  Holy  See  {k.  d.  300- 
1073): 

Cardinal  J.  H.  Newman:  Essays,  2485-6  (2426-7). 
A.  F.  Villemain:    Life  of  Gregory  VIL,  2820 
(2746). 


Abbe  J.  E.  Darras:  The  Catholic  Church,  2820 

(2746). 
C.  W.  Koch:  The  Revolutions  of  Europe,  1471 

(1439-tO). 
J.   L  von  DOllinger:  European  History,  2820-1 

(2746-7). 
J.  H.  Allen:  Christian  History,  1473  (1442). 
G.  B.  Adams:  Civilization  during  Middle  Ages, 

1473^  (1442-3). 
E.  L.  Cutts:  Charlemagne,  1150  (1120). 
P.  Schaff :  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  1150 

(1120). 

"  Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  these  dreadful  times,  when,  in 
the  words  of  St.  Bruno,  '  the  world  lay  in  wickedness, 
holiness  had  disappeared,  justice  had  jierished,  and 
truth  had  been  buried;  Simon  Ma^s  lording  it  over 
the  Church,  whose  bishops  and  priests  were  given  to 
luxury  and  fornication.'  Had  we  lived  in  such  deplorable 
times  ....  we  should  have  felt  for  certain,  that  if 
it  was  possible  to  retrieve  the  Church,  it  must  be  by 
some  external  i)ower;  she  was  helpless  and  resourceless ; 
and  the  civil  i)ower  must  interfere,  or  there  was  no 
hope."    Cakuinal  J.  H.  Newman. 

11.  Hildebrand  and  Reform    (a.  d.    1073- 
1086) : 

Count  de  Montalembert:  Monks  of  the  West, 

2486-7  (2427-8). 
J.  Alzog  :  Manual  of  History,  2487-8  (2428). 
G.  B.  Adams:  Civilization  during  Middle  Ages, 

1473^  (1442-3). 
J.  N.  Murphy:  The  Chair  of  Peter,  2492  (2432). 

(a)  Papal  Elections. 
H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages,  2491-2  (2431-2). 

{b)   Celibacy. 
Sir  James  Stephen:  Hildebrand,  2488  (2429). 

(c)  Investitures. 
Hinschius:  Investiturstreit,  2488-9  (3794r-6). 

{d)  At  Canossa. 
W.  Moeller:  The  Christian  Church.  2490  (2430). 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens:  Hildebrand  and  His  Times, 

396-7  (386-7). 
W.  S.  Lilly:  The  Turning-Point  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  2490-1  (2430-1). 
J.  H.  Allen:  Christian  History,  1474  (1442). 
H.  H.  Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  2821  (2747). 

(e)   The  Concordat  of  Worms. 
J.  Sime:  History  of  Germany,  1474  (1443). 
J.  J.  L  Dollinger:  History  of  the  Church,  1474^5 

(1443-4). 
R.  C.  Trench:  Mediaeval  Church  History,   2491 

(2431). 

12.  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen  (a.  d. 
1138-1250): 

J.  C.  L.  Sismondi :  The  Italian  Republics,  1850 

(1810). 
M.  Creighton  :   History  of   the  Papacy,  2492-3 

(2432-3). 
H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages,  2493^  (2433-4). 
U.  Balzani:  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen, 

1478  (1445). 
O.  Browning:  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  1478-9 

(1445-6). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  European  History.  1479  (1446). 

:  Frederick  the  Second.  1479-80  (1446-7). 

J.  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  1854  (1814). 
T.  L.   Kington;  Frederick  the  Second,   1855-6 

(1815-16). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1050  and  1054(1022,  1026). 

13.  The  "Babylonish  Captivity "  (a.  d.  1294- 
1378): 

G.  Trevor  :  Rome,  2494-5  (2434-5). 

L.  Pastor:  History  of  the  Popes.  2495-6  (2435-6). 

M.  Creighton:  History  of  the  Papacy,  2496  (2436). 
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14.  The  "  Great  Schism  "  (a.  d.  1378-1417): 
W.  W.  Story :  Castle  St.  Anselo,  2497  (2437). 

J.  N.  Murphy:  The  Chair  of  Peter,  2498  (2438). 
L.  Pastor:  History  of  the  Popes,  2498  (2438). 
J.  Alzog:   Manual  of  Church  History,  2498-9 
(2438-9). 

15.  The  Darkest  Age  of  the  Papacy  (a.  d. 
1417-1517): 

R.  C.  Trench:  Mediaeval  Church  History,  2500 

(2440). 
R.  L.  Poole  :  Wycliffe  and  Reform  Movements, 

2501  r2441). 
T.  H.  Dver:  Modern  Europe,  2501  (2441). 
H.  A.  Taine  :  English  Literature,  2501-2  (2441-2). 
J.  A.  Symonds  :  Renaissance  in  Italy,  2502,  2503 

(2442,  2443). 

16.  Eve  of  the  Great  Reformatiok  ; 
T.  Kolde:  ilartin  Luther,  2504. 

L.  Ranke:  History  of  the  Reformation,  2504-5 

(2443—4). 
G.  P.  Fisher:  The  Reformation,  2505  (2444). 
Cardinal   N.    Wiseman:   Lectures  on    Catholic 

Church,  250.5-6  (2444-5). 
J.  N.  M.  D'Aubigne:  Story  of  the  Reformation, 

2506  (244.5). 

17.  The  Inqcibition  (a.  d.  120a-1525): 

J.  A.  Symonds:  The  Catholic  Reaction,  1789-91 
(1750-2). 

*  S4«  imjxiTtant  note  at  head  of  Stvuiy  I. 


•  STUDY  XX. 


MONASTICISM  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS. 


1      M05ASTICI9M  : 

I.  Gregory  Smith :  Christian  Monasticism,  468 
(454). 

E.  Sfhrirer:  The  Jewish  People.  1014  (3745). 
CharUfiKingsley  ;  The  HrrmitH,  119-20(112-13). 

1.  Gr»;gory  Smith:  Christian  Monasticism,  2239- 
40  r219.->-«). 

Count  <\i:  Montaicmbert:  Monks  of  the  West, 

22U>-1  f219*^-7). 
A.  .\^.W)\) :   The  Coming  of  the  Friars,  2241-2 

(2197-8). 
Count  d»;  Monta!*;mbert :   Monks  of  the  Went, 

20.V)-1  '2')0<V-7j. 
F  Ma/Ian  .  HfK.ks  in  Manusfript.  2051-2  (2007-8). 

F.  Ouizot:  History  of  f'ivili/atlon.  711  (688). 
A.  T.  Dranc:  ChriHtian  HcIkkjIh,  711-12  (688-9). 

2.  Thk   BKNKDff-ri.s'KH  TABorT  A.  I).  .VK)) : 
(a)   Thf  (}ri' final  OrtUr 

C.  J.  Htilh' ;  Mcdi.'ival  IIiHfor>',  288  (279). 

(h)   The  (%nrjTrfiatimut  of  ('Inny. 
R,  C.  Trimch  :  .M»-*liffval  HlHtory.  495(481). 

8    Th«  (Jartiiimianh  (ah')i;t  a.  h.  1075): 
J   E.  D»iTBii:  The  Catholic  Church.  405  (mr,). 
M,    A     S' ■  ■(•fnninrk:    I.,a  Grande   (-'har- 

treiise,  I 

4    Thr  ('^wTr.Hn^n1^  (ahoi:t  a.  ».  1100): 

'■// )    Ttif  (kriijinal.  (yrilfr 
K    .N'ortfaN-    Y.n\ih\.\\i\  iin«ler  the  Angevin  King*, 

■iH?  (472  -<f) 
C   J    Hflll/;    Mwllffval  IIUtf;ry.  4»1  2  (477-H) 
H.  Htebbing .  TIk;  UnlTRrsal  Church,  \Vl  (478). 
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G.  W.  Cox:  The  Crusades,  653  (630). 

(i)   The  Trappists  (about  1150). 
C.   Lancelot:    La    Grande  Chartreuse,   3237-8 

(3121-2). 

(c)  Port  Boyal  (a.  d.  1204-1710). 
J.  Tulloch:  Pascal,  2637  (2565). 
J.  B.  Perkins:  France  under  Mazarin,  2637-9 

(2565-7). 
H.  Martin:  History  of  France,  2639  (2567). 
Duke  of  Saint  Simon:  Memoirs,  2640  (2568). 
J.   J.    I.   DoUinger:    European    History,   2640 

(2568). 

5.  The    Augustinians,   or    Austin    Canons 
(about  a.  d.  1150): 

K.  Norgate :  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings, 

197  (190). 
E.  L.  Cutts:  Middle  Ages,  2656  (2584). 

6.  The  Carmel:te  Friars  (about  a.  d.  1150): 
J.  L.  von  Mosheim :  Ecclesiastical  History,  401 

(391). 

7.  The  Dominicans  (about  a.  d.  1200) : 

J.  Alzog :  Manual  of  Church  History,  2196  (2152). 
J.  A.  Symonds:  Renaissance  in  Italy,  1789-91 
(1750-2). 

8.  The  Franciscans  (about  a.  d.  1225): 

J.    Alzog :   Manual  of    Church    History,   219ft 
(2152). 

E.  L.  Cutts :  Middle  Ages,  2196  (2152). 

A.  M.  F.  Robinson :  End  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

285  (276). 
J.  L.  von  Mosheim .  Ecclesiastical  History,  286 

(277). 
M.  Crelghton :  The  Papacy,  2493,  first  column, 

(2433). 
See  "  The  Recollects,"  2700  (2627). 

9.  The  Capuchins  (about  a.  d.  1500): 

J.  Alzog:  Manual  of  Church  History,  399  (389). 

10.  The  Tiieatinf.h  (about  a.  d.  1525): 

A.   W.   Ward:  The  Counter  Reformation,  3189 

(3104). 
L.  von  Ranke    History  of  the  Popes,  8189  (3104). 

11.  The  Lazaristb  (about  a.  d.  1625): 
J.  Alzog:  Universal  History,  2039  (1995). 

12.  HOHI'ITAI.I.F.UH     OF     St.     .IoIIN     OF     JERUSA- 
LEM  (A.  D.    11 18-): 

T.  Keiglitlfv:  The  CrusaderH.  1701-2  (1662-3). 

F.  ('.   W<H)dhou8c:   Military  Heligiou.s   Orders, 
1702  (1663). 

G.  Finlay:  The  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires, 
1702(1663). 

W.   H.    Prewott:   Ittlgn   of   Philip   II..   1703-4 
(1664  5). 

F.  (".  VV()<Mlhoiis<-:    .Military    lU-ligious    Orders, 
1704-5  (1665-6). 

13.  The  KNH»HTHTKMri,AKH(AnouTA.  D.  1120): 
T.  KH^'litl'V:  The  C'rusudcrH,  3176  (:«)!H). 

C.  G.    AddlHon;    The  KulghtH  Templars,   8176 

(3091). 
O.  W.  Kltchln:  ITIstorv  of  France,  8177  (8092). 
A.  P    .Marrfw:  SiTrr;t  l^ralrTtilticH  of  the  .Middle 

A«fs.  1438  0  (1405  6). 
It.  A.  Vaughn :   Hours  with  the  Mystics,  2826-7 

(2752-8). 

14.  The  TKUTONir  Knioiith  fAruH  T  a.  i>   1190): 

F    ('.   W(kkIIiouw     .Military   Helii,'lous  Onlcrw, 
3185  6  (riKK)  01) 

G.  F.  MarU-ar    A|ioHtIi«of   ,M«'di(fval   Kuro[)e, 
2684-5  (2612  13). 
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COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


15.  The  Society  op  Jesus  (a.  d.  1540-): 

(a)  Loyola,  and  tJie  Founding  of  tlie  Order. 
L   Hauseer:  The  Reformation,  1928-9  (1887-8). 
G.  B.  Nicolini:  The  Jesuits,  1929  (1888). 
A.  T.  Drane:  Christian  Schools,  731  (708). 
G.    Compayre:    History    of    Pedagogy,    731-2 

(708-9). 
O.  Browning:  Educational  Theories,  732  (709). 

{b)  Early  Jesuit  Mimons. 
A  Historical    Sketch   of    the  Jesuits,    1929-30 

(1888-9). 
W.  P.  Greswell:  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  1930 

(1889). 
F.  Parkman  :  The   Jesuits  in   North  America, 

1930-1  (1889-90). 
R.  Mackenzie  :  America,  371-2  (361-2). 
The  Hundred  Years  of  Christianity  in  Japan, 

1915-16  (1875-6). 
D.  Murray:  The  Story  of  Japan,  1916  (1876). 

(c)  Changes  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Order. 

L.    von  Ranke :   History  of  the   Popes,  1931-2 
(1890-1). 

(d)  Expulsion  of  the  Order  from  France  (a.  d. 
1595). 

T.  H.  Dyer  :  Modern  Europe,  1246,  first  column, 

(1214). 

{e)  Controversy  with  the  Jansenists  (a  d.  1653- 
1715). 
J.    B.   Perkins :    France  and   Mazarin,    2637-9 

(2565-7). 
H.  Martin:  History  of  France,  2639  (2567). 

(/)   General  Suppression  of  the  Society  through- 
out Europe  (a.  d.  1757-1775). 
H.  M.  Stephens  :  The  Story  of  Portugal,  1932-3 

(1891-2). 
W.  H.  Jervis:  History  of  the  Church  of  France, 

1933-4  (1892-3). 

{g)  Suppression  of  the  Order  by  the  Pope  (a.  d. 
1773),  and  Restoration  (a.  d.  1814). 
The  Jesuits  and  Their  Expulsion,  1934-5,  and 

1935  (1893-4,  and  1894). 
Clement  XIV.  and  the  Jesuits,  1935  (1894). 

"  Himself  without  home  or  country,  and  not  holding 
the  doctrines  of  any  political  party,  the  Disciple  of 
Jesus  renounced  everything  which  might  alienate  him 
among  varying  nationalities,  pursuing  various  political 
aims.  Then  he  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  the  pulpit 
and  the  confessional;  he  gained  an  influence  over  the 
rising  generation  by  a  systematic  attention  to  educa- 
tion, which  had  been  shamefully  neglected  by  the  other 
orders.  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  '  he  who  gains  the  youth 
possesses  the  future ' ;  and  by  devoting  themselves  to 
the  education  of  youth,  the  Jesuits  secured  a  future  to 
the  Church  more  surely  than  by  any  other  scheme  that 
could  have  been  devised.  What  the  schoohnasters  were 
for  the  youth,  the  confessors  were  for  those  of  riper 
years;  what  the  clerical  teachers  were  for  the  common 
people,  the  spiritual  directors  and  confidants  were  for 
great  lords  and  rulers  —  for  the  Je.suits  aspired  to  a 

glace  at  the  side  of  the  great,  and  at  gaining  the  con- 
dence  of  Kings."  L.  Haosseb. 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


THE 


*  STUDY  XXI. 

RISE   AND    CONQUESTS 
MOHAMMEDANISM. 


OF 


1.  Arabia  and  the  Arabs  ;  the  Saracens  : 

A.  H.  Sayce  :  Races  of  the  Old  Testament,  2963 

(2886). 
G.  Rawlinson;  Notes  to  Herodotus.  128  (121). 
F.  Lenormant:  Ancient  History,  128-9  (121-2). 
A.  H.  Sayce:  Ancient  Arabia,  129-30  (122-3). 


E.  Gibbon;  Decline  and  Fall,  2878  (2803), 
H.  H.  Milman:  Note  to  Gibbon,  2878  (2803). 
H.  Yule:  Cathay,  3215-16,  and  3216-17  (3704-5, 
and  3705-0). 

2.  The    Biutii  and    Career  of    Mohammed 
(a.  d.  570-632); 

E.  A.  Freeman:  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  2112 

(2067). 
Sir  W.  Muir  ;  Life  of  Mahomet,  2112-13  (2067-8). 
J.  W.  H.  Stobart     Islam  and  Its  Founder,  1843 

(1803). 
Sir  H.  Nicholas:   Chronology  of  History,  1011 

(984). 
S.  Lane-Poole:  Studies  in  a  Mosque,  2194  (2150). 

3.  The  First  Caliphate  ;  from  Abu  Bekr  to 
Ali(a.  d.  632-661): 

See  Caliph,  363  (353). 

R.  D.  Osborn :   Islam  under  the  Khalifs,  1735 

(1696). 

(a)  Conquest  of  Syria. 
Geo.  Adam  Smith :  Geography  of  Holy  Land, 

3141-2  (3057-8). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall.  2113-14  (2068-9). 
W.  Irving:  Mahomet  and  His  Successors,  1923 

(1882). 

{b)  Conquest  of  Persia. 
G.  Rawlinson:  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy,  2114 

(2069). 

(c)  Conquest  of  Egypt. 
Sir  W.  Muir:  Annals  of  Early  CaUphate,  2114-15 

(2069-70). 
Researches  on  Burning  of  Library  of  Alexan- 
dria, 2047-8  (2003^). 

{d)  Conquest  of  Northern  Africa. 
T.  Mommsen:  History  of  Rome,  2442  (2390) 
H.  E.  M.  Stutfield:  El  Maghreb,  2133-4(2089-90). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  Conquestof  Saracens, 2115 (2070). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  2115  (2070). 

4.  The  Omeyyad  Caliph.\te  (a.  d.  661-750)- 

E.  A.  Freeman:  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  2116 

(2071). 
Sir  W.  Muir :  Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate, 

2116-17  (2071-2). 

5.  The  Subjugation  op  the  Turks  (a.  d.  710): 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  3246  (3130). 
:  ,  2117  (2072). 

6.  The  Conquest  of  Spain  (a.  d.  711-13),  and 
Battle  of  Tours  (732) : 

R.  W.  Church:  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

1599-1600  (1561-2). 
H.  Coppee:  The  Conquest  of  Spain,  3054(2974). 
P.    Godwin:   History  of  France,  2117-18,  2119 


THE   OmEYYADS 


(2072-5,  2076). 

7.  The  Divided  Caliphate 
AND  Abbassides  (a.  D.  715); 

Sir  W.  Muir :  Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate, 

2118  (2075). 
E.  A.  Freeman :  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  2119, 

2120  (2076,  2077). 
E.  H.  Palmer:  Haroun  Alraschid,  2119  (2076). 
T.  Noldeke:  Eastern  History,  2120  (2077). 

8.  Turkish  Supremacy,  and  Establishment 
OF  THE  Sultanate  (a.  d.  1000-): 

E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  3247  (3131). 

A.    Vambery:   History  of  Bokhara,   3247,  3249 

(3131,  3133). 
R.  D.  Osborn:  Islam  under  Khalifs  of  Bagdad. 

3247-8  (3131-2). 
E.  Pears:  The  Fall  of  Constantinople,  3248  (3132). 
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G.  Finlay:  The  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires, 
3-M8  (3132j. 

9.  Rise  of  the  Ottoman  EiiPiRE  (a.  d.  1250-) : 

Besant  and  Palmer:  Jerusalem,  2867  (2792-3). 
J.  F.  !Michaud:  History  of  the  Crusades,  2867 

(2793). 
E.  Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall.  3249-50  (3133^). 

10.  CniLIZATIOX  OF  THE  Saracexs: 

(a)  Education. 

J.  W.  Draper;  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope, 713  (690). 

Westminster  Review :  Intellectual  Revival,  713- 
14  (690-lj. 

(b)  Medical  Science. 

J.  H.  Baas :  History  of  Medicine,  2173-4  (2130). 
G.  F.  Fort:  Medical  Economy  of  Middle  Ages, 

2174  (2130;. 
P.    Y.   Renouard :    History  of  Medicine,   2174 

(2130;. 

(c)  Commerce. 

H.  Yule  :  Cathay,  321.5-17  (3704-6). 
G.   Finlav:    The    Byzantine    Empire.    3217-18 
(370fr-7V 

•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


♦STUDY  XXII. 


THE   CRUSADES. 


"  '  You,'  continued  the  eloquent  jiontiff  [Urban  II.], 
•  jron,  who  hf ar  nie.  ami  who  have  received  the  true 
faith,  and  Jxjen  endowed  t»y  «iod  with  power,  and 
strength,  and  greatneNi-  of  soul  —  whose  ance»tor»  have 
f<een  the  prop  of  fhri-dendonj.  and  whose  Kings  have 
put  a  barrii-r  airain^t  thf  progr<-s>  of  the  intidel,  —  I  call 
up'iH  you  U)  wnM?  off  th»-;<e  iiiipuriti<-»  from  the  face  of 
t'-  ■•■'-"  ••'!  lift  >  our  opprf-rJ-<l  fellow  Christians  from 
,  wt'iioh  thi-y  have  Ix-en  traiiiiiled."  I'ale»- 
t  lid,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 

and  precious  in  the  night  of  «iod,  as  the  scene  of  the 
grand  "V'-nUi  which  have  naved  mankind.  That  land,  he 
j,  i    Khould  Ix-  divided  anions;  th<'in.  .Mrjreover, 

d  have  full  par'lon  fxrall  theirolTensesagainst 
<,/-i  ■..  iiian.  •(,-'>■<■■  ■  he  added,  '  in  expL-ition  o?  your 
•inn;  and  k"   '  '^-  aft'-r  thin  wr>rld  shall  have 

paAsed  away,  i  idle  glory  dhall  Ix- yours  in  the 

world  to  come.'  '/lie  enthuxianm  was  no  longer  to  Ix-re- 
•trained,  and  loud  Khoiitn  Interrupted  the  »i>eaker;  the 
pwipie  exclaiming  an  with  one  voice,  '  Dieu  le  veult ! 
Oieu  le  veult  1  '  "     C.  .Ma«  kaV. 


1.  C'ACrHKH  OK  THK  MOVKMKWTB; 

W.  Irvin(j;  Mahomet  and  His  Successors,  1923 

E.  A.  F'reeman;  Conquests  of  the  Haracens,  2120 

(2^/77;. 
O.  Finlay:  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,  649 

(«26). 

2.  PuKAf  urNo  OF  PopK  Urban  II..  AHD  Petfr 

THK  HKIlVffT 

('.  Mafikay:  Popular  DHimlonn,  «4ft-.V)  (62ft-7). 
K   (i\h\>',n.  Decline  and  Fall,  6.50  ^627). 
8.  Thk  FiiiHT  Ckchadk  (A.  I).  lOWMfMM)): 
K.  Gllibon:  Dffllne  and  Fall.  fi.V)-1  f«27-H). 
Ii«-<»arit  anrl  F'almer;  Jirusuj.rn.  192H^  (\H»2-S). 
T    Kei^fhtley:  The  Cniwul.r*.  ft.'il   2  'fl2M-9). 
H    F    Brown:  Venire.  a72.V<i  f;WK).*»-fl) 

4     TmK    I/ATIN  Ki.HODOM   ok   .iKKirnAI.KM    (a.    i>. 

K   OiblKin    Dprllneand  Fall,  1J»24  HHUa). 

T     Kelffhtley.  The  CniluulerH.    lifH  I  \HHH). 

C.  MilU:  The  CniiMMli.H,  1924  .'»  (\hh'4^). 


G.  W.  Cox:  The  Crusades.  1925  (1884). 

5.  The  Second  Crusade  (a.  d.  1147-49): 
H.  von  Sybel:  The  Crusades,  652-3  (629-30). 
G.  W.  Cox:  The  Crusades,  653  (630). 

C.  M.  Yonge:  History  of  France,  1193  (1161-2). 
K.  Norgate:  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings, 
127-8  (120-1). 

6.  The  Third  Crusade  (a.  d.  1188-92): 
J.  F.  Michaud :  The  Crusades,  653  (630). 

E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  653-4  (630-1). 
G.  W.  Cox:  The  Crusades,  654  (631). 

7.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Crusades  (a.  d. 
1196-1203) : 

G.  W.  Cox:  The  Crusades,  654  (631). 
E.    Pears:  The  Fall  of  Constantinople,  654^5 
(631-2). 

8.  The  Conquest  of  Constantinople  (a    d. 
1204); 

G.  Finlay:  The  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires, 

3726  (3606). 
E  Pears:  The  Fall  of  Constantinople,  3726,  and 

350-1  (3606  and  340-1). 
G.  Finlay:  History  of  Greece,  351  (341). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall.  351-2  (341-2). 
G.  Finlay:  History  of  Greece,  6  and  2730  (6  and 

2656). 

:  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,  1649-50 

(1611-12). 

9.  Minor  Crusading  Movements  : 

(a)   Tfie  Children's  Crusade  (a.  d.  1212). 
Besant  and  Palmer;  Jerusalem,  655-6  (632-3). 

(6)  Againut  tfu  Albigenses  (a.  d.  1209-1229). 
G.    Rawlinson:    Seventh    Oriental     Monarchy, 

2127-8  (20«3-4). 
J.  L.  Mosheini:  Christianity.  2128  (2084). 
H.  H.  Milman:  Lsitiii  Christianity,  39  (32). 
J.  Alzog:  Manual  of  Church  History,  39  (32). 
Sir  J.  Stephen:  History  of  France,  39  (32). 
E.  Smedley:  History  of  France,  39-40(32-3). 
Sir  James  Stephen :  History  of  France,  40  and 

41  (33  and  34). 
E.  A.   Frtenian:  Hist.    Geography  of  Europe, 

40-1  (33-4). 

((•)  Af/airmt  the  lAvonianJt  (about  a.  d.  1200). 
G.  F.  Maclear:  Apostles  of  Media-val  Europe, 

2075(2031). 

('/)  Af/ninut  the  Pnisnant  (about  A.  D.  1250-). 
G.  F.   Maclear;  Apostles  of  Mediieval  Europe, 

2684-5  (2612-13). 
T.  Carlyle:  Fn-dcrick  the  (hotil.  26S.5  (2013). 

(f)  Af/fiintt  tlif  Atnu/hndes  (A.  D.  1212). 

E.  A.   Freeman:  Conciuest  of    the  Saracens,  49 
(42.) 

H.  Cfippec:  Conquest   of  Spain  by   the  Moors, 
»fi.5H  (2977). 

10  TiiK  Sixth  Chuhadk(a.  d.  1216-29): 
a.  ProrU-r  :  The  CruHades,  fi.56-7  (638-4). 
K,  A.  Freeman;  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second, 

1480(1446-7). 
Bi-Hant  and  Palmer:  JcnisjilcMi,  1926  (18«5). 

11.  TiiK  Skvkntii  ('iukai)k  (A.  I).  1248-54): 

F.  P.  Giilzol:   History  of  France,  fi.57-8  (684-5). 
J.  F.  Mlfhiiud:  The  Cruwides.  (1.5H  (685). 

12.  Fl.NAt,  MoVK.MKNTH   (A.  I).  (1270-99): 

F.  P.  (iui/.ol.  nistorv  of  France,  65H-9  (685-6). 

(i   PnK:U-r:  The  CruHadeH.  1927  H  (1H86-7). 

W.    Httibbs:     Medlii-val    mid    Modern    History, 

1928  (18H7). 
C    a     Addlmm;   The    Knights  TeinplurH,    859 

(686). 
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13.  The  Effects  of  the  Ckusades; 

E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  659  (636). 
II.  Ilallam:  The  .Middle  Ages,  659  (636). 

W.  Robertson:  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe, 

659  (636). 
W.  Stubbs:  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,   660 

637). 

F.  Guizot:  History  of  Civilization,  660-1  (637-8). 

"The  principle  of  the  Crusades  was  a  savage  fanati- 
cism ;  and  the  most  important  effects  were  analogous 
to  the  cause.  Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return 
with  his  sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Pales- 
tine ;  andeach  relic  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  train 
of  miracles  and  visions.  The  belief  of  the  Catholics  was 
corrupted  by  new  legends,  their  practice  by  new  super- 
stitions; and  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  the 
mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  the  last  abuse  of 
indulgences,  and  the  final  jirogress  of  idolatry,  flowed 
from  the  baleful  fountain  of  the  holy  war." 

E.  Gibbon. 
•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  XXIII. 


THE     RENAISSANCE  — THE      BIRTH 
OF  THE  MODERN  AGE  (A.  D.  1400-1500). 


1.  The  General  Meaning  of  the  Term: 

J.   A.   Symonds:   Renaissance  in  Italy,   2703-4 

(2630-1). 
P.  Villari:  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  2704  (2631). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1077-9  (1049-51). 

2.  The  Leading  Influence  of  Italy  in  the 
Awakening: 

J.    A.    Symonds:  Renaissance  in  Italy,  1872-3, 

1874-5  (1832-3,  1834-5). 
Vernon  Lee:  Euphorion,  1874  (1834). 
H.  A.  Taine:  Italy,  Florence,  and  Venice,   1173 

(1143). 

"  When  Machiavelli  called  Italy  '  the  corruption  of 
the  world,'  he  did  not  speak  rhetorically.  An  impure 
and  worldly  clergy;  an  irreligious,  though  superstitious, 
laity;  a  self-indulgent  and  materialistic  middle  class  : 
an  idle  aristocracy,  excluded  from  politics  and  unused 
to  arms;  a  public  given  up  to  pleasure  and  money  get- 
ting; a  multitude  of  scholars,  devoted  to  trifles,  and 
vitiated  by  studies  which  clashed  with  the  ideals  of 
Christianity  —  from  such  elements  in  the  nation  pro- 
ceeded a  widely  spread  and  ever-increasing  degeneracy. 
.  .  .  Religion  expired  in  laughter,  irony,  and  license. 
Domestic  simplicity  yielded  to  vice,  whereof  the 
records  are  precise  and  unmistakable.  The  virile  vir- 
tues disappeared.  What  survived  of  courage  assumed 
the  forms  of  ruttianism,  ferocity,  and  treasonable  dar- 
ing. Still,  simultaneously  with  this  decline  in  all  the 
moral  qualities  which  constitute  a  powerful  people, 
the  Italians  brought  their  arts  and  some  departments 
of  their  literature  to  a  perfection  that  can  only  be  paral- 
leled by  Ancient  Greece.  The  anomaly  implied  in  this 
statement  is  striking;  but  it  is  revealed  to  us  by  evi- 
dence too  overwhelming  to  be  rejected. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

3.  Other  Greatly  Contributing  Causes  : 
(a)    The  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  tTie  Turks 

(A.  D.  1453): 
C.  C.  Felton :  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern,  524 

(510). 
Demetrios  Bikelas:  The  Byzantine  Empire,  352 

(342). 
J.  N.  Larned:  The  Greek  Revival,  1077-8(1050). 

(6)  The  Invention  of  Printing  (a.  d.  1456). 
J.  N.  Larned:  The  Invention  of  Printing,  1077 

(1049). 
H.  Bouchot:  The  Printed  Book,  2660  (2588). 
W.  Blades:  Books  in  Chains,  2660-1  (2588-9). 

(c)  The  Marvelous  Results  of  Exploration  and 
Discovery. 
J.  N.  Larned  :  Europe,  1078-9  (1050-1). 


J.    A.   Blanqui;    Hist,  of   Political  Economy, 
3730-1  (3610-11). 

(1)  The  Early  Successes  of  the  Portuguese. 
C.  R.  Markham  :  The  Sea  Fathers,  2644  (2572). 
J.  Yeats:  Growth  of  Commerce,  2644r-5  (2572-3). 
J.    W.    Draper:    Intellectual    Development  of 

Europe,  2645  (2573). 

(2)  The  Spanish  Discoveries. 

H.  H.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  Pacific  States, 

55  (48). 
Sir  A.  Helps:  The  Spanish  Conquest,  55-6  (48-9). 

C.  R.  Markham  :  The  Sea  Fathers,  56  (49). 
W.  Irving  :  Life  of  Columbus,  57-8  (50-1). 

J.  Fiske:  The  Discovery  of  America,  60(53). 
J.   Winsor :  Narrative  and   Critical  History  of 
America,  61-2  (54-5). 

(3)  The  English  Discoveries. 

G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  United  States,  58- 

(51). 
H.  Harrisse  :  Discovery  of  North  America,  59. 
: ,  61  (3678). 

4.  The  Effects  of  the  Renaissance: 

(a)  In  Italy. 

H.  A.  Taine:  History  of  English  Literature,, 

2502  (2442). 
W.  Hunt:  History  of  Italy,  1870  (1830). 
Mrs.  Oliphant:  Makers  of  Florence,  1172  (1142). 
H.  A.  Taine:  Italy,  Florence,  and  Venice,  1172-3 

(1142-3). 

(b)  In  France. 

J.  A    Symonds:   Renais.sance  in   Italy,  1872-3 

(1832-3). 
Mrs.  Mark  Pattison :  The  Renaissance  of  Art, 

1216-17  (1184^5). 
A.  Tilley;  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissance,. 

1217  (1185). 

(c)  In  Germany. 

M.  Arnold :  Schools  on  the  Continent,  727  (704). 

(d)  In  England. 

H.  A.  Taine:  English  Literature.  851-2  (824^5). 
J.  A.  Symonds:  Shakspere's  Predecessors,  852-3- 
(825-6). 

5.  The  Influence  of  the  Renaissance: 

(a)   Upon  Art. 
R.  N.  Wornum :  Epochs  of  Painting,  2462-3. 
J.  A.  Symonds:  Renaissance  in  Italy,  2463-4. 
R.  Westmacott:  Handbook  of  Sculpture,  2957-8.. 
J.  A.  Symonds:  Renaissance  in  Italy,  3732  (3612). 
W.  B.  Scaife:  Florentine  Life,  1169  (1139). 

{b)   Upon  Education. 
G.  Com  pay  re  :  History  of  Pedagogy,  725  (702). 
M.  Arnold  :  Schools  on  the  Continent,  727  (704). 

D.  Campbell:  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  etc.,  728-9 
(705-6). 

A.  Lang  :  Oxford,  729-30  (706-7). 

(c)   Upon  Music. 
W.  J.  Henderson:  The  Story  of  Music,  2284. 
H.  G.  B.  Hunt :  A  History  of  Music,  2284. 

{d )   Upon  the  Foundation  of  Libraries. 
J.  A.  Symonds:  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,  2052-3- 

(2008-9). 
G.  W.  Greene  :  Historical  Studies,  2053  (2009). 

E.  Edwards:  Statistics  of  Libraries,  2054  (2010). 
{e)   Upon  Trade  and  Commerce. 

J.  N.  Larned:  Modern  Trade  Routes,  etc.,  3224-8 

(3713-17. 
J.  A.  Blanqui:  History  of  Political  Economy, 

3730-1  (3610-11). 
D.    Campbell:   The  Puritan  in  Holland,   2299.« 

(2251). 


•  See  Important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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♦STUDY  XXIV. 

THE  GREAT   REFORMATION 
(A.  D.  1517-;. 


1.  State  of  Religion  at  the  Close  op  the 
Fifteenth  Century  : 

Vernon  Lee:  Euphorion,  1874  (1834). 
R.  L.  Poole  :  Wyclif  and  Reform,  2501  (2441). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  2501  (2441). 
H.  A.  Taine  :  English  Literature,  2502  (2442). 
J.  A.  Symonds:  Renaissance  in  Italv,  2502(2442). 
J.  y.  Lamed:  Europe,  1081-2  (105'3-4). 

2.  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  : 

(a)  TJie  Albigenges  (a.  d.  1209-1229). 
(Ij  Their  Origin  and  Beliefs. 
H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages.  2561  (2495). 
H.  H.  Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  39  (32). 
A.  Neander:  The  Christian  Church,  39  (32). 
Sir  .1.  Stephen:  History  of  France,  39  (32). 
R.  C.  Trench  :   Mediieval  Church,  409  (399). 

:  ,  3762-3  (3641-2;. 

(2)  Their  Extermination. 
E.  Smedley :  History  of  France,  39-40  (32-3). 
Sir  J.  Stephen  :  History  of  France.  40  (33). 
E.  E.  Crowe  :  History  of  France,  41  (34). 

E.  A.  Freeman :  Historical  (ieographv  of  Europe, 
41  (34;. 

Sir  J.  Stephen:  History  of  France,  41  (34) 
{b)  Wyclif  and  the  Lollards  (about  a.  u.  1375- 
14^XJ;. 

A.  M.  F.  Robinson:  End  of  Middle  Ages,  285 
(276;. 

C.  Ullmann:  Reformers  l>efore  the  Reformation, 
28.'Mi  (276-7;. 

B.  flerford  :  Story  of  Religion  in  England,  841-2 
(814-1.5;. 

R.  L.  Poole:  Wyclif  and  Reff)rm,  842  (815). 
J.  A.  Froude:  History  of  Kn;:land,  842  (815). 
J.  Gairflner:  English  History,  842  (815). 

C.  H.  Pearson    English  Ilistorv.  843-4  (816-17). 
J.  R.  Green;  Hist^jry  of  English"  Pw)p]e.  844(817). 

(c)  IhiM  anrl  the  li'iluininit  lUforination  (a.  D. 
(14^)5-1434). 
J.  N.  Umed:  Eiiropf,  1072-3(1044-5). 
K.  C.  Trench:  .Medijival  Clmrcli.  2'M\-1  (2H7-8). 
li.  Taylor:  History  of  Germany,  297-8  (288-9;. 

Id)  SuT/marola  ( \.  i>,  14'.K)-1498). 
Mrn   Oliphfint :  .Makers  of  Florence,  1172  (1142). 
O.  T.  Hill    Int.  to  Savonarola's  Triumph  of  the 

Crws.  1173-5  (1143-5). 

8.  TiiK    Immkuiatk  Cauheh  ok  the  Rekok.m 
Oi;tbkkak: 

O.   P.    Finher:  Tlie  Christian  Church,   14«9-fK) 

(145<^7;. 
L.     Ranke:    Hinlory    of    Reformation.    2604-5 

(2443—4) 
(f    P   Fisher;  The  Refortnation,  2.'»05  (2444; 
Carfiinal  Wlwrriari:  DoctrincHof  Catholic  Church, 

2.V).5-«  '2444-5). 
T    KoMe    Marrin  Luther.  2.V)3-4. 
J    N    ,M.  f)'Auhlgne:  Story 'if  the  Reformation, 

WW,  ('M4r,). 

4.   Li  thkk'ji  PiurTKKT  a.ni>  the  Awakk.m.vo  or 
GcRMANr  (A   i>.  1517): 

F.  H<-'-V)hm:  The  Protiixtant  Revolution,  2.V)fl-7 
(2445  6) 

L     Uhtiki- .    HlHt/.ry  of  the    R/formfttion.   2507 

244«i 
J    N.  Umwl;  Europ#r,  lOHl-2  (10,VM). 


5.  The  Ninety-Five  Theses: 

Full  Text  of  Luther's  Manifesto,  2507-9  (2446-8). 

6  Luther  burns  the  Papal  Bull  (1520) ;  thk 

Diet  at  Worms  (1521) : 
S.  Baring-Gould:  The  Church  in  Germany,  1490 

(1457). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  2509-11  (2448-50). 
J.  A.  Froude :  Luther,  2512-13  (2451-2). 

"  The  presence  in  which  he  [Luther,  at  the  Diet]  found 
himself  -would  have  tried  the  nerves  of  the  bravest  of 
men ;  the  Emperor,  sternly  hostile,  with  his  retinue  of 
Spanish  priests  and  nobles;  the  Archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, all  of  the  opinion  that  the  stake  was  the  only  fit- 
ting place  for  so  insolent  a  heretic;  the  dukes  and 
barons,  whose  stern  eyes  were  little  likely  to  reveal 
their  sympathy,  if  sympathy  any  of  them  felt.  Only 
one  of  them,  George  of  Frunasberg,  had  touched  Luther 
on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed  through  the  ante-room. 
•  Little  monk,  little  monk,'  he  said,  '  thou  hast  work  be- 
fore thee  that  I,  and  many  a  man  whose  trade  is  war, 
never  faced  the  liueof.  If" thy  heart  is  right,  and  thy 
cause  good,  go  on,  in  God's  name.  He  will  not  forsake 
thee.'  .  .  .  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Eck  said  that  he 
had  spoken  disrespectfully;  his  heresies  had  already 
been  condemned  at  the  Council  at  Constance;  let  him 
retract  on  these  special  points,  and  he  should  have 
consideration  for  the  rest.  He  required  a  plain  Yes  or 
No  from  him  '  without  horns.'  The  taunt  roused  Lu- 
ther's blood.  His  full  brave  self  was  in  the  reply.  '  I  will 
give  you  an  answer,'  he  said,  '  which  has  neither  horns 
nor  teeth.  Popes  have  erred  and  Councils  have  erred. 
Prove  to  me  out  of  Scripture  that  I  am  wrong,  and  I 
submit.  Till  then  my  conscience  binds  me.  Herd  sUmd. 
I  can  do  no  more,  "(iod  help  me.  Amen.'  All  day  long 
the  storm  raged.  Night  had  fallen,  and  torches  were 
lighted  before  the  sitting  closed.  Luther  wa.s  dismissed 
at  last.  When  he  had  reached  his  lodging  again,  he 
flung  up  his  hands.  •  I  am  through! '  he  cried.  '  I  am 
through  I  If  I  had  a  tliousaiid  heads  they  should  be 
struck  off  one  by  one  before  1  would  retract.'  "  J.  A. 
Frolde. 

7.  ZWINGLI,   AND  the  REFORMATION   IN   SWITZ- 
ERLAND (a.  d.  1519-1531): 

G.  Waddington:  The  Reformation,  2511  (2450). 
Hug  and  Stead:  Switzerland,  2511-12  (2450-1). 

:  ,  3130-1  (3046-7). 

J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1087-8  (1059-60). 

8.  The  Reformation  Movement  in  France: 
M.  Creighton:  The  Papacv.  1210-11  (1178-9). 
A.  Tillev:  The  French  Reiuiissance,  1217  (11H5). 
G.  P.  Fisher:  The  Refornialion.  2513-14  (2452-3). 
R.   Heath:    The    Reformation  in    France,    2514 

(2453). 

9.  Thk  Rk.voi.t  in  t?ik  Nkthkiu.ands: 

J.   E.  T.   Rogers:    The  Story  of  Holland.  2802 

(22.54). 
T.  H.  Dyer;  Modern  Europe.  2302-3  (22.54-5). 
C.  nimann:  Reform«TS  before  the  Refornialion, 

326  (316). 

W.  E.  Grinis:  Influence  of  the  Netherlands.  826 

(316). 
I).  Camjihell:  The  Puritan  in  Hollund.  etc.,  728-U 

(70.5-<»). 
G.  P.  Fishrr  ;  The  Reforniatioti,  2308  (2255). 
J.    L.     .Motley:    The    Dutch    Republic,    2303^ 

(2255-6). 

10.  Growth  of  thk  Lutheran  Movement  in 
Gkumany  (a.  D.  15'22-9): 

W.  Coxe:  Houw  of  AiiHtrin,  251.5-16  (24.54-5). 
O.  P.  Fisher:  The  Reformation,  2516  (24.55). 

11.  OHiors  oktukNa.mk  "  Protkhtant  "  (a.  d. 
1529) ; 

P.  Hayne  :  Martin  Luther,  2516-17  (24.55-6). 

12.  The  ?'isal  Hi(ka(  11 ;  thk  "  Ai;<isiiuho  (^on- 
KKHMioN  "  (a.  i>    1.530): 

J,  Miehelel     Life  of  Luiher,  2517  (24.56). 
J.   Alzf.g:   .Manual  of  Chureh   Ilistorv.  2517-18 
(24.50-7). 
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W.  Robertson  :  Charles  V.,  1493-4  (1460-1). 
J.  N.  Lamed  :  Europe,  1086-7  (1058-9). 

13.  Calvin,  and  his  Ecclesiastical  State  ; 
J.  Tulioch:  Leaders  of  the   Reformation,  1450 

(1417). 
R.  Heath :  Reformation  in  France,  2514  (2453). 
L.  Ililusser  :  The  Reformation,  1451-2(1417-19). 

14.  The  Beginning  of  the  Countek-Rekou- 
MATioN  (about  A.  D.  1535): 

"  I  intend  to  use  this  term  Counter-Reformation  to 
denote  the  reform  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was 
stimulated  by  the  German  Reformation,  and  which, 
when  the  Council  of  Trent  had  fixed  the  dogmas  and 
discipline  of  Latin  Christianity,  enal)led  the  Papacy  to 
assume  a  militant  policy  in  Europe,  whereby  it  regained 
a  large  portion  of  the  provinces  that  had  previously 
lapsed  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  dissent.  .  .  .  The 
centre  of  the  world-wide  movement  which  is  termed  the 
Counter-Reformation  was  naturally  Rome.  Events  had 
brought  the  Holy  See  once  more  into  a  jiosition  of  prom- 
inence. It  was  more  powerful  as  an  Italian  State  now, 
-through  the  support  of  Spain  and  the  extinction  of  na- 
tional independence,  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
history."    J.  A.  Symonds. 

J.  A.  Symouds  :  The  Italian  Renaissance,  1883-4 

(1843-4). 
A.  W.  Ward:    The  Counter-Reformation,  2518 

(2457). 
J.  A.  Symonds:  The  Catliolic  Reaction,  2518-19 

(2457-8). 

15.  Two  Effective   Agents  of  the  Roman 
Church: 

(a)  The  Council  of  Trent  (a.  d.  1545-1563). 

L.  Hausser:  The  Reformation,  2519-20  (2458-9). 
L.  von   Ranke:   History   of  the   Popes,  2520-1 

(2459-60). 
A.  W.  Ward:  The  Counter-Reformation,  2521 

(2460). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1092  (1064). 

(b)  The  Society  of  Jesus  (a.  d.  1540-). 

L.  Hausser:  The  Reformation,  1928-9  (1887-8). 
G.  B.  Nicolini:  History  of  the  Jesuits,  1929(1888). 
L.   von  Ranlie:    History  of  the  Popes,    1931-2 
(1890-1). 

16.  Progress  of  Lutheranism  .in  Germany 
(A.  D.  1530-1620): 

J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1086-7  (1058-9). 
W.  Robertson  :  Charles  V.,  1493-4  (1460-1). 
S.  A.  Dunham  :  The  Germanic  Empire,  1494-5 

(1461-2). 
S.  Baring-Gould:  The  Story  of  Germany,  118-9 

(111-12). 

17.  War  with  the  Emperor  (a.  d.  1546-1561): 
C.  D.  Yonge :  Three  Centuries  of  Modern  His- 
tory, 1495-6  (1462-3). 

J.   Alzog :  Universal  Church    History,    1496-7 

(1463-4). 
W.  Menzel:  History  of  Germany,  1497-8  (1464-5). 

18.  Internal  Dissensions  and  the  Catholic 
Reaction  : 

W.  Zimmerman:   History  of   Germany,  1498-9 

(1465-6). 
O.  Kammel :  German  History,  2521-2  (3766-7). 
•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  XXV. 


THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  AND  RE- 
LIGIOUS WARS  IN  FRANCE. 


1.   The  Comparative  Independence  of  the 

Gallican  Church  : 
H.  Hallam  :  The  Middle  Ages,  1197  (1165). 


H.  H.  Milmau:  Latin  Christianity,  1197(1165). 
M.  Creighton  :  The  Papacy,  1210-11  (1178-9). 

F.  P.  Guizot:  History  of  France,  1219-20  (1187-8). 

W.  H.  Jervis:  The  Church  of  France,  1220  (1188). 

"  The  long  contest  for  Gallican  rights  had  lowered  the 
prestige  of  tlx?  popes  in  France,  but  it  had  not  weak- 
ened tne  Catholic  Church,  which  wa.s  older  than  the 
monarchy  itself,  and,  in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  was 
indissolubly  associated  with  it.  The  Colfege  of  the 
Sorbonne,  or  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Paris,  and  the 
Parliament,  which  had  together  maintained  Gallican 
liberty,  were  united  in  stern  hostility  to  all  doctrinal 
innovations."    G.  P.  Fishkk. 

2.  Beginning  of  the    Protestant    Reform 
Movement  (about  a.  d.  1520): 

A.  Tillev:  The  French  Renaissance,  1217  (1185). 

G.  P.  Fisher  :  The  Reformation,  2513-14  (2452-3). 
R.   Heath :    The   Reformation  in  France,   2514 

(2453). 
W.  Hanua:  The  Wars  of  the  Huguenots,  2292-3 
(2244-5). 

E.  de  Bonnechose.   History  of  France,   1225-6 
(1193-4). 

3.  The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  (about  a.  d. 
1560): 

L.  Hausser:  The  Reformation.  1229  (1197). 

H.  M.  Baird:  The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  1230 

(1198). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1089  (1061). 

4.  Beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars;  the  Guises, 
CONDES,  et  al.  : 

G.  Masson:  Tlie  Huguenots,  1230  (1198). 

W.  Besant:  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  1230-2(1198- 

1200). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1097-8  (1069-70). 

5.  Rochelle,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  : 

W.  Hanna:  The  Wars  of  the  Huguenots,  2292-3 
(2244-5). 

: ,  1232-3  (1200-1). 

L.  Hausser:  The  Reformation,  1233^  (1201-2). 

6.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
(A.  D.  1572): 

J.  A.  Froude:  History  of  England,  1236  (1204). 
T.  Wright:  History  of  France,  1236  (1204). 

7.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Civil  Wars  (a.  d. 
1572-1576) : 

F.  P.  Guizot:  History  of  France,  1236-7  (1204-5). 
E.  E.  Crowe:  History  of  France,  1237-8  (1205-6). 
S.  A.  Dunham:  History  of  Poland,  2615-16  (2547). 

8.  The  Catholic  League  and   the    Pope's 
Bull  (a.  d.  1576): 

W.  H.  Jervis:  The  Church  of  France,  1238-9 
(1206-7). 

G.  W.  Kitchin:  History  of  France,  1239  (1207). 

9.  Henry  op  Navarre,  and  the  Battle  op 
CouTRAS  (a.  d.  1584r-1589): 

Due  d'Aumale:  Princes  of  Conde,  1240-1  (1209). 

W.  Hanna:  Wars  of  the  Huguenots,  1241  (1209). 

V.  Duruy:  History  of  France,  1241-2  (1209-10). 

"  The  struggle  lasted  but  an  hour,  yet  within  that 
hour  the  Catholic  army  lost  3000  men,  more  than  400  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  first  families  in  the  King- 
dom; 3000  men  were  made  prisoners.  Not  more  than  a 
third  part  of  their  entire  army  escaped.  The  Huguenots 
lost  only  about  200  men.  .  .  .  Before  night  fell  Navarre 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  French  King,  which  ran  thus : 
'Sire,  my  Lord  and  Brother,  —  Thank  God,  J  have  beaten 
your  enemies  and  your  army.'  It  was  but  too  true  that 
the  poor  King's  worst  enemies  were  to  be  found  in  the 
very  armies  that  were  marshalled  in  his  name." 

W.  Hanna. 

10.  Henry  becomes  Henry   IV.  of  France; 
the  Battle  of  Ivry  (a.  d.  1589) : 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  1242-3  (1210-11). 
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"  My  friends,  if  you  share  my  fortune  this  day,  I  share 
yours.  I  am  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die  with  you. 
Keep  your  ranks  firmly,  1  beg ;  if  the  heat  of  the  combat 
comp)els  you  to  quit  them,  think  always  of  the  raUy ;  it 
is  the  gaining  of  the  battle.  If  you  lose  your  ensigns, 
pennons,  and  banners,  do  not  lose  sight  of  my  white 
plume;  you  will  find  it  always  on  the  road  of  honor  and 
victory."'    Hexby  of  Navabbe. 

11.  Henry's  Abjuration  of  Pkotestantism 
(A.  D.  1593): 

Due  d'Aumale:  The  Princes  of  Conde,    1244-5 

(1212-13j. 
H.  31.  Baird:  The  Huguenots.  1245  (1213). 
Sir  J.  Stephen:  History  of  France,  1245  (1213). 

12.  The  Siege  of  Paris  :  IsTERFERE^•CE  of 
Philip  II.  Ca.  d.  1590-1598): 

J.  L.  Motley:  The  United  Netherlands,  124^-4 

(1211-12;. 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modem  Europe,  1245-7  (1213-15). 

13.  From  the  Edict  of  N.vxtes  (1.598;  to  As- 
8a8sixation  of  the  king  (1610) : 

H.  M.  Baird:  The  Huguenots,  1247-8  (1215-16). 
W.  Hanna:  Wars  of  the  Huguenots.  1248  (1216). 
A.  de  Bonnechose :  History  of  France,  1248  (1216). 

"  For  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants  the  cardinal  con- 
cession of  the  Edict  was  libertj-  to  dwell  anywhere  in 
the  royal  dominions,  without  being  >ubjected  to  in- 
quiry, vexed,  molested,  or  constrained  to  do  anything 
contrari'  to  their  (.ouaoiance.  As  respects  puldic  wor- 
ship, while  perfect  equality  was  not  established,  the 
dispositions  were  such  as  v>  bring  it  within  the  power 
of  a  Prot««tant  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  meet  his 
fellow-believen'  for  the  holiest  acts,  at  least  from  time 
to  time.  .  .  .  Scholarx  of  b<jth  religions  were  ti>  be  ad- 
jjjjj.,.,1  „..i.,.,.  .1.,,..  ....    .     .   _•..;, ,j,  j^  ^11  universi- 

tle-  ■  France.  The  same 

imp.  ,       ■ 'eptifin  of  the  sick 

io  the  hrj^pital.s,  and  to  the  p<x4r  in  the  provision  made 
for  this  relief.  More  than  this,  the  Protestants  were 
permitted  to  e«tabli.«h  nchotth  of  their  own  in  all  places 
where  their  worship  was  authorized."  H.  M.  Baibd. 

14.  The  PiI»k  ok  KrcHELiEU.  and  Distuaction 

OF  THE  Kl.NGDOM  : 

Voltaire:  Ancient  and  Modem  Ilistorj-,  1248-9 

(121ft-17;. 
J.  B.  Perkin.s:  France  under  Mazarin.  1251  (1219;. 
G.  W.  Kitchin:  History  of  France.  1251-2  (1220;. 

15.  The  Hvolenot  Revolt  (a.  d.  1627-1628): 
C.  D.  Yonge:  France  under  the  Bourbons,  1252-3 

(1220-1;. 
A-  D.  White:  The  Statesmanship  of  Richelieu, 

12.53  ^221;. 
R.   Hf-ath:    The    Reformation   in   France,  1253 

n221;. 

16.  ArciuwroN  ok  Ixhih  XIV.,  and  liK.vEWKD 
Perhkxttion  of  the  FIi:oiknothU.  d.  1661;: 

J.  r      '  r,,  r,f  Loui.s  XIV..  1265  (1233;. 

8.  .        i      .MieiioLs.  12fi.>-«  a23J*-4;. 

17.  RrrfjCATiON  of  the  Kdict  of  Nantkh  (1685), 

A5D  Exodl-h  of  THK.  HinfF.Nr>TB  (1681 -H;: 
A.  de  I>arnartln»^    .Memoirs  of  C*lehrate«l  Charac- 

tpm.  VifM  n237;. 
R.  L.  VrniU-   Hugueootcof  the  Diipenlon.  1269- 

70  (1287-8). 

•  Sm  important  ncU  at  Ktadef  Study  I. 
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CAmctx-rirt  OF  flPAnr  bt  thk  Arab  Moorm 

(A.    r>    711    IH;; 

H.  C<»ppe«    Conqiiwt  of  H[mln,  3054  (2tr74), 


S.  A.  Dunham :  History  of  Spain,  3056-7  (2976-7). 

2.  Rise  of  the  Christian  States  ; 

H.  Coppee:  Conquest  of  Spain,  3055  (2975). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  Conquest  of  the  Saracens,  3055 

(2975). 
S.  A.  Dunham  ;  History  of  Spain,  2291  and  3056 

(2243.  2976). 
E.  A.  Freeman;  Hist.    Geog.    of  Europe,  3058 

(3977). 

3.  UxiON  OF  Castile  and  Aragox: 

E.  E.  Hale  :  The  Story  of  Spain,  3060  (2979). 
C.  H.  Pearson :  English  History.  3061-2  (2980-1). 
H.  Hallam:  iliddle  Ages,  3062-3  (2981-2). 

4.  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Moorish  Kingdom 
OF  Grajsada: 

C.  M.    Yonge :   The  Christians  and  Moors  of 
Spain,  3059-60  (2978-9). 

H.  Coppee  :  Conquest  of  Spain,  3061  (2980). 

:   ,  3063-4  (2982-3). 

W.  H.  Prescott:  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  3064 
(2983). 

5.  The  Early  Spanish  Cortes  and  the  Santa 
Hermandad : 

W.  H.  Prescott:  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  639-40 

(616-17). 
H.  Hallam  :  Middle  Ages,  640-1  (617-18). 
W.  H.  Prescott:  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  1698-9 

(1659-60). 

6.  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition  : 

J.  A.  Symonds :  Renaissance  in  Italy,  1789-91 

(17.50-2). 
J.  I.  von  DOllinger :  The  Jews  in  Europe,  1966 

(1925). 
II.  T.  Buckle  :  History  of  Civilization,  2270-1 

(2226-7). 

7.  Early  History  of  the  Netherlands  : 

J.  L.  Motley:  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  2298 

(22.50). 
W.  T.   McCullagh:  The  Free  Nations,  2298-9 

(22.50-1 ). 

D.  CamplKjll :  The  P*uritan   in   Holland,   etc., 
2299  (2251). 

C.  M.  Yonge  : 

8.  Relations 
General ; 

C.  M.  Davifs : 

J.    L.    Motley 

(22.5'i-:i). 

9.  Markiaok  of  Marv  of  Buromndy  to  Ma.\- 

IMIMAN  OK  Al  STRIA  (a.  i».   1477): 
I'bilip  lie  OimmliicH:  .Memoirs,  2301  (2253). 
C.  M,  I)avie.H:  Hi.st4)ry  of  Holland.  2301-2  (2254). 

10.  RiHK  OK  the  .ViHTiio  Si'AMHii  Dynasty: 

W    H    Prifjcotl:  Frnllimnd  and  l.subillu,  306.5-6 

(2984-5). 
.1  FT.  Rogers.  The  Story  of  Holland,  2802  (2254). 
T.  H   Dver:  Modem  Europe,  2302-JJ  (2254-5). 
J    HlglaiKl  ;  History  ..f  Spidn.  3066  (29H5). 
T    H.  Dyer:  .M'«lerii  Kurope.  :UH«S-7  (2985-6). 
W.  H.  Pres<-.ilt      I'liilip  II..  3067  (2986). 

11.  Beoinmno  ok  the  Uekormation  ln  tue 
Nkthkulanijh: 

G.  I'.  Fisher  :  The  Uefomintloii.  2808  (2255). 
J     L.    .Motley:    Tlie     Duteli     Hepuhlic,    2803-4 
(22.55-^;. 

12.  The  AffESSHIN  and  HoRRIIH.K  ClIMtAtTKR 

OK  I'Hir.ii'  II.  (a.  I).  1555). 
C.  M.  Dttvles  ;  HiBtory  of  H<.lland,  2H0I  (2256). 


Cameos  of  History.  2300  (22.52). 
with  Bi'rgcndy  ;  the  States 

History  of  Holland.  2300(22.52). 
The   Dutch   Republic.   2300-01 
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T.  C.  Grattan:  History  of  the  Netherlands,  2304-5 

(2256-7). 
C.  Gayane  :  Philip  II.,  2305,  3068  (2257,  2987). 

13.  Philip  II.  and  the  Catholic  Reaction  : 
G.  Procter:  History  of  Italy,  2520  (2459). 

L.   von   Ranke :  History  of   the   Popes,  2520-1 

(2459-60). 
O.  Kammel:  History  of  Germany,  2521-2. 

14.  Beginning  of  Organized  Resistance  to 
THE  Tyranny  of  Philip  (a.  d.  1562); 

W.  H.  Prescott:  The  Reign  of  Philip  II.,  2305-6 

(2257-8). 
J.  L.  Motley;  The  Dutch  Republic,  2306  (2258). 
T.  C.  Grattan;  History  of  the  Netherlands,  2306-7 

(2258-9). 
T.  H.  Dyer :  Modern  Europe,  2307  (2259). 
F.  Schiller:  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  2307 
.  (2259). 
J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1094-5  (1066-7). 

15.  The  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  Council  op 
Blood  (a.  d.  1567) : 

L.  Hausser:  The  Reformation,  2307-8(2259-60). 
J.    L.    Motley:   The   Dutch  Republic,   2309-10 

(2261-2). 

16.  The  Stupendous  Death-Sentence  (a.  d. 

1568): 

J.  L.  Motley:  The  Dutch  Republic,  2310  (2262). 

"  Upon  the  16th  February,  1568,  a  sentence  of  the 
Holy  Office  condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neth- 
erlands to  death  as  heretics.  From  this  universal  doom 
only  a  few  persons,  especially  named,  were  excepted. 
A  proclamation  of  the  King,  dated  ten  days  later,  con- 
firmed this  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  into  instant  execution,  without  regard  to 
age,  sex,  or  condition.  This  is  probably  the  most  con- 
cise death-warrant  that  was  ever  framed.  Three  mil- 
lions of  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  scaffold  in  three  lines ;  and  as  it  was  well 
known  that  these  were  not  harmless  thunders,  like  some 
bulls  of  the  Vatican,  but  serious  and  practical  measures 
which  It  was  intended  should  be  enforced,  the  horror 
which  they  produced  may  be  easily  imagined."  J.  L. 
Motley. 

17.  Beginning  op  the  Forty  Years'  "War 
(A.  D.  1568): 

C.  D.  Yonge:  Modern  History.  2310-11  (2262-3). 
J.    L.    Motley:   The   Dutch   Republic,    2311-12 

(2263-4). 
A.  Young:  History  of  the  Netherlands,  2312-13 

(2264-5). 

18.  The  Recall  of  Alva,  and  the  Siege  op 
Leyden  (a.  d.  1573-4): 

C.  M.  Davies:  History  of  Holland,  2313-14 
(2265-6). 

D.  Campbell:  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  etc.,  729 
(706). 

19.  The  Pacification  of  Ghent,  and  the 
Union  of  Brussels  (a.  d.  1575-7) : 

T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  2314^16  (2266-8). 
J.  E.  T.  Rogers:  The  Story  of  Holland,  2316-17 

(2268-9). 
J.   L.   Motley:  The  Dutch  Republic,   2317-18 

(2269-70). 

20.  The  Assassination  of  William  op  Or- 
ange, AND  Birth  op  the  Republic  (a.  d. 
1584^5) : 

T.   Grattan:  History  of  the  Netherlands,  2318 

(2270). 
J.  L.  Motley:  The  United  Netherlands,  2318-20 

(2270-2). 

"  Thus  constituted  was  the  commonwealth  upon  the 
death  of  William  the  Silent.    The  gloom  produced  by 


that  event  was  tragical.  Never  in  human  history  was  a 
more  poignant  and  universal  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any 
individual.  The  despair  wa.s,  for  a  brief  season,  abso- 
lute; but  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  more  lofty  senti- 
ments. .  .  .  Even  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder,  the 
Estates  of  Holland,  then  sitting  at  Delft,  passed  a  res- 
olution '  to  maintain  the  good  cause,  with  God's  help, 
to  the  uttermost,  without  sparing  gold  or  blood.'  .  .  . 
The  next  movement,  after  the  last  solemn  obsequies 
had  been  rendered  to  the  Prince,  was  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  wants  of  his  family.  For  the  man  who  had 
gone  into  the  revolt  with  almost  royal  revenues,  left  his 
estate  so  embarrassed  that  his  carpets,  tapestries,  house- 
hold linen  —  nay,  even  his  silver  spoons,  and  the  very 
clothes  of  his  wardrobe  —  were  disposed  of  at  auction 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors."    J.  L.  Motley. 

21.  The  Downfall  of  Antwerp  (a.  d.  1585) : 
J.  L.  Motley:  The  Dutch  Republic,  125  (118). 
G.  L.  Craik:  History  of  British  Commerce,  3107 

(3025). 
J.  N.  Larned:  The  Flemings  and  Dutch,  3226-7 

(3715-6). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  2320  (2272). 

22.  The  United  Provinces  and  Elizabeth  op 
Engl.ynd: 

Sir  T.  E.  May:  Democracy  in  Europe,  2320-1 

(2272-3). 
J.  A.  Froude:  History  of  England,  2321-2(2274). 
C.  M.  Davies:  History  of  Holland,  2322  (2274). 

23.  Steady  Decline  op  Spanish  Power,  and 
Death  of  Philip  II.  (a.  d.  1590-98) : 

Sir  E.    Oust:  The   Thirty  Years'   War,   2322-3 

(2274-5). 
Sir  T.  E.  May:  Democracy  in  Europe,  2323-4 

(2275-6). 

24.  Rise  of  Dutch  Commerce  ;  the  East  India 
Company  (a.  d.  1595-1620) : 

W.    T.    McCullagh:    Industrial    History,   2324 

(2276). 
F.  H.  H.  Guillemard:  Malaysia,  2124. 
J.   N.    Larned:  The  Flemings  and  the  Dutch, 

3226-8  (3715-17). 

25.  John    Barneveldt,   and  the    Arminian 
Controversy  (a.  d.  1600-1620): 

C.  M.   Yonge:  Cameos  from  English  History, 
2324-6  (2276-8). 

D.  Campbell:  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  etc.,  729 
(706). 

26.  Final  Establishment  of  Peace  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Provinces   (a.  d. 

1648): 

J.  B.  Perkins :  France  under  Mazarin,  2329-30 

(2281-2). 
J.  Geddes:  John  De  Witt,  2330  (2282). 

27.  Prosperity    of    the    Dutch    Republic, 
which  becomes  Holland  (about  a.  d.  1660): 

D.  Campbell:  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  etc. ,  2332-3 

(2284-5). 
O.  Airy:  The  English  Restoration,  2333  (2285). 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*STUDY   XXVII. 


THE    THIRTY    YEARS'    WAR    (A.    D. 
1618-1648). 


"  The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the  last  struggle  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  This  war, 
whose  direction  and  object  were  equally  undetermined, 
may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  portions,  in  which  the 
Elector  Palatine,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  France  played 
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in  succession  the  principal  part.  It  became  more  and 
more  complicated  until  it  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  It  was  prolonged  indefinitely  by  various  causes. 
I.  The  intimat*  union  between  the  twobranches  of  the 
house  of  Austria  and  of  the  Catholic  party,  —  their  op- 
ponents, on  the  other  hand,  were  not  homogeneous.  U. 
The  inaction  of  England,  the  tardy  intervention  of 
France,  the  poverty  of  Denmark  and  "Sweden,  etc.  The 
armies  which  took"part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  were 
no  longer  feudal  militias,  they  were  permanent  armies, 
and  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  covmtries  which  they  laid 

waste."      J.  MiCHELET. 

1.  COXDITIOXS  WHICH  LED  UP  TO  THE  WaR  : 

O.  Kammel:  History  of  Germany.  2521-2  (3767). 

E.  L.  Godkin:  History  of  Hungary,  1717,  first 
column,  (laiS). 

W.    Zimmerman:  History  of  Germany,  1498-9 
(146.>^). 

F.  Schiller:  The  Thirty  Years'  "War,  301-2  (293). 
J.  Sime:  History-  of  Germany,  1499-1500  (1466-7). 
J.  ilichelet:  ilodern  History.  1500  (1467). 

J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1099-1100  (1071-2). 

2.  The  Prostration  of  Protestantism  (a.  d. 
1618-1626j: 

F.  Kohlrausch:  History  of  Germany,  1500-1501 
('1467-8;. 

B.  Chapman;  Gustavus  Adolphus.  1501-2  (1469). 
S.  R.  Gardiner:  Thirty  Years'  War,  1502  (1469). 
W.  Coxe:  House  of  Austria,  1502-4  (1469-71). 

3.  The  ScppRESsiox  OF  Bohemia  (.\.  d.  1621- 
48): 

L.  Hausser:  The  Great  Reformation,  302  ^293). 
J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe.  1100  (1072j. 

"No  Bnccor  reached  the  unfortunate  people;  but 
neith<-rdid  the  vict^^r*  attain  their  end.  Protestantism 
and  llii--ite  memories  could  not  be  slain,  and  only  out- 
ward submis.tion  wa-s  f-yt,,M,..!  .  .  um  a  de»(-rt  was 
creatisd;  the  land  wa>i '  r  a  (ren«-ration.  Before 

the  war  Bohemia  had  4  iihabitants,and  in  lt>t8 

th'-rf  were  Vjut  "OO.'W)  or 'VJO.utw.  In  some  parts  of  tlie 
':■,  witry  the  papulation  has  not  attained  the  standard  of 
\fys()  Uj  this  day."    L.  Hacsseb. 

4.  TiiK  Rise  ok  Puissia  : 

C.  F.  .John.stf»ne:  Historical  Abstracts.  318  (308). 
H.  voD  Treits<^;hke:  HisU^ry  of  Germany,  2685--6 

r376H-«>. 

5.  Thk  Growiso  Power  of  Sweden  : 

T.  H.  Dvfr:  Mfxh-m  Europe,  289:5-4  f2818-19j. 
C.  K    L'  Fletcher:  Gu.stavu.s  Aflolphus,  2>(94-6 

(2-     ■ 
J.  L  -  GuHtavuH  Adolphus.  2896-7  (2822). 

6.  Thk  Supremact    ok    Wallenhtkin  (a.  d. 
162.V3f), 

G.  B  MuWiHfm:  Battleflclds  of  Germany,  1504-5 
a471-2). 

J   Mitchell :  Life  of  Wallen«t*rln,  1.505-6(1472-8). 
G.  P  K  Jame«:  Dark  Scenes  of  Hintory.  IVW-T 
(1473-4). 

7.  Thk  Ar»vK>T  of  Qubtavcb  Adom-iiih  (a.  d. 
1«3f)-l«32): 

r  T    '        ■      -V  '         /  r:  1.507-8(1475). 

F.  ^  .:ir,  l.VW(1475). 

C.   It.    L.    K)eU;lier    Gut«Uiva»  Adolphus.  1508-0 

(UVy-d). 
J  N.  UmwJ;  Europe.  llW-^ll  (1072-8). 

H    Thk  I>F^rHivK  Hatti.k  at  Lkipmio  (Bukitkn- 
rv.i.u  )  ( K.  \i.  1631;; 

B .^liafjmftnCJnitAVUHAdoliihus,  l.V)1MOn477). 
C.    U     L.    KI«U;li«r:   Guslavun   Adolphun,    1510 
(1477). 

"■\  ■  ■  .r,  It 

wa#  iii*A 

flr«f  iri  IT  w.i«  'I  I*  j.1,1  V  <ii  on  .1  i^ri'.if  h*  .iii-  ini-  .<i  j  |>i-r  I'irlty 
of  molililty  over  wi>lK>it.     It  wiw  an  t^t<H\\  In  liiittory, 


because  it  broke  the  force  upon  which  the  revived  Ca- 
tholicism had  relied  for  the  extension  of  its  empire  over 
Europe.  Germany  might  tear  herself  to  pieces  for  yet 
another  half-generation,  but  the  actual  result  of  the 
Thirty  Yeai-s' War  was  as  good  as  achieved."  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher. 

9.  Recall  of  Wallenstein  ;  the  Battle  of 
Lt'TZEN;  Death  of  Gustavus(a.  d.  1632): 

C.  M.  Yonge:  English  History,  1510-11  (1477-8). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  1511-12  (1478-9). 
C.  T.  Lewis:  History  of  Germany,  1512  (1479). 

10.  Richelieu  becomes  an  Active  Factor  in 
the  War  : 

J.  ilitchell:  Life  of  Wallenstein,  1512-13  (1480). 
H.  M.  Hozier:  Turenne,  1513  (1480). 
G.  B.  Malleson:  Battlefields  of  Germany,  1513-14 
(1480-1). 

11.  Successes  of  the  Swedish  Army  under 
Torstenson  ^a.  d.  1640-2): 

L.  Hausser:  The  Reformation,  1514-15  (1481-2). 

12.  The  Final  Campaigns  of  the  War  (a.  d. 

164>-«): 

H.  M.  Hozier:  Turenne,  1515-16  (1482-3). 

T.  O.  Cockavne:  Life  of  Turenne,  1516   (1483). 

F.    Schiller  :"  The   Thirty  Years'  War,  1516-17 

(1483-4). 

13.  The  Horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  : 

R.  C.    Trench;    Gustavus    Adolphus,    1517-18 

(1484-5). 
H.  von  Z-SQdenhorst:  History  of  Germany,  1518 

(3770). 
J.  N.  Earned  :  Europe,  1101  (1073). 

"  This,  which  had  been  a  civil  war  at  the  first,  did  not 
continue  such  for  long,  or  rather  it  united  presently  all 
tlie  dreadlulne.ss  of  a  civil  war  and  a  foreign.  It  *w;is 
not  long  before  the  hosts  which  trampled  the  (ierman 
soil  had  in  large  part  ceased  to  be  (Ierman ;  every  region 
ot  Euroj>e  sending  of  its  children,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  those  whom  it  must  have  been  gladdest  to  be 
rid  of,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  destroyers.  .  .  .  Under 
conditions  like  these  it  is  not  wonderful  tliat  the  fields 
were  left  untilled;  for  who  would  sow.  what  he  could 
ni-vi-r  reap'.'  What  wonder  that  famine,  thus  invited, 
should  Ix-fore  long  have  arrived?  .  .  .  Persons  were 
found  dead  in  the  fields  with  grass  in  their  mouths, 
while  the  tanner's  and  knackers'  yards  were  beset  for 
the  putrid  carcas.«es  of  Iwasts.  .Men  climbed  up  thegilv 
Ix-r.H  and  tore  down  the  bodies  which  were  susjiended 
there,  and  devoured  them.  Prisimers  were  killed  that 
tlii-y  might  lie  eaten,  rhildren  were  enticed  from  home. 
.  .  .  Tutting  all  together,  it  is  not  to<i  much  to  say 
that  the  crowning  horrors  of  .S'lm.-iria,  of  .leru.salem, 
of  .Saguntuni,  found  their  parallels,  and  often  worse 
than  their  parallels,  in  Christian  (iermany  only  two 
centuries  ago.  .  .  .  (»f  the  population  it  "was  "found 
that  three-ff)urtlis,  in  some  parts  a  far  larger  projior- 
tioii,  linil  p'Tished  ...  or  fled  to  SwitxtTland,  to  IIol- 
laiiil.  and  to  other  countries  never  to  ri-turn  from  them 
again."     K.  ('.  TitK.Ncii. 

14.  Thk  Pkack  ok  Wkstimiai.ia  (.\.  d.  1648): 

G  W.  Kilcliin:  llistorv  of  France,  r")!.'^  1!M1JH«). 
A.  fJiiwhiy:  Tlie  Tliirlv  Years'  War,  1519  (14H«). 
F.    Knlilr(iUHf;h:    HisKJrv  of  Gcnnaiiy,   1519-20 

(I4H6-7). 
J.  N.  Urned:  Europe.  1101  (1078). 

15.  HE»t't-TM  OK  TIIK  Pka(  K  OK  Wkhti'iiama  : 
.1.  Bryce:  The  llolv  Uoiimn  Empire.  1520  (14S7). 
H.  A.  Dtinhiim:  The   GiTiuimic  Empire,  1.520-1 

(14H7-M). 
H.  E  Turner;  The  Germanic  Conntltutlon,  OHil-4 

(660   1). 
S   A.  Dimham;  Tlic  GiTmnnIc  Empire.  (|H4  (661). 
See   ,Miip  of  (Jcrtimny  at    Peace:  of   WeHtplialla. 

15IM   19  rHHIl  7). 

"  Both  l.uthnmnii  anil  ralrlnlatii  wpn>  dpclared  fren 
from  lill  jurisdiction  of  the  I'opeor  iiny  Catholic  preliite. 
'I  liun  the  lanl  link  which  ttotind  (iermany  to  Konin  wua 
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snapped,  the  last  of  the  principles  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Empire  had  existed  was  abandoned.  .  .  .  The  Peace 
of  Westphalia  was  therefore  an  abrogation  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Rome,  and  of  the  theory  of  Cliurch  and 
State  with  which  the  name  of  Rome  was  associated.  .  .  . 
The  Peace  of  Westphalia  is  an  era  in  imperial  history 
not  less  clearly  marked  than  the  Coronation  of  Otto  the 
Great,  or  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  .  .  .  Properly,  in- 
deed, it  was  no  longer  an  Empire  at  all,  but  a  Confed- 
eration, and  that  of  the  loosest  sort.  .  .  .  There  were 
300  petty  principalities  between  the  Alps  and  the  Baltic, 
each  with  its  own  laws,  and  its  own  courts,  its  little 
armies,  its  separate  coinage,  its  tolls  and  custom-houses 
on  the  frontier,  its  crowd  of  meddlesome  and  pedantic 
officials.  This  vicious  system,  which  paralyzed  the 
trade,  the  literature,  and  the  political  thought  of  Ger- 
many, had  been  forming  itself  for  sometime,  out  did  not 
become  fully  established  until  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
by  emancipating  the  princes  from  imperial  control,  had 
made  them  despots  in  their  own  territories."  James 
Bryce. 

16.  The  Relations  of  Austria,  Germany, 
AND  France  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War: 

H.  von  Treitschke:  History  of  Germany,  1521-2 
(3770-1). 

L.  Hausser:  History  of  Germany,  1522  (3771). 

H.  von  Sybel:  The  French  Revolution,  1522-3 
(1488-9). 

•  See  iviportant  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  XXVIII. 


THE  MAKING   OF   ENGLAND  (A.  D. 
449-1200). 


1.  Britain  : 

C.  F.  Keary:  Dawn  of  History,  144-5  (137-8). 
T.  Wright:  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  329  (319). 
J.  Caesar:  Gallic  War,  329  (319). 
C.   Merivale:  History  of  the  Romans,   329-31 

(319-21). 
H.  M.  Scarth:  Roman  Britain,  331  (321). 
E.  Gibbcto:  Decline  and  Fall.  332  (322). 
J.  R.  Green:  The  Making  of  England,  332  (322). 

2.  England  : 

W.  Stubbs:  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  121  (114). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  The  Norman  Conquest,  121  (114). 
T.  Hodgkin:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  2885  (2810). 
W.  Stubbs:  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  806  (779). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  The  English  People,  807  (780). 
J.   R.    Green:  The  Making  of  England,  807-8 
(780-1). 

3.  Ireland  : 

M.  Haverty:  History  of  Ireland,  1794-5  (1754-5). 
E.  Lawless:  The  Story  of  Ireland,  1795  (1755). 
T.  Wright:  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  1795  (1755). 

4.  Scotland: 

W.  F.  Skene:  Celtic  Scotland,  2913-14  (2838-9). 
J.  Rhys:  Celtic  Britain,  2914  (2839). 

E.  A.  Freeman:  The  Norman  Conquest,  2914 
(2839). 

W.  F.  Skene:  Celtic  Scotland,  2914-15  (2839-40). 

5.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest  (a.  d.  470-630): 

F.  Palgrave:  The  Anglo-Saxons,  808  (781). 

J.  M.  Lappenberg:  England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings,  808-9  (781-2). 

E.  A.  Freeman:  Old  English  History,  809  (782). 

Thomas  Fuller:  Church  History  of  Britain,  810 
(782-3). 

G.  F.  Maclear:  The  Conversion  of  the  West,  810 
(783). 

E.  A.  Freeman:  The  Norman  Conquest,  810  (783). 


.7.  R.  Green:  The  Making  of  England,  811  (784). 
J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1042  (1014). 

6.  The  Conversion  of  Ireland  ;  its  Schoolb 
and  Missionaries  : 

Sir  C.  G.  Duffy:  Irish  History,  1795-6  (1755-6). 
Count  de  Montalembert:  Monks  of  the  West, 

1796  (1756). 
G.  F.  Maclear:  Conversion  of  the  West,  474  (460). 
R.  C.  Trench:  Mediaeval  Church  History,  474-5 

(460-1). 
J.  E.  T.  Wiltsch:  Statistics  of  the  Church,  475 

(461). 
A.  T.  Drane:  Christian  Schools,  711-12  (68S-9). 

"  The  rapid  extension  of  the  monastic  institute  in 
Ireland,  and  the  extraordinary  ardour  with  which  the 
Irish  coenobites  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  letters,  remain  undisputed  facts.  '  Within  a  century 
after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,'  says  Bishop  Nicholson, 
'  the  Irish  seminaries  had  so  increased  that  most  parts 
of  Europe  sent  their  children  to  be  educated  here,  and 
drew  thence  their  bishops  and  teachers.'  The  whole 
country  for  miles  round  Leighlin  was  denominated  the 
'land  of  Saints  and  Scholars.'  By  the  ninth  century 
Armagh  could  boast  of  7000  students,  and  the  schools 
of  Cashel,  Dindaleathglass,  and  Lismore  vied  with  it  in 
renown."  A.  T.  Dka>e. 

7.  The  Saxon  Heptarchy: 

E.  A.  Freeman:  The  Norman  Conquest,  811 
(784). 

F.  Gneist:  The  English  Constitution,  811  (784). 
E.  A.  Freeman :  Old  English  History,  812  (785). 
W.  F.  Skene:  Celtic  Scotland,  2914-15  (2839^0). 

8.  The  Danish  Invasions,  and  Alfred  the 
Great : 

R.  G.  Latham:  Nationalities  of  Europe,  2891 
(2816). 

A.  Thierry:  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 2418  (2366). 

G.  W.  Dasent:  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,  2418 
(2366). 

E.  A.  Freeman:  The  Norman  Conquest,  812-13 

(785-6). 
M.  J.  Guest:  History  of  England,  813  (786). 
Thomas    Hughes:    Alfred    the    Great,    813-14 

(786-7). 
S.  R.  Gardiner:  English  History,  815-16  (788-9). 
J.  A.  Giles:  Alfred  the  Great,  713  (690). 

"  Alfred  is  the  most  perfect  character  in  history.  .  .  . 
No  other  man  on  record  has  ever  so  thoroughly  united 
all  the  virtues  both  of  ruler  and  of  the  private  man.  In 
no  other  man  on  record  were  so  many  virtues  disfigured 
by  so  little  alloy.  A  saint  without  superstition,  a  scholar 
without  ostentation,  a  warrior  all  whose  wars  were 
fought  in  the  defense  of  his  country,  a  conqueror  whose 
laurels  were  never  stained  by  cruelty,  a  prince  never 
cast  down  by  adversity,  never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in 
the  day  of  triumph  —  there  is  no  other  name  in  history 
to  compare  with  his.  .  .  .  The  virtue  of  Alfred,  like  the 
virtue  of  Washington,  consisted  in  no  marvelous  dis- 
plays of  superhuman  genius,  but  in  the  simple,  straight- 
forward discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  moment."  E.  A. 
Freeman. 

9.  The  Danish  Conquest  (a.  d.  970-1042) : 

Sir  E.  S.  Creasy:  History  of  England,  816  (789). 
Gardiner  and  Mullinger:  History  of  England, 

816  (789). 
W.  Stubbs:  Const.  History  of  England,  817  (790). 
M.  Haverty:  History  of  Ireland,  1796  (1756). 
S.  Bryant:  Celtic  Ireland,  1796-7  (1756-7). 
T.  D.  McGee:  History  of  Ireland,  1797  (1757). 

10.  The  Saxon  Restoration  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  (a.  d.  1042-1066) : 

A.  H.  Johnson:  The  Normans  in  Europe,  817-18 

(790-1). 
R.  Vaughan:  Revolutions  of  English  Historv, 

819  (792). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  The  Norman  Conquest,  819  (792). 
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11.  Formation  of   the   Scottish  Kingdom, 
ASD  its  Relation  to  England  : 

W.  F.  Skene:  Celtic  Scotland,  2915  (2840). 

E.  a.  Freeman:   The  Norman   Conquest,  2916 

(2840-lJ. 
W.  F.  Skene:  Celtic  Scotland,  2916  (2841). 

12.  William  of  Normandy,  and  his  Claims 
to  the  English  Crown: 

J.  R.  Green :   The  Conquest  of  England,  2417 

(236.5). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  The  Norman  Conquest,  2417 

(2365  j. 
A.  H.  Johnson:  The  Normans  in  Europe,  818 

(791;. 
Sir  F.  Palgrave:  Normandy  and  England,  818 

(791j. 
E.  A.  Freeman:  William  the  Conqueror,  818  (791). 

13.  The  Battle  of  Hastings  (a.  d.  1066)  ajjd 
Norman  Conquest  : 

J.  R.  Green:   History  of  the  English  People, 

819  (792). 
E.   A.   Freeman:  The  Norman  Conquest,  820 

(793). 
A.   Thierry:  The  Conquest  of   England,   820 

(793). 
H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages.  820-1  (793-4). 
C.  Kingsley:  Hereward  the  Wake,  821  (794). 

14.  The  Domesday  Book  (a.d.  1086): 

E.  Fischel:  The  English  Constitution,  821  (794). 
T.  Taswell-Langmead  :   English  Constitutional 

Historr,  821-2  (794-5). 
Stuart  Moore:  A  Study  of  Domesday  Book,  822 

(795). 
I.  Taylor:  Domesday  Survivals,  822  (795). 

15.  Sf  <^/tland  and  the  Conquest  : 

J.   H.    Burton :    Historj-   of   Scotland,   2916-17 

(2841-2;. 
Sir  Walter  Scott:  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  2917 

(2842). 

16.  Hkions  of  the  Sons  of  the  Conqueror 

(a.  d.  1087-1  ir>4;: 

S.  Tiimf-r:  History  of  Enirlaiid,  823-4  (790-7). 
C.    H.    Pearwiri:    England  during   the    Middle 

Aeeu,  H24  (71^). 
J.   H.  Round:   Geoffrey  de  Mandevijlf,   824-.5 

(7»7-8). 
J.     F.    Jiright:     History    of    England,    3106-7 

(*>24-.',^ 
E.  W    Ho^x;rt»f)n:  Scotland's  Early  Kings,  2918 

(284it-3). 

17.  The   Anoevin    Kinoh    (Plantaoeneth)  ; 
Hk'.hv  II.  (A.  D.  11.54-89): 

Sir  K.  Palgrave:  England  and  Normandy,  121-2 

(114-1.5). 
J.  K.  Gr'<  ri :    Illgtory  of  the  English   People, 

122  Ml'. 
K      '  England    under    the   AngevinB, 

U.  >-\). 

Mri.  J.  It,  (in-'-n    H<nry  II.,  826  (799;. 
K.  Norgatc:  England  iinrlcr  llu;  AngevinM,  826 

(Tftft; 
C,    H     Pffir%r,n:    England   during   the   Middle 

Aic-n,  179H-9  M7.',H-9;. 

18    iir.nHr'n    ('Ayr^ri.ur    wirir    the    Cnt;ncfi; 
BwKKT  (A.  u.  ll«a-70;: 

J.  Camp>K.|I     TJv«g  of  the   I»rd  ("hanccllors, 

H26  7       -       ■'!,. 
Y.   W    M  I     Iliinry  II.  and  the  Criminous 

Ot^kn.  >«7  (8^i0). 


A.  P.  Stanley  :  Memorials  of  Canterbury,  827-8 

(800-1). 
H.  C.  Lea:  Studies  in  Church  History,  289  (280). 
Pollock  and  Maitland:  English  Law,  1975. 
J.  B.  Thaver:    Older  Modes   of   Trial,  2000-1 

(1956-7)." 
W.    Forsyth:    Trial   by   Jury,    2001   and  2002 

(1957-8). 

"  He  [Henry  II.]  was  a  foreign  King  -who  never  spoke 
the  English  tongue,  who  lived  and  moved  for  the  most 
part  in  a  foreign  camp,  surrounded  with  a  motley  host 
of  Braban9ons  and  hirelings.  .  .  .  It  was  under  the  rule 
of  a  foreigner  such  as  this,  however,  that  the  races  of 
conquerors  and  conquered  in  England  first  learnt  to 
feel  that  they  were  one.  It  was  by  his  power  that  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  brought  to  some 
vague  acknowledgment  of  a  common  suzerain  lord, 
and  the  foundations  laid  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  he  who  abolished 
feudalism  as  a  system  of  government,  and  left  it  little 
more  than  a  system  of  land  tenure.  It  was  he  who 
defined  the  relations  established  between  Church  and 
State,  and  decreed  that  in  England  churchman  as  well 
as  baron  was  to  be  held  under  the  common  law.  .  .  .  His 
reforms  established  the  judicial  system  whose  main 
outlines  have  been  preserved  to  our  own  day.  It  was 
through  his  '  Constitutions  '  and  his  '  Assize's '  that  it 
came  to  pass  that  over  all  the  world  the  English-speak- 
ing races  are  governed  by  English  and  not  by  Roman 
law.  It  was  by  his  genius  for  government  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  royal  household  l)ccame  transformed  into 
Ministers  of  State.  It  was  he  who  gave  England  a  for- 
eign policy  which  decided  our  continental  relations  for 
seven  hundred  years.  The  imjiress  which  the  personal- 
ity of  Henry  II.  left  upon  his  time  meets  us  wherever 
we  turn."     Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 

19.  Rich.vrd  C<eur  de  Lion  (a.  d.  1189-1199): 
M.  Burrows  :  History  of  England,  828  (801). 
W.  Stubbs  :  Const.  Hist,  of  En  inland,  828  (801). 
J.  F.  Michaud:  The  Crusades,  653  (630). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  653-1  (630-1). 
G.  W.  Cox:  The  Crusades,  654  (631). 

•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  1. 


♦STUDY  XXIX. 


ENGLAND  FROM  MAGNA  CARTA  TO 
ACCESSION  OF  THE  TUDORS  (A.  D. 
1215-1485). 


1.  Kino  John  and  Maona  Carta  (a.  d.  1215): 

H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages,  1193-4  (1162). 
W.  Stubbs:  Const.  HiHt.  of  England,  828  (801). 
M.  A.  H(K»khum:  Margaret  of  .\nj<iu.  122-3(116). 
J.  F.  Bright  :  History  of  Kngiuiid,  .S28-9(H01-2). 

2.  The  Battlk  OK  HouviNF.s  (A.  n.  1214): 
G.  W.  Kitehin:  History  of  France.  315  (305). 
F.  P.  Guizot:  History  of  Frunce,  315  (305). 

3.  Magna  Carta  (a.  d.  1215,  Jcne  15): 

8.  Turner:  EnglantI  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

824  (797). 
J.  K.  Green:  The  KngliHli  People,  H29  (H02). 
W.   Htuhlm:  CrniHl.  lii.story  of  Kngland.  829-80 

(802-3). 
U.  GneJHt:  The  English  Constitution,  8H4.  Ilrst 

column,  (H07). 
T.  P.  TaHwcllLangmcad:  English  Constitution, 

838, 
Full  Text  of  the  Great  Chiirler,  83(M  (H03-7), 

"  Ttn*  Grf.ftt  rhiirlcr  ;iltlii>in{li  tirawii  up  In  fh«'  form 
of  »  roynl  Kriitit,  wax  reiilly  a  in-uty  lietwi-i-n  thi<  KInK 
■n'l  III*  •tiliJiTtn.  ...  It  Ik  Ww  inlli'i'tlve  pi'iip|i<  who 
ri  ■  M    the  nihrr   Ma\i   iiintriiitlni;   piirly  In   llii< 

t'l  iiliill'iii.  ,  ,  .     Thn  UriMt  Chnrter  Ih  till' nmt 

i;i>.ii   |M,,,iii:  net  of  thr  nallun,  after  It  him  reiillxeil  llu 
Idnntlty.  .  .  .    TIji;  whole  of  lh«  conxtltutlcmul  history 
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of  England  is  little  more  than  a  commentary  on  Magna 
Carta."    W.  Stubbs. 

4.  The  Evolution  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment (A.  D.  1216-): 

E.  A.  Freeman:  Growth  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution, 2552-3  (2486-7). 

(a)  Under  Henry  III.  (a.  d.  1216-1272). 

R.  Gneist :  The  English  Constitution,  834  (807). 

Simon  de  Montfort,  834-6  (807-9). 

W.  Stubbs;  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  836(809). 

(b)  Under  Edward  I.  (a.  d.  1272-1307). 

5.  R.  Gardiner:  English  History.  836  (809). 

W.    Stubbs :    The    Early  Plantagenets,    836-7 

(809-10). 
T.  F.  Tout:  Edward  the  First,  837  (810). 
t..  Boutmy  :  The  English  Constitution,  837-8 

(810-11). 
J.  N.  Lamed;  Europe,  1061-2  (1033^). 

5.  Growth  of  the  Common  Law  under  Henry 
IIL  and  Edward  L  ; 

T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead :  English  Constitution, 

838  (811). 
See  Law,  Common,  2005-7  (1960-3). 

6.  Conquest   op    Scotland   and  Wales   by 
Edward  L: 

J.  R.  Green:  History  of  the  English  People, 

2919-20  (2844-5). 
W.    Stubbs:    The  Early  Plantagenets,   3764-5 

(3643-4). 

7.  Resistance  to  Papal  Aggressions  (a.  d. 
1200-1400) : 

C.  H.  Pearson:  England  during  Middle* Ages, 

838  (811). 
T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead:  English  Constitution, 

838  (811). 
W.    Stubbs:    Const.    Hist,    of    England,   838-9 

(811-12). 

8.  Renewal  of  the  Wars  with  Scotland  ; 
Bannockburn  (a.  d.  1314) : 

M.  MacArthur :  History  of  Scotland,  2920  (2845). 
J.    H.    Burton  :    History   of    Scotland,    2920-1 

(2845-6). 
W.  Denton :  England  in  the  15th  Century,  2921-2 

(2846-7). 
P.  F.  Tytler  :  History  of  Scotland,  2922  (2847). 

9.  The  Notable  Reign  of  Edward  IH.  (a,  d. 
1327-1377) : 

(a)  His  Wars  with  the  Scots. 
W.  Robertson :  History  of  Scotland,  2922  (2847). 
Sir  Walter  Scott:  History  of  Scotland,  2922-3 

(2847-8). 
W.  Warburton:  Edward  IIL,  2923-i  (2848-9). 
Sir  Walter  Scott:  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  2924 

(2849). 
J.  R.  Green:  The  English  People,  291  (282). 

{b)  The  One  Hundred  Years  War  (a.  d.  1337- 
1453). 
J.  Froissart:  Chronicles,  1200-01  (1168-9). 
H.  Hallam:   The  Middle   Ages,  1201  and  2868 

(1169,  2794). 
G.  W.  Kitchin:  History  of  France,  1201  (1169). 
H.  Hallam:  Middle  Ages,  1201  (1169). 

F.  P.  Guizot:  History  of  France,  1204  (1172). 
C.  H.  Pearson:  English  History,  839  (812). 

(c)  The  Black  Death  (a.  d.  1348-9). 
J.  E.  T.  Rogers :  History  of  Agriculture,  292-3 
and  1970  (283-4  and  1929). 

G.  Boccaccio:  The  Decameron,  1166  (1136). 

J.  Michelet:  History  of  France,  1201-2  (1169-70). 
J.  E.  T.  Rogers:   History  of  Agriculture,  840 
(813). 


10.  Chaucer,  and  the  New  English  Lan- 
guage (A.  D.  1340-1400) : 

B.  Ten  Brink :  English  Literature,  840-1  (813-14). 
G.  P.  Marsh :  History  of  the  English  Language, 

841  (814). 

11.  WyCLIF,    AND    the    TRANSLATION    OF    THE 

Bible  (a.  d.  1384): 

J.  A.  Froude:  History  of  England,  842  (815). 
J.  Gairdner:  English  History,  842  (815). 

12.  The  Lollards,  and  Wat  Tyler  Rebel- 
lion (a.  d.  1375-) : 

C.  Ullmann :  Reformers  before  the  Reformation, 
285-6  (276-7). 

B.  Herford :  Story  of  Religion  in  England,  841-2 
(814-15). 

S.  R.  Gardiner  :  English  History,  842-3  (815-16). 
J.  Gairdner :   Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York, 

843  (816). 

C.  H.  Pearson:  English  History,  843-4(816-17). 
J.  R.  Green:  History  of  the  English  People, 

844  (817). 

Prof,  de  Vericour:  Wat  Tyler,  844  (817). 
J.  N.  Larned:  England  under  Richard  II.,  1068-9 
(1040-1). 

13.  The  House  of  Lancaster  (a.  d.  1399-1471) : 

J.  Gairdner :  The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York, 

844-5  (817-18). 
J.  H.  Burton:  History  of  Scotland,  2925  (2850). 
J.  Gairdner:  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  3765 

(3644). 
W.  Stubbs:  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  845  (818). 

14.  Henry  V.  (1413-1422)  and  Agincourt: 

A.  J.  Church:  Henry  the  Fifth,  1205-6(1173-4). 
C.  M.  Yonge:  English  History,  1206-7(1174^5). 
F.  P.  Guizot:  History  of  France,  1207  (1175). 
A.  J.  Church:  Henry  the  Fifth,  1207  (1175). 

15.  Henry  VI.  (1422-1471)  and  End  of  Hun- 
dred Years'  War  : 

A.  de  Lamartine :  Joan  of  Arc,  1207-8  and  1208-9 

(1175-6). 
Lord  Mahon;  Historical  Essays,  1209  (1177). 
J.  O'Hagau:  Joau  of  Arc.  1209  (1177). 
E.  E.  Crowe:  History  of  France,  1210  (1178). 
C.  W.  Oman:  Warwick,  the  Kingmaker,  846-7 

(819-20). 

16.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  (a.  d.  1455-1485): 

Mrs.  Hookham:  Life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  847 

(820). 
J.  S.  Brewer:  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  848  (821). 
W.  Denton:  England  in  the  15th  Century,  848 

(821). 
E.  Boutmy:  The  English  Constitution,  848(821). 
J.  Gairdner:  Henry  VII.,  1801  (1761). 

17.  The  House  of  York  (a.  d.  1461-85);  the 
"  New  Monarchy  " : 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh:  History  of  England,  848-9 

(821-2). 
J.  R.  Green:  History  of  the  English  People,  849 

(822). 
C.  M.  Yone;e:  English  History,  849  (822). 
J.  Gairdner:  Life  of  Richard  III.,  849-50(822-3). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1069-71  (1041-3). 

18.  Advance  in  Civilization,  14th  to  16th 
Centuries  : 

(a)  The  Benaissance  in  England. 
H.  A.  Taine  :  English  Literature,  851-2  (824-5). 
J.  A.  Symonds :  Shakespere's  Predecessors,  852-3 

(825-6). 
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A.  Lang :  Oxford,  729-30  (706-7). 

(b)  The  State  of  Learning. 

B.  Ten  Brink  :  English  Literature, 840-1  (813-14). 
H.  C.  M.  Lyte :  The  University  of  Oxford,  722 

(699). 
A.  Lang:  Oxford.  722-3  (699-700). 
V.  A.  Huber:  English  Universities. 723-4 (700-01). 
J.  MuUinger  :  The  University  of  Cambridge,  724 

(701). 
W.  Everett :  On  the  Cam,  724  (701). 
F.   Seebohm :    The    Oxford    Reformers,   730-1 

(707-8). 

C.  Knight :  History  of  England,  2009  (1965). 

(c)  C'axton,  and  the  Introduction  of  Printing. 
J.  R.  Green  :   History  of  the  English  People, 

2662-3  r2590-lj. 
J.  H.  Slater :  Book  Collecting,  2663  (2591) 
T.  A.  Romer :  Copyright  Law,  2009-10  (196.5-6). 

(d)  Trade  and  Commerce. 

L.  Levi  :  Briti-sh  Commerce,  3222  (3711). 

W.  Cunningham:  Growth  of  English  Industry, 

3222  (3711). 
J.  Michelet:  History  of  France.  1156  (1126). 

•  Hee  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


♦STUDY   XXX. 


ENGLAND: 


1 


THE  TUDORS 
1603). 


(A.  D.  1485- 


Henry 


The  Acck.ssion  of  the  Tldors  ; 
VH.  (A.  D.  14>i.">-1.509j : 

J.  Forster:  Historical  Es.says,  >^0  fH23). 

J.  Gairdner:  Henrv  the  Seventh,  853  (826). 

J.    H.    Burton  :    Ifi.story  of    Scotland,   2926-7 
(2851-2^ 

J.  N.  Larned  :  Europe,  1089  (1(J61;. 

2.  The  FiKf«T   English   Voyages  op  Discov- 
ery Ca.  d.  1497-8): 

G.   FJancroft :  History  of  the  United  States,  58 
r51). 

H.  Harri»He:Thc  Discovery  of  America,  61  (3678). 

"The  «ll«f:overy  of  the  c')ritlnent  of  North  America 
and    the   ftr<(t   lan'linir   on    it»  ea>it   coiuit  were   a<coni 
plMhe<l,riot  t>)  -  ^>  Catxit,  Imt  l>y  hin  father  .)ohii. 

In    W'.il,  iin'ler  loeg  of    Kinj{    Mi-nry   VII.   .  .  . 

The  voyage  of  a<#r)tiipll»he(J  under  the  Hrit- 

li»h  HaK,  wan  li  .rried  out  hy  .John  Tahot  jx-r- 

fkinally  .  .  ■  aii'i  ]>loration  etnhraeed  the  north- 

eaiit  eoaMt  of  the  iircM-nt  United  Htates,  aa  far  as 
Florida."     Hkmkv  makkiaiik. 

"  I'nder  thin  patent  ./f>hn  ('a.\xit,  taklnf;  with  hltn  hirt 
•Oft  M^hn'tlan.  etnliarked  In  (juext  of  new  inlandH  and  a 
(.  .  I  hy   the  northwest.     On   the  24tli  day  of 

.1  !io«t  foiirU-en  inonthn  twfore  roliiinhim 

'  '   "■'■  ■■■•"■    --rul  more  than  two  yearn  !>«>- 

f  I  we«t  of  the  ('anarlex,  he 

<:  .         .         '  irient,  nrolialtly  in  (he  iati- 

tmle  of  mIxiiiI  .'<•..  anions;  Hi*'  dinnial  elifTii  of  l.ahrador. 
Mn  ran  alone  the  roaiir  for  many  lea(CMeii.  It  \i  iialil  for 
even  'Vt>,  and  lande<l  on  what  he  e/>ii«ldered  to  l>«  the 
territory  of  the  Orand  Miafii."     (iv.itHi.v.  ltAN<  itorr. 

3    IfK.NKY    Vni.    (1509-1547)    A.MJ    Cardinal 

Woi-nKT  : 
SlrU.  Comyn:  The  Wf^U-rn  Empire.  l'.ilH  (llHfl). 
M.  Crdghlon  :  Canlinal  VVr;l)M:y,  M.54  («27). 

4.  Tub  Field  or  tiik  (-'loth  ok  Gold  (a.  d. 

l.yjO): 
J,  .VIUh»-lK:   MfKl^rn  Hl-.tory,  1222(1190). 
J.  H.  Brewer:   H»;nry  VIH.,  1148(1119). 
%   Hkskt  Vfll  ,  AND  Tier.  DivonrK  Qi'BHTioN- 
G     \'     KlKh';r  .    The   ChrlstiiiM    rhiirrh,    H.54-5 

(H27-4J) 


Sir  J.  Mackintosh :   Sir  Thomas   More,    855-6 

(828-9). 
:  History  of  England,  858-9  (831-2). 

6.  The  Reformation  IN  England  (a.  d.  1530-): 

(a)  Origin  of  the  Term  "  Protestant." 

P.  Bayne:  Martin  Luther,  2516-17  (2455-6). 

(b)  Henry's  Rupture  tcith  Rome. 

G.  P.  Fisher:  The  Christian  Church,  855  (828). 
J.  X.  Larned:  Europe,  1089-90  (1061-2). 

(c)  The  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

T.  B.  Macaulav  :  History  of  England,  856  (829). 
J.  Tulloch:  Christian  Philosophy,  856-7  (829-30). 
G.  G.  Perry  :  The  Reformation  in  England,  857 
(830). 

"  The  Reformation  in  England  was  singular  amongst 
the  great  religious  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  the  least  heuic  of  them  all  —  the  least  swayed  by 
religious  passion,  or  moulded  and  governed  by  sp'iritua'l 
and  theological  necessities.  From  a  general  point  of 
view,  it  looks  at  first  little  more  than  a  great  political 
change.  The  exigencies  of  royal  passion,  and  the  dubi- 
ous impulses  of  statecraft,  seem  its  moving  and  really 
p<jwerful  springs.  .  .  .  The  lust  and  avarice  of  Henry, 
the  policy  of  Cromwell,  and  the  vacillations  of  the  lead- 
ing clergy,  attract  prominent  notice  ;  but  there  may  be 
traced  Ijeneath  the  surface  a  widespread  evangelical  fer- 
vour amongst  the  people,  and,  above  all,  a  genuine  spirit- 
ual earnestness  and  excitement  of  thought  at  the  uni- 
versities. These  higher  influences  preside  at  the  first 
birth  of  the  movement.  They  are  seen  in  active  opera- 
tion long  before  the  reformiiig  task  was  taken  up  by  the 
Court  and  the  bishops."    J.  Tulloch. 

{d)  The  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries. 
H.  llallum:  History  of  England,  857-8  (830-1). 
G.  G.  Perry:  Reformation  in  England,  858(831). 
F.  A.  Gasquet:  Henry  VHI.  and  the  Monasteries, 

858(831). 

{e)  The  Reaction;  The  "Six  Articles." 
J.  F.  Bright :  History  of  England,  859  (832). 

(/)  The  Estahlixhment  of  Protestantism  under 
Edward  VL  (a.  d.  1547-1553). 
D.  Hume  :  History  of  England,  859-60  (832-3). 
J.  K.  Green  :  History  of  the  English  People,  860 

(833). 

7.  The  Foreign  Relations  of  Henry  VHL  : 

(a)  Scotland. 
J.    H.    Burton:    History    of    Scothind,   2926-7 

(2851-2). 
J.  F.  Bright :  History  of  England,  2927  (2N.52). 
Sir  W.  Scott  :  History  of  Scotland,  2927  (2Hr,2). 
I).  Ilunie:  History  of  Englaiid,  2927-H  (2H.52-3). 
I).  Wilson  :  Memories  of  Ediiil)urgh,  2928  (2858). 

(//)  Ireland. 
M.  Havcrty  :  History  of  Inland,  2471  (2412). 
J.     A.    Fnjiide:    History    of    Eiiglimd,    1801-2 

(1761-2). 
J.   H.   Green  :    History  of    the  English  People, 

)M02  3  (1702-3). 

(<•)   France. 
W.    Holwrison  :    Keigii  of   Charles   V.,    lHH()-2 

(1840-2). 
F.  P.  Gui/ot  :  Hl.ttorv  of  France,  1225  (1198). 
K.    de  Honnecliose  :  Ilistory  of  France,   1225-8 

(1193-4). 

8.  The  Hkkormation  in  Scotland: 
W.    UiAwTlHon:    niHt.ory    of   Siollund, 


(2858-4). 
L.    vf)n    Haiike 

(285-4-5). 
J.  (!iuiniii;;liain: 

2930  (2H.V)) 
M    (relglitoii 

(2855-6). 


2928-9 

History    of    England,   2929-30 

riinrcli   IFislory  of  Scotland, 

ri.e    Age  of    Kllzulielh,   29:U)-l 
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9.  "  Bloody  "  Mary,   and  Catholic  Ascend- 
ency (a.  D.  1553-1558): 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh:    History  of  England,  860-1 

(833-4). 
T.  Fuller:  Church  History  of  Britain,  861  (834). 
R.  Southey  :  Book  of  the  Church,  861-2  (834-5). 
Sir  J.   Mackintosh:    History   of  England,   862 

(835). 
J.  A.  Froude:  History  of  England,  862  (835). 
H.  Hallam  :  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  862  (835). 
W.  H.  Jervis :  History  of  France,  1228  (1196). 

10.  The  Accession  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  Eliza- 
bethan AGE  (a.  d.  1558-1603) : 

(a)  The  Final  Establishment  of  Protestantism. 

D.  Hume  :  History  of  England,  862-3  (835-6). 

C.  Beard:  The  Reformation,  863  (836). 
ip)  The  Civil  Government. 

M.  Burrows:  History  of  England,  863  (836). 
H.    Hallam:    Const.    Hist,   of    England,    863-4 
(836-7). 

E.  Fischel :  The  English  Constitution, 2993  (2915). 

D.  Campbell:  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  etc.,  2027 
(1983). 

Austin  Abbott:  Capital  Punishment,  2027(1983). 

(c)  The  State  of  Literature. 

W.  Hazlitt:  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth, 

864  (837). 
J.    A.    Symonds:     Elizabethan   and    Victorian 

Poetry,  864-5  (837-8). 

(d)  The  Rise  of  the  Great  Schools  of  England. 
H.  Coleridge:  Biographia  Borealis,  731  (708). 

F.  Seebohm:    The    Oxford   Reformers,    730-1 
(707-8). 

T.   Hughes:   The  Public   Schools  of  England, 

733-5  (710-12). 
Our  Public  Schools  —  Their  Discipline, 735  (712). 

(c)  Trade  and  Commerce. 

C.  Gross:  The  Gild  Merchant,  2197  (2153). 

J.  N.  Earned:  Commercial  Progress, 3228-9  (3718). 
Lord  Mahon:  History  of  England,  1748-9  (1710). 

11.  The  Act  of  Supremacy,  and  Act  of  Uni- 
formity : 

M.  Burrows:  History  of  England,  865  (838). 

D.  Neal:  History  of  the  Puritans,  865-6  (838-9). 

12.  The  Rise  of  Puritanism  (about  a.  d.  1560) : 

J.  A.  Froude:  History  of  England,  866  (839). 
T.  B.  Macaulay :  History  of  England,  866-7  (840). 
H.  O.  Wakeman  :  The  Church  and  the  Puritans, 

867  (840). 

13.  First  Use  of  the  Term  "Protestant" 
(A.  d.  1564): 

T.  Fuller :  Church  History  of  Britain,  867  (840). 
P.  Heylyn  :  Ecclesia  Restaurata,  867  (840). 

14.  Elizabeth  and  the  Catholics: 

H.  Hallam  :  Const.  Hi.st.  of  England,  867  (840). 
J.  F.  Bright:  History  of  England,  867-8  (840-1). 
J.  L.  Motley  :  The  United  Netherlands,  868  (841). 

15.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  : 

D.  Wilson:  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  2928(28.53). 
M.    MacArthur:   History    of    Scotland,    2931-2 

(2856-7). 

E.  S.  Becsly  :  Queen  Elizabeth,  2932  (2857). 

J.  Skelton:  Historical  Essays.  2932-3  (2857-8), 
T.    F.    Henderson:   The     Casket  Letters,    2933 

(2858). 
S.     H.     Burke:    Historical     Portraits,     2933-^ 

(2858-9). 
A.    C.  Swinburne:  Marj'  Queen  of  Scots,  2934 

(2859). 
J.  N.  Earned:  Europe,  1095-6  (1067-8). 


16.  Mary  and  the  Catholic  Conspiracies; 
HER  Execution  (a.  d.  1587): 

J.  R.  Green :  History  of  the  English  People,  868-9 

(841-2). 
J.  A.  Froude  :  History  of  England,  869  (842). 

17.  The  Effect  of  Mary's  Execution  ;  the 
Spanish  Armada  (a.  d.  1588) : 

R.  Southey:  Lives  of  British  Admirals,  869  (842). 
S.  A.  Dunham  :  Spain  and  Portugal,  869  (842). 
J.  L.  Motley:  The  United  Netherlands,  869-70 

(842-3). 
H.   R.    Clinton:  From  Crecy  to  Assye,   870-1 

(843-t). 
W.  Camden  :  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  871-2 

(844-5). 

"  The  flame  of  patriotism  never  burnt  purer;  all  Eng- 
lishmen alike,  Romanists,  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
and  Puritans,  were  banded  together  to  resist  the  in- 
vader. Every  hamlet  was  on  the  alert  for  the  beacon- 
signal.  .  .  .  Philip's  preparations  had  been  commen- 
surate with  the  grandeur  of  his  scheme.  ...  A  vast 
armament,  named,  as  if  to  provoke  Nemesis,  the  '  Invin- 
cible Armada,'  on  which  for  three  years  the  treasures 
of  the  American  mines  had  been  lavished,  at  length  rode 
the  seas,  blessed  with  Papal  benediction  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Saints.  .  .  .  The  129  vessels  were  armed 
with  242S  brass  and  iron  guns  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  carried  5000  seamen.  Parma's  army  amounted  to 
30,000  men  —  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  Wal- 
loons; and  19,000  Castilians  arid  Portuguese,  with  1000 
gentlemen  volunteers,  were  coming  to  meet  him.  .  .  . 
•The  overthrow  of  this  armament  was  effected  by  the 
navy  and  the  elements.  .  .  .  ]More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  expedition  perished ;  and  of  the  remnant  that  again 
viewed  thehills  of  .Spain  all  buta  few  hundred  returned 
only  to  die."    H.  R.  Clinton. 

18.  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land: 

M.  C.  Taylor:  John  Knox,  2934  (2859). 

T.  Carlyle  :  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  2934-5 

(2859-60). 
•T.  Tulloch:  John  Knox,  2935(2860). 
W.  Robertson:  History  of  Scotland,  2935  (2860). 
J.   Cunningham:  Church  History   of  Scotland, 

2935-6  (2860-1). 
T.  M'Crie:  Scottish  Church  History,  2936  (2861). 
J.   Cunningham  :  Church  History  of   Scotland, 

2936-7  (2861-2). 
Sir  W.  Scott:  History  of  Scotland,  2937  (2862). 

19.  The  Accession  of  the  Stuarts  ;  James  I. 
(A.  D.  1603): 

J.  Forster :  Historical  Essays,  872  (845). 

"  His  [James']  mother  was  Marie  Stuart,  or  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  born  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Darn- 
ley.  He  came  to  the  English  throne  at  a  time  when  the 
autocratic  spirit  of  the  Tudors,  making  use  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  their  time,  had  raised  the  royal 
power  and  prerogative  to  their  most  exalted  pitch;  and 
he  united  the  two  Kingdoms  Of  Scotland  and  England 
under  one  sovereignty.  The  noble  inheritance  fell  to  a 
race  who,  comprehending  not  one  of  the  conditions  by 
which  alone  it  wa.s  possible  to  be  retained,  profligately 
misused  until  they  lost  it  utterly.  .  .  What  is  called 
the  Great  Rebellioii  can  have  no  comment  .so  pregnant 
as  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  character  and  previous 
career  of  the  first  of  the  Stuart  Kings."    J.  Forster. 

*See  importaiit  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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J.  H.  Burton:  History  of  Scotland,  2925  (2850). 
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M.  Noble:  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 

2925  (2850). 
J.  Forster:  Historical  Essays,  872  (845). 
T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead:  Eng.  Const.  History, 

3107  (3025). 
A.    V.    Dicey:    The     Privy    Council,     3107-8 

('3025-6). 

2.  The  Reign  of  Jajies  I.  (a.  d.  1603-25)  : 

T.   McCrie:    Scottish    Church    History,    872-3 

(845-6). 
D.  Hume:  History  of  England,  873  (846). 
H.  Hallam:  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  874  (847). 
J.  Cunningham :  Church  History  of   Scotland, 

2937  ('2862). 

3.  The  Settlements  in  America  : 
(a)  In  Virginia  (a.  d.  1606-). 

John  Fiske :  Beginnings  of  New  England,  3748 

(3627). 
G.  Bancroft :  History  of  the  United  States,  3748-9 

(3627-8). 
H.  C.  Lodge:  English  Colonies  in  America,  3749 

(3628). 

{h)  The  Independents  or  Separatists. 
J.  A.  Goodwin:  The  Pilgrim  Republic,  2690-1 

(2617-18). 
G.  Punchard:  History  of  Congregationalism,  2691 

(2618). 
J.   Hunter  :   The  Founders  of  New  Plymouth, 

1737  ri698). 
D.  Masvjn  :  Life  of  John  Milton,  1737  (1698). 

(c)  Tfie  Plymmith,  Massachusetts,  Colony  (a.  d. 
1620). 
J.  Fiske  :  The  Beginnings  of  New  England,  1738 

(\W.i). 
G.  Bancroft :  History  of  the  United  States,  1738-9 

n«99-1700j. 
F.    B.    Dextor:    The    Pilgrim    Church,    2141-2 

(2097-8;. 

{d)   Th^  Massfichusetts   Bay  Company    (a.   d. 
1630). 
J.  B.  Moore  :  Governors  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 

214.Wi  ('2101-2). 
8.  A.  I>rake:  Around  the  Huh,  2146-7  (2102-3). 
R.  C.   Winthrop  :  HaaUm  Founded,  2147  (2103). 

4.  Chauleb   \.  (a.  d.  162.>-1649)  ;  the  Great 
Rebki.mon  : 

T.  B,  .Ma^;aulay:  Histf^ry  of  Eni,'land,  874  (847). 
('  I).  Yorigf; :  HiHtory  of  Krancr-.  1252-3  (1220  1). 
W.  E.  H.  l>i.Tky:HiHtf.ryof  England.  1805  (1765). 
J,  N.  I^med:  Europe,  1103-4  (1075-6). 
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Judge."    T.  H.  MAf.Atn.AV. 

5    Thk  Pktitios  <tv  Kiout  (a.  \>    1628) : 

H    Miillar/i    (V.riHt  HiHf    of  Env'lund,  874  and  875 

^847.  848) 
Full  Text  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  875-6(848-9). 
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it  might  be,  and  with  new  clearness,  those  rights  ol 
Englishmen  which  were  already  old.  .  .  .  The  life  and 
soul  of  English  law  has  ever  been  precedent;  we  have 
always  held  that  whatever  our  fathers  once  did  their 
sons  have  a  right  to  do  again."    E.  A.  Freeman. 

"  Lord  Chatham  called  these  three  [Magna  Carta,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights]  '  The  Bible  of 
the  English  Constitution,'  to  which  appeal  is  to  be 
made  on  every  grave  political  question."  Sib  E.  S. 
Creasy. 

6.  The  Burning  Question  op  Taxation  : 

T.    Carlyle:  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches, 

877  (850). 
T.   B.   Macaulay :    Essays.  —  Hampden,    878-9 

(851-2). 

7.  Buckingham  and  Laud: 

C.  M.  Yonge:  English  History,  876-7  (849-50). 

F.  P.  Guizot:  The  English   Revolution,    877-8 
(850-1). 

8.  Presbyterians  and  Independents  :  ' 
J.  Rushworth :  Historical  Collections,  879  (852). 
"W.  Godwin:    History   of  the   Commonwealth, 

879  (852). 

D.  Masson  :  Life  of  John  Milton,  1737  (1698). 

9.  The  Scottish  National  Covenant  (a.  d. 
1638): 

T.  Fuller  :  Church  History  of  Britain,   2937-8 

(2862-3). 
J.  H.  Burton :  History  of  Scotland.  2938  (2863). 
J.    Taylor:    The    Scottish    Covenanters,    2938 

(2863). 
A.  P.  Stanley:  The  Church  of  Scotland,  2938-9 

(2863-4). 
Full   text  of  the  National  Covenant,    2939-42 

(2864-7). 

10.  The  Bishops'  Wars: 

M.    MacArthur:    History  of  Scotland,   2942-3 

(2867-8). 
T.  Carlvle  :  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches, 

879-80  (852-3). 

11.  Wentworth's  System  op  "Thorough": 

R.    Hassencamp:    History    of  Ireland,    1805-6 

(176.5-6). 
R.  Browning:  ""I'liomas  Wentworth,  1800  (1766). 

12.  The  Long  Pauliament  (1640-1);  Execu- 
tion OK  Stuafkouo: 

T.  B.  Macauliiy:  Es.say.s.  —  Hanipdcn,  HKO  (853). 

G.  B.  SiMJtii:  History  of  the  Eng.  Parliament, 
2553  (2487). 

J.  R.  Green  ;  Tim  English  People,  880-1  (858-4). 
H.   D.  Traill:  Lord  StnifTord,  881  (854). 
H.  Browning:  Thoinu.s  Wentworth,  881-2  (855). 
Text  of  the  Articles  of  Impcachinent  of  Straf- 
fonl,  HH2  (H.V)). 

13.  KiHK  OK  Pkumanknt  Pahtikh;    CJavalikrh 

AND  RoUNlJirKADH  : 

T.    B.    .Macaulay  :    History  of   England.  882-3 

(8.55-6). 
I).  .MuHuon  .  Life  of  John  Miltcin,  2828  (2754). 

14.  The  Giiand  Rkmonhtkanch:  (a.  d.  1641): 
I).  Mafwjn  :   F-ife  i.f  John  .Miilon,  Hn;{  (H.56). 

J.  ForHter:   Illsloricdl  KsHayH,  HMJl  (H.56). 

Full  Text   of  ili<  Grind  Kcmoustrauce,  888-808 

15.  TiiK  BicoiN.MNo  OK  Civt!,  Wau  (a.  i>.  in'12): 
I).  Hume:  HiHtory  of  Eiigliiml,  893-4  (866  7). 
T.  ('iirlyh-:  LcttcrH  and  Hpeccliea  of  Cromwell, 

894  (867). 
I).  MuHMon:  IJfoof  John  Milton.  894-5(867-8). 
F.  HurrlMori     Olivir  Clroniwcll.   H95  (868). 
J.  N.  Lurned.   Lurope,  l|(M  5(1076-7). 
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16.  Early    Engagements    and    Cromwell's 
Ironsides  ; 

J.  F.  Bright:  History  of  England,  895-6  (868-9). 
T.  Carlyle :  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell, 

896  (869.) 
F.  Harrison:  Oliver  Cromwell,  896  (869). 

"  These  were  the  men  who  ultimately  decided  the 
war,  and  established  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  field 
of  Marston,  Rupert  gave  Cromwell  the  name  of  Iron- 
side, and  from  thence  this  famous  name  passed  to  his 
troopers.  There  are  two  features  in  their  history 
which  we  need  to  note.  They  were  indeed  '  such  men 
as  had  some  conscience  in  their  work  ' ;  but  they  were 
also  much  more.  They  were  disciplined  and  trained 
soldiers.  They  were  the  only  body  of  '  regulars '  on 
either  side.  The  instinctive  genius  of  Cromwell  from 
the  very  first  created  the  strong  nucleus  of  a  regular 
army,  which  at  last  in  discipline,  in  skill,  in  valor, 
reached  the  highest  perfection  ever  attained  by  soldiers 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times."  Fkederic  Har- 
bison. 

17.  The  Westminster  Assembly,  and  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  (a.  d.  1643) : 

D.  Masson:  Life  of  Milton,  896-7  (869-70). 

J.  Forster:  Statesmen  of   the   Commonwealth, 

897-8  (870-1). 
Text  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  898-9 

(871-2). 

18.  The  Catholic  Rising  and  Massacres  in 
Ireland  (a.  D.   1641): 

L.  von    Ranke:    History   of    England,    1806-7 

(1766-7). 
W.  A.  O'Connor:  The  Irish  People,  1807(1767). 
M.  Hickson:  Ireland  in  17th  Century,  1807  (1767). 
N.  L.  Walford:  Parliamentary  Generals,896  (869). 
J.  R.  Green:  English  People,  896  (869). 

19.  Progress  of  the  War;  Marston  Moor 
(A.  D.  1644) : 

T.  B.  Macaulay:  History  of  England,  899  (872). 
Earl  of  Clarendon:  History  of  the  Rebellion,  899- 

900  (872-3). 
N.  L.  Walford :Parliamentarv  Generals,900(873). 
C.  R.  Markham:  Life  of  Lord  Fairfax,  900  (873). 
C.  Knight:  The  History  of  England,  900  (873). 

20.  From  Marston  Moor  to  Naseby: 
F.  Harrison:  Oliver  Cromwell,  901  (874). 

H.  Hallam:  Const.   Hist,  of  England,  901  (874). 
K  L. Walford :  ParliamenUrv  Generals,901  (874). 
J.  F.  Bright:  History  of  England,  902  (875). 
T.  Carlyle:  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  902 
(875). 

21.  Closing  Events  of  the  War  (a.  d.  1645- 
1648): 

H.  Hallam:  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  902  (875). 
C.  R.  Markham:  Life  of  Lord  Fairfax,  903  (876). 
W.  Chambers:   Stories  of   Old   Families,   2943 

(2868). 
B.  M.  Corderj':  King  and  Commonwealth,  903 

(876). 
J.  A.  Picton:  Oliver  Cromwell,  903-4  (876-7). 
J.  K.  Hosmer:  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  904-5 

(877-8). 
J.  R.  Green:  History  of  the  English  People,  905 

(878). 

22.  The  Second  Civil  War,  and  Battle  of 
Preston  (a.  d.  1648) : 

F.  Harrison:  Oliver  Cromwell,  906  (879). 
H.  Hallam  :   Const.  Hist,  of  England,  906  (879). 
F.    P.  Guizot:    The    English    Revolution,    906 
(879). 

23.  Pride's  Purge,  and  the  Rump  Parlia 
ment: 

W.   Godwin :   History   of  the  Commonwealth, 
906-7  (879-80). 


J.    K.    Hosmer :  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  907 

(880). 
D.  Neal:  History  of  the  Puritans,  907  (880). 

24.  Trial    and    Execution    of    Charles    I. 
(A.  D.  1649) : 

C.  Knight :  Hi.story  of  England,  907-8  (880-1). 
F.  Harrison:  Oliver  Cromwell,  908  (881). 

W.  Godwin :    History   of  the   Commonwealth, 

908-9  (881-2). 
S.  R.  Gardiner  :  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War, 

909  (882). 
Text  of  the  Act  arraigning  the   King,  909-10 

(882-3). 

"As  the  head  of  the  King  rolled  on  the  scaffold  the 
old  Feudal  Monarchy  expired  forever.  In  January, 
1C49,  a  great  mark  was  set  in  the  course  of  the  national 
life  —  the  Old  Rule  behind  it.  the  New  Rule  before  it. 
Parliamentary  government,  the  consent  of  the  Nation, 
equality  of  rights,  and  equity  in  the  law  —  all  date  from 
this  great  Xew  Departure.  The  Stuarts  indeed  returned 
for  one  generation,  but  with  the  sting  of  the  old  mon- 
archy gone,  and  oulv  to  disappear  almost  without  a 
blow.  The  Church  of  England  returned ;  but  not  the 
Church  of  Laud  or  of  Charles.  The  peers  returned,  but 
as  a  meek  House  of  Lords  with  their  castles  razed,  their 
feudal  rights  and  their  political  power  extinct.  It  is 
said  that  the  regicides  killed  Charles  I.  only  to  make 
Charles  II.  King.  It  is  not  so.  They  killed  the  old  Mon- 
archy; and  the  restored  monarch  was  by  no  means  its 
heir,"  but  a  royal  Stadtholder  or  Hereditary-  President." 

Frederic  Hakrisox. 

25.  The  Eikon  Basilike  (February,  1649): 

D.  Masson:  Life  of  John  Milton,  910  (883). 
T.  Carlyle:  Life,  by  Froude,  910-11  (883^). 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


♦STUDY  XXXII. 


ENGLAND: 
WEALTH 
DYNASTY 


FROM  THE  COMMON- 
TO  CLOSE  OF  STUART 
(A.  D.  1649-1714). 


1.  The    Establish.ment     of    the    Common- 
wealth (a.  D.  1649): 

D.  Masson:  Life  of  .lohn  Milton,  910  (883). 

:  ,  2043  (1999). 

J.  A.  Picton:  Oliver  Cromwell,  2043  (1999). 

2.  Cromwell  in  Ireland  (a.  d.  1649-1650): 
N.  L.  Walford:  Parliamentary  Generals,  1807-8 

(1767-8). 

B.  M.  Cordery:  King  and  Commonwealth,  1808 
(1768). 

T.  Carlyle:  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches, 

1808-9  (1768-9). 
J.  P.  Prendergast:  The  Cromwellian  Settlement, 

1809-10  (1769-70). 

3.  The  Scottish  Revolt  ;  Dunbar  and  Wor- 
cester (a.  d.  1650-1): 

J.    H.    M.    d'Aubigne:    The   Protector,    2943-4 

(2868-9). 
J.  F.  Bright:  Historv  of  England.  2944  (2869). 

C.  Knight:  History  of  England,  2945  (2870). 

D.  Hume:  History  of  England.  2945  (2870). 

F.  P.  Guizot :  Oliver  Cromwell,  2945-6  (2870-1). 

4.  Passage   of  the  Navigation   Acts  (a.  d. 
1651): 

D.  Campbell:    The  Puritan  in   Holland,   etc., 
2332-3  (2284-5). 

G.  L.  Craik:  British  Commerce,  2293  (2245). 

E.  G.  Scott:  Const.  Liberty  in  English  Colonies, 
3286-7  (3170-1). 
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5.  War    with    the   Dutch   Republic  (a.d. 
1652-4) : 

D.  Hume:  Historv  of  England,  911-12  (884-5). 
J.  F.  Bright:  History  of  England,  912  (885). 

6.  Cro>i"v\-ell    and    the    Parlia.ments  (a.  d. 

1651-3J: 
J.  R.  Green:  Short  History  of  England,  911  (884). 
F.  Harrison:  Oliver  Cromwell.  912-13  (885-6). 
T.  Carlvle:  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  913 

(886): 
F.  P.  Guizot :  Oliver  Cromwell,  913  (886). 

7.  The  Protectorate  (a.  d.  1653-1660): 

Full  Text  of  the  Instrument  of  Government,  914- 
18  f887-N91). 

D.  Masson:  Life  of  John  Milton,  913-14  (886-7). 
F.  Harrison:  Oliver  Cromwell,  918  (891). 

H.  Hallam-  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  918  (891). 

B.  M.  Cordery:  King  and  Commonwealth,  919 
(892). 

"  His  [Cromwell's]  wish  seems  to  have  been  to  govern 
constitutionally,  and  to  substitute  the  empire  of  the 
laws  for  that  of  the  sword.  But  he  soon  found  that, 
bated  a-s  he  was,  both  by  Royali.sts  and  I'resbyterians, 
he  could  be  safe  onlj-  by  being  absolute.  .  .  .  Those  sol- 
diers who  would  not  suffer  him  to  assume  the  kingly 
title,  stood  by  him  when  he  ventured  on  acts  of  power 
as  high  aa  any  English  King  has  ever  attempted.  The 
government,  therefore,  though  in  form  a  republic,  was 
m  truth  a  despotism,  moderated  onlv  by  the  wisdom, 
the  sobriety,  and  the  magnanimity  of' the  despot." 

T.  B.  Macallav. 

8    The  Restoration,-  Charles  H.  (a.  d.  1660- 
imrj): 

T.   B.   Macaulay:  Historv   of  England,    919-20 

(892-3  J. 
F.  P.  Guizot:  The  Ii*.-Btoration,  920  (893). 

C.  Dickens:  History  of  England,  920-1  (893-4). 
H.  Martin:  History  of  France,  921  (894). 

J.  N.  Earned:  p:urope,  1105-6  (1077-*). 

J.  Lingard:  History  of  England,  1810  (1770). 

9.  The  .State    ok    the    Ciiiucu   following 
THE  Hestokatio.n: 

O.  Airj-    The  English  Itestoration,  921  (894). 
J,  Hloughton     Historv  of  Religion,  921  (894). 
J,  Lingard:  HLstory  of  England.  921-2  (894-5). 

E.  Calamy:  The  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  922 
(89.'".). 

T.  H.  .Maraiilay:  HlHtorj- of  England,  2946(2871). 
J.  F.  Bright:  History  of  England,  2940  (2871). 

10.  The  Wauh  with  Holland  (a.d  1665-78): 
()   Airv    Thf  English  Ii<-f«toration.  23.'{;i  i2'2»r}). 
<i     ]'    11    Jam»-H    Life  of   Louis   XIV.,   2;{:j3-4 

(228.'',-«). 
J.   U,   (irfen:  Hl:itf>ry  of   the   English   People, 

Zi'M  (22>^). 
J.  Lingard     HisViry  of  England,  23.V>  (2287). 
C.    .M     Yong'-     I.,andinarkH  of   Historv,   2:{.'}5-6 

(2287-8). 
O   Airv;  The  English  R<HU>ration.  2830  (2288). 
J,  H.  lirodhf-fid    History  of  New  York.  2336-7 

(22X8-9). 
ir    .Martin:  fllstory  of  Francf.  2414  (2362). 
J.  A    Hl/ven»:  The  English  in  New  York,  2883 

(2JW0-1). 
J   K   Br'Klhr-ad    History  of  New  York.  2:i84-.'5 

(2H;J2-3) 

11.  Catholc  fHM    A.Ni)    THE   Tect   AfT  (a.d. 
1678): 

J.  LingartI    HiMory  of  England.  922-8  (89r>-fl). 
J     II    (irf-T):  HinUn-y  of  the   English    People, 

J.  HtoughtoD:  Hintory  of  Religion.  924  (897). 


12.  Titus  Oates,  and  the  Alleged  Popish 

Plot  (a.  d.  1678-9): 
A.  B.  Buckley:  History  of  England,  924  (897). 
T.  B.  Macaulav:  History  of  England,  924  (897). 
A.  Carrel:  The  Counter-Reformation,  925  (898). 

C.  Butler:   Memoirs  of  English  Catholics,   925 
(898). 

H.  Hallam  :  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  930  (903). 

18.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (a.  d.  1679): 

D.  Hume :  Historv  of  England,  925  (898). 

E.  Fischel:    The"  English   Constitution,   925-6 
(898-9). 

W.  Blackstone:  Commentaries,  2014  (1970). 
Full  Text  of  the  Act,  926-9  (899-902). 

14.  Whigs  and  Tories  (about  a.  d.  1680): 

D.  Hume  :  History  of  England.  930  (903). 

W.  E.  H.  Leckv  :  History  of  England,  2698(2625). 
G.  Burnet:  History  of  My  Own  Time,  3772  (3651). 

15.  James  IL  (a.  d.  1685-9) ;  The  Revolution  : 

J.  R.  Green  :  History  of  the  English  People,  930 

(903). 
T.  B.  Macaulay :  Historv  of  England.  931  (904). 
J.  F.  Bright :  History  of  England.  931  (904). 
T.   B.    Macaulay:    History  of  England,    931-2 

(904-5). 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh:  History  of  the  Revolution, 

932  (905). 

16.  The  Revolution  : 

W.  H.  Torriano :  William  the  Third,  933  (906). 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh :  History  of  the  Revolution, 

933-4  (906-7). 
R.  Vaughan :  England  under  the  Stuarts,  934-5 

(907-8). 

17.  William  and  Mary  (a.  d.  1689-1702): 

J.  R.  Green :  History  of  the  English  People,  934 

(907). 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  :  History  of  the  Revolution, 

934  (907). 
J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1106-7(1078-9). 
H.  D.  Traill  :  William  the  Third.  934  (907). 
II.    Hallam:    Const.    Hist,   of   England,    935-6 

(908-9). 
Full  Text  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  937-9  (910-12). 

18.  The  War  in   Ireland  ;   the    Battle  op 
the  Bovne  and  Peace  ok  Limerick: 

E.Hale:  The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  1810-11(1770-1). 
T.  B.  Macaulay:  Ili.storyof  Enghuxl,  1811(1771). 
W.   H.   Torriano:    Wifliam  the  Third,   1811-12 

(1771-2). 
W.  E   H    Lecky:  History  of  England.  1812-13 

(1772-8). 
W.  K   Sullivan:  Two  Centuries  of  Irish  History, 

1813-14(1773-4). 
J    H    Green:    History  of  the  English  People, 

1814  (1774). 

19.  The  Church  and  the  Revolution: 

J.  Rowlcv  :  The  Settlement  of  the  Constitution, 
936  (909). 

E.  Hale:  The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  2948-9(2878-4]. 
J.   (,'unningharn  :    ("liiirch   History  of  Scotland, 

2949  (2874). 

20    War  with  K'hante  ;    Beacht  Head,  and 

La  II()«ii:K  (A.  D.  1(190-2): 
W.  H.  Torriano:   William  the  Third.  989  (912). 
T.  n    MiKunlav:  HlHlory  of  Englimd,  989(912). 
H.  Mariin     lllslorv  of  Praiice.  9;'.9-40  (1)12-18) 
O.  P   U.Jarrir-H-    Life. . I  Louis  XIV..  127r,  (1248). 
J.   W     (Jcranl     The   Peace  of  Utrecht.   1275-6 

(1248-4). 
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21.  Fot'NDINQ  OP  THE  BaNK  OF  ENGLAND  (a.  D. 
1694): 

T.  B.  Macaulay:    Hibtory  of  England,   2253-4 

(2209-10). 
W.  Bagehot:  Lombard  Street,  2254-5(2210-11). 

"  It  was  indeed  not  easy  to  guess  that  a  bill,  which 
purported  only  to  impose  a  new  duty  on  tonnage  for 
the  benefit  of  such  jiersons  as  should  advance  money 
towards  carrying  on  the  war  was  really  a  bill  creating 
the  greatest  commercial  institution  that  the  world  haS 
ever  seen."    T.  B.  IVIacaulay. 

22.  TnE  Act  of  Settlement  (a.  d.  1701): 

J.  Rowley:  Settlement  of  the  Constitution,  940-1 

(913-14). 
H.  Hallam :  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  941  (914). 

"  According  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  all  prior  claims  of  inheritance,  save  that  of 
the  issue  of  King  William  and  the  Princess  Anne,  being 
set  aside  and  annulled,  the  Princess  Sophia  became  the 
source  of  a  new  royal  line.  The  throne  of  England  and 
Ireland,  by  virtue  of  the  paramount  will  of  Parliament, 
stands  entailed  upon  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  pro- 
testants.  In  them  the  right  is  as  truly  hereditary  as  it 
ever  was  in  the  Plantageuets  or  the  Tudors.  But  they 
derive  it  not  from  those  ancient  families.  The  blood 
indeed  of  Cerdic  and  of  the  Conqueror  flows  in  the 
veins  of  his  i)resent  majesty  [George  IV.].  Our  Ed- 
wards and  Henries  illustrate  the  almost  unrivalled 
splendor  and  antiquity  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  But 
they  have  transmitted  no  more  right  to  the  allegiance 
of  England  than  Boniface  of  Este  or  Henry  the  Eion. 
That  rests  wholly  on  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  re- 
solves itself  into  the  sovereignty  of  the  legislature." 

H.  Hallam. 

23.  The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (a.  d.  1702-14): 

H.  D.  Traill:  William  the  Third,  941  (914). 

L.  Stephen :  English  Thought  in  18th  Century, 

941-2  (914-15). 
E.  Gosse:  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,   942 

(915). 

24.  The  Wars  of  the    Spanish   Succession 
(1702-1714): 

Earl   Stanhope :    Reign  of  Queen   Anne,    3074 

(2993). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  3074-5  (3993-4). 
J.  W.  Gerard  :  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1526(1492). 
Q.  B.  Malleson :  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  1526 

(1492). 
A.  Alison  :  Life  of  Marlborough,  1526-7(1492-3). 
G.  Saintsbury:  Marlborough,'" 2341  (2293). 
G.    B.    Malleson  :    Eugene    of    Savoy,     2341-2 

(2293-4). 
L.  Creighton :  Life  of  Marlborough,  2342  (2294). 
G.  Saintsbury :  Marlborough,  2342-3  (2294r-5). 
R.  Johnson :  History  of  the  French  War,  2362 

(2314). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  United  States,  379-80 

(369-70). 
W.  Russell :  History  of  Modern  Europe,  3712-13 

(3592-3). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1110-11  (1082-3). 

25.  The  Union  of  England   and   Scotland 
(A.  d.  1707): 

Earl   Stanhope  :    History  of    England,   2952-3 

(2877-8). 
Sir  W.   Scott:    Tales   of   a    Grandfather,    2953 

(2878). 
J.    Rowley:    Settlement    of    the    Constitution, 

2953^  (2878-9). 

26.  Fall  of  the  Whigs  and  Marlborough 
(A.  D.  1710-12): 

J.   R.   Green :    History  of  the  English  People, 

943-4(916-17). 
R.  B.  Brett :  Footprints  of  Statesmen,  944  (917). 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  England  in  the  18th  Century, 

944-5  (917-18). 


27.  End  of  the  Stuart  Line  (a.  d.  1714): 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  History  of  England,  945  (918). 
E.   E.   Morris :    The   Early  Hanoverians,  945-6 

(918-19). 

28.  Beginnings  of  English  Commercial  Su- 
premacy : 

D.  Campbell  :    The   Puritan  in   Holland,   etc., 
2332-3  (2284-5). 

R.  L.  Poole  :  The  Huguenots,  1270  (1238). 
Earl   Stanhope :    History   of    England,    1748-9 

(1709-10). 
J.   E.  T.   Rogers :    Economic  Interpretation   of 

History,  3228-30  (3717-19). 

E.  Eggleston :  Commerce  in  the  Colonies,  3230 
(3719). 

Lord   Campbell :    Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices, 
2017  (1973). 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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ENGLAND:  FROM  GEORGE  I.  TO  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


1.  Accession  of  George  I.  (a.  d.  1714): 

L.  Mariotti:    Italy.  1014-15  (986-7). 

H.  Hallam:    The  ]Middle  Ages,  1652  (1614). 

P.    M.    Thornton :    The  Brunswick  Accession, 

1652-3  (1614-15). 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky :  History  of  Endand,  945  (918). 
E.  E.  Morris:  the  Early  Hanoverians,  946  (919). 

2.  The    Establishment    of    Parliamentary 

Government : 

J.  Morley:  Walpole,  946-7  (919-20). 

J.  F.  Bright :  History  of  England,  947  (920). 

3.  The  Evolution  of  the  Cabinet  : 

A.  C.    Ewald :    The  Crown   and   Its  Advisers, 

2681  (2609). 
T.  B.  Macaulay :  History  of  England,  354  (344). 
John  Morley  :  Walpole,  354  (344). 
A.  V.  Dicey  :  The  Privy  Council,  354-5  (344-5). 

"  George  I.  cared  very  little  for  his  new  Kingdom, 
and  knew  very  little  about  its  people  or  its  institutions. 
.  .  .  His  expeditions  to  Hanover  threw  the  management 
of  all  domestic  affairs  almost  without  control  into  the 
hands  of  his  English  ministers.  If  the  two  first  Han- 
overian Kings  had  been  Englishmen  instead  of  Ger- 
mans, if  they  had  been  men  of  talent  and  ambition,  or 
even  men  of  strong  and  commanding  will  without  much 
talent,  Walpole  would  never  have  been  able  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  government  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  by  Cabinet  so  firmly  that  even  the  obdurate  will  of 
George  III.  was  unable"  to  overthrow  it.  Happily  for 
the  system  now  established,  circumstances  compelled 
the  first  two  sovereigns  of  the  Hanoverian  line  to  strik* 
a  bargain  with  the  English  Whigs,  and  it  was  faithfully 
kept  until  the  accession  of  the  third  George.  The  King 
was  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Hanover,  arid  the  Whigs 
were  to  govern  England.  It  was  an  excellent  bargain 
for  England."    John  Morley. 

4.  The  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  the  Mississippi 
Scheme: 

Lord    Mahon:     History    of    England,    3051-2 

(2971-2). 
J.  W.  Monette :  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 

2089  (2045). 

5.  A.  Drake:  Making  of  the  Great  West,  2089-90 
(2045-6). 

Viscount  Burv:  Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations, 

1279-80  (1247-8). 
L.  Stephen:  Swift,  1816  (1776). 
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5.  Troubles  WITH  Spain  (a.  d.  1726-31): 

C.    W.    Koch:    Revolutions    of    Europe,    3079 

(2998). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  3079-80  (2998-9). 

6.  Accession  of  George  II.  (1727);  Wai.pole's 
Admesistratiox  : 

J.   E.    T.   Rogers:  Historical  Gleanings,  947-8 

C920-1). 
W.  E.  H.  Leek}- :  History  of  England,  948  (921). 

7.  The  War  of  Jexki.ns'  Ear  (a.  d.  1739-41): 

E.  E.  Morris:  Esirlv  Hanoverians,  949  (922). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  949  (922). 

8.  The  Rise  of  Pitt, —  Lord  Chatham: 
Sir  E.  Creasv:  Eminent  Etonians,  950  (923). 

R.  B.  Brett:' Footprints  of  Statesman,  950(923). 

9.  War  of  the  Austrian   Succession  (a.  d. 
1740-48): 

T.  H.  Dver:  Modern  Europe,  225  (218). 

J.  Graham:  History  of  the  United  States,  2362-3 

^2314-15). 
R.  Hildreth:  Historj'of  the  United  States,  2363-4 

r2315-16;. 
J.  G.    Palfrey:  History  of  New  England,  2364 

(2316j. 
T.  C.  Haliburton:  English  in  America,  2364-5 

(2316-17;. 
W.  E.  H.   Lecky:  History  of  Europe,  951  (924). 

: ,  28-9  (21-2). 

H.  Tuttle:  History  of  Prussia,  29  (22). 

10.  Thk  Last  Risixg  of  the  Jacobites  (a.  d. 

J.  K.  Green  :  History  of  the  English  People,  2954 

(2879). 

11.  AtKJPTIO.N    OP   THE    GREGORIAN    CALENDAR 

(a.  d.  1751): 
W.  Hales  :  Analysis  of  Chronology,  357  (347). 
Sir  H.   Nicholas :   Chronology  of  History,  357 

(347). 

12.  The  Seven  Years'  War  (a.  d.  1754-1763) : 
T.  H.  Dyer :  Mfxlr-rn  Europe.  951-2  (924-5). 

A.  U.  Uop<'s:  Causes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 

952  '925). 
B     A     Hin.sdale:   The   Old   Northwest,  2445-6 

('2:593-4  J. 
It.  Hildreth:  HisUiry  of  the  United  States,  3755 

''3^534). 
T.  J.  riiapmnn;  The  French  in  the  Alleglieny 

Vall.-y.  2446-7  (2394-5). 
C.  B    Hrackcnbury  :  Frederick  the  Great.  1529 

(1495). 
T.  Carl  vie  :  Friedrich  U.  of  Prussia,  1529  (1495). 
[x>rrl    .Muhon  :    Hi.story    of    England.     1529-3<J 

M49.5-C) 
.1  .     i     M'   irthy    The  P'our  Ofori^cH.  952  r925). 
1     U,  .M,u  .iiihiy  ;  William  Pitt.  952-3  f92r>-«). 

F,  W.   f»ngman  ;  Tl)e  Seven  Years'  War.  954 
f927), 

C.  B.  Bnu:kef.bury  :  Frederick  the  Great,  1585-6 

(15<)l   2;. 
T.  H   l)y»r:  M'^lern  Europe.  2975(2898). 
T.    Cnrlyh-:    Friedrirh    H     of   Pruiwia.    2975-fl 

i  k  if  :  The  .S#;vrn  Vinrn'  War, 2976  r2899). 

.i     »    I  arn«-d  ;  Europe.  1114-15  M0>«J-7). 

18,   A"  Kn»fo.N  OK  Okouok  in.  (a.  u.  1760): 

J.     Ki«ke;    Tlu:    AiU4:rtcnn     l{«:vr)lutinti,    954-5 


(Ifil  V»). 


May  :  Cormt.   Hint,  of  Kn^land,  955-6 


14.  The  Great  Struggle  op  the  People  with 
Absolutism  : 

(a)  The  Fight  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
C.  H.  Timperley  :  Encyclopaedia  of  Typography, 

2667-8  (2595-6). 
J.  Grant:  The  Newspaper  Press,  2668  (2596). 
T.    B.    Macaulay:     History   of    England,   2669 

(2597). 
C.  H.  Timperlev:  Encyclopaedia  of  Typography, 

2671-2  (2599-2600). 

(1)  The  Case  of  John  Wilkes. 

W.  Massev :  History  of  England,  956-7  (930). 
W.  F.  Rae:  John  Wilkes,  958-9  (931-2). 

(2)  The  Junius  Letters. 

Lord  Mahon  :  History  of  England,  959-60  (933). 

Cushing:  Initials  and  Pseudonyms,  960  (933). 

J.  W.  Ross  Brown  :    Criminal   Law   of   Libel, 

2028-9  (1984-5). 

"  It  may  be  douoted  whether  Junius  had  any  confi- 
dant or  trusted  friend.  When  dedicating  his  collected 
letters  to  the  English  people,  he  declares:  'I  am  the 
sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me.'  "  Lord  Ma'uox. 

(3)  The  Surrender  of  Parliament. 

W.  Massey  :  History  of  England,  961-2  (934-5). 
T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead:  Eng.  Const.  History, 

962  (935). 

(6)  Remarkable  Increase  of  Capital  Offenses. 
Sir  T.  E.  May  :   Const.  Hist,  of  England,  2028 

(1984). 
J.  F.  Dillon  :   Jurisprudence  of  England,  2029 

(1985). 

{c)  Arbitrary  Taxation. 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  United  States,  3295 

(3178-9). 
B.  A.  Hinsdale :    The   American   Government, 

3295  (3179). 
J.  Fiske  :   War  of  Independence,  3297-8  (3182). 
J.  Moriey  :  Edmund  Burke,  3298  (3182). 

(d)  The  Stamp  Art. 

J.  G.  Palfrey:  IIi.story  of  New  England,  3299 

(3183). 
G.  Bancroft :  History  of  the  United  States,  3303 

(3186-7). 
W.  Wirt :  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  3303-5  (3189). 
J.    Fiske  :    The   American   Revolution,    3305-6 

(3189-90). 

(e)  Declaration  of  liightu  of  Stamp  Act  Congress. 
R.   Frothingham:  Rise  of  the  Republic,  3306-7 

(3190-91). 
Full  Text  of  the  Stamp  Act,  3299-3302  (3183-6). 

15.  The    Mimstuv    ok    Lord    Noutii  ;    the 
AmKKK  AN  Wau: 

J.  F.  Bright:  IIi.story  of  England.  960-1  (933-4). 
W.   E.  H.  I.<-cky  :    History  of    England.  962-3 

(93.5-6). 
J.  Moriey  :  Edmund  Burke,  963  (936). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  The  English  People.  963(936). 

16.  Early  Wau  Mkahl'kkh: 

II.  H.  Ranrlall:  Lif.-of  JclT.rson,  3346-7(3230-1). 
Lord  Mahon  :  History  of  Knglami.  3347  (3231). 
£.  J.  Lowell:  IlesHiaus  in  the  Uevoluliou.  3347-8 

(3231-2). 
For  Dfiails  of  the  American  War.  see  Study 

XXXVIII. 

17.  Catiiolm'  Uklik.k  and  the  Gordon  Rioth 

(a.  r)    1778  MO): 

J.  n.   Bourinot:  Const.   IHst.  (jf  Canada.   3HN  l» 

(37H-9). 
W.   E    H.    Lffky  :    History  of  England,  963-4 

(936-7). 
SkeU-hi-Hof  Popular  TuiniiltM,  961   5  (937-8). 
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W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  History  of  England,  1818-19 
(1778-9). 

18.  Legislative  Independence  for  Ireland 
(A.  D.  1782)  : 

J.  H.  McCarthy:  Ireland  since  the  Union,  1817 

(1777). 
W.    F.    Collier:    History   of    Ireland,  1817-18 

(1777-8). 
J.  E.  T.  Rogers  :  Ireland,  1818  (1778). 

19.  The  Fall  of  Lord  North's  Ministry: 

J.  Fiske  :  American  Revolution,  965  (938). 

W.  Massey  :  History  of  England.  965-6  (938-9). 

H.  O.  Wakcman:  Life  of  Fox,  966-7  (939-40). 

20.  Close  of  American  War  ;  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (a.  d.  1783): 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  3398-9 
(8282-3). 

E.  Fitzmaurice  :  The  Earl  of  Shelburne,  3399- 
3400  (3283^). 

John  Fiske :  Critical  Period,  3400-1  (3284-5). 
J.    Q.    Adams :    Life   of  John   Adams,    3401-2 
(3285-6). 

F.  Wharton:  Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Corre- 
spondence, 3402  (3286). 

J.  Bigelow:  Life  of  Franklin,  3402-3  (3286-7). 
Text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  3403^  (3287-8). 

21.  British  Rule  IN  India: 

(a)  Establishment  of  the  Empire. 
J.  M.  Ludlow  :  British  India,  1752  (1713). 
H.    Martineau;    British   Rule  in   India,    1752-3 

(1713-14). 
J.  Mill :  British  India,  1753-4  (1714-15). 
J.  R.  Seeley:  Expansion  of  England,  1754(171.5). 

"  The  words  '  wonderful,'  '  strange,'  are  often  applied 
to  great  historical  events,  and  there  is  no  event  to 
which  they  have  been  applied  more  freely  than  to  our 
[the  English]  conquest  of  India.  But  the  event  was  not 
wonderful  in  a  sense  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  ade- 
quate causes  by  which  it  could  have  been  produced.  If 
we  begin  by  remarking  that  authority  in  India  had 
fallen  on  the  ground  through  the  decay  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  that  it  lay  there  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by 
somebody,  and  that  all  over  India  in  that  period  acl- 
venturers  of  one  kind  or  another  were  founding  Em- 
pires, it  is  really  not  surprising  that  a  mercantile  cor- 
poration which"  had  money  to  pay  a  mercenary  force 
should  be  able  to  compete  "with  other  adventurers,  nor 
yet  that  it  should  outstrip  all  its  competitors  by  bring- 
ing into  the  field  English  military  science  and  general- 
ship, especially  when  it  was  backed  over  and  over  again 
by  the  whole  power  and  credit  of  England  and  directed 
by  English  statesmen.  .  .  .  England  did  not,  in  a  strict 
sense,  conquer  India;  but  certain  Englishmen,  who 
happened  to  reside  in  India  at  the  time  wlien  the  Mogul 
Empire  fell,  had  a  fortune  like  that  of  Hyder  Ali  or 
Runjeet  Singh  and  rose  to  supreme  power  there." 

J.  R.  Seeley. 

(6)  The  Administration  of  Clive. 
T.  B.  Macaulay:  Lord  Clive,  1754-6  (1715-17). 
C.  Knight:  Historv  of  England,  1756  (1717). 
Sir  W.  Hunter:  India,  1756-8  (1717-19). 

(c)  Passing  of  the  East  India  Company;   War- 
ren Hastings. 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  Historv  of  England,  1759-60 

(1720-1). 
H.    Martineau:   British   Rule   in   India,   1760-1 

(1721-2). 
Sir  A.  Lyall:  Warren  Hastings,  1761  (1722). 
Sir  J.  Strachey:  Hastings  and  the  Rohillas.  1762 

(1723). 
L.  J.  Trotter:  Warren  Hastings,  1762-3(1723-4). 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  History  of  England,  1763-4 

(1724-5). 
Sir  A.  Lyall:  British  Dominion  in  India,  1764-5 

(1725-6). 
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((f)  Tlie  Permanent  Settlement. 
J.  M.  Ludlow:  British  India,  1765  (1726). 
Sir  J.  Strachey:  India,  176.5-6  (1726-7). 

(e)  The  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 
T.    B.    Macaulay:     Warren    Hastings,    1766-8 

(1727-9). 
Sir  A.  Lyall:  Warren  Hastings,  1768  (1729). 

22.  Rise  of  the  Younger  Pitt  : 

Lord  Rosebery:  Pitt,  968  (941). 

W.  Bagehot:  William  Pitt,  968-9  (941-2). 

Sir  T.  E.  May :  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  969  (942). 

23.  Popular  Feeling  toward  the  French 
Revolution: 

J.  R.  Green:  History  of  the  English  People,  969- 

70  (942-3). 
Goldwin  Smith:  Three  English  Statesman,  970 

(943). 
G.  W.  Cooke:  History  of  Party,  970  (943). 

24.  A  Period  of  Revolutionary  In\^ntion: 

S.  Walpole:  History  of  England,  643^  (620-1). 
S.  Smiles:  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  3109-10 

(3027-8). 
Life  of  James  Watt.  3110-11  (302a-9). 

25.  The  Rise  op  the  Press  : 

I.  Thomas :  Printing  in  America,  2669-70  (2598). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  United  States,  2670 

(2598). 
T.  B.  Macaulay:  Life  of  Addison,  2670  (2598). 

E.  Gosse:  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  2670-1 
(2598-9). 

A.    Dobson :  Eighteenth  Century  Essays,  2671 
(2599). 

F.  Hudson :   Journalism  in   the   United  States, 
2672  (2600). 

C.  Pebody:   English  Journalism,  2672-3  (2601). 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


♦STUDY  XXXIV. 


EUROPE:  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF 
WESTPHALIA  (1648)  TO  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION  (1789). 


1 .  The  General  Situation  at  Close  op  Thirty 
Years'  War  : 

A.  Gindely:  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  1519  (1486). 
J.  Bryce:"The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  1520  (1487). 
S.  A.  Dunham :  The  Germanic  Empire,  1520-1 

(1487-8). 
H.  von  Treitschke :  History  of  Germany,  1521-2 

(3770-1). 
J.  B.   Perkins :   France  under  Mazarin,  2329-30 

(2281-2). 
J.  N.  Earned:  Europe.  1101  (1073). 
See  Map  between  pages  1518-19  (1486-7). 

2.  The  Rise  of  Prussia  : 

T.  Carlvle:  Frederick  the  Great,  316-17  (306-7). 
H.  Tuttle:  History  of  Prussia,  317-18  (307-8). 
T.  Carlyle:  Frederick  the  Great,  2684-5  (2613). 
C.  F.  Johnstone :  Historical  Abstracts,  318  (308). 
G.  B.  Malleson:  The  Battlefields  of  Germanv, 

318-20  (308-10). 
H.  von  Treitschke:  History  of  Germany,  2685-6 

(3768-9). 
H.  Martin:  History  of  France,  2686  (2613). 
J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1107-8  (1079-80). 
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3.  The  "Waks  of  the  Fronde  in  France; 

J.  B.  Perkins :  France  under  Mazarin,  1258  (1226). 
H.  M.  Hozier  :  Turenne,  1258-9  (1226-7). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modem  Europe,  1260  (1228). 

C.  M.  Yonge:  English  History,  1260-2  (1228-30). 
J.  B.  Perkins:  France  under  Mazarin,  306  (297). 
J.  X.  Lamed:  Europe,  1102  (1074). 

4.  The  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (a.  d.  1659): 

T.  Wright :  History  of  France,  1262  (1230. 
T.  O.  Cockayne :  Life  of  Turenne.  1262-3  (1231). 
O.  Airy :  The  English  Restoration,  1263  (1231). 
G.    W'    Kitchin:    History    of   France,    1263-4 

(1231-2). 
J.  Dunlop:  Memoirs  of  Spain,  1264(1232). 

5.  Locis  XIV.  ASSUMES  the  Government  of 
Fr.ance  (a.  d.  1661): 

F.  P.  Guizot:  History  of  France,  1255,  second 

column,  (1223). 
Sir  J.    Stephen  :    History    of   France,    1257-8 

(1225-6). 
J.  C.   Morison:  Reign   of  Louis  XIV.,  1264-5 

(1232-3). 

"  What  the  age  of  Pericles  was  in  the  history  of  the 
Athenian  Democracy,  what  the  age  of  the  .Scipios  was 
in  the  historj-  of  the  Roman  Republic,  that  wa.s  the 
reigrn  of  I>juis"XIV.  in  the  history  of  the  old  monarchy 
of  France.  ...  It  is  not  only  the  most  conspicuous 
reii:n  in  the  history  of  France  —  it  is  the  most  con- 
■picuouM  reign  in  the  History  of  Monarchy  in  general. 
.  .  .  Hi.*!  court  was  an  extrafjrdinary  creation.  He 
made  it  the  microcosm  of  all  that  was  most  brilliant 
and  prominent  in  France.  Every  order  of  merit  was 
invited  thf-re  and  received  courteous  welcome.  .  .  . 
Hut  I»ui.s  XIV. 's  rei^  has  better  titles  than  the  adu- 
lations of  courtiers  and  the  eulogies  of  wits  and  poets 
to  the  attention  of  p<j«terity.  It  marks  one  of  the  most 
memorable  ep<K;hs  in  the  annals  of  inankind.  It 
•tret'-h*^  across  history  like  a  great  mountain  range, 
separating  ancient  France  from  the  France  of  modem 
times.  On  the  farther  slope  are  f'atholicism  and  Feu- 
dalism in  their  various  stages  of  splendor  and  decay  — 
the  France  of  crusade  and  chivalry,  of  .'^t.  Ixiuis  and 
Bayard.  On  the  hither  side  are  free-thought.  Industry, 
an'J  centralization  —  the  France  of  Voltaire,  Turgot, 
and  Tondorcet.  When  IX)Uis  came  to  the  throne,  the 
T7iirty  Years'  War  still  wanted  six  years  of  its  end,  and 
the  heat  of  theological  strife  w;is  at  its  inU-nsct  glow. 
Wtien  li'-  died,  the  religious  t'-miicrature  had  cooled 
ezing  poln 
itive  infiui 
rorld."    .1.  (!.  -MoKiHO.N. 

ft.  TiiK    AnMisiHTRATioN   OF    Colukkt  (a.  d. 

1661-83); 

(a)  Some  olfier  Tariff  Meaiotrf^. 
J.    A.    lilan'iui  :    Hist,    of   Political   Economy, 

37W-1   (36 10-11;. 
W.   T.    McC.ullagh  ;  Industrial  History.  3147-8 

D.  Campliell:   The   Puritan   In    Holland,   etc., 
2332-3  (2284-5). 

M.   rhamlK-rUin  ;  The  Revolution  Impending, 

328ft-7  (3170-1;. 

(/;;  Th'  SyxUm  of  (MUrt. 
I>ft/ly    DilkV ;    Krancff    under    f  Colbert.    1266-7 

(1234-.''.). 
J.    A      nian(|iii      HiHt,    of    Political    Economy, 

H    .Martin     Hint/.ry  f.f  France,  1267-8  (12«.1-fl). 

7.  TiiK  I)i;Trn  I{Ki't:iu.if 

A.  L.  J''int(ili«  ;  John  dr-  Witt,  %W)  'I  (22H2-4). 
I).    Camplxll  ;    The   Puritan    in    Hollanfl.   etc, 

2832  3  (2284  5;. 
O.  Airy    The  KnKli»th  Rz-morallon.  2838  (2285). 
J    N    Larn-d    Europe.  1106-7  (1078-»). 

8    Warm  with  FiiANf  k  anh  ENorANO- 

T.    B     Maraulay :    Hlr   William    Temple,   2885 
(aWT), 


nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  anrl  a  new  vegetation  of 
science  and  r><»sitive   infiulry  was    overspreading  the 


J.  Lingard  :  History  of  England,  922-3  (895-6). 
C.   M.   Yonge  :  Landmarks  of  History,   2335-6 

(2287-8). 
O.  Airy  :  The  English  Restoration,  2336  (2288). 
J.  R.  Brodhead  :  History  of  New  York,  2336-7 

(2288-9). 
H.  Martin  ;  History  of  France,  2337-8  (2289-90). 
J.  N.  Earned  :  Europe,  1109-10  (1081-2). 

9.  The  Peace  of  Nimeguen  (a.  d.  1678-9) : 

H.  Martin  :  History  of  France,  2414  (2362). 

O.    Airy:    The    English    Restoration,    2414^15 

(2362-3). 
J.  C.  Morison:  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  2338  (2290). 

10.  French  Absorption  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine (A.  D.  1679-81) : 

G.  B.  Malleson :  Battlefields  of  Germany,  1513-14 

(1480-1). 
G.    W.    Kitchin;   History   of    France,    1518-19 

(1485-6). 
W.  Coxe  :  House  of  Austria,  1519  (1486). 
J.   B.   Perkins :  France  under  Mazarin,  2086-7 

(2042-3). 
H.  Martin:  History  of  France,  1268-9  (1236-7). 

11.  Louis  XIV.'s  Persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots : 

S.  Smiles :    History  of  the  Huguenots,  1265-6 

(1233-4). 
A.  de  Lamartine  :  Bossuct,  1269  (1237). 
R.  L.  Poole:  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion,  1270 

(1237-8). 

12.  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  (A.  D. 
1689-97): 

E.  Hale  :  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  1271  (1239). 

T.    B.    Miicaulay:    History   of    England.    1271 

(1239;. 
W.  K.  Sullivan  :  Irish  History,  1813  (1773). 
T.  H.  Dyer  :  Modern  Europe.  1271-2  (1239-40). 
II.  D.  Traill:  William  the  Third.  1272-3(1240-1). 
T.  B.  Macaulay:    History  of   England,   1273-4 

(1241-2). 
G.    P.    R.    James:    Life   of  Louis  XIV.,  1275 

(1243). 

13.  The  Peace  of  Ryswick  (A.  D.  1697) : 

J.   W.  Genird:   The  Peace  of   Utrecht,   1275-6 

(1243-4). 
II.  Martin  ;  History  of  France,  1276  (1244). 

14.  The   War    of    tiik   SrANisii    Succession 
(A    I).  1702-14): 

See  Study  XXXI 1. 

15.  FiKTHKit  RKi.KiiouH  Peksecutionh : 
(a)   The  Camiiiirdn. 

II.    M.    Baird  ;    The   Camisjird   Uprising.    1278 

(1244-5;. 

(//)    T/ir  fort  li'oi/tiliiifii. 
J.  Tull.xh:  Pascal.  2637  (2565).  • 

J.   li.   IVrkins:    France  under  Mazarin,  2637-9 

(2.''.«.''.-7). 
II.  Martin;  Ilistory  of  France,  263!)  (2567) 
Duke  of  Saint  Sinion  :   .Memoirs,  2639-10  (256K). 
J.    I.    von    Dollingcr;    European    Ilistory.  2640 

(2.''.68). 

16.  Tin:  I'm-acy: 

L.  von    Uunke;     History  of  the  Popes.  2524-6 

(2462-3). 
A.  U  Pennington:  Epfxrhs  of  the  Papacy,  2525-6 

(246:{  4). 

17.  Dkati!  ok  FiOi'iH  XIV.,  ank  static  of  TllIC 
KiNorxtM  (a.  I)    1715)  ; 

A.  Thierry  :  The  Tiers  fcUit,  1278  (1246). 
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V.  Duniy  :  History  of  France,  1278-9  (1246-7). 

"  When  the  reign,  wliich  waa  to  crown  .  .  .  the  as- 
cendant march  of  the  French  monarchy,  had  falsitied 
the  unbounded  hopes  which  its  commencement  had 
excited;  when  in  the  midst  of  fruitless  victories  and 
continually  increasing  reverses,  the  people  beheld  i)ro- 
gress  in  all  the  branches  of  public  economy  changed 
into  distress,  —  the  ruin  of  the  finances,  industry,  and 
agriculture —  tlie  exhaustion  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  country,  —  the  impoverishment  of  all  classes  of  the 
nation,  the  dreadful  misery  of  the  population,  they 
were  seized  with  a  bitter  disappointment  of  spirit, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  enthusiasm  of  their  confi- 
dence and  love."    A.  Thiekuv. 

"  Succeeding  generations  have  rememUered  only  the 
numerous  victories,  Europe  defied,  France  for  twenty 
years  preponderant,  and  the  incom])aral)le  splendor  of 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  with  its  marvels  of  letters  and 
arts,  which  have  given  to  the  17th  century  the  name  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XLV.  It  is  for  history  to  show  the  price 
which  France  has  paid  for  her  King's  vain  attempts 
abroad  to  rule  over  Europe,  and  at  home  to  enslave  the 
wills  and  consciences  of  men.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  the 
authority  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  crushing  during  his 
last  years.  When  the  nation  felt  it  lifted,  it  breathed 
more  freely;  the  court  and  the  city  l)urst  into  disre- 
spectful demonstrations  of  joy;  the  very  coffin  of  the 
great  King  was  insulted."    V.  buRUV. 

18.  Accession  and  Character  of  Louis  XV. 
(A.  D.  1715-1774) : 

V.  Duruy:  History  of  France,  1278-9  (1246-7). 
W.  Smyth:  The  French  Revolution,  1280(1248). 
J.  B.  Perkins  :  France  under  the  Regency,  1280-1 
(1248-9). 

19.  Poland  : 

S.  A.  Dunham:  History  of  Poland,  2613  (2545). 

E.  Gibbon  :  Decline  and  Fall,  2100  (2056). 

W.    Koch:    Revolutions    in    Europe,    2613-14 

(2545-6). 
Poland:    Her  History   and   Prospects,  2614-15 

(2546-7). 

:  ,  2616-17  (2548-9). 

History  of  Poland,  2619-20  (2551-2). 

20.  Russia: 

V.    Thomsen:    Russia    and    Scandinavia,    2829 

(2755). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  Hist.  Geog.  of  Europe,  2830 

(2756). 
C.  F.  Johnstone:    Historical  Abstracts,  2830-2 

(2756-8). 
A.  Leroy-Beaulieu :   Empire  of  the  Tsars,  2832 

(2758). 
H.  S.  Edwards:  The  Romanoffs,  2832-3  (2758-9). 

A.  Rambaud:  History  of  Russia,  2833  (2759). 
Voltaire:   History  of  Charles  XII.,  2835  (2761). 

21.  Sweden: 

(a)  Early  History. 

H.  H.  Howorth:  History  of  Sweden,  2890(2815). 
R.  G.  Latham:  Nationalities  of  Europe,  2890-1 
(2825-16). 

E.  A.  Freeman:   Hist.  Geog.  of  Europe,  2891-2 
(2816-17). 

T.  Carlyle:  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  2892  (2817). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  2893-4  (2818-19). 
C.    R.    Fletcher:    Gustavus    Adolphus,    2894-6 

(2819-21). 
J.  L.  Stevens :  Gustavus  Adolphus,  2897  (2822). 

(b)  From  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 

J.  Mitchell:   Life  of  Wallenstein,  1505-6  (1473). 
G.  P.  R.  James:  Wallenstein,  1506-7  (1473-4). 

F.  Schiller :  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  1507-8  (1475). 

B.  Chapman:  Gustavus  Adolphus,  1509-10(1477). 

C.  M.  Yonge  :  English  History,  1510-11  (1478). 
L.  Hausser  :  The  Reformation,  1514-15  (1481-2). 
E.  C.  Otte:  Scandinavian  History,  2897-9(2824). 

22.  Wars  op  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden: 
Voltaire:    History  of  Charles  XII.,  2899-2900 

(2824-5). 


A.  Crichton  :  Scandinavia,  2900-1  (2825-6). 
W.  C.  Taylor  :  Modern  History,  2901-3  (2826-8), 
T.  H.  Dyer  :  Modern  Europe,  2903  (2828). 
J.  N.  Larned-.  Europe,  1111-12  (1083^). 

23.  Rapid  Advance  of  Prussia  : 

T.  B.  Macaulay :  Frederic  the  Great,  1524  (1490). 
H.  von  Sybel :  Founding  of  the  German  Empire, 

1524-5  (1490-1). 
L.  P.  Segur:  Frederic  William  IL,  1528  (1494). 

24.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (a.  d. 

1740-48) : 

See  Study  XXXIII. 

25.  The  Seven  Years'  War  (a.   d.  1754-63): 
See  Study  XXXIII. 

26.  The  Partition  of  Poland  : 

G.  W.  Kitchin:  History  of  France,  2621  (2553). 
H.  von  Sybel:  First  Partition  of  Poland,  2621-3 

(2553-5). 
T.  Carlyle:  Frederick  the  Great,  2623  (2555). 
Sir  J.    Mackintosh:  The   Partition  of  Poland, 

2623-4  (2555-6). 
A.  Rambaud :  History  of  Russia,  2624-5  (2556-7). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1115-16  (1087-8). 
See  Maps    between   pages   1114^15  and  2622-3 

(1086-7  and  2554^5). 

27.  The  General  Attack  upon  the   Jesuit 
Order : 

H.  M.  Stephens  :  The  Story  of  Portugal,  1932-3 

(1891-2). 
W.  H.  Jervis:  The  Church  of  France,    193.3-4 

(1892-3). 
Clement  XIV.  and  the  Jesuits,  1934-5  (1893-4). 

28.  Europe  on  the  Eve  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution : 

J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1116-17  (1088-9). 
A.    Sorel:  Europe  and  the  French  Revolution, 
1283-4  (3755-6). 

E.  J.   Lowell:  Eve  of  the   French  Revolution, 
1286-7  (1253-4). 

Sarah  Tytler:  Marie  Antoinette,  1287-8  (1254-5). 

F.  A.  Mignet:  The  French  Revolution,   1288-9 
(12.55-6). 

W.  Bagehot :  William  Pitt,  968--9  (941-2). 

T.  E.  May  :  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  969  (942). 

C.  T.  Lewis  :  History  of  Germanv,  1536-7  (1503). 

I.  Butt:  History  of  Italy,  1892-3  (1852-3). 

A.  Sorel:   Europe  and  the  French  Revolution, 

3081-2  (3804-5). 
C.  E.  Mallet:  The  French  Revolution,   228-9 

(221-2). 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY   XXXV. 


THE    FRENCH   REVOLUTION   (A.  D. 
1789-1796). 


1.  The  Government  of  Louis  XVI. : 

A.    Thiers:    The    French    Revolution,    1285-6 

(1252-3). 
E.   J.   Lowell :  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution, 

1286-7  (1253-i). 
Sarah  Tytler:  Marie  Antoinette,  1287-8  (1254-5). 

2.  The  French  People  at  thc  Outbreak  of 
THE  Revolution  : 

H.  A.  Taine:  Ancien  Regime,  1289-91  (1256-8). 
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T.  H.  Huxley :  The  Revolutionary  Spirit,  1291 

(1258). 
Chancellor  Pasquier  :  Memoirs,  1291-2  (1258-9). 
H.   von   Hoist  :   The  French  Revolution,   1392 

(3T57). 
31.    de  la  Rocheterie:   Marie   Antoinette,   1292 

(1259;. 

'"I  am  miserable  because  too  much  is  taken  from  me. 
Too  much  is  taken  from  me  because  not  enough  is  taken 
from  the  ^jrivileged.  Xot  only  do  the  privileged  force 
me  to  pay  in  their  place,  but,  again,  they  previously 
deduct  from  my  earnings  their  ecclesiastical  and  feudal 
dues.  AVhen,  out  of  my  income  of  liX)  francs,  I  have 
parted  with  53  francs,  or  more,  to  the  collector,  I  am 
obliged  again  to  give  14  francs  to  the  seignior,  also  more 
than  14  for  tithes,  and,  out  of  the  remaining  18  or  19 
francs  I  have  additionally  to  satisfy  the  e.xciseman.'  .  .  . 
These,  in  precise  terms,  are  the  vague  ideas  beginning 
til  ferment  in  the  popular  brain  and  encountered  on 
everj-  page  of  the  records  'if  the  States-General.  .  .  . 
The  privileged  wrought  their  own  destruction." 

H.  A.  Taixe. 

"  In  1791,  long  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  there  were  in  a  population  of  (i50,000  [in  Paris], 
118,000  paupers.  Under  the '  ancien  regime  '  the  immi- 
grant proletariat  from  the  country  was  Vjy  the  law  barred 
out  from  all  ways  of  eaminj;  a'  liveliliood  except  as 
common  day  laborers,  and  the  wages  of  these  were  in 
IT'S*,  on  an  average,  26  cents  for  men  and  15  for  women, 
while  the  price  of  bread  was  higher  than  in  our  times. 
What  a  gigantic  heap  of  ferment  '.  "    H.  vo>'  Holst. 

3.  The  States-Genekal  : 

Sir  J.  Stephen  :  Historv  of  France.  3108-9  (3027;. 

F.  P.  Guizot:  UisUjry  of  Francf,  3109  ^3027). 

Loni  Broutrham:  History  of  England  and  France, 
Z'i'io  (2489;. 

Bu.ssey  and  Gaspey:  History  of  France,  1197,  sec- 
ond column,  (1165). 

A.  Thierry:  Formation  of  the  Tiers  fetat,  1202-3 
ril70-l). 

Voltaire:   Modern    Historv,  1249.    first   column, 
a21«). 

F.  A.  Miffnet :  The  French  Revolution,  1288-9 
(1255-^). 

H.   von  SyhH;l 
n2.-/MJ0;. 

4  The  Tfcird  Ehtate  ;  the  National  Asbem- 
lU-Y  (Jlne,  1789;: 

W.  Stubbs:  Const.  Hist,  of  Eneland.  1014(986;. 
A.  Thii.rry :  Formation  of  the  Third  Estate,  1014 

C9H6). 
W    E    H    Ucky.    History  of   England,  1293-4 

fl26f>-l;. 

5.  The  Mob  iv  Aumh;  Faia.  or  luv.  Bahtili.e 
rJcLY  14,  1789): 

'  'h'  Ml.sc.-llany:  History  of  the  Bastille, 

.1). 
H     A     Talne:  The  French  Revolution,  1294-5 

n2«I-2). 
Cliancellor  Pajwjuier:  M«moirH,  1295-fl  (1262-8). 

6  TlIK   WoKK  OKTIIK  AkHEMIU.V;  TIIK  De<JI,ARA- 
TIO.N-  <»K  RiOHTH  : 

B  TiKk<Tman:  Life  of  Lafayette,  1296-7(1264). 
H.  M.  Htf  ph'-nn:  Th'-  French  Revolution.  1297-8 

(1264-5;. 
O.     M      I>;w(h:    Life   of    Robespierre.    1298-9 

(1266-6;. 
: ,  16.56  (1618). 

7  TifK  Atta<  k  ok  tmk  Women  on  VKitsAri.r.KH: 

T    Carlyle  :  The  Fremh  Involution,  1299-I3<HJ 

(1266-7). 
F.  A.  MIgnrt:  The  French   lOrvolutlon,  13fX)-l)l 

(1267-8), 

8  TffK  Nkw  Conhtiti  tio!»  (1789-91; 

Sir  T.  E.  May  ;  lUnvtCTwy  In  Eijroi)e,  1301  M26H), 


The  French  Revolution,  1292-3 


W.  O'C.  Morris:  The  French  Revolution,  1301-2 

(1268-9). 

9.  The  Emigration  of  the  Nobility  : 

Chancellor  Pasquier:  Memoirs,  1297(1264). 
W.  O'C.  Morris:  The  French  Revolution,  1302, 
first  column,  (1269). 

10.  The  Rise  of  the  Clubs  : 

F.  A.    Mignet:   The  French  Revolution,   1302 
(1269). 

H.  von   Sybel:    The   French  Revolution,  1302 
(1269). 

G.  H.  Lewes:  Life  of  Robespierre,  1302-3  (1270). 
J.  Michelet:  The  French  Revolution,  1303  (1270). 

11.  The  Attitude  of  Foreign  Powers  ;  Flight 
OF  the  King  (1791): 

T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  1303-4  (1270-1). 
H.  vouSvbel;  The  French  Revolution,  1304-5 
(1271-2"). 

12.  The  Gikondists: 
H.  Van  Laun:  The  Revolutionary  Epoch,  1306 

(1273). 
A  de  Lamartine:  The  Girondists,  1306  (1273). 
H.  von  Sybel:  The  French  Revolution,  1306-7 

(1273-4). 
W.   E.    H.  Lecky:  Historv  of  England,    1307 

(1274). 
R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe,  1307-8  (1274-5). 

13.  "War  with  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  Mob  Rule 
IN  Paris  (1792) : 

A.  Griffiths:    Revolutionary   Generals,    1308-9 
(1 27.1-6). 

B.  M.  Gardiner:  The  French  Revolution,  1309-10 
(1276-7). 

H.  M.  Stephens:  The  French  Revolution,  1310-12 
(1277-9). 

14.  The  September  Massacuks  (1792): 
A.  de  Lamartine:  The  Girondists,  1312-13  (1280). 
H.  A.  Taine:  The  French  Revolution,  1813-14 

(1280-1). 

15.  The  Proclamation  of  the  Republic  (Sep- 
TEMiiKR  21,  1792): 

Sir  A.  Alison  :  History  of  Europe,  1314-16  (1283). 

C.  MacFariane:    The   French  Revolution,   1332 
(1299). 

H.   M.  Stephens:  The  French  Revolution,  1332 
(1299). 

16.  First  Successes  oktiie  Republican  Akmy: 

C.  F.  Johnstone  :    Historical  Abstracts,  2!i4.'5-6 

(2297-8). 
C.    E.   Mallet:   The  French   Revolution,  228-9 

(221-2). 
H.  von  Sybel:  The  French  Revolution,  1.537-9 

(LVIS-.I). 
C.  A.  FyfTc:  Motiern  Europe.  1316-17(1288-4). 

17.  The  Trial.  Sknten(  e,  and  Execution  ok 
LoiiH  XVI.  (.Iamauv,  1793): 

F.  A.  .Miunet:  The  French  lievolulion,  1317-18 

(12H4-5). 
W.  O'C.  Morris:  The  First  Empire.  1318  (12S5). 
T.    Carlyle:    The    French    Revolution.    1319-20 

(1286-7). 

18.  In(  ukahino    Anarchy;  tiik  Revolution- 
ary TlimUNAL; 

T.  M.  Dy.-r:   MfKlern  Europe.  1320-1  (1287-8). 
II.  .M   Hl«-i)henH  :  Tlw  French  Revolution,  1322-4 
(12H9  91) 

19.  TlIK  In«(  URMTION  IN  La  VF-NI)/cK  (1798): 

A.    Thiers:    The    French    Revolution,    1821-2 
(12HH-9). 
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A.  de  Lamartine  :  The  Girondists,  1324^5  (1292). 

F.  A.   Alignet :    The  French  Revolution,   1325 
(1292). 

:  ,  1327-8  (1294-5). 

20.  Formation     of     European      Coalition 
AGAINST  France  : 

J.  R.   Green :  History   of  the   English   People, 

969-70  (942-3). 
Goldwin  Smith :  Three  English  Statesmen,  970 

(943). 

G.  W.  Cooke :  History  of  Party.  970  (943). 

H.   voii   Sybel :    The   French   Revolution,  1318 

(1285). 
J.  R.   Green-.   History  of   the  English  People, 

1318  (1285). 
Sir  A.  Alison  :  History  of  Europe,  1324  (1291). 

21.  The     Committee     of     Public     Safety 
(August,  1793): 

R.  Lodge  :  Modern  Europe,  1325-6  (1292-3). 
L.  Gronlund  :  Ca  Ira,  1326  (1293). 

22.  Charlotte  Corday  ;   the  Assassination 
OP  Marat  : 

B.  M.  Gardiner:  The  French  Revolution,  1326-7 

(1293-4). 

23.  The  "Reign  of  Terror";  Execution  of 
Marie    Antoinette,    and    Mme.    Roland 

(1793): 
H.Martin:  History  of  France,  1329-31  (1296-8). 
H.  M.  Stephens  :  The  French  Revolution,  1331-2 

(1298-9). 
Sir  T.    E.    May  :   Democracy  in  Europe,  1333 

(1300). 
T.    Carlyle:    The    French    Revolution,    1333-4 

(1300-1). 
J.  N.  Larned  :  Europe,  1119-20  (1091-2). 

24.  Abandonment     of     Christianity;     the 
Worship  op  Reason  : 

C.  MacFarlane:    The  French  Revolution,  1332 
(1299). 

W.  H.    Jervis:    The   Galilean   Church,  1332-3 

(1299-1300). 
John  Morley  :  Robespierre,  1334-5  (1301-2). 

"  Before  the  year  ended  [1793]  the  legislators  of  Paris 
voted  that  there  was  no  God,  and  destroyed  or  altered 
nearly  everything  that  had  any  reference  to  Christian- 
ity. .  .  .  They  decreed  that  on  the  10th  of  November 
the  '  Worship  of  Reason '  should  be  inaugurated  at 
Notre  Dame.  A  temple  dedicated  to  '  Philosophy  '  was 
erected  on  a  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  A 
motley  procession  of  citizens  of  both  sexes,  hea<led  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  advanced  towards  it;  on 
their  approach,  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  impersonated 
by  a  well  known  figurante  of  the  opera,  took  her  seat 
upon  a  grassy  throne  in  front  of  the  temple;  a  hymn, 
composed  in  her  honor  by  the  poet  Chenier,  was  sung 
by  a  body  of  young  girls  dressed  in  white  and  bedecked 
with  flowers;  and  the  multitude  bowed  the  knee  before 
her  in  profound  adoration.  It  was  the  '  abomination  of 
desolation  sitting  in  the  holy  place.'  .  .  .  The  example 
set  by  Paris,  was  faithfully  repeated,  if  not  surpassed 
in  atrocity,  throughout  the  provinces.  Religion  was 
proscribed,  churches  closed,  Christian  ordinances  in- 
terdicted; the  dreary  gloom  of  atheistical  despotism 
overspread  the  land."     W.  H.  Jervis. 

25.  Progress  of  the  War  against  the  Co- 
alition (1793-4) : 

W.  O'C.  Morris:  The  French  Revolution  1328 

(1295). 
Sir  A.  Alison  :  History  of  Europe.  1328-9  fl296). 
W.  Massey  :  History  of  England,  1336-7  (1303-4). 

26.  The  Climax  of  the  "  Reign  of  Terror" 
(1794) ;  THE  22d  Prairial  : 

John  Morley:  Robespierre,  1337-8  (1304-5). 
H.   von   Sybel:    The  French  Revolution,    1338 
(1305), 


A.  Thiers:  The  French  Revolution,  1338  (1305). 

H.  A.  Taine :  The  French  Revolution,  1338  (1305). 

"  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  eleven  western  depart- 
ments, the  dead  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  exceeded 
400,000.  Considering  the  programme  and  principles  of 
the  .lacobin  sect,  this  is  no  great  number;  they  might 
have  killed  a  good  many  more.  Jiut  time  was  wanting; 
during  their  short  reign  they  did  what  they  could  with 
the  instrument  in  their  hands."    H.  A.  Taine. 

27.  Fall  of  Robespierre;  P2nd  op  the  "Reign 
of  Terror"  (July,  1794): 

J.  E.   Symes:  The  French  Revolution,   1338-9 

(1305-6). 
T.  B.  Macaulay:  Barere's  Memoirs,  1340  (1307). 
H.  Martin:  History  of  France,  1340  (1307). 
Sergent  Marceau :  Reminiscences  of  a  Regicide, 

1340  (1307). 

B.  M.  Gardiner :  The  French  Revolution,  1340-1 
(1307-8). 

28.  Progress  of  the  Foreign  Wars  : 

T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  1341-2  (1308-9). 
H.  Van  Laun:  The  Revolutionary  Epoch,  1342-3 

(1309-10). 
H.  Martin:  History  of  France,  1345-6(1312-13). 
Sir  A.  Alison  :  History  of  Europe,  1346  (1313). 

29.  The  Constitution  of  the  Year  IH.  (1795): 

F.  A.  Mignet:  The  French  Revolution,  1343^ 

(1310-11). 
A.     Thiers:  The    French    Revolution,     1344-5 

(1311-12). 

30.  Napoleon   Bonaparte  ;   the  Directory 

(1795): 

J.  G.  Lockhart:  Life  of  Napoleon,  1346-7  (1314). 

E.  de  Bonnechose:  History  of  France,  1347(1314). 

"Within  five  days  from  the  'Day  of  the  Sections' 
Buonaparte  was  named  second  in  command  of  the  army 
of  the  interior;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Barras  finding 
his  duties  as  Director  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time,  gave 
up  the  command-in-chief  of  the  same  army  to  his '  little 
Corsican  officer.'  "    J.  G.  Lockhart. 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  XXXVI. 


FRANCE  UNDER  NAPOLEON  (A.  D. 
1795-1815). 


1.  Napoleon  in  Command  (a.  d.  1795): 
J.     G.     Lockhart:    Life   of    Napoleon,     1346-7 

(1313-14). 
E.  de  Bonnechose :  History  of  France,  1347  (1314). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1120  (1092). 

2.  The  Italian  Campaign  (1796-7) : 

C.  A.  Fyfife:  Modern  Europe,  1347-9  (1314-16). 

Count  de  Melito:  Memoirs,  1349  (1316). 

R.  Lodge  :  Modern  Europe,  1349-50  (1316-17). 

3.  The  State  of  England: 

A.  Alison:  History  of  Europe,  970-1  (943-4). 
T.  Wright:  History  of  France,  1349  (1316). 
W.  Bagehot:  Lombard  Street,  2255  (2211). 

4.  The  Overthrow  of  Venice;    Peace    of 
Campo  Formio  : 

T.  Mitchell:  Rise  of  Napoleon,  1350-1  (1317-18). 
T.  H.  Dyer  :  Modern  Europe,  1351-2  (1318-19). 
See  Map  between  pages  2622-3  (2554-5). 

5.  The  Coup  d'IItat  op  the  18th  Fructidor 
(1797) : 

E.  de  Bonnechose:  History  of  France,   1352-3 
(1319-20). 
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A.  Thiers  :  The  French  Revolution,  1353  (1320). 
Chevalier    O'Clery:   The     Italian    Revolution, 
1353-4  (1320-1). 

6.  The  United  States  JlSO  the  Revolution  ; 
THE  X.  Y.  Z.  Letters  : 

E.  Everett :  Life  of  Washington.  3422  (3306). 
H.  C.  Lodge:  George  Washington,  3422  (3306). 
T.  W.  Higginson:  The  United  States,  3431  (3315). 

"  The  plan  of  this  covert  intercourse  came  through 
the  private  Secretary  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  then  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and' the  impudence  of 
these  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose a  bribe  of  1,200.000  francs.  '  You  must  pay  money, 
a  g^eat  deal  of  money,'  remarked  Monsieur  "Y.  The 
secret  of  these  name's  was  kept,  but  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  was  made  public,  and  created  much 
wrath  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America.  ...  At  last 
the  insults  passed  beyond  l>earing,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  '  million.s  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for 
tribute,'  first  became  a  proverbial  phrase,  having;  been 
originally  used  by  Charles  C.  Pinckney."  T.  A\ .  Hig- 
Gtssos. 

7.  The  Helvetic  Republic: 

H.  Zschokke  :  Historv  of  Switzerland,  3133-4 

(3049-50;. 
C.  A.  FyfEe:  Modern   Europe.  3134-5  (30-50-1). 
Sir  A.  Alison  .  History  of  Europe,  3135  (3051). 

8.  Xapoleox  IN  Egypt  (1798-1799);  Battle  of 
the  Nile: 

W.  Masst-y ;  Histfjry  of  England,  13.54-.5  (1321-2). 
J.  G.  Lockhart  :  Life  of  Napoleon,  1357-9(1326). 

9.  The  Second  European  Coalition  (1798-9): 

H.  Van  Laun:  The  Revolutionary  Epoch,  1355-7 

a322-4>. 
T.  Wright  :  History  of  France,  1359-60  (1326-7). 
Sir    A.    Alison:    History    of    Europe,    1360-1 

(1327-8). 
Sir  W.  Scott:  Life  of  Napoleon,  1361  (1328). 

F.  C.  Schlos.s«-r:  The  Eighteenth  Century.  1361-2 
(1328-9;. 

J.  Adolphus:  History  of  England,  1362  (1329). 

10.  End  ok  the  Firht  Republic;  Napoleon 
First  Consul  (1799): 

C.   K.   Adams :   Democracy  in   France,    1362-4 

(1329-31). 
F.    A.    Mignet:  The  French   Revolution,  1364 

(1331; 
F.  C.  Scblf>««er:  The  Eighteenth  Century,  1364-5 

(1331-2). 

11.  Thr  Hfxx>nd  Conquest  ok  Italy  ;  Peace 
OF  LuwEviLLK  (1800-1801): 

R.    H.    Home:     Napoleon     Ronapartc.    1365-6 

(1332-3). 
W  Of    .MorriB:  The  French  Revolution,  1366-7 

(]33»-4;. 
Bir  W.  Scott:  Liff  of  Napr^leon.  1367  (1334) 
Hir   A.   AliiM^n  :    HiHt.<jry    of    Europe.    1539-40 

(rVL-MJ;. 
C.  T    I>;wim  HlHtory  of  Germany.  IMO  (LVW). 

12.  I»IIHIANA    WHK.MTKD  FROM  HPAIN  AND  BOLD 

TO  THF.  UniTKD  States  (180a-8): 

M   T  ,ri   Th.-  Htory  of  LouJHlann.   209;M 

(.'.••      ■ 
C.  F.  ilot»rrtW)ri  :  'Ilie  I»iiisiana  Purchase,  2^)94 

(2^)50). 
H    von  f  fr>Nt :  (U>nnt.  Hist,  of  the  United  States, 

M4A  '3.V27) 
T    M    CixAfv     The   AcquUIMon  of  Iy>uisiana, 

MU  4  (Wil  H). 
Henrv   Adams:  llisfory  of  the   United   Htates, 

S4^  CXiW). 


13.  The  "  Continental  System  " ;  Napoleon's 
Domestic  Policies  : 

J.    R.    Green:    The    English    People,    1368-9 

(1335-6). 
L.  Levi:  British  Commerce,  1379-80  (1346-7). 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan :  Influence  of  Sea  Power, 

1380-1  (1347-8). 
H.  Martin:  History  of  Europe,  1369-70(1336-7). 
C.  A.  Fvffe:  Modern  Europe.  1370-1  (1337-8). 
P.  Lanfrey:  History  of  Napoleon,  1371  (1338). 
M.  Arnold :  Schools  on    the    Continent,   738-9 

(715-16). 

"The  significance  of  the  Peace  of  Luneville  lay  in 
this,  not  only  that  it  was  the  close  of  the  earlier  revo- 
lutionary struggle  in  Europe ;  .  .  .  but  that  it  marked 
the  concentration  of  all  her  energies  in  a  struggle  with 
Britain  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
country  [Britain]  stood  utterly  alone  while  the  Peace 
of  Lun'eville  secured  France  from  all  hostility  on  the 
Continent.  ...  To  strike  at  England's  wealth  had 
been  among  the  projects  of  the  Directory;  it  was  now 
the  dream  of  the  First  Consul.  .  .  .  Her  carrying  trade 
must  be  annihilated  if  he  closed  every  port  against  her 
ships.  It  was  this  gigantic  project  of  a  •  Continental 
System  '  that  revealed  itself  as  soon  as  Buonaparte  be- 
came master  of  France."    J.  R.  Gkeen. 

14.  War  declared  by  Great   Britain;  Na- 
poleon BECOMES  E.MPEROR: 

H.   Martineau  :     Historv   of    England,    1371-3 

(1338-40). 
J.    R.    Seelev:  History  of  Napoleon  I.,  1373-4 

(1340-1). 
Chancellor  Pasquier:  Memoirs,  1374  (1341). 
Sir  W.  Scott :  Life  of  Napoleon,  1374-5  (1341-2). 

15.  Third  European  Coalition;  Trafalgar 
and  austerlitz  (1805): 

R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe.  1375  (1342). 

J.    F.    Bright:    History    of    England,    1375-6 

(1342-3). 
W.  O'C.  Morris:  Napoleon,  1376-7  (1343^). 

16.  The  Campaign  against  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia (1806-7): 

W.  Mf-nzel:  History  of  Germany,  1540-1  (1506-7). 
J.  Brvcc:  Holy  Roman  Empire.  1541  (1507). 
J.  G.  Lockhart:  Life  of  Napoleon,  1542^  (1510). 
Sir  A.  AlisfMi:  Historv  of  Europe.  1544-5  (1511). 
H.  Martin:  Historv  of  P'rancc,  1545-6  (1511-12). 
A.  Hamlttiud;  History  of  Russia.  1546-7  (1513). 
R.  Lrj<lg<-  ;  Modern  Europe.  1547  (1513). 
C.  Joynevilie:  Life  of  Alexander  I.,  1547-8(1514). 

17.  Thf.   Character  of   Napoleon's  Empire 

AND  KULK: 

W.  O'C.  Morris:  The  French  Itevolution,  1381-2 

(i:i4H-9). 
P.  Lanfrey:   Historv  of  Niii)oleon.   13H'i  (1349). 
Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer;  llistorical  Characters,  1382-3 

(1349-50). 
Sir  A.  Alison:  History  of  Europe,  1888^  (1350-1). 
H.  Martin:  History  of  France,  2526  (24(W). 
Sir  A,  Alison:  History  of  Europe.  2526-7  (2464-5). 
M.  Talleyrand:  Memoirs,  2527-8(2465-6). 

IH.  The  Peninsular  War  (a.  d.  1808-1814): 

.M.  M.  Busk  :  History  of  Portugal.  2647-8  (2576). 
J.  It.  Seeley  :  Nafiolion  I,.  30H2-3  (30(K)-1) 
T.    H.  Dyer:  .M.Hlcrn   Kiirope.  3083-4  (3(H»l-2). 
I'   Lanfrey  ;  History  of  Napoleon  I.,  1384(1351). 
H.  I{    Clinton:  The  War  in  the  Peninsula,  8084 

(3(K>'.,') 
C.  Kniglii     Mistoryof  England,  8084-5(8002-3). 
Ff    It.  Clintoh    War  in  tlie  P.nin.Hula.  3087  (3(K).5). 
The  TiiiiPH :  M<molr  of  Wellington,  3087  9  (3007). 
T.      Hamilton  :     The     Peninsular     Cam])aigns. 

3089  90  (3907-8). 
P.  I^mfrey  ;  HinUjry  of  Napokfjn  L.  8091  (:W09). 
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General  Vane  :  The  Peninsular  War,  3092  (3010). 
J.    F.    Blight:    History    of    England,    3092-3 

(3010-11). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1123  (1095). 

19.  The  Russian  Campaign  (a.  d.  1812): 

J.  R.  Seeley:  History  of  Napoleon,  1385-6  (1353). 
P.  Lanfrey:  History  of  Napoleon  I.,  1386  (1353). 
E.    Labaume :   The   Campaign  in  Russia,  1386 

(1353). 
A.  Rambaud:  History  of  Russia,  2842-3  (2768-9). 
L.    Tolstoi :    The    Russian    Campaign,    2843-4 

(2769-70). 
A.  Thiers:  History  of  the  Empire,  2844-5  (2771). 
V.  Duruy  :  History  of  France,  2845-6  (2771-2). 
Sir  R.  Wilson  :  The  Invasion  of  Russia,  2846-7 

(2772-3). 
E.  Labaume :    The  Campaign  in   Russia,  2847 

(2773). 
A.  Thiers  :  History  of  the  Empire,  1387  (1354). 

20.  The  Germanic  Uprising  ;  Battle  of  Leip- 
sic  (a.  d.  1812-13) : 

H.  Martin  :  History  of  France,  1555-6  (1521-2). 
W.  Menzel :  History  of  Germany,  1556  (1522). 
J.    Mitchell  ;    The   Fall   of    Napoleon,    1557-8 

(1523-4). 
J.  G.  Lockhart :  Life  of  Napoleon,  1558-9  (1525). 
R.  H.  Home  :  History  of  Napoleon,  1560  (1526). 
C.  T.  Lewis  :  History  of  Germany,  1561-2  (1528). 
W.  Hazlitt :  Life  of  Napoleon,  1562-3  (1528-9). 
A.  Thiers :  History  of  the  Empire,  1563  (1529). 
Sir  A.  Alison:  History  of  Europe,  1563-4  (1530). 

21.  Invasion  of  the  Allies;  Abdication  of 
Napoleon  (a.  d.  1814): 

A.  Rambaiid:  History  of  Russia,  1387-9(1354-6). 
J.    Mitchell:    The  Fall   of    Napoleon,  1389-91 

(1356-8). 
Sir  A.  Alison:  History  of  Europe,  1895  (1855). 
W.  R.  Thayer:  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence, 

1895-6  (1855-6). 
I.  Butt:  History  of  Italy,  1896-7  (1856-7). 

"  The  act  of  abdication  was  worded  in  the  following 
terms :  '  The  Allied  Powers  having  proclaimed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend 
from  the  throne,  to  quit  France,  and  even  to  relinquish 
life,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  rights  of  his  son,  from  those  of  the  regency  in 
the  person  of  the  Empress,  and  from  the  maintenance  of 
the  laws  of  the  Empire.  Done  at  our  palace  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  4th  April,  1814.  Napoleon.'  "    J.  Mitchell. 

22.  The  Pope  and  the  Jesuits: 

M.  Talleyrand :  Memoirs,  2527-8  (2465-6). 
Eraser's  Magazine  :  The  Jesuits,  1935  (1894). 

23.  The  Congress  of  Vienna   (September, 

1814): 
C.  A.  Fyflfe:  Modern  Europe.  3745-7  (3624-6). 
R.  Lodge  :  Modern  Europe,  3747  (3626). 

24.  The  New  Government  ;  Louis  XVIII. : 
H.  Martin:  History  of  France,  1391-2  (1358-9). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  1392  (1359). 

25.  The  "One  Hundred  Days";  Waterloo 
(A.  D.  June  18,  1815): 

G.  Hooper:  Waterloo,  1392-4  (1359-61). 

H.  R.  Clinton:  Wellington's  Campaigns,  1394-6 

(1361-3). 
G.  Hooper:  Waterloo,  1396-7  (1363-i). 
Baron  de  Jomini :  The  Campaign  of  Waterloo, 

1397-8  (1364-5). 
J.  R.  Seeley:  Napoleon  I.,  1398-9  (1365-6). 
Sir  A.    Alison:   History   of  Europe,    1399-1400 

(1366-7). 

*  See  important  note  at  Jtead  of  Study  T. 


*  STUDY  XXXVIL 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 


1.  The  Discovery  of  North  America  (a.  d. 

1498): 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  58  (51). 
H.  Harrisse:  Discovery  of   North  America,  59 

(3678). 
:  ,  61  (3678). 

2.  The  Aborigines: 

D.  G.  Brinton :  The  Lenape,  84  (77). 

J.  G.  Palfrey:  History  of  New  England,  84-5 

(77-8). 
J.  W.  Powell:  Ethnological  Report,  85  (78). 
J.  R.  Brodhead:  History  of  New  York,  85  (78). 

3.  Earliest  English  Ventures: 

E.  J.  Payne :  Elizabethan  Seamen,  74-5,  76  (67-9). 

E.  Hayes:  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  76  (69). 
I.  N.  Tarbox:  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  77  (70). 

J.  A.  Doyle:  English  in  America,  76-7  (69-70). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  77-8  (70-1). 
J.  G.  Palfrey:  History  of  New  England,  78-9 
(71-2). 

4.  The  Virginia  Company  and  Colony  : 

J.    Fiske:    Beginnings  of    New  England,  3748 

(3627). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  U.  S.,  3748-9  (3627-8). 
H.  C.  Lodge;  The  English  Colonies,  3749  (3628). 
R.  A.  Brooke  :  Virginia,  3749-50  (3628-9). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3751  (3630). 
C.  Campbell:  The  Colony  of  Virginia,  3751-2 

(3630-1). 
H.  B.  Adams:   College  of   William  and  Mary, 

749-50  (726-7). 

5.  Virginia  under  the  Stuarts  : 

R.  Hildreth:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3752  (3631). 
R.  Beverley:  History  of  Virginia,  3752-3  (3632). 
J.  E.  Cooke  :  Virginia,  3753  (3632). 
W.  Ware :  Nathaniel  Bacon,  3753-5  (3632-4). 

6.  The  Mayflower  and  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony (a.  d.  1620) : 

C.  Deane;  New  England,  2141  (2097). 

F.  B.    Dexter:    The   Pilgrim   Church,    2141-2 
(2097-8). 

Goldwin  Smith :  The  American  Colonies,  2142 

(2098). 
J.  G.  Palfrey:  History  of  New  England,  2143 

(2099). 
W.  T.  Davis.  Ancient  Plymouth, 2144-5  (2100-1). 

7.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  : 
H.C.  Lodge:  English  Colonies,  2145  (2101). 

J.  G.  Palfrey:  History  of  New  England,  2145 

(2101). 
J.  B.  Moore  :  Governors  of  New  Plymouth,  2146 

(2101-2). 
J.    Fiske:    Beginnings  of  New  England,  2148 

(2104). 

G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S. ,  2148-9  ('2104-5). 

8.  Founding  of  Boston  (a.  d.  1630): 

S.  A.  Drake:  Around  the  Hub,  2146-7  (2102-3). 
R.  C.  Winthrop:  Boston  Founded,  2147  (2103). 
G.  G.  Bush:  Harvard,  751  (728). 
The  Oldest  School  in  America,  750-1  (727-8). 

9.  Early  Religious  Conditions  : 

J.  G.  Palfrey:  New  England,  2147(2103). 

J.   Fiske;   Beginnings  of  New  England,   2147 

(2103). 
G.  E.  Ellis:  Early  Massachusetts, 2147-8  (2103-4). 
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J.  A.  Doyle  :  The  American  Colonies,  2149  (2105). 

J.  S.  Barry :  Massachusetts,  2149  (2105). 

G.    E.    Ellis:    Early    Massachusetts,    2149-50 

r2105-6). 
C.  F.  Adams:  Massachusetts,  2150-1  (2106-7). 

10.  The  Dutch  SETTLE>rEXTs  : 

G.  Bancroft  :  History  of  the  U.  S..  79-80  (7S^-3). 
E.  B.  O'Callaghan :  New  Netherlands,  2377  (2325). 
J.  R.  Brodhead  :  History  of  New  York,  2377-8 

(232.5-6). 
G.  W.  Schuvler  :   Colonial  New  York.  2378-9 

(2326-7). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  U.  S..  677  (654). 
H.  C.  Lodge:  English  Colonies,  2379-80  (2327-8). 
J.  W.  Gerard:  WUliam  Kieft,  2380  (2328). 
S.  S.  Randall :  History  of  New  York,  2380  (2328). 
H.  R.  Stiles  :  History  of  Brooklyn,  2381  (2329). 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb:  The  City  of  New  York,  2379, 

2382  (2327,  2330). 

11.  The  Begixsixgs  of  Connecticct  (a.  d. 
1634): 

{a)  Tlie  First  Settlemerds. 

B.  Trumbull:  History  of  Connecticut,  510  (496). 

C.  W.  Bowen :  Boundary  Disputes,  510  (496). 
A.  Johnston  :  Connecticut,  510  (496). 

J.   Fiske  :    Tlie   Beginnings  of  New   England, 

510-11  f496-7j. 
R.  Hildreth  :  History  of  the  U.  S.,  513  (499). 
J.  G.  Palfrey  :   History  of  New  England,  513 

(499). 
A.    Johnston:    A   New   England   State,  514-15 

{my-\j. 

(fj)  CoriMtitution  Making. 
A.  Johnsujn  :  A  Ne%v  England  State,  511  (497). 
Public  Records  of  Colony  of  Connecticut,  511-13 

f  497-9). 
Full  Text  of  the  Fundamental  Orders,  511-13 

(497-9). 

(c)  The    Fund(imental    Agreement,    and    the 
•'  Blue  Lavs." 
J     A     Doyle:    The    Puritan   Colonies,    513-14 

C.  n.  L<;vcrmore:  New  Haven.  514  (500). 
J.   H.    Trumbull  :    The   True  Blue  Laws,    514 
(3691-2). 

12.  Roger  Williams,  and  the  Providence 
Plantations : 

(a)  Tfie  Persecution  of  Williams. 

8    0    Arnold:   History  of   Rliode  Island,  2707 

(2634). 
T    UhtUi-:  Historical  Discrjurse,  2707-8  (26:M-5). 
J   L.  Dirnan  :  Orationn  find  En.says,  270H-U  (2636). 
J    It    liJirtlell:  U-tKrH  of  Kogcr  Willianis,  2709 

(2fVAC). 
W.  Gammr:ll  :  Life  .of  Roger  WilliamH,  2709-10 

(2*MW-7) 
J.    D.    KnowlfH;    Memoir  of   Roger    Williams, 

2710-11  (WAl-H). 

(b)  Constitution  of  /*roridenee  Plantation. 
G    W   Orr.«.nf  UlKxle  Island,  2712  (2639). 

*-  -:  The  Planting  of  Providence, 

41). 

(r.)  FirMt  lUifdiiit.  i'hurrh. 
W.   R    .Staple*:  TIk- T'.wn  of  I'roviflr-rif«-    2714 

(Z'MI). 

13.  Thk  ForNTiis'.  OK  Khodr  Tkla.no ; 

K     iril'lrr-fh      History    of    the    U.    H..    2711-12 

(2«3H-9). 
O.  H,  HtrauH    lt/»g»T  Williams.  2712(2639). 

14.  IxmO  liALTIMOKK,  AND  Maiiylan t>: 
{n\  Til'  PluTititi'i  of  tlie  Ctibniji 

J    McMherry     iliHtory  of  Maryland.  21».'i  (2091) 


J.  L.  Bozman:  Maryland,  2135-6  (2091-2). 

J.  G.  Shea  :  Catholic  Church  in  Colonial  Days, 

2136-7  (209^-3). 
G.  B.  Keen:  New  Albion,  2353  (2305). 

(b)  Religious  Troubles,  and  Toleration. 
J.  A.  Doyle :  English  in  America,  2137-«  (2093-4). 
G.  L.  Davis:  American  Freedom,  2138  (2094). 
W.  H.  Browne :  ]Maryland,  2138  (2094). 
H.    C.    Lodge  :    The'  English   Colonies,   2138-9 

(2094r-5). 

15.  The  Swedish  Settlement  in  Delaware  : 

J.  R.  Brodhead  :  History  of  New  York,  677  (6541 
G.  Bancroft :  History  of  the  U.  S. ,  677  (654). 

B.  Ferris:  Settlements  on  the  Delaware,  677-8 
(654^). 

G.  W.  Schuyler  :  Colonial  New  York,  678  (655). 
E.  H.  Roberts  :  New  York,  678-9  (655-6). 

16.  Early  History  of  Pennsylvania  : 

(a)  Rival  Claims  to  Territory. 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  2354  (2306). 
W.  H.  Browne:  Maryland,  2135-6  (2091-2). 

C.  H.  Levermore:  "Republic  of  New  Haven, 
2368  (2319). 

J.  R.  Brodhead  :  History  of  New  York,  2384-5 

(2332-3). 

{b)  The  Territory  and  Government  of  Penn. 
Susan  Coolidge  :  History  of  Philadelphia,  2564r-5 

(2498-9). 
Scharf  and  Westcott:  Philadelphia,  2565  (2499). 
T.  Clarkson :  Memoirs  of  Penn,  2565  (2499). 
W.  H.  Dixon:  History  of  Penn,  2566-7(2500-1). 
B.  A.  Hinsdale  :  Old  Northwest,  2567  (2501). 
J.    Dunlop :    Controversv    between    Penn    and 

Baltimore,  2567-8  (2.501-2). 
B.  Femow  :  The  Middle  Colonics,  2568-9(2502-3). 

17.  General  Review  of  the  Settlement  of 
THE  Colonies,  and  theiu  Relation  to  the 
Mother  Cocntuy,  3281-6  (316.V70). 

18.  First  Confederation  of  Colonies  (a.  d. 
1643) : 

R.  Hildreth:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  2357-8 
(2309-10). 

19.  New  Amsterdam  becomes  New  York 
(A.  D.  1664): 

J.    A.    Stevens:    The   English   in   New   York, 

2382-3  (2330-1 ). 
R.  L.  Fowl.r  :  Hi.story  of  New  York,  2388(2331). 
B.  Twrkirmaii  :  P<t(T  Stuy  vesant.  2HM4  (2332). 
J.    U.  HnHllicad  :  History  of  New  York,  2384-5 

(2:J32-3). 
; ,  2336-7  (2288-9). 

2<).  Attempted  Ovektiiuow  of  Charters; 
Androb;  the  Chaktek  Oak  : 

J.  G.  Palfrey  :  History  of  New  England,  2385 

(2:«3) 
G.  L   Austin  :  History  of  Massachusetts,  2158-4 

(21(»9-10). 
BrrK)ks  AduriiH  :  ?:manfipation  of  Massachusetts. 

21.54-5(2110-11). 
H.  C.    L<Klgc:   The   English    Colonies.    2155-6 

(21 11   12) 
J.  H.   Harrv     HiHtory  of  Massjicliusetts.  2156-7 

(2112-13) 
O.   II.    lIolllHtf-r  ;  HiHtory  of  Connecticut.   616 

(.501), 
E.  H.  Hanford,  History  of  Connecticut.  515-16 

(501-2). 
A.  Johnston:  Connecticut,  616  (602). 
G.  Bancroft :  History  of  the  U.  H.  516-17  (502-H). 
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21.  King  Philip's  War  (a.  d.  1674r-8): 

G.    Bancroft:    History   of   the    U.    S.,    2358-9 

(2310-11). 
C.    W.    Elliott :   New  Englaud  History,   2359 

(2311). 
R.    Hildreth:    History  of   the    U.   S.,    2359-60 

(2311-12). 
J.  G.  Palfrey  :  History  of  New  England,  2360 

(2313). 
J.   Fiske :  Beginnings  of  New   England,    2360 

(2312). 

22.  First  Colonial  Congress  (a.  d.  1690),  and 
King  William's  War  : 

R.  Frothingham  :  Rise  of  the  Republic,  3287-8 

(3171-3). 
G.  Bancroft :  History  of  the  U.  S.,  376-7  (366-7). 
J.  G.   Palfrey  :  History  of  New  England,  377 

(367). 
J.   S.   Barry:  History  of  Masaschusetts,   377-8 

(367-8). 

23.  The  Salem  Witchcraft  Madness  (a.  d. 
1692-3) : 

J.  G.  Palfrey :  History  of  New  England,  2157-8 

(2113-14). 
C.  W.  Elliott:  New  England  History,  2158-9 

(2114-15). 
G.  Bancroft :  History  of  the  U.  S.,  2159  (2115). 
C.  W.  Upham :  Salem  Witchcraft,  2159  (3115). 
J.  R.  Lowell:  Witchcraft,  3159  (3115). 

24.  The  Carolinas  and  Georgia  : 

J.  A.  Doyle:  English  in  America,  76-7  (69-70). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  77-8  (70-1). 
F.  X.  Martin  :  History  of  N.  Carolina,  81  (74). 
J.  H.  Wheeler :  North  Carolina,  3434  (2373). 

F.  L.   Hawks:  History  of  N.  Carolina,  2424-5 
(2373-3). 

W.    G.    Simms:   History  of   S.   Carolina,   3435 
(3373). 

G.  Bancroft  :    History  of  the   U.    S.,    3425-6 
(2373^). 

J.  A.  Doyle  :  English  in  America,  2436  (3374). 
W.    G.    Simms:   History  of  S.    Carolina,   3047 

(2967). 
R.  Mackenzie  :  America,  1457  (1434). 

25.  The  Intercolonial  Wars  ;  Louisburg  : 
R.  Johnson  :  The  French  War,  3363  (3314). 

J.    Grahame  :    History   of   the    U.    S.,    2362-3 

(2314-15). 
R.    Hildreth:    History   of    the   U.    S.,    2363^ 

(2315-16). 
T.    C.    Haliburton:   The  English  in   America, 

2364-5  (2316-17). 

26.  The  Struggle  for  the  Ohio  Valley  : 
R.  G.  Thwaites :  The  Colonies,  3290  (3174). 
Viscount  Bury  :  Exodus  of  Western  Nations, 

3390  (3174). 
F.    Parkman  :    Montcalm    and    Wolfe,    3290-1 

(3174-5). 
H.  Hale  :  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  2444-5(2392-3). 
B.    A.    Hinsdale:    The   Old    Northwest,    378-9 

(368-9). 

: ,  2445-6  (2393-4). 

.1.  Winsor  :  Nar.  and  Crit.  History.  3446  (2394). 
U.  Mackenzie:  America.  3446-7  (3394-5). 
T.  H.  Dyer  :  Modern  Europe,  3975  (3898). 

37.  The  Congress  at  Albany  (a.  d.  1754) : 
B.  Franklin:  Autobiography,  3291  (3175). 
W.  E.  Foster:  Stephen  Hopkins,  3291  (3175). 
Full  Text  Representation  of  the  Present  State 

of  the  Colonies,  3291-3  (317.5-7). 
Text  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  3293-i  (3177-8). 


28.  Mason  and  Dixon's  Lime: 

W.  H.  Dixon  :  William  Penn,  2566-7  (2500-1). 
Q.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  2571  (2505). 

B.  A.  Hinsdale  :  The  Old  Northwest,  2571  (2505). 

29.  The  Scotch-Irish: 

W.    W.    Henry:    The    Scotch-Irish,    2912-13 

(2837-8). 

T.  Roosevelt :  Winning  of  the  West,  2913  (2838). 

"  Full  credit  has  been  awarded  the  Roundhead  and 
the  Cavalier  for  their  leadership  in  our  history;  nor 
have  we  been  altogether  blind  to  the  deeds  of  the  Hol- 
lander and  the  Huguenot;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we  have 
wholly  realized  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
that  stern  and  virile  people,  the  Irish  whose  preachers 
taught  the  creed  of  Knox  and  Calvin.  These  Irish  re- 
presentatives of  the  Covenanters  were  in  the  West  al- 
most what  the  Puritans  were  in  the  Northeast,  and  more 
than  the  Cavaliers  were  in  the  South. . . .  That  these  Irish 
Presbyterians  were  a  bold  and  hardy  race  is  proved  by 
their  at  once  i)ushing  past  the  settled  regions,  and 
plunging  into  the  wilderness  as  the  leaders  of  the  white 
advance.  .  .  .  They  were  fitted  to  be  Americans  from 
the  very  start ;  they  were  kinsfolk  of  the  Covenanters; 
they  deemed  it  a  religious  duty  to  interpret  their  own 
Bible,  and  held  for  a  divine  right  the  election  of  their 
clergy.  For  generations,  their  whole  ecclesiastic  and 
scholastic  systems  had  been  fundamentally  democrat- 
ic."   T.  Roosevelt. 

30.  Early  Western  Settlements: 

(a)  The  northwest  Territory. 

T.  Rooseyelt :  Winning  of  the  West,  2429  (2377). 
W.  F.   Poole:   The   West  from   1763   to  1783, 
3439-30  (2377-8). 

(b)  The  Wyoming  Valley. 

A.  Johnston  :  Connecticut,  2569-70  (2503^). 

(c)  Transylvania  and  Daniel  Boone. 

N.  S.  Shaler:  Kentucky,  1981-2  (1939-40). 

(d)  The  Wataiiqa  Commonwealth. 

T.  Roosevelt:    Winning  of  the  West,  3179-80 

(3094-5). 

(«)  The  State  of  Franklin,  and  Sevier. 
J.  B.  McMaster:    History  of  the  U.  S.,  3181-2 

(3096-7). 
W.  H.  Carpenter:  History  of  Tennessee,  3182 

(3097). 

31.  Colonial  Life: 
{a)  Religion. 

J.  G.  Palfrey:  History  of  New  England,  2147 

(2103). 
G.  E.  Ellis:  Early  Massachusetts,  2147-8  (2104). 
J.  A.  Doyle:  American  Colonies,  2149  (2105). 
G.    E.    Ellis:     Early    Massachusetts,    2149-50 

(210i5-6). 

C.  F.  Adams:  Massachusetts,  2150-1  (2106-7). 
J.    Fiske  :    Beginnings  of  New  England,  2151 

and  2153  (2107,  2109). 

:  ,  309  (299). 

W.  R.  Staples:  The  Town  of  Providence,  2714 

(2641). 

D.  Weston  :  Early  Baptists,  266-7  (3690). 

R.  Hildreth:   History  of  the  U.  S.,  2568  (2502). 
G.  L.  Davis  :  American  Freedom,  2138  (2094). 
R.  Hildreth:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3755-6  (3635). 
J.  A.  Russell:   Catholic   Church  in  the  U.  S., 

2526  (2464). 

{b)  Education. 
H.  B.  Adams :   College  of  William  and  Mary, 

749-50  (726-7). 
The  Oldest  School  in  America,  750-1  (727-8). 
G.  G.  Bush :  Harvard,  751  (728). 
R.  G.  Boone:    Education  in  the  U.  S.,  751-2 

(728-9). 
J.  L.  Stewart :  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

752  (729). 
J.  G.  Palfrey  :  History  of  New  England  (Yale), 

752-3  (729-30). 
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The  College  of  Xew  Jersey,  753  (3799). 
Columbia  College  Handbook,  753-4  (730-1). 
G.    T.    Curtis :     Daniel   Webster  (Dartmouth), 

754-5  r3741-2). 
R.  A.  Guild:  Rhode  Island  College   (Brown), 

755  (3693). 

(c)  Printing  and  the  Press. 

C.  R.  Hildebum  :  Printing  in  New  York,  266S-9 

(2596-7). 
I.  Thomas:  History  of  Printins,  2669-70  (2598). 
G.  Bancroft  :  History  of  the  U.  S.,  2670  (259S). 
:  ,  2387  (^2335). 

F.  Hudson:  Journalism  in  the  U.  S..  2672  (2G00). 
J.  Parton:  Life  of  Franklin.  2061-2  (2017-18). 
B.  Samuel:  The  Father  of  American  Libraries, 

2062-3  (2018-19). 

(d)  MoTiey  and  Banking. 

W;  B.  Weeden  :  Indian  Money,  2252-3  (2208-9). 
J.    R.    Snowden :     Description   of   Coins,   2253 

(2209). 
J.  J.  Knox  :  United  States  Notes.  2255-6  (2212). 
W.  G.  Sumner:  History  of  American  Currency, 

2256  r2212). 
John  Fiske  :  American  Revolution,  2256  (2212). 

(e)  Trade  and  Commerce. 

J.  E.  T.  Rogers:    Economic  Interpretation  of 

History,  32'29-30  f37l8-19j. 
E.  Ejrtrleston :  Commerce  in  the  Colonies,  3230 

^3719). 
M.  Chamberlain:  Revolution  Impending,  3286-7 

(3170-1). 
J.   L.    Bishop:    American    Manufactures,   3289 

(3173). 

G.  L.    lieer:    Commercial  Policj-  of  England, 
3296-7  (3180-1). 

John  Morley:  Edmund  Burke,  3298  (3182). 

(/)  Hlarery. 
E.  J.  Payne :  Elizabethan  Seamen,  74-5  (67-8). 
G.  W.  Williama:  Negro  Race  in  America,  2998 

(2920). 
G.  Bancroft;  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3751  (3630). 
E.  Wanhbiim:  Slaver)' in  Mas.sachusetts,  2998-9 

(2920-1). 
G.  W.  Greene  :  Rhrxie  Lsland,  2715  C2642). 
W.  E.  Ff^ter :  Stephen  Hopkins,  3fK)2  (2924). 
J.  A.  Doyle  :  English  in  America.  3047-8  (2968). 
G.  Bancroft:  Hi.story  of  U.  H.,  :^J48  (2968;. 
T.  Clarksrm  :    Abolition  of   the   Slave  Trade," 

3<X)0  f2922>. 
J.  Fiske  :  Critical  Perio«l.  ?,W1  (2923), 
T.  Jefferv.n  :  The  State  of  Virginia.  3001  (2f)23). 
J.  E.  CVK.ke:  Virginia,  3001  (2923j. 
E.  B.  Sanford  :  Connecticut,  3fJ01-2  C2923-4). 
W.  F.  Poole:  Ami  Slavery  Opinions.  3^)02(2924). 

•  Se*  important  tioU  at  heafi  of  Study  I. 


•STUDY   XXXVIII. 


THE   AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 

1,  ReI-ATIOH«  KKTWKK5  THE  Coi.OXIIW  AND 
TIIK  C'ROW^f  ON  TUK  EVK  <)r  TIIK  HkVOMJ- 
TlOW: 

M.  Chamberlain   IteTolution  Impending.  8286-7 

(3170-1). 
O.  L.  Cralk;  Britlnh  Commerce.  2293  (224r,>, 
G.  BurifT'  '      ?'•    '.rv  "f  fhe  V   S  .  3288(3172). 
if      W      1  American    JItttory.     3288-9 
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J.  L.  Bishop:  History  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, 3289  (3173). 

B.  A.  Hinsdale:  The  American  Government, 
3295  (3179). 

G.  L.  Beer:  Commercial  Policy  of  England, 
3296-7  (3180-1). 

John  Moriey;  Edmund  Burke,  3298  (3182). 

"  Historians,  in  treating  of  the  American  rebellion, 
have  confined  their  arguments  too  exclusively  to  the 
question  of  internal  taxation,  and  the  right  or  policy 
of  exercising  this  prerogative.  The  true  source  of  the 
rebellion  lav  deeper,  in  our  traditional  colonial  policy. 
Just  as  the  Spaniards  had  been  excited  to  the  discovery 
of  America  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver, 
the  English  merchants  utilized  the  discovery  by  the 
same  fallacious  method,  and  with  the  same  fallacious 
aspirations.  .  .  .  They  only  saw  that  a  colonial  trade 
had  sprung  up,  and  tlieir  jealousy  blinded  them  to  the 
benetits  that  accrued  to  themselves  as  a  consequence 
of  it.  Their  folly  found  them  out.  .  .  .  The  result  of 
the  whole  transaction  was  the  birth  of  a  very  strong 
sense  in  the  mind',  of  the  colonists  that  the"  mother 
country  looked  upon  them  as  a  sponge  to  be  squeezed. 
This  conviction  took  more  than  a  passing  hold  ujion 
them.  It  was  speedily  inflamed  into  inextinguishable 
heat,  first  by  the  news"  that  they  were  to  be  taxed  with- 
out their  own  consent,  and  next  by  the  tyrannical  and 
att'jcious  measures  by  which  it  wa"s  prop"osed  to  crush 
their  resistance."    John  Morley. 

2.  The  Questiox  of  Taxation: 

G.    Bancroft:    History    of    the    U.    S.,  3294-5 

(3178-9). 
W.  Tudor:  Life  of  James  Otis,  3295-6  (3179-80). 
J.    Fiske:   The   War  of  Independence,    3297-8 

(3181-2). 
T.  Hutchinson;  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 

3298-9  (3182-3). 

3.  The  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  (a.  d.  1765): 

J.  G.  Palfrey:  History  of  New  England,  3299 

(3183). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3303  (3187). 
W.Wirt :  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  3303-5(3187-9). 
W.  W.  Henry:  Patrick  Henry,  3305  (3189). 
J.  A.  Stevens:  The  Stamp  Act.  3305  (3189). 
John  Fiske:  The  American  Revolution,  3305-6 

(3189-90). 
E.    B.    Sanford:    History  of    Connecticut,  517 

(503). 
R.  Frotliinuham:  Rise  of  the  Republic,  3306-7 

(3190-1). 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  History  of  England,  3317-19 

(3201-3). 

Full  Text  of  the  Stamp  Act.  3299-3302  (31K3-6). 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  inagnificent  dt-liate. 
whilf  li<'  I  Patrick  Henryl  wa.xdi'scantiiii;  im  tlii'  tyr:iiiny 
of  thiv  iilinoxious  act,  tliat  In-  i'Xi'l:iini<Ml  in  a  vipjce  i/f 
thiiridiT,  and  with  tlH'  look  of  a  god:  •  ('ii-fcir  liiid  liix 
Krutiis  —  Charles  tin-  Kirxf  his  Crriiiiwrli  —  iinil  (irorge 
tlie  Third  —  ("  Tn-asonl  "  cried  tiie  s|)eaker.  "Treason, 
treason:  "  ei'h<«'d  from  every  part  ol^tlie  limiso.  It  was 
fine 'if  tliose  trvlnu  iimnients  tliat  is  decif»ive  of  eliar- 
acter.  Henry  (".iltered  not  fur  an  instant;  Imt  rising  to 
a  loftier  attitude,  and  flxin^  on  the  spe.iker  an  eye  of 
tlie  niipst  rieternilned  fire,  lie  llni<lieil  his  sentenee  wltll 
tlie  firmest  empliasls;  —  may  prntlt  liy  tlieir  ex.-iinplo.  If 
thin  Im:  treason,  make  the  n'lost  <if  it.'  "     \\.  Wiitr. 

4.  Examination  ok  Fiiankmn  hv  tiik  Huiipe 
OK  CoMMONH  (a.  d.  1766) : 

J.   Bigelf.w:   Life  of   Benjamin   Franklin,   3317 

(3201). 
Full  Text  of  Mie  (2"«'''tl""**  "'"I  Answers  from 

the    "  Parliameiitiirv    History    of    England," 

330H-3317  (aH»2-320l) 

"Whatiise<l  tf I  1)0  the  pridn  of  thf>  Atnerleniis  ?" 

"T'i  lndiil|;e  In  the  fnslilium  itnil  ni^iniiraetiiroN  uf 
(»reat  Urltaln.  " 

"What  Is  now  Ihejr  pride v" 

"To  we.ir  tlieir  old  ululheii  ornr  «k-i'"'  until  thojr  can 
tnakn  naw  onnii." 
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6.  The  "  Boston  Massacre,"  and  its  Results 

(A.  D.  1T70): 
J.  K.  Hosmcr:  Samuel  Adams,  311  (301). 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky  :  History  of  Englaud,  311-12 

(301-2). 
R.  Frothingham:    Rise   of   the  Republic,  3321 

(3205). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3321  (3205). 

6.  The  Townshend  Acts,  and  the  "Boston 
Tea  Party": 

J.  K.  Hosmer:  Samuel  Adams,  3319  (3203). 

C.  J.  Stille:    Life  of  Jolm  Dickinson,  3319-20 

(3203-4). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3821-2  (3206). 
J.  Fiske:  War  of  Independence,  3322  (3206). 
J.  K.  Hosmer  :  Samuel  Adams,  3322-3  (3206-7). 
:  ,  3324^5  (3208-9). 

A.  Gilman:  The  Story  of  Boston,  312  (302). 

7.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  and  its  Effects 

(A.  D.  1774): 

^Y.  M.  Sloane  :  The  French  War  and  the  Revo- 
lution, 3325  (3209). 

R.  Frothingham :  The  Siege  of  Boston,  313-14 
(303-4). 

E.  G.  Scott:  Development  of  Constitutional 
Liberty,  3325-6  (3209-10). 

8.  Examination  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  by 
King  George  (a.  d.  1774): 

Diary  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  3326-30  (3210-14). 
Full  Text  of  the  Conversation. 

9.  The  First  Continental  Congress  (a.  d. 

1774) : 

R.    Frothingham:   Rise  of  the  Republic,  8330 

(8214). 
J.  C.  Hamilton:   History  of  the  U.  S.,  3330-1 

(3214-15). 
P.  L.  Ford:  The  First  Congress,  3331-2  (3215-16). 
M.  Chamberlain  :  John  Adams,  8332  (3216). 
H.  von  Hoist:  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3332-3 

(3216-17). 

10.  The  General  Situation  in  the  Colo- 
nies, AND  in  Parliament: 

R.   Frothingham:   The  Siege   of  Boston,  8338 

(8217). 
H.  B.  Carrington :   The  American   Revolution, 

3333  (3217). 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  History  of  England,  3334(8218). 
Edmund  Burke:  His  Great  Speech  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  8334-7  (8218-21). 
G.  Pellew:  John  Jay,  2388-9  (2836-7). 

B.  J.  Lossing:  Life  of  Philip  Schuyler,  2389-90 
(2387-8). 

M.   L.    Booth:  History  of  New  York,   2390-1 

(2388-9). 
H.  S.  Randall:  Life  of  Jefferson,  3756  (8635). 
R.  Hildreth:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  8049  (2969). 

11.  The  Beginning  of  the  War  (April,  1775): 
R.  Frothingham:  The  Siege  of  Boston,  2160-1 

(2116-17). 
T.  W.  Higginson:  History  of  the   U.    S.,  3338 

(8222). 
G.  E.  Ellis:  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,   3388^0 

(8222-4). 
G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3840-1  (8225). 
J.  Sparks:  Life  of  Ethan  Allen,  3341  (8225). 

C.  W.  Elliott:  New  England  History,  8341-2 
(3225-6). 

A.  Johnston:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3843  (3227). 
J.  Winsor:  Nar.  and  Crit.  History,  3843  (3227). 


G.  E.  Ellis:  The  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  3343^ 

(3227-8). 

"  Allen  nought  and  found  the  Commander's  bed-room, 
and  when  Captain  Delaplace  waked  he  .  .  .  opened  the 
door,  with  trou.sers  in  hand,  and  there  the  great  gaunt 
Ethan  stood,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  liand.  '  Sur- 
render!' said  Ethan.  'To  you?'  asked  Delaplace. 
'Yes,  to  me,  Ethan  Allen.'  '  IJy  who.se  authority'/' 
asked  Dela})lace.  Ethan  was  growing  im])atient,  and 
raising  his  voice,  and  waving  liis  sword,  he  said  :  '  In 
the  name  of  the  (ireat  Jehovah,  and  of  the  Continental 
Congress.'  Delaplace  little  comprehended  the  words, 
but  surrendered  at  once.  Thus,  on  the  morning  of  10th 
of  May,  the  strong  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  was  taken  liy 
the  border-men,  and  with  it  44  prisoners,  VM  iron  can- 
non, with  swivels,  muskets,  balls,  and  some  powder, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  surprise  was 
I)lanned  and  paid  lor  by  Connecticut,  and  was  led  by 
Allen,  a  Connecticut-born  man,  but  was  carried  out  by 
the  '  Green  Mountain  Boys.'  "    C.  W.  Elliott. 

12.  Washington,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Continental  Army: 

W.  Irving :  Life  of  Washington,  3842  (3226). 
E.  Everett:  Life  of  Washington,  8345  (3229). 
E.   E.  Hale:  Naval  History  of  the  Revolution, 
3345-6  (8229-30). 

13.  War  Measures  of  Parliament  ;  the  Hes- 
sians : 

H.  S.  Randall:  Life  of  Jefferson,  3346  (8230). 
Earl  Stanhope:  History  of  England,  8347  (3231). 
E.  J.  Lowell:  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  3347-8 
(8231-2). 

14.  Independence  declared  (July  4,  1776): 
L.  Sabine:  Biographical  Sketches,  8387-8  (3222). 
G.  Bancroft  :  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3340-1  (8225). 
H.  S.  Randall;  Life  of  Jefferson.  8847  (8231). 

J.    Q.    Adams :    Life   of  John  Adams,   3348-9 

(3232-3). 
J.    T.    Morse,   Jr.:   Thomas  Jefferson,   3349-50 

(8233^). 
J.  Fiske:  American  Revolution,  3350  (8234). 
II.  von  Hoist:  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3352 

(8286). 
Text  of  the   Declaration,   and   Signers,  3351-2 

(3235-6). 

15.  The  War  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
(a.  d.  1776-7): 

B.  J.  Lossing:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3352-3  (3237). 
H.  C.  Lodge:  George  Washington,  3353-4  (3288). 
J.  Fiske :  War  of  Independence,  3354-6  (3238-40). 
H.  P.  Johnston:  Campaign  of  1776,  8356  (3240). 

E.  Lawrence :  New  York   in   the   Revolution, 
3856-7  (3240-1). 

16.  The  Campaign  on  the  Delaware  (a.  d. 
1777): 

F.  D.  Stone:  The  Struggle  for  the  Delaware, 
3361-2  (3245-6). 

G.  Washington:  Writings,  8862-3  (3246-7). 

F.  Kapp:  Life  of  von  Steuben,  8868^  (3247-8). 

17.  The  Struggle  for  the  Hudson  ;    Sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  (Oct.  15,  1777): 

R,    Hildreth:    History   of    the   U.    S.,    3365-6 

(3249-50). 
Sir  E.  Creasy:  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,  3866-8 

(3250-2). 
E.  Everett:  Life  of  Washinirton,  3868  (3252). 

G.  Washington:  Writings,  3368  (3252). 

18.  Formation  op  State  Governments,  and 
Articles  of  Confederation  : 

G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3360-1  (3244-5). 
J.    Story:    Commentaries  on  the   Constitution, 

3868-9  (8252-3). 
H.  von  Hoist:  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.   S.,  3372 

(3256). 
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Full  Text  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
3369-72  (3253-6). 

19.  The  French  Alliance  ■ 

F.  Wharton :  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
U.  S.,  3357(3241). 

J  T.  Morse,  Jr.:  Benjamin  Franklin,  3357-8 
(3241-2). 

J.  Marshall:  Life  of  Washington,  3358  (3242). 

W.  G.  Sumner:  Finances  of  American  Revolu- 
tion, 3359-60  (3243-4). 

B.  Tuckerman  :  Life  of  Lafavette.  3364-5  (3249). 

G.  Bancroft  :  History  of  the  U.  S..  3372-3  (3257). 
S.  Eliot:  History  of  the  U.  S..  3376-7  (3260-1). 

F.  Wharton:  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  L'.  S., 
3380-1  (3264-5). 

20.  Indian  Troubles  ;  Clark's  Conquest  of 
THE  Northwest  (1778-9)- 

E.  H.  Roberts:  New  York.  3374  (3258). 

E.  Cruikshank;  Story  of  Butler's  Rangers,  3374-5 

(3258-9;. 
A.  F.  McDavis  :  Border  Warfare  of  the  Revolu 

tion,  3375-6  ^3259-60). 
W.  L.  Stone:  Life  of  Joseph  Brant.  3376  (3360). 
T.  Roosevelt:  Winning  of  the  West.  2429  (2377). 
O.  Turner:  Historv  of  F*ioneer  Settlement,  3382-3 

(3266-7). 
A.  T.  Norton:  Sullivan's  Campaign  against  the 

Iroquois,  3383-4  '3267-8). 

21.  The  War  in  the  South  (1778-80): 

W.  Irving:  Life  of  Washington,  3381  (3265). 

C.  B.  Hartley  :  Life  of  Gen.  Marion,  3384-5 
(326H-9J. 

G.  Tucker:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  32.Sd-7  (3270-1). 
G.  W.  Greene:  Life  of  Nathanael  Greene,  3389-90 

(3273-i;. 
W.  a.  Simms :  History  of  South  Carolina.  3390 

(3274). 
J.  Fiske:  War  of  Independence,  3390-1  (3274-5). 

22.  Wahhinoton's  Anxieties  anu  Movements 
(1778-80;; 

W.  Irving  :  Life  of  Washington,  3377  (3261). 

G.Washington:   Writings.  3377-8(3261-2). 

G.  W.  Grfene:  Life  of  Nathanael  Greene,  3378-9 

(3262-3; 
H.    C.     L'xlge;     George    Washington,    3381-2 

(3265-6;. 
W,  Irving :  Life  of  Waahington.  3385-6(3289-70). 
W.  G   Humner:  History  of  American  Currency. 

3386  (3270). 

"At  th<!  •n'l  of  1779  ron(fr*M  ''a*  at  lt«  wit's  end  for 
inon<>y.     I'  ';  nt  i'i)ecle  pntlrfly  out  of  reach, 

aii'l  tn»  '•  v'llntion  wa«  in  rlancer  of  Ixine 

'I-     ■  •  '•■'  ;.«T  «ea.   .   .       In  the   snriiiK   of 

J  J  two  rentd  on  the  >li>llar,   anrt 

t  '•.    Th<»  i)ap*:r  wan  now  worth 

iii.rt-  t',r  an  ;t<J»«rtU»-iii»'nt  or  a  joke  than  for  any  proii- 
|,<-' t  i.f  snv  klfi'l  of  ri'lemjitlon.  A  tiarlKT'ii  nh'ip  In 
I  ■  '  '.Ith   It;  anil  a 'log,  foaterl 

'lurk  all  over  hlni,  wan  pa- 
I ...-    ,.....,  ..     t,     HVitSKB,. 

'za    TuK  Arrival  ok  IU>chambeau  (1780): 
J   ('  Hamilt/jn  :  Historyof  the  U.  S.,88h7  (3271). 
T.     Balch  :  The    French    in    Amcrlta,    3387-8 

(3271-2). 
24.  Thk  Treaw)^  or  Arnold  ;   akd  Mutiny 

or   F'K.NNHYI.VA.VIA   TitOOI'B  : 

H    Hll'lr'tli      HlHtory    of    the  U     8.,   8888-9 

^3272  3; 
H    II    r'arrlnjfton     Battles  of  the    Revolution, 

3391   2  (8275 -fl) 

2ri   The  ViRorwiA  Campaign  (a   i*  1781) ; 
B     T'lrkennan      Life    of     Lafayette,     8.'l92-8 

',T27P,  7). 


H.    P.   Johnston  :    The    Yorktown  Campaign, 

8393(3277). 
H.  B.  Carriugton  :  The  American  Revolution, 

3393-4  (3277-8). 
R.  C.  Winthrop :  Address  at  Yorktown,  3394-5 

(3278-9). 
W.  E.  H.   Lecky:  History  of  England,  3395-6 

(3279-80). 

26.  The  Cession  of  Western  Territory  to 
the  Union  : 

A.  Johnston:  The  United  States.  3396  (3280). 

H.  B.  Adams  :  Land  Cessions  to  the  U.  S. ,  3396-7 
(3280-1). 

B.  A.  Hinsdale  :  The  Northwest,  3397  (3281). 

27.  Peace  Negotiations  : 

J.  Marshall :  Life  of  Washington,  3397-8  (3281-2). 
Diplomacy  of  tLe  United  States,  3398-9  (3282-3). 
E.  Fitzmaurice  :  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
3399-3400  (3283-4). 

E.  B.  Andrews :  Historv  of  the  U.  S. ,  3400  (3284). 
J.  Fiske:  The  Critical  Period.  3400-1  (3284-5). 
J.    Q.    Adams:    Life  of   John  Adams,   3401-2 

(328.5-6). 

F.  Wharton  :  Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Corre- 
spondence. 3402  (3286). 

J.  Bigelow  :  Life  of  Franklin,  3402-3  (3286-7). 

28.  The  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  (Sep- 
temher,  1783): 

H.  W.  Preston  :  Documents  of  American  History, 

34U3-1  (3287-8). 
T.  Pitkin  :  Political  History  of  the  U.  8..  3409-11 

(3293-5). 
T.   Roosevelt:   Winning  of  the   West,  3411-12 

(3295-6). 

29.  The  Dissolution  of  the  Continental 
Arstt  : 

G.  T.  Curtis:  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
3403  (3287). 

J.  B.  .McMaster  :  History  of  the  U.  8.,  8404-5 
(3288-9). 

80.  General  Conditions  FOLLOWING  the  War: 

G.  E.  Ellis  .  Loyalists  and  their  Fortunes,  8202-3 

(3110-17). 
J.  B.   M<  Master:  History  of  the  U.  8..  3405-6 

(8289-90). 
A.  Hamilton:  The  Federalist,  8406-7  (3290-1). 
A.  Johnston  :  History  of  American  Politics,  8407 

(829n. 
J.   H.  Soley  :  Maritime  Industries  of  America, 

340M  (8292). 
W   B.  Wteden  :  Economic  Hist,  of  New  England. 

8408  (3292). 
W.   G.   Humner:   Finances  of  the  Revolution, 

3409  (3293). 
J.  Srl.oulcr:  History  of  the  U.  S  .  2101  (2117). 

"  Four  yeart  only  elapwd.  between  the  return  of 
peace  an<l  the  downfall  of  a  government  which  had 
been  framed  with  tlm  )>••]»■  ami  jiromlHe  of  |ii-r|>etual 
duration.  .  .  Itnt  thin  liru-f  perlml  wan  full  of  »<ilTer- 
InK  and  peril.  There  are  ii<!ar<ely  any  evils  or  danijerB. 
of  a  iwilitlcal  nature,  and  MprlnglnK  from  political  and 
nodal  canned,  to  which  a  free  iionpio  can  t>e  exponed. 
which  the  people  of  the  Inltcd  Staten  did  ikM  expert 
ence  during  that  period."     <i.  T.  (  i  Riin. 

"  It  In  not  too  much  to  nay  that  the  period  of  five  yearn 
fotlowUiK  the  peace  of  I7H3  was  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment In  all  the  history  of  tbo  American  people."  Jonx 

KiSKK. 

81.  Plans  FOR  HKriLKMENT  OF  TUB  Northwest 
TKunrroKV  : 

J,   B.    MfMiister     HiKtory  of  the  U.  8.,  2480-1 

(2.'i7H  9). 
T   DoiialilHon  ;  The  Puhllc  Domain,  2481  (2379) 
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R  Kins  :  Ohio,  2431  (2379). 

J.  Wiusor:  Nar.  and  Crit.  History,  2431-2  (2380). 

T    Donaldson  :    The    Public    Domain,     2434-5 

(2382-3). 
Full  Text  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  2432-4  (2382). 

•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


♦STUDY  XXXIX. 


THE  UNITED  STATES:  UNION  UN- 
DER THE  CONSTITUTION;  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS OF  WASHINGTON 
AND  ADAMS. 


1.  Federal  Government  : 

E  A.  Freeman  :  History  of  Federal  Government, 

1136  (1108). 
A  B  Hart :  The  Study  of  Federal  Government, 

1136  (1108). 
J    N.    Dalton:  Federal   States   of  the   "World, 

1138-9  (1110-11). 

2.  The  Weakness  of  the  Confederation  : 
J.  B.  McMaster:  History  of  the  U.  S.,   3405-6 

(3289-90). 
Alexander  Hamilton :    The  Federalist,    3405-6 

(3290-1). 
A.  Johnston  :  History  of  American  Politics,  3407 

(3291). 
Text  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  3369-72 

(3253-6). 

3.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution  (a.  d. 
1787) : 

J.  S.  Landon  :  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3412-13 

(3296-7). 
K.   M.  Rowland:  Life  of  George  Mason,  3413 

(3297). 
"W.  C.  Rives :  Life  of  James  Madison,  3413-14 

(3297-8). 
James  Madisou  :  Letters  and  "Writings,  3414-15 

(3298-9). 
S   H.  Gay  :  James  Madison,  3415-16  (3299-3300). 
John  Fiske  :  The  Critical  Period,  3416  (3300). 
A   B.  Hart  :  Formation  of  the  Union,  3416-17 

(3300-1). 

4.  Ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and 
Election  of  President  (a.  d.  1789) : 

J.  S.  Landon  :  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3417-18 

(3301-2). 
"W.  Irving  :  Life  of  "Washington.  3418  (3302). 
Text  of  the  Constitution,  with  all  Amendments, 

619-25  (596-602). 

5.  Organization  of  the  Go\'ERNMENT  :  For- 
mation OF  Parties  ; 

A    Johnston:    History   of    American    Politics, 

3418-19  (3302-3). 
^Thomas  Jefferson  :  Writings,  3419-20  (3303-4). 
H.  C.  Lodge  :  Life  of    George  Cabot,   3420-1 

(3304-5). 

6.  The  First  Census  (a.  d.  1790),  3421  (3305). 

7.  Organization    of    the    Supreme    Court 
(A.  D.  1789) : 

J.  S.  Landon  :  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3122-3 

(3039-40). 
J.  Bryce:  The  American   Commonwealth,  8123 

(3040). 
E.  A. Freeman  :  The  English  People,  3123  (3040). 

I 


"  It  [the  Supreme  Court]  is,  I  believe,  the  only  na- 
tional tribunal  in  the  worm  which  can  sit  in  judgment 
on  a  national  law.  ami  can  declare  an  act  of  all  the 
three  powers  of  the  Union  to  be  null  and  void.  No  such 
power  does  or  can  exist  in  England.  Any  one  of  the 
three  jiowers  of  the  State,—  King,  Lords,  or  Commons, 
—  acting  alone,  may  act  illegally,  the  three  acting  to- 
gether cannot  act  illegally.  An  act  of  Parliament  is 
final;  it  may  be  repealed  bV  the  i)ower  which  enacted 
it;  it  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  other  power.  For 
in  England  there  is  no  written  constitution:  tlie  pow- 
ers of  Parliament, —  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
acting  together,  —  are  literally  boundless.  But  in  your 
Union,  it  is  not  only  possible  that  President,  Senate,  or 
House  of  Rei)reseritatives,  acting  alone,  may  act  ille- 
gally; the  three  acting  together  may  act  illegally. 
.  .  .Congress  may  pa.ss,  the  President  may  assent  to 
a  measure  which  contradicts  the  tei-ms  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  they  so  act,  they  act  illegally,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  can  declare  such  an  act  to  be  null  and 
void.  This  difference  flows  directly  from  the  differ- 
ence between  a  written  and  unwritten  constitution." 

e.  a.  freeman'. 

8.  The  First   Tariff  Measure,   and  First 
Bank  of  the  U.  S.  : 

J.  T.  Morse,  Jr. :   Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 

3150  (3066). 
A.  Hamilton  :  Report  on  Manufactures,  3150-2 

(3066-8). 
H.  W.  Domett :  The  Bank  of  New  York,  2256 

(2212). 
J.  A.  Stevens:  Albert  Gallatin,  2257-8  (2213-14). 

9.  Founding  of  the  Federal  Capital  (a.  d. 
1791): 

A.  Johnston:    History    of    American    Politics, 
3419  (3303). 

J.  Schouler:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3767-«  (3646-7). 

10.  Admission  of  New  States  to  the  Union: 

(rt)  Vermont  (a.  d.  1791). 

B.  J.  Lossing  :  Life  of  Philip  Schuyler,  3736-7 
(3616-17). 

G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3737  (3617). 
Z.    Thompson :    History    of    Vermont,   3737--8 

(3617-18). 
R.    Hildreth:    History    of    the    U.  S.,  3738-9 

(3618-19). 

ib)  Kentucky  (a.  d.  1792). 
N.  S.  Shaler :  Kentucky,  1981-2  (1939-40). 
W.    B.    Allen :    Historv  of    Kentucky,  1982-3 

(1940-1). 
R.  Hildreth:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  1983  (1941). 

(c)  Tennessee  (a.  d.  1796). 
T.    Roosevelt :    Winning  of  the  West,  3179-80 

(3094-^). 
J.     Phelan :     History    of    Tennessee,     3180-1 

(3095-6). 
J.  B.  McMaster:   History  of  the  U.  S.,  3181-2 

(3096-7). 
W.  H.  Carpenter:  History  of  Tennessee,  3182 

(3097). 

11.  Slavery  ;  the  first  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
(A.  D.  1793): 

H.    G.    McDougall  :    Fugitive  Slaves,    3421-2 

(3305-6). 
William  Jay :  Letter  to  Josiah  Quincy,   3422 

(3306). 
J.  W.  Draper :  History  of  the  Civil  War,  342S-3 

(3306-7). 
H.  Von  Hoist:  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3431-2 

(3315-16). 

12.  Relations  with  Fr.v^tce  ;  "Citizen"  Ge- 
net ;  THE  X.  Y.  Z.  Letters  : 

E.  Everett :  Life  of  Washington.  3422  (3306). 
H.  C.  Lodge:  George  Washington,  3422(3306). 
T.  W.  Higginson  :  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3431 
(3315). 
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13.  The  Whiskey  Insurrection  (a.  d.  1794): 
George  Tucker:   History  of  the  U.    S.,  2572-3 

(2506-7). 
14  Strained  Relations  with  Great  Britain; 

the  Jay  Treaty  (a.  d.  1794-5): 

G.  Pellevr  :John  Jay,  3423-4  (3307-8^. 
H.  von  Hoist:  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3424 
(3308). 

15.  Third  Presidential  Election;  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  (a.  d.  1796): 

H.  von  Hoist :  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S. ,  3430-1 

(3314-15). 
W.  Irving:  Life  of  Washington,  3424r-5  (3308-9). 
Full   Text   of   the  Farewell   Address,    3425-30 

(3309-14). 

"  In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they 
will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish:  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  ha.s  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But 
if  I  may  even  Hatter  myself  that  they  may  be  produc- 
tive of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good:  that 
they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  furj-  of 
party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  in- 
trigue, to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended 
patriotism:  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the 
•<.ilicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dic- 
tated. .  .  .  Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my 
administration,  lam  unconscious  of  intentional  error, 
1  ara,  nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to 
think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  commited  many  er- 
rors. Whatever  they  may  be,  1  fervently  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  'to  which  they 
may  tend.  I  shall  ako  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my 
Country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence; 
and  that  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service  with  an  upright  wal,  the  faults  of  incompe- 
tent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself 
mujit  »<^jn  i<e  to  the  mansions  of  rest."  'iEOKGE  Wasu- 
ISOTOS,  /■'areueil  Address. 

16.  The  Death  ok    Washington  (December 
14.  1799;: 

H.  C  Lclge  :  George  Wasliington,  3439. 

17.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  (a.  d.  1798): 
J.  8.  Landon:  Con.st.  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.,  8432 

(8316). 
H.  ( ;.  Ix)dge:  Alexander  Hamilton,  8434-5  (3319). 
Text  of  the  Naturalization  Art,  3432  (3316). 
Texts  of  the  Alien  Acts.  ■M:','i-ii4'M  (3310-18). 
Text  of  the  Sedition  Act,  3484  (3318). 

18.  The  Kkntlckv  and  Viugi.ma  Hesoluttons: 
E.  D.  Warfield:  The  Kentucky  Itesolutions.  3435 

(3319). 
8.  H.  Gay:  James  MwVwm,  843X-9  (8322-8). 
J.  B.  Me.MaHter;  History  of  the  U.  S, .  3489  (3323). 
Text  of  the  Kentucky  Iteftolutions.  8485-7  (3321). 
Textof  the  Virginia  Resolutions, 8487-8  (8821-2). 
•  *««  imj/fjrtant  note  at  head  of  Study  t. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES:  THE  THREE 
DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATIONS 
(A.  D.  1801-25). 


1 


TrtK     For  iiTH     I'r.  ial    Election; 

THO.\fA«  Jkkkkk-o.v  I  si: 

W   Whiu-If>ck  :  Life  of  Jf.hti  Jay.  8440  (3324). 
Ooldwln   Hrnlth  :    The    United    Htatos,    8140-1 

(8824-/$  t 
R.  F  History  of  thf  V.  H  ,  8441  (^32.';,. 

A  nl  ,      Federal     (iov»Tntncnt,    3441-2 


2.  John  Marshall  Chief  Justice  : 

A.  B.  Magruder:  John  Marshall,  3442-3  (3326-7). 

3.  War  with  tee  Baruary  States: 

E.  Schuyler:  American  Diplomacy,  272  (263). 
J.  Schouler:  History  of  the  U.  S.," 272-3  (263-4). 
Henrv  Adams:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  273  (264). 
S.    LanePoole;    The   Barbary   Corsairs,    273^ 

(264-5). 
R.  Hildreth:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  274  (265). 

4.  Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union  (a.  d.  1802): 
T.  Roosevelt:  Winning  of  the  AYest,  2429  (2377). 
H.   Hale:   The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  2444-5 

(2392-3). 

B.  A.    Hinsdale:  The  Old  Northwest,  2445-6 
(2393-4). 

B.  King  :  Ohio,  2431  (2379). 

J.  Winsor  :  Xar.  and  Crit.  History,  2431-2  (2380). 
T.  Donaldson  :  The  Public  Domain, 2434-5  (23S3). 
Full   Text  of   the  Ordinance  of    1787,  2432-4 
(2380-2). 

5.  The  Louisi.4j?a  Purchase  (a.  d.  1803) : 

C.  Gayarre  :  Louisiana,  2090  (2046), 
Warinir  and  Cable     New  Orleans,  647  (624). 

G.  Bancroft:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  2091  (2047). 
G.  W.  Cable:  The  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  2091-2 

(2047-8). 
T.  M.  Coolev  :   The  Acquisition  of  Louisiana, 

2092-^3  (2048-9). 
M.  Thompson :  The  Story  of  Louisiana,  2093-4 

(2049-50). 
C.  F.  Robertson  :  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  2094 

(2050). 
H.  von  Hoist :  Const.  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3443 

(3327). 
Henrv  Adams  :  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3444  (3328). 
See  maps  between  pages  3342-3  (3326-7). 

6.  Federalist  Secession  Movement  (a.  d.  1804): 

T.  M.  Cook'V :  The   Acquisition  of  Louisiana, 

3444  (3328). 
C.  F.  Robertson  :  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  3445 

(3329). 

'•  The  purchase,  according  to  the  Federal  view  of  the 
ron.stitution.  was  iicrfi'CtTy  legitimate.  .  .  \\\\X  the 
Fcdfrali»t;»  in  general  took  narrow  and  ])arlisaii  views, 
and  in  order  to  einbarrasx  the  administration  resorted 
to  <iuibbleH  which  were  altogether  unworthy  the  jiarty 
which  had  bnasteil  of  Wasliingtim  a.>»  its  chief  and 
Hamilton  ;is  the  exponent  of  its  doctrines.  .  .  .  The 
Federal  loailerK  iliil  not  stop  at  cavils;  they  insisted  that 
the  iineonst it  11  tional  extension  of  territory  was  in  elTect 
a  dissolution  of  the  I'nion,  so  that  they  were  at  lilierty 
to  contemplate  and  plan  for  a  final  disruption."  JuuoB 
T.  M.  Coolev. 

7.  The  I$uitihh  I.mpkebsmknt  of  Seamen: 
G.  Tucker;   History  of  tlie  U.  S.,  3444  (3.^28). 
Henry  Adams  :  History  of  the  U.  S..  3441(3328). 
GuMwin    Smith;    Tin:    United    States,    3144-5 

(3328-9). 

8.  The  Impeachmknt  ok  Judge  Chare  (a.  d. 

lNO.l-5): 
Henry  Adams:  John    Uandoli)li,  3445-0(3330). 
J.  Ci.  Adams  :   Memoirs,  3446  (3330). 
J.  Schouler  :  History  of  tlio  U.  S.,  3440-7  (8881). 

9.  TiiK  Lkwis  and  Claiik   E-m-edition  (a.  d. 
1804-5): 

The  Nation  ;    Review  of   Dr.   Coues'   History, 
3447-H  (3331-2). 

10     Aauon    Hikk'h    Pimiuibtkuing  Sciikmic 

(a.  I)    lHOO-7) 
J.  I)    IIntnrnori<l  .  History   of  Political  Parties, 

8450-1  (8384  5) 
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11.  The  Question  of  the  Slave  Trade  . 

W.  F.  Poole :  Antl-Slavcry  Opinions,  3002(2924). 
John  Fiske:  Tlie  Critical  Period,  3002-3  (2924-5). 
C.  P.  Lucas  :  The  British  Colonies,  3003  (2923). 
E.  Quincy :  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  3451-2  (333G). 

12.  Troubles    with   Great    Britain   (a.    d. 

1804-1810) : 

J.  B.   McMaster:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3448-9 

(3332-3). 
S.  H.  Gay:  James  Madison,  3449-50  (3333^). 
Henry  Adams  :  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3450  (3334). 

;■ ,  3452-3  (3336-7). 

Goldwin  Smith  :  The  United  States,  3453  (3337). 
G.  L.  Rives  :  Thomas  Barclay,  3454  (3338). 

13.  Sixth    Presidential    Election  ;    James 
Madison  President  (a.  d.  1808) : 

J.  Schouler:  History  of  the  United  States,  3453 
(3337). 

14.  The  Third  Census  (a.  d.  1810),  3454  (3338). 

15.  Louisiana  admitted  to  the  Union  (a.  d. 

1812): 

Waring  and  Cable:  New  Orleans,  2095  (2051). 

L.  Carr :  Missouri,  2095  (2051). 

J.  W.  Monette  :  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 

2095  (2051). 
R.  Hililreth:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  1182-3(1153). 

16.  Beginning    op    the  War    with    Great 
Britain  (a.  d.  1812): 

C.  Schurz :  Life  of  Henrv  Clay,  3455  (3339). 
R.  Johnson :  The  War  of  1812,  3456-7  (3340-1). 
T.  W.  Higginson  :  History  of  the  U.  S..  3457-8 

(3341-2). 
R.  Hildreth  :   Historv  of  the  U.  S.,  3458  (3342). 
J.    Schouler:    History   of    the    U.    S.,    3458-9 

(3342-3). 

17.  Condition,    and     Early    Successes,    of 
the  Navy: 

J.  A.  Stevens:  Second  War  with  Great  Britain, 

3459  (3343). 
J.  R.  Soley  :  Wars  of  the  U.  S.,  3459-60  (3343-4). 

18.  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie  (a.  d.  1813) : 

J.  Schouler:  History  of  the  U.  S., 3460-2  (3344-6). 
T.  Roosevelt :  The  Naval  War,  3462  (3346). 

19.  The  Burning  op  Toronto,  and  Bufpalo 
(A.  D.  1813): 

G.  Bryce  :  History  of  Canada,  3462-3  (3346-7). 
J.  T.  Headley :  Second  War  with  England,  3463-4 

(3347-8). 
R.  Johnson:  The  War  of  1812,  3464-5  (3348-9). 

20.  The  Creek  War  ;  Jackson's  First  Cam- 
paign : 

A.  S.  Gatschet :  The  Creek  Indians.  102  (95). 
A.  Gallatin  :  Synopsis  of  Indian  Tribes,  102  (95). 
W.  G.  Sumner:  Andrew  Jackson,  3465  (3349). 

21.  Lundy's    Lane,    and    Lake    Champlain 
(A.  D.  1814) : 

S.  Perkins  :   History  of  the  Late  War,  3466-7 

(3350-1). 
W.  Dorsheimer:    Buffalo  in  the  War  of   1812, 

3467-8  (3351-2). 
T.  Roosevelt:  The  Naval  War  of  1812,  3469-70 

(3353-4). 

22.  The  Capture  op  Washington;  Burning 
OF  Public  Buildings  (a.  d.  1814) : 

A.  Johnston :  The  United  States,  3465  (3349). 
C.  B.  Todd:   The  Story  of  Washington,  3468 
C3352). 


G.  R.  Gleig :  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army, 

3468  (3352). 
R.  Hildreth:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3468-9  (3352-3). 

23.  The  Last  Battles  of  the  AV'ar  : 

J.  R.  Soley:  The  Boys  of  1812,  3474  (3358). 

J .  Schouler :  History  of  the  U.S.,  3474-5  (3358-9). 

24.  The  Treaty  op  Peace  (a.  d.  1814) : 

J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.  :  John  Quincy  Adams,  3470-1 

(3354-5). 
T.  Wilson:  The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  3471  (3355). 
Full  Text  of  the  Treaty,  3471-4  (3355-8). 

25.  Incorporation  op  the  Second  Bank  op 
theU.  S.  (a.  d.  1817): 

D.  Kinley  :  The  Treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  2258-9 
(2214-15). 

W.  G.  Sumner:  Andrew  Jackson,  2259  (2215). 
A.  Johnston  :  History  of  American  Politics,  2259 
(2215). 

26.  The    Eighth    Presidential    Election  ; 
James  Monroe  elected  (a.  d.  1816): 

N.    Sareent:   Public   Men  and   Events,   3475-6 
(3359-60). 

E.  Stanwood :  Presidential  Elections,  3476  (3360). 

27.  The  First  Move  tow.ard  "Internal  I.m- 
provements  "  (a.  d.  1816-17)  : 

A.  B.  Hart :  Formation  of  the  Union,  3476  (3360). 
C.  Colton  :  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  3476  (3360). 

28.  Admission  op  New  States  to  the  Union  : 
(a)  Indiana  (a.  d.  1816). 

T.    Donaldson:    The   Public    Domain,    2434-5 

(2382-3). 
J.  W.  Monette :  The  Mississippi  Valley,  1787-8 

(1748-9). 

{h)  Mississippi  (a.  d.  1817). 
J.  W.  Monette  :  The  Mississippi    Valley,  2233 

(2189). 
T.  Donaldson:  The  Public  Domain,  2094  (2050). 
J.  Schouler:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  2233  (2189). 

(c)  Illinois  (a.  d.  1818). 
J.  Wallace  :  History  of  Illinois,  1734  (1695). 

B.  A.  Hinsdale :   The   Old  Northwest,   3379-80 
(3263^). 

J.   B.  McMaster:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  2430-1 

(2378-9). 
J.  W.  Monette  :  The  Mississippi  Valley,  1787-8 

(1748-9j. 
R.  G.  Thwaites  :  The  Boundaries  of  Wisconsin, 

3776  (3655). 

{d)  Alabama  (a.  d.  1819). 
W.  Brewer  :  Alabama,  30  (32). 

(e)  Maine  (a.  d.  1820). 

C.  W.    Tuttle  :    Captain  John  Mason,   2354-5 
(2306-7). 

C.  W.  Elliott:   New  England  History,   2122-3 
(2079-80). 

G.  L.  Austin:  History  of   Massachusetts,  2123 

(2080). 
W.  D.  Williamson:  History  of  Maine, 2123  (2080). 

29.  The  Seminole  Wars: 

A.  S.  Gatschet  :  The  Creek  Indians,  108  (101). 

D.  G.  Brinton :  The  Floridian  Peninsula,  108-9 
(101-2). 

Bryant  and  Gay:  History  of  the  U.  S., 1183  (1153). 
W.  G.  Sumner:  Andrew  Jackson,  1183-4(1154). 
T.  Roosevelt:  Life  of  Benton,  1184  (1154). 

30.  The  Dartmouth  College  Case  (a.  d.  1819): 

G.    T.  Curtis:  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  754-5 
(3741-2). 
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31.  The  Begestntng  of  Ocean  Navigation  : 
F.  E.  Chadwick:  Development  of  the  Steamship, 

311.5-16  (3033-4). 

32.  Ninth  Presidential  Election  ;  the  ' '  Era 
OF  Good  Feeling"  (a.  d.  1820): 

J.  Schouler:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3478  (3362). 
T.  TV.  Higginson:  History  of   the  U.  S.,  3478 
(3362). 

"  Monroe  like  Washington  was  re-chosen  President 
by  a  vote  practically  unanimous.  One,  however,  of  the 
232  electoral  votes  cast  was  wanting  to  consummate  this 
exceptional  honor;  for  a  New  Hampshire  elector,  with 
a  Ijoldness  of  discretion  which,  in  our  days  and  espe- 
cially upon  a  close  canvass,  would  have  condemned  him 
to  infamy,  threw  away  upon  .John  Quincy  Adams  the 
vote  which  belonged  "like  those  of  his  colleagues  to 
Monroe,  determined,  so  it  is  said,  that  no  later  mortal 
should  stand  in  Washington's  shoes.  Of  America's 
Presidents  elected  by  virtual  acclamation  history 
furnishes  but  these  two  examples;  and  as  between  the 
men  honored  by  so  unapproachable  a  tribute  of  confi- 
dence, Monroe  entered  upon  his  second  term  of  office 
with  less  of  real  political  opposition  than  Washington." 

j.  schollee. 

33.  The  Fourth  Census  (1820),  3478  (3362). 

34.  The  First  Great  Conflict  over  Slavery; 
the  Missouri  Compromise  (a.  d.  1818-21): 

Waringr  and  Cable:  New  Orleans,  209.5  (2051). 
L.  Carf  :  Missouri,  2095  r2051). 
Carl  .Schurz  :  Life  of  H.nry  Clay,  3476-7  (.3360-1). 
J.  A.   \Vo<xlbum :   The   Missouri   Compromise, 
3477-H  C3361-2;. 

3-5.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  (a.  d.  1823): 

T.  W.  Higginsr^n:  Historj-  of  the  U.  S.,  3478-9 

D.  C.  Gilraan:  James  Monroe,  3479  (3-363;. 
36.  Tariff    Legihi,.\tion;    'The    American 
System  "  (a.  i>.  1H16-24)- 

O.   L.   Elliott:   The  Tariff  Controversy,  81.53-4 

(3W9-70J. 
T.  H.  Benton:  Thirty  Years' View,  31.54  (3(J70). 
•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  J. 


•STUDY   XLI. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    FROM    THE 

ELECTION    OF    ADAMS    (1825;  TO 

THE    COMPROMISE    OF    1850. 

1.    TK.NTM   FKKHn>F,.\TI.M.  El,E<  TION  (.\.  1).  1H24): 

J.  Oijinry:  Life  of  J.  q    Adams,  3479-80(3364) 
J.    P.    Kenncfly     Life    of    William    Wirt.  3480 

^33«4). 
Goidwin    Hmilh:   The    United     States,   3480-1 

(;««4-.5;, 

2    Rk<:«jnhtuuction  of  Parties: 

T.  IL  B'-nton:  Thirty  Years'  View.  3481  (38«.5). 

A.   .U>UnHU)u:   HJHtory  of  Am.    Politics,  :{481-2 

8.  Tariff  CifAWOEs ;  "The  Bill  of   Aijomi- 

flATIONM  " : 
T.  H.  B'-nton:  Thirty  Vcars'  Vi*'w.  31.54  (3070). 
lie    Ux\i(i-     \)mi\<\  W'lmt<r,  :{1.'.l  CiOlO). 
W,  <i    Sumner;  Andnw  Jiirkv>ii,  ;$  1.54-5  (3071;. 
C.  Brhurz:  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  315.5  (3071;. 

4.  Ki.F.vKNTn    Pkkhiuf-ntiai.   Klf,(;tio.\  ;   Aw 
OKKW  Jackson  (a.  J>    lH28j: 

W    (i    .Sumner:    An'lrr-w  .la*  kwm.  34H'J  OKUW) 
T.  H,  lif.nUm  :  Thirty  V«(ir«'  View,  MH'i  (;{:{««;. 

5.  Ni7U.inrATio5  A."*!*  DisuMoy  Hkktimkmt  : 
H   H.  (}ay  :  Jamen  Madlmin,  843^9  (8322-8;. 


T.    M.   Cooley:  The  Acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
3443-4  (3327-8). 

A.  Johnston:  American  Politics,  3470  (3354). 
H.  von  Hoist:  Const.  Hist.  3470  (3354). 
Texts  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions, 

343.5-8  (3319-22). 

6.  Nullification  Ordinance  of  South  Car- 
olina ;  Webster-Hatne  Debate  : 

G.    T.   Curtis:  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  3482-3 

(3366-7). 
C.  Schurz;  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  3483  (3367). 
G.    Hunt;    The   Nullification  Struggle,  3483-4 

(3367-8). 
Text  of  Ordinance  of  Nullification,  3485  (3369). 

7.  The  Beginning  of  the  "  Spoils  System"  : 
John  Fiske:  Civil  Gov't,  in  the  U.  S.,  490. 

8.  Rise  of  the  Abolitionists  : 
H.  von  Hoist  :  Const.  Hist.,  3005-6  (2927-8). 

B.  Tuckerman:  William  Jay,  3485-6  (3369-70). 
Goidwin  Smith  :  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  3480 

(3370). 

J.  F.  Clarke;  Anti-Slavery  Days,  3487  (3370-1). 

"  The  '  Liberator'  was  a  weekly  journal,  bearing  the 
names  of  \\  illiam  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Isaac  Knapp  as 
publishers.  Its  motto"  was,  '  Our  Country  is  the  world. 
Our  Countrj-men  are  Mankind,'  a  direct  challenge  to 
those  whose  motto  was  the  Jingo  cry  of  those  days, '  Our 
Countr>-,  right  or  wrong  ! '.  .  .  The  salutatory  of  the 
'  Liberator'  avowed  that  its  editor  meant  to  speak  out 
without  restraint.  '  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as 
uncompromising  as  justice.  On  this  subject  [Slavery] 
I  do  not  wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or  write  with  modera- 
tion. No  I  No  I  Tell  a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire  to  give 
a  moderate  alarm;  tell  him  to  moderately  rescue  his 
wife  from  the  hands  of  the  ravislier;  tell  the  mother  to 

gradually  extricate  her  babe  from  the  fire  into  wliicli  it 
a.s  fallen  —  but  urge  me  not  to  use  moder.ition  in  a  cause 
like  the  present.  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivo- 
cate  — I  will  not  excuse— I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch  —  I  will  be  heard.'  This  promise  was  .-imiily  kept." 

(JoLDwiN  Smith. 

9.  The  Fifth  Census  (a.  d.  1830),  3487  (3371). 

10.  The  First  Haii.road.s: 

W.  J.  M.  Rankine;  The  Steam  Engine,  3111-12 

(3029-30). 
S.  Smiles:    Life   of    George    Stephenson,    3112 

(3030). 

C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.:  Railroads,  3112-13  (3030-1). 

11.  Jackson  and  the  United  States  Bank: 

D.  Kinlev:    The  Independent  Treasury,  2258-9 
(2214-15). 

W.  G.  .Sumner:  Andrew  Jackson,  2259(2215). 
A.  Johnston:  Amcricim  }>olitics,  2259(2215). 
J.  Parton;  Life  of  Jack.son,  8487-K  (:5871-2). 
C.  Schurz;  Life  of  Clay,  34HH  (:{:J72). 

12.  Biin  II  OF  the  Whig  Party  (a.  d.  1834): 

E.  StHnwo(Ml:     Presidfiitial     Elections,     3488 
(3372;. 

G.  T.  Curtis:  Life  of  WrbsUr.  .'J4H8-9  (3372-3). 

13.  Hlavekv  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ; 
The  Rkjiit  of  Petition: 

N.  Sargent;  Publlr  Men  and  Events,  'MH{)  (WMW). 
J.    F.    Ciariie:  Anli  Slavery    Days,    ;{490  (:t;!74), 

3194  (337H;. 
Bryant  and  Gay:  History  of  the    U.   H.,   3490 

(8;{74). 
T.  H.  Menton:  Thirty  Years'  View,  8492  (3376). 

14.  Tiiiktkkntii       Pkesiokni  ial      Election 
(A.  i»,  1H3«;: 

A.    I).    Morse;    Political   Inlluenrc  of  Jackson, 

JJ490-1  (3374-5). 
(\.  Bancroft;  Martin  Van  Murcn,  3491  (8375). 
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15.  The  Financial  Panic  of  1837: 

A.  Johnston:  American  Politics,  2259  (2215). 
E.  M.  Shepard:  Martin  Van  Biiren,  3489  (3373). 
A.  Johnston:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3774  (3653). 
Century  IMagazine:  Cheap  Money  Experiments, 

2259-60  (2215-16). 
T.  M.  Cooler:  Michigan,  2260  (2216). 
E.  G.  Spanieling:  100  Years  of  Banking,  2260 

(2216). 
A.  S.  Bolles:  Financial  Hist.,  3491  (3375). 

16.  Admission  of  Xew    States;    Aukansas, 
Michigan: 

T.  Donaldson:  The  Public  Domain,  2094  (2050). 
J.  W.  Monette :  The  Mississippi  Valley,  140  (133), 

1787-8  (1748-9). 
R.  G.  Thwaites:  The  Boundaries  of  Wisconsin, 

2223-4  (2179-80). 

17.  The  Sixth  Census  (a.  d.  1840),  3493  (3377). 

18.  The    Harrison-Tyler     Administration 
(a.  d.  1841-5) : 

N.  Sargent:  Public  Men  and  Events.  3493(3377). 
A.  Johnston :  American  Politics,  3493^  (3377-8). 
J.  F.  Clarke:  Anti-Slavery  Days,  3494  (3378). 
A.  S.  Bolles:  Financial  Hist.,  3158  (3074). 
J.  Schouler:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  3494-5(3378-9). 

19.  The  Polk  Administration  (a.  d.  1845-9): 
W.  Wilson:  Division  and  Reunion,  3495  (3379). 
E.  M.  Shepard:  Martin  Van  Buren,  3496  (3380). 

20.  The  "Walker  Tariff"  (a.  d.  1846): 
A.  L.  Perry  Political  Economy,  3159  (3075). 

J.  G.  Blaine :  Twenty  Years  in  Congress,  3159-60 
(3075-6). 

21.  Admission  op  New  States  to  the  Union; 
Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin: 

R.  Hildreth:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  1184  (1154). 
T.  Roosevelt:  Life  of  Benton,  1184  (1154). 
H.  Wilson :  The  Slave  Power,  3495-6  (3379-80). 
J.  W.  Monette:  The  Jlississippi  Valley,   3186 

(3101). 
C.  Schurz:  Life  of  Clay,  3187  (3102). 
J.    W.    Draper:   American  Civil  War,   8187-8 

(3102-3). 
R.  G.  Thwaites-  Boundaries  of  Wisconsin,  3776 

(3655). 
See  Maps  between  3442-3  (3326-7). 

22.  The  War  with  Mexico  (a.  d.  1846-8) : 
H.  Wilson:  The  Slave  Power,  2217  (2173). 

J.   W.   Draper:  American   Civil  War,    2217-18 

(2173-4). 
A.  H.  Noll :  History  of  Mexico,  2218  (2174). 
Bryant  and  Gay:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  2218  (2174). 
J.  R.  Soley :  Wars  of  the  U.  S.,  2218-19  (2174-5). 
H.  O.  Ladd:  War  with  Mexico,  2219-20  (2175-6). 

23.  The  Free  Soil  Party  ;  Sixteenth  Presi- 
dential Election  (a.  d.  1848): 

E.  M.  Shepard :  Martin  Van  Buren,  3498  (3382). 
C.  F.  Adams:  Richard  Henry  Dana,  3498  (3382). 
C.  Colton:  Life  of  Clay,  3498  (3382). 

24.  The  Seventh  Census  (a.  d.   1850),  3499 
(3383). 

25.  Conquest  of  California;  Discovery  op 
Gold: 

J.  Royce:  California,  358  (348). 

E.    E.    Dunbar:   Romance  of  the  Age,  359-60 

(349-50). 
J.  8.  Hittell :  Discovery  of  Gold,  860  (350). 
J.  E.  Cairnes:  Political  Economy,  2261  (2217). 
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26.  Aggression  of  the  Slave  Power;  Web- 
ster's "  Seventh  of  March"  Speech  (a.  d. 

1850): 

J.  S.  Landon:  Const.  Hist.  3499  (3883). 

F.  W.  Seward :  Seward  at  Washington,  3499-3500 

(3883-4). 
Daniel  Webster:  Works,  3500-03  (3384-7). 
H.  C.  Lodge:   Daniel  Webster,  3503  (3387). 
J.    F.   Rhodes:    History    of    the    U.    S.,    3503 

(3387). 

H.  Wilson:   The  Slave  Power,  1685  (1646). 

"  When  Seward  came  to  ilie  territorial  question,  his 
words  created  a  sensation.  •  We  hold,'  he  said,  '  no  ar- 
bitrary authority  over  anything,  whether  acquired  law- 
fully or  seized  by  usurpation.  The  Constitution  regu- 
lates our  stewardship;  the  Constitution  devotes  the 
domain  (i.  e.  the  territories  not  formed  into  States)  to 
union,  to  justice,  to  defense,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty. 
But  there  is  a.  hujiier  liiiv  tJtan  the  Constitution,  which 
regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain,  and  devotes 
it  to  the  same  noble  purposes.  The  territory  is  a  part, 
no  inconsiderable  part,  of  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind,  bestowed  uptm  them  by  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe.  We  are  His  stewards,  and  must  so  discharge 
our  trust  as  to  secure  in  the  highest  attainable  degree 
their  happiness.'  This  remark  about  '  a  higher  law  ' 
.  .  .  was  destined  to  have  a  transcendent  moral  in- 
fluence. A  speech  which  can  be  condensed  into  an 
aphorism  is  sure  to  shape  convictions."  J.  F.  Rhodes. 

27.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ;  "  Compromise 
OP  1850": 

M.  G.    3IcDougall:    Fugitive    Slaves,    3421-2 

(3305-6) 
W.  R.   Houghton:    American    Politics,    3503-4 

(3387-8). 
J.  F.  Rhodes:  History  of  the  U.  S.,  8504(3388) 
C.  Schurz :  Life  of  Clay,  3504  (3388). 
Text  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  3504-7  (3388-91). 
*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  XLII 


ENGLAND  (GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND)  FROM  THE  FALL  OF  NA- 
POLEONTOTHE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


1.  England  at  the  Close  of  the  Napoleonic 

Wars: 

J.  F.  Bright:  Historv  of  England,  975-6  (948-9). 
J.  McCarthy:  Sir  Robert  Peel,  977-8  (950-1). 
H.  Ashworth:  Richard  Cobden.  3152-3  (3068-9). 

2.  Agitation  for    Parliamentary  Refor.m 
(A.  D.  1816-): 

C.  Knight:  History  of  England,  976-7  (949-50). 
J.  McCarthy:  Sir  Robert  Peel,  977-8  (950-1). 

3.  Removal  of  Disabilities  from  Dissenters 

(a.  d.  1827): 
J.   R.   Green:    History  of  the  English  People, 

923-4(896-7): 
J.  Stoughton:  Religion  in  England,  924  (897). 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky:    History  of  England,  944-5 

(917-18). 
S.  Walpole  :  England  from  1815,  979  (952). 

4.  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
Catholic  Emancipation: 

J.  H.  McCarthy  :  Ireland  since  the  Union,  1817 

(1777). 
W.  F.Collier:  History  of  Ireland,  1817-18  (1778). 
W.  A.  O'Connor  ■  The  Irish  People,  1818(1778). 
W.  E.  H.  Leckv  :  Historv  of  England,  1818-19 

(1778-9);  1822-3  (1782-3). 
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Vr.  Massey  :  Reign  of  George  III.,  1821-2  (1782). 
TV.  E.    H.   Lecky  :   Leaders  of  Public  Opinion, 

1824r-5  a784-o). 
J.  A.  Hamilton:  Daniel  O'Connell,  1825  (1785). 

5.  Party  Dn'isioxs: 

R.  Burnet:  Hist,  of  My  Own  Time,  3772  (3651). 
R.  Chambers:  Annals  of  Scotland,  3772-3(3052). 

D.  Hume  :  History  of  England,  930  (903). 
I.  Jennings  :  The  Croker  Papers,  518  (504). 

6.  The  Great  Reform  of  Representation 
(a.  d.  1830-2) : 

"W.  Heaton-  Three  Reforms  of  Parliament,  980-2 

(953-5). 
Sir  T.  E.  May:  Const.  Hist.,  982-3  (955-6). 
J.  X.  Lamed  :  Europe,  1126  (1098). 

7.  ScppRESsrox  OF  Slave  Trade  :  Abolitton 
OF  CoLOKiAL  Slavery  (a.  d.  1792-1833). 

C.  P.  Lucas :  British  Colonies,  3003  (2925),  3006 

(2928). 
L.    Herstlet :    Treaties  and  Conventions,    3003 

(29-25). 
J.  McCarthy:  Epoch  of  Reform,  983  (956). 

8.  The  Oxford,  or  Tractarias  Movement 
fl833-): 

H.  O.  Wakeman  :  Religion  in  England,  2459-60 

(24^)7-8). 
S.  Walpole:  History  of  England,  2460  (2408). 

9.  CoM>rERCIAL  SCPREM.\tY;  FrEE  TraDE  AGI- 
TATION: 

H.  deB.    Gibbins:    British    Commerce,   3230-1 

(3719-20). 
A.  J.  Wilson:  British  Trade,  3231-2  (3720-1). 
A.  L.  Bowley .  Foreign  Trade.  3232  (3721). 
H.  Ashworth:  Recollections  of  Cobden,  3152-3 

(3^J6^9). 
John  Morley:  Life  of  Cobden,  3156-7  (3072-3). 

10.  Factory  Lemslation: 

G,  Howell :  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labor,  1133-4 

(1105-«). 
C.  D.  Wright:  Factory  Legislation.  1134  (1106). 

11.  Accession  and  MAKKi.\fiE  of  Qcken  Vif - 
toki.\  (a.  d.  1837,  1840): 

A.  H.  .McCalman:  History  of  England.  984  (957). 

J.  Mc-Carthy:  Sir  Roljert  Peel,  985  (958). 

:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  988-9  (959-60). 

12.  TriF.  Chautiht  Aoitation  (a.  d.  1^538-^8): 
C.  Knight:  History  of  England,  9h7  (960). 

J.   McCarthy:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  987-8 

(WJO-l). 
J    F    Bright:  HisUjry  of  Englarul,  900  (963). 

13.  The  Oi'ilm  Wak  (a.  d.  1h;;9-42): 

8.  Walpole:  England  from  1815.  43.V7  (421-3). 
C.  Knight:  History  of  Enghind.  437  (428). 
8.  W.    WiliiamB:    The    Middle    Kingdom.    487 
(42ii). 

14.  Aikhtio:*  ok  Penny  Pohtahk  (a.  d.  1840); 
C.  Knight:  HI.Htory  of  Englanrl.  f>88  (IWl). 

W.  N.  Mol«-8wr,rth  :  Hist,  of  England,  J»H8  (961). 

15.  Akfaikh  i,\  Iuki.a.no  (a.  i».  1H.10-18.V)): 
J,  N.  LarnfKl:  Europe.  1130-1  (1102-8). 

(a)  Af/it'itionfor  Hrj>rnl  of  thr  I'nion. 
Wr  C.  G.  Duffy:  Irish  HiHtory.  l><2.*.-7  (17H5-7). 

E.  ■       ■    h:    The    Htory    of    Ireland.     1827-9 
( :     . 

(h)   Thf.  Mnyjui'ilh  Ornnt. 
H.  Walp<,if    HiHU.ry  of  England.  1829-30  (179<)) 

(r)   Thr  firriit  Famine  (k.  I»    1*<l.'i   7). 
A    M    Hulllvan:  N«w  In-land.  1880-1  (1790-1). 


L.  Levi :  British  Commerce,  1831  (1791). 
Sir  R.  Blennerhassett :  Ireland,  1832  (1792). 
T.  P.  O'Connor:  The  Parnell  Movement,  1832 
(1792). 

16.  Bank   of   England  ;    Charter   Act    of 
1844: 

T.  B.  Macaulay:  History  of  England,   2253-4 

(2209-10). 
W.  Basehot:  Lombard  Street,  2254-5  (2210-11). 
W.  C.  Taylor:  Sir  Robert  Peel,  2260  (2216). 
F.  C.  Montague :  Life  of  Peel,  2260-1  (2216-17). 

17.  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (a.  d.  1846) ; 
Perfected  Free  Trade: 

F.  G.  Montague:  Sir  Robert  Peel,  3157-8(3073-4). 
L.    Levi:   Hist,   of    British   Commerce,   3158-9 

(3074-5). 
H.  Martineau:  History  of  Thirty  Years'  Peace, 

3159  (3075). 
W.  N.  Molesworth:  History  of  England,  2293-4 

(2245-6). 
J.  McCarthy:  Epoch  of  Reform,  3160  (3070). 
A.  Monsredien:  Free  Trade  Movement,  3160-1 

(3076-7). 

18.  Overthrow  of  Peel;  AD^•ENT  of  Disraeli 
(A.  D.  l!;4ti)  • 

J.  McCarthy  :  Epoch  of  Reform,  989  (902). 

J.  A.  Froude:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  989-90(982-3). 

19.  Civil  Service  Reform  (a.  d.  1853-5): 

D.  B.    Eaton:  Civil  Service  in   Great  Britain, 
489-90  (475-6). 

20.  The  Cri.mean  War  (a.  d.  1853-6) : 

S.  Walpole:  Foreign  Relations,  2848-9  (2774-5). 
J.  McCarthy:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  2849-50 

(277.5-6). 
J.  F.  Bright :  Hist,  of  England.  28,50-1  (2776-7). 
W.  N.  Molesworth:  England,  2851-2  (2777-8). 

21.  Anglo-French  War  with  China  (a.   d. 
1856-60) : 

J.  McCarthy:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times.  439-41 

(42.5-7). 

22.  Sepoy  Mutiny  in  India  (a.  d.  1857-18.58): 

W.  W.   Hunter :  Brief  Hist,  of  Indian  People, 

1779  (1740) 
Lord  Lawrence:  Speech.  1779-80  (1740-1). 
H.  8.  Cunningham:  Eari  Canning,  17H0  (1741). 
SirO.  T.  Burnc:  Clyde  and  Stnithnairn.  17K()-2 

(1741-8). 
J.  T.  Wheeler:  Short  Ilistorv.  1782-8  (1743-4). 
H.  B.  Sniitli:  Lord  !,awnnre.  17H8-4  (1744-5). 
W.   N.   Molcswortii:    Hist,  of   England,   1784-5 

(1745-6). 
8    Wiili)oU!:  History  i.fEn;;land.  17s5-0  (1746-7). 
J.   McCarthy:  Hist,    of   Our  Own  Times.  1786 

(1747). 

28.  Attiti'de  toward  the  American  Civil 
Wau  (a.  d.  1861-5):   * 

The  Queen's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  8544 

(842H). 
Pnxiatnation  of  I'resident  Lincoln,  8644 (842H). 
Thf  <  iiHi-  of  the  L'nited  States  at  Geneva.  8.544-6 

CM'iM  9). 
J.  Jay:  Tin-  Great  Conspiriicy.  8.515  (8J29). 
J.    Watts  :  Facts  of  the  Coltoii  Famine,  998^ 

(W56-7). 

24     FlHTHEIl   PaRLIAMENTAKY    ]{KK()RM   (a.    d. 

1M6.5-8): 
A.   H.   McCalman:   History  of  England,   994-5 
(967-8). 
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B.  C.  Skottowe  ;  History  of  Parliameut,  995-6 

(968-9). 
D.  W.  Rannie:  The  English  Constitution,   996 

(969). 
R.  Wilson,  Queen  Victoria,  997  (970). 

25.  Mr.  Gladstone's  First  Irish  Measures 
(A.  D.  1868-70) : 

J.  McCarthy:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  996-7 
(969-70). 

26.  Treaty  op  "Washington  ;  Geneva  Arbi- 
tration (a.  d.  1869-72) : 

B.  J.  Lossing:  The  Civil  War,  30-1  (23-4). 
Case  of  the  U.  S.  Before  Tribunal   of  Arbitra- 
tion. 31  (24) 

C.  Gushing:  The  Treaty  of  Washington,  34(27); 
35-6  (28-9). 

Treaties  and  Conventions  between  U.  S.  and 
Other  Powers,  34-5  (27-8). 

27.  Irish  Politics;  The  Home  Rule  Party; 
Parnell;  Coercion. — Phoenix  Park  Mur- 
ders (A.  D.  1873-1882). 

J.  H.  McCarthy  :  Irish  History,  1835-6(1795-6). 

:    England  Under  Gladstone,  1836-7  (1797). 

Summaries  from  The  Times,  1837  (1797). 

W.  M.  Pimblett:  Political  History,  1837-8(1798). 

Cassell's  History  of  England,  1838  (1798). 

28.  England  in  South  Africa  (a.  d.  1877-81) : 

A.  Trollope:  South  Africa,  3039-40  (2961-2). 
J.   H.   McCarthy  :   England   Under   Gladstone, 

3040-02  (2962-4). 
J.  F.  Bright:  Hist,  of  England,  3042-3  (2964-5). 
J.  S.  Keltic:  Partition  of  Africa,  3043-5  (2967). 

29.  The  War  in  Egypt  (a.  d.  1882-): 

J.  C.  McCoan:  Egypt,  788-9(761-2). 
H.  Vogt:  The  Egyptian  War,  790-2  (763-5). 
J.  E.  Bow  en:  Conflict  in  Egypt,  792-4  (765-7). 
A.  E.  Hake  :  Story  of  "  Chinese"  Gordon,  794-5, 
(767-8). 

30.  The  Partition  of  Africa  (a.  d.  1884-91) : 
A.  S.White:  Development  of  Africa,21-3  (17-19). 

31.  The  Third  Reform  Bill  (a.  d.  1884-5): 
W.  Heaton :  Three  Reforms  of  Parliament,  999- 

1000  (972-3). 
R.  Gneist:  Parliament  in  Transformation,  1000 

(973). 
W.  A.  Holdsworth:  New  Reform  Act,  1005(978). 
Text  of    Third   Reform  Act,    1884,    1000-1004 

(973-7). 

32.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ire- 
land (a.  d.  1885-6): 

G.  B.  Smith:  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria, 

1005  (978). 
P.  W.  Clayden:  England  Under  the  Coalition, 

1005-7  (978-80) ;  1839-40  (1799-1800). 
J.  Bryce  :  The  Irish  Question,  1838-9  (1798-9). 
R.  Johnston:  The  Queen's  Reign,  1840  (1800). 

33.  Retirement  of  Gladstone  (a.  d.  1892-4): 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  1007-8  (980-1). 

Earl  of  Rosebery  Prime  Minister,  Vol.  VI., 
203-4. 

34.  Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute  (a.  d.  1895): 
(See  Study  XLVI.) 

35.  Diamond  Jubilee  op  the  Queen  (a.  d. 
1897): 

The  Message  of  the  Queen  to  her  Subjects,  Vol. 
VI.,  207-8. 


36.  De.\th  of  Gladstone  (May  19,  1898): 
Tributes  of  Lords  Salisbury  and  Rosebery,  and 

Mr.  Balfour,  Vol.  VI.,  209-10. 

"The  most  distinguished  political  name  of  the  cen- 
tury has  been  withdrawn  from  the  roll  of  Englishmen." 

Lord  Salisbury. 

"This  country,  this  nation,  loves  l)rave  men.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  tlie  bravest  of  the  brave.  There  was  no 
cause  so  hopeless  that  he  was  afraid  to  undertake  it; 
there  was  no  amount  of  opposition  that  would  cowe 
him  when  once  he  had  undertaken  it."  Lord  R()SE> 

BERV. 

37.  The  Great  Boer  War  (a.  d.  1899-1902; : 
[The  treatment  of  this  subject  in  volumes  VI.  and 

VIL  of  History  for  Ready  Reference  covers  sixty-five 
of  its  larg(!  double-column  i)ages  (45G-517  in  Vol.  6  and 
620-624  in  Vol.  7),  and  is  the  most  co)nplete  statement 
of  all  the  causes  that  led  up  to  that  coiitlict  that  can  be 
found  in  any  work.  The  scoi)e  of  these  Studies  does  not 
admit  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  this  material,  nor  is  such 
an  analysis  necessary;  as  all  the  despatches.  State 
papers,  and  descriptive  matter  are  arranged  in  Mich  an 
orderly  manner,  under  the  general  head  of  "  South  Af- 
rica," that  one  needs  no  aid  in  studying  the  subject.] 

38.  Death  of  Queen  Victoria  (Jan.  28,  1901): 
Detailed  Account  of  her  last  illness,  Vol.  VI., 

212-13. 
Tributes  of  leading  Statesmen,  Vol.  VI.,  213-16. 

"  The  simple  dignity,  befitting  a  Monarch  of  this 
realm,  in  that  she  could  never  fail,  because  it  arose 
from  her  inherent  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  It  was 
no  trapping  put  on  for  office,  and  tlierefore  it  was  that 
this  dignity,  this  Queenly  dignity,  only  served  to  throw 
into  a  brighter  light  those  admirable  virtues  of  the 
wife,  the  mother,  and  the  woman,  with  which  she  was 
so  richly  endowed."  A.  J.  Balfour,  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"  But  have  you  realized  what  the  personal  weight  of 
the  late  Queen  was  in  the  councils  of  the  world  ?  She 
was  by  far  the  senior  of  all  the  European  Sovereigns. 
The  German  Emperor  was  her  grandson  by  birth.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  her  grandson  by  marriage.  She 
had  reigned  eleven  years  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
came  to  his  throne.  She  had  seen  two  dynasties  pass 
from  the  throne  of  France.  She  had  seen,  as  Queen, 
three  Monarchs  of  Spain,  and  four  Sovereigns  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  in  Italy.  .  .  .  Can  we  not  realize,  then, 
what  a  force  the  personal  influence  of  such  a  Sovereign 
was  in  the  troubled  councils  of  Europe?  And  when, 
as  we  know,  that  influence  was  always  given  for  peace, 
for  freedom,  and  for  good  government,  we  feel  that 
not  merely  ourselves  but  all  the  world  has  lost  one  of 
its  best  friends."    Lord  Rosebery. 

39.  Victorian  Age  in  Literature: 

J.  McCarthy :  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Reign, 
985  (958). 

R.  Garnett:  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  986  (959). 

G.  L.  Craik:  Hist,  of  Eng.  Literature,  986(959). 

J.  A.  Symonds:  Elizabethan  and  Victorian  Po- 
etry, 986-7  (959-60). 

T.  D.  Robb:  Elizabethan  Drama  and  Victorian 
Novel,  987  (960). 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  XLIII. 


FRANCE    FROM    THE    FALL    OF 
POLEON  TO  A.  D.  1910. 


NA- 


1.  Treaty  of  Paris;  New  Boundaries  (a.  d. 

1814): 
H.  Martin:  Hist,  of  France,  1391-2  (1358-9). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  1392  (1359). 

Congress  of  Vienna  (a.  d.  1814): 
A.  Fyfife-  Modern  Europe,  3745-7  (3625-6). 
Lodge :  Modern  Europe,  3747  (3626). 
The  Holy  Alliance  (a.  d.  1815-): 
E.  G.  Duff:  European  Politics,  1697  (1658). 


2. 
C. 
R. 

3. 
M 


E.  Hertslet;  Europe  by  Treaty,  1697  (1658). 
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W.  R.  Thayer:  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence, 

169T-«  (1658-9j. 
J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1124  (1096). 

4.  Restored  Moabchy;  Loris  XVIII    (a.  d. 
181 -5-24;: 

J.  H.   Rose:    Century   of   Continental  History, 
1401  (1368). 

5.  CoNGKESs  OF  Verosa  (a.  d.  1822): 
R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe,  3741  (3621). 
F.  H.  Hill:  George  Cannins.  3741  (3621). 
R.  Bell.  Life  of  Canning.  3741-2  (3621-2). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1124-^5  (1096-7). 

6.  Frexch  Invasiox  of  Spaix: 

T.  H.  Dyer:  Modern  Europe,  3094.-6  (3012-14) . 

7.  Charles  X;   Revolution  of   1830;  Louis 
Philippe  (a.  d.  1824-1830; : 

J.    H.   Rose:   Century  of   Continental   History, 

1401-2  (1368-9);  1402 (1369). 
T.  W.  Knox;  Decisive  Battles,  1645-6(1607-5). 
W.  Muller:  Political  History,  1402-3  (1369-70). 

8.  Revolt  of  Belgium  (a.  d.  1830-2j. 

S.  Walpole:  England  from  1815,  2348-50  (2302). 
C.  A.  Fyffe:  Modern  Europe,  2350  (2302). 

9.  Conquest  of  Algiers  (a.  v.  18^30-) . 
T.  W.  Knox:  Decisive  Battles,  275  (266). 

T.  Wright:  Historv  of  France,  27.5-6  (266-7). 
J.  R.  Moreil:  Alge"ria,  276-7  (267-8). 

10.  Revolution  of  1848: 

J.  Macdonn<,ll:  France  since  the  First  Empire, 

1404  (1371). 
R.  Mackenzie :  The  Nineteenth  Centurv,  1404-5 

(1371-2). 

11.  Second  Republic;  Louis  Napoleon: 
N.  W.  S*-nior:  Journals,  1405-0(1372-3). 

E.  S.Cayley:lievolutionof  lH4>i,  1406-8  (137»-5). 

12.  French  Ixtekventionat  Rome  (a.  d.  1849): 
W.  MQller:  Political  History,  1901-3  a''61-3). 
W.   R.  Thaver:  Dawn  of  Italian  Indtpendence, 

19«/3  (1863). 

13.  Thk  Coup  d'etat  ok  1h51; 

A.  W.  Kinglake:  Invasion  r)f  the  Crimea.  1408-10 

n  375-7). 
H.  .Miirdfx;k:  Iteconstructiou  of  Europe,  1410-11 

14.  The  Second  Emitue    Ordained    (a.    d. 
1851-2); 

H.  Martin:  Hist,  of  France,  1411-12  (1378-9). 

15.  Crimf.an  Wak;  I'EAf  eConorkskof  Paris; 
"  Df^^laration  of  Paris"  (a.  d.  1853-1856;; 

8    ■"  '•:  Foreign  Relations.  2848-9  (2774-5): 

i779-81j. 
J    ,M.<  !irthv    Our  Own  Times.  2h49  .V)  i'2775-fl). 
J.  F.  Bright:  Hist   of  England.  2h.V>1  '2776-7). 
W.  N.  Moi'-Hworth:  England,  2851-2  (2777-8). 
E.  Schuyler;  American  Diplomacy.  675-6(^652-8). 

16.  Alliance  with  Sarui.ma  ;  War  with  Aih- 
tuia  (a    d.  1859); 

,1    W    Prolivn:  Italy.  1815-1H{K).  1903-5(1863-5). 
H    Miirdock:   The   Recormtniction   of   Europe, 
Wtr^e,  (I8«5-«). 

17    With    thk    Enolimii    in    China    (a.    d. 

H.V,  W^: 
J.  Mr(  arthy;  <;ur  Own  TIrneH.  439-41  (425-7/. 

iH.    Thk        f'OBI»EN-rHF,VALIF.R  f'oMMKRCIAL 

TUF.ATT  (\     U     I8fi')) 

C.  K.  liantahle   The  Commerce  of  Nations.  8161 

mrn). 

L   \aM.  Trwitlcs  of  Commerce,  8181-2  (3077-8) 


19.  The  French  in  Mexico  (a.  d.  1861-7) ; 

A.  H.  Noll:  History  of  Mexico,  2221,  first  col- 
umn (2177). 
J.  McCarthy ;  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  2221-2 

(2177-8). 

20.  French  Withdrawal  from  Rome  : 

G.  S.    Godkin;   Victor  Emmanuel   II.,    1906-8 

(1866-8). 
J.  Marriott:  Modern  Italy,  1908-9  (1868-9). 

21.  Declaration  of  War  against  Prussia 
(a.  d.  1870) : 

E.  B.  Washburne:  Recollections,  1413  (1380-1). 
W.    Maurenbrecher:     The     German      Empire, 
1413-14. 

22.  Disasters  of  the  War  ;  Sedan  : 

W.  Miiller:  Political  History,  1414-15  (1381-2). 
G.  Hooper;  Campaign  of  Sedan,  1415  (1382). 
W\  O'C.  Morris-  Sedan,  1415-16  (1382-3). 
H.  M.  Hozier:  Franco  Prussian   War,    1416-17 

(1383-4). 
E.  W.  Latimer;  France  in  the  19th  Century,  1418 

(1384-5). 
German  Official  Account,  1418  (1385). 

23.  Collapse  of  the  Empire  (a.  d.  1870): 
H.  Vizetellv;  Paris  in  Peril,  1418-19  (1385-6). 
E.  Simon;  Emperor  William,  1419-20  (1386-7). 

24.  Capitulation  of  Paris  ;  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  (a.  d.  1871); 

C.  A.  Fyffe:  Modern  Europe,  1420-2  (1387-9). 
H.   Murdock:   Reconstruction  of  Europe,   1422 

(1389). 
C.  Lowe:  Prince  Bismarck,  1422-3  (1389-90). 

25.  The  Commune;  Second  Siege  of  Paris 
(A.  D.  1871); 

H.  Martin    History  of  France,  1423^  (1390-1). 
G.    L.    Dickinson;    Revolution    and    Reaction, 
1424-5  (1391-2). 

26.  Establishment  of  the  Third  Republic 
(A.  D.  1871-6); 

P.  de  Remusat;  Thiers,  1425  (1392). 
G.  M.  Towle:  Modern  France.  1425-7  (1392-4). 
J.  N.  Lamed;  Europe,  1129  (1101). 
Text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Third  Republic, 
558-67  (538-47). 

27.  Htrengthening  of  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment (A.  D.  1875-89); 

V.  Duruy:  History  of  France,  1427-9  (1394-6). 
The   Assussination   of    President   Caruot,    1429 

(1396). 
Census  of  the  Republic  (1896),  Vol.  VI.,  225. 

28.  CoNqiTKMTH  in  C()(min  China; 

V.  Duruy:  History  of  France.  1428  (1396). 

A.  H.  Keane:  Eastern  (ieograpliv.  3201  (3115). 

£.  Ueclus:  A.si a,  3201-2  (3115-16). 

29.  The  Panama  Canal  Scandal- 

L.  F.  Vernon  Ilarcourl:  Achievcmcnis  in  Engi- 
neering. 2^174  (2415). 

Oinirteriy  Iti-g   of  Current  Hi.Hlory,  2475  (2416). 

1*.  de  Coubertin  :  The  Evolution  of  France,  2475 
(2416). 

80.  The  Drevkus  Affair: 

Kir  G.  liUKhington;  Full  detailed  Heview    Vol 
VI..  225-33. 

81.  Till'.  Kkoulation  ok  Hklioiouh  Orders 
(a.  II    1901) 

M.  Wftldeck  Hounmau:  A  Bill  on  AsHociatlons, 
Vol    VI..  236-8. 
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Text  of  the  Principal  Sections  of  the  Bill,  Vol. 

VI.,  238. 
Closing  of  unauthorized  Schools,  Vol.  VII.,  275. 

32.  Separation  of  Chcrcu  and  State  (a.  d. 
1905-1907) : 

J.  Leijrand  :  Church  and  State  in  France,  Vol. 

Vli.,  275-6. 
J.  A.  Bain :  The  New  Reformation,  Vol.  VII., 

276-7. 
R.  Wallier:  Le  Vingtieme  Siecle  Politique,  Vol. 

VII..  277-8. 
F.  W.  Parsons  :  Separation  of  Church  and  State, 

Vol.  VII.,  278-9. 
O.  Guerlac:  Separation   of  Church  and  State, 

Vol.  VII.,  281-2. 
J.  F.  Boyd:   French  Ecclesiastical  Revolution, 

Vol.  Vil.,  282-3. 
S.  Dewey  :  The  Year  [1906]  in  France,  Vol.  VIL, 

283. 
F.    Klein:   Present  Difficulties   of  the  Church, 

Vol.  VII.,  284. 
Papal  Encyclical  Vehementer  Nos,  Vol.  VII., 

472-4. 

33.  The  Moaocco  Question  ;  Conference  at 
Algecir-AS  (a.  d.  1904-1906) : 

Text  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreements  of  1904, 
Vol.  VIL,  249-50. 

A.  Tardieu  :  France  and  the  Alliances,  Vol.  VIL, 
249.  252-3. 

British  Parliamentary   Paper  (Cd.   1952,  April, 

1904),  251-2. 
W.  C.  Dreher:  The  Year  [1906]  in  Germany, 

Vol.  VIL,  253. 

B.  3Ieakin :   The  Algeciras    Conference,    Vol. 
VIL,  254. 

34.  Political  Parties  in  France  (a.  d.  1906- 
1909) : 

R.  Dell:  France,  England  and  Mr.  Bodlev,  Vol. 

VIL,  280. 
S.    Dewev:   The  Year    [1906]   in  France,    Vol. 

VIL,  281. 

35.  Labor  Organization  in  France  . 

The  London  Times:  The  Syndicalist  Movement, 

Vol.  VIL,  376-8. 
:  Strike  of  Government  Employes  (1909), 

378-80. 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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GERMANY. 


1.  In  Roman  Times  (b.  c.  12-a.  d.  752): 

Tacitus:  Germany,  1462-3  (1429-30). 

C.    Merivale:    Hist,    of    the    Romans,     1463-4 

(1430-1). 
T.  Smith :  Arminius,  1464-5  (1431-2). 
T.  Mommsen :  Hist,  of  Rome,  42  (85). 
W.  C.  Perry:   The  Franks,    1430-1    (1397-98), 

1432-3  (1399-1400). 
J.  N.  Larned-  Europe,  1043-4  (1015-6). 
J.  B.  Bury:   The   Later  Roman  Empire,    2805 

(2731). 

E.  A.  Freeman:  Chief  Periods,  European  Hist., 
2805-6  (2731-2). 

F.  P.  Guizot:  Hist,  of  Civilization.  2806  (2732). 

G.  B.  Adams:  Civilization,  Middle  Ages,  2807 
(2733). 


2.  Medi.eval  Germany;  Charlemagne's  Em- 
pire, and  After  (a.  d.  768-). 

R.  W.  Church :  Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

1434  (1401j. 
E.  Emerton :  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages, 

1434-5  (1401-2). 
J.  Brvce:  Tlie  Holy  Roman  Empire,  1435  (1402), 

1436-8  (1403-5). 
H.  H.  Milman :  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  1468 

(1437). 
E.  A.  Freeman :  Historical  Geography  of  Europe, 

1409  (1438). 
II.  Hallam:  The  Middle  Ages,  1470  (1439),  1481 

(1448). 
L.  von  Ranke:  Reformation  in  Germany,  1471-2 

(1440-1). 
J.    N.    Larned:    Europe,   1050  (1022),    1053-5 

(1025-7). 
M.    Creighton:    Hist,   of    the    Papacy,   2492-3 

(2432-3). 
I.  Jastrow :  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Einheits- 

traumes,  1477-8  (1445). 
Y.  Balzani:  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen, 

1478  (1445). 
0.  Browning:  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  1478-9 

(1445-6). 

E.  A.  Freeman:  Sketch  of  European  Hist.,  1479 
(1446). 

:  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  1479-80  (1446-7). 

3.  Under  the  House  of  Austria  (a.  d.  1272- 
1519): 

J.    Bryce-   The   Holy   Roman  Empire,    1481-2 

(1448-9). 
"W.  Coxe:  The  House  of  Austria,  206  (199). 
Sir  R.  Comvn :  Hist,  of  Western  Empire,  206-7 

(199-200)."  1482-3  (1449-50). 
V.  Duruy:  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  208  (201). 
H.  Hallam:  The  Middle  A?cs,  148.5-6  (1452-3). 
J.  X.  Larned;  Europe,  1083-4  (1055-6). 
L.    von   Ranke-   Latin  and   Teutonic  Nations, 

210-12  (203-5). 
T.  H.   Dver:  Hist,   of  Modern  Europe,   1490-1 

(1457-8). 

4.  Rise  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia;  The 
Hohenzollerns  (a.  d.  1142-1688): 

T.  Carlvle:  Friedrich  II..  called  the  Great,  316- 

17  (306-7),  1696  (1657). 
H.  Tuttle:  Hist,  of  Prussia.  317-18  (307-8). 
L.  von  Ranke:  House  of  Brandenburg,   1486-7 

(1453-4). 
C.  F.  Johnstone;  Historical  Abstracts,  318  (308). 
G.  B.  :Malleson:  Battle-fields  of  Germany,  319- 

20  (309-10). 

5.  Luther  and  the  Reformation  (a.  d.  1517- 
1600) : 

(See  Study  XXIV.) 

6.  The  Thirty  Years  War  (a.  d.  1618-1648): 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1099-1101  (1071-3). 

G.  B.  Malleson:  Battle-fields  of  Germany,  1504-5 

(1471-2). 
J.  3Iitchell:  Life  of  Wallenstein,  1505-6(1472-3). 
C.T.Lewis:  Hist,  of  Germany,  1507-8  (1474^). 

F.  Schiller;  The  Thirty  Years  War,  1508  (1475). 
R.    C.    Trench:    Gustavus    Adolphus,    1517-18 

(1484-5). 
A.    Gindely:    The   Thirty   Years  War,   1518-9 

(1485-6). 
H.  TonTreitschke;  Deutsche  Geschichte,  1521-2. 

7.  Wars  op  the  18th  Century;  Frederick 
THE  Great  (a.  d.  1701-1763). 

Lord  ilacaulay ;  Essays,  1524  (1490). 
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H.  vonSvbel:  Foundine  of  the  German  Empire, 

1525  (1491). 

(a)  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Lord  Macaulay:  Essays,  3073  (2992). 
C.  W.  Koch:    Revolutions  of  Europe,  3073-4 

(2992-3). 
AY.  Russell:  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe.  3712-13 

(3o92-3). 

{fj)   War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
W.  Coxe:  the  House  of  Austria,  218-19  (211-2). 
Lord  Mahon:  Hist,  of  Emrland.  219  (212). 
Frederick  the  Great-  3Iy  Own  Times,  220  (213). 
Lord  Macaulav:  Essavs,  220-1  (213-4). 
T.  Carlyle:  Friedrich "IL,  221  (214). 
J.  X.  Lamed:  Europe,  1113  (1085). 

(c)   The  Secen  Tears  War. 
T.  H.    Over:   Modern    Europe,   951-2  (924-5), 

2975  (2'i9>i). 
J.  N.  Earned :  Europe.  1114-15  (1086-7). 
T.  Carl  vie-  Friedricli  IL.  2975-«  (2898-9). 
Friedrich  IL  :  Posthumous  Works,  2976  (2899). 

8.  Struggles  ^^^TH  Revolutionary  France 
AND  Xapoleon  (a.  d.  1792-1814): 

C.  E.    Mallet  .   The  French  Revolution,  228-9 

(221-2). 
R.Lodge:  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe.  1308(1275). 
A.   Griffiths:   French    Revolutionary   Generals, 

13l)H-9  (127.5-6). 
C.  A.  Fvffe:  Mfjdern  Europe.  1316-17  (1283-i). 
A.  Alison:  Europe,  1324  (1291). 
T.  H.   Dver:  Mr^iern   Europe,  1341-2  (1308-9). 
J.  >'.  learned:  Europ-.  1120-21  (1092-3). 

A.  Weir:   Historical  Basis  of   3Iodem  Europe, 
229-31  (222-4). 

C.  A.  Fyffe:  Moslem  Europe,  1541-2  (1507-8). 
J.  G.  Lockhart  Life  of  Nai-oleon,  1.542-4(1510). 
J.  R.    Seeley:  Life  and    Times   of  Stein,   1548 

ri5i4;. 

•   Pru».sian  History,  1548-9(1.514-5). 

9.  The  Teutonic  Awakemno  : 

J.  R.  Secley:  Life  of  Stein,  1.549-51  (1.51.5-17). 
H  Martin  ;  Hist,  of  Frame,  1.5.5.5-6  n.521-2). 
AV.  Menzel  :  Hist,  of  Germany,  1.556  n.522). 

10.  The    Germanic    Confederation    (a.   d. 

1814-20;: 

C.  A.  FyfTe:  ^IrKlrrn  Europe,  374.5-7  (3824-6). 
R.  Ixxlge  :  Mfxlern  Euroj.e,  3747  r3626). 
M.    E.    G.    Duff :    EuroiK-an    Politics.    156.5-6 
(1531-2). 

11.  TKNDEJJriEB    TOWARD   UnION  ;    TlIE   ZoLL- 
VEKKIN- 

G.    KraiiHe:  Growth    of    German    Unity,    1566 

(\r,'42,. 
Bruno  Gehhart:  German  History,  1566  (3775). 
W.  .Mdurenbrccher  :  The  Gcrnuin  Empire,  1567 

^",775, 
The  P>linhiirgh  Review:  The  Zollverein,  815.5-« 

(3071-2). 

12.  FtKVOLUTIOWARY  Movkmkxth  ^A    D.  1848): 

B.  Taylor:  Hint,  of  Gernmnv,  1.567-^  n.5:{2-3). 
E.  H.  Cayh-v:  Revf)Iutionsof  1H4H.  1.568-9(1.5:14). 
J.  Hime    Hint,  of  Germany.  2:15  r 22m ;. 

J    H     F'.'.H'      r'f.ntijry   of   Continental    Hlst'iry, 

;  :■.  ',  '  ■;-  Wi 
E.  L.  (J';«lki(i:  Ifiit   of  nuns;nrv.  172?  '16«3-5). 
C.Mt  Yonirf    (,andmark8of  Mix'torv.  I7'.M  (16H5). 
J.  N.  Lanied     Europe.  ll2<;-7  rlO'JH-K). 

13.  Kkactiow  ;  Faili  RK    OK    Movkmknt   for 
Umty  (a.  d.  184H  .50): 

W.  MnllcT  :  Polllieal  HUtory,  1569  71  (1584-6) 


T.  S.  Fay:  The  Three  Germanys,  1571-2  (1537). 
F.  H.  Geffcken ;  Unity  of  Germany,  237  (230). 
M.  E.  G.  Dutf :  European  Politics,  237-8  (231). 

14.  Schleswig-Holstein  Question  (a.  d.  1848- 
62): 

S.  Walpole:  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  2908-9 

(2833-4). 
Sir  A.  Alison:  Hist,  of  Europe,  2909  (2834). 

15.  William  I.  and  Bismarck;    "  Blood  and 
Iron"  (a.  d.  1861): 

W.  Mauronbrecher:    Foundius  of  the  German 

State,  1572-3  (3777-9). 
A.  Forbes:  William  of  Germany,  1574-5  (1.539). 

"It  is  a  fact,  the  great  self-assertion  of  individuality 
aiuon^  us  makes  constitutional  government  very  hard  in 
Prussia.  .  .  .  We  are  perhaps  too  '  cultured  '  to' tolerate 
a  constitution  ;  we  are  too  critii'.il:  the  ability  to  pass 
judgment  on  niea-  ures  of  the  government  oV  acts  of 
the  legislature  is  too  universal;  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber ot  '  Catiliuarian  Characters  '  in  the  land  whose 
chief  interest  is  in  revolutions.  People  are  too  sensitive 
about  the  faults  of  government.  .  .  Our  blood  is  too 
hot.  we  are  fond  of  wearing  an  armor  too  large  for  our 
small  body:  now  let  us  utilize  it.  .  .  .  Prussia  must 
consolidate  its  might  and  hold  it  together  for  the  favor- 
able moment,  which  has  been  allowed  to  pass  unheeded 
several  times.  Prussia's  boundaries,  as  determined  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  are  not  conducive  to  its 
wholesome  existence  as  a  sovereign  state.  Not  by 
speeches  and  resolutions  of  majorities  the  mighty 
problems  of  the  age  are  solved  —  that  was  the  mis- 
take of  1848  and  1841*  —  but  by  Blood  and  Iron." 

JilSMARCK. 

16.  Formation  of  the    Social  De.mocratic 
Party  (a.  d.  1862-4): 

L.  J.  Huff  :  Ferdinand  Lasalle,  3027-8  (2950), 
R.  T.  Ely:  French  and  German  Socialism,  3028 
(29.50). 

17.  The  Seven  Weeks  War  (a.  d.  1866): 

S.  Baring-Gould  :  Story  of  Germany,  239  (232). 
W.  Zimmermann:  Hist,  of  Germany,  1.577(1.541). 
H.  von  Sybel:  Founding  of  the  German  Empire 

1577  (1541). 
J.  N.  Lamed:  Europe,  1128-9(1100-01). 

18.  Completion  of  Germanic  Confederation 
(A.  D.  1866-70): 

G.  Krause:   Growth  of  German  Unity,   1577-9 

(1.541-3). 
E.  Simon:  The  Emperor  William,  1579  (1543). 

19.  "Trk   Houenzollern  Incident";   War 
wtTii  Franc  K(.\.  d.  1870) 

E.  ]'».  Wasliburne:  Recollections,  1413(1880-1). 
W.   Maurenbrecher:  Founding   of   the  German 

State,  1413-14. 
W.  Mllllcr;  Political  History,  1414-15(1381-2). 
W.  O'C.   Morris:  Campaign  of  Sedan,  141.5-16 

(13H2-3). 
H.    M.    Ilo/icr:  Franco-Prussian  War,  1416-17 

(13m;{-4). 
E.   W.   Latimer:    France  in   the  19th   Century, 

1417-18  (13.H4-5). 
C.  A.  Fyffe:  Modern  History,  1420-2(1887-9). 
H.  Murdock:    Reconstruction  of  Europe.   1422 

(i:iH!);. 
C.  Lowe:  Prince  Bismdrek,  1422-8  (13H9  90). 

20.  KiN<»  William  kkc  (>.meh   E.mi'Kiu)U  (a.  d. 
1H71): 

A.  Forbes    William  of  Germany,  1579-NO  (1544). 
K.  Kodfl:   Frcderiek,  Crown  Prince,  1.580(1.544). 

21.  TiiF-  Constitution  ok  the  New  Emimrr  : 
Pro<liitnation  by  the  Emperor,   April  16,    1871, 

l.".M()(  1.544) 
Text  of  the  Constitution,  567-76  (.547-54) 
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22.  Establishment  of  Unifokm  Gold  Coinage 
(A,  D.  1871-3): 

J.  L.  Laughlin:  History  of  Bimetallism,  2264-5 
(2220-1). 

23.  Government  of  Alsace-Lorraine: 

C.  Lowe:  Prince  Bisniarck,  1580-1  (1544-5). 

24.  The  Culturkampf  : 

J.N.  Murphy:  The  Chair  of  Peter,  1581-2(1546). 
S.  Baring-Gould:  Germany,  1582  (1546). 
C.  Bulle:  History  of  Our  Time,  2542-3(3779-91). 
The    Political    Speeches  of   Prince    Bismarck, 
2543-6  (3781-4). 

"  There  is  therefore  great  importance  for  the  German 
Empire  in  the  character  that  is  given  to  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church,  wielding, 
as  he  does,  an  influence  in  this  country  unusually  ex- 
tensive for  a  foreign  potentate.  I  .scarcely  believe, 
considering  the  spirit  dominant  at  present  in  the  lead- 
ing circles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  any  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  German  Empire  could  succeed  "...  by  per- 
suasion in  exerting  an  influence  to  bring  about  a 
modification  of  the  position  assumed  by  His  Holiness 
the  Pope  toward  things  secular.  The  dogmas  of  the 
Catholic  Church  recently  announced  and  publicly  pro- 
mulgated make  it  impossible  for  any  secular  power  to 
Come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Church  without 
its  own  effacement,  which  the  German  Empire,  at  least, 
cannot  accept.  Have  no  fear;  we  shall  not  go  to  Can- 
ossa,  either  in  body  or  in  spirit."    Bismauck. 

25.  Adoption  of  the  Protective  Policy: 

H.  Villard:  German  Tariff  Policy,  3162-3  (3079). 
C.  F.  Bastable :  Commerce  of  Nations,  3166  (3082). 

26.  Increasing    Strength    op    Socialistic 
Parties  : 

fi.    de  Laveleye:  Socialism  of  To-day,  3031-2 

(2953-4). 
R.  T.  Ely :  French  and  German  Socialism,  3032 

(2954). 
J.  Rae:  Contemporary  Socialism,  3032  (2954). 
W.  H.  Dawson :  German  Socialism,  3032-3  (2955). 
.    Bismarck    and    State   Socialism,   3033--4 

(2955-6). 

27.  Accession  of  William  II.    (a.    d.    1888) ; 
Rupture  with  Bismarck  : 

The  Times:  Eminent  Persons,  1582  (1546). 
Fortnightly  Review:  Change  of  Gov't  in  Ger- 

manv,  1583  (1547). 
Hans  Blum:  The  German  Empire,  1583-4  (1548). 

28.  German  Colonization  in  Africa: 

A.  S.  White:  Development  of  Africa,  21-3  (19). 

29.  Organization  of  the  German  Empire  : 

I.  Jastrow:  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Einheits- 

traumes,  1584-6  (3785-7). 
Diplomatic  Reports:  Tariff  Changes,  Vol.  VI., 

239-40;  Vol.  VIL.  639-40. 

30.  The  Emperor  and  the  Social  Democrats 

(A.  D.  1894^5). 

Speeches  of  the  Emperor,  Vol.  VI.,  240-1. 

"  You  have,  my  children,  sworn  allegiance  to  me.  That 
means  that  youhave  given  yourselves  to  me  body  and 
soul.  You  have  only  one  enemy,  and  that  is  my  enemy. 
With  the  present  socialist  agitation,  I  may  order  you  — 
which  God  forbid  !—  to  shoot  down  your  brothers,  and 
even  your  parents,  and  then  you  must  obey  me  without 
a  murmur."    The  Emperor,  to  the  Foot  Gt'ARns. 

"  Even  the  word  '  opposition  '  has  reached  my  ears. 
Gentlemen,  an  Opposition  of  Prussian  noblemen,  di- 
rected against  their  King,  is  a  monstrosity.  .  .  .  I,  in  my 
turn,  like  my  imjierial  grandfather,  hold  my  Kingship 
as  by  the  grace  of  God.  ...  To  you,  gentlemen,  I  ad- 
dress my  summons  to  the  fight  for  religion,  morality, 
and  order  against  the  parties  of  revolution.  Even  as  the 
ivy  winds  round  the  gnarled  oak,  and,  while  adorning 
it  with  its  leaves,  protects  it  when  storms  are  raging 
through  its  topmost  branches,  so  does  the  nobility  of 
Prussia  close  round  my  house.    May  it,  and  with  it,"the 


whole  nobility  of  the  German  nation,  become  a  brilliant 
example  to  those  sections  of  the  people  who  still  hesi- 
tate. lAit  us  ent<;r  into  this  struggle  together.  Forward 
with  God,  and  dishonor  to  him  who  deserts  his  King." 

E.MI'EROR  WlLLlA-M  11. 

31.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Ship  Canal: 
U.  S.  Consular  Reports,  Vol.  VI.,  241. 

32.  The  Agrarian  Protectionists: 
Annual  Register,  Vol.  VI.,  242. 

T.  Barth:  Political  Germany,  Vol.  VI.,  242-3. 
U.  S.  Consular  Reports     Sugar  Bounties,  Vol. 
VL,  243,  Vol.  VIL,  635. 

33.  Ger.man  Action  in  China  (a.  d.  1897-): 
Naval  Expeditions  to  China,  Vol.VL,  244. 

U.    S.    Bureau   of  Statistics:  Seizure  of  Kiao- 

Chau,  Vol.  VI. ,  80. 
Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 

80-1,  85. 

34.  State  Syste.m   of  Workingmen's  Insur- 
ance (a.  d.  1897-): 

U.   S.  Consular  Reports,  etc. :   Vol.  VI.  244-5 ; 
Vol.  VIL,  396,  509-11. 

35.  Foreign     Interests    of     the    German 
People  : 

U.  S.  Consular  Reports,  1899,  Vol.  VI. ,  247. 

36.  German  Colonies  and  Colonl\l  Policy: 

Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 

248. 
W.  C.  Dreher:  The  Year   [1907]  in  Germany, 

Vol.  VIL,  290-1. 

37.  Introduction  of  the  Civil  Code  (a.  d. 
1900) : 

R.  Sohm:  The   Civil   Code   of   Germany,   Vol. 
VL,  248-9. 

38.  Census  and  Statistics  of  the   Empire 
(A.  D.  1900-1907) : 

W.    C.    Dreher:    Atlantic   Monthly,    Vol.    VL, 

251-2. 
World's  Work,  Vol.  VL,  252. 
London  Times,  Vol.  VIL ,  292. 

39.  Germanizing  the  Polish  Provinces- 

E.  Givskov:  Germany  and  her  Subjected  Races, 

Vol.  VIL,  288-9. 
R.  Blennerhassett.  The  Polish  Question,  Vol. 

VIL,  293-4. 

40.  Present  Political  Parties  ;  the  Social- 
ists: 

E.  Sellers:  August  Bebel,  Vol.  VIL.  289. 
Election  Reports,  1907,  1909,  Vol.  VIL,  291,297. 

41.  Chancellor  BuLow's  "Bloc": 

The  occasion  of  the  "  Blor."  Vol.  VIL,  290-2. 
The  Breaking  of  the  "Bloc,"  Vol.  VIL,  295-7.  ' 

42.  The  Morocco  Question: 

The  Kaiser's  Speech  at  Tangier,  and  after.  Vol. 
VIL,  252-5. 

43.  The  Trials  of  Editor  Harden: 

The  Outlook:  Summary  of   Facts.    Vol.    VIL, 
292-3. 

44.  Emperor's  Interview  with  an  English- 
man; 

Digest  of  Press  reports,  Vol.  VIL,  294-5. 

45.  Building  of  Dreadnoughts  ;  The  Naval 
Programme  : 

British  Parliament-  Debate;  Vol.  VIL,  701-3. 
German  Reichstag:  Speeches,  Vol.  VIL,  705. 

*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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*  STUDY  XLY. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  COM- 
PROMISE OF  1850  TO  CLOSE  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 


1.  Seventeenth      Presidential      Election 
(a.  d.  1852): 

A.  Johnston:  American  Politics,  3507  (3391). 
G.  E.  Baker:  W.  H.  Seward,  3507-8  (3891-2). 
E.  Stanwood :  Presidential  Elections,  3508  (3392). 

2.  Appearance  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (a.  d. 
1852; : 

J   F.  Rhodes:  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3508  (3392). 
C.  F.  Briggs:  Uncle  Tomitudes,  3508-9  (3392-3). 
Mrs.  F.  T.  McCray:   Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  3509 

(3393). 

"  It  i.s  but  nine  months  since  this  Iliad  of  the  blacks, 
as  an  English  reviewer  calls  ■  Uncle  Tom,"  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  books,  and  already  its  sale  has  ex- 
ceeded a  million  of  copies;  author  and  publisher  have 
made  fortunes  out  of  it.  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  was  be- 
fore unknown,  is  as  familiar  a  name  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  as  that  of  Horner  or  Shakespeare.  .  .  . 
The  lK>ok  was  j)Ublished  on  the  2fJth  of  last  March.  .  .  . 
and  the  publishers  have  paid  to  the  author  $'2i),3i)0  as 
her  share  of  the  profits  on  the  actual  cash  sales  for  the 
first  nine  months.  But  it  is  in  England  where  Uncle 
Tom  has  made  his  deepest  mark.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
twenty  rival  editions  in  En(!;land  and  .Scotland,  and 
Ml  .•millions  of  copies  have  l>een  i>roduc€d.  .  .  .  I'ncle 
I  .  was  not  long  in  making  his  way  across  the  British 
(  ii.iunel.  and  four  rival  editions  are 'claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  the  I'arisians,  one  under  the  title  of  'le  Ptre 
Tom,' and  another 'la  Case  de  I'Oncle  Tom.'"  C.  F. 
Bk1';«s,  in  I'ul.nam's  Sl'iijiizinit,  January,  1853. 

"Of  translations  into  different  languages  there  are 
nineteen,  viz:  .Arinenian.  one;  Bohemian,  one;  Flemish, 
one;  French,  eiirlit  distinct  versions,  and  two  dramas; 
«;erTnan,  five  distinct  versions,  and  ftmr  abridgments; 
Hungarian,  one  complete  version,  one  for  children,  and 
(,ne  versified  abridgment;  Illyrian,  two  distinct  ver- 
sions ;  Italian,  one ;  Polish,  two'distinct  versions ;  Portu- 
(jT]f-.<-.  one;  R/»man,  or  modem  (Jreek,  one;  Russian, 
t  .  net  versions;  Sjianish,  six  distinct  versions; 

one;      Wallachian,    two    distinft    versions; 
i.^  .-,-11.  Liiree  distinct  yersions."    Mrs.  F.  T.  McCrav. 

3  Kassas-Nebka.ska   Bill:    "  Sqcatter  Sov- 
kreionty"  (A.  D.  18.')4j: 

G.  E.  Baker:  W.  H.  Seward.  8.'Kl9-10  (3393-4). 
8.  A.  Douglaa:  Trf-afise  Upon  the  Constitution, 

STjIO-U  (3894-5). 
B.  Tuckerman.  William  Jay.  3511  (3395). 

4  Birth  ok  the   Replblican   Party  (a.   d 
1H.54): 

H,  Wil<»on:   The  Slave  Power.  3511-12  (3395-«). 
NiWilayand  Hay:  Abraham  Lincoln,  3512(3396). 

5.  HTurfioLE  FOR  Kanhah: 

A.  JolinsUm:  Ameriran  I'olitlcs.  1977-8  (1936-7). 
J.  F.  lihfxleH:  HiHt,  of  the  U.  S.,  3515  (8398-9). 

6.  TiiK  F)RKi)  HroTT  Cahk: 

W.  A    Urnerl     Ne},n-o  Citizenship,  35H5  (3-JOO). 
f;oldwin  Smith    The  I'liiti-fi  States.  3517  (3401;. 
Text  of   the  Oefision  of  Chief  Jiistirr-  Taney, 
351  ft- 17  ^IMOfi-Ol;. 

7.  TiiK   .Mormon   Bkijkllion   iw   Utah  (a.  d. 
l«57-9r 

T.  Ford     Him  of  Illinoin,  2277  (2233) 

J.   Kemy:   Journey  to  (Jn-at  Salt   Lake,  2277-8 

(22JW-4) 
H.  H    Banrrf.ft     The  Parifle  Hlaten.  2278  (2284). 

37(K»-10  '35H9-90). 
J   .H/hoiiler    HiHt.  of  the  IJ.  H.,  8710-11  (8591). 

8.  Thk  Likcoli*   aih)  Doiiolah  Dkhatk  (a.  d. 
1HW)) 

W    H.  Hemdrrti:  Lincoln,  8517-19  (8401  8) 


9.  Oregon  admitted  to  the  Union  (a.d.  1859j: 

T.  Roosevelt:  Life  of  Benton,  2454-5  (2402-3). 
H.  Wilson :  The  Slave  Power,  2455  (2403). 

10.'  The     Underground    Railro.\d     (a.    d, 
1840-60) : 

H.  Wilson :  The  Slave  Power,  3007  (2929). 

11.  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry  (a.  d. 
1859): 

H.    Greeley:    The   American   Conflict,   3519-20 

(3404). 
H.  von  Hoist:  John  Brown,  3520  (3404). 

11.  D.  Thoreau.  Last  Days  of  John  Brown,  3520 
(3404). 

"  At  the  last,  when  John  Brown,  wounded  and  a  pris- 
oner, lay  waiting  his  death  ...  he  writes,  '  My  health 
improves  slowly,  and  I  am  quite  cheerful  concerning 
my  approaching  end,  since  I  am  convinced  that  I  am 
worth  infinitely  mv)re  on  the  gallows  than  I  could  be 
anywhere  else'.'  .  .  .  One  year  after  the  execution  of 
Brown,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1S60,  South  Carolina 
declared  its  secession  from  the  Union,  and  on  May  11, 
1861,  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Inf^'ntry 
was  raised,  which  was  first  to  sing  on  its  march  South, 
— '  John  Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave. 
His  Soul  goes  marchin'g  on.' "    H   von  Holst. 

12.  The  Eighth  Census(a.  d.  1860),  3521  (3405). 

13.  Nineteenth    Presidential     Election  ; 
Abraham  Lincoln  (a.  d.  1860): 

J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.  .  Abraham  Lincoln,  3522  (3406). 
E.    Stanwood:      Presidential    Elections,     3522 
(3406). 

14.  Attitude  OF  the  South;  South  Carolina 

SECEDES: 

J.  F.  Claiborne:  Life  of  Quitman,  3522  (3406). 
H.  S.  Foote:  War  of  the  Rebellion,  3523  (3407). 
Text  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  Decla- 
ration of  Causes,  3523-5  (3407-9). 

15.  President    Buchanan's   Disunion    Mes- 
sage; the  Crittenden  Compromise: 

J.  G.  Blaine:  Twenty  Years  in  Congress,  3526 

(3410). 
J.  W.  Draper-  The  American  Civil  War,  3526-7 

(3410-11). 

16.  Tkeachert  in  the  Cabinet;  Seizure  of 
Fours,  Arsenals,  etc.  : 

8.  L.   Woodford :  Story  of  Fort  Sumter,  3527-8 

(ri411-12). 
E.  McPherson:  Pol.  Hist.,  3528  (3412). 
H.  Greeley:  The  American  Conflict,  3529  (3418). 

17.  "  The  Conff.deiiate  Statesof  Amkhk  a  ': 
E.    A.    Pollard:  First    Year  of   the   War,    3529 

(3413). 
A.    H.    Stephens:    Speech    Against    Secession, 

8529  (3413). 
J.  W.  Draper:  Am<ri<iin  Civil  War.  3531  (3415). 
J.   L.    .M    Curry:    'I'lic  Southern  Slates.  3531-2 

(3415  16). 
A.  II.  StephenH:  Const.  View  of  the  War,  8532 

(3416). 
J.  E.  Cooke:  Virginia,  3759(3688). 
V.  A.  I.«wiH:  West  Virginia,  3759  (3638). 

18.  LnAUOI'KATIO.V  of  PhEHIDENT  LiNtOLN. 

I.  N.  Arnold     FJfe  of  [Jnroln.  3533(3417). 
Carl  Schurz  ;  Abraham  Lincoln,  3536  7  (3420-1). 
Full    Text   of   (lie    Iriaiigunil    Address,    3533-6 
(3417-20) 

(Smv.:  The  Sl/>ry  nf  tho  Ulvll  War  In  "  Htslory  for 
Ready  Heferencr- "  ciiVfTi  liinie  tli;iii  110  of  Its  large, 
double  I'liliiiiiii  p.-igcN.  TIiIh  miitler  Hniild  niiike  .■m  oc- 
tavo viihiiiie,  sliiiiliir  to  the  Mt.iiiihird  lilst.orieiil  worki, 
fif  neiirly  <KHi  |>iigeM.  The  pliin  ol  Miese  HtiidlcH  will  not 
LallPd  I       
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only  tlio  most  signiticmt,  or  iiivotal  topics  will  be 
treated.  Tlie  (li'vclopniciit  of  tfic  history  is  so  clearly 
jiresonted  in  Voliuiii-  \'.  tliat  a  triiide  is  fianlly  iieeiled 
if  one  wishes  to  study  the  siihject  as  a  whole;  while 
each  individual  tojiic  inay  readily  be  found  in  the  usual 
manner.) 

19.  Attack  on  Fokt  Sumtku  (Apuii,  12,  1861) : 
Governor  Pickens:  Ollicial  Records,  3532(3416). 
Abrahiun    Lincoln ;    Complete   Works,    3537-8 

(3421-2). 

J.  G.  Holland:  Life  of  Lincoln,  3538-9  (3422-3). 

"  The  fall  of  Sumter  was  the  resurrection  of  patriot- 
ism. The  North  needed  just  this.  Such  a  universal  burst 
of  patriotic  iu(li;j;nation  as  ran  over  the  North  under  the 
intmcnce  of  this  insult  to  the  national  tla^  has  never 
been  witnessed.  It  swept  away  all  party  lines  as  if  it 
had  been  flame  and  they  had  been  flax." 

J.  G.  Holland. 

20.  Pjiksidknt    Lincoln's    Call     to    Aums 
(Apkil  15,  1861): 

Nicolay  and  Hay:  Abraham   Lincoln,  3539-40 

(3423-4). 
Gokhvin  Smith:  United  States,  3540  (3424). 

B.  J.  Lossini^:  The  Civil  War,  3540-1  (3424-5). 
Text  of  tlie  Call  to  Arms,  3539  (3423). 

21.  The  Morkill,  and  the  Wau  Takiffs: 

F.  W.  Taussig:  Tariff  Hist.,  3164-5  (3080-1). 

J.  G.  Blaine:  Twenty  Y'ears  in  Congress,  3165 

(3081). 

22.  Monarchical  Cravings  in  S.  Carolina: 

AV.  H.  Russell:  Letter  to  London  Times,  3542 
(3426). 

23.  Attitude  of  Great  Britain: 

Case  of  the  U.  S.  before  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 

at  Geneva,  3544-5  (3428-9). 
John  Jay:  The  Great  Conspiracy,  3545  (3429). 
Text  of  the  Queen's  Neutrality  Message,  3544 

(3428). 
J.  Watts:  The  Cotton  Famine,  993-4  (966-7). 

24.  First   Battle  of  Bull  Run:   July  21, 

1861: 

W.   J.   Tenncy:  Hist,    of  the    Rebellion,   3549 

(3433). 
R.    M.    Hughes:     General    Johnston,    3549-50 

((3433-4). 
J.  H.  Stine:  Army  of  the  Potomac,  8550  (3434). 
Gen.  McDowell:  Report,  3550-1  (3434-5). 
R.  Johnson:  AVar  of  the  Rebellion,  3551  (3435). 
Gen.  Beauregard:  Report,  3551  (3435). 
Comte  de  Paris:  Hist,  of  the  Civil  AYar,   3552 

(3436). 
Gen.  Slocum :  ]\Iilitary  Lessons  of  the  War,  3552 

(3436). 

25.  The  Trent  Affair: 

G.  E.  Baker:  W.  H.  Seward,  3560  (3444). 

W.  H.  Seward :  Despatch  to  Lord  Lyons,  3560-1 
(3444_,5). 

26.  The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  : 

S.    Eardley-Wilmot:   Development  of    Navies, 
3570  (3454). 

C.  B.  Boynton :  Hist,  of  the  Navy,  3570  (3454). 
F.  B.  Butts:  The  Monitor  and   the   Merrimac, 

3570-1  (3454-5). 
J.  T.  Wood:  First  Fight  of  Iron  Clad.s,  3571-2 
(3455-6). 

"  No  battle  was  ever  more  widely  discussed  or  pro- 
duced a  greater  sensation.  It  revolutionized  the  navies 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  In  this  battle  old  things  passed  away, 
and  the  ex])erience  of  a  thousand  years  was  forgotten. 
The  effect  of  the  news  was  best  described  by  the  London 
'  Times,'  which  said :  '  "Whereas  we  had  available  for  im- 
mediate purposes  149  first  class  war  ships,  we  have  now 
two,  these  two  being  the  Warrior  and  her  sister  Iron- 
side.   There  is  not  now  a  ship  in  the  English  navy  apart 


from  these  two  that  it  would  not  lir-  madness  to  tnist  to 
an  engagement  with  tliat  little  Monitor.'  The  Admi- 
ralty at  once  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  navy." 

J.  T.  Wood. 

27.  Farragut's  Capture  of  New  Orleans 
(April,  1862): 

E.  Shippen:  Naval  Battles,  8574-5  (34.58-9). 

L.  Farragut:  Life  of  Farragut,  357.5-6  C3459-60). 

D.  D.  Porter:  Naval  Hist,  of  the  Civil  War,  3576 
(3460). 

M.    Thompson:     Story    of    Louisiana,    8576-7 

(3460-1). 
C.  C.  Chesney:  Military  Biography.  3577  (3461). 

28.  The  Homestead  Act  (a.  d.  1862) ; 

T.    Donaldson:    The    Public   Domain,   3579-80 
(8463-4). 

29.  Preliminary  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
p.\TiON  (September,  1862) : 

J.  A.  Garfield :  Works,  3596-7  (.3480-1). 
G.  S.  Boutwell:  Abraham  Lincoln.  3.597  (3481). 
G.  Welles:  Lincoln  and  Seward,  3.597-8(3481-2). 
Text  of  Preliminary  Proclamation,  3598  (3482). 

30.  The  Final  Proclamation  ok  Emancipa- 
tion (Jan.  1,  1863): 

H.  Wilson:  The  Slave  Power,  3604  (3488). 
NicolavandHav:  Abraham  Lincoln.  3604  ("3488). 
Text  of  the  Final  Proclamation,  3603-4  (3487-8). 

31.  President    Lincoln    and    the    Copper- 
heads: 

J.  T.  IMorse:  Abraham  Lincohi,  3612-13(3497). 
Abraham   Lincoln,    Complete    Works,    3613-15 
(3497-9). 

32.  Turning  Point  of  the  War;  Vicksbltig, 
Gettysburg : 

U.  S.  Grant:  The  Siege  of  Vicksburg.  3612  (3496). 
W.   J.  Tenney:  Military  and  Naval  Hist.,  3615 

(3499). 
J.  E.  Cooke:  Life  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  3616  (3500). 
Gen.  Doubleday :  Gettysburg,  3617-19  (3503). 

38.    President    Lincoln's    Gettysburg   Ad- 
dress ;  The  Amnesty  Proclamation  : 

Nicolav   and   Hay:    Abraham    Lincoln,  3630-1 

(3514-15). 
Abraham     Lincoln:   Complete    Works,   3632-3 

(3516-17). 
Text  of  the  Amnesty  Proclamation,  3632  (3516). 

34.  General  Grant  in  General  Command  : 

Nicolav   and   Hay:  Abraham   Lincoln,   8686-7 
(3520-1). 

35.  Twentieth  Presidential  Election  (a.  d. 
1864) : 

H.  J.  Ravmond:  Life  of  Lincoln,  8648-9(8533). 

E.  Stanwood:  Presidential  Elections,  3649  (3533). 

36.  Destruction  of  the  Alabama  : 

Senate  Executive  Document  No.  81,  42d  Cong., 

81  (24). 
E.  A.  Pollard:  The  Lost  Cause,  31-2  (24-5). 
The  Rebellion  Record,  32  (25). 

37.  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea  : 

U.  S.  Grant:  Personal  Memoirs,  8659  (3543). 
Nicolay  and   Hay:   Abraham  Lincoln,  3659-60 

(3543-4). 
A.  G.  Bennett:  Report,  3663  (3547). 
A.  Badeau:  U.  S.  Grant,  3668-4  (3547-8). 

38.  Lincoln's   Second  Inaugural;  His  Last 
Public  Address: 

Carl  Schurz  :  Abraham  Lincoln,  3665-6(3549-50). 
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Text  of  the  Inaugural  Address,  3666  (3550). 
Text  of  His  Last  Address,  on  Reconstruction, 
3668-9  (3552-3). 

39.  Richmond   Abandoned  ;    Surrender    at 
Appomattox  : 

A.  L.  Long:   Memoirs   of  R.   E.  Lee,  3669-70 
(35.53-4). 

F.  Lee  :  General  Lee,  3670  (3554). 

B.  J.  Lossing:  The  Civil  War,  3670-1  (3554-5). 

40.  Assassination     of    PREsroENT    Lincoln 
(April  14,  1865) : 

Nicolay    and  Hay;   Abraham    Lincoln,  3671-3 

(3555-7;. 
H.  Wilson:  The  Slave  Power,  3673  (3557). 

G.  W.  Julian :  Political  Recollections,  3673  (3557). 

41.  End  of  the   Rebellion;    Statistics   of 
THE  War: 

Xicolar  and   Hav:   Abraham  Lincoln,   3673-4 

(3557-8);  3676  (3560). 
U.  S.  Grant:  Personal  Memoirs,  3674  (3558). 
H.  Greeley :  The  American  Conflict.  3674  (3558). 
J.  D.  Cox:  Surrender  of  Johnston.  3675  (S-ioO). 
Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  3675  (3559). 
J.  G.  Blaine:  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  3675-^6 

(3559-60). 
J.  T.  Scharf :  The  Confederate  Navy,  3676(3560). 
V.  Mott :  Report  of  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission, 

2679  C2607J. 
A.  Spencer:  Narrative  of  Anderson ville,  2679-80 

r2607-8;. 
Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  2680  (2608). 
A.  H.  Stephens:  War  between  the  States,  2680 

(2608). 

*See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  L 
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UNITED  STATES  FROM    THE    CIVIL 
WAR   TO    THE    WAR    WITH    SPAIN, 


1.  I*RKsiDENT    Lincoln's  Views    of  Recon- 
struction: 

A.  Lincoln:  Complete  Works,  3631-3(3515-17); 

3««7-9  r3552-3). 
O.  W.  Julian :  Political  Recollections.  3673(3557). 

"  I  «p«*nt  rrifxtt  of  the  aftfmwin  [on  the  day  of  Johri- 
•on'i  inaiieiiratir>n]  in  a  political  caucux,  held  for  the 
purpotx!  orcondidcrlnj;  the  necesxity  for  a  new  Cabinet, 
and  a  line  of  j>oliey  lenn  coneiliatory  than  that  of  Mr. 
I^lncoln;  and  while  everybody  wa»  dtiocked  at  hi«  mur- 
der, the  feeling  was  nearly  univerHal  that  the  accenftion 
of  Johnion  Ut  the  \'Tf.n\iU-x\ry  would  prove  a  gofl.send  to 
the  ryiuntry.  AHide  from  .Mr.  Lincoln's  known  jKilicy 
of  t'-ndernexii  to  the  IU-l>elH,  which  now  so  jarred  upon 
the  ffeliriK*  of  the  hour,  hl^^  well-known  vicw«  on  the 
■uhj»'ct  of  reconntnictlon  were  an  dintaxU-ful  a«  p»>tM»l- 
ble  V>  radical  ll<-publican»."    (i.  W.  Jilia-n. 

2.  ACCBHMION  OK  ViCK  J'kkhident  Johnbon  : 

H.  Wil8^>n:  The  Hlave  Power  in  America,  3678 

3.  Co.MiiTio.vH  at  tiik  South  ;  First  Rfxon- 
sTRicTfo.v  Measures: 

It*pf<rt«  of  G»;n.  Grant  and  Car)  Schurz  on  Ke- 

b«rlliou«  Htatrrs.  367H-9  (X>(\'i-'A). 
J.  O.  Hlaine    Twrmty  Years  of  Congress,  8676-8 

4    YjTffiOV  Slavkrv  ;  TifK  Frkeumkn's  Buhkai;  ; 
O     W     Julian:     Political    Recollections,    3662 

()  J    Hollliter  Schuyler  Colfax.  JWW2  (3.M6). 
H    Wilv,n    The  Slave  Power.  SAW  (3549). 


G.  W.  Williams:  The  Negro  Race,  3679  (3563). 
0.  Skinner:  American  Politics,  3679-80  (3565-4). 

5.  Reconstruction   Question  in  Congress; 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill  : 

5.  S.  Cox:  Federal  Legislation,  3680(3564). 

W.    H.    Barnes:    The    39th    Congress,    3680-1 
(3564-5);  3681  (3565). 

6.  Reconstruction  before  the  People  ;  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment: 

W.  H.  Barnes  :  The  39th  Congress,  3682  (3566). 
J.  G.  Blaine :  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  3682 

(3566). 
H.  A.  Herbert:  Why  the  Solid  South?  3682-3 

(3566-7). 
A.  Badeau:  Grant  in  Peace,  3683  (3567). 

7.  Restoration  of  Tenne:ssee  (a.  d.  1866) : 

J.  G.  Blaine:  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  3184 
(3099). 

W.  H.  Barnes:  The  39th  Congress,  3184  (3099). 

8.  The  Tenure  of  Office  Bill  : 

J  G.  Blaine:  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  3683 

(3567). 
W.  H.  Barnes:  The  39th  Congress,  3683  (3567). 

9.  The  Fenian  Movement  (a.  d.  1866): 

J.  McCarthy:  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  1833- 

4  (1793-4). 
G.  Bryce:  The  Canadian  People,  393^  (383-4). 

10.  TheKu-klux  Klan(a.  d.  1866-71): 

S.  S.  Cox:  Federal  Legislation,  3683-4  (3567-8) 
H.  Wilson:  The  Slave  Power,  3684  (3568). 

11.  Purchase  of  Alaska  (a.  d.  1867): 

W.  H.  Dall:  Tribes  of  the  Northwest,  88  (81). 

H.  Rink:  The  Eskimo,  93  (86). 

H.  H.  Bancroft:  The  Pacific  States,  37  (30). 

12.  Military  Reconstruction  Acts  : 

O.  J.  Hollister:  Schuyler  Colfax,  3685  (3569). 
W.  H.  Barnes:  The  39th  Congress,  3685  (3569). 
P.  H.  Sheridan:  Personal  Memoirs,  2095-6  (2052). 

13.  Impeachment  OF  President  Johnson  (a.  d. 

1868); 

T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead:  English  Const.  Hist., 

173.5-6  (1696-7). 
J.  Forster:  Historical  Essays,  845  (818). 
H.  McCuUoch  :  Men  and  Measures,  3685-6  (3.570). 
J.  G.   Hlaine:  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  3686 

(3570). 

14.  Twenty-First    Presidential  Election; 
Choice  of  Gk.nkral  Grant  (a.  d.  1868): 

E.Htanwocxl:  Presidential  Elections,  3686(3.570). 

15.  Co.MI'LETEDRECONHTRirTION  (a.  d.  1868-70): 

W.    Allen ;   Gov.    Chamberlain  In  S.    Carolina, 

80.50-1  (2970-1). 
H.  Wilson:  The  Slave  Power.  3687  (3.571). 

16.  National  Hank  System;  Gold  Specula- 
tion; Hi.ACK  Friday  (a.  d.  1869): 

H.  W.  Hirhanl.Hon:  The  National  Hank.s,  2268-4 

(2219-20). 
W.  G    Sumner:  Hist,  of  Am.   Currency,  2264 

(2220). 
A.  S.  Holies:  Flnanoial  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.,  2264 

(2220). 
W.  U    lloopf-r:  HIack  Friday,  2399-2401  (2349). 

17.  Tiik  Fifteenth  Amendment;  Supprehsion 
or  (,'oLORKi)  Vote: 

H.  Wilson:  The  Slave  Power.  3687  (8571). 
J.    Hryaj:  The  American  Conunonwcullli,  86Ha 
(8.572). 
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18.  The  Ninth  Census  (a.  d.  1870),  3689  (3573). 

19.  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  Geneva  Ak- 
BITRATION  (a.  d.  1869-72). 

B.  J.  Lossing:  The  Civil  War,  30-1  (23-4). 
Case  of  the  U.  S.,  31  (24). 

R.  Johnson:  The  War  of  Secession,  32-3  (2.5-6). 
Argument  of  the  U.  S.,  33-4  (26-7). 
Summary  of  the   Treaty  of  Washington,  34-5 
(27-8). 

C.  Cushing :  The  Treaty  of  Washington,  34  (27) ; 
35-6  (28-9). 

20.  Civil  Service  Reform: 

J.  Fiske:   Civil  Government  in  the  U.  S.,  490 

(476). 
H.  Lambert:  Progress  of  Civil  Service  Reform, 

490-1  (476-7). 
G.  W.  Curtis:  Address,  491  (477). 

21.  Twenty- SECOND  Presidential  Election 
(A.  D.  1872): 

A.  Johnston :  American  Politics,  3689-90  (3574). 

E.  Stanwood :  Presidential  Elections,  3690  (3574). 

22.  The     "Demonetization     of     Silver;" 
Panic  OF  1873: 

J.  L.  Laughlin:  Bimetallism  in  the  U.  S.,  3690 

(3574). 
L.  R.  Ehrich:  The  Question  of  Silver,  2261  (2217). 
Banker's  Magazine :  The  Panic  of  1873,  3690-02 

(3574-6). 

23.  The  Sioux  War  ;  Death  of  Gen.  Custer 
(1876): 

A.  Gallatin:  Synopsis  of  Indian  Tribes,  110-11 
(103-4). 

F.  Whittaker:  Life  of  Custer,  3692  (3576). 

24.  The  Centennial  Exhibition  (a.  d.  1876) : 
C.  B.  Norton:  World's  Fairs,  3692-3  (3576-7). 

25.  Twenty-third    Presidential  Election; 
the  Electoral  Commission  (a.  d.  1876) : 

E.  Stanwood:    Presidential    Elections,   3693-4 
(3577-8). 

J.  Fiske :  Civil  Government,  3697. 

The  Electoral  Count  Act  (a.  d.  1887),  3699. 

26.  The  Bland  Silver  Bill  (a.  d.  1878) : 

F.  W.  Taussig:  The   Silver    Situation,   3694^5 
(3578-9). 

L.   R.    Ehrich:   The  Question   of   Silver,   2262 
(2218). 

27.  Twenty-fourth  Presidential  Election  ; 
Assassination  of  Garfield: 

E.    McPherson:   Handbook    of    Politics,    3695 

(3579). 
J.  C.  Ridpath:  Life  of  Garfield,  3696  (3580). 

28.  The  Tenth  Census  (a.  d.  1880),  3695  (3579). 

29.  Twenty-fifth    Presidential  Election; 
the  "Mugwumps"  (a.  d.  1884): 

E.   McPherson:    Handbook    of    Politics,    3697 

(3581). 
J.  Bryce:  The  American  Commonwealth,  3697 

(3581). 

30.  The  Bering  Sea  Controversy: 
American  History  Leaflets,  3698  (3581-2). 
The  Bering  Sea  Arbitration,  3698-9  (3582). 
Messages  of  the  President,  Vol.  VI.,  51. 
Treaty  of  Arbitration,  Vol.  VI.,  51-2. 

The  Joint  High  Commission,  Vol.  VI. ,  63-4. 

81.  The  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  (a.   d. 
1887),  3699. 


32.  Attempted  Tariff  Revision  ;  the  "  Mill& 
Bill"  (a.  d.  1887-8): 

O.  H.  Perrv  :  Proposed  Tariff  Legislation,  3167- 

8  (3083-4). 
President  Cleveland's  Tariff  Message,    3168-9 

(3084^). 

33.  Twenty-sixth    Presidential    Election 
(A.  D.  1888): 

Appleton's  Annual  Encyclopedia,  3699  (3582). 

34.  Opening    of    Oklahoma;    Ad.viission    op 
Seven  New  States  (a.  d.  1889-90) : 

D.  H.  Montgomery:  Leading  Facts  of  Am.  Hist., 
3699-3700  (3582-3). 

F.  N.  Thorpe:  Recent  Constitution  making,  3700 
(3583). 

35.  The  McKinley  Tariff  Act  (a.  d.  1890): 
F.  W.  Taussig:  Tariff  History.  3169-70  (3086). 
Report  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  3170 

(3086). 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  3170-01  (3086-7). 

36.  The  Eleventh  Census  (a.  d.  1890),  3700 
(3583). 

37.  Financial  Panic  ;  Repeal  op  the  Sher- 
man Act  (a.  d.  1893): 

F.    W.    Taussig:    The   Silver    Situation,   3701 

(3584). 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  3701  (3584). 
H.  A.  Pierce:  Review  of  Finance,  3702  (3585). 
Message  of  the  President,  2262  (2218). 

38.  The     Chinese     Exclusion     Act;      the 
"  Geary  Act"  (a.  d.  1892): 

E.  McPherson:    Handbook    of   Politics,    3703 
(3585). 

39.  Twenty- seventh  Presidential  Election 
(A.  D.  1892): 

Appleton's  Annual  Encyclopedia,  3702  (3585). 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  3702-3  (3585-6). 

40.  The  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  (a.  d.  1894): 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  3171-2  (3087-8). 
H.  A.  Pierce:  Review  of  Finance,  3173  (3088). 

41.  The  Income  Tax  (a.  d.  1895): 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  3172,  first  column 

(3088). 
Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Vol.  VI. ,  554-7. 

42.  The  Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute  (a.  d. 
1895): 

Despatch  of  Sec.  Olney  to  Ambassador  Bayard, 

Vol.  VI. ,  684-7. 
Reply  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Vol.  VL,  687-8. 
The  Message  of  President  Cleveland,  Vol.  VI., 

689-90. 
Commission  to  determine  the   Boundary,  Vol. 

VI.,  690. 
Text  of  Arbitration  Treaty,  Vol.   VI. .  691-2.. 
Text  of  the  Decision  of  the  Tribunal,  Vol.  VI., 

692-3. 
J   Bryce:  British  Feeling,  Vol.  VI.,  559-60. 
A.   Carnegie:  The  Venezuelan  Question,   Vol. 

VI.,  560. 

43.  Serious  Financial  Difficulties  of  1 895-6 : 
Messages  and  Documents,  Vol.  VI.,  560-2. 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI.,  562. 

44.  Twenty-eighth   Presidential  Election 
(A.  D.  1896): 

Conditions  preceding.  Vol.  VI. ,  563-4. 

Full  Texts  of  Party  Platforms,  Vol.  VI.,  564-73.. 

The  Campaign,  and  Results,  Vol.  VI. ,  573-4. 
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45.  President  Clevela>*d'b  Veto  of  the  Im- 
migration Bill  (a.  d.  1897) : 

Text  of  the  President's  Message,  Vol.  VI.,  574-6. 

46.  Indianapolis  Monetary  Commission  (a.  d. 
1896-8)  • 

Proceedings,  Jan.  12,  1897,  Vol.  VI.,  576. 
Hostile  Attitude  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Vol.  VI. , 
576. 

47.  Inauguration  of   Presidknt  McKtnley 
(a.  d.  1897) : 

The  Inaugural  Address,  Vol.  VI.,  580-1. 
His  Cabinet,  Vol.  VI.,  581. 

48.  The  Dingley  Tariff  Act  (a.  d.  1897) : 

Extra  Session  of  Congress,  Vol.  JVI. ,  581. 

Analysis  of  the  Bill,  Vol.  VI.,  581-2. 

F.  W.  Taussig:  Tariff  Hist.,  Vol.  VI,,  582. 

49.  First  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  (a.  d.  1897). 

Text  of  the  Treaty,  Vol.  VI.,  577-9. 
Action  of    the   Senate;    Popular    Indignation, 
Vol.  VI.,  579-80. 

*  See  important  Note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


STUDY  XLVII. 


(Entirely  in  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.) 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  THE 
OUTBREAK  OF  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 
(1898)  TO  1910. 


1.  Causes  OF  THE  "War: 

U.  8.  Senate  Doc.,  54th  Congress:  Cuban  Insur- 
rection, a.  d.  IHO.j,  Vol.  VI.,  171-^3. 

Captain-General  W'eyler:  Concentration  Orders, 
Vol.  VI..  173. 

President  Cleveland:  Message,  a.  d.  1896,  Vol. 
VI.,  173-4. 

Text  of  Constitution  granted  by  Spain  Uy  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Vol.  VI,,  17.V80, 

Gen.  F.  Lee:  Cuba  and  her  Struggle,  Vol.  VI., 
IHO,  181. 

8enau>r  Proctor:  Speech  in  Congress,  Vol.  VI,, 
lHl-2, 

President  McKinley :  Messageon  the  Destruction 
of  the  Maine,  Vol.  VI.,  W.i-4. 

:  Message  on  the  Cuban  Situation,  Vol.  VI.. 

Ites^jlutionsof  Congress  and  Declaration  of  War, 
Vol.  VI.,  590-1. 

2.  Opkkations  and  Evkntb  of  the  Spanish 
Amkrua.v  Wak  (a,  I)   189Hk 

•'r>i«.  narnl  an'l  nillltary  ojKratlorn.  fnj{a({'-ni<*nt(i  and 
'  AM.itt  th»!   w;ir,  arc    uarraU-d   rcry  fully   and 

'  iv<-iy  In  alcmt  forty  i»;nr'H  ITM  0.'4Mi  of  Voliiiiio 

VI,,  iiK/Hily  In  rjiiotntlon*  from  tlif  rcjioru  of  thi;  ofH- 
c*m  who  r^imhu-XfA  thciti,  ThiN  account  i-jtye.r^  thp  clr- 
'  '  '  '   '1    hron^ht    the    Filipino  ini<uri;entH 

to  >  oiiiici'tion   with   th<)   Anifrl«';in 
'.  !<•(;»•  to  M.iiiila,  and  the  Niilrtwviucnt 

I  ■■\>it\  Aifiiinaldo  wax  d«-<'lared  rri-nl- 

<;  •■   K>-|)ii)illc,     It 'ovt-rH,  alMo,  the  n<v 

t-  f  the  treaty  of  (x-arf.  thi-  ti-xlof  tho 

'  '.  th«' di-han- and  art  ion  of  the  U,  8. 

h-uAi-  '.II  iiic  r.ii iti'-atl'fn  of  th<!  treaty.] 

3      KHTAKf.fHItMK.VTOK  AMKUIf  AN  At.'THOniTT  IN 

TiiK  F'firj,iiTr."<rKH 
JifTi'irrnf  G'-nrral  Otis,  August,  a.  d.  1H99,  Vol. 

Vr  ,  871-2, 
F,  H,  Hawyfr    Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines, 

Vo),  VII  ,  872-3, 


J.  Foreman:  Will  the  United  States  withdraw  ? 

Vol.  VI.,  373. 
Official  and  other  Reports  and  Statements,  Vol. 

VII.,  373-5. 
Instructions  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 

to  the  Military  Governor,  Vol.  VI.,  375-6. 
Proclamation  and  Report  of  Military-Gov.  Otis, 

Vol.  VI.,  376-7. 
Counter  Proclamation  of  Aguinaldo,  Vol.  VI., 

377-8. 
President  McKinley :  Instructions  to  First  Com- 
mission to  the  Philippines,  Vol.  VI,,  378-9. 
Philippine  Information  Society :  Publication  No. 

7,  Vol.  VI.,  379-80 
Reports  of  Philippine  Commission,  U.  S.  Sec. 

of  War,  Military-Gov.  Otis,  and  others,  a.  d. 

1899-1900,  Vol.  VI..  380-9. 
Instructions  to  'he  Second  Commission,  Vol.  VI., 

389-92 
Appeal  of  Citizens  of  Manila,  Vol.  VI.,  392-3. 
Reports  of  the  U.  S.    Sec.  of  War  and  of  the 

Second  Commission  on  the  Civil  Government 

of  the  Islands,  Vol,  VI.,  393-6. 
The  Problem  of  the  Friars,  Vol.  VI.,  396-9. 
Congressional  grant  of   powers  for  Philippine 

Government,  Vol.  VI.,  399-401. 
Senator  Hoar:  Speech  against  the  Subjection  of 

the  Philippines,  Vol.  VI.,  641^. 
Organization  of  Provincial  Governments,  VoU 

VI,,  401-2. 
Capture  of  Aguinaldo,  Vol.  VI, ,  402-3. 

4.  Establishment  of  the  Gold  Standard  of 
Value  (March  14,  a.  d.  1900) : 

Report  of  the  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  Vol.  VI., 
639-40. 

5.  Presidential  Election  of  1900: 
Partv  Platforms  and  Nominations:  Re-election 

of 'President  McKinley,  Vol.  VI.,  646-66. 
Inaugural  Address  of  President  McKinley,  Vol. 
VI.,  680-2. 

6.  Constitutional  Status  of  the  New  Pos- 
sessions: 

Supreme  Court  Decisions,  Vol.  VI.,  668-74,  683. 

7.  Inckkase  of  the  Standing  Army  (a.  d. 
1901): 

Act  of  Congro&s,  Vol.  VI.,  678-80,  682. 

8.  Twelfth  Census  (a.  d,  1900) : 
Statement  of  Population,  Vol,  VI..  645-6. 
Apportionment  of   Representatives,   Vol.    VI., 

674-8. 

9.  Akhaskination  of  Pkesident  McKinlby  ; 
AccKHHioN  OF  Vice-Prkhident  Roobkvelt 
(a.  d.  1901): 

Message  of   President   Roosevelt  to  Congress, 

Vol.  VII,.  «05-<J, 
President  Koosevcll's  Cabinet,  Vol,  VII.,  666, 
W.  Wcilnian:  Narrative  of  the  Tnigedy,   Vol. 

VII.,  59-81. 

10.  Attiti'dk  in  thk.  Cakk  ov  Vknezukla 
VH.  (Jkh.many,  kt  ai,  (a.  I).  1901-1904): 

U  S  Import  on  Foreign  Keiations,  Vol.  V1I.,«H4. 
.Message  of  President  Itoosevolt,  Vol.  VII,  6H4-5. 
H,  W,  Howen:  C^ueer  Diplomacy  with  Castro, 
Vol.  VII,,  686. 

11.  CONKKRENCKH     OK      AMERICAN      RePUBLICB 

(A,  i»    1901-2  A.M)   1906): 
Reports  of  Amerinin  Delegates,  Vol.  VII,,  20-25. 
Herretary  Hf)Ot:  Address  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Vol. 

VII  ,  24-25. 
Bureau  of  American  Hepubllcs,  Vol.  VII.,  25. 
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12.  The  Undertaking  op  the  Panama  Canal  : 
First  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  Vol.  VI.,  69-70. 
iSecond  Ditto,  Vol.  VII.,  466-7. 

Messages  of  the  President  and  Official  Reports, 
Vol.  VII.,  467-71. 

13.  Measures  for  the  Regulation  op  Great 
cokpokations: 

[The  first  Federal  legislation  regulative  of  the  rail- 
way service  of  commerce  between  the  States,  creating 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  1887,  i.s  briefly 
noted  in  Vol.V.,  p.  3099  (3582).  In  six  and  one  half  pajrcs 
of  V' ol.  VI.,  under  the  heading  "Trusts"  (pj).  52y-3(i), 
the  rise  of  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
binations, which  began  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
])resent  centurj'  to  cause  serious  anxiety  in  the  coun- 
try, is  related  quite  fully,  from  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Industrial  Commission  created  by  Congress  in  1898,  and 
from  other  sources.  In  Vol.  VII.,  under  the  two  head- 
ings of  "  Combinations,  Industrial  and  Commercial " 
(pp.  116-135),  and  "Railways"  (pp.  547-.558),  an  ex- 
tended historj'  of  the  vigorous  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment, between  1900  and  1910,  to  restrain  wrong  uses  of 
the  power  which  great  corporate  combinations  of  capi- 
tal can  acquire,  is  compiled.  The  particulars,  of  legis- 
lation, executive  prosecution  and  judicial  decision,  are 
too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here.] 

14.  National  Movement  for  the  Conser- 
vation OF  Natural  Resources  (a.  d.  1901- 
1910). 

President  Roosevelt's  Messages,  etc. ,  Vol.  VII., 

145-8. 
Conference  of  Governors :  Declaration,  Vol.  VII. , 

148-9. 
National  Conservation  Commission:  Report, Vol. 

VII.,  149-51. 
President  Taft's  Recommendations,  Vol.  VII., 

152. 

15.  Civil  Service  Reform  under  President 
Roosevelt : 

A  notable  record,  Vol.  VII.,  104-8. 

16.  Establishment  of  tee  Republic  op  Cuba 
(a.  d.  1903): 

Senate  Doc.  312,  58th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  etc..  Vol. 
VII.,  174-7. 

17.  Restoration  op  the  White  House  (a.  d. 
1902) : 

Charles  Moore :  Restoration  of  the  White  House, 
Vol.  VII.,  667-8. 

18.  Settlement  of  Alaska  Boundary  Ques- 
tion (A.  D.  1903)- 

President  Roosevelt:  Message,  Vol.  VII.,  9. 
F.   B.   Tracy:  Tercentenary  Hist,    of  Canada, 
Vol.  VII.,  9. 

19.  Financial  Crisis  (a.  d.  1903-1904) : 
3^.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Vol.  VII.,  263. 

20.  Frauds  in  Land  Office  (a.  d.  1903-1906): 
Indictments  and  Prosecutions,  Vol.  VII.,  669. 

21.  Presidential  Election  (a.  d.  1904) : 
Parties,  Candidates  and  Platforms;  Result,  Vol. 

VII.,  669-71. 

22.  Arbitration  op  Newfoundland  Fisher- 
ies Questions  (a.  d.  1905-1909) : 

Correspondence  and  Agreement,  Vol.  VII., 
446-8. 

23.  Financial  Assistance  to  San  Domingo  : 
President  Roosevelt :  Message,  Vol.  VII.,  583-4. 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs;  Report,  Vol.  VII., 

584-3. 

24.  Mediation  between  Japan  and  Russia 
(A.  D.  1905) : 

President  Roosevelt's  Proffer,  and  the  Replies, 
Vol.  VII.,  356-7. 


F.  De  Martens:  The  Portsmouth  Peace  Confer- 
ence, Vol.  VII.,  357. 

E.  J.  Dillon:  Story  of  the  Peace  Negotiations, 
Vol.  VII.,  357-8. 

Text  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  Vol.  VII., 
358-60. 

25.  Venezuelan  Complications: 

An  extended  Account,  Vol.  VII.,  684r-8. 

26.  Central    Amkrican     Mediation,    with 
Mexico  (a.  d.  1906): 

Text  of  the  resulting  Treaty,  Vol.  VII.,  77-9. 

27.  National  Pure  Food  Law  (a.  d.  1906) : 

U.  S.  Dep't.  of  Ag.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry:  Bul- 
letin 104,  Vol.  VII.,  520-2. 

28.  At  the  Algeciras  Conference  (a.  d.  1906) : 

U.  "S.  Sec.  of  State:  Instructions  to  Delegates, 
Vol.  VII.,  254. 

29.  Re-establishment  op  the  Cuban  Repub- 
lic (a.  d.  1906-1909) : 

U.  S.  Papers  Relating  to  Foreign  Relations,  Vol. 
VII.,  178-80. 

30.  The  San  Francisco   Japanese  Question 
(A.  D.  1906): 

F.  H.  Clark:  Anti -Japanese  Agitation  in  Cali- 
fornia, Vol.  VII.,  538-41. 

31.  Monetary  Panic  op  a.  d.  1907: 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Vol.  VII.,  264. 

32.  New  Law  of  Citizenship  (a.  d.  1907): 

G.  Hunt:  The  New  Citizenship  Law,  Vol.  VII., 
443-4. 

33.  Part  taken  in  Second   Peace  Confer- 
ence AT  The  Hague  (a.  d.  1907): 

U.  S.  Senate  Doc,  and  other  Sources,  Vol.  VIL, 
716-22. 

34.  Cruise  op  the  Battle- Ship  Fleet  (a.  d. 
1907-1909). 

Various  Sources,  Vol.  VII.,  707-8. 

35.  Presidential  Election,  a.  d.  1908: 
Parties,   Platforms,   Candidates,   Results,  Vol. 

VIL,  674-8. 

36.  The  Emergency  Cltirency  Act  (a.  d.1908): 
Summary  of  the  Act,  Vol.  VIL,  366. 

37.  Partial  Remission  to  China  op  Boxer 
Indemnity  (a.  d    1908): 

Correspondence  on  the  Subject,  Vol.  VIL,  92-3. 

38.  Understanding  with  Japan: 
Exchange  of  Notes  on  Policy  to  the  East,  Vol. 

VIL,  362. 

39.  Commission  to  Liberia: 

U.  S.  Sec.  of  State;  Memorandum  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Vol.  VIL,  414-17. 

40.  The  Country-Life  Commission: 

President  Roosevelt:  Letter,  Vol.  VII.,  679. 
Report  of  the  Commission,  Vol.  VU.,  679-80. 

41.  New  Copyright  Act  : 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post:  Summary  of  the  Act,  Vol. 
VIL.  166-7. 

42.  The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  (a.  d. 
1909): 

Party  Promises  of  1908,  Vol.  VIL,  641. 
C.  F.  Adams:   On  the  Hearings  at  Washington, 
Vol.  VIL,  641-2. 
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President  Taf t :    Statement  on  signing  the  Bill, 

Vol.  VII..  642. 
Woodrow  Wilson :  The  Tariff  Make-Believe.Vol. 

VII.,  611  5. 
S.  W.  McCall:  Reasons  for  Satisfaction, Vol.  VII., 

64.>-6. 
American  Review  of  Reviews :  On  the  Changes 

Made,  Vol.  Vn.,  646. 
Outside  Effects.  Vol.  VII.,  646-7. 

43.  Proposed  Income  Tax  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  : 

Gov.  Hughes,  of  New  York ;  Objections  stated. 
Vol.  VII.,  681-2. 

44.  Hankat:-Szechuan  Railway  Loan  Ques- 
tion : 

President  Taft:  Messaee,  Vol.  VII.,  94r-o. 


STUDY  XL VIII. 


{Entirely  in  Volume  VII.) 

ENGLAND  (GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND)  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF 
QUEEN  VICTORIA  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  EDWARD  VII  (1901-1910). 


1.  The  United  Kingdom  and  its  Empire  in 
IfKJl: 

Census  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Vol.  VII.,  229. 
Census  of  the  British  Empire,  51. 

2.  Last  Year  of  the  British-Boer  War 
(a.  d.  1901-2): 

The  Times  History  of  the  War;  Text  of  Treaty 
of  Peace,  620-3. 

3.  Impf:rial  Conferences  with  Colonial 
Premiers: 

ConferencfB  of  1902  and  1907,  51-3,  53-7. 

4.  Education  Act  ok  1902: 
Text  of  ita  Main  Provisions,  196-7. 

.J.  G.  Itogers:  Tlie Nonconformist  Uprising,  197. 
.J.   Bryoe:  The  N<,w  Kdiir-ation  Bill.  197-8. 
Jf.   Clifford:  Pasnive  Hosislance,  19H-9. 

5.  Dfkknhive  A0REEMENT8  with  .Iapan  (a.  d. 

r<K)2,  nor,): 

Texts  and  explanatory  Despatches,  342-3,  360-1. 

6.  Land  Pcbchabk  Act  for  Ireland  (a.  d. 

L.   Paul    Dubois    Contemporary    Irelanrl,   330, 

331-2. 
Text  of  main  PVovlulons  of  the  Act,  3:WJ-1. 

7.  pROPOflKD  Return  to  a  Protective  Tar- 
iff, with  "  Prekbrkntial  Trade  "  (a.  d. 
1908; • 

J.  Chamberlain:  Hpeeches  and  I>etter,  230-1. 
A.  J.  Balfour:  I>;tter  U>  .Mr.  Chamberlain,  232. 

8.  Aorkkmknth  ("  E.ntentk  Cohdialk'  )  with 

FRAWCRfA.  D.  1904): 
Text  of  th"  At^ri-omt-nU  249— '51. 
I/ir'l  Larivlowri'     Kxplfinaiory  Despatch,  252. 
A.  Tardlcu:  Fr»nf;e  and  the  AlllanceH,  249. 

9.  The  "  Doookh  Bank  Incidknt"  of  Uuhho- 
.Iapankhk  War  fA.  d.  19<)4r- 

Naval  Annual:  Abridged  account,  8.'i2-8. 


10.  Retxtkn  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  Powkb 
(A.  D.  1905); 

Campbell-Bannermann  Ministry,  233-5. 

11.  Restoration    of    Self-Government   to 
the  Boer  Colonies  (a.  d.  1904-1905): 

Letters  Patent  from  the  Crown,  etc.,  626-7. 

12.  Education  Bill  of  1906 : 

C.  W.  Barnes :  Summary  of  its  Provisions,  199— 
200. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannermann:    Resolutions  on 
the  Action  of  the  Lords,  235. 

13.  Frientjly  Contention  with  Russia  (a.  d. 
1907) : 

Text  of  the  Convention,  255-7. 

14.  Institution     of      "  The      Territorial. 
Force  "  (a.  d.    1907-1908): 

]SIain  Provisions  of  the  Act,  693-4. 
Lord  Roberts :  Proposal  of  Compulsory  Service, 
694. 

15.  Action   on  Disturbances  in  J^Iacedonia 
(a.  d.  1907-1908) : 

Parliamentary  Papers:  Official  Correspondence. 

16.  Action  in   Persia  during  the  Revolu- 
tion (a.  d.  1907-1908): 

Parliamentary  Papers;  Official  Correspondence, 

483-7. 
The  London  Times:  Correspondence,  488-91. 

17.  Disaffection  in  India  ;    Governmental 
Reforms  (a.  d.  1907-1909) : 

The    London  Times:  Correspondence,   312-14, 

314-15. 
Sir  U.  Cotton:  The  New  Spirit  in  India,  316. 
Dr.  R.  B.   Ghose:  Address  to   India  Congress, 

316. 
A.  Iman:  Address  to  All-India  Moslem  League, 

316-17. 
Goldwin  Smith:  British  Empire  in  India,  317. 
Report  on  Moral  and  Material  Condition,  318-19. 
J.  Morlov  (Viscount);  Speech  in  Parliament  oa 

the  Indian  Councils  Bill,  321-2. 
Te.xt  of  main  Provisions  of  the  Act,  322-4. 

18.  Campaign  of  English  "Suffragettes" 
(A.  d.  1907-1909): 

Mrs.  Pankhurst:  Address  in  New  York,  224. 
English  Press  Reports,  224-7. 

19.  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  (a.  d.  1908-1909): 

Summary  of  Provisions ;  Speech   of   I).  Lloyd- 
(Jeorge,  508-9. 

20.  Housing  and  Town-planning  Act  (1909): 
Summary  of  its  Provisions,  613. 

21.  Building    ok  "  Dukadnougiitk  "  in  Eng- 
land AND  Germany  (a.  d.  1909): 

Lord  Chiirlf'S  Be  res  ford :  Sixcch  in  London,  700. 
CaHseirs  Magaziin':  The  Dreadnought,  700-1. 
Hpeeches  In  British  Parliament,  700-08. 

22.  Chanckm-ou    Li.ovi)  Gkoikik'h     Buixikt  : 
Ith  Ue.ik(ti<)N  iiy  tiik  LoitDs  (A.  D.  1909): 

D.  Llovd  George:  Kxplanatory   Speech  in  Par- 
lliinirnf,  24<l-2. 

n.  H    As<|uith:  Hpecrb  in  Pariiaineiit,  242-8. 

Sir  E   (hey:  Hpoc.cU  at  Leeds,  243. 

Ixjrfls  L)insflf)\vne,   Hnsflirry,   Balfour,    Jaiiien, 

et  al  :  Hpi-cchoH,  243  5 
I'roceoflingn,  Votes,  I'lirliamentary  DlBsolution, 

Election,  244-5,  246. 
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*  STUDY  XLIX. 


CANADA. 


1.  DlBCOVEUY  AND  EaULY  EXPLORATION: 

G.  Bancroft:  Hiat.  of  the  U.  S.,  58  (51). 

Sir  A.  Helps:  Spanish  Conquest,  63  (56). 

J.  G.  Kohl:  Discovery  of  Maine,  2404-5(2352-3). 

Father  Charlevoix :  New  France,  72-3  (65-6). 

E.  Warburton:  Conquest  of  Canada,  74  (67). 

E.  Hayes:  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  76  (69). 

2.  The  Aborigines  ;  The  Name  Canada: 

D.  G.  Brinton:  The  Lenape,  84  (77). 

J.  W.  Powell:  Ethnological  Report,  85  (78). 

E.  Warburton:  Con(}uest  of  Canada,  365  (355). 

F.  Parkman  :  Pioneers  of  France,  366  (356) 

3.  The    Arrival    op    Champlain  ;    Acadia  ; 
Port  Royal  (a.  d.  1603): 

E.  Warburton :  Conquest  of  Canada,  366  (356). 

F.  Parkman:  Pioneers  of  France,  2437  (2385). 

G.  Bryce:  The  Canadian  People,  367  (357). 
J.  Hannay:  Hist,  of  Acadia,  368-9  (358-9). 

4.  Founding  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  ,  Dis- 
covery OF  Lake  Champlain: 

W.  Kingsford:  Hist,  of  Canada.  367-8  (357-8). 

J.  MacMuUen:  Hist,  of  Canada,  369  (359). 

J.  R.  Brodhead:  Hist,  of  New  York,  369  (359). 

5.  Jesuit  Missions: 

E.  F.  Slafter  :   Memoir  of  Champlain,  371  (361). 
R.  Mackenzie :  America,  371-2  (361-2). 

F.  Parkman :  Jesuits  in  N.  America,  372  (362). 
E.  Warburton:  Conquest  of  Canada,  373  (363). 

A.  Bell:  Hist,  of  Canada,  373  (363). 

6.  The  Great  Pioneer  Explorers: 

G.  Bryce:  The  Canadian  People,  372-3  (362-3). 
J.  Fiske :  Spanish  and  French  Explorers,  375-6 

(365-6") 

B.  A.    Hinsdale:    The  Old    Northwest,   378-9 
(368-9). 

7.  First    Inter-Colonial    or  "King    Wil- 
liam's" War  (a.  d.  1689-97): 

G.  Bancroft.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  376-7  (366-7). 
J.  G.  Palfrey :  Hist,  of  New  England,  377  (367). 
J.  S.  Barry:  Hist,  of  Massachusetts,  378  (368). 

8.  Second     Intercolonial     or     "Queen 
Anne's"  War  (a.  d.  1711-13): 

R.   Johnson:  Hist,   of  the  French  War,   2362 

(2314). 
G.  Bancroft:  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  379-80  (369-70). 
S.  S.  Hebberd:  Hist,  of  Wisconsin,  380  (370). 

9.  Third  Inter-Colonial  or  ' '  King  George's  " 
War  (A.  D.  1744^8) : 

J.  Graham:  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  2362-3  (2314-15). 
R.  Brown:  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  397-8  (387-8). 
J.  G.  Palfrey:  Hist,  of  New  England,  398  (388). 
R.  Hildreth:  Hist,  of  theU.  S.,  2363-4  (2315-16). 
R.  Johnson:  Hist,  of  French  War,  2364  (2316). 
T.  C.  Haliburton:  The  English  in  America, 
2364-5  (2316-17). 

"As  far  as  England  was  concerned  the  taking  of 
Louisburg  was  the  great  event  of  the  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession.  England  had  no  other  success  in  that 
war  to  compare  with  it.  As  things  turned  out,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  exploit  of  New  England  gave 
peace  to  Europe."    J.  G.  Palfrey. 

10.  The  Fate  of  the  Acadians: 

J.  Hannay:  Hist,  of  Acadia,  2438-9  (2386-7). 
R.  Johnson:  Hist,  of  the  French  War,  2439-40 
(2387-8). 


T.  C.  Haliburton :  Nova  Scotia,  2440  (2388). 
F.    Parkman:    Montcalm    and    Wolfe,    2440-1 

(2388-9). 
C.  C.  Smith :  Wars  on  the  Seaboard,  2441  (2389). 

11.  A  Border  Warfare: 

F.  Parkman:  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  381  (371). 

G.  E.  Hart:  The  Fall  of  New  France,  381  (371). 
E.  H.  Roberts:  New  York,  381  (371). 

J.  H.  Patton:  The  American  People,  381-2  (372). 

12.  The  "Seven  Years,"  or  "French  and 
Indian,"  War  (a.  d.  1755-1763): 

F  Parkman:  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  382-3  (372-3). 
G.  E.  Hart:  The  Fall  of  New  France,  383-4  (374). 
C.  C.  Smith:  Wars  on  the  Seaboard,  398  (388). 
J.  Marshall:   Life  of  Washington,  384-5  (374-5). 

13.  The  Fall  of  Quebec  ;    Montcalm  and 
Wolfe  (a.  d.  1759) : 

E.  Warburton:  Conquest  of  Canada,  385  (375). 
W.  Irving:  Life  of  Washington,  385-6  (375-6). 

14.  Closing  Events  of  the  War: 

R.  Johnson:  Hist,  of  the   French  War,    386-7 

(376-7). 
G.  Bancroft:  Hist,  of  the  U.  S  ,  387-8  (377-8). 
T.  H.  Dyer:  Hist,  of  Modem  Europe,  2975  (2898), 

15.  The  American  Revolution  and  Canada: 

J.  G.  Bourinot:  Const.  Hist,  of  Canada,  388-9 

(378-9). 
G.  Bryce:  The  Canadian  People,  389-90  (379-80). 
J.   Fiske:    War    of    Independence,   3355,    first 

column  (3239). 
R.  Hildreth:  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3365-6  (3249-50). 
Sir  E.  Creasy :  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,  3366-8 

(3250-2). 
H.  W.  Preston:  Historical  Documents,  3403-4 

(3287-8). 

16.  Constitutional  Act  of  1791 ;  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  : 

J.  E.  C.  Munro:  Constitution  of  Canada,  390 

(380). 

17.  In  THE  War  of  1812: 
See  Study  XL. 

18.  Convention  Relating  to  Fisheries  (a.  d. 
1818): 

H.  W.  Preston:  Historical  Documents,  Article 

III.,  3404(3288). 
E.     Schuyler:     American    Diplomacy,    1151-2 

(1121-2). 

19^ The  "Family  Compact";  Rebellion  of 

1837: 
G.  Bryce:  The  Canadian  People,  390  (380). 
Earl  o'f  Durham :  British  N.  America,  390  (380). 
J.  McCarthy:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  391  (381). 
W.  P.  Greswell:  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  391 

(381). 
\  iscount  Bury :  Exodus  of  Western  Nations,  392 

(382). 
W.  P.  Greswell :  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  392 

(382). 

20.  The  "Caroline  Affair";  The  Ashbur- 
TON  Treaty  (a.  d.  1842) : 

Viscount  Bury:  Exodus  of  Western  Nations,  392 

(382). 
H.  C.  Lodge :  Daniel  Webster,  392-3  (382-3). 
J.  Schouler:  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  3494-5  (3378-9). 

21.  Opposition  of  Races  ;  Relations  with  thk 
United  States  (a.  d.  1840-65) : 

Gold  win  Smith:  The  Canadian  Question,   393 

(383). 
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1. 
B. 


Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Other  Powers,  3163-4  (3079-80). 

F.  E.  Haynes:  Reciprocity  Treaty,  3164  (3080). 
H.  J.  Raymond:  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  3658 

(3542). 

22.  Fenian  Invasions  (a.  d.  1866-1871): 

J.  McCarthv :  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  1833-4 
(1793-4).' 

G.  Bryce:  The  Canadian  People,  393-4  (383-4). 

23.  Federation;  The  Dominion  of  Canada 

(a.  D.  1867j. 

J.    G.    Bourinot:  Federal    Gov't,    in    Canada, 

1139-iO  (1111-12). 

;  Const.  Hist,  of  Canada,  394  (384). 

J.  Bryce :  The  American  Commonwealth,  394-5 

(384-5). 
Full  Text  of  the  Constitution,  546-557(526-537). 

"The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada i&  contained  in  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867, 
a  "tatute  of  the  British  Parliament  (30  Vict.,  c.  3).  .  .  . 
The  F'ederal,  or  Dominion  (iovemment,  is  conducted  on 
the  so-called  '  Cabinet  system '  of  England,  i.  e.,  the 
Ministrj-  sit  in  Parliament,  and  hold  ofhce  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  .  .  .  The  distribution 
4)f  matters  within  the  compett-nce  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  and  of  the  Provincial  legislatures  respect- 
ively, bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  existing  in 
the  L'nit»^d  .States;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  distinc- 
tion, that  whereaB  in  the  fnited  .States.  Congress  has 
only  the  powers  actually  granted  to  it,  the  State  legis- 
latures retaining  all  such  powers  as  have  not  been 
taken  from  them,  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  a  gen- 
eral power  of  legLslation.  restricted  only  by  the  grant 
of  certain  specific  and  exclusive  p<jwers  to  the  Provin- 
cial legislatures.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  of  the  Dominion 
was  never  submitted  to  popular  vote,  and  can  be  al- 
tered only  by  the  British  Parliament,  except  as  regards 
certain  points  left  to  its  own  legislature.  There  exists 
no  p'jwer  of  amending  the  provincial  Constitutions  by 
prjpular  vote  similar  to  that  which  the  peoples  of  the 
several  States  exercise  In  the  United  States."  James 
Bkv'je. 

24.  Later  Admissions;  Increase  of  Terri- 
tory: 

J.  E.  C.  Munro:  Constitution  of  Canada,  2429 

(2377). 
J.  McCarthy :  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Timf>9,  395  (385). 
.1.  McCoun  :  The  Great  North  West,  395-6(385-6). 
J.  E.  C.  Mwnro:  Constitution  of  Canada,  333-4, 

2658  (323-4,  2.'"j86). 
C.   Gushing:   The  Treaty  of  Washington,   2874 

(2799). 
Visrount  Milton:  The  San  Juan  Boundary,  2874 

(271(9  J. 
Creation  of  New  Provinces  in  1905,  Vol.  VII.,  67. 

25.  TiiK  FiHnERiEBQi;E«TiON(A.  D.  1818-1910): 

Trpali'H  and  Conv^-ntions Between  the  U.  8.  and 

Other  J'owers,  35  (28i. 
C.  B.  Kliiott:  The  Northeastern  Fisheries,  1152 

(1122). 
Final   Agreenrient   for  Arbitration  (a.  d.  1909), 

Volume  VII.,  446-8. 

26.  Tmk  Manjtoija  School  Question  (a.  d 
1890-96  and  1905^ 

J.  a.  H  Cox  ;  Mr,  Laiiricr  and  Manitoba,  Volume 
VI.,  «MJ1 

Text  f.if  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  I'o[)e,  Vol- 
ume VI.,  62  3. 

Tlie  OutifAjk  (A.  o.  1905),  Volume  VII..  68. 

27.  Immiokai  lojr ;  Movk.viknt  kuom  thk  United 

Htatkh. 

E.  Ffirrer:  Canada  and  the  New  Imncrialiiim, 

Volurrir-  VII.,  63 
.1    W    IiaffX!     Wi-nU-m  Canada.  Vol.  VII.,  68. 
Ijtiuil'iii  Tirne»:  ( 'orr<  «pond<n<;e,  Vol.   VII.,  64. 
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28.  Recent  Important  Treaties  and  Agree- 
ments : 

(a)  Alaska  Boundary. 
President  Roosevelt:  Message  (1903),  Vol.  VIL,  9. 
F.  B.  Tracy :  Tercentenary  History  of  Canada, 

Vol.  VII.,  9. 
Convention  for  fixing  the  Line,  Vol.  VIL,  9-10. 

(6)  Waterways  Treaty. 
Text  of  Treaty  (1909)  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain, 

Volume  VIL,  71-2. 

(c)  General  Boundary. 
Summary  of  Boundary  Treaty  (1908),  Volume 

VIL,  69-70. 

29.  Imperial  Relations  : 

Parliamentary  Papers:  Proceeding  of  Imperial 
Conferences  of  Colonial  Premiers,  1897,  1902 
and  1907,  Volume  VI.,  208-9;  Volume  VIL, 
51-7. 

•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  L. 


JAPAN. 


(A. 


Early  Histokt  : 

H.  Chamberlain:  Things  Japanese,  1913-15 
(1873-5). 
t.  Reclus:  The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,  1990 

(3737). 

2.  Jesuit   Missions;    A  Century  of  Chris- 
Ti.\NiTY  (A.  D.  1550-1680) : 

Quarterly  Review,  1871 :  Christianity  in  Japan, 

1915-16  (1875-6). 
D.  Murray:  Story  of  Japan,  1916  (1876). 
Sir  E.  J.  Reed:  Japan,  1916-17  (1876-7). 

3.  Opening  of  Ports  to  Foreigners  (a.  d. 
1852): 

Inazo  Nitobe:  The  U.  S.  and  Japan,  1917-18 

(1877-8). 
Monument  to  Com.  Perry,  Vol.  VI.,  282-3;  Vol 

VII.,  341. 

4.  Constitutional  Development 

1869—): 

T.  lyenaga:    Development  of   Japan,    1918-19 

(1878-9). 
II.    N.   G.    Busliby:    Parliamentary  Gov't   in 

Japan,  Vol.  VI.,  277-8. 
Tokiwo  Yokoi-  New  Japan,  Vol.  VI.,  278-9. 
Text  of  the  Constitution  of  1889,  578-80  (554-7). 

5.  War  with  China  (a.  d.  1894-5): 

(i.   N.    Cur/.on :    Problems  of    the    Far    East, 

1990-91  (3737-8). 
Political  Scif-nre  (iufirtcrly.  1991  (3738). 
(in.at  Britain,   Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI.. 

76-8. 

6.  Art^uiHiTiON  OK  Formosa  : 

J.  IT.  Wilson:  China.  1185-6(8747). 

H.  W.  Williams,  Mi(ldl<'  Kingdom,  1186  (8747). 

Treaty  with  China  (1H95),  Article  II.  (b).  Vol. 

VI..  76, 
The  Annual  Kegigter  (1896),  Vol,  VI.,  279. 

7.  Japan  am>  IIi;hhia  in  Korea  (a   d.  .895-8); 

U.  H,  ('.insular  Keporls,  Vol.  VI.,  2H8-9. 
Correspondence    of    London    Times,  Vol.  VI., 
289. 
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8.  Party  Organizations  ;  The  Marquis  Ito  : 

H.    N.    G.    Bushbv:    Parliamentary   Gov't  in 

Japan,  Vol.  VI.,  279-80. 
Correspondence  of  tlie  London  Times,  Vol.  VI. , 

282;  Vol.  VII.,  362-3. 
W.  E.  Griffls:  Prince  Ito's  Party,  Vol.  VII.,  343. 

9.  Distrust  of  the  Russians  in  Manchuria 
(a.  d.  1901-1904): 

G.  T.  Ladd:  In  Korea  with  Marquis  Ito,  Vol. 

VII.,  341-3. 
Text  of  Russo-Chinese  Treaty  of  1902,  Vol.  VII., 

91-2. 

10.  Defensive  Agreements  with  Great 
Britain  : 

Text  of  Agreements  of  1902  and  1905,  Vol.  VII., 
342-3,  360-1. 

11.  War  with  Russia  (a.  d.  1904-1905) : 

U.  S.  War  Dep't:  Epitome,  Vol.  VII.,  343-5, 
346,  348. 

E.  J.  Nojine:  The  Truth  about  Port  Arthur,  Vol. 
VII.,  345,  347-8,  350. 

Admiral  Sir  C.  Bridge:  In  the  Naval  Annual, 
Vol.  VII.,  346. 

Lord  Brooke:  An  Ej'e-witness  in  Manchuria, 
347. 

L.  Hearn:  Letter  from  Japan,  347. 

T.  Sakurai;  Human  Bullets,  348-50. 

American  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  VII.,  351-2. 

G.  Kennan :  The  Naval  Battle  of  Tsushima,  Vol. 
VII.,  352-4. 

L.  L.  Seaman,  M.  D. :  The  Japanese  Medical  Ser- 
vice, Vol.  VII.,  354-5. 

Official  Japanese  Statement  of  Casualties,  Vol. 
VII.,  355-6. 

12.  The  Peace  Treaty  op  Portsmouth  (a.  d. 
1905) : 

American     Mediation;     President    Roosevelt's 

Proffer,  Vol.  VII.,  356. 
Official  Correspondence  and  Preliminaries,  Vol. 

VII.,  356-7. 

F.  de  Martens :  The  Portsmouth  Peace  Confer- 
ence, Vol.  VII.,  357. 

E.  J.  Dillon :  Story  of  the  Peace  Negotiations, 
Vol.  VII.,  357-8. 

Text  of  the  Treaty,  Vol.  VII.,  358-60. 

13.  The  War  Debt  ;  Material  Conditions: 

The  London  Times:  Correspondence,  Vol.  VII., 
363,  362. 

14.  Korea  under  Japanese  Control  (a.  d. 
1904-1909): 

Text  of  three  Agreements  of  1904  and  1905,  Vol. 

VIL,  365-7. 
K.  Asakawa:  Korea  and  Manchuria  under  the 

New  Treaty.  Vol.  VIL,  367. 
London  and  New  York  Press  Correspondence, 

Vol.  VIL,  367-70. 
Assassination  of  Prince  Ito,  Vol.  VII. ,  363-4. 

15.  Disputes  with  China  (a.  d.  1905-1909): 
The  London  Times:  Correspoiiuence,  Vol.  VIL, 

95,  97-8. 

16.  Exchange  of  Notes  with  the  United 
States  on  Policy  in  the  East  (a.  d.  1908): 

Text  of  the  Declaration,  Vol.  VIL,  362. 

17.  Thi:  rfAN  Francisco  School  Question: 

F.  H.  Clark:  Anti- Japanese  Agitation  in  Cali- 
fornia, Vol.  VIL,  538-40. 

•  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  LI. 
CHINA. 

1.  The  Names  and  Character  op  the  Coun- 
try: 

H.  Yule:  Cathay,  428  (416). 

E.  Reclus:  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  428-30. 

2.  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  People: 

T.    de    Lacouperie:    Chinese  Civilization,   246 

(239). 
R.  K.  Douglas:  China,  430-2  (416-18). 

3.  Religions  of  the  People: 

R.  K.  Douglas:  China,  432-3  (418-19). 
T.  Rhys  Davids:  Buddhism.  433  (419). 
Abbe  Hue:  Christianity  in  China,  1995  (1951). 

4.  The  ^Iongol  Conquest  ;  Empire  of  Kublai- 
Khan  (a.  d.  1150-1368). 

H.  H.  Howorlh.  The  Mongols,  2265  (2221). 

C.  R.  Markham:  Hist,  of  Persia,  2265  (2221). 
H.  Yule :  Cathay,  433  (419) ;  2266-8. 

H.  H.  Iloworth :  The  Mongols,  433  (419). 

D.  C.  Boulgcr.  China,  2266  (2222). 

5.  The  Ming  and  Manchu  Dynasties: 
L.  Ritchie :  Oriental  Nations,  434  (420). 

H.  A.  Giles:  Historic  China,  434-5(420-1). 

T.  T.  Meadows:  North  China,  2126-7  (3791-2). 

6.  The  Opium  W.\r  ;  Opening  of  the  Treaty 
Ports  (a.  d.  1839-42) : 

S.  Walpole:  History  of  England,  435-7  (421-3). 
S.    W.    Williams;    The  Middle  Kingdom,   437 

(423). 
C.  P.  Lucas:  The  British  Colonies,  1701. 

7.  The  Taiping  Rebellion  (a.    d.  1850-64) 
" Chinese"  Gordon : 

S.   W.    Williams:  The   Middle    Kingdom,   438 

(424). 
L.  N.  Wheeler:  The  Foreigner  in   China,   438 

(424). 
A.  Forbes:  Chinese  Gordon,  438-9  (424-5). 
R.  H.  Veitch:  Charles  George  Gordon,  439  (425). 

8.  The  War  with  England  and  France  (a. 
D.  1856-60): 

J.  McCarthy :  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  439-41 

(425-7). 

9.  French  Acquisitions  in  Indo-China  (a.  d. 

1875-79) : 

A.    H.    Keane:     Eastern    Geography,    3200-01 

(3114-15). 
V.  Duruy:  Hist,  of  France,  1428(1395). 

10.  The  Burlingame  Treaty  and  the  Ex- 
clusion Act  : 

W.  Speer:  The  Oldest  Empire,  441-2  (427-8). 

E.  McPherson:   Handbook    of    Politics,    3702 
(3585). 

11.  The  Chinese  in  Korea  : 

fe.  Reclus  •  The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,  1990 

(3736-7). 
R.  S.  Gundry:  China  and  Her  Neighbors,  1990 

(3737). 
G.  N.  Curzon.  Problems  of  the  Far  East,  1990-1 

(3737-8). 

12.  The  War  With  Japan  (a.  d.  1894^95): 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  1991  (3738). 
Korean  Independence,  Vol.  VI.,  76. 
Text  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  Vol.  VI., 
76-8. 
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13.  Treaty  With  Russia  Givi>'g  Rights  in 
Man  CHcaiA . 

H.  Xorman:  Russia  and  England,  Vol.  VI.,  78-9. 
Statistical   Dpscription  of  Manchuria  in   1897, 
Vol.  VI..  301-2. 

14.  Foreign  Residents  OF  China  (a.  d.  1897)- 
U.  8.  Consular  Reports,  Vol.  VI.,  80. 

15.  EmoPEAN  Wrecking  of  the  Empire  be- 
gun (a.  d.  1897-98): 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Vol.  VI.,  80. 

Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 

80-3. 
The  "Battle  of  Concessions,"  Vol.  VI.,  83-6. 

16.  Russian   Acquisition    of    Port    Arthur 
(a.  d.  1898): 

Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 

86-8. 

17.  Increased  Demands  of  France  ant)  Gkr. 
Britain  (a.  d   1898) : 

Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 
88-9. 

18.  "Open-Door"   Commercial  Agreements 
secured  by  the  United  State.s: 

U.  S.  Congressional  Documents,  Vol.  VI.,  104. 

19.  Efforts  toward  Reform  (a.  d.  1898) : 
Kang  Yeu  Wei:  Revolution  of  1898,  Vol.  VI., 

89-91. 
Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 

91-4. 
Blackwood's  Magazine :  The  Empress  Dowager, 

Vol.  VI.,  94-0. 

20.  Octtbreak   of  Hostiuty  to  Foreigners 
(a.  d.  1898-1900): 

U.  S.  Consular  Reports.  Vol.  VI.,  95-101. 
Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 

9.>-101 
G.  F.  Wright:  Letter  to  the  Nation,  Vol.  VI., 

299 

21.  The  Thtjnoli  Yamen: 

The  Spectator  (London,  1899),  Vol.  VI.,  101. 

22.  Early  Accounts  op  "The  Boxers"  (a.  d. 

19W): 

Grf«t  Britain:  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 

KM-7. 
Rob'-rt  Hart:  The  Peking  Legations,  Vol.  VI., 

23.  Naval  Demonstration   op  the  Powers 

(A.    D.  1900): 

Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 

108-9. 
Tolegnims  from  Briti.sh  Minister  at  Peking,  Vol. 

VI.,  109-12. 
Official  lU'.porU,  Vol.  VI.,  112-13. 

24.  CutVK.iE  Lmperial  EotfTH  (a.  d   1900): 
('f|^Tf»^\K^n<\<■nrJ^.  of  London  Times,  Vol.  VI.,  114. 
R/:port  by  Minlnter  Wu  Ting-fang,  Vol.  VI.,  115. 

2.'}.    HiEfiK  OP   THE    FoRF.ION    LEGATIONS   AT    Pe 

Ki.No  Mr;.vB-.\t;fj,,  1900;: 

Detaikd  Account  by  one  of  the  Besieged,  Vol. 

VI.,  n->-128 
\jfin'U>n  TirneHCJorrcspondcnce,  Vol.  VI.,  115-128. 
U.  H,  HfrrrtAry  of  War.  Keport.  Vol.  VI..  128-9. 

2fl.  (-'ai»tt;r>5   of   Peking  by  Allied   Forces 
(Ado.,  1900): 

Fteportof  U.  8.  Gen.  Chaffee,  Vol,  VI.,  180-2. 


27.  Horrors  of  the  Allied  Invasion  : 

T.  F.  Millard:  The  Armies  in  China,  Vol.  VI., 

132. 
E.  J.  Dillon:  Chinese  Wolf  and  European  Lamb, 

Vol.  VI.,  132^. 
Correspondence   of    London    Times,  Vol.   VI., 

134^6. 

28.  Final  Negotiations  of  Powers  with 
China: 

Texts  of  Notes,  Agreements,  etc.,  Vol.  VI., 
137^3. 

29.  Murdered  Missionaries  and  Christians  : 
Several  Detailed  Statements,  Vol.  VI.,  143-4. 

30.  The  Russian  Grip  on  Manchuria  (a.  d. 
1901-1902) : 

Text  of  Secret  Treaty  Secured,  Vol.  VI.,  300-01. 
Remonstrance  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State, 

Vol.  VL.  144. 
United   States:   Papers  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Vol.  VII.,  91-2. 
G.  T.  Ladd:  In  Korea  with  Prince  Ito,   Vol. 

VII.,  341-2. 

31.  Chinese  Indemnity  for  the  Boxer  Ris- 
ing: 

Settlement  of  the  Indemnity,  Vol.  VII.,  92. 
Remission  of  part  by  the  United  States ;  Corre- 
spondence, Vol.  VII..  92-3. 

32.  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  (a.  d.  1903): 

J.  H.  Latane  :  America  as  a  World  Power,  Vol. 
VII.,  94. 

33.  Railways  and  Recent  Railway  Ques- 
tions: 

D.  C.  Boulger:  The  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway, 
Vol.  VII.,  94. 

The  Hankau  Sze  chuen  Railway  Loan  Question, 
Vol.  VII.,  94-5. 

Railway  Agreements  and  Disputes  with  Japan, 
Vol.  VII.,  95.  97-8. 

Russo-Chinese  Agreement  and  the  Kharbin  Ques- 
tion. Vol.  VII..  100-02. 

Opening  of  the  Peking-Kalgan  Railway,  Vol. 
VII..  545. 

Propo.sed  neutralization  of  Manchurian  railways. 
Vol.  VII.,  102-03. 

84.  Promised  Constitution  of  Representa- 
tive Government  (a.  d.  1908-1909): 

New  York  Tribune  :  Summarized  translation  of 
Decree,  Vol.  VII.,  95-6. 

Reafflrmalion  of  the  Decree,  Vol.  VII.,  99-100. 

London  Times;  Election  and  Opening  of  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies,  a.  d.  1909,  Vol.  VII.,  102. 

35.  Death  ok  tiik  K.MrEROR  and  E.mi>ress 
I)c)WA(*kr  (a.  d.  190H) : 

Newspaper  Reports,  Vol.  VII.,  99. 

36.  Dismissal  ok  Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-kai 
(a.  D.  1909): 

Correspondence  of  New  York  Evening  Post,  Vol. 

VII..  100. 
87.  Opiu.m  Hkkorm: 

Unite*!  HtaK-H  Legation  Report,  Vol.  VII.,  465^-8. 
Tang  Shaf>  Yi  :  Address  in  Loudon,  Vol.   VIT., 

463-4. 
Brifish  ("oiiHtilar  Keport,  Vol.  VII..  464. 

38.  Amkuh  AN  Tkkatieh.  vh.  Exclusion  Laws: 

An  Exhibit  from  the  Documents,  Vol.  VII.,  588. 

*tlee  important  noUt  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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♦STUDY  LII. 
RUSSIA. 

1.  Origin  op  the  People    and    Their    Na- 
tional Name  : 

V.  Thomsen:    Russia   and    Scandinavia,     3009 

(2931);  2829  (2755). 
A.  Lefevre:  Race  and  Language,  3009(2931). 
Q.  Finlay:  Byzantine  Empire,  521  (507). 

2.  Early  Relations  with  Byzantine  Empire: 
G.  Finlay:  Byzantine  Empire,  2829-30  (2755-6); 

521-2  (507-8). 
G.  F.  Maclear:  Conversion  of  the  West,  480-1 
(4()6-7). 

3.  The  Mongol  Conquest  (a.  d.  1237-39): 
H.  Yule:  Cathay,  2267-8  (2222^). 

C.  I.  Black;  Proselytes  of  Ishmael,  2268  (2224). 
H.  H.    Howorth:   Hist,   of  the  Mongols,   2268 
(2224). 

4.  Two    Centuries  of  Tartar  Domination 
(a.  d.  1237-1480): 

J.  C.  Prichard:  Races  of  Mankind,  3173  (3089). 

P.  A.  Kropotkine:  Tartars,  3173  (3089). 

C.   F.   Johnstone:  Historical  Abstracts,   2830-2 

(2756-8). 
A.  Leroy-Beaulieu :  Empire  of  the  Tsars,  2832 

(2758). 

5.  Invasion  of  the    Poles;    Origin  of  the 
Romanoffs  : 

H.  S.  Edwards:  The  Romanoffs,  2832-3  (2758). 
H.  Krasinski:  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  641-2 

(618-19). 
W.  R.  Morfil:  The  Story  of  Russia,  2619  (2551). 

6.  Assumption  op  the  Title  "Tsar"  (a.  d. 
1547) : 

A.  Rambaud:  Hist,  of  Russia,  2833  (2759). 
W.  K.  Kelly.  Russia,  2833  (2759). 

7.  Conquest  of  Siberia  (a.  d.  1580): 

W.  Coxe:  Russian  Discoveries,  2979  (2902). 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  2980. 

8.  Wars  with  Turks  and  Sweden: 

Sir  E.  S.  Creasy :  The  Ottoman  Turks,  2833-4 

(2759-60). 
J.  L.  Stevens:  Gustavus  Adolphus,  2897  (2822). 

9.  Great  Religious  Schism,  —  ' '  The  Rascol  " 
(A.  D.  1655-60) : 

W.  R.  Morfil:  Story  of  Russia,  2834  (2760). 
Srepniak:  The  Russian  Peasantry.  2834  (2760). 

10.  Peter  the  Great;  the  Conquest  of  Azov: 
Voltaire:  Charles  XII.,  2834-5  (2760-1). 

T.  H.  Dyer  :  Modern  Europe,  3259-60  (3143-4) 
J.  N.  Larned    Europe,  1108  (1080). 

11.  War  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  (a.  d. 
1697-1718) : 

Voltaire:  Charles  XII.,  2899-2900  (2824-5). 
A.  Crichton :  Scandinavia,  2900-01  (2825-6). 
AV.  C.  Taylor:  Modern  History.  2903  (2826-8). 

12.  Founding  op  St.  Petersburg  (a.  d.  1703): 
E.  Schuyler.  Peter  the  Great,  2835-6  (2T61-2). 

13.  From  Peter  the  Great  to  Catherine  II. 
(A.  d.  1725-62) : 

W.  R.  Morfil:  Story  of  Russia,  2836-7  (2762-3). 
W.  K.  Kelly :  Hist,  of  Russia,  2837  (2763). 
T.  H.  Dyer :  Modern  Europe,  2837-8  (2763-4). 
A.  Rambaud:  Hist,  of  Russia,  2838(2764). 


14.  Reign  of  Catherine  II.  (a  d.  1762-96): 
Lardner:  History  of  Russia,  2839  (2765). 

C.  F.  Johnstone:  Historical  Abstracts,  2839-40 

(2765-6). 
Edinburgh  Review  :  Empress  Catherine  II.,  2840 

(2766). 
R.  Waliszewski-  Romance  of  an  Empress,  2840- 

1  (2766-7). 
H.  Frederic:  The  New  Exodus,  1971  (1930). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1115-16  (1087-8). 

15.  Assassination  of  Paul  (a.  d.  1801); 
A.  Czartoryski:  Memoirs,  2841-2  (2867-8). 

16.  Alexander  I. ;  Alliances  against  Napo- 
leon (a.  d.  1801-1807): 

R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe,  1375  (1342). 

II.  Martin:  History  of  France,  1545-6  (1511-12). 

A.  Rambaud:  History  of  Russia,  1546-7(1513). 

R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe,  1547  (1513). 

C.    Joyueville:   Life    of    Alexander  I.,  1547-8 

(1513-14). 
E.  A.  Freeman:  Finland,  2905-6  (2830-1). 

17.  Napoleon's  Invasion  (a.  d.  1812). 

R.  Lodge :  Modern  Europe,  1385-6  (1351-2). 
P.  Lanfrey:  History  of  Napoleon,  1384  (1351). 
A.  Rambaud :  History  of  Russia,  2842-3  (2768-9). 
L.  Tolstoi :  Napoleon  and  the  Russ.  Campaign, 

2843^  (2769-70). 
A.  Thiers:  History  of  the  Empire,  2844-5  (2771). 
V.  Duruy:  History  of  France,  2845-6  (2771-2). 
Gen.  R.  Wilson:  The  Invasion  of  Russia,  2846-7 

(2772-3). 
E.   Labaume:  The  Campaign  in   Russia,   2847 

(2773). 

18.  Alliance  of  Russia  and  Prussia;  Leipsic 
(a.  d.  1812-13): 

H.  Martin:  Hist,  of  France,  1555-6  (1521-2). 
J.    Mitchell.    The    Fall    of    Napoleon,    1557-8 

(1423-4). 
J.  G.  Lockhart:  Life  of  Napoleon,  1558-9  (1525). 
R.  H.  Home:  Hist,  of  Napoleon,  1559-60  (1526). 
C.  T.  Lewis:  Hist,  of  Germany,  1561-2  (1527-8). 
W.  Hazlitt:  Life  of  Napoleon,"  1562-3  (1528-9). 
G.  R.  Gleig:  The  Leipsic  Campaign,  1563(1529). 

19.  The  Allies  in  Paris;  Fall  of  Napoleon 
(A.  D.  1814): 

A.  Rambaud:  Hist,  of  Russia,  1387-9  (1354-6). 
J.  Mitchell:  Fall  of  Napoleon,  1389-91  (1356-8). 
H.  Martin:  Hist,  of  France,  1391-2  (1358-9). 

20.  The  Congress  OF  Vienna:     . 

C.  A.  Fyffe:  Modern  Europe,  3745-7  (3624-6). 
R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe,  3747  (3626). 

21.  Alexander  I.  and  the  Holy  Alliance: 

M   E.  G.  Duff:  European  Politics.  1696-7(1658). 

E.  Hertslet:  Europe  by  Treaty,  1697  (1658). 

\V.  R.  Thaver:  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence, 

1697-8  (1658-9). 
R.  Lodge;  Modern  Europe,  3741  (3621). 

F.  H.  Hill:  George  Canning:,  3741  (3621). 
R.  Bell;  Life  of  Canning,  3741-2  (3621-2). 

22.  Revolt  of  Russian  Poland  (a.  d.  1830-2) : 
S.  Walpole :  Hist,  of  England,  2625-6  (2557-8). 

23.  The  Crimean  War  (a.  d.  1853-6): 

S.  Walpole :  Foreign  Relations,  2848-9  (2774-5). 
J.  McCarthy:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  2849-50 

(2775-6). 
W.   N.    Molesworth:  Hist,  of  England,  2851-2 

(2777-8). 
L.  C.  Sanders:  Life  of  Palmerston,  992  (965). 
S.  Walpole:  Hist,  of  England,  2853-5  (2779-81). 
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24  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs  (a.  d.  1861) : 

D.  M.  WaUace :  Russia.  2995(2917). 
The  Times:  Alexander  XL,  2995  (2917). 

W.  H.  Dixon:  Free  Russia,  2995-6  (2917-18). 
Stepniak :  The  Russian  Peasantry,  2996  (2918). 

25.  Russian  Advance  in  Central  Asia  (a.  d. 
186ft-Sl) : 

T.  W.  Knox:  Decisive  Battles,  2856-7  (2782-3). 
O.  H.  Pearson:  National  Life,  2857  (2783). 

E.  Reclus:  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  3246 
(8180). 

J.  F.  Bright:  Hist,  of  England.  15-17  (15-17). 
The  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  as  to  Frontiers, 
Vol.  VI.,  1. 

26.  War  with  TrRKEY  (a.  d.  1877-8) : 

Cassell's  Hist,  of  England,  259-61  (252-4). 
S.  Walpole:  Foreign  Relations,  3268-9  (8152-3). 
T.  W.  Knox:  Decisive  Battles,  3269-70  (3153^). 
E.  Oilier:  The  Russo- Turkish  War,  3270  (3154). 
J.  McCarthy:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  3270-1 

(3154-5). 
E.  Oilier :  The  Russo-Turkish  War,  3271-2  (3156). 
W.  MuUer:  Political  History,  3272-3  (3156-7). 

27.  The  Rise  and  Spread  of  Nihilism  (a.  d. 
1861-): 

J.  Rae :  Contemporary  Socialism,  3026-7  (2948-9). 

E.  P.  Bazan:  Russia,  2413-14  (2361-2). 

Georg    Brandes:     Impressions  of  Russia,  2414 

(2362). 
Stepniak:  Underground  Russia,  2414  (2362). 
C.    Joyneville:   Life    of  Alexander   II.,  2857-9 

(278»-5). 

28.  Alexander  III.  (a.  d.  1881-94);  Jewish  Per- 
secction  : 

F.  H.  GeflFcken:  Russia  Under  Alexander  III., 
2859-6^i  (2785-6). 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  Israel  Among  the  Nations, 

1972  fl931) 
C.    N.   Barham:   The   Jews   in   Russia,   1972-3 

(1931-2). 

29.  Accession  of  Nicholas  II.  (a.  d.  1894) : 

Proclamation  of  the  Accession,  2HfiO  (2786). 
Frightful  Calamity  at  the  Coronation,  Vol.  VI., 

423. 
Liberal  Policy  of  Nicholas,  Vol.  VI..  423. 

30.  The  First  Census  op  the  Empire  (a.  d. 

1897); 

E.  J.  Dillon :  The  First    Russian  Ccdbus,  Vol. 
VI.,  423-4. 

31.  Rubbia  in  China  (a.  d.  1895-): 

H.  Nornian;  Russia  aud  England,  Vol.  VI.,  78-9. 
Great  Britain.  PaperH  by  Command,  Vol.  VL, 
86-8.  101. 

32.  Huhbia  in  Finland  (a.  d.  1898- HK)1): 

II.  Eucken:  The  Finnish  Qufstion,  Vol.  VI.,  284, 
rorr»r«pondence  of  the  London  Times,  Vol.  VL, 
224. 

83,    THEHTUDKNTOnXBREAKH  fA.  D     lHf)9-1902) 

DhaIU^I  Accounts  from   Various  Sources,  Vol. 
VI..  424,  42V7;  Vol.  VII.,  563. 

34.    AooREwnvE   Movements  in    Manchuria 
(a.  d.  1900-^«) 

G   F.  Wright.  In  thf  Nation.  Vol.  VI..  2ft«-3f)l. 
Tfxt  of  the  Convention  with  China  of  1001,  Vol. 


Text  of  Treaty  of  April,  1902,  Vol.  VII.,  91-2. 
G.  T.  Ladd:  In  Korea  with  Marquis  Ito,  Vol. 

VII.,  341-2. 
New  Agreement  of  May,  1909,  Vol.  VII.,  100. 

35.  Transportation  to  Siberia  : 

G.  F.  Kennan :  The  Settlement  of  Siberia,  2980. 
Order  of  Tsai-  to  abolish  the  System,  Vol.  VI., 
425. 

36.  The  Trans- Siberian  Railway  (a.  d.  1891): 

Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI. , 

428-9. 
A.  H.  Ford:  Railways  in  Asia,  Vol.  VI.,  429. 
U.  S.  Consular  Reports,  Vol.  VI. ,  429. 

37.  Revolutionary  Movements    (a.  d.  1902- 
1905) : 

K.  Zilliacus:  Pussian  Revolutionary  Movement, 

Vol.  VIL,  563-4. 
F.  Volkhovsky:  The  Russian  Awakening,  Vol. 

VII.,  564-5. 
H.  W.  Nevinson :  The  Dawn  in  Russia,  567. 
Imperial  Manifestos;  The  so-called  Constitution 

of  October  30,  1905,  Vol.  VIL,  568-9. 
U.  S.  Consul:  Diary  of  Rising  at  Moscow,  Vol. 

VIL,  570-1. 
Annual  Register:  Naval  Mutiny,  Army  Revolt, 

etc.,  Vol.  VIL,  571. 
Imperial  Decree  of  Religious  Liberty,  Vol.  VIL, 

571-2. 

38.  War  with  Japan  (a.  d.  1904-1905) : 
(See  in  Study  L.). 

39.  The  First,  Second  and  Third  Dumas  (a.  d. 

1906-1909); 

U.  S.   Ambassador  Meyer:  Despatches  relating 

to  First  Duma,  Vol.  VIL,  572-3. 
Imperial  Manifesto  dissolving  the  Duma,  Vol. 

VIL.  574. 
Viborg  Address  of  Duma  Members  to  the  People. 

Vol.  VIL,  574. 
Imperial  Edict  of  Reforms,  Vol.  VIL,  574^. 
The  Short-lived  Second  Duma,  Vol.  VIL,  575. 
E.  J.  Dillon :  On  the  Election  and  Character  of 

the  Third  Duma,  Vol.  VIL,  576-7. 

40.  The   Policy    of  Massacre  ("Pogroms"); 
The  Police  "  Agent  Provocateur": 

Prince  Urussofif ;  Speech  in  the  First  Duma,  Vol. 

VIL,  573. 
Prince  Kropotkin:  Letter  to  The  Times,  573-4. 
British  Parliamentary  Paper:  Massacre  of  Jews 

at  KishinelT,  Vol.  VIL,  565-6. 
Rus.siHn  Police  System;   The  A/.efT  Case,  Vol. 

VIL,  579. 

41.  The  Rushianizincj  of  F'inland; 
Particulars  from  variouasources.Vol.  VIL,  270-3. 

42.  AfiREF.MENTs  WITH  Grkat  Buitain  : 

Text  of  Convention  (a.  d.  1907),  with  E.xplau- 
atory  Despatches,  Vol.  VIL,  255-7. 

43    SfiBMiHHioN  to  a  German  Menace  (a.   d. 
1J>09): 

The  London  Times:  Editorial   Statement,  Vol. 
VIL.  260-1. 

44.   Phkhbnt  Conditions  in  the  Emimhe  (a.  d. 
1909): 

DilTcHng  AccountM,  Vol.  VIL,  580-1. 

•  See  Impnrtant  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 
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♦STUDY  LIII. 


THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 


1.  Race  and  Okigin  of  the  Turks: 

H.  H.  Howorth :  History  of  the  Mongols,  2265 
(2221). 

F.  Lenormant:  Ancient  IIistor3',  3245  (3129). 
J.  C.  Prichard:  Races  of  Mankind,  3173  (3089). 
E.  A.  Freeman :  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe, 

252  (245). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  3246-7  (3130-1). 
W.  Smith:  Note  to  above.  3246  (3130). 

2.  Rise  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  fro.m  "Wreck 
OF  Mongol  Conquests  (a.  d.  1218-1240) : 

C.  R.  Markham,  History  of  Persia,  2265. 

E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  P'all,  3249-50  (3133-i). 

Sir  E.  S.   Creasy:    The   Ottoman   Turks,  3250 

(3134). 
E.  A.    Freeman.    The    Ottoman    Power,   3250 

(3134). 

3.  Their  Entry  into  Europe  (a.  d.  1360) : 

J.  E.  Tennent :  Modern  Greece,  3250-1  (3134-5). 
Sir  E.  S.   Creasv:   The   Ottoman    Turks,    3251 

(3135). 
E.  Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  3251-2  (313-5-6). 

4.  The  Career  of  Timour,  the  Tartar: 

E.  S.  Creasy:  The  Ottoman  Turks,  3197  (3112). 
E.    A.   Freeman:    Conquests  of  the   Saracens, 

3197  (3112). 
A.     Vambery;     History    of    Bokhara,     3197-8 

(3112-13). 

5.  The  Fall  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  1453) : 

Sir  E.   S.  Creasy :  The  Ottoman  Turks,  3252-3 

(3136-7). 
E.   A.    Freeman     The    Ottoman    Power,    3253 

(3137). 
C.  C.  Felton:  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern,  524 

(510). 

G.  Finlay:  The  Byzantine  Empire,  524-5  (511). 

6.  The  "  Sublime  Porte  ": 

Sir  E.  S.  Creasy :  The  Ottoman  Turks,  3119-20 

(3036-7). 
A.  H.  Sayce:  Fresh  Light  from  the  Monuments, 

2595  (2528). 

7.  Wars  of  Solyman   "The   Magnificent" 
(a.  d.  1520-66): 

W.    Robertson:  Reign   of    Charles  V.,    1702-3 

(1663^). 
SirE.  S.  Creasy:  The  Ottoman  Turks,  17ia-14 

(1674-5). 
E.  Szabad:  Hungary,  1714  (1675). 
N.W.  Wraxhall:  Hist,  of  France,  1882-3(1843). 
S.  Lane-Poole:   The   Barbary   Corsairs,  269-70 

(260-1). 
W.  H.  Prescott:  Philip  XL,  1703-4  (1664-5). 

8.  "War  with  the  Holt  League  ;  The  Battle 
OF  Lepanto  (a.  d.  1571): 

"W.  H.  Prescott:  Philip  II.,  3255-7  (3139-41). 
R.  "Watson:  Hist,  of  Philip  II.,  3257  (3141). 
C.  F.  Johnstone:   Historical   Abstracts,  3257-8 
(3141-2). 

"It  [Lepanto]  was  indeed  a  sanguinary  battle,  sur- 
passing in  this  particular  any  sea-fight  of  modem 
times.  The  loss  fell  much  the  most  neavily  on  the 
Turks.  There  is  the  usual  discrepancy  about  numbers ; 
but  it  may  be  safe  to  estimate  their  loss  at  nearly  25,000 
slain  and" 5000  prisoners.  What  brought  most  pleasure 
to  the  hearts  of  the  conquerors  was  the  liberation  of 
12,000  Christian  captives,  who  had  been  chained  to  the 


oar  on  board  the  Moslem  galleys,  and  who  now  came 
forth,  with  tears  of  joy  streaming  down  their  haggard 
cheeks,  to  bless  their  deliverers.  .  .  .  The  news  ot  the 
victory  of  Lepanto  caused  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  Christendom.  ...  It  is  a  great  error  to 
speak  of  the  victorj-  of  Lepanto  as  a  barren  victory. 
True,  it  did  not  strip  the  Turks  of  an  inch  of  territory. 
15ut  the  loss  of  reputation  —  that  tower  of  strength  to 
the  conqueror  — was  not   to   be   estimated." 

W.  H.  Pbescott. 

9.  The  "War  with  Persia,  and  the  Conquest 
OF  Crete  (a.  d.  1623-70) : 

R.  "W.  Eraser:  Turkey,  3258  (3142). 

Sir  E.  S.    Creasy:   The   Ottoman   Turks,    3258 

(3142). 
G.  Finlay  :  History  of  Greece,  3258-9  (3142-3). 

10.  Great  Invasions  of  Poland  and  Hungart 
(A.  D.  1670-90): 

Chambers'  History  of  Poland,  2619-20  (2551-2). 
Sir  E.  S.  Creasy  :  The  Ottoman  Turks,  1719-20 

(1680-1). 
H.  E.  Maiden:  Vienna,  1720(1681). 
G.  B.  Malleson:  Eugene  of  Savoy,  1720-1  (1682). 

11.  A  Century  of  Aggression  on  the  Euro- 
pean Frontier  (a.  d.  1680-1780): 

T.  H.  Dyer  :  ^Modern   Europe,  3259-60  (3143-4). 
R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe,  3260  (3144). 
"W.  K.  Kelly:  Hlstorv  of  Russia,  2837  (2763). 
R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe,  3260-1  (3144-5). 
R.  Bell:  History  of  Russia,   3261-2(3145-6). 

12.  Turkey  in  the  Napoleonic  "Wars: 
Sir  J.  Porter:  Ttirkey,  3262-3  (3146-7). 

H.  Van  Laun :  The  Revolutionary  Epoch,   1355 

(1322). 
H.   Martineau:    History    of    England,    3263-4 

(3147-8). 
R.  Lodge  :   Modern  Europe,  1547  (1513). 
C.   Jovneville:  Life    of   Alexander  I.,   1547-8 

(1513-14). 

13.  Gradual  Restriction  of  Turkish  Terri- 
tory : 

T.  "W.  Knox;  Decisive  Battles,  1644-6  (1606-8). 

R.  "W.  Eraser:  Turkey,  3264-7  (3148-^1). 

A.  A.  Paton:  Researches  on  the  Danube,  257-8 

(250-1). 
J.  G.  C.  Minchin.  Servia  and  Montenegro,  258 

(251). 
H.  Morse  Stephens:  Modern  Historians,  258-9 

(251-2) 
"W.  Muller:  Political  History,  3267-8  (3151-2). 

14.  The  Crimean  War  (a.  d.  1853-6) : 
See  Study  XLII. 

15.  The  War  with  Russia  (a.  d.  1877-8): 

S.  Walpole:  Foreign  Relations.  3268-9  (3152-3.) 

Cassell's  Hist,  of  England.  259-61  (252-4). 

E.    Oilier.   The  Russo-Turkish    War,    3269-70 

(3153-4). 
J.  McCarthy:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  3270-1 

(3155). 

16.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  (a.  d.  1878) : 

E.  Oilier:  Russo-Turkish  War,  3271-2  (3155-6). 
W.  Muller:  Political  History,  3272-3  (3156-7). 
J.  H.  Rose:  Century  of  Continental  Hist.,  261 
(254). 

17.  The  Revolt  and  Massacres  in  Armenia. 
(a.  d.  1895,  1903-4) : 

The  Annual  Register  (1895),  Vol.  VI.,  537-8-. 
United  States,  54th  Congress,  Senate  Doc,  Vol. 

VL,  538-9. 
Duke  of  Argyle:  Our  Responsibility  for  Turkey, 

Vol.  VI.,  539^0. 
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Contemporary  Review :  The  Constantinople  Mas- 
sacre, Vol.  VI.,  542-3. 

Great  Britain,  Papers  by  Command,  Vol.  VI., 
544-7;  Vol.  VII.,  653. 

18.  Cretan  Revolts  ;  Protection  by  the  Pow- 
ers (1866-1909) : 

D.  Bikelas:  Christian  Greece,  1648-9  (1610-11). 
Ypsiloritis:  Situation  in  Crete,  Vol.  VI.,  540. 

E.  J.  Dillon:  Crete  and  the  Cretans,  Vol.  VI., 
540-1. 

Great  Britain:  Parliamentary  Papers,  Vol.  VI., 

.543-7. 
Government  under  "The  Concert  of  Europe," 

Vol.  VI.,  549,  551-2. 
:  Vol.  VII.,  167-9. 

19.  War  with  Greece  (a.  d.  1897) : 

B.  Burleigh:  The  Greek  War,  Vol.  VI.,  547-8. 

F.  Palmer:  How  the  Greeks  were  Defeated,  Vol. 
VI.,  548. 

20.  Reign  of  Terror  in  Macedonia  (1900- 
1909) : 

The  London  Times  (August,  1900),  Vol.  VI., 
47-8. 

G.  F.  Abbott:  The  Macedonian  Question,  Vol. 
VII.,  649-50. 

E.  J    Dillon:  The  Reign  of  Terror,  Vol.  VII., 

6.50-1. 
H.  N.  Brailsford:  The  Macedonian  Revolt,  Vol. 

VII.,  651. 
H.  Vivian :  The  Macedonian  Conspiracy,  Vol. 

VII.,  651-2. 
Great  Britain:  Parliamentary  Papers,  Vol.  VII., 

652,  653-5,  657. 

21.  The  "Young  Turks"  and  the  Revolu- 
tion OF  1908: 

K.  Blind:  Macedonia,  Vol.  VII.,  65.5-6. 
Narrative  of  the  Revolution,  from  OflQcial  and 
Press  Despatches,  Vol.  VII.,  656-62,  664. 

22.  Massacre  in  Southeastern  Asia  Minor 
(a.  d.  1909): 

Narrative  from  Various  Sources,  Vol.  VII.,  664. 

23.  BuixjARiAN  Independence  and  Austrian 
An.vexations  Ta.  d.  1908-9): 

Narrative  of  Events  from  Official  and  News- 
paper Sources,  Vol.  VII.,  2.58-61. 

•  Ste  imporlarU  not«  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  LIV. 


SPANISH  AMERICA. 


1.  Origin  ok  Spanish  Claims  in  America: 

H.  If    liancroft;  The  Padflc  States,  .55  (48). 
Sir  A.  Helps:  The  Hpani.shCorifiueHt,  ,'-,.'-»-6  (48-9). 
C.  R.  .Markham :  The  Hf-a  Fathers,  56  (49). 
J.  Fiske:  I>ifw:overy  of  America,  .59-60  r.52-3). 
J.  Wiriw^r    .N'ar.  and  Crit.  History,  61-2  (.54-5). 

(h)  Hii  I'ajial  firant. 
M.  (:ti\v,UU)u    Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  57  (.50). 
L.  L.  Dominguez:  Conquest  of  the  River  Plate, 

58  (51  J. 

2.  The  American  Aborigines: 
W    Irving:  Mfe  of  ColumhuR,  89  (82). 
\)   O    Hr(nt/.n     liaces  and  Peoples,  89  (82),  KXi 

(VK).  105  (9H). 
W.  H.  Brett:  Tribes  of  Guiana,  89-90  (82-8). 
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H.  H.  Bancroft:  Native  Races,  100  (93),  106-7 

(99-100). 
T.  J.  Hutchinson:  The  Parana,  104  (97). 
J.  S.  Kingsley:  Natural  History,  113  (106). 
L.  H.  Morgan:  American  Aborigines,  54  (47). 

"  The  Spanish  adventurers  who  thronged  to  the  New 
World  after  its  discovery  touud  the  same  race  of  Red 
Indians  In  the  AVest  India  Islands,  in  Central  and  South 
America,  in  Florida,  and  in  Mexico.  In  their  mode  of 
life,  and  means  of  subsistence,  in  their  weapons,  arts, 
usages,  and  customs,  in  their  institutions,  and  in  their 
mental  and  physical  characteristics,  they  were  the  same 
people  in  different  stages  of  advancement.  .  .  .  There 
was  neither  a  political  society,  nor  a  state,  nor  any  civ- 
ilization in  America  when  it  was  discovered  ;  and,  ex- 
cluding the  Eskimos,  but  one  race  of  Indians,  the  Red 
Race."    L.  H.  Mokgajj. 

3.  Conquest  of  Cuba  (a.  d.  1511) : 

W.  H.  Prescott:  Conquest  of  Mexico,  661  (638). 
S.  Hazard,  Cuba,  661-2  (638-9). 

4.  Early  Exploring  Expeditions: 

W.  Irving :  Life  of  Columbus,  65-7  (58-60). 
W.  B.  Rye :  Discovery  of  Terra  Florida,  67  (60). 
Sir  A.  Helps:  Spanish  Conquest,  67-8  (60-1). 
W.  H.  Prescott :  Conquest  of  Mexico.  68-9  (62). 
G.  Bancroft :  Hist,  of  the  U.  S. ,  70  (63). 
F.  de  Xeres:  Province  of  Cuzco,  71-2  (64-5). 

5.  Ancient  Central  America: 

H.  H.  Bancroft:  Native  Races.  2200-02  (2156-8). 

D.  G.  Brinton:  Hero-Myths,  2202  (2158). 

6.  The  Empire  of  Montezuma: 

H.  H.  Bancroft-  Native  liaces,  2202  (2158). 
John  Fiske:  Discovery  of  America,  2203(2159). 
H.  Cortes:  Despatches,  220.5-6(2161-2). 
Bernal  Diaz:  Memoirs,  2206  (2162). 
L.  H.  Morgan:  Housesof  Am.  Aborigines,  2206-7 
(2162-3). 

7.  The  Spanish  Conquest  (a.  d.  1519-1521): 
S.  Hale:  Story  of  Mexico.  2203-4  (21.59-60). 

J.  Win.sor:  Nar.  and  Crit.  Historv,  2204-5(2161). 
M.  Chevalier:  Mexico,  2205  ((2161). 
W.  Robertson :  Hist,  of  America.  2207-8  (2164). 
Sir  A.  Helps;  The  Sjjanish  Conquest,  2209(2165). 

B.  Mayer;  Mexico,  2209  (2165). 

W.  II.  Prescott:  Conquest  of  Mexico,  2209-10 

(216.5-6),  2212  (2168). 
M.  Chevalier:  Mexico,  2211-12  (2167-8). 

8.  The  Empire  of  the  Incab: 

C.  R,  Markham;  Hist,  of  America,  2585  (2518). 
W.    II.     Prescott;    Conquest    of    Peru,    2585-6 

(251K-19). 

E.  O.  Squier.  Peru.  2.586  (2519). 

F.  Hassaiirek:  Four  years  among  Spanish  Amer- 
icans, 693-4  (670-1). 

9.  PizARRo's  Conquest  OP  Peru  (a.  d.  1.531-8): 
R.  G.  Watson:  South  America,  2.587  (2.520). 

C.  R.  Markham :  Conquest  of   Peru  and   Chili, 

2587-H  (2520-1). 
Sir  A.    Helps     The  Spanish   Conquest,  2.588-9 

(2.521-2). 

10.  The  Conquest  op  Chile; 

J.  8.  Kingsley:  Natural  History,  422  (411). 

R.  G.  Watson:  Sonlli  America.  422  (411). 

E.  R.  Smith-  The  Araucanians.  422-3  (411-12). 

11.  Eauly  Hiktouy  ok  Paraguay  and  Buenos 
Ayukh; 

T.  .1.  nulfliiiiHoii    The  Pfirana,  104  (97). 

R.  G.  VValHoM :  South  America.  2.547-8  (2481-2), 

132-3  (12.5-«). 
A    Gallenga;  Sf)uth  America,  2.548-9  (2482-8). 
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12.  The  Spanish  Vice-Royalties: 

C.  R.  Markhani :  South  America,  19o  (188). 

:  Cuzco  and  Lima,  2589  (2522). 

S.  Hale:  The  Story  of  Mexico,  221^13  (2168-9). 
R.  G.  Watson :  South  America,  497-8  (483-4). 
E.  J.  Payne:  European  Colonies,  413,  first  col- 
umn (403). 

13.  Revolt  and  Independence   (a.    d.  1810- 
1826) : 

(a)  T/ie  Colombian  States  ;  Simon  Bolivar. 

E.  J.  Payne:  European  Colonies,  498-9  (484-5), 
499-500  (485-6). 

C.  R.  Markham:  South  America,  499  (485). 

F.  Hassaurek :  The  Spanish- Americans,  500  (486). 
{b)  Mexico. 

J.    Winsor:    Nar.    and   Crit.    History,   2213-14 

(2169-70). 
J.    W.   Monette:  The  Mississippi  Valley,   3186 

(3101). 
M.  Willson:  American  History.  2214-16  (2170-2). 
R.  A.  Wilson:  Mexico.  2216  (2172). 

(c)  Congress  of  Panama  (a.  d,  1826). 
C.  Cushing:  Bolivar.  500-01  (486-7). 
T.  H.  Benton:  Thirty  Years'  View.  501  (487). 

id)  Chile. 

B.  Hall:  Extracts  from  Journal.  42^-4  (412-13). 
The  Atlantic  Monthly :  Republic  of  Chile,  424-5 

(413-14). 
H.  Brownell:  Peru,  2590-1  (2523-4). 
A.  B.  Hart:  Essays  on  American  Gov't,  426-7 

(3694^5). 
"  Treaty  of  Truce  "  with  Bolivia,  Vol.  VI.,  75-6. 
Spanish- American  Congress,  Vol.  VI.,  520. 

(e)  Peru. 

C.  R.  Markham:  Peru,  2590  (2523).  2592-3(2526). 
H.  Brownell :  South  America,  2590-1  (2523-4). 
C.  Cushing:  Bolivar,  2591-2(2524-5). 

E.  J.  Payne :    European  Colonies.  2592  (2525). 

Overthrow  of  an  Unconstitutional  Government, 
Vol.  VI.,  366. 
(/)  The  Argentine  Republic,  and  Paraguay. 

E.  J.  Payne:  European  Colonies,  133-4  (126-7). 

R.  Napp:  The  Argentine  Republic,  134-5  (128). 

I.  K  Ford:  Tropical  America,  135-6  (128-9). 

A.  Gallenga:  South  America,  2548-9  (2482-3). 

U.  S.  Consular  Reports.  Vol.  VI.,  26. 

Text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, 525-32  (511-18). 
{g)  Central  America. 

E.  J.  Payne:  European  Colonies,  413  (403). 

H.  H.  Bancroft.  The  Pacific  States,  414. 

Continued  Revolutionary  Conflicts,  414-15. 

H.  Jalhay:  Bulletin  of  Am.  Republics,  Vol.  VI., 
72-3. 

Recent  History :  Messages  of  Presidents,  Consu- 
lar Reports,  etc..  Vol.  VI.,  73-4;  VII.,  74-80. 

14.  Mexico  ;  Later  History  : 

(a)  Warwiththe  United  States  (a.  d.  1846-8). 
E.  J   Payne:  European  Colonies,  2216-17  (2173). 
H.  Wilson:  The  Slave  Power,  2217  (2173). 

J.   W.    Draper:  American  Civil   War,  2217-18 

(2173-4). 
A.  H.  Noll:  Hist,  of  Mexico,  2218  (2174). 
Bryant  and  Gay:  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  2218  (2174). 
J.  R.  Soley:  Wars  of  the  U.  S.,  2218-19  (2175). 
H.  O.  Ladd.  War  with  Mexico,  2219-20  (2176). 

(b)  Maximilian's  Empire,  and  The  Restored  Re- 
public. 

A.  H.  Noll:  Hist,  of  Mexico,  2220-1  (2176-7). 
J.  McCarthy:  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times.  2221-2 

(2177-8). 
Text  of  Constitution  of  Mexico,  581-90  (558-67). 


(c)  Th^  Republic  under  Diaz. 
S.  Hale:  The  Story  of  Mexico,  2222-3  (2178-9). 
M.  Romero:  Mexico  and  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  VI.,  305, 

306-7. 
W.  S.  Logan:  Yaqui,  Vol.  VI..  30.5-6. 
C.   F.  Lummis:  The  Awakening  of  a  Nation, 

Vol.  VI.,  307. 
Bureau  of  American  Republics:   Mexico,  Vol. 

VI.,  307-8. 
Census  of  1900,  Vol.  VI..  308-9. 
Arbitration  of  the  Pioua  Fund  Question,  Vol. 

VIL,  419. 
F.  R.  Guernsey:  The  Year  in  Mexico  (1905  and 

1906),  Vol.  VIL,  420. 

15.  Venezuela: 

W.  Barry:  Venezuela,  3720-1  (3600-1). 

I.  N.  Ford:  Tropical  America,  3721  (3601). 

Messages,  State  Papers,  Arbitration. etc.,  regard- 
ing the  Boundary  Dispute,  Vol.  VI.,  684r-93. 

The  Career  and  Fall  of  Cipriano  Castro,  Vol. 
VIL.  684-8. 

16.  Cuba,  freed  from  Spain: 

J.  H.  Latane:  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  U.  S. 

and  Spanish  America,  Vol.  VI.,  171. 
Senate  Doc.  No.  166,  54th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Vol. 

VL,  171-3. 
Message  of  President  Cleveland,  Dec   7,  1896, 

Vol.  VI. ,  173^. 
Text  of  Constitution  granted  by  Spanish  Crown 

(A.  D.  1897) ;  Vol.  VI. ,  175-80. 
U.    S.   Senator  Proctor,  Speech,  March.    1898, 

Vol.  VL,  181-2. 
Narrative  of  Spanish-American  War,  from  Doc- 
uments, Vol.  VL,  583-612,  620-38. 
Reports  of  Military-Governor,  Gen.  Brooke,  and 

Generals  Fitzhugh  Lee   and   Leonard  Wood 

(A.  D.  1899),  Vol.  VL,  182-5. 
Rep'ts  of  U.  S.  Sec.  of  War  (a.  d.  1900),  Vol. 

VL.  186-8. 
Text  of  "the  Piatt  Amendment,"  Vol.  VL,  190. 
Report  on  Establishment  of  Free  Government 

in  Cuba  (Senate  Doc.  No.  312,  58th  Cong.  2d 

Sess.),  Vol.  VIL,  174-177. 
Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  S. , 

1906,  Vol.  VIL,  178-180. 

17.  Hayti  ;  ToDissANT  l'ouverture  ;  San  Do- 
mingo ' 

C.H.Eden.  The  West  Indies,  1670-1  (1631-2). 
E.  J.  Payne:  European  Colonies.  1671-3  (1634). 
Later  Changes  and  Developments,  Vol.  VI. ,  192, 
258,  639  ;  and  Vol.  VIL,  302-4. 

18.  International  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can Republics  ;  The  Bureau. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau,  June,  1898,  Vol.  VI. ,  10. 
President  of  the  U.  S. :  Message,  Dec.  5,  1899, 

Vol.  VL,  10-11. 
The  Pan-American  Exposition,  Vol.  VI. ,  58. 
Proceedings  of  International  Conferences  of  Am. 

Republics,  1901  and  1906,  Vol.  VIL,  20-25. 
*  See  important  note  at  head  of  Study  I. 


*  STUDY  LV. 


MODERN  ITALY. 


1.  The  Peninsula  as  a  French-Spanish  Bat- 
tlefield (a.  d.  1494-1525) : 

J.  N.  Larned :  Europe,  1080-1  (1052-3),  1083-4 
(1055-6),  1085  (1057). 
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COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


COURSES  FOR  STUDY 


H.  Grimm:  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  1871  (1831). 
P.   Villari:  Machiavelli  and  liis  Times,   1871-2 
(1831-2). 

F.  P.  Guizot:  Hist,  of  France.  1873  (1833). 

T.  H.  Dyer:   ffist.  of  Modern  Europe,  1875-6 

(1835-6). 
V.  Duruy:  Hist,  of  France.  1876-7  (1836-7). 

G.  W.  Kitchin:  Hist,  of  France,  1877-8  (1838). 
T.  Wright:  Hist,  of  France,  1218-19  (1186-7). 
J.  S.  Brewer:  Reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  1219  (1187). 
J.  Michelet:  Summary  of  Modern  History,  1222 

(1190). 
C.    Coignet:    Francis  I.    and  his  Times,    1222 

(1190). 
T.  A.  Trollope:  Hist,  of  Florence,  1879  (1839). 

2.  Under    Spanish    and   Papal  Domination 
(a.  d.  1525-1600) : 

H.  Grimm:  Michael  Angelo,  1879-80  (1839^0). 
W.  Robertson:  Reign  of  Charies  V.,  1882  (1842). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1086  (1058),  1109  (1081). 
J.    A.  Symonds:    Renais.sance  in  Italy,  1883-4 

(1843-4). 
E.  de  Bonnechose:  Hist,  of  France,  1226  (1194). 
G.  Procter:  Hist,  of  Italy,  1884  (1844). 
W.  Chambers:  France,  1227  (1195). 
W.  H.  Jervis:  Student's  Hist,  of  France,  1227-8 

(1195-6J. 

3.  Rise  of  the  House  of  Savoy  and   King- 
dom OF  Sardinia  (a.  d.  1559-1792): 

A  Gallenga:  Hist,  of  Piedmont.  2882-3  (2808). 
R.  Lodge:  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  2884  (2809). 
C.    W.   Koch:    Revolutions  of  Europe,   3078-9 

(2997-8). 
I.  Butt    Hi.st.  of  Italy,  1889  (1849). 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  Hist,  of  l-Lngland,  1890  (1850). 
W.  Coxe:   House  of  Austria,   1890-1    (1850-1), 

1892  (1852^ 
Sir  E.   Cust:  Wars  of  the  18tb  Century,  1891 

(1851). 
I.  Butt:  Hist  of  Italy,  1892-3  (1852-3). 

4.  Under  Napoleon  (a.  d.  1796-1814): 

C.  A.  Fvffe:  Mrxlem  Europf»,   1347-9(1314-16). 
R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe,  1349-50(1316-17). 
T.     Mitchell:     I*rineipal     Campaigns,    1:5.50-51 

(1317-18). 
T.  H.  Dyer;  Mwlem  Etirope,  1851-2  (1318-19.) 
H.   Van    r.aun.    French   Ii<'Volutionary   Epoch, 

135r>-7  (1322-4). 
Sir  W.  Hrott:  Life  of  Xapoleon.  1861  (1328). 
H.    H.    Home;    History   of   Napoleon,    1865-6 

n3:{2-3), 
W.  <)<:.  Morris:  The  French  Revolution,  1366-7 

(13.'5;^-4;. 
.1.  N.  Larned:  Europe.  1122  (1094) 
Sir  A.  Ali.son:  Hist,  of  Europe,  1383-4  (1350-1). 
H.  .Martin:  HJHt.  of  Fr.inc.o..  2526  (2461;. 
Talleyrand  .  .MemoirH,  2527-8  (2465-B). 

5.  HiHE  OF  THE  Carhonari  (a.  d.  1808) : 
C.  B^.tta:  IfAly,  lH9rM  (IH.^fM). 

W.  R.  Thayer:   Dawn  of  Italian  Independence, 
1894-5  ( 1 854-5 j. 

6    J>owvKAr-t,  OP  Napof-kon  and  Return   of 

THE  I*KHi'(/rH  'a.  d.  1814-15): 
A    Rambaud:  Hist,  of  RiiHHia,  1887-9(1354-6). 
J.    Mltrhell:  The    Fall   of    Napoleon,    1389-91 

(1356-8), 
Hir  A    Alison:   Flist.  r,f  Kurope,  1895  (1855). 
W   R   Thaver:   Dawn  of  Italian  Iiidcpendenc*-, 

1895-6  ('18.55-6; 
I,  Butt;  JliHt.  of  lUily,  1896-7  (1856-7). 


J.  W.  V.  Mario:  Garibaldi,  234-5  (227-8). 

7.  The  Holy  Alliance   (a.  d.  1815): 

M.  E.  G.  Duflf :  European  Politics,  1696-7  (1658). 
E.  Hertslet:  Europe  by  Treaty,  1697  (1658). 
W.  R.  Thayer:  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence, 
1697-8  (1658-9). 

8.  Revolutions  in  Naples,  Sicily  and  Pied- 
mont (a.  d.  1820-21) : 

E.  Dicey:  Victor  Emmanuel,  1897-8(1857-8). 
W.  R.  Thayer :  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence, 

1898-9  (1858-9). 

9.  The  Congress  of  Verona: 

R.  Lodge:  Modern  Europe.  3741  (3621). 

F.  H.  Hill:  George  Canning,  3741  (3621). 
R.  Bell :  Life  of  Canning,  3741-2  (3621-2). 

"  From  Laybach,  the  allied  sovereigns  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  their  representatives  at  the  various  foreign 
courts,  in  which  portentous  document  they  declared 
that '  useful  and  necessary  changes  in  legislation  and 
in  the  administration  of  states  could  only  emanate 
from  the  free-will,  and  from  the  intelligent  and  well- 
weighed  convictions  of  those  whom  God  has  made  re- 
sponsible for  power.'  "     F.  H.  Hill. 

10.  Revolts  of  1830  and  1848-9  ;  Mazzini: 
R.  Lodge :  Modern  Europe,  1899  (1859). 

W,  R.  Thayer :  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence, 

1900-01  (1860-1),  1903  (1863). 
Text  of  Constitution  granted  to  Sardinia  (1848), 

574-8  (3732-6), 
W.  Milller:  Political  History,  1901-3  (1861-3). 
J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1125(1097),  1126-7(1099). 

11.  War  with  Austria  ;  Garibaldi  ;  The  New 
Kingdom  of  Italy  (a.  d,  18.56-61): 

J.  N.  Larned:  Europe,  1128  (1100). 

J.  W,   Probyn:  Italy  from  1850  to  1890,  1903-5 

(1863-5). 
H.   Murdock:  The  Reconstruction  of  Europe, 

190.5-6  (1865-6). 

12.  The  Acquisition  of  Rome  and  Venice: 

G.  8.   Godkin:  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,   1906-8 
(1866-8). 

J.  A,  Marriott:  Makers  of  Modern  Italy,  1908-9 
(1868-9). 

13.  Rome  the  Capital  of  Italy  (a.  d.  1870): 

J.  W.  Probyn;  Italy  from  1815  to  1890,  2539^1 

(2477-9). 
Chevalier  O'Clery :  The  Making  of  Italy,  2541-2 

(2479-80). 
Text  f)f  the  Law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees,  2540-1 

(2478-9). 

14.  The  I'nited  Nation: 

W.  R.  Thayer;  Tin-  Italian  Crisis,  1909  (1869). 
J,  8.  Jeans;  Italy,  1843  (1803). 

15.  Italy  from  1895  to  1910: 

W.  J.  Stillman:  The  Union  of  Italy.  Vol.  VI,, 

278 
0.  I).  Vecchla;  The  Revolt  in  lUily,  Vol.  VI,, 

274-5. 

:  The  Situation  in  Italy,  Vol,  VI.,  27.5-6. 

The  C«;n8us  of  1900,  Vol.  Vl.,  276. 

B     King:  The  New  I{eign  (Victor  Emmanuel 

III.),  Vol,  VII.,  838, 

16.  The  Appalling  Earthquake  of  1908. 

F.  M,  Crawford  (and  others)-  Descriptive  Ac- 
counts. Vol,  VII  ,  187-9. 


•  Sec  important  note  at  litad  of  Study  I. 
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FURTHER  DIRECTION. 


On  the  following  important  subjects  of  general  history,  readers  may  be  directed  sufficiently  to  all 
that  this  work  contains  by  a  simple  mention  of  captions  and  page-numbers  in  one  or  two  or  three 
of  its  volumes. 


Civil  Service  Reform:  Vol.  I., pages  489-9  (1475- 

7);  Vol.  VI  ,  145-150;  Vol.  VII.,  103-8. 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources:  Vol.  VII., 

143-153. 
Constitutions  of  Government:  Vol.  I.,  525-633 

(511-610  and    Vol.   V.,   3727-36);  Vol.    VI., 

154-169. 
Education:  Vol.  I.,  696-775  (673-748);  Vol.  VI., 

193-5  ;  Vol.  VII.,  191-217. 
Elective  Franchise:  Vol.  V.  (under  the  caption 

"Woman's  Rights"),  3777-81  (36^6-60)  ;  Vol. 

VI.  (same  caption),  700  :  Vol.  VII.  (under  the 

caption  "Elective  Franchise"),  219-28. 
Europe:   Vol.  II.,   1017-1131   (989-1103),   Vol. 

VII  ,  247-262 
Insurance:  Vol.  III.,  1791-2  (1752-3);  Vol.  VII. 

326-29 
Jesuitsi  Vol.  III.,  1928-35  (1887-95). 
Law:  Vol.  III.,  1999-2038  (1955-94) ;  Vol.  VII., 

411-14,  and  (under  the  caption  "Crime  and 

Criminology"),  169-74. 
Libraries:   Vol.    III.,  2044-69    (2000-25);   Vol. 

VI.,  290-3. 
Medical   Science:  Vol.  III.    2164-94  (2120-50); 

Vol.  VII.  (under  the  caption  "  Public  Health"), 

516-27. 
Money  and  Banking:  Vol.   III.   2242-65  (2198- 

2221) :  Vol.  VI.  (under  the  caption  "Monetary 

Questions"),    314-17;   Vol.   VII.    (under  the 

caption  "  Finance  and  Trade"),  263-70. 
Municipal  Government:  Vol.  VII.,  431-42. 
Panama  Canal;  Vol.  IV.,  2474-5  (2415-6)  ;  Vol. 

VI.  (under  the  caption  "Canal,  Interoceanic"), 

65-71;  Vol.  VII.,  466-71. 
Papacy:  Vol.  IV.,  2476-2546  (2417-80  and  Vol.  V., 

3794-7);  Vol.  VI.,  344-51;  Vol.  VII.,  472-77. 
Peace  Conferences,  International :  Vol.  VI.,  352- 

365;  Vol.  VII.  (under  the  caption  "War,  The 

Revolt  against"),  714-25, 


Printing  and  the  Press. — Newspapers:  Vol. 
IV.,  2659-78  (2587-2606). 

Race  Problems:  Vol.  VII.,  528-43. 

Railways:  Vol.  IV.  (under  the  caption  "Steam 
Locomotion"),  3111-13  (3029-31);  Vol.  VI., 
420-2;  Vol.  VII.,  543-58. 

Science  and  Invention,  Recent:  Vol.  II.  (under 
the  caption  "Electrical  Discovery"),  797-804 
(769-77);  Vol.  III.  (under  the  caption  "Medi- 
cal Science"),  2164^94  (2120-50);  Vol.  IV. 
(under  the  caption  "Steam  Engine,"  3109-16 
(3027-34);  Vol.  VI.,  435-49;  Vol.  VII.,  590- 
608. 

Slavery:  Vol.  IV.,  2989-3008  (2911-30);  Vol. 
VL,  455;  Vol.  VIL,  612. 

Social  Movements.  —  Social  Service.  — Indus- 
trial Reform:  Vol.  IV.,  3010-36  (2932-58), 
also  (under  the  caption  "Poor  Laws"),  2634-6 
(2562-4) ;  Vol.  VI.  (under  the  captions  "  Social 
Democracy  "  and  ' '  Socialist  Parties  ",  455;  and 
"Industrial  Disturbances"),  267-8;  Vol.  VII. 
(under  several  captions,  as  follows:)  "Chil- 
dren under  the  Law,"  82-9,  "  Labor  Organiza- 
tion," 370-95,  "  Labor  Protection,"  395-401, 
"Labor  Remuneration,"  402-10,  "Poverty 
and  Unemployment,"  507-15,  "Social  Better- 
ment," 613-17,  "Socialism,"  617-20. 

Suffrage.     See  Elective  Franchise. 

Tariff  Legislation:  Vol.  V.,  3147-73  (Vol.  IV. 
3063-89),  Vol.  VI. ,  526-7;  Vol.  VIL,  638- 
47. 

Temperance  Movements:  Vol.  V.,  3176  (Vol. 
IV.,  3091) ;  Vol.  VII.  (under  the  caption  "Al- 
cohol Problem"),  10-19. 

Trade:  Vol.  V.,  3207-37  (in  the  original  edition. 
Vol  V.  under  the  caption  "Commerce," 
3696-3726). 

Trusts:  Vol.  VL,  529-36;  Vol.  VIL  (under  the 
caption  "Combinations"),  112-35. 
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